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Annual Index to Periodicals. 





Wits the help of the Annual Index, the student or writer can 
easily ascertain in what Periodicals he can read articles on almost 
any subject; and, as the more recent Magazines and Reviews are 
to be found in the newer'as wéll ds the old Public Libraries, these 
mines of current thought need no longer remain unexplored on 
the shelves with such a handy Key, issued at a price within the 
means of all. 

The Annual Index is universally admitted to be the best work 
in its line ever published, and “an absolutely indispensable work 
of reference” for LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, JOURNALISTS, CLERGY- 
MEN, and all Contrisutors to the literature of our time. 

The second, third, fourth and fifth volumes, which covered the 
years 1891, 1892, 1893 and 1894, contained many improvements 
on the first issue. These five volumes are still to be had at 5s,; or 
5s. 6d. post free. 

The sixth volume, covering, 1895,.being-preatly enlarged and 
elaborated, is issued at 10s. 

The seventh volume, covering 1896, to be ready about July Ist, 
will also be issued at 10s. 





VOL. I., covering the year 1890. 
VOL. II., covering the year 1891. 
VOL. ITI., covering the year 1892. 
VOL. IV., covering the year 1893. 
VOL. V., covering the year 1894. 


5s. per Volume; or 5s. 6d. post free. 


Volume VI., covering the year 1895, 10s. post free. 
Volume VII., covering the year 1896, 10s. post free. 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, MOWBRAY HOUSE, 
NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Agriculture in the Victorian Era, 557 
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Americans from a Belgian Point of View, 352 
Anglican Church, see Church of England 
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Antarctic Exploration, 360 
April Fool’s Day, 1878, 305 
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Arena reviewed, 168, 261, 457, 479, 387 
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Cavalry in. Modern, Warfare, 390 
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The Defence of London, 236 
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Fiction in the Bible, 367 
Bible in Schools, Denominational Education, etc., see under Education. 
Bibliography : Recent Publications, 261 
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— A., on Things to come, 246 
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‘ The Education Difficulty, 45 
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THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” ON THE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE. 


OR many years past so much has been said about the Higher Criticism and its bearing upon the Bible, 
Fr that it is really time to try and make some of its conclusions plain to plain men. The result at’ which 
scholars such as Wellhausen, Cheyne, and Driver have arrived is by no means only of a negative 
kind. It is as positive as the theory of Evolution, and quite as comprehensible. And what it comes to 
is this: In their opinion the whole of the old mechanical theory of the inspiration of the Bible has gone 
by the board as completely as the old mechanical theory of the creation of the world in a six-days’ shift. 
But just as Darwinism suggested an infinitely more marvellous and Divine theory of the creation of the 
world than the artless tradition of the Hebrews, so modern scholarship claims to have replaced the old 
theory of a God-dictated Bible by a theory of its origin far more Divine. 

The frontispiece from the Polychrome Bible, with which I begin the New Year’s number of the Revirw 
or Revirws, illustrates more clearly than any amount of description the way in which the new theory 
works.’ By printing a fragment of a single chapter, each section of which is printed in a colour representing 
the period in which internal evidence suggests that it was compiled, the composite nature of the passage is 
as clearly brought out, as a view of a transverse section of the world’s surface in a text-book of geology 
illustrates the formation of the strata of the earth’s crust. This chapter of Genesis, instead of being written 
off, as it were, at one sitting by Moses, doing dictation for the Almighty in the fifteenth century before 
Christ, is now, when subjected to the close analysis of modern scholarship, said to have been gradually 
built up by a succession of unknown editors, the earliest of whom probably lived about 640 B.c., and the 
latest about 500 B.c. The evidence for this is fo be found in the structure of the language, the style of the 
authors, and all those minute differences of words and allusions which would enable any schoolboy—to take 
a simple example—to pick out from a page of poetical selections what was written by Chaucer, by Shake- 
speare, or by Kipling. The old theory of the authorship of Genesis is now put on a par with a claim that 
such a Chaucer-Shakespeare-Kipling composite was written with his own hand by Alfred the Great. 

The discovery of the composite nature of many of the sacred Books and their comparatively late origin 
has necessitated a change in the theory of Inspiration. Much of the Old Testament as we have it is not so 
much an original work as a kind of Review or Reviews of the history and traditions of Israel. As it is my 
duty monthly to sieve and sift the voluminous mass of periodical literature, summarising, condensing, and 
extracting, in order to get the, main ideas of the writers into definite focus and manageable compass, so a 
succession of editors are held to have dealt with the traditions and ancient writings of the Hebrew race. 
Imagine this present number of the Review or Reviews carefully re-edited and condensed a hundred years 
hence by another editor, whose standpoint, although the same as mine, admitted of very wide divergence in 
the matter of political and social perspective, and then two hundred years later let another editor re-edit the 
conzlomerate mass so as to make it accord more closely to the altered needs of the new time. If then the 
resulting re-edited re-casting of the previously twice-edited compost of. condensation and extract were to be 
regarded as fixed and definite, and were not altered for a thousand years, we should then have a result not 
dissimilar to that which we are now said to have in the first six books of the Old Testament. 

Where then, according to the new theory, does Inspiration come in? On this subject it is absurd to 
dogmatise. It may be sufficient to suggest in roughest outline some leading features of the new doctrine of 
Inspiration. 

Divine Inspiration is not to be found in a mechanical concatenation of words and syllables. The 
Divine Inspiration entered not primarily into a book, but into the life of the Hebrew- race. There it 
germinated and grew until it bore fruit in certain pre-eminently inspired personalities, such as Amos and 
Isaiah, These prophets and holy men of old thus became the channels through which flowed into human 
consciousness the conception of the Divine character and purpose which found its decisive culmination 
in the Person of Jesus Christ. Their sayings and writings, which were reverently collected and trans- 
mitted, formed the raw material upon which successive editors worked. The various books of the Old 
Testament mirror more or less accurately the various phases or stages of the evolution of the God-idea. 
Some are believed to be comparatively free from editorial handling or condensation. Others, notably the 
so-called books of Moses, are very much edited indeed. But the inspiring idea of God and of His Kingdom 
dominated, although in very varying degrees, the Prophet, the Editor and the Race. The Sacred Writers, 
although inspired, were not infallible, but whatever errors they may have made never eclipsed the central 
truth which they themselves often but imperfectly understood. 

Such at least may be taken as the opinion of the more believing members of the School of Higher 
Critics. They may be right or they may be wrong. Probably they are both. But whether right or wrong, 
they affirm as unhesitatingly as the most rigid of the upholders of the older theory that the Source of the 
Inspiration of the Sacred Writers was Divine, and that the Soul of their teachings was the Revelation of God. 




















THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Lonpvon, January 1st, 1897. 
One of the notable signs of progress 
aie comes to the world as a New Year’s 
Munificent, gift. Alfred Nobel, the Swede, whose 
name is familiar wherever dynamite is 
used as the Thor Hammer of Modern Industry, has 
bequeathed a sum of money, estimated at as high a 
figure as £2,000,000, for the purpose of encouraging 
scientific study, medical discovery, and the promo- 
tion of international peace. The interest annually 
accruing from this magnificent endowment of science, 
medicine, and peace, say about £60,000, is to be 
divided into five portions, to be awarded in prizes, 
for the most important discoveries in (1) physics ; 
(2) chemistry ; (3) physiology or medicine, re- 
spectively ; (4) for the most distinguished literary 
contribution in physiology or medicine ; and (5) for 
achieving the most, or doing the best, to promote 
the cause of peace. The competition is open to 
all the world, and the adjudicators will have no 
easy task. Just imagine the difficulty of deciding 
who best served the cause of peace in 1896! 
But that is a detail. The important thing is, 
that here we have a millionaire of munificence 
who has struck out for himself a method 
of endowment which is neither ecclesiastical nor 
educational. The allocation of £60,000 per annum 
in five handsome premiums for the best work done 
on the lines specified by Mr. Nobel was, no doubt, in 
his mature judgment, the very best mode of stimu- 
lating the intellect and energy of mankind in regions 
where the ordinary incentives fail. He may be 
right ; but when we remember Constantine and 
the result of his fatal donatives, we rejoice with 
trembling. 
Another welcome sign of the times is 
Ed al the scare which the Presidential Elec- 
Monopolist, tion in the United States has given to 
the millionaire monopolist. At first, 
when it was believed that Mr. McKinley had won 
hands down, the millionaire monopolist exalted his 
horn on high, and seemed for the moment as if he 
were Lord Paramount of the prostrate Republic. 
But the publication of the complete returns, which 
showed that Mr. Bryan had carried 22 States against 
Mr. McKinley’s 23, that Mr. McKinley’s majority 
was only 600,799 on a total poll of 14,000,000, 
and that if New York, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts had not voted, Mr. Bryan would have 
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been elected by the votes in the remaining 42 States 
by a majority of 200,000—these things have re 
minded the Plutocrat that he has feet of clay. There 
is reason to believe that the millionaire monopolist 
has the best of reasons for knowing how heavy was 
the expenditure necessary even to secure this result; 
and how difficult, not to say impossible, it will be to. 
prevent a reversal of the electoral decision of 1896 at 
the Presidential Election of 1900. There are signs, 
not to be mistaken, that Plutocracy has had its first 
warning. It will do well to put its house in order 
and to pay ransom, while yet there is time, for the 
hoards which it has accumulated by a system of 
trusts and monopolies, against which all the remedies 
of all the legislatures seem to be powerless, 
In England the millionaire has not 
The _—_—- yet begun to stink in the nostrils of 
Opportunity, John Bull. But it will be well if he 
and his class bestir themselves betimes 
in devising methods by which they may illustrate 
to their poorer neighbours the public advantage 
of accumulated wealth in private hands. Here, 
for instance, is the Record year of the longest reign 
in British history. Why could not Barnato, or 
Robinson, the South ‘African Midas, celebrate the 
Reign by devoting a round million to be used as 
premiums to stimulate the raising of local funds all 
over the country to secure open spaces, “ beauty 
spots,” or ancient and famous ruins, or a per 
manent Victorian endowment of the people with 
parks and pleasaunces and resting-places? Or 
why should not the Rothschilds, by one bold and 
magnificent stroke, exorcise the latent anti-Semitic 
prejudice of the people by deveting a million or two 
to the much-needed task of putting “our Crumbling 
Cathedrals” in a thorough state of repair? Or, to 
take another instance, why should not some other of 
the obscure but gold-mailed class offer a portion 
of his wealth as provision for the holding of an 
Imperial Exhibition in 1901, that would worthily 
commemorate the Jubilee of the first great Exhibition 
of 1851, and enable the Heir Apparent to show that 
he is no unworthy or incapable descendant of the 
Prince Consort ? 
mee The opening year has afforded us 
Millionaire @ Welcome illustration of the fact 
sia as that when the millionaire devotes his 
millions to the furtherance of the 
interests of the Empire, his services command the 
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grateful recognition even of his opponents. - The 
triumphal progress of Cecil Rhodes from the Central 
African Empire which bears his name to the 
capital of the Colony which he has served so faith- 
fully as Prime Minister, has been calculated to 
surprise not a little those whose purblind eyes can 
only see in Mr, Rhodes a more fortunate exaggera- 
tion of their own sordid selves, South Africa has a 
much more accurate con- 
ception of the comparative 
magnitude of its greatest 
son. “The majority of the 
white population of the 
Cape Colony is Dutch, 
not English; but. the 
immense assemblages 
which greeted Mr. Rhodes 
wherever he appeared 
seem to have been as 
unanimous as they were 
enthusiastic. These 
cheering thousands were 
under no_ hallucination 
about the bad blunder 
of the Raid. But all 
great men make blunders, 
which, though bad 
enough, are less deadly 
than the blunder of being 
paralysed into impotence 


by the dread of 
blundering. South 
Africa recognises in 
Cecil Rhodes the one 
man, among all the 
swarm that have en- 


riched themselves with 
her treasure, who realises 
the stewardship of 
wealth, and acts ever 
as trustee for the people. 
And the generous and magnificent fashion in which 
the Cape Colonists have ignored the false step of last 
New Year, and acclaimed with patriotic enthusiasm 
the millionaire Empire-builder, ought to be an 
encouragement to others besides Mr. Beit to go 
and do likewise. 
Mr. Rhodes is a man whose words are 
Mr. Rhodes deeds. But sometimes when the fit 
riseiamtiliees seizes him he can turn a phrase which 
stings and sticks. It is a dangerous 
gift. The bitter sneer which he dropped when he 
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(From a photograph by Ellictt and Fry.) 
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remarked that he was going to England to be. tried 
by the “unctuous rectitude” of his fellow-country - 
men wa3 not politic. 
more felicitously hit of the characteristic of John 
Ball when he is pleased to pose as the Pecksniff 
of the world? When the news of Dr. Jameson’s 
sentence reached him in Matabeleland Mr. Rhodes 
is said to have exclaimed, “ What a tribute to the 
moral worth of the nation 
that has ‘jumped’ the 
world!” Of a different 
order, but not less pun- 
gent, was his remark that 
“territory is everything,” 
a phrase easy to mis- 
represent, but one which, 
as he immediately defined 
it, is indisputably cor- 
rect. But of all Mr, 
~ Rhodes’s many pregnant 
sayings, that which 
stands him in best stead 
was the phrase which he 
constantly repeated last 
January when pressed 
hard to pretend that he 
had never done what he 
had done: “I am not 
going to tell any lies about 
it.” It was a notable 
saying which those who 
are urging him to adopt 
the Loch line as his own 
will do well to remember. 
Mr. Gar- 


gr Hs rett, who 
ofa Pe 
Crisis,” edits South 


Africa — 
not the journal of that 
name, but that section of 
the Continent — issued 
last month a capitally illustrated Christmas Number, 
telling, as only he could do it, the doleful tale of 
the Raid. Although somewhat shamefully dis- 
figured by a plague of advertisements, which, like 
the frogs in Egypt, intrude everywhere, “ The Story 
of a Crisis ” is so excellent a piece of work that it is 
no wonder two editions went off “like hot cakes” 
on the day of publication. Mr. Garrett tells faith- 
fully what he saw with his own eyes in South Africa, 
but he naturally had to rely upon Lord Rosmead for 
much of his “information” about what passed in 
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London. Nelson himself was not more heroical with 
the telescope clapped to his blind eye than Mr. Garrett 
has been in ignoring unwelcome signals that did 
not suit the policy of Cape Town. But he is mistaken 
in asserting (1) that the officers in Holloway pleaded 
that the Colonial Office was privy to the preparations 
made by Mr. Rhodes, and (2) that their plea was 
inquired into by the War Office and declared baseless, 
The officers made no such plea. They have taken 
their punishment in silence. Sir John Willoughby 
made certain statements to his superiors at the War 
Office as to the belief in which he had acted and led 
his subordinate officers to act. No doubt it seems very 
incredible, not only at Cape Town, but elsewhere, that 
the War Office could have compulsorily retired the 
officers without inquiry into these statements, but 
incredible things happen sometimes, and this is one 
of them. Notwithstanding this slight blemish, due to 
excess of zeal and a charity that can think no evil, Mr. 
Garrett’s ‘Story of a Crisis” is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of a very exciting incident 
in contemporary history. 
While Mr. Rhodes is on the high seas, 
i ; hastening home to face the prosecution 
Monarch with which he is threatened, another 
of notable Englishman has landed in 
the Niger, : i 
Africa, where he will leave his mark 
or his corpse. The return of Sir George Goldie to 
the Niger begins an epoch of West African history. 
Sir George Goldie is one of the Empire-builders 
whose work is as silent and secret as that of Mr. 
Rhodes is the reverse. From his office in Mowbray 
House—he occupies the room immediately below my 
sanctum, and looks out on exactly the same scene 
as that which lies below my office windows—Sir 
George Goldie has brooded-for years over the work 
which he is now in the field preparing to accomplish. 
In the last conversation I had with him, immediately 
before his departure, he spoke with deep earnestness 
of the perilous quest on which he was starting. A 
quiet man, who has set his heart on delivering forty 
human beings from an _ infernal slave- 
trade, he made no secret of the arduous nature 
of the task on which he was about to embark 
his fortunes and those of the Niger Company. “ We 
have done much,” he said, “of which fortunately 
nothing has been heard. It is possible to lay the 
foundations of Empire without being disturbed, 
where the climate is too deadly for newspaper 
correspondents to live. I now go to complete the 
work. We shall put it through, but make no mis- 
take, we are putting our fortune to the touch, to win 
or lose it all!” I heartily hope he will win it all, but 


million 
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it is a dangerous business, and we cannot afford to. 
lose either the Niger or its uncrowned king. 
< Thanks largely to the valour of the 
Asiatie Sword handful of 58 Sikhs whom Sir H. H, 
_— Johnston brought from India to 
j Nyassaland, Chekusi, the Angoni chief 
who had risen in revolt against an authority that’ 
suppressed slave raids and massacres, has been 
defeated. Chekusi was captured and executed—a 
fate which he probably preferred to the misery of 
imprisonment. The little expedition of half a dozen 
white officers, one mountain gun, 58 Sikhs and 200 
native troops, marched for nine days over regions so 
hot that the ground blistered the feet of the native 
porters. They passed on their way through the 
ashes of burnt villages heaped with the mutilated 
corpses of the massacred villagers who had fallen 
victims to the vengeance of Chekusi. Then the little 
force met and defeated the Angoni impi, which was 
some thousands strong, and peace now reigns in 
Angoniland. More improbable things have happened’ 
than that the British officer will yet rule all Central’ 
Africa by using the sword of Asia, which our position 
in India enables us to unsheath without an effort. 
If it be a sign of a  Providential 
destiny that the efforts made to 
thwart a policy contribute more to 
its success than those employed in its 
support, then our occupation of Egypt possesses that 
credential. France, out of resentment, appealed to 
the Courts to compel us to refund the half million 
sterling advanced by the Caisse from its surplus to 
the cost of the Soudan Expedition. The immediate 
result has been to compel us to advance the money, 
thereby giving us another hold over Egypt and 
another pledge against premature evacuation. Thus 
the action of France has produced the effect which 
of all others the French least desired. They have 
taken the matter very philosophically—probably in 
obedience to a hint from St. Petersburg. 
The Dark Continent, it will be seen, 
occupies more than its fair share of the 
attention of the world, and especially” 
of England. This is but natural, for, 
as Sir H. H. Johnston has just reminded us, the 
Briton has played the leading réle in the exploration 
and development of Africa. The following passages 
from his address are well worthy of being borne in 
mind :—- 
All the great rivers and lakes of Africa have been made 
known to the world mainly by the explorations of British 


subjects. Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, or Welshmen 
first diecovered and made an actual fact the existence and * 
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approximate dimensions of most of the African lakes. The 
name of Livingstone is indissolubly connected with the mapping 
of the Zambesi, from its source to its mouth. Other Englishmen 
first explored and mapped most of the African rivers. Mungo 
Park is acknowledged by all men to have been the first to 
lace the Niger river accurately on the map. Stanley is the 
eo of the Congo. As regards the Nile and its systems, what 
geographical work done by other Europeans can be compared 
with the researches of Bruce, Petherick, Baker, Speke, and 
Grant? Who were the first to turn the alfa grass of North 
Africa to the practical use of making paper? Englishmen. Who 
first created palm-oil as a trade product, now being sold annually 
for millions of pounds? Englishmen. It was Englishmen like 
Sir John. Kirk, Sir Alfred Moloney, and others, who started or 
developed the trade in rubber and gums on the East and West 
Coasts of Africa. Englishmen, first of all, have developed the 
cultivation of cotton in the Zambesi countries and in Egypt, 
and indigo on the Niger. Who first discovered diamonds and 
gold? Englishmen. And the nitrates, which it is hoped may 
yet add to the exports of Egypt? An Englishman, Mr. Floyer. 
Who first stimulated the cultivation of the ground-nut in the 
Gambia, which now produces nearly all our finest olive oil, 
quietly manufactured at Marseilles? Englishmen. Who in- 
troduced the tea plant into Natal, and created what is likely 
to be a most fiourishing trade in tea in that gallant little colony ? 
Englishmen. And last on this list of agricultural products, 
who were the first coffee-planters in Central Africa? A dogged 
little band of Scotchmen. Who constructed the first railways 
in Africa, which brought prosperity to Egypt and turned Cape 
Colony from a little red patch on the southern extremity of 
Africa into a vast empire? Who encircled the whole continent 
with telegraph cables, and conceived the carrying out of the 
bold project of traversing Africa from south to-north by tele- 
graph wires? Who put the first steamers on the Niger, on the 
Zambesi, on the Congo, on the Nile, on the Gambia, on almost 
every navigable African river? Englishmen. 


It is not a record of which we have cause to be 
ashamed. 
One of the sensations of last month 
has been the publication, the contra- 
diction, and the reaffirmation of the 
Russo-Chinese Treaty, which secures 
to Russia a right of way for her transcontinental 
railway through Manchuria to an ice-free port in 
China. The Russians will not reach the Yellow 
Sea with their railway till 1903, and until then the 
policy of Russia will be a policy of peace. But the 
opening up of Northern China and Southern Siberia to 
the commerce of the world is one of those achievements 
of which Russians may well be proud, although it is 
also one by which British merchants will probably 
be the first to profit. What we need most of all 
just now is that which the late Minister- Wischne- 
gradsky pressed on Sir Robert Morier when I was 
in Russia in 1888: a commercial treaty with Russia 
which would enable us to share with her in the 
industrial and commercial development of the 
immense dominions of the Tsar. 
La At last the improved relations between 
Armenian England and Russia that date from the 
Gaol visit of the Tsar to Balmoral appear to 
en. ie bearing some tangible fruit in 
Turkey. Thanks to the unanimity of the Ambas- 


The 
Russians 


n 
China, 


sadors and the understanding that they would, if 
necessary, apply pressure by sea and land, the Sultan 
has at last been induced to open the prison door and 
to allow the Armenians to leave the dungeonsin which 
they had been flung to rot and die. It is but a 
beginning, no doubt, but it is something solid at all 
events, and to many a miserable captive it is the 
difference between life and death. M. de Nelidoff, 
acting in concert with England and Austria, is 
taking the initiative at Constantinople. He is said 
to be exceedingly gloomy, and will certainly do what- 
ever in him lies to postpone, if he cannot altogether 
avert, the threatened crash of the Ottoman Empire. 
In Russia no definite appointment has 

—— been made of a successor to Prince 
East and West, Lobanoff. M. Zinovieff, who for the 
last five years has been more, or less in 

retreat in Scandinavian latitudes, has returned to 
St. Petersburg, where he hopes either to resume his 
position as head of the Asiatic Department, or to 
secure the coveted portfolio of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Until that office is filled we shall be left. to 
guess very much in the dark as to what policy the 
new Tsar has decided to follow. The latest. news. 
from Russia is that the chief objective of his policy 
in the Far East will be the Russianising of China, 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING THE TERMS OF THE REPORTED 
RUSSO-CH:NESE TREATY. . 
beginuing with Pekin, where Russian schools are to 
be established and Russian influence made predomi- 
nant. In Europe his policy is to rest and be thankful, 
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keeping the peace as long as possible, and doing every- 
thing to postpone the crisis in Turkey. 

In Germany the chief sensation of last 

Whois month was supplied by the great libel 

caanak 9 case brought by Baron Marschali, the 

Foreign Minister of Germany, against 


journalists who had libelled him by accusing him of 


having falsified the report of the Tsar’s speech when 
he passed through Germany on his way to France. 
The suggestion was that the speech had been 
purposely misrepresented in the interests of England 
in order to render difficult a rapprochement between 
Germany and Russia. There was no truth in the 
story, and the journalists who circulated it have been 
sent to prison and fined. The importance of the 
trial, however, lay in the evidence which it afforded 
that the journalists wh» had made those accusations 
azainst the Foreign Minister of Germany were 
instigated thereto by the Chief of the Seeret Potice, 
Tausch, who for the last eighteen years has. had in 
his hands all the’ secrets of the political police. 
Tausch, who was called as a witness in the trial, was 
“given away ” by his subordinates, and then arrested 
on a charge of perjury. He is awaiting his trial, but 
it is hardly credible that Tausch acted solely on his 
own initiative. All Germany is asking who was the 
“hintermann,” and suspicion points naturally to 
Bismarck, for Tausch was a Bismarckian, and there 
is no other personality sufficiently imposing in 
Germany to inspire so secret and subordinate a 
department of administration with the daring design 
of checkmating the foreign policy of Prince Bismarck’s 
successors. The whole story has created a profoundly 
bad impression throughout Europe, and the end is 
not yet. It is possible that the evidence thus 
afforded of disloyalty and secret conspiracy on the 
part of members of the permanent Civil Service may 
lead toa demand for making a clean sweep of the old 
oticials when a new Chancellor comes into power. 
This would, of course, be a violent revolution. But 
in France to-day, as in America not so very long ago, 
it is deemed almo;t indispensable to change the 
personne! of the administration from bottom to top 
whenever a new Cabinet, comes into office. 

In the United States, the question of 
appointments to the chief offices in 
McKinley’s Cabinet is beginning to 
absorb public attention. It is rather 
curious to note how the personality of Mark Hanna, 
the Schnadhorst of the Republicans, appears to 
overshadow that of McKinley. Neither McKinley 
nor Hanna is particularly to be envied. For the 


Mr. 
Bayard’s 
Successor. 


next few weeks their lives will be made a burden t 
them by the flood of office-seekers. Englishmen are 
chiefly interested in knowing who is to succead 
Mr. Bayard in London. Many names have ben 
mentioned, but the report runs that the choice will 
probably lie between Colonel John Hay, of “ Little 
Breeches” fame, and Mr. Chauncey Depew, who 
relations with the Vanderbilts are reported to be no 
longer so intimate as of old. Mr. Chauncey Depsw 
would hardly find sufficient scope for his after-dinner 
oratory in England; but it would no doubt bo a 
convenience to journalists to have a Minister who 
is accustomed to being interviewed a; regularly as 
he gets his breakfast. Coloael John Hay is well 
known in England, where his fam2 as the author of 
the bal’al of “Little Breeches” and “Jim Bludso” 
mide his life miserabl>, for his name was never 
mentione] anywhere but he was immediately saluted 
with a reference to his two ballads, of which h> was 
by no means so proud as he might have been. 

After the excitement of filling the 
offices, the Americans at present are 
most occupied with the question of 
what should be done with Caba. Cabs 
is their Armenia, and they feel very keenly the 
reproach of allowing the pres2nt miserable condition 
of the island to continue. At the same time it is 
very difficult to see what they can do. Spain would 
fight the United States rather than permit the island 
to be torn from h2r possession, and the Americans, 
if they got Cuba as a gift, would be at their wit’s 
end to know what to do with it. It is all very well 
to say that the Cubatts shéulé beaflowed to govern” 
themselves, but there would be an immense risk that 
the island would degenerate into the condition of 
Hayti. The death of Mac2o, the insurgent leader, 
seems to have produced no appreciable effect on the 
rebellion. Things are as far off settlement as ever. 
On the 19th ult. the New York Journal 
published an extremely important 
interview with Prime Minister Canovas 
del Castillo, which Mr. James Creelman, 
as the Journal’s representative, had obtained on the 
previous day in Madrid. The interview took the 
form of a statement evidently prepared with great 
care by the headof the Spanish Government. Canovas 
promises that Cuba shall have what he terms 4 
liberal measure of home rule after the insurgents 
have been conquered ; but he states expressly that— 


Spain will not under any circumstances grant to Cuba 
autonomy after the fashion of Canada. All essential pre- 
rogatives of sovereignty and powers of government in that 
colony will continue to be exercisel here in Spain. This 
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government will not yield an inch to force or to threats of 
force. No concession of any kind will be made until the 
insurrection in Cuba has been brought under control and until 
Spain can give what she refuses to allow any one to take, 
cither by armed insurrection or by treasonable intrigues with 
other nations. 

Prime Minister Canovas then continues this 
remarkable interview with the folowing clear and 
unambiguous paragraphs :— 

President Cleveland has officially tendered the good offices 
of his government to-procure peace upon the basis of Cuban 
autonomy. Spain has made the only reply that could be made 
to such an offer under existing circumstances. I repeat that 
a generous measure of local self-government will be established 
in Cuba when the military situation in that island is such that 
the Spanish government can freely exercise its own discretion 
without giving any opportunity for the accusation that it acts 
upon compulsion. We will not swerve in the slightest degree 
from that policy, no matter what may come. 

Spain is strong enough to-carry on the campaigns in Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands until peace is restored, no matter 
how long the struggle may last. This nation is united; the 
Queen, the government, and, the people have but one mind— 
they are determined téseontinue the wars until insurrec‘ions 
are crushed. The recént. war loan was doubly subscribed by 
our own people, and Of soldiers go t» the field with the 
greatest enthusiasm. | 

Spain will defend herself at all hazarls. She seeks no 
fore gn war, but she fears not war. The question of the com- 
parative strength of nations does not enter into the matter atalL 

There certainly can be found no promise of peace- 
ful settlement in this authoritative Spanish utterance. 
The kind of home rule that Mr. Cleveland favours 
for Cuba is a kind that Spain will never grant. 
Cuba has no future except the alternative of com- 
plete separation from Spain or else absolute Spanish 
domination. 

In home politics there is only one 

Overtaxed question which has made any serious 

Bien d s, Progress during December, and that is 

the question of the financial relations 
of Ireland to Great Britain. Months ago I called 
attention to the immense significance of that report, 
at a time when it was generally ignored. Now, 
almost for the first time in the century, the Irish 
landlords, the Unionists of Belfast, and the Home 
Rulers of all shades, have 
joined hands in pressing an 
Irish grievance upon the 
attention of the Govern- 


poverished districts of Great Britain. The agitation 
in Ireland is growing, and we may expect to find the 
first battle in the House of Commons turn on: this 
question. The diagram printed below (reproduced 
from the Dublin Daily Express) represents the Irish 
Conservative view as to the extent to which Ireland 
has been wrongfully mulcted by the excessiye taxa- 
tion imposed by the predominant partner. 

Questions of labour have attracted con- 
siderable attention during December. 
The German Emperor has more or less 
openly taken a hand in the Hamburg 
strike by expressing his sympathy with the employers 
and suggesting means by which the strikers may be 
circumvented. At home the struggle—which has been 
waged intermittently for a generation back—between 
the right of the quarrymen on Lord Penrhyn's 
quarries to form themselves into a Trade Union, and 
their somewhat pasha-like employer, has come to a 
head. The quarrymen having refused to give up their 
union at the dictation of their employer, the quarries 
have been closed, and three thousand workmen sent 
adrift. Lord Penrhyn’s action savours more of the 
beginning of the century than of the principles 
that are generally recognised at its close. Subserip- 
tions are being raised throughout the country to 
enable the quarrymen to fight their battle. The 
appeal to the Board of Trade has been thwarted 
by Lord Penrhyn’s action. The only consolation ‘in 
this bad business is that Lord Penrhyn seems to have 
taken pains to divest himself of every rag of sympathy 
with which he might have been regarded. — It is well 
in a dispute of this kind to have the right and the 
wrong so clearly divided that no person can make 
any mistake as to the side with which he ought to 
sympathise. 
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up recruits for Ireland in 
every part of the im- 
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9. Five men killed in the Abernant Colliery. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Dec. 1. Resolution, urging immediate establishtient 


of non-sectarian Board Schools, passed by the 
National Education League. 

Hamburg Dock Strikers numberel 14,500 men. 

. Dr. Jameson released from Holloway Gaol. 

South-Eastern Poor Law Conference opeued at 
the Royal United Service Institution. 

Appeal Court of the Mixed Tribunals in Alex- 
andria declarei the Egyptian. Government 
must refund the money granted for the Don- 
gola Expedition. 

Austro-Hungarian Commercial Treaty de- 
nounced by the Hungarian Governmaut, 

Roumanian Ministry resigne |. 

Numerous arrests made from the 
“Young Turkish”. Party in Culi- 
stantinople. 

Signor Cecchi, Italian Consul-General 
at Zavzibar, and several other 
officers killed by Somalis. 

Employers’ Union at Hamburg re- 
jecte1 the proposal of appoiuting an 
Arbitration B ;ard, while the Strikers 
agreed to accept Arbitration. 

. Constitution of the British Empire 
League discussed at the Guildha!!. 

South-Eastern Poor Law Conference 
discussed ‘* Vagrancy ” aud ‘* Work- 
house Nursing.” 

National Agricultural Union met at 

# Birmingham. 

Mr. Conyngham Greene, British Agent 
in the ‘Transvaal, refused the Ad- 
dress of British Inhabitants of Pre- 
toria. 

Terrific Eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
occurred. 

A National Christmas Gift for Mr. 

Bayard, the American Ambassador, 
preposed by the Daily Telegraph. 

. Deputation from the British and 
Foreign Blind Associ.tion urging 
special Legislation for the Blind, 
waited upon the Duke of Devonshire. 

Fearful storm swept the Channel. 

Mr. Gerald Balfour suggested, to a 
deputation, that Irish Chambers of 
Commerce inquire into various Re- 
forms of Private Bill Legislation. 

General Strike declared in Hamburg. 

Extra Doctors appointed by the Go- 
vernment to fight the Plague iu 
Bombay. 

. Khedive and Council accepted Great 

Brit 1in’s offer of assistance. 

. Opening of the Smithfield Club Show 
at Agricultural Hall. 

General Manager of the London and 
North-Western Railway refused to 
receive a deputation from the Amal- 
gamatel Society of Railway Ser- 
vants. 

President Cleveland’s Message read at 
the Opening of the Washington Congress. 

Journalists Leckert and Lfitzon sentenced by the 
German Court to eighteen months’ Imprison- 
ment, 

. London County Council voted to purchase 
tramways of the North Metropolitan ani 
London Street Tramways Companies. 

Additional men dismissed by the London and 
North-Western Railway. 

Sir E. Monson presented his Credentials as 
British Ambassador to President Faure. 

Annual Meeting of the Pupil Teachers’ 
University Scholarship Committee convened. 

One-man One-vote and Female Suffrage Bill 
passed the Australian Legislative Assembly. 

German ship, Rajah, fouundei off Lundy Island. 

. Antonio Maceo, Cuban Insurgent Leader, re- 

ted killed. 

Celebration held in Paris in honour of Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Russia reported to have obtainel a Coaling 
Station in Abyssinia. 

The Lord Mayor presided at the 4th Annual 
Meeting of the Surgical Aid Society. 

A Resvlution opposing Rate Aid for Voluntary 
School; passed by the Central Chamber of 
Agri-ulture, 


rs 


Vienna Municipal Council refused to purchase 
Gas Works of an English Company. 

British Government refused the Porte a New 
Commervial Treaty. 


. Directors of the London and North-Western 


Railway offered to meet their dismissed me2. 
Protectionists held a Conference in St. Jam>s’s 
Hall. 


all. 
M. André Theuriet and M. Albert Vandal were 
elected members of the French Academy. 
North-German Lloyd steamer Salier, with 280 
persons on board, wrecked off Cape Corrufeo. 
News received of an Angoni Zulu attack upon 
a portion of British Central Africa Prote:- 


THE LATE JOSE ANTONIO MACEO. 


. Eighty of the Young Turkey Party exiled. 
. Dispute between the London and North-Western 


Railway Company and the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants settled. 

Lord Piayfair presided at the Annual Meeting 
of the Society for the Promotion of Technical 
Education. 

Russia commanded all relief for India to be con- 
veyed carriage free 


. Browning Celebration held in St. Marylebone 


Church. 
Public Meeting at Cork considered the Report of 
the Financial Relations Commission. 
Personson Indian Relief Work number 331,700. 
Discussion on the Navy Estimates opened in the 
French Chamber. 
The Ambassadors demanded the immediate re- 
call of the Turkish Envoy from Crete. 


. Trade Unionists met in Manchester to protest 


against the dismissal of the London and 
North Western Employés. 
Students arrested in Moscow. 


- Dublin Corporation Meeting discussed the 


Taxation of Ireland. 
Two hundred Hamburg Strikers resumed work. 
Orient Liner Orotava was submerged in Til- 
bury Dock. 


OR DECEMBER. 


15. Victorian Era Exhibition Committee of Advice 


held its first meeting. 

Sir Douglas Maclagan, Professor of Forensig 
Medicine for thirty-four years, granted g 
retiring pension by Edinburgh University, 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s house, near Cape Town, 
burned down. 

Sultan promised to issue an amuesty for Ar 
—- and to recall the Special Envoy from 
srete, 

Judicial Procedure Amendment Bill rejected by 
the Reichstag. 

Eight hundred Clyde seamea went on strike, 


. Duke of Westminster presided at a Meeting of 


ton of the Queen’s Commemoration 
yund, 

National Liberal Federation at Liver. 
pool passed Resolutions touching the 
Armenian and Education Questions, 

President Kruger declared that the 
Government and all true Burghers 

_ feel only good will towards Britain, 

Dingaan’s Day celebrated in the 
‘Transvaal, 

Disturbance in Hamburg created by 
the strikers. 

A European Protection Committee 
formed at Manila. 

. M. Deucher_elected Presideat of Swit- 
zerland, : 

- Earthquake shocks felt in England 
and Wales. 

Plague in Bombay reported increasing. 

United States Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee resolved to report a Resolu- 
tion declaring for, the Kecognition of 
the Indepencence of Cuba. 

French Chamber voted to Increase the 
Estimate for Cavalry. 

. Eight of the Barcelona Anarchists 
sentenced to death. 

Fatal Explosion of Firedamp occurred 
in the Reschitza Colliery. 

. Mr. G. Greville appointed Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister Kesident and Consul- 
General at Bangkok. 

Lerd Kelvin awarded the Argo Meda} 
by the Paris Academy of Sciences, 

Remaining Barcelona Anarchists con- 
demned to from 8 to 19 years of im- 
prisonment. 

Commercial Treaty b: tween Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria signed. 

32. Senate at Rome approved the [i 
Tunisian Treaty with France. 

23. Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory 
opened, in Albemarle Street, by the 
Prince of Wales. 

Dr. Temple confirmed Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

General John J. H. Gordon appointed 
one of the Council of India, 

Articles of the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
— Company sanctioned by the 

‘sar. 


24. Enthusiastic reception given Mr. Rhodes at 


Port Elizabeth, 


25. Japanese Parliament opened. 


German and Portuguese authorities at Delagoa 
Bay exchanged greetings acknowledging the 
end of the unpleasantness. 


. Colonel Grey and Celonel H. White released 


from Holloway Prison. 

Demands of the employés refased by the North 
Eastern Railway. 

Indian Relief Works employed 561,800 persous. 

Venezuelan Minister to the United States 
declared the people of Venezuela eatisfied 
with the Boundary Treaty. 

M. Doumer accepted the Governorship of Tong- 


king. 

eg of the Servian Ministry accepted by 
the King. 

Skirmishes occurred in British Bechuanaland. 


. Board of. Trade failed to settle the difficulty 


vetween Lord Penrhyn and his employees. 

Citizens of Dublin urged the eétention of the 
Government to the Taxation of Ireland. 

W. N. Beauclerk appointed British Consul 
General at Budapest. 

An increase of European Judges agreed to by 
the Khedive and Cabinet. 
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met at Rathmore crushel a family 
of te.. 

Meeting held at Limerick to discuss the Finan- 
cial Relations Commission. 

Irish Parliamentary Party, at a meeting in 
Dublin, resolvei to offer Amendments to 
the Address to Parliament touching the 
Financial Grievance. 

The Lord Mayor received an Iudiin Deputation 
urging the opening of a Fund at the Mansion 
House for the Famine Sufferers. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes rezeivel a hearty welcome at 
Cape Town. 

Tufektchieff and Atzoff, charged with the 
Marder of M. Stampboloff, sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment each. 


. Sir Joseph Li-ter and Lord Kinnear made Peers. 


Annual Conference of Incorpurated Society of 
Musicians voted to urge Sir John Gorst to 
make the teaching of Music from Staff-Notu- 
tion compulsory in Elementary Schools. 

Indian National Congress met at Calcutta, 





SPEECHES. 

1. Mr. G. Curzon, M.P., at Manchester, on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. M’Gaw, Mr. Carvell 
Williams, M.P., Rev. Dr. Parker and others, 
at Memorial Hall, on the Injustice of Sectarian 
Board Schools. 

Lord Balfour, at Edinburgh, on Her Majesty's 
Mi:isters, 

Lor. Wolsel*y, at Edinburgh, on the Influence 
of War on Civilisation. 

Lov. Winchilsea, at Birmingham, on a Customs 
Union betwee Great-Britain and her Colonies. 


Sir E. S. Dawes, at Stratford, on Marine 
Engineering and Commerce. 


. Lol Rosebery, Sir W. Besant, and others at 


Queen’s Hall, on London. 

Mr. Brodrick, M.P., at Farnbam, on Economy 
in the Ac ministration of the Army. 

Col. J. K. Trotter, R.A., before the Royal 
Geographical Society, on an Expedition to the 
Sources of the Niger. 


Mr. C. A. Cripps, M.P., at Marlow, on State ” 


Aid for Education. 
Mr. George Dixon, M.P., 
Boar.t Schools for Britain. 


at Birmingham, on. 


. Lorl Wolseley, at Perth, on the Army, Nayy, 


ani Reserve Forces. 

Mr. Walter Long, in Holborn Restaurant, on the 
Re ent Improvement in Agriculture... 

Sir H. H. Johnston, before the Royal Colenial 
Institute, on England in Central Africa. 

Sir Chas. Tupper, before the Council of the 
United Empire League, on Preferential Trate 
in the Empire. 


. Lord Spencer, at Dudley, o2 the Liboral Leader- 


ship. 

Mr. Teun Morley, at Battersea, on the Necessity 
of Technical E lucation. 

Sir P. Maguus, at Norwood, on British Technical 
Schools. 


Lord Rosebery, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. R. Cox, 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, and others, at Edinburgh, 
on a Robert L. Stevenson Memorial. 

Mr. James Lowther, Sir H. Howorth, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Seton-Karr, Sir W. Barttelot, 
Lord Masham, and others, at St. James’s 
Hall, in favour of Protection. 

Sir J. Poynter, at Burliogton House, a 
Tribute to the Memory of Lord Leighton an1 
Sir J. Millats. 

Sir H. 8. Cuoningham, at Westminster, on 
Indian Famines. 

Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, at Leeds, on 

, Law and Liberty. 


: 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


ll. Mr. rshmalth, at Mapéhester, on the Spirit of 


sie H. Fowler, at Wolverhampton, on the 
Liberal Party, 
iy Mundella, at Birmingham, on German 


Sir Arthur Arnold, before the Bow and Bromley 
Institate, on Edu:ation. 
12. Lord Castletown, at Cork, on Justice for Ireland. 
Dean Farrar, at St. Marylebone Church, on 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
14. John Dillon, M.P. “ ho at on Home Rule 
and the Radical P. 
Robert Wallace, M. P. .» at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Pai. a Phe Fy 
Sir George ‘owell, at Liverpool, on His 
Arctic Trip. 
Dr. R, Spence Watson, at Newcastle, on the 
Liberal Party. 
15. Sir Joha Gorst, at Limehouse, on the Policy of 
the Conservative Party. 
Mr. John Dillon, M P., at Manchester, oa the 
Nationalist Party. 
Sir H. Campbell-Hannerman, at Paisley, on the 
— of the Opposi 
16. Lord ee, at — "Unity Club, on the 


17. Mr, Bayard, at Bristol, on Settlement of all 
Disputes between Great Britain ani the 


United States. 

21. Mr. James Bryce, M.P., at Aberdees, on the 
Armenian Situation. 

22. Sir A. Forward, M.P., at Prescot, on Employers” 

Mr. “Rhodes, ty Port Elizabeth, on His 


Object in Sonth A: 
26. ArtharJ. Balfour, M. p. 


2h. 


at Ha:ldington, on the 


Gro Confilence in Unionist Policy. 
3) Mr. Cecil v0 at Cape Towa, ou the Future 
of South Afri 
aL Saiadenre ary at Darliagtoa, on Recent 
a” «CPariiameatary 
OBITUARY. 
De>. 1. Rev. William W. E-lwards, 60. 


Dr. Gilbert W. Child, Oxford. 
ter Hubert A. Se: LL,D., Litt.D., 75. 
Rev. W. Tufnell, D.D, Canon-Resi- 


5.. Sir Henry L. Phillips, K.C.M.G. 
Sir oe a L. a ae 56. 
Henry M.P. . 
; Hear -Adanival Francis ee, S, M.G., 59. 


IF 
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Lieut.-Colonel Sir E. Henderson, 
Admiral T. H. M. Martin, 67. 
9. Senhor Souza Lobo, ex-Portuguese Minister, at 
Buenos Ayres. 
10. M. Armand Rousseau, Governor of French Far 
East Possessions, 61. 
Deputy Barazzuoli. 
Sigvor Faginoli. 
Mme. Furtado Heine, philanthropist, 75. 
ll. L. C. Tennyson-D’Eyaconurt, 82. 
Captain Herbert P. Kuevitt, R.N., 63. 
James Gallaher, F.R. a S., €.C., J.P., 66. 


12, es 
Paget Bayly, 78 Copenhagen University, 
Coal rauttmansdorff, President Upper he 


Austrian Reichsrath, 72. 
Mrs. Smith-Brid (“ Mrs. Forrester.”’) 
13. Mgr. the Hon. Gilbert C. Talbot, 80. 
Lieut.-Colonel Davii Potter, 52. 
14. John Stuart Bligh, Earl of Darnley, 70. 
General Heary Wilkins, 68, 


Da reiierr @ac 





16. Bes. Thomas B. Pollock. 
t, Rev. ap W. H. } eepamets First 


Rear- Admiral Mcc.. Alexander, 6 
1%. prt ada ed ,; 


Richard Pobl, 
19. James Chas. a ee Earl of Nor- 
manton, ‘Lyeck 
Dr, James. L a Catholi: Bishop of 
Kildare and PPeighlicn 
Major-General G BT Tremenheere, 87. 
Heury C. Loebintz, , 65. 
2!. Major-Ge & 2 


24. Major-General J. D. Mein, 83. 
Surgeon Lieut.-Col. F.C. Nicholson, M.D., 51. 
Captain R. Stokes, R.N., 86. 

25. = J. I. Sheldon, Hon. Canon of Canterbary, 


sae Fry, son of Elizabeth Fry, 87 
Captain Chas. P. G. Hicks, Bermuda. 
26. Prof. Emil der Bois-Reymond, University of 
Berlin, 78 
George F. Schacht, 73. 
27. Sir John — , Seaeeer stats maker, 80. 
Gener: ith Read, formerly American 
Miner ‘a Aten and Consul-General in 


Rev. T' ~~ pegy en ~ 
29. Bertram Currie, ban 

Admiral of the Fleet, sir A Alex. “Milne, 92. 

Sir George B. Owens, M.D., 

Canon Christopher Bird, 83. 

Gen. Sir George C. Langley, 86. 
30. George J. Browne. 

Marquis of Sligo, 76. 

Rev. Evan H. Evans, 60. 

H. G. Edwards, Secretary of Embassy at Rome, 


52, 
3I. > Fabre, Ruman Catholic Archbishop ef 
ontreal, 


¢ Deatas ANNOUNCED. 


Mrs. W. H. Brookfield, the recipient of Thacke~ 
ray’s Letters. 

Ejiward Pakenham Brooks, Colonial Treasurer 
of Grenada. 

Hon. Jos. Cheesman, President, Liberia, Nov. 11. 

Prof. Emil von Wolff, pore Agricultural Col- 
lege, Wurtemburg, 77 

ag John S. Ross, 70. 

Dr. Straus, Professor ‘of Pathology, Paris Medi- 


Hert Ernst — German statistician, 75. 
—, A. Gyald, astronomer, U.S.A, 72, 
ov. 


~ 26. 
Louis A. _—— ee Il. ol 
7 T. H. Carthew, East 
Mar jis de 


rq Montcalm. 
Alfred — a he eg of dynamite. 


Professor Valenzia, University, 66 

Alessandro Salvini, tr. 

Cardinal Boyer, Arch’ of Bourges, 67. 

William Dorrell, Prof. of ogee 45 years 
at Royal Academy of eo phew 

M. Paul Aréne, novelist and 


poet, 53. 
ee Ex-Minister for Colonies, 
Genera Sheremetjeff, Aide-de-Camp to the 


Herr J. W. von Foo ony violinist, 74 

M. Halanzier President of the 
age de mgs 77. 

C. Goldney, Stafford Prison Chaplain, 















HE topic of the month that was, and the topic of 
the month that is, often differ. On this occasion 
there is no doubt as to what is the topic of the 

month, whether we construe the month as meaning 
December or January. 
Parliament meets within 
three days after the publi- 
cation of these pages, and 
within a few days later 
Mr. Rhodes will arrive from 
the Cape, which ho was to 
leave on the 6thinst. The 
reappointment of the Select 
Commitie2 will be ap- 
proved, and ths great in- 
quiry will oper, the issue of 
which may have painful 
results for more than on3 
statesman. A few words, 
therefore, as to the Com- 
mittee and its duties may 
not be out of place. It 
wili be remembered that 
the Select Committee was 
appointed at the close of 
the last session. Jt held 
only one meeting, and left 
the inquiry practically 
intact until the New Year. 
It was understood that Mr. 
Chambeilain offered the 
Opposition e:ther a Select 
Committee or a Special 
''ribunal, after the fashion 
of the Parnell Commission. 
Sir William Harcourt de- 
cided in favour of the 
Committee, which was ac- 
* Cording * ay pointed “After 
considerable negotiations. 
It is a fairly representative 
body, the most notable ~ 
figures being the Chairman, 
Mr. W. L. Jacxson, formerly 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary 
of State for the Co'onies ; 
Sir William Harcourt; Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
formerly Secretary of State for War; Sir M. Hicks 
Beach, the Chancelior of the Exchequer; while Mr. 
Henry Labouclere of Truth, who has for years past 
been the unsparing assailant of Mr. Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company, occupies a seat on the Committec 
as an informal public prosecutor. Myr. Labouchere very 
modestly proposes to entrust Mr. Blake of Canada with 
the position of leading counsel for the prosecution, while 
l.e himself will act as an unobtrusive junior, When the 
Comittee was nominated its scope was thus defined :— 
“ To inquire into the origin and circumstances of the 
incursion into the South African Republic by an 
armed force, and into the administration of the 
British South Africa Company, and to report 
thereon; and further to report what alterations 


JHE JOPIC OF THE MONTH. 


THE EARLIER POLICY OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 








RT. HON. W. L. JACKSON, M.P. 


Chaii man of the Select Cummitt e of lnquiry into the origin of the 
Jameson Rail. 


(From a photograph by Russell and Suns.) 





are desirable in the Government of the territories 
under the control of the Company.” 
Some doubt having been expressed as to whether or 
not this form of worls covered the inquiry, all doubt 
was put at rest by Mr, 
Chamberlain’s declarations 
which are embodied hy 
questions asked in the 
House, to which Mr. Cham- 
. berlain replied in the most 
explicit manner. 

Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has declared 
indeed that he proposes to 
address himself more to 
questions bearing upon the 
future than upon the past, 
but that is not the mood 
of Mr. Labouchere. He is 
determined to rip up 
everything from the very 
beginning. Just as Par- 
liament was rising last 
year Mr. Chamberlain 
issued an appeal on behalf 
of the Committee to all 
and sundry to send in such 
information as may have 
any bearing upon the 
questions before the Com- 
mittee; and, further, sum- 
moning the directors, and 
a'so Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit, 
and Dr. Harris, to be in 
readiness to appear before 
the Committec and give 
evidence. From the 
directors, with one or two 

* @BCeptions,itis notexpectel 


be obtained bearing upon 
the raid. The Board of 
Directors knew nothing 
about it until it had 
actually taken place; and 
then they obtained tlieir 
information through the 
same source as the gencral public. It is different with 
Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit, and Dr. Harris, who are all 
summoned to attend before the Committee, and bring 
with them such papers and documents and other 
information as the Commiltee may desire, 

When the Comnittee was in process of formation, 
thera was considerable discussion as to who should 
occupy the chair. According to precedent, the Minister 
at the head of the department concerned is the natural 
chairman of such committee. Mr. Chamberiain, how- 


ever, refused to accept the position, and did so because 


he was one of the parties whose conduct was to be 
inquired into, There are indeed some, both at the 
Cape and in London, who have publicly declared that 
the only matter left to be inquired into is the participa- 
tion of the Colonial Office, not in the raid, of which the 





that any information will. 
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“witness. 





Colonial Office admittedly knew nothing, but the pre- 
- parations which made the raid possible. 


THE FIRST WITNESS. 


If this be so, obviously the first person to be 
called before the Committee will be the representative 
of the Colonial Office, who should table all the 
yapers, documents and correspondence that has taken 
place of which the department is cognizant. This, of 
course, Will precede any inquiry into other matters. 
The Colonial Office can hardly be expected to hold 
hack any information in its own possession when it 
is appealing to the general public to contribute 
any evidence which may lead to the elucidation of 
the truth. If precedent were followed, the first person 
to be called before the Committee, therefore, would 
be Mr. Fairfield, who is at the head*of the African 
Department. of the Colonial Office, and through 
whose hands all the papers passed in the eventful 
period preceding and following the raid.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Fairfield is not an available witness. 
Not a man of strong constitution, the long con- 
tinued strain of last year’s crisis broke him down. 
lle had an apoplectic fit in the office which nearly 
proved fatal, and after his removal to the South of 
France ke had another, from which it was a marvel. that 
he recovered. His evidence, if taken at all, must be 
takcn on commission. For him to come to London to 
expose himself to cross-examination by a large com- 
mittee in the presence of a crowd would be utterly 
fatal to any chance of his recovery. Following Mr. Fair- 
field would be his official superior, Sir Robert Meade, the 
Permanent Secretary of the Colonial Office. But here 
again a strange fatality, which se2ms to pursre these 
concerned in this unfortunate business, is. equally in 
evidence. Sir Robert Meade the other day fell down and 
broke his leg, and although he is progressing favourably, 
if he appears before the Committee he will have to limp 
in on crutches or be carried in on a ehair. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S EVIDENCE, 


But whether by Mr. Fairfield, or Sir Robert Meade, 
Lord Selborne or any other, the dozuments in thy 


~arghiwet mt thee®lentet Offiee will be fully laid before 


the Committee. -There is little doubt as to the next 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies will 
himself have to take the stand in order to give his 
explavations of the events recorded in' the documents 
laid before the Committe, If Mr. Chamberlain makes 
a clean breast of everything, and explains exactly 
what he knew and what he did not know, there will 
no doubt be considerable sensation both in the Com- 
mittee, in England, and still more in foreign parts; but 
although it may for the moment be found expedient that 
he should defend his action from another place than the 
Front Ministerial Bench, his future career would not 
suffer any more than Sir James Stansfeld’s did when he 
retired on the discovery that letters from Orsini had been 
addressed to Mazzini at his house. As soon as the evi- 
dence is before the Committee all questions as to the 
Chartered Company or Mr. Rhodes will be cast in the 
shade for ordinary politicians by the discussion that 


will then of necessity arise as to the effect the evidence. 


‘vill have on the position of Mr. Chamberlain. 


THE EXACT POINT AT ISSUE. 

In view of the controversy which is certain to arise, it 
will ba as well to state in advance exactly the nature of 
the charge which Mr, Chamberlain will have to meet. 
That charge, it need not be said, will not be brought 





‘without foundation, 
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‘against him by Mr. Rhodes or by any of the South African 
witnesses, for the worst that can be said against Mr. 


Chamberlain is that he regarded their operations with too 
sympathetic an eye. This can hardly be alleged against 


‘him as an offence hy those whose conspiracy profited 


by his action or inaction. If matters were left to 
the South Africans, Mr. Chamberlain would not be asked 
a-question, nor would he be put in any sense upon his 
defence. Ie has not to vindicate himself from any charges 
but those which would be brought against him by the 
enemies of the Chartered Company and by the enemies of 
Mr. Rhodes. Whcn the communications are published 
which have passed between London and Cape Town on the 
subject of the transfer cf the jumping-off place in Bechu- 
analand and of the Bechuanaland police, then we may 
expect to hear a great outcry raised against Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the Colonial Office for what will be alleged to 
be their criminal connivance in the conspiracy which 
ultimately went off at half-cock in Dr. Jameson’s unfor- 
turate raid. Fortunately, by the publication of “ The 
History of the Mystery ” the public, including the mem- 
bers of the Committee, are now freshly reminded of the 
circumstances under which that territory was ceded to 
the Chartered Company and the object for which it was 
required. 
‘a8 THIN AS A SHEET OF PAPER.” 

The difference letween what Mr. Chamberlain was 
hound to do as a patriotic Minister of the Empire, and 
what the Daily Chronicle declares to be “ the most damning 
charge ever brought against a Minister of State in our 
time,” is, it has been well said, as thin as a sheet of paper, 
and Mr. Chi mberlain can be well relied upon to use all 
his. marvellous persuasive capacity to prove that he 
staycd on the right side of the sheet of paper. Mr. 
Rhodes and his colledgues will undoubtedly do every- 
thing that can le done, consistently with speaking the 
truth, to support Mr. Chamberlain in this contention. 
As Mr. Labouchere, who conducts the case for the prose- 
cution, is anxious to save Mr. Chamberlain, it is evident 
that the gercral belief. prevailing, even among those who 
know the facts, that Mr. Chamberlain will get off, is not 
That calculation is, however, pre- 
cisely the most dangerous element ia the-whelesituation ; 
for if Mr. Chamberlain relies upon this, he will be 
tempted to avoid that frank disclosure which would break 
the force of all the revelations that, may be made. 


WHAT IS ADMITTED. 


The facts of the case lie in a nutshell. When the 
Committee is in possession of the documents, they will 
find that, immediately on his entry into office, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, after hearing the appeal made to him by 
Dr. Harris, who came to this country charged with a 
mission by Mr. Rhodes to plead for the ces-ion of the 
territory and of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, refused 
to accede to this request. Whatever was said then by 
Dr. Harris failed to induce Mr. Chamberlain to comply 
with Mr. Rhodes’s wishes. On this point there is no 
conflict of testimony. 


THE DRIFTS QUESTION, 


After recording this refusal, Mr. Chamberlain went to 
the Mediterranean for a holiday. On his return he found 
that affairs in South Africa had taken a very serious 
turn. President Kruger, in defiance of the Convention, 
had closed the Drifts. practically shutting off communi- 
cation between the Transvaal and the Cape Colony, in 
order to compel the payment of excessive railway rates, 
imposzd in defiance of a definite promise. Further, he 
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found that Mr. Rhodes, with the Cape Ministry and 
the Dutch party of the Cape Colony at his back, were 
clamouring for him to act against the Transvaal, even if 
his action involved war. It was also a matter of common 
knowledge that the Reform agitation in Johannesburg 
might at any moment be driven into revolutionary 
courses. In other words, Mr. Chamberlain on his return 
found himself within a stone’s throw of war with the 
Transvaal 
ITS SEQUEL. 


Wars cannot be made with rose-water, and it was but 
reasonable, when Mr. Chamberlain received the promise 
of Mr. Rhodes and the Cape Ministry to pay half the 
cost of the operations against the Transvaal, that Mr. 
Chamberlain should show himself willing to meet Mr. 
Rhodes’s wishes in the matter of the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate. A suggestion from the High Commissioner that 
the difficulty might be met by the cession, not of the whole 
Protectorate, but of a strip along the frontier, indicated a 
possible compromise which both sides were glad to adopt. 
Hence, within less than two months of his positive 
refusal to hand over the police to the Company, Mr. 
Chamberlain placed the whole of thé police at Mr. 
Rhodes’s disposal, although at the same time he only 
handei over to him a mero fragment of the territory 
which that police was raised to patrol and defend. 


WHY THE POLICE WERE HANDED OVER. 


The reasons which officially governed Mr. Chamberlain’s 
conduct in this connection have already been published. 
The strip of territory was wanted for the railway, and the 
police were needed to protect the railroad makers from 
the attacks of the ferocious natives, who were conveniently 
supposed to exist; but the real reason, it is obvious, 
must have been other than this, Nor is it necessary to 
go beyond the strained relations established by the quarrel 
about the Drifts to explain Mr. Chamberlain’s change of 
front. The cession of the frontier strip and the hand- 
ing over of the Bechuanaland police must be regarded 
as a measure that had as its objective a possibly hostile 
Transvaal rather than the imaginary savages of whom 
the railway contractors were supposed to stand in dread. 
It was known at the Colonial Office that an insurrection 
was expected in Johannesburg. It was equally well 
known, to Mr. Chamberlain that when that insurrection 
broke out, it was the desire of Mr. Rhodes to be able to 
be in a position on the frontier with a ‘sufficient body of 
armed men to intervene at the critical moment in order to 
secure the success of the insurrection. 


LORD LOCH’S LINE. 


Lord Loch, it will be remembered, had gone very far 
in this direction when the trouble in Johannesburg had 
threatened to be acute. Lord Loch’s plan of campaign 
was clear. He stationed the Bechuanaland police on 
the frontier, and made it known that on the first out- 
break of an insurrection he would warn President 
Kruger that he held him responsible for the safety of 
British lives and property, and if he failed to protect 
British lives and property, Lord Loch at the head of the 
Bechuanaland police would have proceeded to Johannes- 
burg to establish peace upon stable foundations. That, 
in diplomatic form, was a method of saying that Lord 
Loch, whenever Johannesburg was driven to revolt, 
meant to intervene-for the purpose of securing for 
Johannesburgers those rights and liberties to which they 
were properly entitled. It would not be uncharitab‘e to 
Mr. Chamberlain to assume that, in sanctioning the 
transfer of the Bechuanaland police, he contemplated that 
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the new Imperial authority on- the frontier would aet 
at least as decisively on behalf of the Johannesburg 
insurgents as Lord Loch admittedly intended to do. 


WHAT MR. CHAMBERLAIN INTENDED. 


What Mr. Chamberlain will say no doubt is that he 
did do all this, but that while contemplating the 
possible employment of the frontier force for the 
maintenance of peace in the Transvaal, he never contem- 
plated that it would be used except on the initiative 
of the High Commissioner. To this it will probably be 
objected by those who, like Mr. Leonard Courtney, seem 
to hold a brief for the Boers, that such an explanation 
merely shows that the only difference between Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Chamberlain is, that they were both conspirators; 
but Mr. Chamberlain would have employed the High 
Commissioner a3 his tool, whereas Mr. Rhodes allowed 
Dr. Jameson to act on his own initiative. 


WHAT OUR ENEMIES WILL SAY. 


Mr. Chamberlain will have his own answer to make, no 
doubt; but we may as well prepare ourselves for expecting 
every German, Dutch, French, and Transvaal newspaper 
to declare that Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial Office, 
together with the leading Imperial officers in South 
Africa, were all heart and soul in a conspiracy, not to 
make the Raid—which was an accident born out of due 
season—but to place a British force upon the frontier 
of the Transvaal, nominally for the purpose of pro 
tecting the builders of a railway, but in reality for the 
purpose of securing the success of the insurrection 
in Johannesburg. The same critics, no doubt, have 
brought the same charge against Lord Loch, and with 
quite as muchreason. The difference is that Lord Loch, 
as High Commissioner, was prepared to act on his own 
initiative, which was well within his prerogative, while 
Mr. Chamberlain, in acquiescing in all that Mr. Rhodes 
proposed, and even going beyond what he was asked for 
by transferring the police before he handed over 
the territory, appeared to acquiesce in laying the 
responsibility for action upon the shoulders of the 
Administrator of Matabeleland. 


THE HIGH COMMISSIONER. 


Another question which will no doubt exercise the 
close attention of the Committee willbe how far 
the Imperial officers at the Cape were implicated in 
the conspiracy. I call it a conspiracy, because there 
is no questiom as to its real nature. Those who are 
nearest to head-quanters profess themselves as very 
confident that although Lord Rosmead received many 
hints which he might have interpreted had he been 
younger and more alert, he did not as a matter of fact 
appreciate what was going on until the bolt had 
fallen. But if this can be said for Lord Rosmead, it 
may be more difficult to make a similar plea on 
behalf of other Imperial authorities on the spot. 
Sir Graham Bower, the Imperial Secretary, who to 
some extent might be regarded as Lord Rosmead’s 
alter ego at Cape Town, and Mr. Newton, tho resident 
magistrate in Bechuanaland, can hardly plead that 
they were in total ignorance of what was about to be 
done. They will no doubt plead, with Mr. Chamberlain, 
that they never intended to go beyond Lord Loch’s line, 
They may have also to satisfy the Committee as to 
the chain of reasoning by which they were able to 
convince themselves that Dr. Jameson might legitimately 
be allowed to exercise by a process of informal de‘egation 
the prerogatives which by law were vested in the High 
Commissioner, 
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MR. RHODES’S LINE. 

So far as Mr. Rhodes was concerned, there can be no 
question as to the part which he played in the matter, 
It would be in vain for him to pretend, as some in- 
judicious friends have suggested, that he never intended 
to go beyond the Loch line. Even if he had done 
nothing else than subsidise the insurrection in Johannes- 
burg, it is evident that such a defence would be 
impossible, All that Mr. Rhodes can plead is that he 
adopted the Loch line plus the part of paymaster-general 
to the insurrectionary movement at Johannesburg, and 
plus his giving Dr. Jameson a free hand to usurp on 
occasion, Should necessity arise, the prerogatives of the 
High Commissioner, i 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S WAY OF SALVATION. 

If Mr. Chamberlain would a= befure the Com- 
mittee and frankly admit that he knew why the force 
was mustered on the ffontier, and that the cause 
of the Johannesburg insurgents, being undoubtedly 
just, he would have been very glad if a legitimate 
opportunity had arisen for intervening in order to 
compel a despotic and corrupt government to accord 
to British settlers the right of self-government which 
Britain concedes to all settlers within her Imperial 
domain, he would risk, no doubt, a temporary loss of 
his portfolio, but he would be speaking the simple truth 
and therefore need be under no fear as to what woul 
befall him, Similarly with Mr. Rhodes. When he 
appears before the Committee, if he were to make a 
clean breast of the whole thing, he would undoubtedly 
place the Government in a very difficult dilemma, from 
which they might have to extricate themselves by 
ordering @ prosecution. 

“GAOLABLE PERSONAGES.” 


For let it never be forgotten that Dr. Jameson and 
Sir John Willoughby were sent to Holloway Gaol, 
not because they crossed the frontier, not because 
they did not return when summoned by the High 
Commissioner’s message, but because they took part 
in preparing and equipping an expedition with intent 
to use it to aid and abet an insurrection against 
the government of a friendly State. Now, whatever 
blame attaches to Dr. Jameson and to Sir John 
Willoughby for this, it attaches to them only in the 
second place, whereas the primary responsibility rests 
upon Mr. Rhodes. If the Lord Chief Justice’s interpre- 
tation of the law as he laid it down to the jury of the 
Jameson trial is to be regarded as correct, then, un- 
doubtedly, Mr. Rhodes, and not Mr. Rhodes only, but Mr. 


‘Rhodes, Mr. Beit, Dr. Harris, and others, should all be 


indicted, with the result that we should stand a very good 
chance of converting the only people in South Africa who 
care for the British flag in that quarter of the Continent 
into our bitterest enemies. It is, besides, perfectly clear 
that if it took Lord Russell all his eloquence to coerce 
the unwilling twelfth man of the jury to return a 
verdict of guilty against the men who actually made the 
Raid when nothing was known of the grounds which 
they had for their belief that their action was approved, 
there would be no chance whatever of securing the 
verdict of even one, let alone of twelve jurors, the 
effect of which would be to send Mr. Rhodes to a felon’s 
cell after the trial, in which Mr. Chamberlain would 
of necessity be the first witness called for the defence. 


A LAST WORD. 
Such are some of the issues which in “ The History 
of the Mystery” I attempted to discuss in advance. 
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Such are some of the revelations which I attem 

to discount by the publication of the Story, in which 
the motives and actions of the leading in 
the drama were described with a 


At present it would be impossible for me tosay 
, 80 


more without trenching on forbidden ground 

will conclude by asserting once more my conviction that 
the only way out is for every one to tell the whole truth. 
If they do, although many may condemn them, every one 
will recognise the excellence of the motives that prompted 
their action and will appreciate the extremely fine line 
between that which was admittedly lawful and that 
which, however justifiable from a revolutionary point of 
pope is incapable of defence from a constitutional point 
of view. 





On a Wild Goose Chase. 


Tux Investors’ Review, commenting upon “ The History 
of the Mystery,” says :— 

A word may be added here in re to the very ve 
charge insinuated Mr. Chamberlain in “ The History 
of the Mystery,” lately published by Mr, Stead. That § 
if it means anything, means that the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies egged on the raiders in secret. A more damning 


charge could not be hinted against any, public nt, and 
very strong f indeed would be = A to us to 
believe it. No such proof is given in 


r. Stead’s iticoherent 
annual ; nor is there a trace of evidence in of it in the 
Cape Blue-book. Mr. Rhodes alone hints at of 
the Colonial Office in that telegram he drafted asa blind to 
eany had been sent by Rhodes 


conveyance having been ordered by Dr. Harris. - 
immediately followed his arrival—the eutting of the wires and 
the forward march—was, in all probability, done by Rhodes’s 
directions. On that point Heany, Colonel R 
Rutherfoord Harris can all give evidence as well as 
schemer himself, and it ought to be sifted to the bottom. 
The one good that Mr. Stead may possibly have done is to 
force this duty on the Committee. That underlings in the 
Colonial Office knew something of what was contemplated is 
ible, but not by any means even inferentially established. 
either here nor at the Cape, however, was the plot hatched 
by officials. All the available evidence, circumstantial and 
direct, goes to prove that the whole disgusting piece of 
ruffianism came hot from the brains of the men who made the 
Bane ” Company, and became rich by jobbing in its 
shares, 





Tue Queen of Roumania sends to the Sunday Magazine 
as watchword for 1897 the simple motto “ Give joy,” and 
signs it “Elizabeth.” The facsimile of the autograph 
message adorns the first page of the January number. 
A fine reproduction of Maud Goodman's “ Suspense ” 
forms the frentispiece. 

Tux educative value of yageiey which is comin 
into prominence now, is evidently understood and appli 
by Lady Aberdeen, as incidentally appears in a paper on 
Cabot by Lieutenant-Governor McIntosh, in the ber 
Canadian. In the Senate Chamber at Ottawa last 
February she gave a beautiful historic pageant :— 

That termed a fancy ball was, in reality, a significant 
object lesson, illustrative of various epochs in Canadian 
history, eminently caleulated to awaken interest in personages 
who, during successive periods, had been prominent in the 
discovery, settlement and progress of the Dominion. It was 
history in the concrete, from days when, in 982, Eirek, or Leif 
Eirekson, and his Norsemen penetrated the-Polar regions, 
discovering Iceland and Greenland, to modern times. 
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“The Queen’s head.” 


Tue Portraits or HER MAJESTY MOST FAMILIAR TO THE THurEE HcnprepD MILLIONS or Her Susvects. 


Heads magnified to twice their original size as they appear in—(1) the British penny stamp; (2) the Victorian sixpence; (3) the Nova Scotia 
12} cents ;. (4) a Queensland half-crown ; (5) a St. Helena, half-peuny ; (6) the Gambia fourpence ; (7) the Newfoundland three cents ; (8) Niger Coast 
Protectorate half-penny ; (9) Victorian shilling; (10) New Zealand half-penny ; (11) Canada, two ceuts; (12) India, half-auna; and (13) Cape of 


Good Hope, Revenue penny stamp. 








HER MAVESTY THE QUEEN. 


A SERIES OF STUDIES OF THE SOVEREIGN AND THE REIGN. 


HE Record Reign of the English Monarchy. is to be 
celebrated with fitting spontaneity and enthu- 
siasm in all parts of the world. The Sovereign 

has done nothing to indicate that any such cclebration 
would be pleasing to her ; indeed, the only Royal expres- 
sion of opinion that has hithert>» come to the ears of the 
liezes is rather negative than otherwise. The initiative of 
commemoration has been take. not by the Court. but by 
the people—not by Queen Victoria but by King Demos, 
Tuis new year, 1897, is to be the popular Annus Mira- 
bilis, in which 
the English- 
speaking 
people outside 
the United 
States will vie 
with each 
other in, ex- 
pressing their 
gratitude and 
satisfaction at 
the abundant 
answer to the 
prayer of the 
National» An- 
them :— 
Send her victo- 
rious, 
Happy and glo- 
rious, 
Long to. reign 
over us, 

God save the 

Queen. 

The  occa- 
sion is one 
without precedent in cur history. No other British 
monarch has reigned so long. No other monarch in 
any land since the dawn of history has reigned so long, 
has reigned so well, and has continued so steadily to 
grow in the love and affection of the lieges to the very 
end. The English-speaking Race has in this closing 
century made a tolerably conspicuous mark for itself 
in the History of the World.. It opened with the battle 
thunder of Trafalgar and.of Waterloo; it-is closing with 
the peaceful commemoration of a reign which, although 
darkened by the shadow of one war and one mutiny, has 
nevertheless for sixty years been a Reign of Peace. 

The Century has brought many ordeals, and our Race 
has been subjected to many tests. It has achieve many 
things, great and to previous centuries almost inconceiv - 
ab'e, But without unduly exalting ourselves above 
neighbouring nations, or venturing to claim more than 
our due, it may be justly said that among all the gar- 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


nered glories of the hundred years there are none to b> 
regarded with more perfect and absolute satisfaction as 
marking the high water-mark of realise] success in the 
Evolution of Humanity than the production of the. 
Supreme American man in tie person of Abraham 
Lincoln and the supreme English woman in the person’ 
of Queen Victoria.. It is easy to suggest how either 
might have been alterel so as to make them conform 
more closely to the conventional type of the haman 
ideal in person, in character and in capacity. Improve- 
ments might ; 
be suggested 
to bring them 
tp to a more 
ideal standard. 
Lincoln was 
not a Shake- 
speare. The 
Queen is not a 
Raphael. But 
notwithstand- 
ing that, the 
Century has 
very little that 
is greater to 
show than 
the somewhat 
homely but fa- 
miliar figuris 
of that Man 
and this Wo- 
man — neither 
of them appa- 
rently of tho 
stuff of which saints and sages and heroes are mace, 
both modelled out of simple human clay, treading our 
common earth with average mortal feet, and yet both 
alike discharg’ng “the common round, the daily task” 
with fidelity and capacity, passing through ordeal after 
ordeal unvanquished, meeting great crises with undaunted 
lheart,—who have stamped indelibly upon the mind of the 
race the conception of highest duty nob!est done. 





QUEEN VICTORIA. 


(From a photograph by Hughes and Mullins, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight ) 


Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 

But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and standing like a tower 
Oar children shall behold his fame,— 


sang Lowell of his hero—“ new birth of our new soil, the 
first American.” But we also may apply his lines to her 
whose fame grows ever with the years, whose measure 
happily is still not filled. For the Queen has stood the 
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test of life longer than the President. The fierce light 
that beats upon a throne was focussed on Lincoln for five 
years at most—terrible years, no doubt, when the founda- 
tions of the Republic were shaken, and a whole nation 
went down, its garments dripping with blood, to tread 
the winepress of the wrath of God; but still-it was only 
“for five years. The test though severe was brief. He 
came to the supreme position in full maturity of man- 
hood; she, when but a girl in her teens. He after five 
years was swept in a moment from the stage. She after 
sixty years lives and reigns amidst. the nations who 
speak the English tongue, more loved, more honoured, 
more reverenced than at any previous period of her 
history. 

It isa happy coincidence that the only other reign in 
British annals which can for a moment be compared for 
splendour and romance with that of our gracious Queen 
was also the reign of a female sovereign. After the 
Elizabethan era, there is nothing to compare to the 
Victorian age, save, perhaps, the troubled ‘glories of the 
Commonwealth, when England’s ruler wore no crown. 


Elizabeth and Victoria will ever be the greatest names — 


in our history, ranking side by side with those of Alfred, 
Edward the Third, and Oliver Cromwell. 

England indeed has been fortunate in her Queens— 
with the solitary exception of Bloody Mary. The land 
has prospered more when the sceptre was in a female 
hand than when it was wielded by a man. If under 


Elizabeth we discomfited Spain, under Mary, the consort 


of William, we established our liberties; under Anne, 
Marlborough broke the power of France, and under 
Victoria we have encompassed the world with nascent 
commonwealths. Many a time and oft has the idea 
recurred in these later years whether by some inversion 
of the Salic law our dynastic line could be made to pass 
only through female sovereigns. This being past praying 
for, we shall do well to make the most of our good 
Queens when we have them. 

Hitherto in these pages I have shrunk from ‘essaying 
to portray in our Gallery of Character Sketches Her 
Majesty the Queen. It is true that it would have been 
more appropriate if I had begun the series with such a 
sketch. Again and again, both from readers at home and 
across the sea, I have been urged to take the Queen as 
the subject for a4 Character Sketch. But heretofore I 
have recoiled from the difficulty and the magnitude of 
the task, 

“To know the character of the leading actor in the con- 
temporary drama,” I wrote in my first number, “is essential 
to the right understanding of its history and its litera- 
ture. Every number therefore will contain a character 
sketch of some man or woman who has figured con- 
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spicnously before the world in the previous month.” 
Yet although no man and no woman has ever figured so 
conspicuously any month before the world as the 
Qacen has done every month every one of these seven 
years, I have hesitated to undertake so serious a task as 
an attempt to present to my readers any adequate picture 
of the Sovereign. 

This year, however, I fe't that it would be unworthy 
of one privileged to live in this reign to shrink from 
a duty so plainly imposed by the founding of the 
Review. I have therefore, not without much fear and 


trembling, due to a painful realisation of my own income , 


petence, decided to try what Ican do, But within the 
compass of one Sketch it would be manifestly impossible 
to survey the immense field of the Victorian era. I shall 
therefore devote the Character Sketch for each month, 


till the sixtieth year of the reign is completed, to an 
original study of one or other of the many phases of Her 


Majesty’s character and reign, republishing the six studies 
in a memorial volume on the eypireteary of her accession 
to tlie Throne. 

In preparing these Sketches I shall ag far as possible 
eschew the beaten path now avern so smooth by the 


heavy feet of innumerable chroniclers: Ishall attempt no 


history of the reign—no biography of Her Gracious 
Majesty. After all these things do the ordinary pub- 
lishers seek. My readers haye all probably been 
surfeited with them already, and if any appetite shou'd 
still be remaining it will be catered to so abundantly 
between now and Midsummer, that to proffer my small 
contribution would be a work of supererogation 
indeed. 

But it has occurred to me that I might ina humble 
way do some little service to historical truth, and con- 
tribute a little to a true appreciation of the Queen as 
she really is, the central figure of the whole English- 
speaking race, if I were to put on record, before they 
are lost for ever by lapse of memory or in the oblivion of 
the tomb, some impressions and reminiscences of those 
who have been associated more or less intimately with 
the Queen either in the Court or in the Cabinet or in the 
Cottage. 

It is, 1 am well aware, a task of no small difficulty. 
Yet it is not, I believe, insuperable. But in the gracious- 
ness of Queen Victoria I think I may safely place my 
trust, and so shall fare forth on my somewhat venture- 
some quest, believing that I shall come home rejoicing, 
bearing with me, for the English-speaking world, no 
small treasure in the shape of the ripest thoughts of the 
best informed as to the supreme woman of our century, 
who for sixty years has reigned as Sovereign of the realay 
and Empire of Britain. 
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L—FROM REPUBLICANISM TO MONARCHY. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF A POLITICAL PILGRIMAGE. 


Berore beginning to collect and collate the reminis- 
eences of those who have enjoyed more or less frequent 
opportunities of theeting their Sovereign, I think it may 
not be without some interest to my readers if I were to 
preface the ideas of those who have knowa the Queen 
personally by the impressions of one of those who have 
never had that privilege. The Jatter are of course in 
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they think. How she comes to be such, and how far 
she is an actual living. potent influence in the daily 
lives of her ordinary commonplace subjects, is surely 
the first matter for inquiry. And in prosecuting 


that inquiry no means is so simple and so obvious as 
that of self-interrogation. What has been my own 
experience? How did the idea of the Queen come into 
my small life? The very insignificance of the unit 


(Photographed by command cf Her Majesty, by Lombardi and Co., 13, Pall Mall East.) 


the enormous majority. The number of those who 
have even seen Her Majesty as the central figure in a 
passing pageant is comparatively small beside the 
number of those who have never seen the Queen. Yet 
the security of the Throne depends upon the loyalty 
of the millions who, not having seen either one or the 
other, still nevertheless do honestly believe in God and 
honour the Queen. Hence, this first paper will probably 
appeal more closely to the majority of readers than any- 
thing that could be written by any of those who are 
Within, For it embodies the reminiscences and con- 
fessions of one who is Without. And after all it is 
only the hundreds of units who are within. It is 
the hundreds of millions who.are without. ‘To those 
dim unnumbered myriads, the Queen, though invisible, 
is: neverthsless much more than a name. She is a 
reality in their lives, counting for much more than 


increases the value of its evidence. For in the days 
when I first formed any ideas of the Queen I was a mere 
grain of sand on the seashore. My existence was 
unknown outside the narrow limits of the family circle, 
and therein I faithfully xepresent the immense majority 
of those who are glad to live in the reign of our good 
Queen. oe 

What do the subjects of the Queen think of her? How 
do they realise her? The answer to these questions 
must be sought not among the tradesmen of Windsor or 
the members of the Household or the Ministers of the 
Cabinet. To all such she is a living, breathing, flesh-and- 
blood woman, visible, audible, and on due occasion touch- 
able even like ordinary mortals. But they to whom Her 
Majesty has come within the range of any but the 
rye jog sense are the minority, What do those know 
of Her Majesty who never Her Majesty have seen ? 
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Think for a moment how immense is’ the area within 
her own Empire upon which the Queen has never set 
her foot. ‘To all the teeming millions of India she is as 
mysterious and.as unseen as Rider Haggard’s “She.” In 
all the great Colonial dependencies where her image is 
on every coin her foot has never trodden. The loyalty of 
the colonists in Canada, in South Africa and in Australia 
flourishes out of sight of the Throne. And what is true 
of the Colonies is equally true of most of the English, 
Scottish, Welsh, and Irish counties. Through many of 
them, at one time or another, Her Majesty has 
made a Royal tour or paid‘a Royal visit. Through most 
of them the Queen has travelled by special express train 
with less than the ordinary degre of visibility of a meteor. 
But outside a radius of twenty miles round the three 
Royal residences, the Queen is prastically unseen. Even 
in London, which she visits frequently, and through 
which she has driven in state occasionally, how many 
millions are there who have never seen Her Majesty! 
Then, again, there are a thousand who have seen 
her go by for one who has heard her speak. Those 
who have heard an articulate word from her lips are 
extremely few compared with those to whom she has 
been as dumb as a lay figure. But it is the latter who 
pay the Queen’s taxes, who fight the Queen’s battles, and 
who uphold the Queen’s throne. 

It is therefore with no apology that I venture, delving 
deep.into the mines of well-nigh forgotten memories, to 
bring back to the light of day the beginnings of my first 
conception of the Queen. They are interesting, and may 
perhaps possess some little degree of importance, because 
they show how the least interesting and least important 
human unit in the Imperial hive may be, and inthis 
case Was actually,’ brought into more or less living 
although quite impersonal relation to the Lady of 
the Land: sae 

Only the* very old, it is sometimes said, care to gossip 
about the experiences of their early youth, and as they 
have then usually forgottea' them, the’ world hears very 
little of what children’ réally think and feel about 
matters which they can ‘keep to themselves. The-slow 
formaticn of ideas, the gradual growth of concepts 
in the child mind, is a process like the germination 
of the seed in the earth; silence and darkness and 
secrecy eneompass it about, and to disturb with in- 
quisitive interrogation is fatal. But it. is worth while, 
sometimes, to cast a glance along our backward track, 
if only to see how and where and when our present 
ideas were evolved. 

To do so is never very grateful, for it exposes one to 
ridicule, and the grown man has sufficient reverence for 
the dreamg.of. his youth not to expose them unveiled to 
the laughter of the world. Most of our ideas, even the 
most exalted, havé their. roots in some early impression 
which is as often as not mistaken, although the fruit it 
bears may be good and useful enough. Take, for instance, 
the Queen, There are probably not half a dozen men 
and women in the Empire who could accurately put 
together all the general and. particular notions which 
it would be necessary to associate in order to form 
an adequate concept of what the Sovereign really is. 
But the first cofiteption which even Mr. Gladstone has 
had of the Queen may very likely. have been quite as 
grotesque and fantastic as those which our little ones 
ave forming to-day, That first thought was as the tiny 
rill in which explorers tell us they have discovered the 
spring of the mighty Congo ; but although travellers will 

sk life and waste treasure in searching for the sources 
of these arteries of continents, how few care to explore 
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the secret places-of their: memories for the origin of 
their ideas! =~ 

In such a quest, all thought of anything but the actua} 
fact must be rigidly repressed. If we are to explore the 
fairyland of:childhood with the bull’s eye lantern of the 
scoffer and the.cynic, and hail each innocent misconcep, 
tion with the cheap wit of Count Smalltork, we m 
bid farewell to any really truthfal or exact genesis of our 
general ideas, All of which precious exordium seems to 
convince me that even while preparing to’ make the 
exploration on my own account, I shrink somewhat from 


the jibes and sneers which will certainly be showered _ 


upon the laying bare of the roots of ideas which go down, 
far away down, into the long hidden strata of childhood, 

Well then, taking courage to make the plunge, 
where, when, how did the idea of the Queen first dawn 
upon the infantile mind of her unknown subject 
who in the early fifties first began to look out upon 
the world with the questioning intelligence of the wide- 
eyed child ? 

I was born in 1849, the year when Europe was still 
rocking with the earthquake of the Revolution of 1848. 
The forces of Law and Order were grimly resuming 
their sway over the wild enthusiasm of the movement 
which had temporarily shaken down half the thrones of 
Europe and driven tho Pope as a fugitive from, the 
Eternal City. I was born at Embledon, but in my 
second year my not came to live on Tyneside. 
Howdon, nearly half way “between Neweastle and 
the sea, lies opposite the gréat, ship-building town of 


Jarrow, a place where the Qneen’s sh are built, but 
which is not exactly.. favourite resort of Royalty, ‘lo 
form any idea of the Queen from se¢ her was there- 


fore altogether out of the question, She did not even 
pass through the Central Statiow: at, Newcastle save at 
rare intervals, and then usually in the dead-hour of 
night as she sped from Windsor to Balmoral or from 
Balmoral to Windsor. As a matter of fact I never saw 
Her Majesty. until I was five and twenty, when T'saw her 
alight from her carriage at Windsor railway station. 
| Many children are brought up. in an nosphere 
heavily charged with. reverence. for the Queen and all 
the Royai Family. Possibly, if I had been ‘lulled to 
sleep by “ God Save the Queen,” I might, in the strange 
mystical way of childhood, have mixed up the Queen 
with the Deity, and have contracted, even in the nursery, 
a sentiment of awe for Her Majesty: But I was not 
brought up that way. ~The first time I“ rémember 
hearing of the Queen was when I was a very little child, 
long before I had learnt to read. Her name struck upon 
my infantile ear in the familiar nursery rhyme which, 
to millions of children, has linked Royalty with the 
domestic tabby; and has'even then ‘not given “Royalty 
the first plaee ! ; 

Pussy cat; pussy cat, where have you been? 

T’ve been to London to see‘the Queen. 

Pussy cat, pussy cat, what did you ther? 

I frightened a little mouse under her chair. 

In this favourite epic of the ‘nursery the Pussy Cat, 
no doubt ‘a near relative of Puss in: Boots, and’ cotisin 
at the least to Dick Whittington’s Cat, is the hero of the 
tale. The Queen only plays the secondary part. Child- 
ren—healthy natural children—usually think much more 
of cats than of queens. The Qneen is a far-away un- 
realised abstraction, whereas a cat is a moving’ miracle 


‘of grace and speed, with “clawses longer than ‘you would 


think,” eyes" that ‘see in the’ dark, ‘and incaleulable 
capacities of latent devilry. Com “with a cat a 
Queen is unsubstantial as dream-stuff. Still the Queen 
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was something that it was worth while for Pussy Cat 
herself to make a ‘jourtiey to London to see, and 
that was énough, It was evidently a sufficient excuse, 
an obviously adequate explanation of the journey. To 
zo to London to see the Queen suggested that no other 
reason could possibly be so good. “Did people ever go 
to London except t see the Queen?” queried the little 
inquirer to whom the ¢apital itself was but the residence 
of the Queen. How great and grand and truly marvellous 
must the Queen be! And yet withal how delightfully 
human! For she sat in a chair and a little mouse ran 
niderneath it, just as we had seen mousey run under 
mother’s chair. To inquiries about the Queen, we got 
such answers a3 left a delightfully vague impression of 
remoteness and grandeur. Searching diligently in this 
original deposit or first conception of the Queen, I cannot 
discover any other ideas than that she wore a crown and 
sit on a throne. About the same time the same 
yeracious authorities, the Bibles of the nursery, im- 
pressed upon the plastic mind the idea which forever 
associates queens with bread and- honey :— 


The King was in his counting-house 
Counting out his money ; 

The Queen was in her parlour 
Eating bread and honey. 
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to millions, the only picture of their Sovereign indeet 


which many of them have ever seen. It is the Queen’s 
head on the penny postage-stamp. The old unperforated 
red stamp was commonly called in our home a Queen’s# 


Head. _ I remember being told when I asked if the Qneen 
was like that, that she was not so good looking. For: 
there was no idealising of Royalty in our home. 
Children nowadays, thanks to photography and illus- 
trated journalism, are familiar with the features of the 
Queen. But in those days it was otherwise. 

In St. Petersburg in every government office and police 
station you are confronted with the painted or printed 
picture of the Tsar, who silently looks down upon you 
from the wall as if to emphasise the fact that every- 
thing is done by his autocratic authority. The 
Queen’s portrait confronted us nowhere. Only on the 
postage stamp did we see the semblance of the Queens 
head. And how many millions I wonder to this very 
hour, all our modern appliances notwithstanding, have 
never seen any other portrait of Her Majesty “but 
that on a postage stamp? Another image, however, 
must not be omitted. The conception produced by the 
postage stamp was modified by the effigy on the penny. 
They were great big cartwheels of copper in those days, 
bearing “in high relief the uncrowned head of Her 

j ‘The difference between the two gomewhat 


To how many millions of English-speaking children-at-— puzzled the youthful-mind, which was thus early intro- 


this very hour these simple jingles have been the first to 
introduce the idea of. Royalty! Princes and princesses 
there were enough in fairyland. But the pussy cat's 
queen and the queen with bread and honey wall be 
to supply the substratum of most of our idgasof 


The Bible, that fairy-tale Suuday book,-helped. in this, as, 
finite form te the 


in everything else, to give ‘more d 
infantile conception of the Queen. In the New Testament 
there is only a passing glimpse of a queen, for Herodias’ 
mother, although Herod’s wife, does not figare as a queen. 
In the Old Testament, Pharaeh’s daughter wasa princess, 


anl Solomon’s wives were-too numerous to be queens. . 
Esther and Vashti were queens 80 long.as the king loved: 


them, but of. queens proper there were only the, 

of Sheba, that fairy primeess.of Semitic tradition; Queen 
Athaliah, who came to.a 1; and Queen Jezebel, 
who painted her face ang ti x hair..and looked out 
of a window, beneath which thé dogs-were.so soon to 
lick up her blood. The pictures of these queens in the 
iliustrated Bible, which, we used to look at as we sat on 
father’s knee, helped 40 give form and outline to the 
shadowy idea of the Queen. .. ... SiR. 





How and when and where it was that I first conceived 
any definite idea of the Queen as a visualised entity 
actually existing in material shape on the surface of this 
planet; I.do not remember, . But. I can remember very 


well the first picture of the Queen that ever attracted my 
attention. It is the portrait by which she is best known 
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us equi ‘with due foundation of nursery rhyme 
Bible stories and familiarised by postage stamp ard 


- "°° the-next stage in the voyage of life—that critical section 


a , We hug it to the end. The reminiscence I 
am: 












philosophers and divines in my library. 

‘ile still in my pett coats, T contracted, childlike, a 
hopeless ‘ passion for pr tty “Aunt Bessie, who was 
sym) tic and: kin i to mi aud who langhed. good- 

leclare : 


jared that _ coca wen 
; man E would marry her. Poor 
Aunt Bessie died and left me forlorn, when in a fortunate 
hour T laid hands on a ¢- boc in the Sunday-school 
library, and. discovered to my delight and surprise that 

h was known as Good Queen Bess, The 


ueen 
chapter devoted to her rei Contained. as one of the 
_ illustrations; the. hei ea & white charger 


addressing the troops at: vhen England expected 
the coming of the Armada. .. Now from my earliest days 
a white horse in a picture has had the same fascination 
for my eye. as it seems to have. had for the ‘brush of 
Wouverman. Even Death in the illustrated Bible lost 
most of its terrors becaute “he was the Rider of the Pale 
Horse. The combination of my beloved aunt’s name with 
the heroic figure on the white’ charger was irresistible. 
T dreamed about Queen Elizabeth that night, and fell in 
love with her on the spot. I might have fallen out 
again with the usual celerity of borbood had not my 
élder sister, whose’ name was y, happened to make 
~Dess, because, 


of my-sister’s naine- 


, > was Mary, 
disparaging remarks concern og. Gin 


forsooth, she had cut off the h 
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sake—Mary of Scotland. I had a terrible moment. It 
did seem awful to have fallen in love with a queen who 
could be so cruel, but it was only for a moment. The 
woman whom I loved could do no wrong—especially as 
my sister abused her. Therefore Mary Queen of Scots 
deserved all she got. So the great feud began in our 
family, as sooner 
or.later it begins 
everywhere,  be- 
tween the parti- 
zans of the two 
queens. But from 
that moment 
there was one 
queen in English 
history who com- 
manded the 
whole-hearted de- 
votion. of her 
sworn. knight er- 
rant—e/a‘. seven. 

The | incident 
was not without 
its bearing upon 
the relation in 
which I stood :to 
Queen , ‘Victoria 
then and there- 
after... -For that 
infaitile” passion 
for Queen Eliza- 
beth—a passion so 
intense that I 
would not look.at 
a book which said 
a bad word of her, 
and which: would 
send me to. bed in 
astorm of tears if 
any one: derided 
the crowned idol 
of my. sonl— 
effected what 
might otherwise . 
have: never been 
accomplished. It 
broke down , for 
me, a. Republican 
born of. Republi- 
cans, that passion- 
atc hatred of mon- 
archs which other- 
wise might have 
reigned with un- 
broken sway. In 
the midst of the 
fierce objurga- 
tions which were 
hurled against 
despots, kings, and all the crowned enemies of the 
human race, I always made a mental exception in 
favour of Queen Elizabeth. 

This brings me to the political starting-point which I 
found waiting for me when I began to think of things, 
Independents—my father was an Independent minister 
—were by tradition opponents of the Monarchy. Oliver 
Cromwell is the hero-saint of the denomination, which 
kept his memory green during the dismal years that 
passed before Thomas Carlyle arose to disinter the Lord 
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Protector from the rubbish heap under which his memory 
had been buried. Add to this thag I was born in 
midst of a passionate upheaval of Republican enthusiasm 
I was a child of 1818-9. Down to the seventies my 
political heroes were the Republican apostles, the Ma: 
zinis, the Garibaldis, the Kossuths, the Victor Hugos ote 
@ European Revolt. 
tion. In our home 
the American Re. 
public was the 
avowed ideal of 
my father’s politi- 
cal dreams, 

was born the son 

of a Sheffield cut- 

kr, in the d 

when Sheffield 

cutlers were Radi- 
cals much given 
to rattening. He 
shared the politi- 
cal passions of 
Ebenezer Elliott, 
and to his dying 
day he never 
could free him- 
self from his pre- 
indice against the 

‘Tory aristocr 

as the. class that 

taxed the people's 
bread, “"Twould 
he a good thing 
for.England,” he 
used to say in his 
grim joculat 
fashion, . “if 

whole aristocracy 
could be put 

board an old h 

and - scuttle] im 

mid-Atlantic.” 

As for the Queen, 

his note was one 

of contemptuous 
toleration rather 
than of active 
dislike.. “A good 
woman,no doubt,’ 
he said, “but she 
bas only to sign 
her name. Aby 
goose that could 
sign her- name 
would do as well.” 

Notwithstanding 

which _ political 

heresies based on 
: sheer lack of in- 
formation and the distorting influences of early enviror- 
ment, my father was one of the best of men, the most 
law-abiding of citizens, and the kindest parent boy 
could ever have. 

It is necessary to make this explanation to render con- 
ceivable the curious little feeting of resentment which is 
the very first feeling I can remember associating with the 
person of Her Majesty. It must be more than forty 
years ago, if it is a day, but I remember as well as if 
it only happened yesterday, the odd boyish feeling that 
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gmething had gone wrong somehow in the world at large 


when the news came that our Queen Victoria had gone 
over to France and had been kissed—actually been 
kissed—by Louis Napoleon. Who Louis Napoleon was 
lat that time could have no notion, But to my parents 
he was the man of the 2nd December, the criminal 
of the Coup d’Etat, the usurper who had: strangled 
the Republic in the night after he had sworn before 
high Heaven to defend it to the death. In common 
with many others they resented—and rightly—te has‘e 
with which Lord Palmerston condoned the treacherous 
assassination of the Republic, and they bitterly grudged 
the embrace which our good Queen gave to the usurper 
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have all come toin our time. I came to it early, abd have 
grown out of it so steadily, that now, when I have reached: 
nearly the half-century of life, I feel that never—not 
even in the three great epochs of our history, reither 
in the days of the Crusades, nor in the reign: of Eliza- 
beth, nor in the wars of the Commonwealth—has there 
been any age so crowded full with glorious life, so 
romance-crammed and so important in the history of the 
world as that in which we are living to-day. “But in 
these early days of the pinafore there was ever a longing, 
lingering look behind for the days of Good Queen Bess, 
anl much disparaging regret that we only lived in the 
prosaic humdrum days of Queen Victoria. 
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whose . fingers still dripped with the blood of his 
massacred fellow-citizens. ‘‘She ought not to have let 
him kiss her,” was all that I felt, and in that there lay 
plainly perceptible now, but unsuspected then, the first 
germ of the sense of ownership in the Queen, which 
when fully developed makes every Englishman a prouder 
man to-day when he reflects upon the glories of the 
reign. But in my case the budding sense of identity 
With the Queen, as representative of the whole nation, 
began with a feeling of anything but pride, rather, indeed, 
4 feeling of humiliation that she had let that fellow kiss 
her, and she the Queen of England! 

I used to' think, “ Ah, if only I had been living in the 
days of Good Queen Bess!” for like most boys I ide vised 
the distant past, and bemoaned myself much that the days 
of romance and of chivalry were gone—a conclusion we 


The Crimean war came on. A child of five or eyen 
a boy of seven hears but vague echoes of these far-off 
events. But I remember a picture of the Queen on a 
white horse reviewing troops about to depart, and my 
memory vaguely conjures up associations of Her Majesty 
bidding farewell to a one-armed general, and having 
something to say to Lord Colin Campbell, who, why | 
don’t remember, was much the most popular hero in our 
nursery. A Russian battery was built at Jarrow ship- 
yard too late to take part in the war, but otherwisé my 
personal association with the Crimea is of the slightest. 
The Indian Mutiny is not linked with the Queen in my 
memory. 

I have however omitted mentioning one notable 
link in the chain that almost.insensibly brought .the 
Republican family on Tyneside into touch, with the 
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Royal Family at Windsor. The first great Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851 wag an event the full 
significance of which is to this day but imperfectly 
appreciated, Only last year the Irish Recess Committee 
reported incidentally that the revival of the industrial 
and agricultural life of Wurtemburg dates from the 
effect which that Exhibition produced on the mind of a 
German visitor, Vague traditions of the marvels and 
wonders of that great World Show filtered down to our 
village, filling the provincial mind with a vain and envious 
regret that the gates of such a fairyland should have closed 
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for ever. But after a tite father brought hone as x 
cherished tteastire the reports of the Exhibition which were 
publishdd, I béliéve, as supplements’ of ‘the Iustrated 
London ‘News. “How. tliose “ Hish' bodks”—as the lisp- 
ing children called them—wére prized, modern -readers 
demoralized by the cheap press can form ho’ conception. 
They were thumbed almost to pieces, then” rebound, 
and thimbed away again. ‘ These brawn paper-cdvered 
* Hish books” were as the rolling back of the ‘veil 
which had” hiddeti from our ‘efes’*thé “great world 
of art and beauty, ef which we had before but small 
conception. And underlying itall thera was the constant 
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presence of the Prince Consort, and over it the glorifying 
vision of the Queen. 2 

Those who-were born after the fifties can form no eon. 
ception of the strength of the hold of the Republican 
idea upon many Englishmen. Byron’s. vigorous verge 
and the revolutionary poetry of Shelley were but the 
most conspicuous expressions of a sentiment which found 
many minor exponents from Moore to Ebenezer Elliott, 
The “monarch-murdered soldier” was the mode of 
describing the victims of war. It was assumed that the 
Republic meant peace, and that with the disappearanee 
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of despots all the horrors of war and of armed pence 
vould disappear. The idealist, the visionary, the poét, 
and the philosopher all talked and: thought as if 
Monarchy were an anachronism—a_ belated survival 
which must speedily vanish from a world in which eF 
lightened humanity would “have no more use for kings’ 
In the midst of this all but universal assumption that 
Monarchy was played out, and that the crowned: heads 
existed but to menace the world with war, there ‘came to 
birth this gigantic object-lesson as to the pacific service 
which Royalty could render to Humanity. The Exhibition 
was the Prince Consort’s child, It was his: idea, and its 
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success Was in no small measure the result. of his untir- 
ing energy, his sagacious prescience, and his capacity to 
oversee and overrule, Prince Albert could never have 
achieved this great result had he not been Prince 
Consort. It was from the steps of the Throne he was 
able to inaugurate and to direct an enterprise which, 
to the imagination of our fathers, seemed to promise 
the dawn of millennial peace. The dream But 
the memory of the vision and of its artificer remained. 
In the record of the re-establishment of the prestige of 
the constitntional monarchy in this country, the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 will oecupy a more prominent position than 
any that has yet been accorded to it. It may not have 
impressed the statesman and the diplomat. But to the 
silent million which saw and marvelled and rejoiced it was 
a portent indeed. 

The next date in my calendar was the first wedding in 
the Royal Family. I was then a boy of ten or eleven. 
We kept up.a kind of make-believe that we did not care 
about such trivialities, but as a matter of fact we care- 
fully cherished a coloured print of the Princess Royal, 
and worked ourselves up into quite a state of excitement 
over her future. We did not like the look of the Prince of 
Prussia.ashe appeared in the prints. He did not seem good 
cnough for her. And my father,who wasever much exercised 
in his dear_old heart about German note shook bis 
head gravely over the marriage. Mother did not like 
it either, and I think we should have all been devoutly 
glad if it had been broken off. But. it came to piss, and 
it is a curious instance of the hold the Family had estab- 
lished even in that Republican household, that I renember 
the incident of the Royal marriage far more vividly to day 
than even any of the ghastly incidents of the Indian 
Mutiny. We had already begun to take a personal 
interest in the Family. It was our Family. Republicans 
though we were, we were English, and as long “as the 
Monarchy lasted,” ete. Such-were the salves with which 
we plastered our consciences. Bat. looking ‘back upon 
it now, after the lapse of thirty years, I can* better 
appreciate the inestimable political and imperial ad- 
vantage of. having at the foretop of the State not a 
politician, but a Family every domestic episode in the 
life of whose members weaves a new thread.of. living 
interest between the head of the State and the humblest 
of the citizens: : 

Nor was it only in pleasurable incidents that the 
Family justified its position. The bond was drawn still 
more.closely by Death than by Wedlock. Of this I can 
speak from personal experience. . When a boy of twelve, 
I was sent from home for the first time in my life to 
a boarding-school in Yorkshire. A few months later, 
as we were going into supper one night, the passing 
bell began to toll, and the news spread from mouth to 
mouth that Prince Albert was dead. He had never 
been much more than a name to me, but the sudden 
quickening sense of sympathy with those who -were 
mourning their dead revealed the existence of a new 
link, Queen and plebeian, we stood equal before the 
bier of Death. How that bell tolled, tolled, tolled that 
night, each slow and heavy stroke falling heavy on the 
aching heart, reviving the memories of the departed, 
and ‘blending sovereign and subject in the communion 
of a common grief. A 

Less than two years passed, and joy had succeeded 
mourning, and the bridal blossom shone bright instead 
of widow’s. weeds, What a sudden: thrill of delight 
there ran through the school when it. was announced 
that the marriage of the Prince of Wales to the Princess 
Alexandra was: to be kept as a publie holiday; in which 
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the school was to share. A whole holiday at Silcoates 
in mid-term was a rare, almost unprecedented event, a 
boon from; the gods not to be credited easily or spoken 
of lightly.. Not only were there to be no lessons 
all day, not even preparation at night; but the boys 
were to go to town to see the procession, to admire 
the decorations, and possibly —although this was 
hardly to be hoped for—to see the illuminations, I 
think we made more fuss in anticipation over the 
Prince’s wedding than ten years after I made about 
my own. The Sea King’s daughter from over the sea 
was the universal heroine, Her beauty, her simplicity, 
her goodness all helped to idealise her to an extent some- 
what overshadowing the bridegroom. ‘When the eventful 
day came and the joy bells pealed from the steeple, the 
streets were filled with r multitudes, of whom there 
Was no one more eager and keen than I. It was the first © 
great popular function at which I had ever taken part 
even as a spectator. It was all so wonderfully novel, so 
strange, so thrilling. Not even the marvellous spectacle 
of the Abbey on Jubilee Day, when the Queen and all her 
children knelt in thanksgiving before Almighty God in 
the presence of all the notables of the Empire, affected 
me so much as the humble attempt at decoration and the 
simple procession through the streets of Wakefield 
twenty-one years before. It was a somewhat dreary 
day. But what matters mud under foot, when the 
mind of youth is on high amid the stars musing on 
thrones where princes sit and palaces where beauteous 
princesses await their lords! It was a day of 
intense delight, delight which culminated when the 
volunteers fired a few de joie. It was but a sputtering 
and irregular volley of blank cartridge, but; -what 
memories did the flashing muzzles and the smell of 
powder arouse in the boyish mind! They, were but 
Wakefield Volunteers firing a few de joie, but they repre- 
sented the whole British Army to me, and inthe rolling 
volley I heard echoes of Hougomont, and. saw again the 
fire-fringed line before which. Napoleon’s cuirassiers 
recoiled smitten and<broken into irremediable rain. 
Then at night the illuminations were to me marvellous 
exceedingly, with. the. blazing gas jets festooned into 
Prince'of Wales's {éathers, or running like a-fringe of 









lambent lightto the#very summit of tha lofty spire. 
Even now, after the lapse of thirty-three years, I can 
feel my pulse beat at the memory of that great 
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alike but shuttles in the hands of the Master Weaver. 
Whether the thread was white or black; the work of the 
loom went on. : 
Then for a period the Crown of England went into 
eclipse. - The ‘retirement of the Queen from. the cere- 
monial of the Court and from all but the indispensable 
duties of her position, led after a few years had passed: to 
the circulation of malicious rumours not to. be repeated 
here. The nation, escaping from the “spell of Lord 
Palmerston’s long ascendency, began to bestir. itself, 
When the disfranchised million clamoured. for their 
admission within the pale of the Constitution, there 
was scant leisure for noting the grace or the gilding of 
the Royal Coat of Arms that towered aloft. The Queen 
by necessity of her position took no public part for or 
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against Reform.’ When Hyde Park railings*went down, 
there were many who regarded ‘their fall as a portent 
foreshadowing the speedy overthrow of much more ancient 
institutions. | When Disraeli, placed’ in Pe by the 
party opposed to a moderate reform, dished the Whigs by 
carrying household suffrage, there were few who did: not 
feel that we were within a measurable distance of an 
orderly but rapid revolution. ‘The -recently published 
letters of Archbishop Magee have réminded us of the 
lugubrious forebodings with which the sudden triumph 
of the Radical: Reformers filled the heart of many an 
acute observer. 
The  enfranchise- 
ment of the work- 
ing classes was 
. followed « by the 

return of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power with 
a majority of more 
than a hundred. 
The Conservatives 
beheld with pious 
horror the axe of 
the Reformer: laid 
at the root of the 
Trish Church, the 
Trish Land System, 
University <Tests, 
and Purchase in 
the Army.’ Na- 
tional - Education 
was taken in 
hand; the House of 
Peers was openly <= 
threatened. The <=> 
old Monarchy itself + 
seemed likely in no :> 4 
short time to be ~~jeg 
the object of attack. => 

It was, I think, Bijeeon 
some time in the 
earlier sixties that 
I saw a’ picture 
which impercep- 3 
tibly softened the % 
somewhat fanatical 
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The attraction of. Barker’s canvas forthe seclude 
Puritans of the North was its subject. All our cultur 
was Hebraic’ The. Bible ‘was our. literature, our lay 
giver, the guide of daily life and the ‘storehouse @ 
political and social wisdom. There were family ‘ties or 
morning and evening, the chapter to be. read pri¥atel 
every day, two week-night services to be punctual 
attended, while the whole of Sunday was filled up_with 
a series of Sunday-schools, sermons, prayer meetings 
and Bible classes. To this saturation in the Hebrey 
Scriptures was dus somewhat of the austerity with whieh 
we regaided. the 
Kingship. | What 
ever texts ther 
were about honour=-_ 
ing the King, the 
whole drift of the® 
sacred volume, af) 
we were taught. if, 
went against kings” 
ship, priestcrati 
and every institu- 
tion that came bes 
tween the indi= 
vidual man and the 
Infinite rsonal 
God. Zave 
them a king in my 
wrath,” seemed to 
come very near to 
a brand of the” 
: Divine displeasure” 
BS on the Monarchy,” 
and I do not res 
member. ever so, 
much as entertain= 
ing even a passing 
doubt that wee 
should have made™ : 
a long. stridé@ 
S towards establish= 
* ing the Kingdom 
WS of God and, H 
righteousness wh 
Britain. was 
stored to the prim 
tive simplicity of 
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Republicanism ‘of % 
my youth. Boys 
are precocious 
Jacobins in their 
way, or Jacobites, 
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Republican instit 
tions. 

Into this house=” 
hold, so trained and 





as the’ fit ‘seizes 
them, and to those 
who have nurtured 
themselves upon 
the Republicanism of Plutarch, of Cromwell, of Washing- 
ton, and of the Revolutionists of the Continent, there 
seemed something resembling a sacrifice ‘of : sound 
principle even in so innocent a thing as the singing of 
“ God save the Queen.” But in my early teens there came 
for exhibition in Newcastle-on-Tyne a well-known 
picture by Mr. Jones Barker, “The Secret of England’s 
Greatness.” Up to this time I had never been in a picture 
gallery. I had never seen an oil painting, except in shop 
windows, and a few landscapes of more or less doubtful 
quality in our village home. Those who are brought up 
within a stone’s throw of Galleries of the Fine Arts and 
Picture Exhibitions of all kinds, little realise what 
the first striking picture is on an impressionable youth. 
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WHERE IS BRITANNIA ? 


inspired with sus” 
preme reverence for 
the Divine : Book, 
there came the? 
news one day that a wonderful picture by a grevt artist 
was on exhibition at Mr. Turner’s Fine Art Gallery in 
Grey Street, in which the Quesn was represented ag] 
doing homage to the Bible. To us, in the ardour of out) 

juvenile republicanism, it seemed that the — logical 
consequence of any real homage to the Bible would] 
have been for Her Majesty to step down from the@ 
throne and out from the Monarchy, terminating once] 
for all the institution of the Kingship. But although” 

she halted short of that ultimate, it was a sign of grace ~ 
that she should recognise the Book. So mustering up) 
our pence into the coveted shilling, we went to see 
“The Secret of England’s Greatness.” Most people ~ 
have seen the picture, which represents an incident in 
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the reception of some native chief by the Queen. The 
swarthy African—highly idealised, I fear—flashing with 
gems and picturesque in his native garb, bows low before 
a youthful queen—resplendent in white satin, if I remem- 
ber right-—who, advancing to meet the inquiring savage, 
presents him with a copy of the Bible as the answer to 
his question, “ What is the secret of England’s great- 
ness?” In the background, I think, were the Ministers 
and ‘the'Family. All that I remember distinctly is the 
dusky erivoy,.with the flashing eye and upturned face, 
and the white Queen with the sacred Book. The picture 
stood ‘all by itself in a gallery: in which it was not 
elbowed or profaned by meaner. pictures. It was as 
if Art had solemnly revealed the Monarchy in loyal 
obeisance before the Book. 

The painting made a great impression on me, and not 
on me only. Lam afraid that I got horribly bored with 
“The Secret.of England’s Greatness” before the picture 
left Newcastle; How often have I not heard that incident 
described from the pulpit, from the platform, in Sunday- 
school! It struck the’ imagination of the common 
people, this tribute of earthly Majesty to God’s Word. 
Rude coalheavers, with but an. imperfect grasp even of 
the vigorous vernacular of Tyneside, used to tell over and 
over again how the Queen had given the Book of Books, 
the Book of oar. Salvation, to the heathen :from afar who 
sought to know what it was made England great. 
And so, dimly ani half consciously, I began to gain 
a glimmering of the uses of the Sovereign as Grand 
Certificator for the truth and excellence of that 
which is best worth holding by in Church and in State. 
In the delight of the uncultured artizans and labourers 
of my native village over the Queen’s act in giving the 
Bible to the savage lay the germof the sentiment whieh in 
its full development proclaims the Queen Fid:i Defensor, 
and regards even the Christian Church itself as some- 
what wanting in the necessary credentials until it is 
surmounted by the royal arms, and certified t» be the 
Church of England as by law established under the sign 
manual of the Queen. But all that was mercifully 
hidden from our eyes in those days. Had it been other- 
wise, I fear Jones Barker’s picture would have been 
regarded as a wolf masquerading in sheep’s clothing, a 
dangerous and damnable heresy in paint invented to 
lure our Nonconformist souls from the strait and 
narrow path trodden by those who bore stern testimony 
against the Erastianism of the Establishment and the 
foul and adulterous union of Church and State. 

During the sixties I passed through my teens. I 
attained my majority a few days before the declaration 
of war against Prussia, which revolutionised the map 
of Europe, destroyed the French Empire, and estab- 
lished the Third Ri public. So far as I may be regarded as 
a sample unit of the millions of undistinguished subjects 
of Her Majesty, the Crown had distinctly lost ground 
since the Prince’s marriage. The death of the Prince 
Consort, the retreat of the Queen, the reports widely 
current as to the self-indulgent habits of the Prince of 
Wales, had effaced much of the good impression that had 
been produced between 1850 and 1861.. Peoplesaid frankly 
that the Monarchy was safe enough as long as the Queen 
lived, but that “as for that young man, England would never 
tolerate another Charles the Second or Prince Regent.” 
The Prince was believed to admire the fast life that was 
the rule at Paris in the closing days of the Third Empire. 
Tomahawk published a cartoon representing the Prince 
as Hamlet, exclaiming to the ghost of George IV., “ Nay, 
Tl follow thee.” The popularity of the Princess of 
Wales tended to swell the reaction against her husband. 
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And all the while the Queen moodily meditated in be 
Highland retreat over her irreparable loss, pin 

The rehabilitation of monarchy in'Britain, which hy 
been one of the most remarkable features of the Igg 
quarter of a century, is due to a variety of causes, mos 
of which are obvious enough. | First and foremost thep 
was the siperb example furnished by the German arm 
of the efficiency and economy of a system in its essen 
monarchical. English sympathy was: unmistakably 
the Germans against the French, and although certain 
weaklings changed sides after Sedan, the nation ag 4 
whole was profoundly impressed by the ificent spee- 
tacle of German loyalty and German discipline, as eon. 
trasted with the immeasurable corruption, treachery 
and inefficiency of the French, who, although under the 
Empire, were essentially democratic. For a little while 
it was possible that the French — might,. by 
raising again the old flag of the Revolution, evoke the 
potent passions which in 1848 shook Europe to its centre, 
The expectation was disappointed. Garibaldi took the 
field as an ally of the Republic, but his countryimen 
occupied Rome in virtual- alliance with Germany, and 
that was all; All hope from that quarter was dashed 
to the ground by the mad outbreak of the Commune, 
Paris, after 1871, was no longer the storm centre of Europe, 
The Republic was only a Republic in hame,. It was con. 
trolled by men who detested every idea that had made 
Republicanism the ideal of our youth. The glamow 
was gone. Judged by the supreme test of wager of 
battle, the ideas of our modern democrats had been 
found woefully wanting. The institution of Kingshi 
was vindicated in full day, not as a belated survival or 
antiquarian curiosity, but as a supremely capable institu. 
tion as helpful to the modern man as to. his progenitor 
in the days of Charlemagne. 

While this great object-lesson was burning itself with 
cannon flash and bursting shell into the mind. of the 
nation, the Bade of the House of Lords sud 
compelled Mr. Gladstone to resort to the Royal pire 
rogative for the p se of abolishing Purchase in the 
Army. Then it was discovered by our Democracy, almost 
for the first time, that the power of the Crown is a great 
latent force at the command of the people. ‘The Royal 
prerogative, and the Royal prerogative alone, can cut the 
Gordian knot of the rival authority of Lords and Com: 
mons. The sceptre of the Sovereign is’ by our Constitu 
tion wielded by the elect of the gn Thus at the 
same time that the Germans had demonstrated that 
Kingship was a living reality capable of standing the 
severest tests, the English suddenly discovered that in 
their Monarchy they had in reserve an invincible’ reit- 
forcement for the cause of the People, 

When the Destinies decide to do a thing thoroughly, 
they neglect no means to secure their end, taking as muc 
care about the thrums and tatters as about the warp 
woof, Hence it is necessary in this survey of the 
grimage of a Republican to the Monarchy, to ¢al 
attention to an incident which, compared with th 
events just described, partakes of the nature of the 
ludicrous. It was just at the. very tusning-point of 
the crisis—the watershed between the two systems 
—that the malicious Fates deemed’ it fitting to ts 
one who was then a rising Radical politician for the 
purpose of forcing home to the sober sense of the nation 
the lesson of recent eve:ts. It was my fortune t 
be present at the Lecture Room, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
when Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P., launched his famous 
diatribe against the Cost of the Crown. The meeting 
was crowded and enthusiastic. The Lectuwie Room 
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audiences, in those days familiar with the scathing 
“ Impeachment of the House of Brunswick” by Mr. Brad- 
laugh, revelled in the youthful baronet’s elaborate 
demonstration that Goldsticks-in-Waiting were more 
expensive than footmen, and that the trappings of a con- 
stitutional monarchy cost ever so many more pence than 
the sombre habiliments of the president of a republic. 
I remember leaving the meeting with a sense of bitter 
humiliation. To this depth of inane trifling then had 
sunk the Republican enthusiasm that had flamed heaven 
high in 1848! Elaborate arithmetical calculations that 
we might ibly, by dispensing with the Monarchy, 
save cara srg the cost of an extra pot of beer! 
‘Twopence halfpenny per head all round as the induce- 
ment to rouse the British nation to an attack upon the 
Monarchy of Alfred, of the Edwards, of Elizabeth, and of 
Victoria—the inducement was too ridiculous, and ‘even, 
if it a been adequate, it would have been unspeakably 
sordid. 

The intrinsic absurdities of the Dilke campaign 
contributed to swell the force of the opposing current. 
It became evident that the events of the previous year 
had taught their lesson. There was no Republican 
rally in the provinces. The Radicals carped at Royal 
allowances, desiring, as the Spectutor used to say, to keep 
the Throne, but to drape it in cotton velvet; but even 
this 2 gpd Republican propaganda dwindled away 
and died. 

Just about this time the finishing stroke was given to 
the last lingering remnant of the Old Guard of Republi- 
cans, In the interviews and articles which in those days 
used to appear in the press discussing the probable dato 
for the Overthrow of the Monarchy, it was openly 
said that while the Queen lived nothing would be done. 
“ But mark my words, sir,” the Republican apostles would 
declare, “ that young man will never ascend the Throne. 
{t will never be permitted.” The reports about the 
Prince were relied upon as the trump-cards of the Party of 
the Revolution. ‘We will not have this man to reign 
over us,” was an expression heard in many places 
usually free from the contagion of Republican bias. 

Then it was that the opportune illness of the Prince 
of Wales gave the final blow to the house of cards which 
the Republicans had been so assiduously building. It 
sounds very brutal to say it, but there were many who, 
when the disease first seemed likely to be fatal, were by 
no means disposed to regret a demise which would 
deliver the nation from a ruler whom they believed 
unworthy to be the sovereign of a Christian land. I 
well remember in those days a stalwart Radical coming 
into the ‘¢éditorial sanctum of the Northern Echo, and 
saying, “ What are you going to say in your obituary 
leader?” I said I had not made up my mind. The 
Prince was not dead yet. “ Well,” said my visitor, 
“take my advice, and just print a column blank or with 
asterisks. Then in the centre print this: ‘De mortuis 
nit nist bonum.”” So saying my Radical friend went 
his way. 

The Prince did not die, but we all wrote obituary 
notices at great length, and had leading articles in ty 
headed “ Death of the Prince of Wales.’ Then, night 
after night, we went down and waited till the last 
‘bulletin came to hand before writing another leader. 
And I verily believe that the suspense, prolonged for 
nearly a whole week, with the intense realising sense of 
all that was involved in the struggle for life that went 
on in the sick-bed at Sandringham, finally extinguished 
the last smouldering embers of Republicanism in 
England. The typhoid fever did more for the Monarchy 
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than the Monarchy had done for itself, and when the 
solemn thanksgiving was held in St. Paul’s for the 
Prince’s recovery, the nation gave thanks not merely for 
the Prince restored to health, but for the deliverance of 
the British Monarchy from the danger which had 
apparently menaced its secarity, 

it was shortly after the recovery of the Prince of Wales 
that I first saw the Queen. The moment was one when 
I was suffering the full force of the cruel disillusion that 
overwhelmed all ardent Radicals after the General Blection 
of 1874. It is difficult to-day to recall the ee faith 
with which, after the establishment of household s' 
and the election of the Radical Parliament of 1869, it was 
believed that the nation had entered upon an era in 
which such things as Conservative jorities were to be 
as impossible as the return of the Mastodon, In the North 
of England this belief was a fixed idea, Mr,.Gladstone 
was not advanced enough for the dwellers between the 
Tyne and the Tees. He was too tender to the Establish- 
ment. He was, even in things political, a Conservative 
at heart. He was too much given to.compromise. But 
let the people speak, then we should see all this hesitating, 
half-hearted shilly-shallying swept by the board, and 
the enfranchised democracy would make short work of 
all that stood in the way of reform! The working classes 
were sound at heart. The mere suggestion of a Conser- 
vative working man was hailed with derisive. laughter. 
An appeal to the constituencies was always in our idea, 
in those deluded days, to be to the Li party like the 
reinvigorating contact between the brawny Anteus and 
Mother Earth. When Mr. Gladstone dissolved Parlia- 
ment in the early months of 1874, we all believed that 
he had taken a short cut to certain victory. So far as 
the North was concerned, we were right, We knew our 
own people. The county of Durham: in the fell hour 
of Conservative reaction returned an unbroken phalanx 
of thirteen Radical members to the New Parliament. 

But elsewhere!. To this hour I cannot recall without 
pain the memory of that overwhelming disappointment. 
The return of Mr. Disraeli to power at the héad.of a 
Conservative majority shattered everything at one fell 
blow. It seemed as if the underpinning of the world 
had given way, as if the sun had reversed its course 
through the sky. Where then was our faith in the 
people?’ What had become of our fond confidence in 
the Democracy ? What could be thought of the Sovereign 
Electorate which had elected such a man as Disraeli to 
rule over them? Sick and sad at heart, I was ponder- 
ing these questions when, in a holiday taken after 
the General Election, I came to Windsor and saw the 
Queen. 

I saw her at Windsor Railway Station, and was not 
impressed. I was not in my idealising humour. My 
old idol had fallen shattered, but the ruins rendered 
impossible the installation of a new idol in the vacant 
shrine. The familiar scene, the small crowd, the red 
carpet, the liveried servants, the little figure in black— 
“ not quite so tall as my wife”—walking slowly across 
the platform to the carriage into which she dis- 
appeared from view—that was all. “So that was the 
Queen!” Like the pussy cat of the nursery rhyme I 
had been to London and had seen the Queen—and thought 
nothing of it. But next Sunday at the Congregational 
Church in Windsor I heard the minister pray for the 
Queen and all the Royal Family, not as if they were a 
coat-of-arms; but as if they were living human beings, 
friends and neighbours of all of us. I remember feeling 
as if for the first time I realised the personality of the 
Queen as a living woman. : 
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Republican enthusiasm was sick unto death. The 
Parisian Commune had burnt up the faith that might 
have inspired the French Republic. Across the Atlantic 
the monstrous peculation of Tammany obscured the fair 
ideal of the men of the Mayflower. At home, what could 
be thought of a democracy that made the Barabbas 
choice of Disraeli? But I was far from caring much for 
the Monarchy, and any nascent unconscious faith I might 
have had in its possibilities of usefulness was rudely 
tried by the policy of Disraeli. The alteration of the 
— title began it, and t'e sickening orgie of Jingoism 
ended it. The detestation which Lord Beaconsfield 
inspired in the Gladstonians in those days was like 
nothing else. in our time. The early Radicals hated 
Castlereagh as much ; they could not hate him worse. To 
our thinking Disraeli had tarnished the Crown, disgraced 
the country, betrayed the cause of humanity in the East, 
embarked on wanton wars, and, to crown all, had made 
the very name of Imperialism to stink in the nostrils of 
all sane and sober Englishmen. And through that dis- 
creditable chapter of British history the Queen was 
paraded as the especial friend of the Evil Minister. 
From whence sprang “ Verax” pamphlets and newspaper 
articles innumerable, to which, mayhap, I in my small 
way contributed my full share. 

But the blight passe]. Lord Beaconsfield fell to rise 
no more, and the evil taint of his Administration lingered 
but for a short space round the Throne. Within a few 
months of the formation of the Gladstone Administration, 
I was in London, and what followed can be told in a 
few sentences. The nearer I came to the centre and 
heart of the Administration, the more closely I was able 
to see the actual workings of the executive government, 
the more I learnt to appreciate the inestimable advan- 
tage of having in the very innermost sanctuary of the 
Empire a human being, head of a Family which 
will not pass with an adverse election, with whom in 
all the graver affairs of State Ministers must take 
counsel before they act. I realised more clearly than 
ever before how the security, the continuity, and the 
prosperity of Britain depended much less upon the 
politicians and much more upon the Permanents, 
the Permanent Family abofe and the Permanent Ser- 
vices below. When I went abroad, and especially when 
I visited the Great Republic of my earlier ideals, I 
realised as I had never done before the enormous advan- 
tage of having the national unity and our Imperial 
greatness embodied in a Person who is carefully trained 
for that position from the cradle, and who in attaining 
it is not compelled to make intense political enemies of 
one-half of the nation. To have created a centre of 
equilibrium in the midst of all the forces which surge 
and sway hither and thither in the turmoil and strain of 
modern life, to have made this central point the source 
of all honour and the symbol of all dominion, and to 
have secured it at once from the strife of tongues and the 
conflict of parties, without at the same time endangering 
the liberties of the subject or the supremacy of law— 
this, indeed, I have learned to regard as one of the most 
signal achievements of our race. 

Nor was that the only cause for a change of sentiment, 
which is important merely because of the unimportance of 
the individual who is thus narrating his pilgrimage from 
Republicanism to Monarchy. If I had been any one 
exceptional either by birth, education or opportunity, 
these confessions would have been less interesting. 1t 
is just because I was an ordinary, average English boy, 
born in a remote village and reared outside the conven- 
tional “loyal” pale, that I have deemed it worth while 





to begin my series of studies of the Queen and tho 
Queen’s reigh, by explaining exactly where I stood and 
where I stand, in the hope that a frank personal survey 
of the steps which led me from one position to the other 
may help us to understand the great change that has” 
taken place in the last fifty years in the attitude of the® 
Radical masses towards the Crown, + 

No doubt those who have been fervent Monarchists 
from their cradle will shrug their shoulders and marvel 
that even an ordinarily stupid Englishman should 
have taken so long to see what to them was always as 
plain as a pikestaff and as elementary a proposition as 
that two and two make four. But it isenough to reply to 
their gibes that my standpoint at starting is the stand- 
point to-day of the majority of those who speak our 
mother-tongue, and that even within these islands 
there is still ample field for the missionaries of the 
Constitutional Monarchy among those who would prefer 
their Republic without the Crown, The hard wear 
and tear of actual experience in France and the 
United States has destroyed the glamour with which 
in my boyhood the Republic was invested. Social 
inequality, envy, hatred and all the deadly sins which 
were once believed to flow from the existence of a 
throne and an aristocracy, are seen to flourish in more 
malignant virulence in Republics where there are neither 
crowns nor nobles. The social order in the old country 
undoubtedly might be improved in many respects, but 
in all that differentiates’ a mob from a family, and an 
organise1 social community froma mere predatory horde, 
it will challenge comparison with the best results that 
have been attained by the Republics of the Old World and 
the New. And no small creditfor the attainment of this 
sense of social justice and of ordered content is due to the 
greatest of all the Permanent Civil Servants of the nation, 
our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 

The pride of the parvenu, the insolénce of the upstart, 
the vulgar pretensions of the plutocrat, are abased in 
the presence of the daughter of a hundred kings, who is 
nevertheless the friend and neighbour of the Highland 
cotters, and the simple, unassuming, unaffected lady of 
Osborne and of Windsor. It is something at least to 
have one family in the land high enough to need to put 
on no “side,” with a position so secure that its princes 
can dine with dustmen without impairing their social 
status. Before the altitude of the Throne, dukes and 
dustmen seem very much on a level. As against the 
exclusiveness and uppishness of some of our gentry, 
who often forget to be gentlemen, the Crown is a 
Democratic engine, and Royalty a reserve of great 
Democratic power at home as well as abroad— 

The kings must come down and the Emperors frown, 
When the Widow of Windsor says stop. 

We have not yet carried the democratisation of 
our institutions to the ultimate, but it is with a 
smug sense of satisfaction that the great middle class, 
which never attends Drawing Rooms and knows nothing 
of Levees, remembers that in Disraeli's Cabinet, which he 
garnished with dukes, no Minister had so much of Her 
Majesty’s confidence as the Lancashire solicitor who was 
then plain Mr. Richard Cross, and that in the last Liberal 
Administration no Minister at the Council board was so 
liked by the Queen as the Wesleyan solicitor of Wolver- 
hampton who is now the Right Hon. Sir H. H. Fowler, 

. Nor is that all. The fortunate accident, if I may use 
such a word, that for sixty years the Throne has been 
occupied by a female sovereign, has been of inestimable 
advantage to the cause with which the future progress 
of the race is msi closely bound up. The arrival of 
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woman on the stage of citizmship may possibly ba 
regarded by the future historian as the greatest social 
and political event of the Victorian era. And in pro- 
moting and facilitating the advent of woma as @ political 
factor, the Queen’s influence has been simply incalcul- 
able. With a woman at the foretop of the State, no one 
could pretend that it was unwomanly to take a serious 
interest in State affairs. And with the steadily 
accumulated volume of testimony as to the supreme 
ability, the keen sagacity, and the shrewd commonsense 
with which the Queen bore herself in the greatest and 
most arduous position in the realm, no one of her 
subjects could honestly repeat the old rubbish about the 
natural incapacity of women. What the Queen’s own 
views are upon the subject of Woman’s Suffrage is com- 
paratively immaterial. By the pee and punctilious 
discharge of all the complex and multifarious duties of 
her political and social position, the Queen has vindicated 
the capacity of her sex to perform political and social duties, 
and has dispelled as thesun dissipates the mist the foggy 
notions entertained by many .as to political incapacity 
being one of the natural disabilities of her sex. Step by 
step the work of enfranchisement has proceeded, until 
there now remains bat one last measure of reform to 
wake the law as colour-blind to sex as it has long been 
colour-blind to sect. No more striking or appropriate 
methol of commemorating the record reign in British 
history can be conceived than the abolition of the last rag 
of sex disability which still disfigures our Statute Book. 

If the Queen’s personal feeling on the subject of 
Woman’s Suffrage is not known to her subjects, it is 
far otherwise iu relation to a subject in which women, 
who are in.aspecial sense guardians of the sanctity of the 
family in which they reign ‘as queens, naturally take the 
keenest interest, I remember how deeply impressed I 
was eleven years ago, in the midst of the agitation 
for raising the age of consent, which incidentally landel 
me in gaol, by the universal conviction of all the women 
who were working in that cause that they had the heart- 
felt sympathy of the Queen. What evidence there was 
to that effect I do not know. But that they believed it, 
evidence or no evidence, heart and soul—to that I can 
testify beyond a doubt. Equally certain is it that this 
conviction of theirs that the Queen was on their side was 
to many a worn and heartsick toiler as a pillar of fire in 
a dark and dreary land. 

Even before Her Majesty was able from her knowledge 
of life and experience as wife and mother to understand 
and to take her stand, the mere fact that she was a 
woman is reported to have warded off for nearly thirty 
years the shameful legislation which Mrs. Butler ulti- 
mately overthrew. The story goes that there was a 
proposition far back in the thirties to legalise com- 
pulsory examination by the Police des Moeurs, but that it 
was abandoned at the instance of Lord Melbourne, The 


Queen’s first Prime Minister is said to have declared that. 


it was impossible to ask the young maiden who had just 
ascended the Throne to sign such a measure, which of 
course it would have been his lot to explain to Her 
Majesty. So the idea was abandoned, and for thirty 
years the visitation was warded off. 

The story may or may not be authentic. It was 
certainly firmly believed, and its currency, even if it were 
not founded on fact,.illustrates the potency and charm of 
& woman on the Throne. 

Upon this side of the subject I prefer to quote the 
remarks of Mr. Brett in his admirable and suggestive 
little book, “The Yoke of Empire.” Speaking of this 
phase of the Queen’s character, he says:— 
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Among the various parties and factions, schools of thought 
and of behaviour, into which modern England is divided, the 
moat cohesive is the Puritan middle class, For two centaries 
from the rise of Cromwell, this body has slowly gtined ground, 
and absorbed a more unvarying share of political po yer than 
can be ascribed to any other in the State; and in the eyes of 
the Puritan middle classes the Queen has becom> a model 
Sovereign. If from the Reform Bill of 1832 to the retirement 
of Mr. Gladstone in 1894, the Puritan middle classes have 
governed England, they have certainly no c.use to complain 
of the sempenete response of the Sovereign to their viows 
and dema .... The character and rule of Queen Victoria 
have sct a hig) standird below which it will be impossible 
for a monarch t> fall without persoaul disaster. What wonder 
is it then that the Puritans have learned to rezard the Queen 
with an admiration anl a gratitude heretofore exten:Jed to 
Oliver Cromwell alone ? 


It may, at least, be said for Monarchy as it has 
been said for the Stage—it has given woman an 
opportunity and a career, denied her elsewhere. No 
system of Government as yet devised by man, save 
Monarchy alone, could have secured for a woman such 
an innings as our Queen has had. _ All existing Re- 
publican systems have carefully provided inst the 
possibility of any woman ever having any such chance, 
by denying to all womnea any right even to stand as 
candidate for supreme offics, And from my point of 
view, this alone, other things being equal, would turn 
the balance in favour of the Crown. 

But other things are not equal. The balance of 
advantage in such an Empire a; ours in favour of the 
Monarchy is unmistakable. Every year the proportion 
of English-speaking folk outside these islands increases. 
And with every such increase the political or Imperial 
value of the Royal Family rises. For the tie which 
unites our world- scattered commonwealths is not 
primarily political, neither is it kept up by politics. 
It is a tie in its nature domestic. It is the 
English-speaking family rather than an Empire. 
And the nexus is the Royal Family rather than 
the House of Commons, Every Colony has its own 
legislative assembly. None of them has a Quéen and 
Royal Family. The Crown, like the Abbey, is one of the 
heirlooms of the whole race, which cannot be distributed. 
It must be localised, and the Mother Country keeps both. 
But if either the Crown or the Abbey disappeared the 
sense of loss would be felt as keenly in Winnipeg, in New 
Zealand, in Cape Colony, and in Queensland. To the eyes 
of the English-speaking men who have made their homes 
at the Antipodes, English politicians have not the import- 
ance that they have at home. Colonists have their own 
politicians, and, as far away as England is, the differences 
between our politicians even when seen through the 
opera glass of the press telegrams are apt to seem too 
infinitesimal to be noticed. They might as well get up 
sweepstakes about a race of mites across a cheese. But 
high above all political people there rises ever before the 
eyes of every English-speaking man, whether Republican 
or Colonial or native to these islands, the majestic 
fabric of the Hereditary Monarchy. It rises above 
the vast democratic steppe as the Round Tower of 
Windsor shows high over the Berkshire plain. Its 
prominence is an element in its favour that is too often for- 
gotten. Men may come and m3n may go, Cabinets emerge 
like foambells in the wave and disappear, but the Queen 
is always there. And when we have to do with many 
millions, scattered over many continents, it is impossible 
to make any impression’ on the general mind by the 
fleeting phantoms of evanescent Ministries. To borrow an 
illustration from photography, their exposure is not long 
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enough. The plate is not sensitive enough for rapid 
photography. But the immobility, the massive grandeur, 
and the fierce light that beats around the Throne, all 
facilitate the production of a clear, well-defined image on 
the mind of our kin beyond the sea. Familiarity is.of the 
essence of home. And our progeny would feel themselves 
strangers in a stringe land if they were to retura to the 
Old Country, which they call their Motherland, only to 
find, in place of the Queen upon the throne, MrChambzrlain 
or Sir William Harcourt or Mr. Tittlebat Tomkins sitting 
in the Presidential Chair of the British Republic. 

In many other ways the Monarchy, especially in the 
reign of the present Sovereign, has contributed to the 
stability of the realm and to the peace and contentment of 
the people. Pre-eminent above all other qualities which 
Her Majesty has displayed, is the supreme divine grace 
of sympathy. The Queen having suffered much has 
sympathised the more. Every great national disaster 
has evoked her warm-hearted succour. If her Prime 
Minister has been the head, Her Majesty has ever been 
the heart of the realm. It was somewhat touchingly 
remarked the other.day that from her earliest childhood 
the Queen had hardly ever been out of mourning. 
Her life indeed has been passed in the shadow of 
the tomb, which has opened to receive in slow succession 
almost all. her contemporaries, and not a few of her own 
children and children’s children. But still from the 
unfailing depths of her womanly sympathy she draws 
consolation for the bereaved and comfort for the sorrow- 
ing. Thus the proudest Empire the world has ever seen 
has installed as its Sovereign ‘the incarnate Genius of 
Womanly Compassion. 

Nor can it be said that the influence of the Queen has 
only been indirect, or that she has not again and again 
interfered to divert State policy from perilous paths, 
and to secure her Empire’s peace. Of that I shall have 
more to say in my subsequent articles. But I cannot 
conclude this rapid and fragmentary survey of the 
reasons which have Jed me, in common with millions 
of other common folk, to believe in the Monarchy, without 
saying at least a passing word about the one well-known 
occasion on which the Queen ‘intervened to save the 
English-speaking race from ‘the infinite disaster of a 
fratricidal war. But for her prompt and decisive action— 
due, no doubt, priniarily to the initiative of the Prince 
Consort—the seizure of the Confederate Envoys from the 
British ship 7rent in the early days of the War of Secession 
would have involved us in war with the Government of 
Washington, the ultimate consequences of which we can 
only dimly imagine. 

Among these consequences there would probably have 
had to be reckoned the establishment of the Confederate 
Republic with slavery as its chief corner stone, and the 
introduction of the standing army system of Europe into 
the American hemisphere. There would also have been 
a bitter and deadly blood feud between England and the 
Northern States. From all these evils the world was.saved 
by the direct personal intervention of Her Majesty. The 
hectoring despatch which Lord Palmerston had prepared 
to forward to the American Government would in the 
then strained condition of international relations have 
been resented as an intolerable affront. ‘War would 
have followed directly or in ‘a very short interval. 
Fortunately for the race and for the Monarchy, the 
granddaughter. of George III. was able and ready to 
arrest the threatened mischief. Instead of approving 
the despatch, it was returned to the bellicose Palmerston 
with*the advice of Her * Majesty that it should be 
modified. The Royal -counsellor was in~ a position 
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from which she could speak with more influence 
than any other person resident in the realm. Lord 
Palmerston took back his despatch, struck out the 

ages which would have provoked war, and forwarded the 
emasculated version to Washington, ‘The result, as we’ 
all know, was a brilliant justification of the wisdom of 
Her Majesty’s diplomasy. The Confederate delegates: 
were duly delivered up, England’s demands were com-: 
plied with, and there was“ no war. This ineident, 
record of which was permitted. in Sir Theodore 
Martin’s “Life of the Prince Consort,” is but one,’ 
although the most important, of many such timely: 
interventions, Such a record, compared with the’ 
multitude of the unrecorded instances of beneficent Royal 
intervention, is but as the summit of the iceberg which 
shows above the water compared with the immense mass 
that floats below. Of this thenation is somewhat dimly 
conscious, and our people at home and over the sza go 
about their daily labour in the comfortable assurance 
that in-addition to all the visible and tangible apparatus 
on which: they can count for the purpose of preserving 
the peace of the realm and the defence of its rights and 
interests, they can also confidently rely upon the 
unceasing vigilance and incomparable experience of an 
Invisible Helper, who, though her action is unseen, 
hovers like a Guardian Angel over the peace of the: 
nations that call her Queen, 

The last occasion on which I saw Her Majesty was on 
that high and solemn festival when the Queen summoned . 
to the Abbey the representatives of all the nations, 
principalities, and powers that own her sway, in order to 
join with her in rendering thanks to Almighty God for 
the marvellous loving-kindness and manifold mercies He 
had: graciously vouchsafed to this land ‘of outs during 
the reign of fifty years. The memory of that stately 
pageant is still with me. The grey old Abbey, with 
all its: associations of genius -and of’ glory, never 
enclosed’ within its massive walls a scene more 
splendid and inspiring. Every nook and corner in the 
vast edifice was crowded with a great multitade of the 
picked men of the Realm and of the Empire. No 
department of the State, no colony, no dependency, was 
unrepresented ‘in that’ brilliant throng. Ambassadors 
and governors, princes and potentates, dusky Oriental’ 
rajahs blazing in jewels, English nobles, and the great 
notables of the uiscomer mustered in troops to the’ 
great Thanksgiving. When all were assembled beneath 
the storied roof of the ancient Abbey, and the long’ 
aisles framed a marvellous picture of life and colour,’ 
the Queen entered. The whole assemblage rose to their 
feet as the ‘familiar figure of the Mother of her People’ 
slowly passed down the nave to take her place before: 
the altar, where, in the midst of her children, she offered 
thanks. And as the Queen-—the Highest on Harth—knelt’ 
before the Lord God of Heaven, all thought of hermajesty 
and her might, or of her Empire over land and sea, dis- 
appeared, and we saw only the plain little loving*hearted 
woman, who as maid, wife, and widow had for fifty years’ 
shared, more than any, all the joys, the sorrows, the hopes: 
and fears, the trying vicissitudes and glowing aspirations - 
which make up the sum of the private and public 
life of her people. And as she joined in the jubilant 
anthem of praise to Him who alone is the Giver of all’ 
good gifts, it was as if I saw a new and more glorious 
rendering of th: old painting I had seen in my youth. 
For that which was then declared to be the secret of — 
England’s greatness was now in the fulness of the years | 
proclaimed to be aiso the secret, the open secret, of the’ — 
greatness and the glory of the Reign. ©- - -- - = { 
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CAN ANYTHING BE DONE FOR ARMENIA? 
Wuat Mr. G. W. E. Russert Wourp Do. 


Mr. G. W. E. Russett contributes to the Contemporary 
Review an account of the Forward ‘Movement in relation 


to Armenia, He says :— 

The Forward Movement in. relation to Armenia is an 
sttempt to do by the moral force of the Liberal party that 
which the “Non-party” movement, so grandly anspicated a 
year and a half ago, has signally failed to do. 

NOT BY LORD SALISBURY, 

Mr. Russell says that he yields to no one in his admira- 
tion of the ideal of considering the Armenian question 
independently of party, but in practice this involved 
giving carté blanche to Lord Salisbury, and this he 
declares he could not do— 

As at Berlin, so at Constantinople, our heaven-sent Minister 
yas still the lath painted to look like iron—the lath which 
cumbles into match-wood when a strong grasp grips it, and 
pierces the confiding hand whicli leaned upon it for support. 

NOR BY LORD ROSEBERY, 

Various dissatisfied Englishmen, he says, arranged for 
ssmall private conference in London at the beginning of 
last October :— 

To this. conference; Iwas invited. Just before we assembled 
wme Lord- Rosebery’s resignation, and then his speech at 
Bdinburgh... The. effect of tliat speech on the “ Non-party ” 
agitation may be illustrated by the prayer with which an 
American preacher concluded his Sunday services, * And, if 
ay spark has been kindled by the exercises of this day, oh, 
water that. spark.” The “Non-party” agitation was most 
effectually watered by Lord Rosebery’s speech, and not merely 
watered, but drenched and drowned.,.As far as I am _con- 
cemed, it perished. unwept. Vitiated from. its birth by s 
fundamental unreality, it has passed away into the ignominious 
limbo of lost causes and forgotten ideals, 

‘BUT BY THE ELECT AT HOME; 

Still, the, malcontents waited until Lord Salisbury had 
spoken af the Mansion. House, and then, secing that 
nothing more eould be done, they launched their resolu- 
tions :— ; 








Their reception was exactly what we expected. Good men 
sympathised, brave men were glad, timid men were frightened, 
amd the smug philistinism of the comfortable classes found it 
incredible that sensible men should take an. unpopular side for 
the sake of @ moral cause. 

AND RUSSIA IN. THE EAST. 

Mr. Rusgell.:thus deseribes his view.of the, part. which 
should be'played:by Russia in: this question ;-~ 

My own view is that Russia is the Power to whom naturally 
belongs the duty of coercing the Turk. She is pre-eminently 
fitted for it by her Oriental character; by her religious 
ympathy with the Christian subjects of the Porte; by her 
geographical ‘position ; by her military strength: But she has 
to reason to trust us. She has not forgotten the Crimean 
War or the Congress of Berlin. It is for us to make the first 
nove. We must ask oblivion of the past. We must give to 
Russia public and biffding assurances that we are not secking 
our own aggrandisement. We must pledge ourselves that, 
even if it became necessary for her to seize Constantinople, we, 
it any rate, should not oppose her, Haye these thin been 
done? Has Russia receiyéd these assurances ? as she 
refused the task assigned ‘to her by humanity? We hayes 
tight to know. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE CLERGY. 


Turning from Russia to his own colleagues at home, 
he asks ;— 


Whom does the Liberal party follow just now? Ti follows 
no one absolutely; the leadership is in commission, ‘and the 
party picks and chooses, and follows one man on one subject 
and another on another. Lord Resebery gives us the right 
lead on Home Rule, Sir William Harcourt on finance, Mr. 
Asquith on social reform. But as no one seems inclined to 
give the faintest indication of a lead on the moral aspécts of 
the Armenian question we must perforce lead ourselves. - 

Will not the clergy of the Established Ohureli help'us? Or 
will the authorised and endowed teachers of national religion 
be content yet once more to pass by on the other sidé, while 
the work of guiding the national conseience ‘in a ‘gréat ‘issue 
between right and wrong is performed by the ministers of ‘the 
Nonconformist communions ? j 


Wuat Lorp Durreriw Div. 


In the same review Dr. William Wright tells the story 
of year 2 a io the Christians in Lebanon, and -tlie 
part played by Lord Dafferin in securing the pacification 
of the country, . He says :— z ii 


The chief result of the Conference, was the: permanent 
settlement of the Lebanon, now the most peaceful and. 
perous district,in.the Turkish empire, and it is..due.toi 
Dufferin that throughout the length..and.. breadth. of,.that 
goodly mountain the Christians can. sit, every man. under jhis 
vine and under his fig tree, and none to make themjafraid. ., 


An AMERICAN PROTEST. 


Dr. Shaw, who. is closely connected with American 
missionaries in Asiatic Turkey, puts on record im tlie 
Review of Reviews of New York an earnest * protest 
against the policy of President ‘Cleveland ‘in’ relation ‘to 


the Armenian question. He says!— 

The situation in the Turkish empire has demanded, frém,our 
government the prompt and vigorous defence of. American 
rights, and the protection of American interests. The appeal 
has been to dull cars if not to perverted. sympathies. Te ie 
now a year or more, for example, since the infamous attack was 
made on the American College property. at Harpoot. Eyen if 
this had been.the attack of an.i nsible mob, our govern- 
ment should haye enforeed the payment of a prompt indemnity. 
But it was not simply the attack of a. mob.;. Turkish mebs are 
not equipped with artillery. This American institution at 
Harpoot was assailed. by Turkish troops who trained their 
field pieces upon the buildings, and who aided, the .mob 
in destroying @ hundred thousand dollars’ worth of pro- 
perty. ‘The tights of ‘thé Americans in’ Asia’ Minor’ ato 
guaratiteed in’ treaties! which ‘go back’ soihe ‘seventy years. 
Millions '' of *-dollars ‘hive “ heen invested**by “Americans 
in beneficent educational enterprises’ in the Turkish empire. 
These enterprises have exactly as good a right, under 
existing treaties and laws,’to be carried on in Turkey as the 
Sultan himself has a right to abide in Constantinople. It is 
not’ true that American teachers and missionary. workers, in 
the ‘Turkish ‘empire have incited Armenian revolution, or 
taught anything else except good citizenship and faithfulness 
to duty. Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Olney, and Mr. Terrell of Texas 
(who holds the position of minister to Constantinople at 4 
time ‘when that place should be filled by a man versed in 
diplomacy and acquainted with the Eastern situation) have 


seemed wedded to a weak, faltering and pusillanimous policy 
towards the Sultan. ‘They seem to take advice from the 
wrong and to be suspicions of the very men who 
understand the situation best. ; me 
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MASSACRES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
A Description BY AN EyE-WITNESS. 


Scribner’s Magazine for January publishes an account 
of the massacres of the Armenians in Constantinople from 
the pen of an eye-witness :— 

This was the view presented to the bystander who gives the 
account for us on the morning of August 26, when the Ottoman 
Bank was attacked : 

“Just then a procession of four or five scavenger carts met 
us. The first one passed without notice. Over the second a 
piece of matting was thrown, and from under the matting 
protruded the hands and feet of dead men. The third had no 
covering over its ghastly load of four or five bodies thrown in, 
doubled and twisted as they chanced to fall. The uppermost 
body was a horrible spectacle, with only a broken mixture of 
skin, hair and blood in the place where the skull had been, In 
those carts were more than a score of bodies of Armenians of 
the poorer class, who had been killed, not with weapons, but by 
beating with clubs. The Turkish bludgeonmen had been at work 
on the streets, and the municipality had placed its carts at their 
disposal to remove the evidences of their crime. The victims 
had been battered to pieces merely because they belonged to 
a hated race.” 

ACTION OF THE POLICE. 

“From the bridge another horrible sight could be seen 
The police were now having the bodies dragged from the 
water in order to be taken away by the carts; and some of the 
wretches were still alive. But now there was a sudden rush 
of many feet on the square at the head of the bridge over 
which we had just come. There was a sort of a hoarse 
murmur, ‘Curses on the Giaour!’ there was a sudden bran- 
dishing of clubs in the air, and a poor fellow in the midst of 
a maddened crowd went down not to rise again. Mounted 
police were sitting on their horses not far away, and after the 
clubs dealt their blows they swept in, scattering the crowd. 
The question of the policy which the government had chosen 
hung upon the action of the police, now that the deed was 
done. If they should arrest the murderers it would show that 
the government intended to protect the innocent. But when 
they saw that the man was dead the police could see no duty 
left to them but to call the scavenger cart. The bludgeon- 
bearers, and we too, then knew the meaning of the inaction 
of the police. Turkey had learned nothing from the indigna- 
tion of the world at the massacres of the last year.” 

“ Two spectacles upon this Friday and the succeeding 
Saturday greatly moved the hearts of Europeans in Constanti- 
nople.- One was the families of pillaged Armenians coming 
for shelter from Hasskeuy and Samatia. All were in their 
night-clothes, the women and girls covered with some faded 
shawl or some pitiful fragment of quilt, as with downcast 
eyes and flushed cheeks they hastened to the steamers, where 
they might hide themselves from the curious gaze of the 
public.” 

AN AWFUL SCENE. 


“ The other moving spectacle of these days was the spectacle 
of the rows of dead cast headlong into the Armenian ceme- 
teries from the scavenger carts of the municipality and left 
for the Armenians to bury in long trenches filled with 
uncoffined and mangled victims. The corpses lay upon 
the ground in the worn garments of poverty; they were to be 
counted by hundreds, and every one was bruised and hacked 
and mutilated. No one who went to one of these cemeteries 
on thosedays came away without the feeling that men who 
will linger to beat and batter and mangle inthis manner those 
whom they have killed have reached a depth of degradation 
such as the inhabitants of Christian lands have never 
suspected. 

“ There will never be any trustworthy report of the number 
of Armenians killed during the thirty-six hours of the massacre 
of Constantivople. The actual fact, probably, is that between 
four thousand and six thousand persons were killed from sheer 
hate of race, besides any few scores of actual reyolutionists 
who may have fallen through their own folly.” | 
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TRADE IN CORPSES; 
Or, Bopy-SNATCHING IN AMERICA, 


In the Forum for December, Dr. Thomas Dwight, Dean 
of the Harvard Medical School, has an interesting attidl 
on “Anatomy Laws versus Body-Snatching,” whi 
revives memories of Burke and Hare. It would 
that in America— 


Not only has the professional body-snatcher flourished, but 
a new figure has arisen—the dealer in human bodies, who, 
procuring corpses, either by theft or by corruption, is able to 
distribute them at a high rate of payment to colleges through. 
out the country. Sometimes the same man has combined the 
two professions. 


A goo 1 deal has been done of late to improve things, 


Nearly all the States.have now anatomy laws; but there is 
great variation in their nature and enforcement. In many 
States the law is simply permissive, and in these, of which 
Massachusetts is unfortunately one, the supply is much ham. 
pered by the prejudices, the superstition, the timidity of 
superintendents and boards of management. Many officials 
live in a state of terror of the demagogue, which is truly 
pitiful; for the cry of desecration of the bodies of. the poor is 
one of the tricks of his trade, and officials may well hesitate to 
involve themselves in difficulties for the sake of what is to 
them an abstract question. “This condition is not unlike that 
mentioned by Puschmann as existing in’ Europe’ two centuries 
ago. 

“In some States the law is apparently meant to be evaded. 
Legislation in Maine is notoriously peculiar. .The anatomy 
Act, besides giving unclaimed corpses and, unless the relatives 
object, the bodies of muyderers (who are never’ hanged), has 
been sagaciously amended so that ten residents in the town in 
which such a person dies can, by signing a paper, prevent the 
use of the body. ‘The law must soon be made -serviceable to 
science, or practical anatomy must cease in Maine and in 
many other States. It is alarming, both as regards the cause 
of medical education and the sacredness of the grave. 

To turn to another aspect of the case revealed by th 
answers to the committee,—it appears that the disposition of 
remains is not altogether satisfactory. In twenty-seven 
institutions they are buried, inten, cremated, and in four, 
thrown away. One correspondent concisely answered the 
question (as to disposal) with the word, “sewer.” It is to be 
suspected that in many of the cases reported as cremated, 
nothing more is meant than that the remains go into the 
furnace as garbage. Here is ample opportunity for reform. 
In other countries the remains are generally buried; some- 
times, even in different cemeteries, according to creed; and I 
have been told, but will not vouch for the fact, that in England 
services are read over them. One of our Western colleges 
owns a lot.in the graveyard. 

Humanity demands that the feelings of near relatives, poor 
or. rich, should be respected. Enlightenment demand that not 
a single unclaimed body that is needed for education should 
be lost. These demands are not antagonistic: on the contrary, 
the most perfect solution of the problem secures both. This 
solution requires that the law be imperative: leaving officials 
no discretion, but directing them to give to the schools, 
under penalty, all the bodies that properly belong to them. In 
freeing officials from responsibility it protects them from attack, 
Wise and strict regulations should prevent the surrender of 
any corpse without due inquiry. ‘The law should likewise 
demand bonds from the schools for the due observance of 
the above-mentioned rules for care and burial. Finally, all 
trading in bodies should be punished with the greatest 
severity, the penalty being imprisonment without the alter 
native of a fine. 

Till the law does all that it should for med’cine, in many 

laces the grave will be unsafe ; some new horror will disgrace 

th science and our law-givers. The demands of medicil 
education are both so just and so imperative that they must 
no longer be neglected. The cry of humanity, that no wrong 
be done, is equally urgent. 
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THE- AMERICAN -PRESIDENCY. 
1—Mr. Bryan on His Dereat. 


Waatever may be the merits or demerits of his policy, 
it cannot be denied that Mr. Bryan is a most interesting 
personality, and we turn with much ‘expectancy to the 
account he gives of his cause, after the battle, in the 
December number of the North American Review. “ Has 
the Election settled the. money question?” he asks, and 
answers with an emphatic “ No.” ‘“ Temporary defeat, 
but permanent gain for the cause of bimetallism ”—that 
is his verdict. He thinks it probable that the money 
question has never been studied by such immense 
uumbers all over the world as during the campaign 
months :— 

The result, instead of being discouraging, is full of encourage- 
ment.. When before has a great cause made such rapid 
progress in so short a time as bimetallism has made in the 
Kastern States? When has more real heroism been displayed 
than has been displayed there this year? If any one thinks 
that the fight for bimetallism’ is over, let him ask himself 
when a single defeat ever disheartened such men as those who 
have this year advocated free, unlimited, and pegs “mgr 
coinage? When men’s convictions are so strong that they will 
face political defeat without flinching, defy financial despotism, 
and risk ‘social ostracism in behalf of a cause, they do not 
rurrender because they lose one battle. 


Mr. Bryan does not deny himself the arithmetical con- 
solations dear to the heart of defeated candidates :— 

The exact vote cannot be given at the time this article is 
written, but it is so close that a change of less than thirty 
thousand votes, properly distributed over several States, would 
overcome the Republican majority in the electoral college. 
The vote was so nearly eyén in Kentucky, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming that a change of one thousand votes either way 
would change twenty electoral votes. On the basis of the 
electoral vote, therefore, there is nothing to guarantee per- 
manence in the victory for the gold standard. But even if the 
Republican triumph was more sweeping than the figures at 
present indicate, it would not settle the next campaign. In 
the past, parties have often recovered quickly from what 
seemed overwhelming defeat. In 1872 Mr. Greeley was 
defeated, and yet in 1876 Mr. ‘Tilden was believed by the 
Democrats to have been elected. Mr. Blaine was defeated in 
1884, and yet Mr. Harrison was elected in 1888. The 
Republican victory of 1888 was quickly followed by the 
Democratic victory of 1890 and the election of President 
Cleveland two vears later. Theelection of President Cleveland 
by:a large. majority in 1892 was followed two years later by an 
enormous Republican victory. 

The tactics of this defeated but not discomfited states- 
man are\ given in his closing words :— 

We entered the contest with a disorganised army; we 
emerge from it a united and disciplined force without the loss 
of a soldier. We are ready for another contest. We shall 
wateh legislation, discuss every movement made by the enemy, 
and keep before the public the principles for which we con- 
tend, We believe that we are right, and, believing that right 
will finally triumph, we face the future firm in the belief that 
bimetallism will be restored. 


2—Dr. Conway’s VIEWS. 


Dr. Moncure D. Conway discusses the same subject in 
the first number of the New Century Review. He 
describes the Presidential Election as a quadrennial 
revolution, revolution being the chronic heritage of 
nations born of revolution. Of the American type of 
Presidency, with its enormous powers, he takes Mr. Cleve- 
land’s year-old manifesto as a striking illustration. He 
puts the paradox very neatly :— 

Thgt, as in a recent case, any individual citizen in a sot- 
disant Republic should be placed in a position where he is 
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competent, without consultation with Minister or islature, 
to hurl the gauntlet of war at a friendly nation, throw the 
finances of his- country into confusion, damage its: credit 
throughout the world, commit its people helplessly to the 
ordeal of battle if accepted, fills the foreign publicist with 
blank amazement; and that the irresponsible. citizen should 
do all this as a fulmination against monarchy must, but for its 
serious effects, suggest to limited monarchs: the comic 1a. 
Even so reactionary 2 monarch as the one against whom 
America rebelled in 1776 would never in his wildest dream 
have aspired to half the monarchical authority repeatedly 
possi by the President whv had led in that Revolution and 
his successors, : 


He finds the reason of these extraordinary powers in 
military considerations, the makers of the American Con- 
stitution fearing that Great Britain would. shortly 
attempt to recover her lost colonies, and therefore arm- 
ing the President with the authority of a commander-in-_ 
chief. ' 

As “an old advocate of Free Trade,” the writer sees 
no tremendous contrast in morals between the policies 
of the rival candidates in the recent election. “ Free 
silver” is to him only a further application of the pro- 
tective principles to whicli the United States have given 
their adhesion. ‘ Dishonest money is no worse than 
dishonest iron. Bryan is thus the child of McKinley.” 

Though the vote for Bryan numbered little. over 
4,000,000, and that for MeKinley 9,700,000, yet, as 
Dr. Conway points out :— 


By an alteration of 22,000 votes, a popular majority of 
5,700,000, including three-fourths of the large cities, and a 
like proportion of the wealth and culture of the nation, would 
have been baffled on a question felt by them to be one of 
national life or death. 


Dr. Conway has his doubts whether Mr. McKinley, 
“ with protectivism on the brain,” will be above a “ deal ~” 
with the Silverites in order to advance his pet crotchet. 
In the writer’s judgment, the United States have by no 
means passed through the crisis, which will affect much 
more than the currency ; and he reflects that the eyes of the 
people have been opered as never before to the dangerous 
weakness of parts of their organie law. 


3.—Mr. Courtney’s ATTITUDE. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney, who is himself a bimetallist, 
is moved to say a word or two in the Nineteenth Century 
over the exaggerated importance that has been attached 
to Mr. McKinley’s election. Both as a bimetallist and as 
a Free Trader, Mr. Courtney sympathises with Mr. Bryan, 
He admits that the Republican party has done good work 
in the past, but at this election— 


its platform was an appeal to some of the worst tendencies of 
the American democracy, and a defence of one of the most 
unequal and unjust systems of taxation. Protection and 
jingoism were rampant all along the line. The best charac- 
teristics of American citizenship seem to have disappeared. 
In a former generation the Republican North was content 
with peaceful colonisation of the untravelled West, while the 
Democratic South advocated aggression as a means of adding 
to the slave-peopled States. Now the Republican party cast 
their eyes about the world and demand the protectorate of 
Hawaii, the acquisition of Danish islands in the West Indies, 
intervention in Cuba, and for these and similar purposes would 
extend the naval power of the Federation. To meet the cost 
of such a policy protective duties would be increased, and the 
burdens to be borne by the masses would be aggravated by 
the exclusion of foreign supplies extending to some of the 
necessaries of life. This formidable tariff would not only 
shut out the manufactures of Europe, it’ would restrict every 
citizen to the use of sugar which was home-grown. The 
Democratic party, on the other hand, was seen in their plat- 
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form to be occupying much the same position as Sir Robert 
Peel filled amongst ourselves half a century ago, 

The Republican party has triumphed, but, apart from the 
consideration of the currency question, it will have been seen 
that the issues involved are developments of that social 
struggle which requires attention in America no less than in 
Enrope, which, unless treated in a more serious, intelligent, 
and sympathetic spirit than has lately been shown, may 
reappear in an uglier form in a future contest. 

4.—Tue Hon. A. D. Waite. 

The Hon. Andrew D. White, writing in the Forwm on 
“Some Practical Lessons of the Recent. Campaign,” 
devotes most of his space to a sermon upon the following 
text :— 

Among the many lessons taught by the recent contest I 
shall, then, emphasise mainly this one—the need of leadership 
and some ways of securing it. 

He thinks that leadership can best be secured by 
utilising the universities. 

The recent campaign, among its most practical lessons, 
teaches most clearly that the enlightenment of the citizens is 
the most important of public duties and the main condition of 
continued freedom. New departments of history, of econo- 
mical, political, and social science, of comparative legislation, 
and of international law should be created, and old ones 
strengthened. There are endowments possible to all fortunes. 
Professorships, lectureships, fellowships, scholarships, travel- 
ling bachelorships, and funds for buying books should be 
established or increased : thus shall future leaders be supplied 
and equipped—leaders in public life and in the press—to 
marshal and guide the forces of right reason in the future 
developments of the present struggle aad in other struggles. 
And not only this: from such central institutions sound 
doctrine will filter down through various channels into the 
popular mind. The clergy, teachers, and broad-minded men 
of business will thus be equipped as missionaries of sound 
ideas, social and political. 

5.—ANOTHER AMERICAN VIEW. 

Mr. D. MacG. Means shakes his head lugubriously as 
he asks *‘ Will Government by the People Endure?” He 
thinks it will not unless the American people are pre- 
vented even more than they are now from governing 
themselves. To Englishmen the rule of the dead hand 
seems strong enough to paralyse self-government, 
but Mr. Means would make it still more despotic. He 
says -— 

Unless some check can be put upon our abuse of govern- 
ment, the peril through which we have just passed will recur. 
If the Conservative Party insists on the issue of meney by the 
Gevernment, the Radical Party will demand the same right. 
If laws are passed for the profit of the intelligent and wealthy 
classes, the poor and ignorant will demand laws in their fayour. 
If Congress can impair the obligation of contracts by making 
Government paper a legal tender it can certainly make silver 
a legal tender. We may be able to bring a majority of the 
people at recurring Presidential elections to declare in favour 
of’ maintaining the national credit, the inviolability of 
contracts, and the preservation of property. But we can 
searcely endure to have such matters as these subjected to 
repeated question. Civilisation will not survive it. ‘They are 
not matters that should be debated by the Legislature, 

6.—Wnaat Mr. Gotpwin Smita Tanks. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith writes an article on the “ Brewing 
of the Storm,” in which he warns the winners in the 
recent election that although they have gained a victory, 
the permanent dangers are very far from being removed— 

In truth there has been so much of late to stir up just feeling 
among. the people against. the Legislature, the leaders of 
commerce, the commercial system generally, and the heads of 
society, that had Mr, Bryan’s movement confined itself to the 
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attack of abuses, instead of assailing national credit and the 
fundamental principles of the American Commonwealth, one 
who relied on the essential soundness and the recuperative 
forces of the Commonwealth might almost have looked with 
complacency on this insurrection as a tornado which would 
purify the air. Nothing less than a tornado is likely to reach 
the consciences of railway wreckers and sugar trusts. How ig 
it possible to upbraid the wretched inmates of a tenement 
house with their schemes of socialistic plunder, when gigantie 
fortunes are being made by watering stock, wrecking, corner- 
ing, bribing municipal awarders of contracts, and all the other 
predatory devices the employment of which by high commerce 
has been revealed ? 
7.—THE Epitor or tHe Natronat Review. A Ber! 

The editor of the National Review, who has just 
returned from America, publishes a table of the voting 
for the recent Presidential election, and points out that 
the return proves the popular belief that McKinley 
achieved an unprecedented triumph is by no means 
correct. As a. matter of fact twenty-two States voted 
for Bryan, and twenty-three. for McKinley. Mr, Maxse 
states :— 

Major McKinley obtained 272 electoral votes to Mr. Bryan's 
175, thus getting a majority of 97, whereas Mr. Cleveland 
triumphed over General Harrison in 1892 by a majority 


of 132. In the next place it is to be noticed that the 
Republican victory would have been turned into a 
defeat by a comparatively slight turnover of popular 


votes in half-a-dozen States (Kentucky, California, Indiana, 
West Virginia, Oregon, and North Dakota). Had 22,000 
voters voted differently in this deciding group, which 
cast altogether 1,700,000 votes, the “anarchists” and 
* repudiators” would have carried the day, and the Republic 
would presumably have been wound up, Another remarkable 
feature of the figures is that Major McKinley secures the 
handsome and even splendid majority of 623,867 votes over 
Mr. Bryan (7,122,724 to 6,498,857), which is 250,000 more than 
Mr. Cleveland’s majority in 1892, but 150,000 less than General 
Grant’s majority in 1872. What, however, is quite as striking, 
is that Mr. Bryan, with all the wealth and almost all the 
newspapers against him, should have polled close on a million 
votes more than Mr. Cleveland four years ago. Putting all 
politics on one side—and we take no partisan attitude upon 
American questions—this is unquestionably one of the greatest 
personal triumphs in the annals of popular government.. For 
convenience we tabulate some of the more_ significant 
figures :— 
1872. 
Grant,93, 597,070. 
Greeley, 2,834,079, 


1892. 
Dleveland, 5,556.918. 


1896. 
McKinley, ,122,724. 
Jarrison, :176,108. 


Bryan, 6,498,857. 
The editor, provoked by the extreme exaggeration of 
the nonsense that is talked by the ultra Conservatives of 
the Republican party, ventures upon a somewhat unusual 
proceeding in the shape of a challenge backed by a bet. 


There was no socialism in the Chicago Platform, which was 
the mildest political programme ever enunciated by an “ ad- 
vanced ” Party, and apart from its declaration in favour of 
National Bimetallism (against which no one who regards 
Mr. McKinley as his prophet can murmur), it contains no pro- 
posal which the average, steady-going English Conservative 
need shy at, while the modern Tory Democrat would be highly 
disgusted at so’ meagre a bill of fare. The editor of the 
National Review begs to offer the Times’ correspondent the 
sum of £100 sterling (500 dols.) if he will point out to the 
satisfaction of two out of three English Conservative peers or 
Members of the House of Commons—one selected by the! 
correspondent, one by the editor, and the third by those so 
selected—any Socialist plank in the Chicago Platform. The 
correspondent on his side to forfeit £100 in case of failure. 
The editor of The Standard, The Morning Post, The St. James’ 
Gazette, or The Globe to be invited to act as stakeholder, so 
a the transaction remain in unimpeachable Conservative 

ands. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE QUESTION OF CUBA: | 
Tur Oppression Unper Wuicu Sue Groans. 


Wuat shall be done about Cuba is the question which 
Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine essays to answer in the North 
American Review for December. He gives a gruesome 
picture of the misgovernment of the island. Ostensibly 
represented in the Spanish Cortes, the people of Cuba 
are practically shut out of the franchise, the vote being 
granted to only 53,000 persons out of a population 
of 1,600,000; and the majority of these are Spaniards, 
not Cubans. A similar inequality in favour of the Spanish 
minority prevails in most of the Cuban town councils. 
There thus appears to be a queer inversion of the Trans- 
yaal difficulty. In Cuba, the Spanish Outlanders are the 
minority, and they oust the native population from the 
Government. So misrepresented Cuba is taxed to an 
mormous extent. Its debt in 1895 reached 295,000,000 
dollars, imposing in the shape of interest a burden of 
9°79 dollars on each inhabitant. The French people, “ the 
most overburdened with taxes on the earth,” owe only 
6°36 per inhabitant. Yet “not a cent of the enormous 
sum thus borrowed has been spent in Cuba, but on 
Spanish wars, Spanish efforts to suppress insurrections, 
and Spanish extravagance.” 

THE CRUSHING BURDEN OF TAXES. 


Spain has hampered by impost and excise the vital 
industries of Cuba. She has imposed a tariff intended 
to secure a monopoly for Spanish importers. 

Out of a budget of more than 26 million dollars, only 
three-quarters of a million went to interior improve- 
ments. The salaries of officials are out of all proportion 
to work done or wage fund possible. The Governor- 
General gets 50,000 dollars; Director-General of Treasury 
18,500; Archbishop and Bishop 18,000 each; naval 
commander 16,392; the General second in command 
15,000; and so on, together with free lodgings and 
domestic servants paid by the State. “It is, in a word, 
far more lucrative to be employed by the Spanish 
Colonial Government in Cuba than to be an office-holder 
under the Federal Government at Washington.” The 
Colonial Minister residing in Madrid draws 96,800 
dollars yearly from the Cuban treasury, One Minister 
calmly lent a million dollars belonging to Cuba to a 
company he was promoting. In 1890 it was found out 
that 
through false vouchers for transportation and fictitious bills 
for provisions alleged to have been furnished during the ten 
years’ war in Cuba, the Cuban treasury had been robbed of 
22,811,000 dollars. In March of the same year General Pando 
asserted that the thefts perpetrated through the issue of 
warrants by the Board of the Public Debt exceeded the sum 
of 12,000,000 dollars. Not one of the persons implicated in 
these disgraceful transactions has been punished. 


THE MOCKERY OF JUSTICE. 


But though Cuba pays so heavily for her Spanish 
Government, she gets in return an armed police which is 
a terror to the law-abiding, while gangs of highwaymen 
go unpunished; she gets corrupt judges who are mere 
political tools; she gets numerous violations of the 
Constitution. Passing to consider remedies, the writer 
points ont that in Cuba there are two whites to every 
person of colour, and’ that consequently the excesses 
of negro ascendency which occurred in Hayti need not 
be feared in Cuba; and he derides the “reforms” 
promised by Spain as leaving the gravest electoral 
difficulties untouched. On high moral principles, as well 
as the commercial relations which: prevail between Cuba 
and the United States, the writer pleads for recognition 
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of Cuba’s belligerent rights, and concludes by quoting 
from John Quincey Adams’ despatch to Madrid in 1823: 
“ It is scarcely possible to resist the conviction that the 
annexation of Cuba to our Republic will be indispensable 
to the continuance and integrity of the Union itself.” 


FEELING IN THE UNITED STarzEs. 


Dr. Shaw, writing on the question of Cuba in: the 
Review of Reviews, New York, bears testimony to the 
strength of American feeling on the subject. Comment- 
ing on Mr. Cleveland’s message to Congress, Dr. Shaw thus 
summarises the somewhat copious Presidential narrative 
on the Cuban question :— 

Reviewiag the facts of the war, Mr. Cleveland could not 

find that either side had made any great progress during the 
past few months. The Spaniards hold the.towns, while the 
Cuban insurgents roam at will over at least two-thirds of the 
island. Spain has sent reinforcements from time to time, and 
her army in Cuba is larger than ever before, but on the other 
hand the evidence shows that the insurgents are more numerous 
and better provided with munitions of war than at any previous 
time. Mr. Cleveland sees no prospect whatever of an early 
termination of the struggle. The sort of warfare the Cubans 
are carrying on seems to thé President to be capable of 
indefinite prolongation. Meanwhile the tendency of’ both 
parties to devastate the island by destroying pi ‘ 
and to violate in other reepéete all rules "Bt Peitiocd 
warfare, seems constantly increasing. Mr. Clévélaid reminds 
us that this country has large financial interésts in™ Cuba 
which are being sacrificed, while it is also Costitig ts a 
great deal of money to maintain a legally corréct neutrality. 
He suggests that if Spain should offer to Cuba a full measure 
of home rule, Cuba remaining subject to Spanish sovereignty, 
such a solution ought to be satisfactory on both sides. And 
he is of opinion that if the Cubans should be doubtful of 
Spain’s good faith in making such an offer, the United States 
might well consent to give guarantees for the carrying out of 
the arrangement. For the present he strongly recommends 
the continuance by the United States of its policy of ‘strict 
neutrality, but he does not fail to say in conclusion that there 
may come a time when we must recognise higher obligations 
than our legal duty towards Spain, and ‘interfere in order to 
save the remnants of Cuba from utter destruction. 


WHEN SHALL AMERICA INTERVENE ? 

All of which is true enough; but it avoids altogether the prac- 
tical question that the people of the United: States must face 
and settle in some way. Mr. Cleveland makes it perfectly plain 
that the struggle going on in Cuba is a useless and a ruinous 
one—a deadlocked situation. Spain has gone too far to with- 
draw, yet has no reasonable prospect of being able to reduce the 
island to order. The insurgents can apparently keep up the 
insurrection indefinitely, yet in their lack of seaports, ships, 
and outside connections they are not likely for a long time to 
expel or wear out the Spanish soldiers. The only conclusion 
to be drawn from the President’s discussion is that sooner or 
later the United States must interfere. But who is to deter- 
mine the precise moment when what the President calls 
“higher considerations” should lead us to act? If the situa- 
tion has not made marked changes in favour of Spain’ by the 
time Mr. McKinley takes the presidential chair, there is some 
reason to believe that Spain will at heart welcome Amefican 
interference. ‘The continuance of the war in Cuba is ruining 
the finances of Spain, but Spanish pride will not allow a sur- 
render of the situation to the insurgents. Such an igno- 
minious end of the conflict would overthrow not only the 
existing Spanish cabinet. but the monarchy itself. If, 
however, the United States appears on the scene and. 
snatches Cuba from the hand of Spain, the effect upon the 
political situation at home in Madrid would be yery different. 
The people of the United States may be sure thdt there is no 
chance of a serious or. prolonged war between this country and 
Spain., The interference of our government would be followed 
very promptly by negotiations, which would’ result in the 
evacuation of Cuha by the Spaniards and the establishment of 
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a Cuban Republic. There is very little sentiment anywhere in — is the joint invention of Captain Gérard, 87th Regiment of 
favour of the annexation of Cuba to the United States, but French Infantry, and a cycle manufacturer, M. Morel, Mayor 
there is much favourable talk about an independent Cuban of Doméne. 
Republic closely related to this country,—probably with a A hinged bolt and a simple arrangement of screws, enables 
fiscal policy assimilated to ours under a reciprocity treaty, or the front wheel to be folded back and fixed to the rear. 4 
some such arrangement. It has been unofficially asserted in soldier can then carry it on his back, like @ valise, with 
the interest of Spain that our recognition of the Cuban comfort and ease. This folding operation occupies only some 
Republic would be promptly followed by protests from France, forty seconds. The bicycle weighs from twenty-four pounds 
Russia and Holland. France and Hollan! have West Indian to twenty-five ~pounds English weight, without trappi 
islands of their own, and moreover their citizens are large Were it necessary to carry it for a prolonged period, this 
holders of Spanish Cuban securities. Russia’s interest is weight would doubtless be a great disadvantage, but as if 
alleged to be that of an ally of France. But we do not is only intended that a soldier shall do so when it can no 
attach the slightest importance to these rumours. longer carry him, it is not a matter of great consequenee, 
“A New Anp Worse ARMENIA.” im ae conditions would seldom continue for any length of 
Mr. W. Hallett Philips, in the National Review, writes The inventors have aimed more at compactness than light- 
on “The United States and Cuba,” a new “ Armenia.” ness, for tliis reason, that so long as the soldier can move oyer 
4 Mr. Philips takes a very strong view of the case, believing _ broken or difficult ground with his bicycle on his back, and at 
that nothing can be done so long as Cuba remains in the same time use his arms in defence, it is all that is required 
connection with Spain. of him. When the impracticable ground has been passed his 
machine carries him and materially adds to his mobility. 
Captain Gérard claims all these advantages for his invention, 
and in addition, that if a man be riding it, he can still fire, 
without dismounting. He has aceomplished this, by slightly 
reducing the diameter of the wheels to about twenty-six 
inches, and placing the rider more over the driving wheel. 
The jcint, also, is thus relieved to a certain extent. In all 
other respects the bicycle resembles the everyday machine of 
commerce. When a soldier in motion has occasion to shoot, 
he stops, places his feet on the ground and, retaining the 
machine between his legs, fires his rifle. The moment he 
wishes to proceed in any direction he has merely to resume 


The termination of a war, which if further prolonged can only the pedals. The — ph! an improved pattern, resembling 
result in utter ruin and increased bloodshed, isdemanded in ® seat rather more than those in general use. It is said to 
the interest of the entire civilised world. The establishment produce = of the numbness of the limbs, ete., of which 
of peace can only be obtained by a recoguition of the success cyclists complain. ; ; 

of the revolution which the Cubans have maintained. Spain During the exhibition a squad of a soldiers performed’s 
has been given the fullest trial to show her power to retain series of feats under Captain Gérard’s directions. They 
sovereignty over the island. ‘I'wo successive wars have advanced and retired on the bicycles, fired without dismount- 


The effect of the war has been to cause devastation unsur- 
passed in modern times. Notwithstanding the character of 
the contest as a public war, notwithstanding the enormous 
army which Spain finds unequal to the task of suppressing the 
revolution, she refuses to follow the ordinary rules of war and 
of humanity. Prisoners of war are every day led out to be 
shot, and massacres of non-combatants have become part of 
the campaign. Scores of prominent members of the community 
are sent to the penal settlements as suspects without trial or 
legal process. The horror of Cuba to-day is worse than that of 
Armenia. 

Such is the situation which the United States must meet. 
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demonstrated that submission can be won only by extermi- ing, folded them and placed them on their backs, each man 
nation. No compromise now is possible. manipulating his own. A Zouave rode up at about twelve 


The United States, by recognising the independence of miles an hour; halted and fired several rounds at o wall 
Caba, will only follow the policy it pursued as to South then folded his machine and, slinging it on his back, ran up & 
America on the occasion of its separation from Spain. Such sear some eight feet, dropped the other side of the walls 
action was not then regarded as cause of war by Spain; n> red again at an imaginary foe, unfolded the bike and rode 
more should she now regard similar action as to Cuba. ‘Tho  ®W4Y- All the men carried their rifles in their hands, but on 
sole motive of the United States is peace with order. If ‘he line of march they are slung. 
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‘higher considerations were not paramount, the Government 4, The machines i" ne a gevey over rough ground, nor was 
might justly intervene to protect its own interests anl The veneer ae pe ; but it iy oa simple and strong, 
ee aly "he field of operations opened up for such infantry is 


practically boundless. Moving in silence, without any of that 
noise and clatter which usually accompanies the movement of 
THE BICYCLE IN A KNAPSACK, armed men, and avoiding the main roads, it can accomplish 
Tur Drorstve Factor 1n Future Wans. ree sixty — a nae .~ ie bpm ee of discovery. 

‘ ‘ . se path is only required fairly level, and wide enough for# 

ai bo Se sro Se Pre a bat man to walk on. If obstacles occur, the riders “haye only to 


C C : Bi. alight and carry their machines till they haye been ed 
impossible to go about without a cycle as it is now to go over. What feats are not possible toa few daring men the 


about without shoes and stockings. It would seem that equipped ? 
this is likely to be true at least of our soldiers. “ Armies,” Water, cultivation and sand, are the chief enemies of the 
pppoe once said, “ eoren upon reg bellies,” but in be It is to RRS them that Captain Gérard’s bicycle 
ure they are going to mounted on wheels. The as n invented. Wherever an ordinary man can , he 
cycle of the future, which is to revolutionise warfare,and ays his cyclists can follow, while on level ground they cal 
give to the foot soldiers a greater mobility than that of  °Uutpace a horse. Infantry contains in itself such a power of 
cavalry, is described by Major J. M. Macartney in the resistance—it can venture where neither cavalry nor artillery 
United Service Magazine. The following is his description dare oe support. Cyclists have nothing to fear from 
of the new folding bicycle, by whick every foot soldier is priser 9 ow 4 po tha Soi ami net aye ond acovm a 
in future to go a-bicycling against the enemy :— penctrite. Lichtemant Boott, of the United States Army. ha 
A bicycle was exhibited a few months ago in Paris at the just completed, with a squad of eight men, @ march of @ 
third exhibition of cycles, which, if it possess all the qualities thousand miles on bicycles, in twenty-one days. He started 
claimed for it by the inventors, will imtroduce a new and from Fort Missoula. Each machine was loaded with kit and 
powerful factor into the tactics of the future. It should place food to a total weight of 77} lbs.; the weight of the machines 
at the disposal of commanders a means of locomotion, practi- is not stated, but probably 40 lbs. to 50 lbs. extra were carried. 
cally solving the question of Mobile Infantry. This machine He reports that results far exceeded his expectations. 
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THE POSITION OF MR. RHODES. » 
Lorp Joun Russett anpD Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

In the Fortnightly Review, a writer signing himself 
“ Imperialist” draws a parallel between the Jameson raid 
and Garibaldi’s expedition to the Sicilies. 

A SUGGESTIVE PRECEDENT. 


To overthrow the Bourbon despotism Garibaldi in 1860 
invaded a friendly state, the Two Sicilies, preparing his expe- 
dition in the dominions of Victor Emmanuel with the ill- 
concealed and afterwards admitted connivance and approval 
of Cavour, The Government of the Two Sicilies, like that of 
the Transvaal to-day, was'a despotism, and it may be well 
here to remind Mr. Chamberlain of the distinction drawn by a 
former Foreign Minister, Lord John Russell, between justifiable 
and unjustifiable invasion: “ A movement such as that Walker 
attempted in South America .. . . with no higher object in 
view than his own selfish interests is one case ; but patriot 
fighting for the independence of his country is quite another 
case.” The patriot referred to is Garibaldi advancing into 
Sicily, whose raid, not Walker’s, Jamieson’s raid resembles. 


THE TRUE LINE FOR MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


A Secretary of State must, of course, observe the decencies, 
and, like Cavour in Italy, must not compromise the flag; but 
Mr. Chamberlain would win credit, not condemnation, in 
England, by openly avowing his sympathy with the struggle 
for freedom at Johannesburg and the attempt to establish 
representative Government there, for a Secretary of State 
should be ashamed to sit unmoved when British subjects are 
suffering from a legislation which is intolerable to free men, 
and would be impossible if England insisted upon her rights 
as Suzera'n Power, and intimated firmly that the spirit as well 
as the letter of the London Convention must be observed. 


GARIBALDI’S RAID. 


The outcry of the Powers of Europe at the time of Gari- 
baldi’s raid was loud and general; but the verdict of history 
supports the judgment of Lord John Russell, the responsible 
representative of England, that, though Garibaldi’s raid was, 
of course, technically, an outrageous breach of the peace (“an 
act of savage piracy perpetrated on a friendly state,” the 
Neapolitan Minister called it), and the connivance of Cavour 
and Victor Emmanuel was, legally speaking, indefensible ; yet, 
seeing that there was adequate cause for the discontent in 
Sicily, the action both of Garibaldi and of Cavour was justifi- 
able, and few Englishmen or other lovers of freedom would 
hesitate to add, praiseworthy. 


DID MR. CHAMBERLAIN WINK ? 


As a specimen of the vexed question of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the matter, “ Imperialist ” says :— 


It is quite possible that the cables which passed between 
Dr. Harris and his chief, inaccessible to the Cape Committee, 
may, if produced at the Inquiry, establish the important fact 
that Mr. Rhodes had been led to believe that while he was 
behind Jameson in the ea, ns A on the irontier, the 
Colonial Office—that is, the Imperial authority—was, as far 
as sympathy went, behind Mr. Rhodes himself. This is quite 
possible even without presupposing the connivance of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who may easily have misunderstood Dr. Harris 
or been’ misunderstood by him; for in negotiations of such 
delicacy the correct understanding on both sides depends less 
on what is actually said than on the impression conveyed. 
Legitimate and authorised intervention by Jameson’s force is 
the only intervention with which Mr. Chamberlain seems 
likely to have been really connected, and his connection with 
this intervention, had it taken place, would be, if established, 
in no way outside his power or to his discredit. What 
are called the preparations for the raid were’ really 
the preparations for an intervention which might «have 
been justifiable and legitimate, but which never took 
place. With these preparations Mr. Rhodes also must be 
ilentified. 
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ME. RHODES’S RETURN. 


Speaking of Mr. Rhodes’s position, “ Imperialist” 
says :— , 

In simple truth this annus mirabilis, while it began by showin 
us Mr. Rhodes in the depths of dejection and adversity, ends 
by proving him to all that have eyes to see, to be a greater 
man and a better man than any but a few persistent hero- 
worshippers had supposed. This then is the position of Mr. 
Rhodes to-day. He risen through great trials.to a higher 

ition than he occupied before his fall; he has made himself 
sere in his real c ter to the English and Dutch in 
Rhodesia, by sharing their difficulties and dangers, and the 
trust and devotion of the Rhodesians is his reward. His faith 
in the future of Rhodesia has inspired the settlers, while he 
has become the trusted father and friend of the rebel Indunas, 
to whom they come for counsel and help in their troubles; and 
thus plain Cecil Rhodes, the humane and heroic pacificator of 
Rhodesia, stripped of all his official titles, will return to 
England a more commanding personality, one that better 
deserves the admiration and confidence of his countrymen, 
than the successful Premier who ruled over South Africa from 
Capetown this time last year. 





THE VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION. 
I.—A Canapran VIEW. 


In the Canadian Magazine for December Mr. G. T. 
Blackstock, Q.C., utters a vehement protest inst the 
Venezuelan settlement. ‘A more humiliating conven- 
tion England has scarcely ever entered into,” he says, 
She has “yielded to the menace and power of the United 
States that which she had refused to the supplication 
and weakness of Venezuela.” She has allowed the 
Monroe doctrine to be inscribed in the international code, 
She has practically recognised the United States as the 
paramount authority and absolute master of the situa- 
tion in South America, South American nations there- 
fore will find it to their advantage to do their business 
with the United States. This is a serious 0 1tlook, the 
writer argues, for Englishmen, but still more serious for 
Canadians. Twenty-five years hence he anticipates a 
Canadian population of fifteen millions, and regards South 
America as the natural market for Canadian produce. 
The commercial injury inflicted is paralleled by the blow 
to the feelings of British subjects in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and the consequent disparagement of British 
institutions. This is his view of these injurious con- 
cessions :— 

The whole difficulty arises from that fatal inability of 
Englishmen to form a true estimate of American character 
and aims. ‘They will persist in believing that the United 
States fully reciprocates their idyllic and altruistic aspirations 
for the harmony and union of the two peoples, and that she 
desires the prosperity and happiness of the British Empire as 
heartily as Englishmen wish these for her. No more 
found error can be indulged. It cannot be too often yen os 8 
line upon line, precept upon precept, until it into 
the currency of a maxim, that England has no such deadly, 
jealous and persistent foe as the United States. It ought 
not to be so; it may not always be so; but it absolutely 
18 80. . 

Mr. Biackstock would have the Canadian Govern- 
ment protest against and the Home Parliament. reject the 
proposed settlement as injurious to our peace, our trade, 
and our influence :— 4 

Certainly no stronger argument could be found in favour of 
Imperial Federation than is furnished by this unfortunate 
arrangement. No person for a moment believes that in any 
Imperial council or parliament in which the colonies had yoice 
or representation would it be possible to set the seal of 


approval upon this unhappy convention, nor is it possible that 
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ifhe had had a Canadian statesman of average patriotism and 
information at his elbow Lord Salisbury could ever have 
fallen into such an error. 


If Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was “the great 
betrayal,” then, concludes Mr, Blackstock, Lord Salis- 
bury’s acknowledgment of Monroéism is “the greater 
betrayal.” 

The editor, it may be observed, in his ‘“ Current 
Thoughts,” expresses no such impassioned apprehensions 
on the subject, but declares that “all.our citizens will 
be pleased” at the prospect of a speedy and peaceful 
settlement. 


II.—Non Sequitur. By Dr. Saaw. 


Dr. Albert Shaw, writing in the Review of Reviews of 
New York, objects to the assumption that prevails on this 
side of the water that the United States Government will 
recognise what seemed to Englishmen the logical corol- 
laries of their action in the settlement of the Venezuelan 
dispute. Dr. Shaw says :— 


Some of our English friends are going too far in their 
attempt to show that certain principles are permanently 
established as a consequencé of this treaty. It does not in the 
least follow that, as has been claimed in England, the United 
States must now always admit England’s right of sovereignty 
over any district, no matter in whose dominions, where England 
may settle and maintain occupancy for fifty years. Nor does 
it follow, on the other hand, as many persons in England have 
claimed, that the United Stutes, under what is termed the 
Olney extension of the Monroe doctrine, makes itself neces- 
sarily responsible for the Latin-American republics in the 
sense that it must account for their obligations and delin- 
quencies. The United States is assuredly under a general 
obligation to use its influence throughout the Western world 
in behalf of good order and good government at home, and of 
honour and faith-keeping in international relations. But the 
United States does not propose to guarantee Latin-American 
republics against revolutions, nor to assure speculative investors 
in Europe that the interest will always be paid on South 
American bonds, 


LONDON’S DAILY DRINKS. 

Tux pictorialisation of statistics, which,ought in time 
to. make lists of figures as easy to our memories as 
rhymes, is further illustrated in Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zine this month, by Mr. John Munro’s ingenious paper 
on “What, London Drinks.” He arrives at his quanti- 
ties by estimating the population of London at one- 
seventh of the population of the United Kingdom and 
assigning to London one-seventh of the national drink bill. 
Based on these‘compntations are a number of amusing 
diagrams. London’s'Daily Beer Barrel (to hold 485,000 
gallons) is reptesented sailing under the Tower Bridge,76 ft. 
high and 36 ft. wide, The daily wine-bin (5500 gals.) is 
shown reared against the front of the Royal Exchange. 
“ London’s nip.of spirits for one day” (16,000 gals.) is 
set forth by a demijohn 20 ft. high by 13 ft. wide. Tea, 
first mentioned in London in 1658, is now consumed in 
the metropolis at the rate of 90,000 Ibs.. daily; and the 
tea chest required to hold that quantity would have to 
be 20 by 15 ft. by 15. Similarly we have London's daily 
coffee canister, and cocoa tin, the latter large enough to 
serve as sentry-box for a life-guardsman. The daily 
aerated water bottle (187.000 gals.) would reach about 
two-thirds the height of Nelson’s monument. London’s 
licensed public-houses number 14,000, and would, 

laced in a row, extend 130 miles, or from London to 
irmingham. Piled into one, they are shown to tower 
far above St. Paul’s dome. 
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THE FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD. _ 


Forrign CoMPETITION AND AGRICULTURAL DEPREssiIon, 


Mr. Witu1ams contributes to the New Review for 
January the first instalment of a new series of papers in 
which he proposes to set forth the way in which foreign 
competition has hit England in agricultural products, 
He begins with wheat. Our wheat acreage in ten ycarg 
has fallen by a million acres, whereas Germany in the same 
period increased her wheat area by 300,000 acres. Mr. 
Williams discusses what can be done to mend matters 
from the point of view of a Protectionist. Eight milliong 
of acres under wheat would grow all the bread we nced, 
Without Protection he maintains that all other remedies 
will bo useless. He objects to a bounty on wheat, and 
advocates an import duty, the proceeds of which should 
be used for the relief of some of the heavy burdens on 
land. He dismisscs oats and barley in a page. 

BACTERIA AND BOTTER. 


Mr. G. Clark Nuttall contributes to the Contemporary 
Review an extremely interesting article under the above 
heading. Pacteria have an evil name, but the secret of 
successful butter-making lies in the utilisation of bacteria. 
Butter, as is well known, is best made from sour cream; it 
does not keep well unless the cream is soured before churn- 
ing. The usual way of attaining this result is to allow the 
cream to stand until it sours by itself; but our foreign 
competitors have discovered, by a series‘ of experiments 
carried on chiefly in Schleswig-Holstein, that the souring 
of cream is due to the presence of certain bacteria which 
can be cultivated and introduced so as to produce the 
requisite souring artificially. Herr Witter addressed 
himself to the study of the production of bacteria, and— 
he so skilfully blended certain cultures together that whem 
the mixture was added in due proportion to sterilised cream 
to effect souring, the butter made therefrom was of most deli- 
cious flavour, pure, and of great commercial yalue, inasmuch 
as it kept admirably. 

As the result of his experiments it is now possible to 
buy in bottles the dried seed or powder of the bacteria 


that are recommended to sour the cream for the butter ° 


maker. Mr. Nuttall ‘explains, as follows, the way in 
which this is used. A certain proportion of skimmed 
milk is heated to 35 degrees Centigrade, then— 


a definite proportion of the powder is added—the sealed glass 
bottle containing it should not be opened until it is actually 
required for use—the stirring is continued, and the vessel of 
milk put into a jar of moderately warm water, and both are 
covered down with a new towel, the stirring being repeated 
at intervals. A continuous moderate heat is absolutely neces- 
sary to the development of the bacteria. In from fifteen to 
twenty hours the milk will begin to thicken and_ finally 
beeome a slimy, almost gelatinous mass. In this condition it 
is usually known as the “ fermentation starter,” and it is now 
ready to be added to the cream. It is only necessary to use 
the pure culture ovcasionally, say once a month or once in six 


weeks, for every day a portion of the “ fermentation ~starter” ” 


is left over to begin operations with on the following day. 
The great excellence of the Danish butter is mainly due to the 
care exercised in choosing the “ fermentation starter.” 


This, therefore, is another hint as to the way in which we 
are losing the command of our own butter market. The 
scientific foreigner with his fermentation starters is able 
to produce his butter of a much more uniform quality 
than is possible to a rule-of-thumb Englishman, who 
churns his butter mush as his fathers did before him. 
As a result, the Englishman gets left every time. 
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THE PORTUGUESE RULE-IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
How 1t STRIKES AN AMERICAN. 


Mr. Poutrney BiezLtow. continues :his papers on 
“The White Man’s Africa” in Harper's Magazine, and gives 
a very painful account of the way in which the Portu- 
guese oppress the natives and mismanage the business of 
Lorenzo Marquez. Mr. Bigelow is utterly disgusted with 
the Portuguese: he finds nothing in their administration 
to commend. They mismanage everything, and do not 
even keep their entrance to Lorenzo Marquez buoyed 
according to the charts. After much conversation with 
consuls and sea captains, Mr. Bigelow came to the con- 
clusion that the Portuguese find no satisfaction in pro- 
moting the commerce of others, but they do at least see 
some we in wrecks that occur at their door. When he 
arrived, the port contained thirty sailing ships and half a 
dozen steamships, besides a couple of Portuguese gun- 
boats, There were no wharves; everything had to be 
unloaded into lighters and then carried on the shoulders 
of blacks to the railway. 

KRUGER’S PET RAILWAY AGENTS. 

Here is Mr. Bigelow’s description of the way in which 
the Portuguese manage what, if it were in our hands, 
would be the most important port in South Africa :— 

The Portuguese government manages all this, for it own’ 
the railway and the landing machinery. It acts for commerce 
here as it does for the ships entering port. It creates as much 
difficulty as is possible ; it embarrasses trade rather than helps 
it. When I landed at the government wharf, where the 
lighters are unloaded, I looked about me upon a seene that 
recalled Strasburg after the siege. Lorenzo Marquez appeared 
to haye sustained either a bombardment or an earthquake. 
Fortunately I had a friend with me capable of explaining 
that what I saw was the result neither of war nor of a Provi- 
dential act of wrath. It was simply the Portuguese govern- 
ment acting as a forwarding agent. 

First I saw masses of boxes containing tinned provisions 
from Chicago—they had been smashed open, and were 
seattered about as by the effect of a well-directed shell. With 
them lay thousands of little rock-drills, made also in America 
—they were scattered all over the sand, and seemed to have 
here no more value than banana peelings. No doubt some 
miners in Johannesburg were wondering what had become of 
their rock-drills. A step further I saw a barricade of sacks, 
some containing rice, some lime. The lime was on top of the 
rice, and I could readily imagine the pleasant taste that 
would result from this unholy alliance in this tropical tem- 
perature. 

WRECKAGE ON ALL SIDES. 


Then I stumbled upon the complete outfit for a mine 
railway—little cars, little wheels, little rails, little iron 
sleepers, along with innumerable bolts and nuts and 
carefully fitted parts that had been carefully packed in 
Birmingham or Philadelphia. Here they lay all smashed as 
though they had been wrecked in a railway collision. Up at 
Johannesburg hands were idle while waiting for this important 
consignment. There was wreckage on all sides, and I threaded 
my way amongst Portuguese officials and natives as though I 
were being guided amongst the ruins of.some great warehouse. 
There seemed no end of this scene of destruction—broken 
cases,. whose contents were sometimes made up of precious 
bottles. or. jars, the. stuff all running away into the sand; 
delicate machinery for an electrical plant; clocks; billiard 
tables; barrels of mulasses. It seemed to me that the Portu- 
guese must here have shown more than usual energy to have 
succeeded in smashing so much of value. But-no—I was there 
at rather a fayourable time! It had been much worse a few 
weeks before. 

We all know, I suppose, that Delagoa Bay is the nearest 
port to the gold-ficlds of Johannesburg, and that the Boer 
Republic does all in its power to favour this railway. The 
reason for this is that the railway connecting Johannesburg 
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with the Portuguese frontier is owned by Hollanders, and: the 
Boer government seeks to favour Hollanders at the expense 
of the English, who have competing railways to the ports of 
Durban, Port Elizabeth, and Cape Town. 

THIEVES IN UNIFORM. 

But even the Boer, thought I, must be rather tired of ing 
so high a price for the pleasure of spiting John Bull. Indeed 
it was difficult in Lorenzo Marquez to discover where the 
custom-house ended and where the town commenced; for 
bales, boxes, and gencral wreckage were scattered up and 
down the streets leading in any‘direction from the government 
landing-place, offering every temptation to thieves; ahd, 
indeed, there are thieves in plenty, wearing the Portuguese 
uniform. ‘hey are officials who come to Lorenzo Marquez 
on a nominal salary equal to that which is paid to domestic 
servants, and who return home after a few years prepared to 
retire comfortably as landed proprietors. Such of us as know 
Cuba or Russia or China can understand how an official 
receiving $500 a year can live in the style of men receiving 
$50,000. 

Some idea of the value of this little Portuguese port may be 

ined on learning that one American alone brings in about 
150,000 tons of lumber annually, chiefly from Tacoma, All 
this he seeks to ship through to the mines of Johannesburg, 
but the Portuguese cannot provide him with enough railway 
trucks to carry on his business. They will not build him a 
wharf at which to unload his lumber, and they will not even 
allow him to build his own wharf. His lumber lies rotting on 
the beach as I write; and may lie there for six months more, 
as it has for six months past. If a merchant wants to ship 
goods to Johannesburg, he not only pays the tariff rate of 
freight, but he must bribe some one to let him haye a truck 
on which to load Lis merchandise. 

“THE CURSE OF EAST AFRICA.” 

In other words, the merchant of Lorenzo Marqnez lives only 
in so far as he is willing and able to meet the persistent black- 
mailing demands of the Portuguese officials. I feel sdfe in 
the statement that the curse of East Africa is the Portuguese 
government—that, so far from advancing civilisation in the 
Dark Continent, it has sueceeded in making commercial inter- 
course difficult, and the white man contemptible in the eyes of 
the negro. 

If the King of Portugal chooses to learn why his officials at 
Delagoa Bay and elsewhere are regarded as thieves, I can 
cheerfully refer him to half-a-dozen reputable merchants. in 
Lorenzo Marquez and Johannesburg, who would furnish him 
every evidence required for sending to jail at least seventy-five 
per cent. of the present officials in the provinee of Mozambique. 
But naturally no one of these people would speak freely so 
long as they were within Portuguese jurisdiction. 

At any rate, one conclusion it is safe to draw—that Portugal, 
after three hundred years of African rule, not only made no 
good impression upon that courtry, but has left behind her 
everywhere traces of a government scandalous to white men 
of any age. 

Tue Leisure Hour for January opens with a beantiful 
tinted reproduction of Paul Thurmann's “ Art Wins the 
Heart.” From Mr. W. J. Gordon’s interesting sketeh of 
Wolverhampton, it appears that the Chamber of Com- 
merce is alive and eager on the subject of German 
competition, against which the local industries are 
manfully holding their own. Marie E. Belloc sketches, 
with portraits, the future kings of Germany, ‘Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden. Mr. Fred Langbridge 
gives a roseate account of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
whom he feels doomed to love, and whose only faults are 
a hot temper and a weakness for whiskey. A lady’s 
private letter, descriptive of her visit to the De Beer’s 
diamond fields, is also tinged with rose, her picture of the 
Kaffir compounds and the benevolent care of the company 
being especially reassuring. Mr. Edward Porritt recounts 
the rise of the United States navy. 
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WHAT IRELAND EXPECTS THIS SESSION. 
By Mr. J. E. Repmonp, M.P. 

In the Nineteenth Century for January Mr. Redmond 
sets forth the whole difficulty of the Government from 
the point of view of the Parnellites. He states the 
question as follows :— 

Another session is now at hand, and once more the question 
arises, What is the present Government going to do for 
Ireland in redemption of its pledge to legislate for Ireland as 
Ireland would legislate for itself, if it had the power, and 
what ought to be the policy of Irish representatives, and 
especially of Irish Nationalist representatives, towards such 
beneficial measures as it may decide to propose ? 

He answers it for himself, and his friends, decisively 
as follows :— 

Ought Irish Nationalists at Westminster, under these 
circumstances, to “block the way” and to expect all those 
minor benefits? To do so would, in my opinion, be utter 
childishness and folly. 

THE LESSON OF LAST SESSION. 

He maintains that the result of the adoption of a 
different policy last session was thoroaghly justified by 
results :— 

The session which ensued was not wholly unfruitful in 
beneficial measmres, A Land Bill was passed into law, the 
actual working of which so far has unquestionably proved it to 
be a very useful measure which it would have been absolutely 
folly from the Irish tenants’ point of view to reject. A Light 
Railway Bill became law, under which half a million of 
Imperial money—or, as I would prefer to put it, Irish money 
in the Imperial Treasury—was made available for the further 
improvement of the means of internal communication in 
Ireland, and which is not unlikely to lead to the expenditure 
of twice that sum from local sources on the same object. A 
Labourers Bill and a Bill for rendering workable the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act also passed, the effect of which 
will be to hasten to a considerable degree the provision of 
dwellings for the working community in town and country. 
Such a record of work done is not, on the whole, a bad one, 
and at any rate it isa better one than that left behind it by 
the last Liberal Government after its three years of power. 

THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS COMMITIE3. 

There is, therefore, to be no obstruction this session, 
only Ireland expects that in return for the permission to 
legislate, Government will carry out a very extensive 
programme of Irish reforms. Mr. Redmond says :— 

Next session the Government are expected to deal with at 
least two Irish questions of first-class importance. I refer to 
the financial grievance of Ireland and the question, or rather 
group of questions, raised in the report of what has been 
re as the Recess Committee. Let me say a few words on 
each. 

On the first of these two subjects Ireland is absolutely 
unanimous. It has long been so, but the light recently thrown 
on the financial treatment of Ireland at the time of the Union 
and since by the Report of the Financial Relations Committec 
and the Supplemental Reports of various members of that 
body, has had an immense effect in quickening popular interest 
in the matter and directing it to practical ends. The latest 
public movement in Ireland, indeed, is that arising out of the 
publication of the documents referred to, and amongst the 
warmest supporters of this movement are the special friends 
in Ireland of the present administration. 

THE RECESS COMMITTEE. 

On the question, or group of questions, raised by the Report 
of the “ Recess Committee,” tle same unanimity of opinion 
does not appear to exist among Irish political parties. But 
the great majority of Irishmen, I believe, thoroughly approve 
» of the main recommendations of the committee, and do so on 
the grounds that they are just what an Irish Parliament would 
enact for Ireland, if such an i: stitution were in existence, that 
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something like what the Recess Committee s 


able time for obtaining it, if the Government really mean to 
act on their avowed policy of “Killing Home Rule by Kind- 
ness.” 
administration in Ireland must be abandoned; the new 
department must be a popular and representative body; and 
it must have ample funds at its disposal. The effort to restore 
the ruined inlustries of Ireland and to save from extinction 
those which still survive must, in other words, be a serious one, 
or it would be much better if it were not undertaken at all, 


A FEW OTHER TRIFLING BILLS! 


These two measures which amount to, first of all, a. 


reduction on Irish taxation by two and a half millions 
per annum, and secondly, the establishment of Home- 


stead Home Rule for Ireland, are not sufficient to satisfy — 


Mr. Relmond. He says :— 


I have so far alluded to but two questions of urgent import- 


ance to Ireland, but others are pressing also, such as the 
further amendment of the Land Acts (the necessity for which 
cannot be a surprise to the Government), the satisfaction of 
the too long denied claims of the Catholics of Ireland in the 
matter of university education, and the reform of the system 
of Irish Private Bill Legislation. 


There must be also a measure remedying the grievance - 


of the evicted tenants. If all this is done, Mr. Redmond 
will be contented pro tem., but only pro tem., for as he is 
careful to declare, not all these measures put together 
will for a moment impair his determination to get Home 
Rule as soon as he can. 


The Papal Bull on Anglican Orders. 
In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Sydney Smith, of the 
Society of Jesus, elucidates the method in which the Pope set 
about theexamination of the validity of Anglican Orders :— 


An exercise of Papal authority reversing the practice of 
three centuries was solicited, and a commission of inquiry was 
indispensable. The validity of a certain class of disputed 
Orders is a point which cannot be determined in the ante- 
camera, or even in the camera, by following the impulses of a 
kindly feeling. If the commission was indispensable, nothing 
could be fairer, or more calculated to bring out the truth, than 
the mode of its constitution. First, a commission of experts 
was appointed for the collection of materials, and on this the 
advocates of either side were represented in equal numbers. 
These were directed to begin by investigating apart in their 
own countries, where they could have access to the local sources 
of information. They then met together at Rome, and, in a 
series of sessions, submitted their facts and arguments to the 
refining fire of mutual attack and defence. At this stage they 
were, moreover, allowed access to all such relevant documents 
as could be found in the Archives of the Inquisition and the 
Vatican. The materials thus scientifically prepared, with the 
full apparatus of criticisms and counter-criticisms appended, 
were now submitted to another commission of a judicial 
character, formed out of cardinals attached to the Holy Office. 
These cardinals were themselves trained theologians and 
canonists, and they were further assisted by skilled consultors. 
They were thus as competent a court of inquiry for such a 
question as could be anywhere obtained, and they will have 
understood perfectly well, even if they were not express] 
reminded of the duty, that it behoved them to disregard all 
considerations of expediency, and judge solely by the evidence. 

Their judgment, we know, was unfavourable to Anglican 
Orders, but when reached it had still to undergo a further 
process of reconsideration. Leo XIII., when his own personal 
authority is to be exercised, always insists on going through 
each point for himself, and satisfying himself of its correct- 
ness. Thus every argument, every line, every phrase in the 
Apostolice Cure is truly his, and those who agsure the English 
public, as if they knew, that it was drawn up in England, and 
was forced upon the Pope, who signed it with reluctance, are 
mercly advertising their own untrustworthiness of judgment. 
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THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN ‘INDIA. 
Mopern Knicur on Lawiess Brute? 

Tue question asked in the hea ling of this article is that 
which is discussed in two articles published this month 
uoder very different titles. One is the article entitled 
“The British Soldier in India and Enthetic Diseases,” in 
the United Service Magazine, by Brigade Surgeon Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. Hill-Climo, and the other is an anony- 
mous article in the Contemporary Review called “The 
Soldier aud his Masters.” The article in the United 
Service Magazine is written from the standpoint of the 
materialist police surgeon, who, undismayed by the oft- 
repeated demonstration of the utter futility of his 
favourite remedies, raises once more a belated and 
despairing wail for a re-enactment of the C. D. Acts 
in India. 

THE FACTS: AS THEY ARE. 

His paper contains some remarkable figures, of which 
the following tables will naturally attract the most 
attention. ; 

The following table gives the ratio of admissions for 
venereal disease per 1000 of strength in England and other 
British possessions, including India and Egypt, for 1893 :— 





England . . 194-6 | South Africa 255°7 
Gibraltar . . 806°5 Mauritius 159°7 
Malta. . Wis Ceylon 295-2 
Cyprus. . 185°5 | China 380°5 
Canada . .. 9771. | Straits 356-4 
Bermuda . . 43°9 | India 458°3 
Barhadoes . 402°1 Egypt 408°3 
Jamaica . 190°0 | 


For facility of reference and for immediate comparison I 
have compiled from the same source the following table which 
gives the ratio of admissions per 1000 in certain continental 
armies. 

Prussia 
French 


65°4 


26°7 Austrian ¢ 
. 104°0 


43°8 Italian 
THE CASE FOR CONSCRIPTION— 


From this it will be seen that the proportion of vice- 
begotten disease is ten times as much in the British 
Army in India as it is in the French Army. The author 
of the paper admits that the secret of this disproportion 
is not to be found in the absence of the legislation he so 
particularly admires, for he says :— 

The question arises, leaving the special circumstances of 
India out of consideration, to what is this great excess of 
venereal disease in the British Army, as compared with con- 
tinental armies, owing? I know no single factor will give 
the entire explanation, but in my opinion it is chiefly due to 
voluntary service as compared with the rule of universal 
service which obtains on the Continent. If this be so, it 
affords a very strong argument—perhaps none stronger—in 
favour of compulsory service in England. Failing this, it 
imposes upon the nation a great obligation, a responsibility 
from which neither religion nor regard for personal liberty 
can relieve it. 

, —AND THE C, D. ACTS, 

After having said this, he sets forth arguments which 
he claims make it abundantly clear— 
that the exceptional circumstances of India demand that the 
Contagious Diseases Act should be re-enacted. I know 
nothing else that will meet these circumstances with any 
prospect of success. The previous experience of the working 
of that Act should render it comparatively easy to make it 
operative, and at the same time to free it from individual 
hardship and acts of oppression. However, these are matters, 
if the Government do appoint a Commission, that may be 
fairly left to it to investigate and to decide. 
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WHAT IS REALLY WANTED. 


The author of the article on “The Soldier and * 
Masters” has a much more practical suggestion to 
than the appointment of a Commission to decide once 
more that two and two make four, and not five or six. 
He says :— 

Instead of Major Rasch’s proposed inquiry into the wor! 
of the discarded system, we ask for au hacky into the cane 
of army betterment generally, with a special view to the im- 
provement of the soldier’s surroundings in time of. peace, and 
to his moral elevation ; and we believe that the report of such 
a Commission might become a true Soldier's Charter—a proof 
to the soldiers that his masters have at last recognised in him 
the claims and needs of a rational human being. 


THE OFFICIAL JUDGMENT OF 1893. 


It is difficult to see why another Commission should be 
appointed in the face of the memorandum of the Army 
Sanitary Commission, which after re-discussing the whole 
question and admitting the extent of the evil, reportéd 
distinctly against the seheme which Dr, Hill-Climo 
recommends. ‘lhe Army Sanitary Commission of 1893 
was composed of the following members :— : 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood, Col. H. Locock, R.E., - 
Gen. Sir Joseph Fayrer, Surg.-Gen. J. M. Cunningham, €.8. 
M.D., Surg. Licut.-Col. W. 8. Pratt, Sir D. Galton, Surg.-Ge=. 
J. A. Marston, C.B., M.D., Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D. 


This memorandum was very emphatic, and it consti- 
tutes the best reply to the demands which are constantly 
repeated in certain quarters for a re-enactment of this 
detestable legislation. 

“When the rules were first promulgated, the Sanitary 
Department was sanguine that these diseases, which always 
occupied such a prominent place as a cause of sickness 
invaliding among European soldiers in India, would be reduced 
to a mere fraction of what they had been, and even after years 
of unsuccessful result it was still ho that with increased 
care and greater stringency the desired end might yet be 
attained. But there can be no question that the outcome was 
a failure..... 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE, y 

“The facts, so far as we can ascertain them, lead us to the 
conclusion that a compulsory hospital system in India had 
proved a failure, and that its reinstitution cannot consequently 
be advocated on sanitary grounds. In stating this conclusion 
we may add that we are merely repeating the opinions which 
the Army Sanitary Commission have por tap held... . and 
in support of this statement we may refer to the Memoranda 
on the Indian Sanitary Reports which have issued from this 
office for many years. We believe that the best practicable 
means of diminishing. the prevalence of these. diseases is to 
be found in establishing a system of voluntary hospitals, and in 
providing the soldier, as far as possible, with healthy occupation 
and recreation. ... . 

“ We would also strongly advocate that the power of com- 
manding officers should be as much enlarged as practicable in 
the direction of diminishing the temptations:to young 
by preventing women, for example, from coming about the, 
lines after dusk, and also in putting places out of bounds where 
soldiers are believed to have contracted disease. Co i 
officers should also be urged to encourage im every way 
forms of athletic amusement. .. . . 7? 

LECTURES ON HEALTH. 


I gladly allow that Dr. Hill-Climo admits the wisdom of 
doing something more than placing the women under the 
heel of the medical police. He says:— 

My proposal is that in all dep6t centres, and in all garrisons, 
there ought to be instituted classes at which lectures on 
personal health should be given by the Army Medical Staff. 
The scope of these lectures should embrace the sanitary 


environments of the soldier, but more especially in relation to 
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the individual care and foresight required to protect the 
individual from certain sources of disease. 
MAKE VICE DISHONOURABLE. 

The most. important part, however, of the article in the 
Contemporary, js that in which a vigorous appeal is made 
to the nation to recognise the possibility of training the 
British soldier in. the virtnes of a Christian knight. He 
says :— 

What is this country thinking of, that when she has got 
these young men of all classes, down to the lowest and most 
ill-nurtured, ‘into her own hands, under her very discipline, 
malleable to every touch of her fingers, responsive to every 
idea she may choose to set before them, she makes no attempt 
to seize the precious opportunity, to fill up the defects of their 
early, training, and make it a gain to tnem and not a curse 
that, they have takenher for their alma mater? What has 
stupefied her that she cannot perceive that the game is in her 
own hands if only she chooses to play it? She sets the tune, 
ant every muscle in-the soldier’s body quivers to march to it. 
Their ears aré gréedy‘of the name of honour, and it is for her 
to iriterpret what-honour means, and as she interprets so they 
will understand. And what has she taught them? Has she 
ever plainly told them that these sinners of the hospital— 
whoever they are—are a disgrace to their colours and a weak- 
ness to the service? Has she made it the first ambition of 
every commanding officer to have a clean bill of health for the 
men under his command? She has at her back the great 
machinery of Sandhurst—how is she using that machinery ? 


3 WHAT IS SANDHURST DOING ? 

Is it impressed on every young cadet that it will touch his 
honour to keep his men not only out of hospital but out of the 
ways that lead to it, and that his personal influence and 
example must be brought to bear upon this point? If not, 
why not? The public schools are waking up to these questions ; 
they are telling the boys that licentiousness is an indignity 
unworthy of a gentleman. Is Sandhurst to be behind them ? 
These gentlemen are being traiued in a public seminary for 
the public service—are their lessons in personal honour and 
discipline to fall below those of the civilian schools? The 
discipline and tone of the army might be made, and ought to 
be made, a means of perpetually replenishing all ranks of 
society with men inured to self-conquest and pledged to 
personal honour in every relation of. life, and gentlemen in 
whose lives and on whose lips “conduct worthy of an officer 
and a gentleman” should come to have a meaning very much 
less cheap than it has to-day. 

THE WAY OF SALVATION. 

A practical suggestion as to the method in which the 
recommendations of the Army Sanitary Commissioners 
should be carried out, is that something more should be 
done to secure the active employment of the private 
soldier :— 

Even in the matter of occupation we must not expect Tommy 
Atkins to begin reforming himself of his: own accord. But 
to say that the soldier will not come to like a life of busy 
employment with better pay, brighter and mere varied recrea- 
tion, and a greatly increased sense of his own value and 
dignity, better than his present life of vicious and weary 
idleness is, to say the least of it, gratuitous. It is like saying 
that men will not like service in the Soudan. The answer 
is, that they do like it. The pleasure of purpose, effort, 
achievement, is greater than even the pleasure of having all 
one’s time on one’s hands and nothing whatever to do with it. 

Of course, if the soldier has more work, he must also have 
more play. Out-door sports, gardens, gymnasia, reading- 
rooms, musical entertainments have all been recommended, 
and to these might, perhaps, be added the little museum 
where the soldier may deposit his natural history and other 
euriosities—leaving them duly ticketed for the benefit of those 
that shall come after him—and possibly get a lecture on 
them now and then from some lieutenant with similar tastes. 


, But surely something has been done in these ways already. 









We want to’ know how much, and with what success. How 
many soldiers haye gurdens, and what do they do with them? 
What use do they make of the reading-room, and what papers 
do they read? Are there any successful soldiers’ libraries, or 
is it left for Mr. Stead to plan an “ Army Circulating Library” 
for India? ‘These are the things we wish to hear about, not to 
be deluged with fresh evidence on the odious machinery and 
astonishing results of the compulsory hospital system. 


Altogether apart from the practical suggestions of the 


article, it is noteworthy on account of the refreshing 
buoyancy of its tone. It is encouraging, indeed, to find 
any writer who can see in Tommy Atkins the raw 
material of a modern knight. 


HOW TO UNITE THE LIBERAL PARTY. 

In the Free Review for January Mr. J. M. Robertson 
sets forth his specific for enabling the Liberal party to 
sink their differences and beat the Conservatives. Mr, 
Robertson is a sanguine man. Here is the gist of his 
proposal :— 

We want a set of measures which can be carried even 
without an overwhelming majority, and which, when carried, 
shall leave the Party in a better position for all progressive 
purposes whatever. What then are these measures ?.A priori, 
their characteristics would be :— , 

(a) Faculty to enlarge the democratic vote. 

(b) Faculty to promote democratic representation. 

(ce) Faculty to prevent impotence through subdivision. 

(d) Faculty to avert random reaction. 

Now, all four of these faculties are contained in the’ five 
following measures, all already more or less- identified with 
the Liberal programme :— 

1. Franchise reform, whether by way of compulsory and 
reasonable registration or of adult suffrage, with “One Man 
One Vote ” in either case. 

2. Payment of members. 

3. Payment of official election expenses from the rates. 

4, Second ballot. : 

5. Shorter Parliaments, to: run their full term, 

The various progressive parties known as Liberals, Radicals, 
Labour-men, and Socialists may together win a general 
election on the simple and above-board principle of using each 
other ; and they may turn their joint success to the account of 
each and all by the enactment of a certain number of reforms 
of machinery which will put all in a better position for the 
future. They may either carry, in addition, the further 
reforms of Ilome Rule, Disestablishment, and Abolition of the 
Upper House, or leave these measures, after affirming their 
main principles, to be carried by a later Parliament, which 
will express the fuller voice of democracy made possible by 
the measures actually passed, and will so be strong enough te 
crush the House of Lords. Hither way, the Liberalism of the 
main body and the Liberalism of the advanced sections will 
be alike furthered. On the other hand, if no such combi- 
nation be effected, there is a clear possibility of a renewal of 
the existence of the present Government, that is to say, of a 
dozen years or more of Tory supremacy. The matter, then, is 
at least worth the sober consideration of all concerned, 





In Good Words for January, which is an exceptionally 
good number, Mr. James Nairn writes on the X rays in 
the Edison Laboratory. One singular fact may be 
quoted :— 

At the Edison Laboratory, where the X-ray tubes are made, 
it is the duty of an expert to test these tubes from time to 
time while they are undergoing the various processes of manu- 
facture, and especially while the air is being exhausted from 
them. To do this it is necessary for him frequently to hold 
his hand between the X-ray tube and the screen. After a short 
time the hand became red as if sunburned. This effect was in- 
tensified as he coutinued to expose his hand to the rays until at 
last the man’s hand became blistered as if with acute sunburn. 
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POOR .OLD ENGLAND! 
Joun Butt as Tax PaRALyseD PawNBROKER. 

Mr..A. J, Winson, in the Investors’ Review, has begun 
the New Year with his characteristic yawp upon the 
vulnerability of England. Mr. Wilson has seldom‘ ever 
let himself go with such thorough enjoyment as in the 
present article, in which he demonstrates so triumphantly 
tliat John Bull is au impotent paralytic. 

THE BRITISH OAK A LA WILSON. 

Here, for instance, is Mr. Wilson’s. picture of the 
Empire :— 

The British Empire may, in one, at least, of its aspects, be 
compared to an ancient oak, a giant of the forest, whose leaves 
are still green each spring-time, but the heart of whose trunk 
is decayed and rotting, full of weevils and devoured by 
parasites, Looking at the tree from a distance, with its brave 
show of foliage spread to the heavens, all seems well. This 
tree, the liasty observer might exclaim, has braved the 
tcmpests of a thousand years, and looks able to survive the 
strain of as many more. But let the eye draw nearer, and the 
niassive-looking trunk of this noble tree is seen to be hollow; 
the gnarls and lumps upon it little more than excrescences of. 
bark, in» whose wrinkles death-lichens and fungi and con- 
suming vermin flourish or find refuge. Its wealth of leafy 
greenness builds up no new layer of enduring timber on its 
stem and limbs, but only adds to the mass of. its useless bark. 
Stiffness has taken the place of elasticity in the branches; the 
giant is decayed, is ready almost to succumb before the 
tempest. 

PARALYSED BY PAWNBROKING, 


After this brilliant introduction, Mr. Wilson proceeds 
to explain how it is that we are so utterly paralysed :— 

Our weakness lies in the position’'we have assumed, not 
only as the most voracious “land-grabbers” on earth, but 
as the world’s greatest creditors. More than: any other 
people, we hold mankind at large in pawn, and we simply 
dare mot make ary move which involves the danger of such 
an upset to the equilibrium the usurer has established, as 
might threaten the profitableness of our security. So 
completely is the comfort and means of livelihood of our 
home population bound up in the capacity of our debtors 
abroad to go on paying us what they are pledged to pay, 
even when they have to borrow more to do it, that our 
warlike enginries and capacities would be at once para- 
lysed were default to occur at any important point. Default 
at one, indeed, would probably mean partial or total default 
at all points, for the whole web of debt by which the world is 
enmeshed radiates from London, where the spiders are; and 
its strands are interwoven with each other and inter-dependent 
to such an extent, that whatever stopped the functioning of 
the system at one point would probably stop it for a time at 
all points. If a war with Turkey, or over the Turkish 
Empire’s remains, made it impossible for India to borrow in 
London, it would be equally impossible for Australia and New 
Zealand or for Canada—there is no knowing where the 
paralysis would stop. 

And where should we be then? whence would come the 
means wherewith to pursue a great conflict in the supremely 
costly fashion of all modern warfare? There are no internal 
resources ‘to fall back upon, because almost everything we 

is pledged up to.the hilt. From top to bottom our 
system of business’is the pawnbroker’s one. 
WHAT WAR WOULD MEAN. 

What then, the reader feels tempted to ask? Is not 
the irresistible conclusion to be drawn from a perusal of 
the Investors’ Review, that the only true investment 
is the old stocking? Mr. Wilson’s argument reduced to a 
nutshell comes to this, that as Great Britain receives an 
interest on investments abroad to nearly £140,000,000 a 
year, therefore she is so miserably weak and poor that 
she cannot even lift a finger to defend the Armenians. As 
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for indulging in a war with any great power, it would be 
equivalent to blank ruin. Mr. Wilson says :— 

Our Consols would not, in that eyent, fetch 110, or even 
100. The price would be more likely to stand round- about 80, 
and other stocks would go down in proportion: Our “wealth,” 
in short, would shrivel up like parchment in a furnate, and 
with it the solvency and stability of our banks, all of which 
are now stuffed to the doors, as it were, with these very paper 
certificates of spent wealth at prices certain to involve some of 
them in loss, even if no greater catastrophe than six months of 
a 5 to 6 per cent. Bank rate should overtake us. Never. in 
this me | there been an instance of economic impotence so 
thorough as ours would be if face-to-face with great demands 
upon us; simply because our habit is to waste, and pawn; and 
borrow, and lend to the utmost limit of our capacity. wet 

. THE HOPE OF PEACE, : 

Thus we come back to the old stocking again: It-is 
always the old stocking with Mr. Wilson, but even he 
admits that out of this pawnbroking system peace may 
come, . He says :— 

Our greatest safeguard against war probably lies in tha 
fact that most civilised Powers are just as, little able to fight 
as we are. Therein lies the hope of better things to come, 
Every year that passes without a war between powerful nations 
inereases the obstacles to fighting, because every year the 
intimacies and business relations of people with people become 
more developed. 





WARWICK CASTLE. 
A SKETCH BY THE CouUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


Tue historic seat described in the Pall Mall Magazine 


for January is Warwick Castle, and a. very pict ue 
account it is. The editor is fortunate in. having su 

in inducing the Countess of Warwick to describe her 
family seat. “ Possibly,” she says, “ there is no -place of 
this sort so well known to the whole English world over.” 
“One among our castles which neither Time’s defacing 
finger nor man’s innovating has despoiled.” Situate in 
Shakespeare’s country, “it has always been the Mecca of 
the best and noblest of literary pilgrims from America.” 
After going over some of the infinitely numerous and 
interesting details, well set off by admirable illustrations, 
Lady Warwick concludes :— 

Warwick Castle still stands almost by itself amongst 
English castles. It not only brings before us the people whom 
it aad witnessed itself, from William the Conqueror down te 
Queen Victoria, but it enables us to represent what the 
baronial castles—Kenilworth and a host of others; which have 
fallen into decay—once were: by it we can reconstruct their 
halls and their bowers, their chapels and their a and 
reproduce them to ourselves as they were when great kings and 
dukes and lords, who have long since crumbled into dust, filled 
them with their sound and fury, which now signifies nothing: we 
can see the Beauchamps and the Nevills and the Plantagenets, 
and those that went before them and those that came after 
them, pass through its galleries in knightly procession : we 
can be present there with Queen Elizabeth and Lord Leicester 
when all was revelry and mirth; or with the stout old Sir 
Edmund Peto, in that dark hour when he hung out across 
with’ a flag upoti it in defiance of the Papists. As we walk 
from gallery to gallery, afd from apartment to apartment, we 
can see, a3 in some splendid and stately museum, everything 
which has beautified and adorned the lives of seven centuries 
of English nobles. Over and above all this, we can seein 
Warwick Castle the continuity of English life, ever changing 
but yet’ ever the same; and as we view objects which illustrate 
the arts and fashions’ and tastes and fancies of a bygone 
world, we can feel conscious of the debt we owe to those who, 
mindful of the responsibility bequeathed to them, have: not 
been backward in amassing treasures to be an “everlasting 
possession, not a sight to be seen and then forgotten.” 
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FOR THE CULT OF BRITISH PRIDE. 
By tae Ear. or Megara. 


Lorp Meats contributes to the Fortnightly Review a 
vigorous and suggestive article entitled ‘The Deprecia- 
tors of the Nation.” The article was suggested by the 
following incident :— 

Some months ago, when publicly advocating the inculcation 
of patriotic feeling amongst the children in the Board and 
National Schools of the Metropolis, I received a long and 
carefully-argued protest from a gentleman, who stated that 
patriotism in America was laudable because in that country— 


briefly, to summarise his views, citizens had something 
to be proud of, whereas in Britain they had only things 
to be ashamed of. 

This roused Lord Meath, and he sets forth with 
considerable detail som of the reasons why his corre- 
spondent should have been glad to have been born a 
happy English child. Without going into these matters 
of international compurisoa, it is more agreeable to 
notice the suggestion made by Lord Meath for teaching 
Englishmen to be proud of their country. He makes one 
profound and sensible observation. Lord Meath says :— 

To my mind, British history, if it cannot be learnt in its 
entirety, should be taught backwards. 


At present we begin at the wrong end, and instead of 
working backwards from the times in which we live, we 
always start with the early Britons and the Roman 
Conquest. Lord Meith says :— 

In America, and in several European countries, the national 
flag, or coat-of-arms, or the sovereign’s portrait, are pro- 
minently displayed either outside or inside of all schools 
supported by the State. Why should Great Britain alone 
withhold from her children the inspiring sight of an emblem 
of national unity? Have we less cause for patriotism than 
our neighbours? Far from it. 

Occasional lectures, illustrated if possible by the magic 
lantern, should be given to the elder scholars, descriptive of 
important events in the history of Great Britain, or in the 
lives of men who have rendered eminent services to the 
Empire. Such lectures might be the means of bringing into 
personal contact with our school system many intelligent men 
and women who know nothing of the important national work 
of education which is being carried on around them. Many 
an undergraduate or young man fresh from college might be 
found capable of delivering a lecture which would be listened 
to with interest by the lads of his village school, and if by 
this means closer relations could be established between the 
Hall, the rectory, and the schoolhouse, the inmates of all three 
would be the gainers. How many scores of educated travellers, 
of retired officers of the Army and Navy, and of eminent men, 
live scattered all over Great Britain, who have spent their 
lives in making the history of their country, or in increasing 
its knowledge and its prestige. Consider on the one hand 
the popular ignorance existing in regard to all matters apper- 
taining to the Empire, its extent, its responsibilities, its 
growth, its government, and its administration, and on the 
other hand the wealth of information and of experience, the 
stores of anecdote, the tales of adventure, and of stirring events 
by sea and by land, which remain locked up in the brains of 
men who in their different spheres have themselves been 
actively engaged in the government, consolidation, protection, 
and extension of the Empire. Think of the streams of know- 
ledge, of patriotic feeling, of heroic desires to follow noble 
examples and ideals which might fertilise the intellectual 
wastes which I have described, if such men were occasionally 
invited to pour forth for the benefit of young. boys and girls 
around them some portion of the inexhaustible reservoirs of 
their experience'and knowledge. Think, also, how the senti- 
ment of a reasonable patriotism implanted in the minds of 
these young people would brighten their lives, widen their 
ideas, stimulate their desires to know more of the birth, 
growth, and progress of the yast Empire to which they belong. 


_ FEATURES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
By Mr, Augustine Brrrewo, M.P. 


Tue British public seems never to grow tired of hear- 
ing about its favourite assembly. Daily and weekly 
newspapers ara full of sketches of the House and itg 


characteristics, and the monthlies are finding more room 


for less hasty pictures. In Cornhill this month the 
popular theme has for writer the brilliant Mr. Birrell, 
He remarks near the beginning on the popularity of 
politicians, and recognises that the heroes of the House 
of Commons, the gladiators of politics, are popular ag 
famous jockeys are or prizefighters were. 


NOTHING NOBLE OR EXALTED. 

Mr. Birrell is not too merciful in his strictures :— 

There is nothing noble or exalted in the history of the 
House of Commons. Indeed, a Davil’s Advocate, had he the 
requisite talent, could easily deliver an oration as long and as 
eloquent as any of Burke’s or Sheridan’s, taking as his subject 
the stupidity, cowardice, and, until quite recent times, the 
corruption, of the House of Commons. I confess I cannot call 
to mind a single occasion in its long and remarkable history 
when the House of Commons, as a whole, played a part either 
obyiously. heroic or conspicuously wise, but we all of us can 
recall hundreds of occasions when, heroism and wisdom bein 
greatly needed, the House of Commons exhibited either selfis 
indifference, crass ignorance, or the vulgarest passion. Nor 
can it honestly be said that our Parliamentary heroes have 
been the noblest of our race. 


“FREE FROM ALL TAIN’ OF MERCENARINESS.” 


Its charm and strength and utility spring from its 
representing truthfully and forcefully not the best sense 
of the wisest people, not the loftiest aspirations of the 
noblest people, but the primary instincts and the rooted 
habits of the mixed race which make up the nation. 
After emphasising the fact that the House of Commons 
is before everything a deliberative and consultative 
assembly, Mr. Birrell remarks :— 

Another marked characteristic of the H»use of Commons is 
its total indifference to outside reputations or great fortunes. 
. . . Never was an assembly so free from all taint of mer- 
cenariness as the House of Commons. It doesn’t care a snap 
of its finger whether the income of a new member is £100,000 
a year or £3 a week—whether his father was a duke or a 
blacksmith; its only concern with him is that, if he has any- 
thing to say, he may say it, and that if he has nothing to say, 
he will say nothing. 

I know no place where the great truth that no man is 
necessary is brought home to the mind so remorselessly, and 
yet so refreshingly, as the House of Commons. Over even the 
greatest reputations it closes with barely a bubble. And yet 
the vanity of politicians is enormous, 

ITS GENEROSITY. 

A more pleasing feature is this :— 

A marked characteristic of the House of Commons is its 
generosity. We have heard far too much lately of contending 
jealousies. The only thing the House is really jealous of is its 
own reputation. If a member, no matter who he is, or where 
he sits, or what he says, makes a good speech and creates a 
powerful impression, nobody is more delighted, more expan- 
sively and effusively delighted, than Sir William Harcourt. 
On such occasions he glows with generosity. And this is 
equally true of Mr. Balfour, and indeed of the whole House, 
which invariably welcomes talent and rejoices over growing 
reputations. 

After all his heavy criticism, Mr. Birrell still allows the 
charm of the Lower Chamber :— 

But when all: is said and done the House of Commons is a 
fascinating place. It has one great passion, one genuine 
feeling, and that is, to represent and give practical expression 
to the mind of the whole nation. 
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THE EDUCATION DIFFICULTY. 
Mr. Yoxaty’s PLEA FoR CoMPROMISE. 

In the first number of the New Century Review, pub- 
lished this month, Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., expresses the 
growing feeling that something practical must be done. 
“ For,” he concludes, “ while we wrangle, the children are 
wronged, and the brief school daysof millions of elementary 
scholars flit by ineffectually, while we quarrel over labels 
and dispute about words.” The vital point in the problem 
of the Voluntary Schools is to him “the degree and 
method of representative control.” Popular control he 
regards as inevitable; and he thinks its terms might be 
fixed by mutual give and take between Churchmen and 
Nonconformists. He disclaims being either State-aider 
or Rate-aider, but points out precedents for both. Under 
the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, ‘‘rate-aid can only 
be given where the local authority opts to raise and 
disburse it.” Under the Local Taxation Act of 1890 
State-aid is made available for subsidies to schools, but 
the local authority is paymaster for the State and almost 
invariably appoints managers. Hence it may be inferred 
that either form of aid will involve local popular control. 
Otherwise rate-aid would make every district the arena 
of conflict, and State-aid would be revocable at each 
change of the administration. Therefore he asks :— 

Why not a compromise? Why not a Round-table Conference, 
of (say) Mr. Acland and Sir John Gorst, Archbishop Temple 
and Dr. Clifford, Canon Nunn and Professor Anthony, with 
the Secretary of the Education Department, the Senior Chief 
Inspector of Schools, and a couple of teachers, to advise ? 
Directed to that vital point of the degree and mode of repre- 
sentative control, the Conference could evolve a workable plan 
in @ fortnight. Once agreed upon that detail, we need not 
encamp against each other any more. Rate-aid could be 
given where it was sought, State-aid could be granted without 
opposition.. A line could be drawn between a complete pre- 
ponderance of representatives and no representation at all— 
between proselytism and distinctive theological teaching— 
between the appointment of teachers and the dismissal of them 
—between their willing service toa Church and compulsory 
parochial tasks outside the school. Concession and compromise 
alone can solve the school problem; it has never been settled 
by fighting in any country, from Bavaria to Manitoba, and it 
will never he settled by fighting here. 

Mr. Yoxall goes on to show that where Voluntary 
Schools have accepted popular control the result has 
always been a success. It popularises the schools and 
gets money for them. In some eases the local authority 
has even collected a voluntary rate. Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists serve on the committees of Church 
Schools, without friction and with incressed support. 

The chief obstacle to compromise is, Mr. Yoxall 
recognises, the country parson, who means to be 
autocrat of “his” school, and lets the supposititious 
committee fall into desuetude. This abuse the Education 
Department could rectify in a month by a minute stipulat- 
ing that grants should only be paid in respect of schools 
governed by duly constituted committees. The clerical 
autocrat must then submit or close the school, or finance 
it himself. 

Tue Bisuor or Ripon’s SCHEME. 

In the Fortnightly Review the Bishop of Ripon, writing 
on the efficiency of Voluntary Schools, thus sums up his 
survey of the Education Question :— 

On a review of these statements the following facts seem to 
emerge. 

1. There is a growing disposition on the part of the people 
to seek free education. In School Board areas the fact that 
Board Schools are free attracts children from the Voluntary 
Schools where small fees are paid. In other than School 
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Board areas the domand for free places increases, and tends to 
cripple the Voluntary Schools: 

2. The uncertainty respecting the requirements which the 
Education Department, in their wish. for progressive improve- 
ment, make upon schools, casts no anxiety or strain upon the 
managers of Board Schools, but is a constant source of strain 
upon the managers of Voluntary Schools. 

8. An additional grant of 4s. per child would, in some cases, 
be wholly inadequate, and in most eases would. be’ absorbed by 
fresh demands; so that the intolerable strain would still be 
felt by the Vuluntary Schools. 


An ExAmpPie FROM SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Thomas Shaw contributes to the Nineteenth Century 
a very instructive and suggestive article, in which he 
contrasts the educational peace which prevails at the 
north of the Tweed, to the destruction that paralyses the 
cause of Education in England. He says:— 

England is still on the old rack of the problem of elemen- 
tary school management by Church or Board. The use which 
England proposes to make of a fresh grant of half a million of 
pounds sterling per annum is to contribute it to this problem, 
whether to its solution or to its acuteness remains to be seen. 
Whereas Scotland, having settled and buried these disputes, 
and surveying the uceds of its people, if they are to be a 
trained and skilled democracy, declares the use of her share, 
namely £68,000 a year, to be the strengthening, the unifying, 
and the freeing, of secondary, technical, and university 
instruction, and this under opportunities which will penetrate 
all ranks of society, and reach to the remotest home. 

SusscrkipTions FoR Rares, 

Sir John Dorrington in the National Review makes the 
suggestion that the best way out of the educational 
difficulty is to allow ratepayers to substitute for the 
payment of rates subscriptions to the Elementary Schools. 
He calls his scheme— 
the Allocation of Rates by the ratepayers’ themselves to the 
school they prefer. This, if it could be done, would entirely 
remove the difficulty of claim to public control (by which. I 
understand control of the Voluntary Schools by the School 
Board), and also the natural objection of the ratepayers to 
support through his rate a school the religious principles of 
which he did not approve, and at the same time it would 
remove the unfairness now complained of, and so pointedly 
alluded to by Mr. Balfour. 

He would appoint in every district a resident corre- 
spondent or treasurer, to whom all subscriptions for 


voluntary schools should be paid, and who should give—_~ 
an official receipt which would be recognised by the rate 


collector as so much rate paid. If it was for a less amount 
than the ordinary rate, the collector would receive the balance 
due to him in cash. If it exceeded the rate due he would only 
give his receipt as for the rate due, and so enter it in his 
book, and the excess would not concern the collector at all. 
The same course.would be followed with any number of 
receipts which any subscriber to voluntary schools mi 
produce. They would only be received to the extent to w 
they represented the rate due from that particular person. As 
a matter of book-keeping no difficulty would here arise. 





Tae Tower of London as a possible refuge for tne 
Royal Family is to most of us a novel idea. That ancient 
castle is generally regarded only as a museum of national 
antiquities; but in an interview by Frank Banfield in 
this month’s Cassell’s Family Magazine, the Governor of 
the Tower, General Milman, has other views. “In the 


event of revolutionary disturbances,” said the Governor, - 


“the Royal Family might very well move in for a 
time. It’s the only palace in London which is 

of serious defence. Of course, against.moilern arti 

it would be of small use; but against mobs not equipped 
in that way, it would be as effective a stronghold as ever.” 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S FAITH 
At A Grave Crisis 1n His Country’s CaRrgEr. 


Perry unbelievers of the laboratory and of the street 
would probably be surprised if they knew how largely 
religious faith enters into the actual work of ruling the 
jations. Orowned heads and other supreme governors 
have many faults, but atheism is apparently not one of 
their besetments. They are perhaps too near the top of 
things not to feel that there is a higher than the highest; 
and the task of government is altogether too serious and 
responsible a business not to make them aware of a 
shoulder more equal than theirs is to the enormous 
burden. The intense theistic belief of the late Autocrat 
of all the Russias is well known; and here in the North 
American Review for December, ex-Senator J. F. Wilson 
in his ‘‘ Memories of Lincoln” reminds us of a not less 
conspicuous faith in the chosen chief of the American 
democracy. The time was one of profound anxiety. 
In June, 1862, the Confederates under Stuart had cut the 
line of communication between Washington and the Army 
of the Potomac. In the absence of news, the worst was 
feared, and not without good reason. At this dark hour 
the writer, with other friends, called on Lincoln. One 
of the party ventured on an emphatic statement of belief 
that, if only the nation would do right, Providence 
would restore ‘its unity and prosperity. This remark 
greatly stirred the President :— 

He at once arose and stood at his extreme height. Pausing 
a moment, his right arm outstretched towards the gentleman 
who had just ceascd speaking, his face aglow like the face of 
a prophet, Mr. Lincoln gave deliberate and emphatic utter- 
ance to the religious faith which sustained him in the great 
trial to which he and the country were subjected. He said :— 

“My faith is greater than yours. I not only believe that 
Providence is not unmindfui of the struggle in which this 
nation is engaged ; that if we do not do right God will let us 
go our own way to our ruin; and that if we do right He will 
lead us safely out of this wilderness, crown our arms with 
victory, and restore our dissevered union, as you have expressed 
your belief; but I also believe that He will compel us to do 
right in order that He may do these things, not so much 
because we desire them as that they accord with His plans of 
dealing with this nation, in the midst of which He means to 
establish Justice. I think He means that we shall do more 
than we have yet done in furtherance of His plans, and He 
will open the way for our doing it. I have felt His hand upon 
me in great trials and submitted to His guidance, and I trust 
that as He shall further open the way I will be ready to 
walk therein, relying on His help and trusting in His goodness 
and wisdom.” 

The manner of this delivery was most impressive, and as 
Mr. Lincoln resumed his seat he seemed to have recovered from 
the dejection so apparent when we entered the room. With a 
reassured tone and manner, he remarked :— 

“The Army of the Potomac is necessary to our success; and 
though the case at this moment looks dark, I can but hope 
and believe that we will soon have news from it relieving our 
ee anxiety. Sometimes it seems necessary that we should 

e confronted with perils which threaten us with disaster in 
order that we may not get puffed up and forget Him who has 
much work for us yet to do, I hope our present case is no 
more than this, and that a bright morning will follow the dark 
hour that now fills us with alarm. Indeed, my faith tells me 
it will beso.” 

During the day advices were received from the army, and 
soon thereafter the aspect of our military affairs gave renewed 
hope that the poftent of disaster would be dispelled by sub- 
rng success, This was realised in the battle of Malvern 


; Thus modern Scripture is written. Yet how few there 
are who read it as reverently and believingly as they read 
the ancient Scripture! 


THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS, 


A STORY OF THE QUEEN’S CHILDHOOD. 


Mr. A, T. Story contributes to the Quiver for January 
the story of “'l'he Royal Doll,” and vouches that it is 
a true incident. The little Princess Victoria was then 
only seven or eight years old, She had set her heart on 
buying a doll she had seen in a shop window. But her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, did not let her buy it until 
her next allowance of pocket-money enabled her to do so. 
At last the day came when she hurried to the shop, paid 
over the six bright shillings, and got the long coveted 
doll, Mr. Story is, it wilh be seen, very circumstantial 
in his narrative of what happened so many years 
ago :— 

And now, with the precious treasure upon her arm, the 
little lady bade the shop-keeper good-afternoon, and was about 
to step from the door, when a poor, miserable-looking object of 
a.man met her eye. He was standing but a couple of feet 
away, and seemed as though he were going to speak to her, 
attracted doubtless by the innocent kindliness of her expres- 
sion, and the tenderness of her blue. eyes. 
lips moved, no sound came from them. 

He stood aside to let her pass—a mute agonised appeal in 
his sunken cheeks and quivering chin. 

“Did you wish to speak to me?” asked the little lady, 
staying her steps. 

Encouraged by her winning voice, the poor tramp—for such 
he was—said, in trembling accents : 

“Tam very hungry. I would not ask for help if I were not 
ready to sink with hunger.” : 

He looked famine from his eyes. 

“T am so sorry; [ have no money or else 

His lips trembled forth a humble “Thank you, lady,” then 
he shuffled on his way, hunger impersonate. 

“Stay!” murmured the little owner of the new doll. There 
was a quiver in her childish voice and a moisture in her eyes 
as she spoke. “ Wait a minute, please.” 

She stepped back into the shop, approached the lady behind 
the counter, and said: 

“Oh, please, do you mind taking the doll back and keeping 
it for me for a few days longer?” 

“ Certainly I will,” replied the shopkeeper; “and you wish 
me to return you the money ?” 

“ Yes, if you please.” 

This was done, and the little lady, hurrying out of the shop, 
placed the whole of the money in the hands of the starving 
man. 

He was like one thunderstruck. Never had bounty rained 
upon him in such profusion before. . . . 

The object of her bounty murmured in a low tone, thougly 
loud enough to reach her ear: 


” 





“Ifthe Almighty made you a queen, it would not be more 


than your goodness deserves ! ” 
Then he hobbled away to satisfy his hunger. 


According to Mr. Story, this remark led to the Duchess 
of Kent telling her daughter for the first time that some 


day she would probably become Queen of England. 


Novets of Trish life form the theme of an interesting 
study in Macmillan’s, The writer concludes by remarking 
that “ there does exist now undeniably a school of Trish 
literature which differs from Miss Edgeworth in being 
strongly tinged with the element of Celtic romance, from 
Carleton in possessing an admirable standard of style, 
and from Lever in aiming at a sincere and vital por- 
traiture of Irish people. So whether it be Mr. Frank 
Mathew or another that is to prove a literary avatar, 
there seem to be, if not grounds for confidence, certainly 
at least grounds for hope.” The national cause cer- 
tainly does ‘seem to demand an Irish Sir Walter Scott. 
“Charles Lamb at the India House” and “Catullus” 
are the other literary articles. ’ ; 
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MODERN NURSES AND THEIR DEFECTS: 
By Lapy Prrestiey. 


In an article entitled “Nurses & la Mode,” in the 
Nineteenth Century for January, Lady Priestley writes 
brightly enough upon some of the phases of the great 
nurse question. The gist of her remarks is that two 
things are wanted, and wanted urgently. 


SHORTER TRAINING. 
One is more male nurses, and the other more cheap 





women nurses, for, in Lady Priestley’s opinion, our 
English nurses are subjected to too long and elaborate a 
system of training. Four years, she maintains, is longer 
than. is really necessary. In America, two years’ train- 
ing is the maximum, and in Sweden it is the same. 
One year’s training and six months’ district work is 
sufficient for a country nurse. Lady Priestley says :— 


In making the suggestion of less medical training for a 
humbler class it is quite possible that many of the difficulties 
I have ventured to indicate might be overcome through the 
wider difference in class between nurse and patient. In 
any case, what we want is to fill the immense gap that exists 
between the humble celibate of Roman Catholicism and the 
accomplished, and often flippant, woman of modern times. 
That the public should be able to define the status of the 
nurse should be no difficulty in these days of registration, 
badges, institutions, and organisation generally. 

For complicated abdominal and brain operations, and for 
typhoid fever, the highly skilled nurse will always be 
necessary, and for the rich she can always be obtained ; but 
beyond this we should make an effort to satisfy the require- 
ments of those who neither need nor desire the presence of an 
expensive highly trained nurse any more than they need or 
desire the daily visits of a first-class consultant. 


THE FLIRT AS NURSE. 


But it is not the over-training and the consequent 
increased cost of the over-trained nurse that is objected 
to; her sex is an often greater difficulty because it 
cannot be modified. Lady Priestley speaks somewhat 
plainly on this subject. Women nurses have found out 
that nursing is often the shortest cut to matrimony, and 
Lady Priestley speaks somewhat bitterly of the modern 
nurse who, uncontrolled by vows, untroubled by austerity, 
varies the solemn duties of watching over the last 
moments of expiring life by dancing with her convalescent 
patients, and flaunting at table-d’hétes in the bewitching 
costume of the sisterhood. Private nursing opens the 
door very wide to great abuses, Lady Priestley says :— 


In most of the nursing institutions it is the rule that no 
favour is shown, but that each is sent out in turn. This plan 
—adopted no doubt with a view to fairness—leads to strange 
situations, and often accounts for young and pretty women 
being found in the apartments of young and handsome men 
who for the time are enjoying bad health, and are not imbued 
with any wild desire for convalescence. In ordinary cireum- 
stances these same young ladies in all probability would never 
dream of setting foot in bachelors’ apartments without a 
chaperon, but given a reasonable and grave excuse, the door 
is thrown open, and a young woman robed in a costume not 
altogether unbecoming enters, to mount guard day and night. 
Some callow young men are at first ‘horrified at the idea of 
having a woman sent in to nurse them, but, being obliged to 
submit, their astonishment soon subsides, and reconciliation 
quickly follows. It is not necessary here to enter into details 
concerning the nature of a nurse’s duties, but, however delicate 
they may be, the training is supposed to have the wonderful 
effect of so preserving her pristine unconsciousness that the 
man is to her the same as the child, Nevertheless we do 
o¢easionally hear of wives being intensely jealous of the woman 
installed in the husband’s bedchamber. , 





LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 





‘MALE NURSES. ae 


The remedy for this is, of course, to substitute male 
nurses for women. Lady Priestley says :— 


It is strange, considering the manifold requirements of life, 
that so little is done to encourage the training of male nurses 
for domestic employment. We rarely hear of a male nurse 
attending sick men, except in mental cases. In New York a 
great movement is going on in this direction notwithstanding 
opposition and clamour. If therefore it ever became as easy 
to send out a male nurse as a female, motherly married nurse 
(if such a thing exists), or unmarried middle-aged’ woman (if 
there is one), in place of the young and flighty, many of the 
present difficulties, dangers, and anomalies would be overcome, 
and the new profession as a profession would teke a more 
dignified place in public estimation. 





BITS OF CARLYLE’S TALK. 


Mr. WiLt14M BLAcK contributes to Good Words some 
recollections of Carlyle’s talk. He saw the sage in. his 
Chelsea home, and walked with him on the Chelsea 
Embankment. A few fragments of the conversation may 
be reproduced. Recalling his first visit to Glasgow, 
Carlyle said :— 

“T found that all around me was no atmosphere, nothing 
that could be called an atmosphere, but just a vast immensity 
of smoke and yellow vapour,” but “the Glasgow merchants 
seemed to me a shrewd, well-to-do, plain, kindly, and. hospit- 
able folk; but their wives—I cannot recollect having ever 
taken notice of women’s dress before—but I thought when I 
saw them in the streets that their gowns were just a little 
extravagant—a little marked and extravagant.” 


Of Disraeli, he said :— 


“T read a speech of his that he delivered at Glasgow a, year 
or two ago; and it appeared to me the greatest jargon of .non- 
sense that ever got into any poor creature’s head |’ 


Of Goethe he exclaimed :— 
“The most notable man in literature for two hundred years. 


. .... The one man who has shown us what Christianity 


might be without the husks and cloaks that have been heaped, 
upon it. . . .. But there is no real religion at the present day. 
And the man or the nation that has no religion will come to 
nothing.” 

It was a matter of keen regret to him that he had never 
seen Goethe face to face. 


Heine’s name drew down a storm of denunciation:— 

“That slimy and greasy Jew, fit only to eat sausages made 
of toads.” 

Thunders and lightnings raged round the head of . poor 
Heinrich, and struck out at all his race as well—*no real fun 
in the Jews—a cynical grin—no honest laughter.” 

But at last the dispensation of wrath came to an end. 

“ After all, let us remember that he wrote the Lorelei. And 
there was good-humour in his satire of Borne.” 


Mr. Black is careful to tell us that “ Carlyle did. not 
talk Scotch—not any dialectof it.” He.adds in a note:— 


I have frequently seen put into Carlylé’s mouth, as “his 
native dialect, that strange and fearsome speech that for 
centuries has done duty among English humorists as the 
Scotch language, Shakespeare was an early offender. 


Is any other nation in Europe so sensitive about their 
language as the Scotch? one wonders, Mr. Black’ goes 
on :— 


emphasis; then he had a fine abundanee of. picturesque 
phraseology ; and, above all, he liked to wind 
with something—a ‘wild exaggeration, it might» be, or a 
sardonic paradox, or a scornful taunt—but, anyhow, with 
something ‘that sounded like the crack of a whip. 


But he spoke with a strong South-of-Scotland. insistence of 
a sentence | 
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48 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE GREAT STORES AND. THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Tux January Scribner’s opens with the first of a series 
of. articles on ‘The Conduct of Great Businesses,” this 
one being a description of the activities and importanco 
of a metropolitan department store. Mr. Samuel H. 
Adams has found out an immense deal of information, 
some of it very picturesque, in his researches among these 
huge bazaars :— 

“No other business that is conducted under one roof equals 
the department store in magnitude of detail. Take, for 
instance, the case of one of the giants of the species. It 
employs from thirty-five hundred to five thousand. persons, 
according to the season. In a year it does nearly 10,000,000 
dols. of business. Its largest individual sale last year was an 
orchestrion for 4,500 dols. and its smallest a patent clothes-pin 
for 1 cent. During the holiday rush there were several days 
when its gross receipts ran over 100,000 dols. It has more 
than seventy departments. To heat it one hundred miles of 
steam pipe are required, and the electric light plant would 
adequately equip a smallcity. It represeats a rental of nearly 
$00,000 dols. a year, and at a conservative estimate the daily 
expenses of the store are 5,000 dols. A man who has himsclf 
conducted one of these businesses recently made this state- 
ment : 

“* The profits of the department store are represented by 
the cash discounts on its bills.’ 

“That. is, the big store, by virtue of its quick returns, is 
able to pay cash for purchases instead of buying on loug time ; 
and ‘as it is well known that five per cent. is a high average 
discount, we have an index as to tlie yearly profits if this 
statement, which has been several times verified, is exact. 


WHAT IS A“FAIR HOUSE?” 


“Public opinion has been brought to bear upon the manage- 
ment of the department store. The Consumers’ League of 
New York has been organised, with the object of compelling 
the stores to treat their employces equitably. It fights for 
light, airy rooms, seats for the salespeople, reform in the 
system of fines, vacations with pay and recompense for over- 
time. Such stores as live up to the principles set down by the 
Leaguers are put on the ‘ White List.” The members of the 
League do their shopping in the listed stores. This League 
‘has set forth what it calls a ‘Standard of a Fair House’ :— 

“A fair house is one in which equal pay is given for work 
of equal value irrespective of sex. In the departments where 
women only are employed in which the minimum wages are 
6 dols. per week for experienced adult workers, and fall in few 
instances below 8 dol 

“In which wages are paid by the week. 

“In which fines, if imposed, are paid into a fund for the 
benefit of the employees. 

“Tn which the minimum wages of cash girls are 2 dols. per 
week, with the same conditions regarding weekly payments 
and fines.” 

HOURS. 

“A fair house is one in which the hours from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
(with three-quarters of ar hour’for lunch) constitute the work- 
ing day, and a general half-holiday is given on one day of 
each week during at least two summer months. : 

“In which a vacation of not less than one week with pay 
during the summer season is given. 

“In which all overtime is compensated for.” 

OTHER CONDITIONS. 


“A fair house is one in which work, lunch and retiring 
rooms are apart from each other, and confurm in all respects 
to the present sanitary laws. 

“In which the present law regarding tha providing of seats 
for saleswomen is observed and the use of seats permitted.” 

“A fair house is one in which humane and censiderate 
behaviour is the rule. 

“In which fidelity and length of service meet with the 
consideration which is their due. 

“Tu-which no children under fourteen years of age are 
employed.” 





INCUBATORS FOR BABIES. 

AccorDING to a very interesting article by J. W. Smith 
in the Strand Magazine a new. institution is shortly to 
be added to those already existing in London for ‘the 
preservation of child life. In other words, an incubator 
for babies is about to be established in the capital of the 
British Empire. Babies who need to be incubated are 
babies who are born before their time. The number of 
children who arrive prematurely on this planet is ve 
much larger than people imagine. According. to Dr, 
Lion, who appears to be the founder of the system of 
incubating babies, there are no fewer than one hundred 
and fifty thousand infants who arrive at varying intervals 
of one, two, and even three months before they are due in 
France, as against seven and twenty thousand who arrive 
to time; 7.c., that.one baby in every seven makes a false 
start by beginning to live several weeks before he ought to 
have ventured out into our uncertain atmosphere. The 
proportion, let us hope, is lower than this in England, for 
our climate is not calculated to tempt the yet unborn to 
such premature exposure. When they arrive, however, 
whether they be many or whether they be few, there is 
to be an incubating establishment to take charge of them. 
This, the latest device of modern scientific philanthropy, 
consists of something like a small hen-coop, in which 
there is placed a mattress upon spring wire sus 
penders. On this the baby is laid, and is kept at 
uniform temperature by a spiral pipe-through which 
a current of warm water is continually run. The water 
is heated by a lamp placed under the boiler on the right- 
hand side of the baby-coop, while the thermometer 
inside regulates the atmosphere. Every two hours the 
babies are taken out of their little coops into the feeding- 
room, where they are supplied with their necessary 
allowance of woman’s milk, Children that are two or three 
months before their time are fed through the nose by @ 
silver spoon. The temperature of the baby-coop, and 
also of the feeding-room, is very high. In the incubator 
the temperature is kept to thirty-seven degrees Centi- 
grade, but in the feeding-room it is reduced to twenty- 
five degrees. Otherwise the nurses could not stand it, 
Babies who are full-grown before birth should weigh six 
or seven pounds, but the baby hatchers reckon that they 
can bring the child forward so long as it does not weigh less 
than from two pound three ounces. Babies.only weighing 
one pound rarely survive, even with the utmost care. 

The system of baby-hatching was invented by Dr. 
Alexander Lion, of Nice, and his first hatching establish- 
ment was fonnded at Nice. He took one hundred and 
eighty-five children in three years, reared one hundred 
and thirty-seven of them. Without the incubator the 
whole one hundred and eighty-five would have died. 
The Paris establishment was opened in January, at 
26, Boulevard Poissoniére. It has received sixty-two 
babies, of these eleven died. All the children are admitted 
free and gratis; but the cost of the installation of the 
apparatus, which is in Paris 50s. a month, will in 
London be £4 a month. Baby hatchers are now in full 
working order in Bordeaux, Marscilles, Lyons, and 
Nice. In Paris the cost of the institution is met by 
charging inquisitive visitors fivepence ~ head, and since 
January no fewer than fifty thousand women and mer 
have made the run of these establishments. The incubator 
is Dr. Lion’s patent. He invented it in 1891. 

Tue Duke of Fife contributes to the Quiver for January 
a paper entitled “ Work in which I am Interested,” and 


’ descriptive of the Church of England Waifs and Strays 


Society. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH IBSEN. 
A Forecast oF THE ASCENT OF WOMAN. 

Mr. R: H. SHERARD, in ‘the Humanitarian, gives us 
the result of what he calls a synthetised report of various 
conversations which he had with Ibsen during his recent 
visit to Christiania, 

IBSEN AS A PESSIMIST. 

Mr. Sherard’s account of Ibsen is by no means pleasant. 
He seems to be a soured old pessimist—his ‘pessimism, 
according to Bjérnseo, being due to his descent from a 
Scotch family. Mr. Sherard says :— 

However this may be, it is certain that Ibsen’s pessimism is 
sincere, and the result to himself is that he is a very unhappy 
man. [had many conversations with him, but I only heard 
him laugh once. 

THE MORALITY OF CHRISTIANIA. 


Ibsen gives the most gloomy account of the moral 
condition of Caristiania. He says :— 

“Tt is the most immoral town in Europe, and there is no towa 
in Europe where a student of social life can find better subjects. 
Marriage, for instance, is practically non-existent here, and 
that is due first to the abolition by the police of all government- 
controlled prostitution, such as used to flourish here until 
recently, an abolition which has driven our young men into 
the alcoves of their neighbours, as an alternative to disease of 
the worst kind, and secondly t> the ease with which, thanks 
to recent legislation, divorces can be obtained in Norway.” 

“Ts that so easy as a matter here?” 

“Yes, a man or a woman can now get a divorce in a few 
weeks by a mere application to a magistrate, who decides the 
question administratively—that is to say, without any civil 
process, and who never refuses to separate a couple who may 
have got tired of each other.’ So that, it being so easy for a 
man ur a woman to get divorced, marriaze is deprived of half 
its terrors in the eyes of our people, and there is little reason 
for the union libre, which flourishes in parts of Germany and 
in France, where divorces are not so easily obtained.” 

** Are you in favour of the free union ?” 

“TI?” cried Dr. Ibsen. “I? Iam in favour of nothing. I 
sugzest no remedies. My plays are not doctrinary. ‘They 
describe life as I see it.” 

THE DATE OF THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN. 

The mterview continues as follows :— 

“Do you think the woman question the question of the 
future ?” 

He smiled. “ Why of the future?” he said. “Has it not 
always been the question—is it not the question now? There 
is no reason why it should ever cease to be the question. 
If you mean, however, to ask whether the immediate future 
will see the emancipation of women, that is to say an equalisa- 
tion of their position: with that of men, I say, no. There 
are many years, centuries to pass before such emancipation 
takes place. It will be the result of a natural processus, the 
gradual increase of physical strength in women, combined with 
an increase of civil power, of wealth, and so on—not at all the 
result of the isolated action of a few foolish individuals.” 

HOW IT WILL BE BROUGHT ABOUT. 

“Then you think women should be admitted to political 
power?” 

“T never said so. Gott bewalre! I said they will gain an 
increase of civil power, inevitably, whether you or I think they 
should have it or not. They will attain equal powers with 
men. Have they not done so already in parts of America ? 
But there, no doubt, the women are endeavouring to anticipate. 
These things cannot be yet. Das muss sich so Alles entwickeln. 
Little by little the restrictions as to the holding of wealth, 
of property, by women will fall away, and simultaneously 
powers will be naturally conceded to the women to protect 
their property. Whether all women will care to exercise 
political power, to vote, ani so on, is another question.” 


LEADING ARTICLES 
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“ Then you think their social condition will improve ?” 

* Most certainly: but as ually as it has imiproved since 
—since, say, the days of the Coancil of Tréves. It is certain. 
One can see its gradual development, that the social condition 
of women is improving, that they are becoming less and less 
mere drudges, mere breeders, and more the helpmates and 
comrades of men.” 

THEIR ECONOMIC OUTLOOK. 

“Do you think the economic condition of women will 
improve?” 

“In proportion to the goneral improvemet-of economic 
conditions, if any there is to be in Europe, which I doubt. 
From what I read in the papers there will seon be terrible 
competition from the East. Women will be allowed to com- 
pete freely with the men in all branches of labour, but whilst 
the difference exists in their physical powers they must. always 
compete at a disadvantage. A woman cannot get away from 
her sex and the impediments of it. During the periods. of 
menstruation, for instance, she is at a great disadvantage, and 
then there is maternity. But I think legislation, when the 
fixation of a minimum wage comes to be a fact, will concede 
to women for a similar amount of work a similar wage. At 
present, in factories and mines and elsewhere, women are 
expected to do a man’s work for half a man’s pay. That 
injustice will be remedied by men themselves, that is to say, 
before the time when women will be able to remedy it 
themselves.” 

THE RESULT OF DIVORCE MADE EASY. 

“ What is the position of women in Scandinavia?” 

“In some ways advanced. You must have seen our 
‘studentessen’ walking about the streets in their acadenri- 
cals. Many of these girls come up from the country and live 
alone in lodgings, and, as you may have noticed, are very well 
able to take care of themselves. Again, where society is so 
thoroughly immoral as it is in the towns of Norway, and here 
in particular, woman enjoys more power than she does when 
the virtues are practised. Consider, for instance, the position 
that woman holds in Paris, where the courtesan of the, hour 
has more power than the corps of ministers. The position is 
not one that flatters the woman-idealist, but there it is, none 
the less.” 

“Ts Christiania, then, so immoral a town? 
sees little of it. The streets are singularly-——” 

“Tt is just because the streets are so singularly ciean that 
the private houses, the family circles, are so singularly impure. 
The ménage & trois flourishes here as nowhere else, and, in 
illustration of the equalisation of the sexes, the third party is 
as often as not a woman. People marry, divorce, re-m 
and after re-marriage return to a kind of union libre with their 
divorced spouses. It is very comic in Norway since the new 
divorce laws—far more droll than anything which any French. 
vaudevilliste imagined.” 


Iam sure one 





The Founder of England’s Naval Greatness. 

“ Tue English Ulysses ” is the title given by Mr. A. W. 
Durrant in 7-mple Bar for January to his intetesting 
sketch of Sir Francis Drake. He sums up his apprecia- 
tion in the following terse sentences :— 

As the reign of Elizabeth marks the real beginning of 
England’s literary greatness, so it marks the veal begiealint 
of England’s naval, commercial, and territorial greatness. 
Shakespeare was the founder of the one, Drake was the 
founder of the other. He first saw clearly the only possible 
source of strength for England—the pillar of her very existence- 
—her power on the ocean, and did not rest till he ruled the seas. 
For England, he flung wide the gates of the Far West; he 
forged the key that was to open’ the door of the sunny South ; 
he laid his hand on the frost-bound barrier of the desolate- 
North. He tumbled to ruin the'greatest’empire of his day, 
upon the wreck of which he made it possible’for his brethren 


to build a mightier, a juster, a more tightiows empire, where 


commerce should flourish in the place of conquest, progress im 
the place of priestcraft, and liberty. in the place of despotism... 
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50 THE REVIEW 


**THE CHRISTIAN.” 
Mr. Hact Carne’s New Srory. 

In the Christmas Number of the Windsor Magazine 
Mr. Hall Caine begins his new story, which is introduced 
by a formal message and his portrait inscribed with 
“Kindest Greetings.” His message is noteworthy. He 
tells us that “The Christian” is a picture of what he 
takes to be the great intellectual movement of our time in 
England and in America, the movement towards Christian 
Socialism. His hero is the Christian. The Rev. and 
Honourable John Storm will seem to every one to 
have been obviously modelled on the Rev. and Hon. 
Mr, Adderley, who, in ‘‘ Stephen Remarx,” has achieved 
quite a notable little success in the last year or two. 
Mr. Caine seems to feel this, and admits that he 
has been irresistibly drawn from the general study 
of types to the particular study of individual persons, 
and has freely used the sayings and doings, and, in 
some instances, even the published letters of recognisable 
people. From the autumn of 1894 to the spring of 
1896, Mr. Caine spent time in working up the subject 
and acquiring local colour. Among other places he 
dwelt for a.period in Underground London, where he 
saw many things which he thinks wonld startle and 
touch the conscience of England. Therefore, in this 
story there are to be pictures of some of the darker 
sides of human life, although he declares that there 
will be nothing which need wound the feelings of the 
reader of the story of Christ’s visit to the house of 
Simon the Pharisee. There is, however, nothing of the 
vicious side of modern Babylon in the first instalment of 
the story, although things seem to be leading that way. 
The story begins brightly and well with a description of 
the heroine, who has red hair, and who rejoices in 
the name of Glory. She is the grand-daughter of 
a poor clergyman in the Isle of Man, who has been 
brought up very much as a tom-boy, and who falls 
in love in her -early childhood with John Storm, who 
picks her up from a boat in which she was drifting out 
to sea with a boy child whom she had induced to 
elope with her. John Storm, the hero, was the nephew of 
a Prime Minister, and the son of Lori Storm. His 
father had destined him to a great political career, and 
sent him about the world for the purpose of seeing every- 
thing that there was therein, the better to carry out his 
great political programme; but in the course of his 
wanderings, as the result of tramping through the slums of 
Melbourne and Sydney, and afterwards through the slums 
of London, he returned to the, Isle of Man a Christian 
Socialist, and announced to his father his intention of 
going into the Church. He felt that there was room for 
an apostle who, being dead to the world and to gloty, 
its money and its cause, was impelled to forsake everything 
in Christ’s spirit, and believed that in the renunciation 
ot Jesus lay the only salvation remaining to the world, 
His father was crushed by the blow that shattered the hope 
of his life, but John Storm was buoyed up through the 
scene by a lurking hope that, after being disinherited and 
east out, he would be brought nearer to his beloved Glory, 
between whom and himself his wealth and position l:ad 
been somewhat of a barrier. Now the barrier was down, 
he sought her out, only to find that Glory, who had 
known too much of the pinch of genteel poverty, was 
quite dismayed at the sacrifice which he had made. 
She exclaimed, “I do not think anybody would be poor 
who could help it. To be a clergyman is all right for a 

r man, perhaps, but I should hate to be poor. It is 
orrid!” - Thereupon, the last tie which bound Storm 
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to the world crumbled away, and he decided to live and 
die unmarried, and betake himself to his vocation. His 
uncle gave him a curacy xnder the popular Canon 
Wealthy, of All Saints, Belgravia. This Canon, who 
appears to have been drawn from life, is, of all persons 
in the world, the last under whose guidance a Christian 
Socialist would feel himself at home. ‘There were no 
poor in Canon Wealthy’s parish; but there was a hospital, 
and to this’ hospital, of which the Rev. John Storm 
was chaplain, we find him, in the first opening chapter 
of the story, bringing Glory, whose experience as a 
hospital nurse in London should promise to be interest- 
ing and exciting. For Glory Quail was taller than the 
common, and had golden-red hair, magnificent dark grey 
eyes of great size. One of her eyes had a brown spot, 
which gave at the first glance the effect of a squint, the 
next glance a coquettish charm, and ever after a sense 
of tremendous power and passion, But her most notice- 
able feature was her mouth, which was somewhat too 
large for her beauty, and was always moving nervously. 
When she spoke, her voice startled you with its depth. 
It was a kind of soft hoarseness, but capable of every 
shade of colour. She appeared to smile and laugh 
continually, and yet there were tears in her eyes some- 
times, A promising heroine to be let loose as uurse in a 
London hospital of which John Storm was chaplain! 
(To be continued in our next.) 


HOW CHARLES I. WAS BEHEADED. 

THE anniversary study which forms so valuable a 
feature in Cornhill is this month devoted to the execution 
of Charles I, which took place Janiary 30, 1649. The 
writer, Mr. C. H. Firth, thus describes the last scene in 
that tragedy at Whitehall :— 

From the middle window of the Banqueting House Charles 
stepped out upon the scaffold. He was dressed in black from 
head to foot, but not in mourning, and wore the George and 
the Ribbon of the Garter. The scaffold was covered with 
black cloth, and from the railings round it, which were as high 
as a man’s waist, black hangings drooped. In the middle of 
the scaffold lay the block, “a little piece of wood flat at 
bottom, about a foot.and a half long,” and about six inches 
high. By it lay “the bright execution axe for executing 
malefactors,” which had been procured ‘from the Tower— 
probably the very axe which had beheaded Strafford. Near 
the block stood two masked men; both were dressed in close- 
fitting frocks —“ like sailors,’ said one spectator, “like 
butchers,” said another. Oae of them wore a grizzled periwig, 
and seemed by his grey beard an old man. Immediately 
round the foot of the scaffold stood ranks of soldiers, horse and 
foot, and behind them a thronging mass of men and women. 
Other watchers filled the windows and the roofs of the houses 
round. 

Seeing that his voice could not reach the people, Charles 
addressed himself to the persons on the scaftold—some 
fourteen or fifteen in number. ... When he had done, the 
King put his long hair under his cap, helped by Juxon and 
the grey-bearded man in the mask, and spoke a few words 
with Juxon. He took off his cloak and doublet, gave his 
George to the bishop, and bade the executioner set the block 
fast. Then, as he stood, he said two or three words to himself 
with handsand eyes lifted up, and, lying down, placed his neck 
on the block. For a moment he lay there praying ; his eye 
shining, said one of those who watched, as brisk and lively as 
ever he had seen it. Suddenly he stretched forth his hands, 
und with one blow the grey-bearded man severed his heal 
from his body. It was now, noted another spectator, precisely 
four minutes past two. . 

The other masked man took the King’s head, and without 
a word held it up to the people. A groan broke from the thou- 
sands round the scaffold ; “such a groan,” writes Philip Henry, 
“as I never heard before, and desire I may never hear again.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Tue Fortnightly Review is a good average number. 
I notice elsewhere the paper by the Bishop of Ripon on 
the Edueation Question, and the article on the position 
of Mr. Rhodes by “ Imperialist.” 
THE CASE OF CORNELIUS HERZ. 


Sir E. J. Reed tells at some length the story of the long 
and disgraceful persecution of Dr. Cornelius Herz by the 
French Republic. It seems pitiful that our government 
should bave allowed itself to be made the tool of France 
in this matter. Sir E. J. Reed says :— 

Incredible as it may appear, the Government of France were 
able to perpetrate the injustice and cruelty of arresting, and 
maintaining under arrest on British soil for the extraordinary 
period of three and a half years, without a trial, this distin- 
guished gentleman, who, as they were perfectly well aware 
all along, or at least were always able to readily ascertain, 
had not the remotest connection with any of the offences charged 
against him. The long and cruel persecution Dr. Cornelius Herz 
has undergone is a martyrdom to be for ever regretted. His 
vindication as a man of honour was bound to follow, and has now 
become an accepted fact in this country and elsewhere. 

THE BLIGHT ON THE DRAMA. 


Mr. William Archer’s paper on this subject is divided 
into two parts. In the first he endeavours.'to. make out 
that the renaissance of the British drama has received a 
sudden check, while in the second part he laboriously 
endeavours to show that the state of things is by no 
means so bad as might be imagined. Speaking of last 
year, he says :— 

One original English play of a certain modest merit has 
been produced and has succeeded—Messrs. Parker and 
Carson’s “ Rosemary” at the Criterion. That is the whole 
dramatic harvest of 1896. 

May we not say, then, that a blight has fallen on our 


nascent or renascent English drama? Our dramatists of’ 


proved intelligence and skill are silent or find no hearers; our 
younger writers knock in vain at the managers’ doors; the 
stage (a few revivals and adaptations apart) is entirely devoted 
to trivial and ephemeral, if not brutal and degrading, 
spectacles; our two dozen theatres, in the course of a twelve- 
month, produce one new play which may, at a pinch, be held 
to touch the confines of literature. Where are the hopes of 
yester-year ? 

Mr. Archer is. particularly savage with the “Sign of 
the Cross.” Of this play he says :-- 

Had it appealed exclusively to the theatrical inexperience 
and literary incompetence of the religious public, the mischief 
would not have becn so great, But there can be no «doubt 
that its vulgarity, puerility, and brutality have had an unholy 


-attraction for the ordinary play-goer as well. Here was a 


craze ten times more hurtful than the acutest “ Trilby,” mania 
—a phenomenon that could not but strike a chill to our hopes 
of progress, 

His last word is one of hope:— 

The blight we have been studying will probably turn out to 
be a transitory and negligible phenomenon, important. only if 
it should prove to have discouraged our serious playwrights 
and betrayed them into paltering with their ideal. 


THE NEW REALISM. 
Mr, H. D. Traill writes an article concerning the 
recent stories of Stephen Crane and Mr. Arthur 
Morrison :— 


The picture, as a whole, is overdrawn, It is not only that 
the note of exaggeration runs through its details, but that 
‘ , 


when they are substantially true, they have been go selected 
as to render the total impression false. For thé ingen to 
that selection has not been artistically sincere. A public ayid 
ef sensation and critics wanting in the sense of, measure have 
corrupted it, until the desire of each writer to strike and shock 
more violently*than his competitors, to be more “ relentless ” 
and “ unflinching,” to write a “stronger,” even if only in the 
sense of a more pungently malodorous, book than they, has 
first driven them to load their literary paléttes with” onl 
“lurid” colours, and is now rapidly demoralising, if it, wi 
some of them, has not already demoralised their artistic sense 
to the extent of. blinding it to all other hues. That this fate 
should befall some of them is not, perhaps, a matter worth 
any sensible man’s regret ; but Mr. Arthur Morrison not only 
shows the promise but has given proof of the power of better 
things. 
INDIRECT CONSCRIPTION. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Havelock Allan, in an 
article entitled “ A General Voluntary Training to Arms 
versus Conscription,” offers us the followin ion as 
to the best means for carrying out his idea of what is 


necessary to be done in order to reseue Britain from ‘the. 


state of impotence into which, according to Lord ’Salis- 
bury, she has fallen :— 

First, the general recognition, by law or by resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament, that “It is, the, bounden duty of 
every Englishman receiving State-aided primary, secondary, 
or technical education, at the expense of the general taxpayer, 
to learn the use of arms between his ninth and twenty- 
year, so as to be able to defend his country in time of emer- 
gency.” Second, a declaration by a resolution of both Houses 
of Parliament that any able-bodied bey who does not bind 
himself, through his parents or guardians, at the age of nine 
years, to become a qualified volunteer by the age of twenty-one, 
should not, after the former age, receive any educational aid, 
either from. the State or, from the grants. made. by the county 
councils, Now is the time to secure a recognition of thig 
national and patriotic duty from the English nation, 

DR. CARL PETERS. 

Miss Edith Sellers gives a very interesting sketch of 
the German explorer to whose energy and she 
accords high praise, but it is a terrible picture whieh she 
gives of this civilised savage. It is interesting to note 
that, before starting on his anti-English campaign, he 
came to England to learn all that we could teach him of 
the art of colonising. Miss Sellers’s account of the 
manner in which he murdered wholesale and retail 
unfortunate natives he met in the course of his travels 
isa very sickening story. It is relieved by oné bright 
gleam:of light in the tribute which Dr, Peters peys 
to “the humanity of English travellers. Dr. Peters 
sneers at the Englishmen who endeavour to conciliate 
the natives. He pours infinite scorn upon the English- 
men who had endeavoured to gain the goodwill of the 
Massais by giving them presents ‘and seeking their 
presents, In Dr. Peters’s opinion the one thing that 
makes an impression on these wild. sons of the steppes is 
a bullet. Hence he shot a Massai dead merely 
he asked him to lead his troop around, not through, the. 


midst of a herd of cattle lest he should frighten them — 


away. “I permanently silenced his insolent tongue.” 
OTHER ARTICLES. 
Mr. Howard Spender writes a pleasant description of 
a visit which he and three friends paid recently to the 
Republic of Andorra, Major Ormsby-Johnson 
for the establishment of “ Marine Garrisons for 
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Bases.” Mr. G. Barnett-Smith, under the title of “A 
Brilliant Irish Novelist,’ describés the life and works of 
William Carleton, the Walter Scott of Ireland. “ A Son 
of the Marshes” gossips pleasantly concerning Old Guns 
used in Wild Fowl Shooting ; and Mr. Whittle, discoursing 
on, “Mr. McKinley’s Opportunity,” urges the newly- 
elected president to lift the administration out of the 
ordinary professional grooves. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


. Tax Contemporary Review begins the year well. I quote 
at sume length elsewhere from the article on “ The 
Soldier and His Masters,” Mr. Russell’s account of the 
new movement on behalf of Armenia, and Mr. Nuttall’s 
paper on “ Bacteria and Butter.” 

RECENT DISCOVERIES IN BABYLONIA. 

Professor Sayce describes, with great satisfaction, the 
progress that has been made in unearthing the clay 
tablets on which are impressed the early history of 
Babylonia, the authentic records of which now date back 
to the period about three thousand years before the date 
at which our fathers believed the world was created. 

M. de Sarzec, the French Consul at Basrah, devoted himself 
to a thorough exploration of the mounds of Tellol in the 
extreme south of OChaldwea. Gradually a Babylonian city, 
whose origin is lost in the mists of antiquity, has been brought 
to light. Its Babylonian name was Lagas, and it has yielded 
an immense number of monuments of all kinds. The most 
valuable of its treasures has been a library, discovered last 
year. This library contained no less than 33,000 clay tablets, 
and was formed very nearly 5000 years ago. The larger part 
of ‘the tablets has gone to Constantinople, where Assvrian 
scholars are busily working at them. ‘The library of 33,000 
tablets discovered by M. de Sarzec at Telloh belongs to the 
age of Gudea. Like the 32,000 tablets and fragments carried 
away by the American Expedition from the ruins of the 
library of Nippur, the collection contains—to quote the words 
of Professor Hilprecht—* syllabaries, letters, chronological 
lists, historical fragments, astronomical and religious texts, 
building inscriptions, votive tablets, inventories, tax-lists, 
plans.of estates, contracts,’ &&. When to these collections we 
add the contents of other libraries of the same date disinterred 
for the Turkish Government, under the direction of Dr. Scheil, 
at Abu-Habba, or Sippara, at Jokha, or Is'n, at Warka, or 
Erech, and elsewhere, it will be seen that the Assyriologists 
have plenty of work in store for them, and that even the 
historical revelations of to-day are likely to be surpassed in 
interest and importance by those of to-morrow. 

RELIGION AND ART, 


Mr. W. Holman Hunt contributes the paper on “ [eli- 
gion and Art” which he read before the Church Con- 
gress. He argues :— 

That all paintings and decorations in churches should «aid 
people to understand the spirit of Scripture history and 
teaching. 

This he thinks has too much been lost sight of :— 

What the authorities have done in this matter of art has 
been not only to use the old fashions, but to discover the 
worm-eaten weapons of Poictiers and Cressy, without bow- 
strings and arrows, and harness with broken buckles and 
straps, and to make Chinese-like copies of these. Throughout 
my life I have looked upon the artificiality of religions design 
with despair. It was impossible to cure the evil, for some 
artists acquiesced in the practice it had given rise to. What 
gives new hope for the generation to come is that ecclesiastics 
have arisen with a new sense of the value of living art, and a 
small number of young artists have thought it high time to 
combine to denounce the prevalent taste, and to strive to serve 
religious thought with designs of original conception, and they 
haye formed the “ Clergy and Artists Association.” 
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JAPANESE. COMPETITION. 


Mr. H. Tennant writes on the “Commercial Expansion 
of Japan” with the authority of one who knows what he 
is writing about. He takes a sanguine view of the 
situation which to many seems to be very gloomy :— 

Japan cannot escape a struggle between capital and labour 
any more than other manufacturing countries can, and when 
it occurs it will be found that the only advantage Japan 
possesses over Europe will disappear. The cost of machinery 
is heavier, since it has to bear the freight from Burope ; 
cotton is dearer, much of it being imported from America vii 
England; the expenses of management are often higher than 
in England, and in case of overdrafts the banks charge a 
higher rate of interest. There is nothing, then, in the com- 
mereial expansion of Japan.that should cause the slightest 
uneasiness in Europe or the States, and cheap production, on 
which so much stress is laid, will be found to be more 
imaginary than real, Ouly unskilled labour is cheap, and 
that cheapness is illusory, since it requires at least two 
Japanese to do the work of one European. That European 
manufacturers will find in Japan an enterprising competitor 
it is impossible to deny; but whatever success she achieves 
will be well-deserved for the earnestness with which she 
devotes herself to the task. It is not Japan’s success they 
have to fear so much as her failure. Her consumption will 
always keep pace with her production, and if the English 
merchants do not retain the bulk of the trade in imports, they 
will have only themselves to blame. 

ITALY AND AFRICA. ; 

Mr. W. L. Alden, writing on the: True Policy for Italy 
in Africa, says :— 

It is greatly to England’s interest that Italy should abandon 
Erythrea, Of course, it is understood that in case of abandon- 
ment, Massowah and Kassala will be reoecupied by Egyptian 
troops, a result which Eugland would certainly have no reason 
to view with disapprobation; and even if it were a burden 
rather than a gain to Egypt to resume possession of her former 
territory, the evacuation of Erythrea by the Italians would 
still be a gain to England, for it would enable her one 
European friend to make ready to mect any European 
contingency that might arise. 

THE HOROSCOPE FOR THE YEAR. 

Dr. Dillon contributes a careful survey of the state of 
Europe at the beginning of the New Year. He says :— 

So far as it is possible to cast the horoscope of. the New 
Year, its principal characteristics would seem destined to be — 
the continued expansion of Russia, the further decline of Spain 
and Turkey, trouble between the former Power and the United 
States, possibly also between Spain and Japan, the convalescence 
of Italy, the crumbling away of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
accompanied by the recrudescence of troubles in Macedonia, 
the sharpening of the conditions of commercial competition 
among protectionist nations, and an enormous increase in 
naval expenditure all over the world. The naval budgets in 
1869 amounted to £120,000,000 per annum. Last year they 
had risen to £216,000,000; - : 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


™" Miss Julia Wedgwood delivers one of her eloquent 
discourses on “ Ethics and Literature.” .There is a reply 
by H. and B. Bosanquet to Mr. Hobson’s criticism of the 
Charity Organisation Society. Dr. Wright eulogises the 
part taken by Lord Dufferin for punishing the massacres 
at Damascus, while the number is completed by the usual 
paper on Money and Investments. 


“ Were the Queen Worships” is the title of an 
interesting paper in the Sunday Magazine, by Mr. A. H. 
Beavan, descriptive of the places of worship connected 
with the) Royal residences, with views of St. George’s 
Chapel, Whippingham Church, and Crathie Church, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I notice elsewhere Mr. Leonard Courtney’s article on 
the Kecent Presidential Election, Lady Priestley, on 
“Nurses A la Mode,” and Mr. Redmond’s “ Ireland next 
Session.” " 
LORD ROSEBERY’S LEADERSHIP. 

Dr. Guinness Rogers, apparently stirred to action by the 
anathemas which Mr. Price Hughes hurled at Lord Rose- 
bery, has come to the defence of the owner of Lalas. Dr. 
Rogers protests against the attempt to ostracise Lord 
Rosebery because he has racehorses, and takes up 
the cudgels on behalf of the late Liberai leader, Dr. 
Rogers says :— 

The Liberal party needs the Moderates as well as the 
Radicals. Whether Lord Rosebery is the man most likely 
to unite these two sections is the question which will ulti- 
mately have to be settled. He is simply encountering to-day 
the same kind of criticism which Mr. Gladstone had to face at 
a certain period of the Crimean War, and indeed even so late 
as 1878. The injustice and bitterness of the attacks upon him 
only attached his friends more closely to him, and the same 
spirit has induced me, differing on some points fro:n Lord 
Rosebery, to write thus on behalf of one whom I believe to be 
a high-minded patriot, a fur-seeing statesman, an.l a Radically 
Liberal politician. 

THE VERDICT ON THE BARRACK SCHOOLS. 

Mrs. Barnett, who is indefatigable in her zeal in the 
cause of the “Children of the State,’ contributes au 
interesting article under the above title. 1t is evident 
that there is work enough to be done by— 
the large body of persons who have recently assogiated 
themselves under the name of the State Children’s Aid 
Association. With Viscount Peel «t its head, that Associa- 
tion has started to try and obtain for the children of the State 
what, after all, is every human creature’s inalienable right— 
the right to be treated as an iiudividual. 

Mrs. Barnett, whose views upon the subject have 
already been set forth in the Review or Revytews, 
clemands that the children of the State should be trans- 
f:rred from the control of the Local Government Board, 
for, she says :— 

Children, with their tender natures, their delicate balance 
between good and evil, their insistent demands for individual 
treatment, are not an appropriate item in the immense organ- 
isation which has todo with drains, vagrants, asylums, guardian 
boards and workhouses, election orders, sanitary authorities, 
dangerous trades, and workshop inspection. 

The following figures a: to the co.x parative prevalence 
of the practice of boarding-out are interesting :— 

Scotland boards out 8t per cent. of its State-supported 
children. In Switzerland 74°2 per cent. dwell in the homes 
of working people. In Germany, since 1878, the boarding-out 
of State-supported children has become compulsory. Belgium 
treats its barrack schools only as depots before boarding-out. 
France, Italy, Holland, Massachusetts, South Australia, 
Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, and Canada rear 
their children in a similar way, and yet from London only 
5 per cent. are boarded out, and in all England, less than 
2 per cent. Almost all other nations trust the people with the 
State-supported children. 

PRAYER3 FOR THE DE\D, ‘ 

Professor St. George Mivart, in an article entitled 
“The Burial Service,” points out with much detail the 
radical difference which there is between. the burial 
services of te Eistern and Western Churches, and that 
of the Church of England. The High Church party will 
groan and be troubled when they read this paper, but 
the Evangelicals will naturally rejoice. Mr. St. George 
Mivart, after a comparison between the burial services 
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of the Churches of Rome and of the East, stmmarises the 
following points of agreement between them ;— , 

(1) The dead are helped by the prayers’ of | survivors; 
(2) They are, above all, so helped by the. encharistic sacrifice 
offered up for them; (3) It is the duty of, a'l Csristians to 
pray earnestly for the dead; (4) It is a praiseworthy act on 
the part of the laity to cause sacrifice to be. offsred for tho 
dead ; (5) It 4s the duty of the clergy not only to offer 
sacrifice (say private masses) for the dead, but. also to reeity 
the liturgical offices of the Church for the repose of the soul 
of individuals and of the souls of all the faitoful departed ; 
(6) No one will dispute that the Roman Chureh inculeates 
great devotion to the Bless-d Virgin and the sarpassing 
efficacy of her prayers for the living and the dead. 

The plain man’s answer to these pleas for prayer for 
the dead is that while the exercise may possibly be 
beneficial to the dead, the time and energy and thought 
devoted to such intercession for those who are out of the 
body can ill bo spared in view of the immense but 
imperfectly recognised claims of the living. 

THE REVULT IN MADAGASCAK. 

The Rev. F. A. Gregory, an English missionary who is 
stationed in Madayasear, gives a lucid and very melan- 
choly account of the devastation which has followed the 
French conquest of Madagascar. The devastation has 
not been occasioned by the French, but by the insur- 
rections which‘ have broken out against the French. He 
declares that in five montlis the insurrection has destroyed 
the work of from thirty to forty years. In some districts 
the native tribes killel out the Hovas as soon as they 
heard the news of the capture of the capital. Elsewhere 
there scems to have been a general relapse into idolatry 
and an outburst of robbery. The insurgents were never 
able to muster into forces sufficient to meet the French, in 
the field, but 
from industrial, educational, and religious points of ‘view, the 
revellion has becn a complete suecess, and however soon: it 
may be suppressed, the progress of the country in some parts 
has been thrown back fer years, .a large teact reduced to 


desolation, and the inhabitants to little: better than savages. 


This destruction has been effected in five months, for, beginning 
in May, it has spread over the whole of Avaradrano, Vonizongoy 
part of Imarovatina, and Vakin ’Ankaratoa, four out of the 
six divisions of Imerina. : as 

Mr. Gregory writes with great’ fairness concerning the 
French, who, he thinks, have done well in abolishing 
slavery and in making roads; but they have evidently 
got a very heavy task before them. 

THE. MARCH OF THE ADVERTISER. . 

Mr. H. J. Palmer, editor of the Yorkshire Post, contri- 
butes a brief article upon .a very important subject. He 
notes that— 

In newspaper history the year 1896 will be said to have 
witnessed the successful revolt of the advertiser from the stifling 
bonda$ in which he had been enchained for over a century. 

And then he takes oceasion.to, point out the ee 
danger of allowing the advertisements to intrude ¢ 
selves into the space devoted to news and literary matter. 
These advertisements, under false pretences which are so 
industriously palmed off upon the unsuspecting reader 
by the ingenious advertiser, will in the end, Mr, Palmer 


thinks, defeat their odject, and create a foeling of revally 


Mr. Palmer’s article is a very moderate one, and migh 
have been made much stronger with advantage. The 


way in which some newspapers, which are, rich enough © — 


to snap their fingers at the advertiser, prostitute. their 
pages to the display of advertisements a i 








matter is one of the most discreditable features of the ~ 7 


London press. 
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THE ART AND MISSION OF MR. WATTS. 

Mr, M. H. Spielmann, editor of the Mugazine of Art, 
takes the exhibition of Mr. Watts’s pictures as a text for 
a discourse upon the art of England’s greatest painter. 
Mr. Spielmann says— 
an opportunity is now afforded of studying the lifework of 
incontestably the greatest of the few essentially intellectual 
painters to whom England has given birth. 

It-is impossible in the brief space of this Review oF 
Reviews to do more than note one of the points made 
by Mr. Spielmann in this thoughtful and interesting 
appreciation. 

Leaving untouched for the moment the debatable ground of 
the place of allegory in art, we must admit, I think, that Mr. 
Watts is the greatest. symbolist who in this country has ever 
used. paint to express his ideas. If comparison be made with 
all who have attempted it, from Reynolds to Leighton, no 
doubt of his supremacy can be entertained. They,touched 
their subjects ; he touches his spectators. For he seeks not only 
abstract beauty, but beauty of idea and spiritual truths—essen- 
tially the beauty of morality and of thought; not as a preacher 
merely—for he does not seek to be didactic—but as a poet. 

FRENCH NAVAL POLICY IN PEACE AND WAR. 

Major Charles a Court writes an article on this subject 
which is extremely cheerful and confident from the English 
military and naval point of view. It should be read as a 
corrective to those pessimist lamentations of which we 
hear so much from time to time. He lays great stress 
not without cause upon the lack of consistency and con- 
tinuity in the naval policy of France. He says :— 

While England lays down her programme, adheres to it, and 
completes it in the allotted time, and, practically speaking, 
with the allotted funds, France does neither one nor the other ; 
while ‘the very spring and mainstay of naval power, con- 
secutive thought and consistent policy, is thrown to the winds, 
to allow some scheme, that it is well known cannot be carried 
out in its entirety, to be at least initiated so far that it destroys 
all unity of doctrine and design. While friction has been 
taking place at headquarters, the-fighting navy has been 
going from bad to worse. During the past twelvemonth, no 
less than 24 battleships, eruisers, and smaller vessels have 
either broken down or been incapacitated from one cause or 
another, while some 80 vessels of all classes have been either 
struck off the list of the fleet or marked down for a similar 
fate :the French fleet is showing all the well-known symptoms 
of cholera morbus. 

In all French military organisaticn, if one wishes to arrive 
at the truth, one has to take the theory and deduct ten per 
cent. to arrive at the practice; in naval matters one might 
increase this to twenty-five per cent. Programmes grandly 
conceived but never executed; the double national objective 
constantly deflecting national interests from naval affairs; 
schools of thought diametrically opposed ; Parliaments aggres- 
sively hostile and prejudiced against the naval service ; marine 
machinery defective, and a third of the ficet constantly, 
unserviceable ; types of vessels widely varying; naval squad+ 
rons at home and abroad inadequate in numbers and largely 
out of date; ships built not to “lie in a line,” but for every 
other purpose on the water and under the water. 


THe Christmas number of the New England Magazine 
maintains a high level of interest. No less than twenty- 
two different portraits of Emerson are given, along with 
notes by Mr. F. B. Sanborn. Mr. C. R. Thurston plea- 
santly describes the homes and haunts of Channing, 
interweaving a biography of the man. Perhaps the 
most-attractive feature is found in the exquisite repro- 
ductions of pictures of Mr. George H. Boughton, the 
painter of New England Puritanism, who is sketched by 
Mr: M. E. Griffis. Forcible messages of the Christnias 
spirit are delivered to the nations and to the churches. 
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CORNHILL. 
Tue January number is very agreeable reading. The 


serious value of its contents is enhanced by the bright- © 


ness and sprightliness of its style. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell’s paper on the characteristics of the House of 
Commons, and Mr. ©. H. Firth’s anniversary study on 
the execution of Charles I., are noticed elsewhere. An 
excellent feature is introduced in the Englishman’s 
Calendar, an endeavour to do for the English race what 
the Positivist’s Calendar attempts to do for mankind. 
THE QUEEN SIXTY YEARS AGO, 

Very interesting glimpses of Her Majesty in her maiden 
years are given in leaves from the diary of the late 
Hon. Sir Charles Murray, P.C., kept during three weeks 
at the Court of Windsor in September, 1837. The young 
man, then thirty-one years, and given the post of 
Groom-in-Waiting, writes with fervid loyalty of his 
young and royal mistress :— 

Her Majesty's seat on horseback is easy and graceful, and 
the early habit of command observable in all her movements 
and gestures is agreeably relieved by the gentle tone of voice 
and the natural playfulness with which she addresses her 
relatives or the ladies about her. I neversaw a more quick or 
observant eye... . Her countenance when smiling is most 
delightful to look upon, so full is it of simplicity and cheer- 
fulness, while there is always a something inexpressible which 
would check familiarity and annihilate impertinence. ... . 
I never saw a sweeter smile upon any countenance than that 
which accompanied these words: “If this small favour affords 
you any gratification, it gives me the greatest. pleasure to do 
it.” The words are simple, but the tone aud manner were 
such that I could have knelt down and kissed her feet. 

PARADISES IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. J.C. Cornish writes on “ The Making of a Paradise.” 
By paradise he means, correctly enough, a forest or park 
stocked with wild, animals. He expects that with the 
beginning of the next reign many of the Crown domains 
will be taken over by Act of Parliament and kept like 
the New Forest, a sanctuary for wild creatures. Already 
large proprietors have stocked private sanctuaries with 
foreign animals. The Duke of Bedford owns a number 
of foreign deer. ‘the Hon. Walter Rothschild has a 
number of kangaroos at Tring. The moose-deer is being 
imported with a view to acclimatisation. Sir Edward 
Loder has hundreds of antelopes, gazelles, foreign deer, 
kangaroos, and Patagonian hares running loose in his 
park near Horsham. From two pairs of Japanese deer 
imported into Ireland twenty-tive years ago three 
hundred descendants are now thriving. Crossing with 
the native cattle has produced new species. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas chats vivaciously and humorously 
“concerning tea.” Mr. Clive Phillipps-Wolley writes 
enthusiastically about the great game of Canada. A 
wide experience of hunting-tields leads him to give the 
palm to.the Dominion. The feature of “ Famous Trials ” 
retold has evidently come to stay. It is as good as 
detective stories, and has the additional charm of being 
true. Mr. Atlay this month serves up the “Road 
Mystery.” Mr. Henry Seton Merriman begins the serial, 
“Tn Kedar’s Tents.” 

‘Miss I. A. Taytor’s lively historical study of the 
unfortunate Mrs. Norton, whose name slander linked 
dishonourably with Lord Melbourne’s; and Mr. H. A. 
Bryden’s enthusiastic account of Springboks and Spring- 
bok Shooting in South Africa are the principal features 
in Longman’s for January. 
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THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW. 

Tus is the latest addition to the ranks of the more 
serious monthlies. It describes itself as an.“ international 
journal of literature, polities, religion and sociology.”, It 
is published at its own office, Ludgate Circus, and its 
price is sixpénce nett. Judged by its first number, it 
will fail, like the Progressive Review, and for the same 
reason. It is too strenuous and serious. The place of 
honour is given to Dr. Moneure D. Conway’s paper on 
the Presidential Election, which claims separate notice, 
as does also Mr. Yoxall’s plea for a compromise on the 
Voluntary Schools Question. 

DECAY OF ELOQUENCE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy discusses the question, “ Is 
parliamentary eloquence decaying at Westminster?” 
and answers with a decided affirmative. He compares a 
first-class debate thirty-five years ago and now. Then 
there would have spoken Disraeli, Sir Hugh Cairns, 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Sidney 
Herbert, Cobden, Bright and Roebuck. Where would 
such an array be found to-day? Conservatives have no 
successor to Disraeli, or Liberals to Palmerston, Cobden, 
Bright or Mr. Gladstone :— 

Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are the only really good 
debaters on the Treasury Bench, and neither of them has the 
slightest claim to be considered a great Parliamentary orator. 
Mr. Balfour is certainly not another Disraeli, any more than 
Mr. Chamberlain is another Bright. On the side of the 
Opposition Sir William Harcourt is what might be called a 
rattling good debater, “a first-class fighting-man,” like Mr. 
Kipling’s “Fuzzy Wuzzy,” but he is not a Gladstone. ;,Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Henry Fowler can make brilliant speeches, 
but they do not exactly fill the places of Cobden and Bright. 

Mr. McCarthy finds no speaker now comparable for 
impassioned and argumentative eloquence to Mr. Joseph 
Cowen. But for the falling off in eloquence there is no 
compensation in the shape of more rapid progress in 
practical business. The passion for parliamentary 
speaking, merely as speaking, to empty benches even, is 
said to be stronger than any other passion whatever. 
We are growing more prosaic and at the same time less 
businesslike. 

SCHEME FOR CODIFYING ENGLISH LAW. 

Mr. Blake Odgers, Q.C., writes on the prevailing 
ignorance of the law of England. Says he, “‘ The law of 
England—when once we can find out what it is—is the 
best and tlie noblest system this world has ever seen. 
Talk of the Roman law! Our law is infinitely more just 
and infinitely more sensible.” The only advantage which 
the Roman law possesses over ours is—Justinian. Mr 
Odgers argues for a similar arrangement now. He 
proposes, therefore, that the process of consolidating 
various portions of the law should be carried further and 
crowned by a complete code :— . 

The responsibility must be thrown upon one man, who must 
be answerable for the whole. ... His first duty would be 
to settle the proper order in which the various topics should 
be arranged in the Code. . . . He would select his assistants, 
who would work under him and on his method, each taking 
some special branch of the law with which they were already 
familiar: “It would be the duty of the codifier to fit the work 
of each assistant into its proper place in the general arrange- 
ment. . . . He would revise and mould the whole Code, which, 
when it left his hands, should be printed and laid upon the 
table of the House of Lords, and subjected to the fiercest 
criticisms of the Bench and the Bar, of solicitors and mer- 
chants, and of the public generally, before it passed into law. 
This is a work well worth doing. It would take, no doubt, 
ten or twelve years to complete it. And it would cost the 
nation not one-tenth part of the price of a single ironclad ! 
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THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM, OF ISLAM. 

Mr. Haweis reports a Persian prince’s views of the 
Eastern Question. The Persian traces the European 
deadlock to our inability to understand the problem of 
Islam. Non-Moslems under Moslems must be content 
with the protection given to dogs and slaves;. if they 
want more, they must accept conversion or extermination, 
This is the Persian’s message to the English :— 


The game ought to be in your hands, Your Indian Empire, 
your commercial relations, your dealings with Mussulmans in 
Africa and India, your power of ruling Islam, everything 
favours you. The game might be yours, but your eternal 
proselytism ruins all. Leave off parading your special tenets, 
and trying to convert him; set to work to understand what is 
good and progressive, though latent, in his’ system; endorse 
the language which is now being held by his own more 
enlightened Mollahs, who tell him that in the heart of Islam 
tradition is the truth of God; tell him civilisation, progress, 
the arts, sciences, all that the Christians have, and glory in, 
properly belong to Islam. Do you not think he would then 
eagerly embrace your cause? .. . Islam, with its invincible 
hordes, would become your enthusiastic allies. ‘The triumph 
of truly civilising principles, though not under the flag of 
Christian Dogma, would be assured. Massacres of unbelievers 
would cease directly they were shown to be out of harmony 
with the latent principles discovered in the heart of Islam 
tradition by the most enlightened Mollahs. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. Maltman Barry sets himself to expose the failure 
of the July International Labour Congress. Mr. John 
M. Robertson observes with satisfaction the decline of 


Premiership and one-man leadership in general, and © 


pleads for the abolition of the institution of Cabinet. 
Mr. Geoffrey Drage, M.P., discusses rather discursively 
problems of poor law reform. Mr. J. C. Kenworthy eon- 
tributes a memory, personal and otherwise, of William 
Morris. Fiction is represented by Mr. Baring Gould, 
who writes a somewhat lame skit on the difficulties of 
technical lectures in agricultural districts. 


THE NEW REVIEW, 

I notice briefly elsewhere a new series of articles by 
Mr. Williams on Foreign Competition. Mr. Paul Valéry 
contributes an article in French on the German Con- 
quest. Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling reviews Mrs. Steele's 





novel of the Mutiny. There is the usual modicum of’ 


fiction. Mr. Whibley’s paper this time deals with Beck- 
ford, under the title of the “ Caliph of Fonthill.” 
ARE WE AN ATHLETIC PEOPLE? 

An anonymous writer maintains that.we are not. he 
says :-— ‘3 " 

Englwnd, so far as regards the great majority of its inhabi- 
tants, is not really athletic; and. on the other hand, that there 
is a great deal more physical culture abroad than most 
Englishmen choose to believe. But, in this matter, if the 
Englishman is levelling down, the foreigner is levelling up.’ 

After all, he gives us some consolation, for he reminds 
us that one of the least athletic nations, the Scotch, is by 
no means the least among its peers in other fields ;— 


Scots rowing has not made its mark at Henley, Scots cricket ” 


has been 2 dismal failure, Scots football is largely professional, 
Scots.tennis.is nowhere beside that 6f England and, Ireland, 
and even in golf, though it was. practically unknown in the 


South a dozen years. ago, we have sometimes had to go te 


Livezpool, or Westward Ho! or Scarborough for the- 


If excellence in games were a criterion, Scotland would be one ~ 


of the least amony’ nations instead of being—for its size—one, 
of the greatest. 
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A DEFENCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Dr. H. H. Almond, replying to Mr. Ready, who 
attacked the public school product, maintains that — 


the Public School protluct remains—not perfect, or nearly so, 
but—probably the best school product in the world. 


Dr. Almond’s article is a thorough-going defence of 
pyblic schools, especially vindicating them from the 
charge of paying too much attention to out-door sports. 
He severely criticises Mr. Ready’s statements as to the 
cost of pxblic-school education. Boys usually stay at 
public schools four years. Mr. Ready talks as if their 
elucation cost their parents £2,000. Dr. Almond 
says — 

Now the total necessary cost at Clifton is one hundred and 
four pounds; at Fettes, one hundred and five pounls: at 
Haileybnry, for sons. of laymen not nominated, ninety pounds ; 
for sons of clergymen, eighty pounds; at Harrow, in a large 
house, one hundred and thirty-five pounds; at Marlborough, 
for a boy in college, eighty-seven pounds; at Rugby, one 
hundred and twelve pounds: at Sedbergh, seventy-five 
pounds; at Winchester one hundred and fifteen pounds. [ 
will trouble him to make the additional items in any of these 
cases, except possibly Harrow, amount to two hundred pounds 
@ year, 

AN ATTACK ON ARBITRATION. 

* Colonial” declares that arbitration is detestabla :~ 

Practically it has always amounted to a sacrifice on the 
part of England, and this result could be just as well attained 
by diplomacy. Diplomacy, in fact, would spare us the follies 
of tlie International Arbitration and Peace Association, with 
the inanities of the Peace Party generally, great expense, and 
something of dignity. Therefore the sooner Arbitration is 
understood to be synonymous with surrender the better. 

Arbitration has been trying to settle the fishery dispute in 
Newfoundland for the past half-century; and i has failed. 
In South Africa it has deprived the east coast of its only safe 
harbour, Delagoa Bay, which, like the British Gate of the 
‘West, San Juan, was practically given away by statesmen 
who, while incapabie of adding a single rood to the Empire, 
showed themselves past masters in the art of making it less. 

COVENTRY PATMORE. ' 

Arthur Symons writes a brief but eulogistic article on 
Coventry Patmore, whose “ Unknown Eros” Mr. Symons 
regards as much his greater poem than the “ Angel in 
the House.” Mr. Symons sums up his estimate of Mr. 
Patmore as’follows :— 


Like Landor, with whom he had other points of resemblance, 
Coventry Patmore was a good hiter May one not say, like 
all great lovers? ‘He hated the mob, because he saw .in it 
the “amorous and yehement drift of man’s herd to hell.” He 
hated Protestantism, because he saw in it a weakening of the 
bonds, of spiritual. order. He hated the Protestantism of 
modern art, its revolt against the tradition of the “true 
Church,” the many heresies of its many wanderings, after a 
strange, perhaps forbidden beauty. Art was to him religion, 
as religion was to him the supreme art. He was a mystie who 


found in Catholicism the sufficing symbols of those beliefs 


wiich were the deepest emotions of his spirit It was a 
necessity to him to be dogmatic, and he gave to even his 
petulances the irresistible sanction of the Church. 

THE life of a Lifezuardsman is painted in no repellent 
colours by Mr. D. H. Parry in Cassel’’s Fa nily Magazine, 
He reports that ‘‘ Taking them all round they are big- 
hearted fellows, with a great deal of true camaraderie in 
their intercourse one with another; and we must expéct 
a little leaven of unrighteousness in a regiment four 
hundred strong; crime, however, is so rare among them 
that only one or two courts-martial are held in a 
yar. 
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BORDERLAND. 


Borderland for January begins the new volume with a— 
As was to be expected, it” 


very varied table of contents. 
makes the most of the evidence which the production of 


Sardou’s play “Spiritism” on the Frenc't stage affords _ 


to the hold which occult study has obtained in France, 
It is almost the first time, if not the very first time, when 
a dramatist of the first class has ventured to treat the 
phenomena of the séance room in a serious spirit. 
Miss X., who spent Christmas in Paris, devotes several 
pages to a study of occultism in the French capital. 
The subject. selected for treatment in the “ Gallery of 
Borderlanders” is the great Swedish seer and mystic, 
Swedenborg, a Borderlander if ever there was one. The 
article is written by Mr. G. H. Lock, who himself recently 
was a minister, of the Swedenborg Church. The new 
instalment of letters from Julia are chiefly occupied with 
an exposition of the dangers and the abuses that abound 
in connection with the proposed Bureau of Communication 
between this world and the next. 

It is but seldom that our contemporary vent res 
to stray into the path of metaphysics; but having made 
the plung», it has certainly plunged heavily. ‘Lhe 
article on the Doctrine of Immortality from the point 
of view of the philosophy of Emmanuel Kant is a very 
massive piece of work. 

Apropos of haunted houses, there is an original narra- 
tive from Kansas which professes to be an authentic 
narrative of absolute fact. It is certainly more gruesome 
than most of the imaginary stories which are quoted 
under the title of “ Weird Tales from the Magazines,” 


‘There is a section devoted to predictions, premonitions, 


and, incidentally, a mass of information is given as to the 
circulation of astrological almanacs, which appear to be the 
most popular class of literature produced in this country. 
Miss X. contributes some light upon the famous com- 


munications from Sir Richard Burton—communications ' 


which, it is curious to know, have excited the liveliest 
interest in the Vatican; and led to friendly messages 
from His Holiness the Pope to Miss X. 

One of the advantages of Borderland is that it 
brings to the attention of the British public . the 
articles which might otherwise have been confined 
solely to occulitism here and in America. © Such 
papers are qucted at length this quarter, One is 
by Mr, L<atbeater, of the Theosophical Society, who 
propounds a theory of guardian angels which is 
cal -ulatel to excite considerable attention. Mr. Lead- 
beater admits the existence of invisible helpers. He 
tells several marvellous stories as to cases in which 
they have intervened for the helping of women, men, and 
little children. He then tells more marvellous stories to 
prove to his satisfaction that these invisible helpers are 
not for the most part celestial spirits befure the’ Throne, 
or the spirits of deceased relatives or friends, but are 
neither more nor less than the materialised doubles of 
living persons., The second is that which describes Pro- 
fessor Elma Gates’s experiments in Brain-building. The 
Professor seems to bear a strong family resemblance to 
Professor Glogoul in my story “ From the Old World to 
the New.” 

Two new contributors of note make their first appear- 
ance this quarter. One is Mr. C. G. Leland, who 
describes at some length his views of Magic. The other 
the Hon. Mrs. Greville Nugent, who describes the signs, 
portents, visions, and prodigies which were olserved 
before and during the sufferings of Charles I. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

I wAveE noticed elsewhere the articles on the United 
States and Cuba, National Education, Modern Nurses, 
and American affairs. I am glad to see as a result of 
the visit of the editor to America that an article “ The 
Month in America” is to form a regular feature in future 
of the National Review. It would be a good thing if the 
editors of all the other publications issued in London 
would make a pilgrimage across the Atlantic. 

TRIFLING WITH NATIONAL DEFENCE. 

Mr. Spenser Wilkinson insists strenuously upon the 
importance of framing the estimates in accordance with 
the views of the Commander-in-Chief. 

The future of England, in so far as it depends on the military 
forces, lies in the hands of Lord Lansdowne. If he takes the 
bold course he will find the country at his back, and he may 
safely insist. against the Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon 
tle Government’s asking in’ the Estimates for all that Lord 
Wolseley thinks needful. If now, when the public mind is 
intent upon the subject, and anxious at any cost to have the 
military organisation established on the basis of readiness for 
war, Lord Lansdowne flinches, the opportunity will be gone, 
perhaps for ever, and his responsibility will be immeasurable. 

A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY FOR IRELAND, 

Mr. Bernard Holland, in an article entitled “ Some Irish 
History and a Moral,” strongly supports the plea of the 
Irish for an endowed Catholic University. He says :— 

It will be a thousand pities if the Unionist Party repeats 
the fatal mistake made at the beginning of the century with 
regard to the Irish Catholic clergy, and loses the oppor- 
tunity offered at the present moment of doing handsomely and 
graciously a friendly act, which the Church of the majority 
of the Irish people is now willing to. accept. , If we delay too 
long, Occasion may once more shake her swift wings and 
depart. 

IBSENISM. 

There are two articles on Ibsenism. The first by 
Mr. H. D. Traill, which is vehemently hostile. He 
describes the plot of “ Little Eyolf” :— 

And this is the play, so crude in its characterisation, so 
weak in its fable, so cheap and stagy in its situations, that we 
are invited to accept as a triumph of psychological analysis, a 
model of construction, a masterpiece of dramatic effect. Tuis 
play, with its loosely-knit and loitering story, its unmotived 
and unimpressive evolution, and its huddled, ineffective, and 
indeed impossible dénowement, would, if it were the work of an 
unknown hand, be ascribed to a possibly promising but unmis- 
takably callow amateur; who had still the rudiments of his 
art to learn. 

Mr. Ronald MeNeill is much more favourable to Ibsen. 
He says that the first act is strongly dramatic through- 
out and the curtain falls on an admirably conceived 
situation. He marvels at the violence and virulence of 
its critics. 

The play contains some absurdities and some c mmonplaces, 
but it is perfectly coherent, perfectly intelligible; and as te 
coarseness, unless every allusion to the intimacy of sex is to be 
forbidden, and such works ‘as * Othello,” “Cymbeline,” “ A 
Winter’s fale,” .“ Faust.” and other of *the world’s master- 
pieces thereby banished from the playhouse, it is hard to see 
how the Standard is to be satistied. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. C. Morgan Richardson declares that there is no 
more a Land Question in Wales than there is in England. 
The Hon. Mrs. R. C. Boyle gossips pleasantly concern- 
ing “ Hampton Court in By-Gone Years.” ‘lwo British 
battles, Siuys in 1340, and the battle of Hastings, are 
described by Mr. Alfred T. Story and Mr, J. H. Rownd. 
Professor Dicey contributes a somewhat cumbrous review 
of Lord Pembroke’s political letters‘and speeches, 
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‘ THE FORUM, . 

Tue December number contains articles on “ Anatomy 
Laws versus Body-Snatching,” the poetry of Rudyard 
Kipling, and the lessons of the recent Presidential Elec- 
tion, which will be found noticed elsewhere. 

A PROGRAMME OF RATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Dr. J. M. Rice has been for the last two years 
engaged in examining no fewer than 100,000 children in 
various American schools, in order to establish eertain 
rules through the discovery of what our children might 
reasonably be expected to accomplish, and secondly, in 
order to arrive at some definite conclusions concerning 
the comparative economy of different methods of teaching. 
He says :— 

[ have become fully convinced. as the result of my researches, 
that, by means of concerted efforts on the part of teachers, 
or by the e-tablishment of a bureau supported by our National 
Government, not only would the work become comparatively 
simple, but it would lead to the very speedy solation of a 
number of vital educational questions, and would thus serye, 
in a comparatively brief period, to place our schools on a rational 
foundation. 

CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS IN AMERICA. 

The Rev. W. B. Hale describes at some} length, and 
with many wry faces, the recent developments of popular 
recreation as a form of Church activity. He has been 
collecting newspaper notices of such things, and on 
looking over them he says— 

My eye is caught by accounts of a Mock Town Meeting. a 
Poker Party, a Fancy Dress Drill, a Tambourine Drill (irreve- 
rently described by the secular press as “a winner”), a Dude 
Drill, a Great Moral Dime Show (introducing McGinty, a 
dwarf, and a petrified man), a Spider-web Party, a Mother 
Goose Market, and a Husking Bee. There are one or two 
announcements of “Gymnastic Exhibitious,” and “ Athletic 
Exhibitious,” whith I make bold to believe are euphemisms 
for sparring contests. It was in the Boston Herald of only 
a day or two ago, that I recognised in the name “ Ike Weir, 
the Spider,” committed to trial for brutal assault, that. of a 
pugilist long disreputable, who has appeared in my own town 
of Middleboro, Massachusetts, in a boxing-match which was.a 
feature of a church fair. After having served his time, “ the 
Spider” will be an even more attractive personage for churches. 

In some Church entertainments young ladies appear 
in fleshings, in others, young men in bloomers, while Mr. 
Hale exhausts his vocabulary in denouneing the Trilby 
Ankle Show, in-which the young ladies of the-Church 
stood behind a curtuin which was raised just sufficiently 
to show their ankles. The young men who paid the 
highest price had the privilege of taking in the owners 
of the ankles whom they favoured to supper. 

DRAWBACKS OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

President C. F, Thwing replies to objections taken to 
college education :—first,. that the coll are’ too 
luxuriou$; secondly, that the college trains the student’s 
judgment at the expense of his energy; thirdly, it places 
him at a disadvantage in entering business by keeping 
him at college until twenty-three, whereas he might have 
gone into business at eighteen; fourthly, that the college 
fills the mind with useless knowledge; and fifthly, that it 
d>velops academical prigs. On all these heads, President 
Thwing has a good deal to say and says it well. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. H. H. Lusk, ex-Member of the New Zealand 
Legislature, replies to the extremely sweeping diatribe 
against American women which another New TS saladase 
contributed to the Contemporary Review. Woodrow 
Wilson writes on “ Princeton University in the Nation’s 
Service,” and George Saintsbury praises the poetry of 
the late Earl of Lytton. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THe December number reaches a level unusually high, 
even for the North American Review. Mr. Bryan’s view 
of his defeat, Mr. Wilson’s memories of Lincoln’s religious 
faith, Major Griffiths’s plea for penal colonies, Mr. 
Hazeltine’s recital of Cuba’s wrongs, aud Mr. Parker's 
account of American bicycles in England, claim, each of 
them, separate notice. 


ENGLISH COMPETITION. 


A very valuable paper is supplied by Mr. T. C. Search 
on the ‘Trade of the United States with South America. 
The writer is President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which recently sent a dozen of its 
members — representative manufacturers —to journey 
20,000 miles in order to study the conditions of trade in 
Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic. Out of 
an annual volume of trade of 669 million dollars with 
Europe, England, and North America, the United States 
have some 132 millions (100 million imports, 32 million 
exports), and the United Kingdom has some 180) million 
dollars (88 million imports and 97 million exports). The 
United Kingdom stands first with nearly 27 per cent. ; 
France, second, with 20 per cent.; the United States, 
third, with 19°8 per cent.; Germany comes next with 
17°6 per cent. The other nations are comparatively 
nowhere. But for the 70 million dollars’ worth of coffee 
which the United States take from Brazil their exports 
and imports would nearly balance. 

It is interesting to find Americans saying about British 
competition the same sort of thing that we are saying 
about German competition :— 

England dominates the South American markets by virtue 
of vast investments of British capital, by the enjoyment of 
eheap and speedy ocean transport, and by abundant facilities 
for international banking. Add to these advantages a low 
cost of manufacture and a studious regard for the peculiar 
requirements of each country’s trade, and it is not difficult to 
understand why England sells to South America three dollars’ 
worth of goods for every dollar’s worth we can sell there. 


With the settlement idea we have long been familiar 
as a means of civilising and evangelising the lower 
districts of our great cities; but here we have the same 
principle applied to commercial aggression : — 

The success of British, Germans, French, and Belgians in 
extending their trade in forcign markets is due in large 
meusure to their close personal contact with the purchasers. 
We must send our men to South America to live among pro- 
spective customers, to know and understand the people and 
obtain their friendship and confidence. Continuous, persis- 
tent, personal work is what will bring the quickest, largest, 
and most lasting enlargement of our trade abroad. 

It is surprising to find that “there is not an Ametican 
bank in all South America.” Improved Ameriéan com- 
munications by sea, renewal and extension of reciprocity 
treaties, and as “the most directly beneficial agency in 
securing foreign trade,’ the display of American goods in 
the principal foreign markets are among the writer’s 
suggestions. 

THE DECADENT WEST. 


The decay of agriculture in the Eastern States conse- 
quent on Western expansion is an old story now. It is 
less usual to hear of the decay of the Western States. 
The reaction from the “boom times” has shown its 
power, and has been enforced by want of rain, Mr. 
C, M. Harger says :-— 

The traveller. who drives over the plains sees the farms 
deserted and the sod-houses, looking like exaggerated prairie- 
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dog huts, standing here and there, telling where some family 
tried to make uw home and: failed. The ficlds ‘that were 
tilled while the rains came and afterward, as long ay 
the settler could stay and.live on hope, are degenem 
ating to the old-time wildness. The hunters. rejoice, for 
the game is coming back to the far Western plains... . . 
There are places where there is not a dweller in one-tenth 
of the houses, where the ten-thousand dollar schoolhouse ix 
empty, the expensive city hall is without an inhabitant, and 
the double brick and frame stores are the shelter of the beasty 
of the plain. 


Thus municipalities and counties are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Kansas has lost a quarter of a million of 
population. The only way out, in the opinion of the 
writer, is “that the mortgagees be generous and scale 
down the indebtedness,.and that the debtors refund the 
amount and start over again.” 


THE CURFEW IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


Mrs. John D. Townsend reports on the progress of thé 
curfew for children,—an ordinance providing that boys 
and virls and minor children in cities, towns, or villages 
should be in their homes after nightfall. 

In June, 1896, I received a statement announcing that two 
hundred cities had adopted the Curfew, and that city officials, 
parents, school teachers, employers of youthful labour, and 
especialty chiefs of police were emphatic in their praise of its 
efficacy. 

The parents are said to be grateful for this compulsory 
early retirement. 7 


“THE RE-PEOPLING OF IRELAND.” 


This is the attractive title of a paper by Mr. G. H, 
Bassett, who writes to show that Ireland is being re- 
peopled not by her own children, but by strangers trom 
Great Britain. “In every business thoroughfare, the 
names that meet the eve are suggestive of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales.” He remarks on the fact that in a 
recent issue of the Irish Times “there appeared in the’ 
advertisements 325 names— English, Scotch, ‘Welsh, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish—to 55 Irish 
names.” JDistinctively Irish names are few in the 
directory of landowners, magistrates and Protestant 
clergymen. “The great industries, with few exceptions, 
are operated by men whose names are not Irish.” The 
medical list and the Roman Catholic clergy list have 
a larger proportion of Irish names. Irish is virtually 
a dead language in commercial and manufacturing 
centres. 

With a greater number of Celtic Irishmen out of Ireland 
than in Ireland, the tendency must ever be to draw the flower 
of each generation to other lands. It would be a heart- 
breaking termination of the struggle of the agitators if thé 
Home Rule flag should float at last over a thoroughly 
Anglicised Ireland. : 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


To. a claim made in a recent number of the Review for 
greater recognition and higher status for the engineer in 
the navy there teply Rear-Admiral Walker, Captain 
Mahan, and other naval officers. Presidents of Chambers 
of Commerce write on needed currency reform. Mr. J. 
C. Adams advocates the appointment of a commission of 
business men to recommend to Congress an improved 
system of currency of finance, and Mr. A. K. Miller 
advises a policy of bounties and reciprocity treaties. 
Mr. J. H. Eccles urges as the duty of the coming Re- 
publican administration, the placing of the tariff laws on— 
a revenue basis and the gradual withdrawal of Govern- 
ment paper. money, allowing national banks to issue notes _ 
under Government supervision, redeemable in gold, 
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REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

M. Benotst concludes his series of articles in the first 
December number on the organisation of universal 
suffrage. In this article he meets various objections on 
points of detail which have been urged against his 


scheme. 
GOSSIP ABOUT COMTE. 


A more generally interesting paper is M. Bertrand’s on 
Auguste Comte and the Polytechnic School. We have a 
picture of Comte at the Polytechnic School lording it by 
mere force of his extraordinary character over masters 
and pupils alike, and M. Bertrand tells a good story of 
how the future philosopher rebuked a valgar master who 
always kept his :feet on the table when he was giving a 
lesson. Comte put himself in an extremely free-and-easy 
attitude, and received from the master the rebuke which 
he expected. “Sir,” he replied, “I thought I was doing 
well in following your example.” There is also the 
remarkable story of Comte’s relations with Saint 


Simon. Saint Simon had arranged to produce a 
monthly review to which Comte was to contribute 
the principal article in the first number. The 


time came for the article to be sent in. The 
review had been widely announced, and yet Comte 
sil that he was not ready. St. Simon was in 
despair. He went to him and obtained a promise of the 
article for the succeeding month. When the time came, 
Comte again broke his word. Without uttering any 
teproaches Saint Simon went home, sat down by a 
window, and attempted to shoot himself through the 
head. He survived by some sort of miracle. In spite 
of his achievements in moral philosophy, Comte’s own 
life was not free from blame. He had a great passion 
for a married woman, whose age he always said was 
twenty-five years, although it was probably much more 
than that. His wife was Caroline Massin, a wholly disreput- 
able woman, and the whole story of his marriage is one 
that is forgotten by his best friends. His nature seems to 
have been a revolutionary one, and he revolted against 
moral restrictions, 

At the time of the coronation of the Tsar the English 
public were informed by the various able newspaper 
correspondents in Moscow of every detail of that magnifi- 
eent spectacle. There is, therefore, not much interest for 
English readers in M. Roé’s articles on “ Recollections of 
the Coronation.” He sys nothing about Bishop Creighton 
and his beautiful white robes. 


AN AMERICAN LOTI. 


M. Bentzon writes a highly appreciative study of 
Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, the brilliant American 
novelist, whose extraordinary studies of life in Hawaii 
and the islands of the South Seas are beginning to be 
known in England, where the work of Stevenson and 
Louis Becke in the same field has already met with 
recognition. _M. Bentzon pays Mr. Stoddard a very high 
compliment, coming from a Frenchman, in calling him 
an American Loti. 

M. Dehérain continues his series of articles on 
scientific agriculture with one on beetroot. He clearly 
explains the enormous commercial value of the beetroot, 
from which is extracted not only sugar, but also 
alcohol; and if it were not that the British farmer seems 
entirely impervious to the advice which is so constantly 
offered him, one might almost urge him to imitate the 
French agriculturist and cultivate the beetroot. 

. M. Valbert contributes an interesting historical article 
on some German women of the past. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON In ‘1849. 


M. Ollivier has an article in-the second number of the 
Revue on Louis Napoleon and his Constitutional experi- 
ment. He says that two marked differences distinguished 
1849 from 1819 and from 1832. In 1819 and 1882 
liberal ideas were overwhelmed at the same time as 
revolutionary ideas, but in 1849 liberal ideas survived 
the shipwreck of revolutionary ideas. The Emperor of 
Austria himself-had been obliged to say in a manifesto, 
* Recognising by our own conviction the necessity and 
the value of free and modern institutions, we 
ourselves with confidence to walk in the road by which 
we should be led to the transformation and the rejuve- 
nescence of the whole monarchy.” In’1819 and in 1832 
nobody had either the authority or the will to oppose 
Alexander or Metternich. In 1849, on the contrary, 
there appeared a personage, powerfal and resolute, who 
braved the Tsar, reputed to be invincible. 

M. Bellessort continues his series of articles on Chili 
and Bolivia. This time he has travelled to the silver 
mines, which he describes with considerable vividness. 

M. de Villebois-Mareuil deals with the organisation of 
the troops of the first line in the French army, and 
among other articles in the number are “ Under the 
Vault of the Sistine Chapel,” by M. Klaezko. It is 
interesting, in view of the recent election of M. Anatole 
France to the chair of de Lesseps in the French Academy, 
to see an article on-him by M. Doumic. 


LA REVUE DE PARIS. 

Tur editors of the Revue de Paris once more make a 
special feature of their fiction. There is begun and con- 
cluded in the two December numbers Marcel Prevost’s 
curious psychological study, “The Secret Garden,” a 
powerful, painful sketch of contemporary Freneh life, 
told with considerable restraint and power. The Revue 
has also secured Loti’s story, ‘‘ Ramuntcho,” the scene of 
which is apparently laid on the Franco-Spanish frontier, 
where the author has now made his permanent 
home. 

A PRINCE OF TRAVEL. 


Prominenecs is given to Prince Henri of Orleans’s 
account of a journey of ae lately made’ by 
himself and two friends through Mekong, and an 
excellent map showing the route followed by the three 
young Frenchmen serves as preface to the first instal- 
ment. The Prince—who, of course, makes no secret of 
his hope that France will one-day rival Great Britain as 
a Colonial power—gives a curious account of the country 
and of the people lining the wide Chinese river. He 
reiterates the statement that there are in China many 
nations; indeed, he declares that many: of the tribes 
inhabiting the. banks of the Mekong recall the Russian 
peasantry rather than the Chinese. When, finally, the 
travellers found themselves at Kiang-Ka, they were met 
by a French priest, who in the twenty-eight years that 
he had been settled there had only seen one European, 
namely, the’ English explorer, Cooper. Prince Henri is 
better a3 an explorer than as a writer; his work is care- 
ful and probably accurate. 


A PRINCESS OF INTRIGUE. 


Of the two. historical articles in the Revue, those 
interested in the France of the Fronde will: probably 
prefer M. Rebelleau’s amusing account of Anne of 
Gonzagua, Princess Palatine, who: has till lately been 
chiefly known as the occasion of one of Bossuet’s 
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splendid orations. The young Princess was educated in 
-a convent, and her family hoped that she would finally 
take the veil; but she was destined to play a very 
different part, and when, after her parents’ death, she 
came to Paris, she contracted a secret marriage with 
Henri de Lorraine—secret only, however, till her husband 
committed bigamy by marrying a rich widow, when 
Anne, though not then much more than tweaty years of 
age, roused Europe by her complaints, appealing alter- 
nately to the King and to the Pope, until she herself 
contracted a second secret marriage with Prince Edward 
of Bavaria. Those who doubt feminine capacity for 
political intrigue and worldly basiness should mak2 


- themselves acquainted with the career of this formidable 


lady, who, though at no time worthy of particular 
esteem, inspired her contemporaries with such admira- 
tion, and in some cases fear, that Cardinal de Retz went 
so far as to say of her, “Not Queen Elizabeth of England 
herself possessed greater statecraft.” This great woman 
played a very active part in the Fronde, and it was she 
who arranged the marriage of the brother of Lonis XIV, 
wit her niece, Charlotte Elizabeth, Princess Palatine. 
After this last supreme triumph of her diplomacy she 
became ‘‘converted,” and lived a quiet. retired lifo, 
making of her house a clo'ster, and so earning, some- 
what late in the day, Bocsuct’s celebrated oration. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


M. Batiffol has chosen to deal with much the same 
period, for he styles his article “ Louis XIII. as a Jour- 
nalist.” With infinite pains. the writer has disentangled 
the “copy” contributed by the King himself to the 
Court Circulur of the time. The father of Louis XIV. 
seems to have been but an indifferent scholar; he was 
quite ignorant of the simplest rules of French grammar, 
and he cou'd not spell. 

Of the two political articles, both deal, directly or 
indirectly, with the Turkish Question, the one in the 
first December number being an analysis by M. Thouvenel 
of what took place at the Paris Congress of 1856: M. 
Thouvenel quotes from the Comtese de la Pagerie’s 
amusing and vivid account: “ Russia is still superb with 
her Comte Orloff, worthy representative of the late great 
Nicholas; Lord Clarendon is the typical English Lord, 
and makes an excellent contrast to the sickly and weary 
Lord Cowley,” and s» on. ‘The Congress really met to 
settle the deinite terms of peace between France, Eng- 
land and Turkey, and Russia. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE Rassegna Nazionale (Decenber 16th) leads off with 
far the. most adequate appreciation of the late Mgr. 
d Hulst that has yet appeared. ' 


A TRIBUTE TO MGR. HULST. 


That it is exceedingly laudatory in tone goes without 
saying, for Mgr. d’Hulst was a representative of that 
moderately liberal and progressive school of Catholic 
thought of which the Lasseyna is the mouthpiece in 
Italy; moreover, Italians have no love for the French 
Repubiic, and it is well known that the Rector of 
the Catholic Institute never numbered himself among 
the ralliés, Although possessed of a striking presence, 


‘tall figure, and keen, penetrating eyes, Mgr. d’Hulst 


often made an unfavourable impression on strangers, 
wio were repelled by something cold and austere, 
even proud in his demeanour, and only those who 
knew him well discovered how simple and modest he 
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. Ne 
was in reality, how honest and loyal and single-hearted 
by nature. Intellectually, he had given trom his youth 
upwards the highest promise; as head of the Catholic 
Institute he showed himself an admirable ad ninistrator; 
as preacher at Notre Dame, if he had not the fire of 



































Lacordaire or a Monsabré, he prove hiliiself an impres @ | 
sive and learned orator, a sound controversialist, a pro full 
found student of the errors of the day and of the needs @ 42Y 
of modern society, and, most rare of all, he showed himself @ Mr. 
capable of pointing out the remedies to the evils that lie and 
denounced and to the vices that he combatted. To Mr. 
that he had implacable enemies even among the priesh § Pl 
hood is only to say of him what has been true of every in 
great religious leader, and his death at so comparatively § ¥¢ 
early an age the Rassegna regards as an:irreparable log; § ™€ 
to the French Church. on 

THE DEFECTS OF ITALIAN SCHOOLS. ” 

The same number contains‘a serious indictment of the 

Italian elementary school system. According to the ] 
writer, Signor Ajroli, no country revels so enthusiasti¢ § int 
ally in pedagogy and in educational discussions of all § beg 
kinds, and none is so inefficient in practice. As a§ dis 
matter of fact, there are still an enormous number of § jlln 




































illiterates among the army conscripts, and, asa rule, all § “( 
elementary scholars read badly and write worse, while § pay 
their brains are muddled with smatterings of scienee § Ja: 
The Government, in its craze of centralisation, has § Mr 
attempted to enforce a single educational programme § anc 
on the whole country without anv ‘regard for logal § tar 
customs, needs, or interests, while the educational § to 
experts insist upon books, time-tables, etc., being altered § Sh 
with bewildering rapidity in accordance with te latest § enc 
educational craze. Certainly, elementary education, § wh 
“free, compulsory and secular,” does not appsar to be a 
success in Italy; and in conclusion, the author’ warns 
Catholics that they will soon have to make up their 


minds to build and endow their own schools, like their § 
co-religionists in North America, if they wish their ple 
children to enjoy the privileges of Christian influences, Gr: 
exc 

MISCELLANEIUS ARTICLES, Cas 


The Nuova Ant-logia (December Ist) has a good article § lea 
on the Italian Renaissance by G. Chiappelli, in which a § the 
gencrous acknowledgment is made of the valuable com § Vic 
tributions to the history of the movement which have § ch 
been made by various English writers of note. Ma 

The Civilta Cattolica (December 18th) continues its § ®™ 
warfare against what is known in Italy as “ sabaudismo,” § 8" 
or devotion to the House of Savoy, and also its series of @ {°F 
articles on Anglican Orders in explanation of the Papal § 4° 
Bull. In the number for December 5th, the yearly § %' 
appeal is made on behalf of those religious communities § [° 
whose property has been seized by the Italian Goverm § ™® 
ment, many of whom languish’ in extreme poverty. Vi 

Professor C. Lombroso, the great Italian ‘scientist, has th 
made an examination of the brain of the notorious . 
brigand and murderer, Tiburzi, recently deceased, and b 
sends his most interesting deductions, together witli Cr | 
sketch of the life and environment of this celebra 4 





criminal, to the Nuova Antologia (December 15th). His § 4, 
conclusion is that although the brain and general an 
formation of ‘Tibarzi show certain abnormal signs, yet i 
they do not present the special characteristics of a born rr 


criminal, and the man must therefore be classed among 
criminaloids. His parentage appears to have beei gr 
honest and respectable, but on the other hand he was 
born in a district celebrated in the annals ‘of Italia § y, 
crime. FE by 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


———>—— 


. The Strand. 

Tue Strand for Christmas publishes a double magazine 
full of interesting articles. The Illustrated Interview is 
devoted to an account of Val.C. Prinsep and his pictures, 
Mr. Fitzgerald describes Mr. Gladstone's Visitors’ Book, 
and illustrates it with the facsimile of the signatures. 
Mr. Bain reports a talk with Dr. Nansen. The articles oa 
Paper Folding, Puzzles, Outlandish Toys, and Railways 
in the Air are interesting. Mr. Gargill’s paper on Like- 
nesses of Jesus Christ is not. as. well illustrated as it 
might be. Conan Doyle’s serial, “Rodney Stone,” is 
brought to an end. The account of Baby Incubators is 
noticed elsewhere. j 

Pearson's. 

Pearson’s Magazine continues to be as bright and 
interesting as it has been from the first. Conan Doyle 
begins his “Tales of the High Seas,” Mr. Schooling 
discusses the question which is the cleverest county, and 
illustrates his points with diagrams. Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Captains Courageous” advance two chapters, and a 
paper on Palmistry gives the hands of the Lord Chief 
Justice, Sir Evelyn Wood, Dr. Parker, Sir Walter Besant, 
Mr. G/ R. Sims, Mr. George Alexander, a typical criminal, 
and the Editor of this Review. By the bye, the Secre- 
tary of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce-has written 
to me, calling attention to the statements made by Mr. 
Sherard concerning the wool-makers of that town. He 
encloses a report of the meeting of that congress in 
which Mr. Sherard’s statements are roundly denied. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. .,, 

Tue January number is superbly got up. Its frontis- 
piece is a fine etching by T. V. Burridge of a sketch on the 
Grand Canal. Many even of the illustrations of fiction are 
excellent pieces of work. The vivid description of Warwick 
Castle by Lady Warwick claims notice elsewhere, A 
leading feature is a symposium on the Sixtieth Year of 
the Queen’s Reign, and how to celebrate it, “ A Woman’s 
View,” presented by the Countess of Cork, is that the 
choice of manner of celebration be left entirely with Her 
Majesty. Sir Evelyn Wood contributes “ A Soldier’s View,” 
ani urges that something be done to emulate Cromwell’s 
suvcess in securing a better class of men-for our fighting 
forces, To this end he would carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Childers Committee made twenty years ago, 
and reserve for the Army and Navy exclusively certain 
Government posts. Archdeacon Sinclair offers “ A Church- 
man’s View,” and suggests. the, formation of a Queen 
Victoria Bounty, similar to the Queen Anne Bounty, for 
the augmentation of poor benefices. The best proposal of 
the lot, and least suggestive of its advocate’s class having 
any axe to grind, is “ A Working Man’s View,” set forth 
by Mr. R. W. Lee, compositor. Taking Edward VI. 
Grammar Schools as precedent, he presses for the 
establishment. of a complete system of technical colleges 
throughout the country, grouping round éach college the 
elementary schools of the district, and including provision 
for the commercial teaching of modern languages from 
French to Japanese. Lieutenant Brown, U.S.A., gives a 
graphic account of Cadet Life at.West Point. 





Sxetonks of Almshouse life, in Southampton and in 
Norwich, which Mrs. Emma Brewer contributes to the 
Sunday at Home, form a principal feature in the January 
number, 


THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


English Illustrated Magazine. 

Tere is a good deal of interesting reading in the 
January number. Perhaps the most important article is 
Mr. J. M: Bullock's description of.“ the most wonderful 
tunnel in the world,” as he calls the new Blackwall 
tunnel. Mr. Frederick Doiman gives an’ agreeable 
account of tle steady growth of women’s colleges at 
Oxford. While Cambridge concentrates in Girton and 
Newnham, the woman's movement in Oxford seems to be 
shaping towards a community of colleges similar to those 
for men. Mr. Simpson’s sketches with pen and pencil 
of a Delhi Zenana have much value, being representa- 
tions given him—a kind of living pictures—by a liberal 
Hindu household who well knew the interiors never 
opened to a stranger man. Mr. E. L. Banks gives 
picturesque glimpses of the presidential election day in 
poorer New York, with its many humorous interludes. 
Mr. Owen Hall romantically describes the cure of his 
rheumatism in the hotsprings of New Zealand, and his 
narrow escape from the voleanic convulsions which 
ended his stay. Mr. James Buckland depicts the strange 
fungus of New Zealand known as the vegetable caterpillar, 
which is at one time as much animal as vegetable, and 
which finds a place among the flora rather than the fauna 
because it ends its career as wholly vegetable. It is a 
fungus which shoots out of the neck of the caterpillar, 
the whole of whose substance if eventually absorbs. 
Mr. Clark Russell, in his pictures from the life of Nelson, 
comes to treat of “ Sweethearts and Wives,” but has not 
much romance to narrate. Nelson, it appears, first fel! 
in love in 1782 with an American lady at Quebec, for 
whose charms he was ready to risk his fortunes. He was 
saved from this danger by the almost physical exertions 
of a friend, and two years later made fervid but futile suit 
to the daughter of an English clergyman. But she would 
have none of him. “ This was Nelson’s one defeat.’ In 
the West Indies came his third love-story; he met 
Mrs. Fanny Nesbit, whom he married in 1787, 


The Century. 


Tuere is much excellent matter in the January number. 
Apart from fiction the principal features are history 
and travel. 
historical papers in magazinedom, one begins to wonder 
if here, too, the magazine is cutting out the book. 
General Horace Porter gives the third of his tlirilling 
reminiscences of campaigning with Grant. Mr. W. H. 
Robarts recounts from private sources the great Napo- 
leon’s expressed interest in’ the battle of New Orleans. 
It was during his stay in Elba, and his su uent return 
to Paris, that the Corsican spoke out his admiration of 
American marksmanship, and avowed his intention of 
introducing the American firearm into France: an inten- 
tion which Waterloo frustrated. Captain Mahan contri- 
butes a most interesting study of Nelson in the battle of 
the Nile, and declares that “in completeness of imme- 
diate results upon the field, no fleet action has ever 
equalled” this engagement. It was immediately decisive 
of Napoleon’s Oriental expedition, and involved the 
eventual ruin of French conquest. D. Bikelas tracés the 
development of public spirit in modern Athens, which he 
reminds us is one of the newest of cities: He has high praise 
fcr its climate and prophesies a future for it as a European 
winter resort. ‘Summer at Christmastide” is the title 
of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s account of life in Jamaica. 
The ladies of Llangollen find their way into American’ 
magazinedom by aid of Miss H. M. North. Miss Edith 
Cowes sketches Lenbach, the painter of Bismarck. 


As one notices the steady advance of 
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“JO THOSE: WHO WISH JO HELP.” 





EVEN years ago, when the first number of the Review was issued, I published an appeal to those who wished 
to assist me in securing those ojects which the Review was founded to promote. 
In response to that appeal I received many offers of help from all parts of the country, and, undoubtedly, 
the Helpers helped materially in securing the phenomenal rapidity with which the Review or Reviews attained 4 
leading position in the world of periodical literature. 

Profiting by the lessons of past experience, I propose to attempt to reconstitute the Association of Helpers 
on a more simple basis. Instead of asking those among my readers who desire to help in promoting the objects of 
the Review to hold themselves ready for any suggested service every month, so long as they did not consciep. 
tiously disapprove of its object, I will begin again by asking for one definite service, and making as definite 4 
proposal in return. 

I want one Helper, man or woman, old or young, in every constituency in the three kingdoms, and in every 
district in the Colonies, who will undertake as his service the filling up of two copies of a Return the 
nature of which is explained below. One of those copies he will keep himself, the other he will post to me, 
On receiving such a Return, duly filled in, I will then enrol the person who sends it as a Helper for that 
constituency, and ask him to accept from me every month a copy of the Review posted from the central offices, 
By this means I shall be in more direct communication with the Helper; and should there be at any time any 
general question I might wish to ask, or any suggestion I might wish to make, this could be done by enclosing 
printed form in the Helpers’ copy of the Review. In the old Association the Helpers just bought the Review like 
the rest of the public, and unless I addressed a special circular to them, or inserted a page in the Review intended 
for a few hundreds, but which had to be circulated among 100,000, I had no means of communicating with them, 
It, however, I had a Helper in every constituency with whom I was in direct communication every month, I should 
be in a much better position to speak with the enemies at the gate than I am at present. 

Every now and then I get letters from correspondents who seem to be pining for want of something to do, 
who wish to help in their locality in the same kind of work which I am-trying to do in the larger sphere of the 
English-speaking world. If these good people really wish to help, there is no way in which they could do so mom 
cfficaciously than by asking themselves, and putting down in black and white, “ What does our locality need, and 
who are the people upon whom we must rely to get it put right?” The mere thinking out. of a -better state of 
things is the first foundation-stone’ towards getting those. better things introduced, and when you go on from 
thinking out what ought to be to ask yourself, “ Who are the people who could help to bring it about?” you 
have made ‘the first practical step towards the realisation of your ideal. 

Hence I will enrol no person, as Helper under the new and revised scheme, unless he, or she, has duly filled 
in a Return on forms which will be supplied on application, specifying the points on which information is required. 
These points are all grouped under the one general inquiry. 

What is there that needs to be done in order to bring up my constituency to the level of the best organised 
community, and who are the most likely people to help in doing it? 

The answers to this gencral inquiry will be made under twelve heads. Such as: (a2) Workhouse; (6) Children 
of the State; (¢) School; (d) Revival of Reading; (e) Recreation ; (7) Open Spaces ; (y) Temperance: (h) Municipal 
Reterm ; (7) Peace and Arbitration ; (j) Federation of Churches ; (4) Anglo-American Reunion ; (7) Miscellaneous, 

In all constituencies there is something to be done under each of these heads, and in every constituency 
there is some man or woman who is more interested in one of these subjects than any one else. I want to have 
a list of these twelve persons with their addresses at my elbow. Can my readers help me to secure it? 

What greatly retards all improvements in every field is the lack of definite ideas. A certain aimless 
misty aspiration is allowed to fume up like smoke from a chimney cowl day by day, year in, year out, 
without ever being converted into any definite practical resolve to assist some one or other in getting 
things done. If even one person in every constituency can be got to look at that constituency as a whole, if only 
for the purpose of filling up a Return, much good will be done, because at present there is a woeful lack of any 
intelligent interest in the community as a unit. People are interested in their own sections, their own parishes, 
or their own sects, but excepting the compiler of a local directory, hardly any one emancipgtes ‘himself, even in 
thought, from the trammels of prejudice or parochialism. If we cannot get our Civic Church into practical worki 
operation, it will at least be something to have it drawn out on paper with a definite objective set before it. And 
that is the task which we invite our Helpers to undertake. It is simple, definite, and limited. The Return once 
filled up, they are committed to nothing more, while I am only committed to sending them every month until the 
year is out a copy of the Review, which I hope, month by month, will tend to stimulate’ their zeal for the 
promotion of our common objects, and also to increase the consciousness of comradeship among all members of 
the Association, 

Any person, man or woman, who is willing to undertake to help in the compiling this Return of things to be done 
and the People to do them, and to answer for his or her constituency the questions as to the local appliances, will 
be supplied with the requisite forms and full instructions on application to me at Mowbray House, All letters 
shonld be marked “ Helper” on the envelope. It will be well if the Returns could be filled in in the course of the 
month, as the posting of the Review to the Helpers would then begin with the February number. 
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tion of the cream 
of Browning’s 
poetry for a 
penny. Thepub- 
lication of any 
selection of 
Browning’s poems 
among the Penny 
Poets of the 
Masterpiece 
Library was im- 
possible till the 
12th of last 
month, owing to 
considerations of 
copyright. The 
holders of the 
copyright having 
deemed it inad- 
visable to give 
permission for the 
publication even 
of a few extracts, 
it was necessary 
to postpone the 
publication of the 
Browning num- 
ber until last 
month, when, for 
the first time, the 
penny public had 
an opportunity of 
reading for them- 
selves the best 
verse of one of 
the greatest 
masters of modern 
song. I hope 
that those to 
whom Robert 
Browning has 
been a source of 
inspiration © will 
do their part in 
spreading the cir- 
culation of this 
popular reprint 
among the masses 
of the people. 
Owing to the 
limitations im- 


posed by copyright, it is an unfortunate fact that 
Browning has never found his way into thousands of 
English homes where Longfellow and Lowell are 
familiar as household words. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 





universally ‘accessible; 
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From a photograph by) [Mr. W. W. Grove, 174, Brompton Road, S.W. 


(Reproduced from the signature in the Marriage Register.) 





The Lost Mistress. 
The Laboratory. 
Porphyria’s Lover. 


It is only since last 





THE! PENNY BROWNING*: DEAN FARRAR ON THE POET'S MESSAGE. 


INCE I first published “‘ The Lays of Ancient Rome” 
for one penny there has been nothing in popular 
publishing that is quite as notable as the produc- 


month that Browning may be said to have become 
and now that the 
open, it is to be hoped that the’ multitude will enter 


door is 


in. The following 
is a list of the 
poems selected for 
publication in the 
Browning num- 
ber, to which 
must be added 


the “ Christmas 
Eve,” which 
appears in the 


number devoted 
to the Poet’s 
Christmas :— 
Pippa Passes. 
Home Thoughts 
from the Sea, 
Home Thoughts 
from Abroad. 
Cavalier Tunes. 
“How. they 
brought the good 
news from Ghent 
to Aix.” 
Through the 
Metidja to Abd-el- 
Kadr. 
Incident. of the 
French Camp. 
Count Gismond. 
TheConfessional. 
The Lost Leader. 
The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin. 
The Boy and the 
Angel. 
Pictor Ignotus. 
Johannes Agri- 
cola in Meditation. 
Song from“ Para- 
celsus.” 
Karth’s Immor- 
talities. 


Song. 

Garden Fancies. 
— The  Flower's 
Name 


Meeting at 


~ Night. 


_ Parting at Morn- 
ing. 

Rudel to. the 
Lady of Tripoli. 

Cristina. 

In a Gondola, 


"Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Oloister. 
Time’s Revenges. 


The collection is prefaced by the following introduction 


sa from the pen of my brether, F. Herbert Stead, Warden 





* Penny Poets. No. 52. The Poems of Robert Browning. 
1l.—Pippa Passes. 


Pieces, 
Street, London, W.C. 


Penny Poets. No. 53. The Poet’s Christmas: being a Collection of Carols, 
Poems aud Plays,’ including Browning's ‘Christmas Eve.” 
Reviews, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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Robert Browning has been too long the prey of the “ superior 
His poetry has been seized upon as. the private 
preserve of the esoteric few. The total originality of his style, 
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his swift transitions of thought, the unfamiliar scenes and 
persons of many of his picces, and above all his profound and 
subtle analysis of soul, have been thrust forward as a fence to 
ward off the uninitiated multitude, Most ufinecessary emphasis 
has been laid on what is abstruse and recondite in his writings ; 
and the Pharisees of culture have all but publicly thanked 
God that they were not as other men, or even as, this poor. 
Philistine who “could not understand Browning.” The 
Philistine retaliated by declaring that he had no desire to 
understand a poet so occult, and it became the fashion to vent 
small witticisms at Browning’s “obscurity.” Happily there 
have from the first been those who found in his writings the 
very light of life. Here, they felt, were too many “ accents 
of the Holy Ghost” to remain long unheard or unprized by 
“the heedless world.” Out of a personal gratitude deeper 
than any literary sympathy, they have done what they could 
to claim this sacred heritage for the human commonalty. And 
to-day Browning is being recognised more and more as a 
people’s poet. 
different parts of the land are showing an appreciation of his 
works, which puts to shame the attitude of indifference or even 
disdain often assumed by members of the middle classes. 
These working folk are finding out the heart of love the poet 
had for the common people. 

‘They see how many of his best characters are drawn from 


Working men and working women in widely 


the lower social grades. They feel the sympathy which 
lingered over toilers like Theocrite the craftsman, Riel the 
pilot, Ivan the peasant, and the poor wrecks of humanity that 
crowd ‘into the chapel in “Christmas Eve.” The heroine of 
* Pippa Passes” is but a lone mill girl; and Browning’s most 
perfect creation is no “ blameless king” or sceptred prig, but 
Pompilia, child of a parentage too low to name. 
for popular freedom touches the popular heart in short poems 
like “ The Italian in England,” “ The Confessional,” and “ The 
Patriot,” besides colouring the:atmosphere of his larger works. 
It is possible that the masses may yet find in “ Pippa’s Morn- 
ing Hymn” their, plea for a juster distribution of wealth. 
“All service ranks the same with God ... there is no last nor 
first.”. That is a principle which, when translated into 
economic terms, may be regarded as fairly drastic. Works 
like “Sordello” or “ Bishop Bloughram’s Apology ” will pro- 
bably never attract more than a féw to study and enjoy them. 
But:there is range enough in Browning to supply ample food 
and fire for the new democracy. 

These are but aspects of a more central truth. Robert 
Browning embodies more than. any other poet the genius of 
the English people in the Victorian era. He expresses the 
spirit of our race in its most expansive and triumphant period. 
The age of steam and electricity and countless other scientific 
marvels, it has secn the British folk opening out new conti- 
nents, peopling waste regions, subduing the wilderness. 
building up new empires, making the material environment of 


The 12th of December last was a notable Browning day. 
It was the seventh anniversary of his death. And the’ public celebration. of the 


his poetry to the poorest purchaser. 
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4 
man more and more subservient to his imperious will. Tho 
virile, dauntless, world-conquering energy which has achieved 
these marvels finds its voice in Browning. Not that ho was 

insular in-sympathy.. No man was.further from.such narrow- 

ness. But insularity is not a feature of the typical Victoriay 

Englishman. His home is the planet. And Browning was 
essentially of the cosmopolitan type. It appears in the vast 
variety of nationalities from which he selected his heroes. It 

ran in his very blood. The Browning stock came from the 

South-West of England. The poet’s mother was a native of 

Scotland. Her father was a German from Hamburg. Robcrt’s 

father’s mother, again, was a Creole, a native of the West 

Indies. And both father and grandfather had held important 

positions in the Bank of England, which may perhaps. be 

regarded as the commercial centre of mankind. .The poet 
himself was a native of the metropolis, breathing from his 

infancy the air of the Imperial capital. He was born in 

Camberwell (Southampton Street), and received some of his: 
finest inspirations while roaming through the Dulwich ‘Woods, 

His religious:training was among the Independents, a stalwart 

sect, which from the days of Cromwell had had scanty sym- 

pathy with Little Englanders. Characteristically enough, 

Browning’s chief patriotic outburst is found in “ Home 

Thoughts from the Sea,” and was inspired by sight of the 

scenes where Britain’s naval supremacy was won. Salt water 

is essentially cosmopolitan—and, practically, English. His 

devoted love to Italy was the love of the artist, and not of the 

patriot. 

Glance round the world in the Victorian age ial observe 
the part played by that weariless Titan—the English-speaking 
race; then turn to the poets of our time: think them over one 
by one; hear their message; mark their spirit; and see if 
there be any in the holy choir, who, like Browning, voices 
the world-mastering genius of our people. Only he sounds 
the deep music of our century of triumph. His robust and 


“even rugged virility, ‘his dauntless buoyancy, his. intre- 


pidity, his glorious conereteness, his scorn of mere intellect, 
his insistence on action, his emphasis on will, his feeling 
for the common folk, his absolute loyalty to the sanctities of 
home, his world-wide sympathies, his preference for simple 
forms of worship, his profound religious faith—do not these 


things show “the age and body of the time, his form and 


pressure,” ay, and very soul? These are certainly not trvits of 
the pale and often nerveless coteries of “culture,” or of the 
groups materialistic or agnostic found in the wake of science 
or of the small if noisy crew of denial and despair. But they 
are traits of the British people—the actual subduers of nature 
and conquerors of the globe. Only the optimism.of Browning 
does justice to their expansive and exuberant energies. Did 
ever the Englisliman’s inability to know when ‘he was beaten 
receive sublimer expression than in Browning’s glorification of 
failure? And in his occasional obscurities are we not reminded’ 
of that element of inarticulateness which was conspicuous it 
Cromwell. and is characteristic of the English ‘folk? But 
both people and poet can speak out most clearly when so they 
are moved to do. 


It laid open, as has been remarked aboye, the treasures of 


fiftieth anniversary of his wedding, which fell last September 12th, was held on the seventh recurrence of the day on which, 
according to the repeatedly expressed belief of both poet-husband and poet-wife, they were reunited inthe unseen. The 


Golden Wedding was kept in the church where they were married in 1816, the Parish Church of St. Marylebone. ’ 
The Rector of Marylebone, Rey. Canon Barker,:and the Rey. Canon Wilberforce, assisted, and 


service was chiefly choral. 
the Very Rey. the Dean of Canterbury preached. 


The 
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DEAN FARRAR ON BROWNING AND HIS MESSAGE. 


Dean Farrar, whose sympathy and support have ever been generously given to all the efforts which 1 have 
made to promote the circulation of good literature among the million, has kindly placed at my disposal the MSS. 
of the address which he delivered at the Browning Commemoration on the 12th of last December. He has 
further been good enough to enable me to preface his discourse by the following cordial note of appreciation of 


the Masterpiece Library :—- 


My dear Mr: Stead,—I cordially value the noble efforts you are making to put the best literatare’and the 


best poctry within the reach of the poorest. 
writers and’ poets at so nominal a price will, I trust, mark an epoch. 


be a loser by your valuable scheme.—Yours sincerely, 
The following is the text of the Dean’s address, the interest of which will be enhanced for the reader by 


the reproduction, in autograph, of a page of Dean Farrar’s MS3,:— 





Our gathering to-day has 
a twofold significance. It 
celebrates the anniversary 
of the death ffone of the 
greatest poets Of this age, 
in @ reign which has been 


prolific of noble literature;. 


and it reminds us that, in 
this church, fifty years ago, 
that poet was united in 
the bonds of holy wedlock 
to one of the truest and 
sweetest of our poetesses. 
If this commemoration 
helps to bring home to us 
the lessonis which we may 
learn from the example of 
two worthy lives, and from 
the inspiration of two 
gifted intellects, it will not 
be idle nor in vain. For 
it has always seemed to 
me that the poets are the 
wisest, as they are the 
most delightful, of moral 
instructors. None teach 
us as they do— 

“The great in conduct, and 

the pure’ in thought.” 


Their thoughts “enrich the - 


blood of the. world.” © To 
vulgar -and worldly souls 
their life may seem to be 
madness and their end to be 
without honour, but while 
they go up and down, often 
in poverty and neglect, they 
are deeply influencing the 
moral tone of the age in 
which they live; and by 

“Doing the king’s work all 

the dim day long,” 





DEAN FARRAR. 


(From, a photogr sph by the Stereoscopic Co.) 


Tais dissemination of the noblest thoughts of English prose 
I earnestly trust that -you will not 


¥. W. Fanran. 





earthly happiness to their 
union in holy matrimony. 


. In an age which has had so 


many poets and writers, not 
indeed ungifted, but of the 
baser sort, who have pol- 
luted the world with the 
realism of moral mud; who 
have sneered at marriage ; 
have endeavoured to paint 
the gates of Hell with Para- 
dise; who have eulogised 
the bondage of vagrant 
passions and the weight of: 
chance desires as though 
freedom consisted in~ the 
hegro slavery of our lower 
nature — among so many 
who have sung unworthily 
it is a precious boon and 
antidote that these two 
poets of the supreme class 
thought it. as little shame 
as. dit the Apcient. poet of 

8 Canticlog to glorify @ 
pure and holy: love. We 
may be glad, foo, that 
another true poet, whom 
death has just taken from 
us, Mr, Coventry Patmere 
—a true poet, even if his 
range was limited — has. 
glorified the same theme in 
the holy purenessand classic 
simplicity of his * Angel in 
the House.” .The intense 
devotion of Mrs. Barzett 
Browning to her great hus- 
band was but slightly veiled 
in the so-called, “ Sonnets 
from’ the Portuguese.” 
Let one suffice :— 


“ When our two souls stand up erect and strong, 


ot reminded they ar ing their quiet i talit ar 
‘ : y are earning their quiet immortality on earth, and ; vintetiat 
ispicuous in securing the eternal blessedness of the great for ever weed ake Sayeeatog otis ne ied? 
folk? But In the eyes of the foolish they seem to have died, and At either curved point,—what bitter wrong 
hen so they their departure was counted to be their hurt. But they Can the earth do to us, that we should not long 
are in peace. And having borne a little chastening, they Be here contented? Think. In mounting higher, 
shall receive great good, because God made trial of them » ‘The angels would press on us and aspire 
arbagerer: @ and found them worthy of Himself. “How are they To drop some golden orb of perfect song 
ition: of the numbered among the children of God,'and their lot is Into our deep, dear silenéc. Let us stay 
'y on which, the Saints.” Rather on earth, Belovéd,—where the unfit ' 
among the Saints, : : 
nseen. The , 7 : Contrarious moods of men recoil away, : 
I scarcely know of another instance so. striking, if And isolate pure spirits, and. permit 1 
‘bone. The indeed there be any other at all in human history, of A place to stand and loye in for a day, 
ssisted, and two who have thus both enriched their cc n‘ury by songs With darkness and the death-hour rounding it.” 


which cannot die, owing their best of long-continued Her husban‘ is, perhaps more than any-other bard, the 
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poet of Love; of love regarded with a Southern intensity 
of emoticn ; of love declared and undeclared ; requited 
or unrequited ; wise and unwise; of love, alike in its 
fusing conflagration and in its whitened embers ; of love 
in every one of its*titanic complications, whether of 
passionate jealousy, passing into insanity and murder; 
or of passionate idolatry, maddened into terrible scorn, 
or shrinking down into cynical indifference. He sings:—- 
“ Oh the little more—and how much it is; 
And the little less—and what worlds away!” 
But he is most of all the poet of that pure wedded love 
where earth fades, for Heaven is there. How does he 
illustrate it in the tender devotion of ‘‘ A Woman’s Last 


Word,” where a loving wife is willing to give up her . 


own opinion, yes, and even truth itself, rather than 
introduce {dissension into’ the harmony of “ two. hearts 
-bound fast in one with golden ease” :-- 
“ Let’s contend no more, Love ; 
Strive nor weep. 
All be as before, Love, 
—Only sleep! 


Teach me, only teach, Love; 
As I ought 
I will speak thy speech, Love, 
Think thy thought,” 
Take — the marvellously fine painting of * A Lover's 
Quarrel ” :— 
“* Love, if you knew the light 
That your soul casts in my sight,” 
ae T look to you 
For the pure and true, 
And the beauteous and-thée right— 
Bear with a moment’s spite, 
When a mere mote threats the'white” — 
And when he directly addresses his ‘wife, ne at a 
noble level he rises! How tenderly and musically 
beautiful is the “One Word More,” in whieh he 
to her his fifty men and women— oe 
“ Naming me the fifty poems finished ! 


Take them, Love, the book-ané ime tegether +, bch. he 


Where the heart lies, let the brain lic also. 

* * * ; * * 1 FA. 
What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante's pietire? ~ 
‘This: no artist lives and loves, that longs not 
‘Once, and only once, and for one only, | 
(Ah, the prize !) to find his l6ve a language 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient. 

Does he paint? he fain would write a poem— 
Does he write? he fain would paint a picture, 
Put to proof art alien to the artist's, 

Once, and only once, and for one only, 

So to be the man, and leave the artist, 

Gain the man’s joy, lose the artist's sorrow.’’ 


But he is forced to stand on his attainment :— 
“This, of verse alone, one life allows me; 
Verse, and nothing else, have I to give you. 
Other heights in other lives, God willing : 
All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love.” 


Then follows the passage about the moon, with that side 
of it which the world sees, and that side, unrevea'ed, 
save to angels, “full of silver lights and shades un- 
dreamed of”; and so he says :— 
“God be ‘sheaths the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her.” 
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-- where there have been grievous faults he still looks to 
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Take, again, the dedication to his dead wife of his 
greatest poem, a poem unique in the world’s literature— 
“The Ring and the Book,” amid the music of which we 
still seem to catch the passionate sob which broke bis 
voice when he read it :— 
“O Lyric Love, half angel and half bird; 

And all a wonder, and a wild desire ; 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face, 


Never may I commence my song,—my due 

To God, who best taught song by gift of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be; some interchange 

Of’grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 

Some-benediction, anciently thy smile ; 

Never conclude, but raising band and head 

Thither, where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 

For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on—so, blessing back, 

In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 

Some whiteness, which I judge thy face makes proud, 
Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall!” 

We are recalling the wedded happiness of two who 
“i are dead; but again and again Robert Browhing 
shows that he does not regard death as the end cither 

of life or of' wedded love. Take the lines— 
** Never the time and the place, 
And the loved one all together!” 
They are supposed to be written as a husband dreams of 
his loved lost one, lying in her grave, and death and 
doubt seem to mock him. Yet he ends by saying :— 
. “*O enemy, sly and serpentine, 

~ “Uneoil thee from the waking man ! 

he Do I hold the Past 

ea" Phus firm and fast, 

~~ -¥et doubt if the Future hold I can? 

This path, ‘g0 soft to pace, shall lead 

Through the iiagic of May to herself indeed! 

Or, nana if needs the house must be, 
-Outai pasion: and strangers; we-— 

Oh, Pig e, warm, sleep I and she 

—I and,she,”,, 
tion which dominates the lines 
Evelyn Hope is dead.” Even 


reunitement, as in the epilogue to “Fifine at the Fair,” 
£0 quaint and rough, yet so full of meaning :— 
“Savage, I was sitting in my house, late, Jone, 
Dreary, weary with the long day’s work, 
Head of me, heart of me, stupid as a stone... 
When, in a moment, jist a knock, call, cry, 
Half a pang, and all a rapture, there again were we ! 
‘What! and is it really you again?’ quoth I. 
‘T again, what else did you expect?’ quoth She. 
* * * * * 
“Help and get it over! Reunited to his wife 
(How draw up the paper lets the parish people know ?), 
Lies M. or N., departed from this life, 
Day the this or that, month and year the so and so. 
What i’ the way of final flourish? Prose? Versc? Try! 
Affliction sore long time he bore, or what is it to be? 
Till God did please to grant him ease. Do end!’ quoth I, 
‘Tend with—Love is all, and death is nought,’ quoth She.” 
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But it must not be for a moment supposed that what 
Mr. Browning urged was a love like that: of Geraint for 
Enid—a love which quenched effort, and became 

“A drowning life besotted:in sweet self.” » 
Against this he gave his lovely warning in Ferishtah’: 
Fancies.” He rejects the ideal of a life under the forest 
boughs or in the lonely splendours of some selfish palace 
of art. He claims, as the ‘proper sphere for true love's 


action and development, the common life of men in the 


crowded city :— : 

“Round us the wild creatures, overhead the trees, 
Underfoot the moss-tracks,—-life and love with these ! 
I to wear a fawn-skin, thou to dress in flowers, i 
All the long lone Summer day, that greenwood life of ours ! 
Rich-pavilion’d, rather,—still, the world without,— 
Inside—gold-roofed, silk-walled silence round about ! 
Queen it thou on purple,—I, at watch and. ward, 
Couch’d beneath the columns, gaze, thy slave, love’s guard ! 
So, for us no world? Let throngs préss thee tome! 
Up and down amid men, heart by heart fare we! 
Welcome, squalid vesture, harsh voice, hateful face! 

God is soul; souls I.and thou; with souls should souls have 
place.” ; 
Thus to him the love of husband and wife was the em- 
broidery, the illumination, the inspiring force of a life 

devoted to noble effort for the good of man. 
“O world as God has made it!, All is beauty ; 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty.” ~ 


* This is the meaning of the lovely little lyric :— 
“Such a starved bahk of moss, 
Till, that May morn, 
Blue ran the flash across— 
Violets were born ! 


“Sky—what a scowl of cloud! 
Till, near and far, 
Ray on ray split the shroud— 
Splendid—a star !” 


“ World—how it walled ‘about 
Life with disgrace, 2 

| Till God’s own smile came out: 
That was thy face!” 


When we consider how madly ruinous the wiions of not 
a few pocts and men of genius have been, I say that to 
contemplate this marriage is a delight and an example. 
We think of Shakespeare living for years in London, 
with his wife left at Stratford-on-Avon. We think of 
Dante never once mentioning, or even alluding to, his 
wife during those long years of bitter exile. We think of, 
Milton, and how the commonplace daughter of the ruined 
and roystering cavalier lit the fires of hell upon his 
desecrated hearth. We .think of Coleridge separated 


from his wife for so many. years; of Shelley and. the . 


frightful tragedy in which his hasty youthful marriage 
ended ; of Byron, and the repellent ‘spectacle presented 
by his artificial misaithropy, and the paraded pageant of 
his bleeding heart. I have spoken of that holy lesson 


for wedded lives furnished by, a..wedding which so moved , 


the heart of the poet’ to thankfulness, that when he 
visited this church, he kissed the very stones on which 


he had stood with the bride, whose delicate life he 


sheltered for so many simple yet supremely happy. years. 
It is most true of marriage, that it is what men and 
women make it. 

“Tt locally contains a hell, a heaven, 
~ .There is no third place in it.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 







To base, unworthy, impure, selfish souls, a noble mar- 
riage is impossible. We may well thank God, then, for 
instances which illustrate God’s law expressed in the 
words of Christ: “for this cause shall a man leave 
“father and mother, and cleave unto bis wife, and they 
twain shall be one fles”; for marriages-which confirm 
Milton’s apostrophe::—- 
“Hail, wedded love! mysterious law! by thee, 

Founded in reason loyal, just, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, mother, brother, first were known. 

Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 

His constant lamp,'and waves his purple wings, 

Reigns here and revels,” 


And thus love to man contentedly believes Divinities, 
Veing itself divinc.. Indeed; pure earthly love, at its 
highest, was, with Browning, the type of that heavenly 
love which the soul:feels for God, and with which the 
Spirit of God yearns over the soul even to jealousy :— 
“For life with all it holds of joy.and-woe believe the 
aged friend,— : 4 

And hope and-fear— 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love, 

How love might be, hath been, indeed, and is.” 


Some poets, there’ have been, who; indeed, did learn 
before they died, but almost too late, that earth furnishes 
no blessing like that ofa. pure and happy wedded love. 
Such a poet was Moore. In the best lines he ever wrote 
—those pathetic ones on his birthday—he wails forth his 
sad confession— 

“Of following after love too far, 
- And taking every meteor light 
Which crossed my pathway for his star; 
Of time misused, of talents made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel’s incense, Jaid 
Upon unhallowed earthly shrines.” 


And he admits that, if only the power were given him to 
ald, retouch, efface— 
“ How little of the past should stay, 
How quickly all should fade away ! 
All, save.that freedom of the mind 
Which has been more than wealth to me, 
Those friendships in my boyhood twined, 
And kept till age unchangingly. 
And one dear home—one saying ark 
Where love’s true light at last I’ve found 
Shining within, when all was dark, 
And-eomfortless, and stormy round.” 


And in the pathetic little poem “In a Year,” where a 
woman wails for the love of a husband which has sunk 
into coldness, how valuable a warning Browning gives 
of the need for watchfulness even in little things :— 
“ Was it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexed him ? was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head? ’ 
Strange! that very way 
Love begun: 
I as little understand, 
Love’s decay.” 

But as we are celebrating the anniversary of this great 
poct’s death, I must detain you for a few moments more. 
I will select but one glorious characteristic of his many- 
sided poetry—a characteristic precious more than all 
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others to a doubting and desponding age, .-It is 
Mr. Browning’s magnificent optimism. It is no mere 
rose-pink, Della Cruscan a a ag no mere predeter- 
mined artificial Mark-Tapleyism of boisterous good 
tumour.: It is large-sighted and nobly masculine. 1t 
is based on his view of man, and of the life of man, its 
unity, its immortality, its progress even through failures 
and defects. It is an optimism which had been nobly 
fought for through years of neglect, disappointment, 
poverty and trial, till it had become the supreme convic- 
tion of his reason. 
By virtue of it he 
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roun led by a blaze of instant popularity as Byron was 
wiote, at seventy :— : eh 
“ Have you found your life distasteful ? 
My life did, and does, smell sweet. 
Was your youth of: pleasure wasteful ? 
Mine I saved, and hold complete. 
Do your joys with age diminish ? 
When mine fail me I'll complain. 
Must in death your daylight finish ? . 
My sun sets to 
rise again! 





in the end gained 
his reward, and 
his mighty works 
were not ‘merely 
a sign that— 


“ Some poet there 

Had sat, regardless 

of neglect and 
scorn, 

Till his long task 
completed, he 
hath risen 

And left us, never 
to return, and 
all 

Rush in to peer 
and praise 
when all is 
vain,” 

It is the optimism 

of a man who 

“saw life steadily 

and saw it whole,” 

With him “the 

sacred air - cities 

of Hope” never 
shrank (as Carlyle 
says) “into the 
mean clay- 
hamlets of 

Reality.” “It is 

quite wonderful,” 

said the stormy 
pessimistic 

Carlyle, “to find = |" 

a man, in this re) 

age, so happy and 

so serenely con- 








we ey 
by I find earth not 
grey but rosy; 
Heaven not grim 
but fair of hue. 
Do I stoop? I 
pluck a posy ; 
Do I stand and 
stare? All's 
blue.” 


He never for a 
moment disguised 
or made light of 
life’s trials, but 
he faced them, 
and bated no jot 
of heart or hope. 
Life has its severe 
temptations. 
Yes, but— 


“ Why comes temp- 
tation but for 
man to meet 

And master, and 
make crouch 
beneath his 
foot 

And to stand 
pedestalled in 
trium ph? 
Pray 

Lead us into no 
such tempta- 
tion, Lord. 

Yea! but oh, Thou, 
whose servants 
are the bold 

Drag such tempta- 


- 








fident as he is, 
buti he is very 
different from 
me.” If he did 
not vanquish the 
problem of life, 
at least he was not vanquished by it, into the mere 
shrieking and sobbing in which so many yo2ts have 
indulged. He would never have asked the faithless 
morbid question, ‘‘Is life worth living?” Byron, at 
the age of thirty-three, wrote the frightfully cynical 
and shameful lines :— 

“Through life’s drear road, so dim and dirty, 

T have dragged on to three and thirty. 

What have those years left to me? 

Nothing—except thirty-three.” 


But Browning, not wealthy, not nobly born, not sur- 





(Reproduced from the Marriage Register.) 


tions by the 
head and hair, 
Reluctant dragons, 
up towho daris 
fight ; 
Tiat so he may do battle and have praise.” 
You know how nobly he speaks of old age, and of the 
struggle and strain and trials of life in “ Ben Ezra.” All 
the beauty and manliness of the poet’s life is expressed 
in two lines which may well serve us as moitas; 
o2¢€ is:— ; 
“Look one step onward, and secure that step.” 


The other is :— 
“God! Thou art Love! I build my faith on that!” 
That was the secret of his inextinguishable gladness. 
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Because he hopes, and above all, because he loves, even 
death does not in the slightest degree appal him :— 
“ For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave; 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become, first, a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O, thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest!” 
He repeatedly expresses his belief in the 
life beyond. Thus his Paracelsus says :— 


“TfL stoop - 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
Tt is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Clo-e to my breast; its splendour soon or late 
Will pierce the gloom! I shall emerge one 
day.” 
And when Sordello lies dead, after the 
long failure and final recovery of his life, 
they see— 
‘A triumph, lingering 
in the wide eyes, 
Wider than some spent 
swimmer'sif hespies - 
Help from aboye in his 
extreme despair.” 
And again :— 
“The roof is reached 
Break through, and 
there is all the sky 
above,” 
And in 
siaz” :— 
“ Waft of souls wing— 
What lies above ? 
Sunshine and love, 
Sky blue and spring.” 
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And once more :— 


“ Well, this cold clay clod 
Was man’s heart, 
Crumble it, and what comes next? 
Is it God?” 


Even as he gazes at the corpses of the three haploss 
wretches who have just ended their mis-spent days by 
suicide in the muddy Seine, as they lie before him in the 
Morgue, he can still say— 


“My own hope is a sun shall pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretch’d ; 
That, after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be stretch’d: 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.” 


The many and various phases of this magnificent 
optimism — which is so needful a lesson to an age so 
sick as ours is with despondency and donbt—are too 
numerous to quote now; but one passage, comparatively 
little known, from “ Aristophanes’ Apology,” may sum 
them all up :— 


The Church where the Brownings were marrie’ and where the Commemoration 
Service was held, 
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“ Why should despair be, since, distinct above 
Man’s wickedness and folly, flies the wind, 
And floats the cloud, free transport for the soul 
Out of its fleshy durance dim and vile? 
Since disembodied soul anticipates, 
(Thought-borné as’1idw in’ rapturous unrestraint) 
Above all crowding crystal silentness ; ‘ 
Above all noise a silver solitude. 
“0, nothing doubt, Philemon! Greed, and strife, 
Hatred, and cark, and care—what place haye these 
In yon blue liberality of heaven ? 
Heaven, earth, and sea my warrant, in their name 
Believe—o’er falsehood truth is surely sphered, 
O’er ugliness beams beauty.” 
But what was the secret of this invincible trustfulness# 
Why does he make the sweet little girl, Pippa, sing 
repeatedly — 
* God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world ”? 
Is it not expressed in the last line of “ La Saisiaz”— 
“ He at least believed in soul, was very sure of God”? 
Is it not expressed in the lines— 
“The acknowledgment 
of God in Christ, 
Accepted ‘by thy reason, 
solves for thee 
Allquestions inthe earth, 
and out of it” ? 


Is it not enshrined in 

the magnificent lines 

which conclude the 

‘Epistle of Kar- 

shish”:— 

“ The very God! think, 
Abib; ‘dost thou 
think ? 

So, the All-Great, were 
the All-Loving too— 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice 

Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 

Face, My hands fashioned, see it in Myself! 

Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of Mine ; 

But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me who have died for thee!’” 


If, then, I might venture to try to sum up in a sen- 
tence the main lessons of Robert Browning’s life and 
poetry, it would be somewhat thus: Live out truly, 
nobly, bravely, wisely, happily, your human life as a 
human life; not as a supernatural life, for you area 
man, and not an angel ; not as a sensual life, for you are 
a@ man and nota brute; not as a wicked life, for you 
are aman, and not a demon; not as a frivolous. life, for 
you are a man, and not an insect. Live, each day; the 
true life of a man to-day ; not yesterday’s life, only; lest 
you should become a murmurer; not to-morrow’s life 
only, lest you become a visionary; but the lifeof happy 
yesterdays and confident to-morrows—the life of to-day 
unwounded by the Parthian arrows of yesterday, and 
undarkened ‘by the possible cloudlatid of. to-morrow. 
Life is indeed a mystery; but it was God Who gave it, 
in a world “ wrapped round with sweet air, and. bathed, 
in sunshine, and abounding with knowledge” ; and a ray 
of eternal light falls upon it even here, and that light 
shall wholly transfigure it beyond the grave. 


ST. MARYLEBONE, 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


_—_——_———— 


A STOCK-TAKING OF THE WORLD. 


Propatty the most notable book of the month is 
one which will have the fewest readers. Statistics 
lo not appeal to the majority of mankind, —Never- 
theless, Mr. Mulhall’s book, “ The Industries and Wealth 
of Nations” (Longmans, 8s. 6d.), is a book which every 
one who is interested in the progress of the world should 
vead and take to heart. Mr. Mulhall has taken an 
infinite amount of labour and trouble in comptting and 
classifying the information he has collected. In his new 
book he enables us to form some idea of the immense 
revolution which has been wrought within the last sixty 
years. He confines his researches to the nations of 
Christendom, and endeavours to ascertain approximately 
their earnings and wealth. 


THE RECORD OF PROGRESS. - 


Tracing back the forward movement to its. cause, 
Mr. Mulhall finds that it commenced at the time of the 
revolution of 1848, when most of the sovereigns of Europe 
were compelled to give heed to the spirit of liberty. This 
sense of liberty, reinforced by the discovery of steam and 
electricity, is, Mr. Mulhall thinks; the cause of the rapid 
development of the Christian nations. He says :— 

The emancipation of serfs and the breaking up of noblemen’s 
estates in’ Prussia, Austria, Russia, and other countries, com- 
pletely changed the face of Europe, placing the masses of the 
people in.a much better position than before.  Fifty-years ago 
the Continent of Europe counted. 100,000 nobles, 1,700,000 
soldiers, 11 million persons living in towns, and 205 millions 
of rufil peasantry, the last class for the most part in a state of 
bondage, ignorance, and destitution, not unlike that of the 
Helots in ancient Greece. The revolution of 1848, which 
shook every throne from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, and 
was accomplished without bloodshed, converted millions of 
serfs into freemen. At the same time the introduction of 
railways and of improved agricultural implements enabled the 
rural population to augment the product of their farms, to 
find markets everywhere, and to adopt a better standard of 
living. Steam multiplied the productive energy of nations; 
manufactures and commerce grew with amazing rapidity; and 
the condition of Europe underwent in a single generation a 
greater change than previous centuries had wrought. Men 
are now better housed, better fed, and better clad than before, 
The use of sawdust as an ingredient of bread is no longer 
heard of; corré: has been abolished; the schoolmaster is a 
prominent feature in the social world, and except for military 
service and the overcrowding of the poorer classes in large 
cities, the aspirations of Christian philanthropy have been in 
a great degree accomplished. 


THE INCREASE OF POPULATION. 

Population has increased by leaps and bounds. 

Never has there been a period in which the people have 

multiplied so rapidly as in the last sixty-five years. 
Mr. Mulhall gives the following remarkable figures :— 





Increase. Per cent. 

United Kingdom . 15,300,000 = 63 
BIANCE, 0, bie cris. ice 5,900,000. = 18 
Germany . 22,400,000. =. 75 
Russia . 50,800,000 = 92 
Austria. . 13,500,000 =. 45 
LN hae lens TC a 10,200,000 = 48 
Other countriss 22,500,000 = .62 
United States . 60,700,000 = 626 
British Colonies . 9,700,000 = 510 

Total . . . >.) 211,000,000 88 


THE SCATTERING OF THE PEOPLES. 

Mr. Mulhall draws our attention to three very remark- 
able circumstances connected with this unprecedented 
development of population. The first is the scattering 
of the people over the face of the globe.; Europe has 
increased its population by 62 per cent., but at the 
same time 30 millions of its inhabitants have emigrated 
to. other lands. Between 184] and. 1893, 8,601,000 
have emigrated from the United Kingdom, 5,360,000 
from Germany, and 4,000,000 from Italy. The other 
countries contributed 8,693,000 to this immense army, 
making a total of 26,674,000 souls... The bulk have gone 
to English-speaking lands. The United States absorbed 
63 per cent., South America 13, the British Colonies 11, 
and the rest of the world 13 per. cent. 

THE GROWTH OF TOWNS. 

The second striking fact is the rapid growth of cities 
and towns. The gravitation of the rural population to 
the towns seems to have been universal. Ten millions 
in Europe alone have forsaken the eountry for the 
delights of town life. The result is that cities of over 
50,000 souls show sn increase of 470 per cent, in sixty 
years as against an increase of only 70 per cent. outside 
the towns. Cities in Europe have quadrupled’since 1831, 
but in the United States they have multiplied fourteen. 
fold :-— Europe. United States. British Colonies, 

Cities. Population... Cities. .Population. . Cities. Population. 

1831 85 10,700,000 4 510000, .0. ... 

1891 255 .44,800,000 56 11,700,000 9 1,700,000 

THE RACE OF THE FUTURE. 

The third great fact which stands out clear and 
distinct is the rapid extension of the English-speaking 
race, In 1831 English was spoken by.35. millions; now 
it is spoken by 120 millions. This fact isthe more signifi- 
cant when we discover that in the sixty-five years there 
has been an increase of 85 million English-speakers as 
against 125 millions for all the other languages of 
Christendom put together. But it is not only in 
language that the English-speaking man is at the top 
of the tree. He is first in almost everything. A glance 
at Mr. Mulhall’s very interesting diagrams shows this 
clearly enough. Whether it is in wealth, energy, steam 
power, manufactures, mineral wealth, commerce, shipping, 
railways, or earnings,,it is the same story—first comes the 
United Kingdom or the United States, then the colonies, 
while the rear is brought up by the European nations. 

WHAT STEAM HAS DONE. 

If liberty scattered the human race over the face of the 
earth, it was the discovery of steam which rendered the 
dispersion possible. It has more than doubled the 
working power of every person, That is to say, five 
men can now do as much as eleven could fifty years ago. 
At that time steam power was. in its infancy; now it is 
equal to the force of the men arfd horses of all nations. 
Naturally this has caused a marvellous change in the 
industries and habits of civilised races. A most interest- 
ing point which Mr. Mulhall makes elear is that whereas 
formerly power was chiefly used -for production, it is 
now principally utilised for distribution—that is, for the 
conveyance of passengers and merchandise. No wonder 
the middleman has had if all his own way, or that 
England, the great middleman of the nations, should 
have one-fourth of the wealth of Europe although 
possessing only one-ninth of the population. 
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‘DIVES AND LAZARUS; 


Or, Lire in THE West Enp or Loypoy. 


In Mr. Mulha!l’s book we have presented to us the 
bright side of the industrial progress of. the last sixty 
years. But if we wish to study some of the mi-ery which 
must inevitably be created by any great social revolution 
we cannot do better than read Mr. Arthur Sherwell’s re- 
markable book, “ Life in West London” (Methuen, 2:. 6d.) 
As London, .and especially the West End of London, is 
more than any other city in Christendom the incarnation 
of the Zeitgeist of our age, so it is only natural that we 
should look for the other side of the picture in the great 
Metropolis. This, Mr. Sherwell enables us to do. He 
has done for the West End what Mr. Charles Booth has 
done for the East and South. For striking contrasts 
between superfluity of wealth and grinding destitution 
there is nothing to equal that presented in the West End. 
There is little which is at once so pathetic and so remorse- 
less in our modern life as the laws and habits of the 
growth of a great city. ‘he fashionable quarters of one 
generation become the slums of the next. It is in these 
districts over which the tide of prosperity has passed 
in which the realism and pathos of the change become 
conspicuously apparent. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


Speaking of the district with which he deals in his 
ook, Mr. Sherwell says :— 

The district as a whole is characterised by conditions 
which, if they do not defy, at least baffle accurate description. 
Here, for example, are all the ordinary facts of social life in 
crowded centres—insanitary dwellings, irregular employment, 
sweated wages, and chronic physical weakness, intensified by 
higher rents and a relatively higher cost of living; and, what 
is worse still, aggravated by the close proximity of those 
awful contrasts—the extremes of wealth and poverty, which 
are the special and peculiar miseries of the West-end. In the 
east and south of London life has its deep and extended 
miseries, but this is not one of them. There the colour of 
life, if deadly dull, is more even; it knows nothing of those 
violent extremes of luxury and want which fix irrevocably 
and hopelessly before the worker’s éyes the gulf which divides 
the classes. Here are gifts and treasures innumerable—-art, 
knowledge, beauty, wealth—but they are not for the. poor. 
The poor of West London are made to feel that they are aliens 
from life on the very borders of their own homesteads. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WEALTH. 


Mr. Sherwell lays great stress on the evil influence 
which the luxury and vice of the leisured class have on 
the working portion of the community. He says: “It 
cannot be doubted that the vicious excesses and selfish 
extravagances of the richer districts of West London 
have left an unmistakable mark in the degradation of 
the poorer districts. Itis in this direction that we have 
to turn for the true explanation of many of the darkest 

‘and most painful problems of life in West London.” 
The disastrous moral effects of overcrowding cannot be 
overestimated, and it is no wonder that men’s moral 
ideas become as foetid as the air of the crowded rooms in 
which they work and live. 


THE TAILORING TRADE. 


Mr. Sherwell deals exheustively with the question of 
overcrowding and its results. He also deals with the 
moral aspect of the problem; but the most important 
part of his book is devoted to the industrial condition of 
the people. Tailoring is the great trade of the workers 
in th: West End. In it the most serious evil exists, 
The indifference of the clothes-wearing public to the 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


whole question is as extraordinary as it is appalling. 
It is blissfully ignorant of the fact that nearly 50 per 
cent. of those actually employed in making its clothes 
live under crowded and o‘ten scandalous conditions. 
Of recent years the tailoring trade of the West End 
has been entirely changed. This is due to the 
introduction of machinery, which has substituted the 
specialist for the all round workman. The condition of 
the people has still further been aggravated by the 
advent of the Jew and the enormous increase in the 
number of women-workers. The result has been that 
now we have shorter sehsons, a cheaper class of work, 
and less permanent employment. 


THE ADVENT OF THE JEW. 


Ten years ago the Jew was almost unknown in the 
neighbourhood of Soho. Since his arrival, however, he 
has revolutionised the trade, cutting down the prices and 
lengthening the hours of labour, Mr. Sherwell gives us 
the following explanation of his success :— 

One reason for their success is found in the fact that Jews 
give far less trouble than English workers. There is less 
danger of trade disputes and strikes, and, moreover, they are 
compu.ratively indifferent as to the class of work they get. 
They will gladly take the rough (or cheap) work with the 
smooth, and are able (thanks to their sweating practices) to 
make the one pay for the other. Then, again, they are willing 
to work at any time, and at all hours, and are extremely useful 
when (as often happens) a garment is required to be made in 
a few hours. 

THE EVER-INCREASING ARMY OF WOMEN. 


The increase of women-workers in the tailoring trade 
has been startling. In 1871 there were 111,860 men and 
38,048 women employed in the trade; in 1891 there 
were 119,496 men and 89,224 women. Mr. Sherwell 
says :—- 

Between 1871 and 1881 the number of men engaged in the 
trade decreased nearly 4 per cent.; while in the same period 
the number of women workers. increased over 39 per cent. 
Between 1881 and 1891, again, the number of men increased 
nearly 11 pr cent., while in the same period the number of 
women inereased over 68 per cent. Taking the entire period 
of twenty years (1871-91), the men have increased barely 
7 per cent., while the women workers have increased over 
134 per cent. ! 


The natural result is that sweating in some of its worst 
forms has been introduced. This is bad enough, but 
when it is complicated by overcrowding and insanitary 
dwellings, the condition of the people is terrible indeed. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE ? 


Mr. Sherwell is very clear on one point: what is not 
wanted is more charitable relief. This, while it may 
make present conditions bearable, does nothing to remedy 
them. He maintains that we have ready to our hands 
legislation which would mitigate a good many of the 
evils if it were only employed. What is necessary is a 
campaign of education. First of all our local adminis- 
trative bodies should be educated as to what they can do, 
and a strict watch should ba kept on them to see that 
they do their duty. Then public opinion should be 
educated both as to its own shortcomings and to those 
of its representatives. Mr. Sherwell also points out that 
the lot of the unfortunate worker would be greatly ame- 
liorated if only the public would take a little more 
thought. If we could secure better administration of 
existing legislation, and a more considerate and less 
callous public opinion, this disgrace to our civilisation 
would be in a large measure removed. 
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SOME 


THE MOTHER OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES. 


By Hon. Re@inatp Brett. 


Aut those who have read Mr. Brett’s interesting series 
of articles on the Queen’s Prime Ministers will be 
delighted to hear that he has republished them in book 
form. In“ ‘The Yoke of Empire” (Macmillan, 63.) Mr. 
Brett has endeavoured to give some idea of the human 
yelations existing between a Constitutional Monarch and 
her Ministers. 

WILL THERE BE ANOTHER CHARLES I.? 

The most interesting portion of Mr, Brett’s book, how- 
ever, is the conclusion, in waich he sums up his estima‘e 
of the Queen’s reign. Toa great extent, he says, a degree 
of mystery and secrecy is vital to the maintenance of royal 
authority. ‘Phe Queen has lived, so to say, in the shade, 
a sbade which leaves room for the play of the imagina- 
tion. The result is that “no living sovereign has 
exercised over the minds of men and women of diyerse 
races so powerful a sway.” Mr. Brett thinks that the 
Queen has left an indelible mark on the English 
monarchy. Her successors will have to live up to her 
example. As Elizabeth set the seal on the fame of the 
Tudor race, so Queen Victoria has rounded-off and set 
a seal on the line under which England has become 
a world-wide empire. The character.and rule of Queen 
Victoria have set a high standard, below which it will 
be impossible for a monarch to fall without personal 
disaster. The following passage reads rather ominously, 
coming as it does from Mr. Brett :— 

The-example of Elizabeth led by clear and well-defined 
steps to the fatal scene in Whitehall, and Charies I. was 
both victim and example of the sense of contrast in the 
eyes of a people prone to idealise. The men who led the 
great rebellion had been taught in boyhood to venerate the 
figure of the Tudor Queen under whom England had becom» 
a mighty Power, and who guarded jealously the Protestant 
faith. In Charles L., they unwillingly admitted to themselves, 
the antithesis was to be fouad of those qualities, a discovery 
fatal both to his authority and rule. In like manner future 
monarchs will have to beware of the example of Queen 
Victoria. 

Are we to have a second Charles Stuart ? 
A GREAT PURITAN SOVEREIGN. 

More than anything else, the Queen has been the 
sovereign of the Puritan middle classes, which Mr. Brett 
regards as the backbone of the nation. In the eyes of this 
class the Queen has become a model sovereign. “ Orderly 
Christian conduct and the supremacy of a popular 
legislative chamber are the terrestrial ideals of these 
people; and the Queen by her personal example and in 
her political capacity has fulfilled them.” The effect of 
iNueen Victoria’s example on society was instantaneous. 

The decorous behaviour of the Court led if not to virtue, at 
any rate to the concealment of vices which had'been previously 
openly flaunted, Paternity was no longer a matter of specula- 
tion. Among men and women of noble birth born during the 
first thirty years of the century, a considerable proportion 
were illegitimate or notoriously of doubtful parentage. During 
the next generation the mysteries of the “alcove” were a 
well-kept secret. Men and women now living in high society 
between the ages of thirty and sixty are conspicuous by their 
assumption of legitimacy and by their freedum from suspicion 
of ambiguous fatherhood. 

To the English-speaking peoples all over the world 
Queen Victoria has stuod in the relation of a mother to 
her children—she has been a veritable mother of her 
people, 
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THE UNITY OF THE CHURCHES. 
By Mrs. Brownie, ’ 


Dr. Ropertson Nicou. and Mt. T. J. Wise lave issued 
the second volume of “Literary Anecdotes of the 
Nineteenth Century” (Hodder and Stoughton. 203.). 
The volume contains many interesting selections, but 
what will appeal chiefly to students is the study in 
Tennyson: “The Building of the Idylls,” and the care- 
fully compiled list of the scarcer works and uncollected 
writings of Swinburne. The general reader, however, 
will probably turn first of all t» the correspondence 
between Ruskin and F, D. Maurice “On the Construction 
of Sheepfolds,” and to Mrs. Browning’s letters, in which 
she outlines her religious belief. 


THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 


Mrs. Browning’s letters were written to a Mr, W. 
Merry, who had taken Miss Barrett to task for her 
unorthodox beliefs. The correspondence took place 
three years before Miss Barrett married Browning. 
Mr. Merry seems tv haye regarded salvation as alone 
possible through the Church of England, and to have 
been greatly troubled at the Calvinistic sympathies of 
Miss Barrett. She pleaded for a wider interpretation of 
the Church of Christ. Replying to his declaration that 
she was a schismatic, she wrote :—- 


I do not belicye I sin against the Church schismatically, as 
long as I love Christ and recognise in Him the brotherhood 
of all believers. As there are many mansions in Heaven, so 
there are many Churches on earth; and the true sin of schism 
is (according to my perception of it) a sin against the unity of 
all the Churches of Christendom. . . . 


A PLEKA FOR LOVE/IN UNITY. 
Again she writes on the same subject :— 


It is very clear to me that every man or woman of ua all is 
bound to receive into practice the truth he or she consciously 
discerns, and as he or she consciously discovers it. The true 
schismatic is the other he or she who shall refuse to tolerate 
the brother or sister in Christ on account of his or her holding 
a truth, or a form, in a different manner from the holding of 
his truth or form. The Universal Church of Christ is one and 
indivisible; and large should be the heart of its members, 
cven as Christ’s heart to them all. But the Churches of Christ 
are many, and the ministrations of the one Spirit are many, 
and the aspects of truth to the human mind are many indeed. 
Do you not believe in the unity of the Church, pure and 
undivided, in the midst of the sects? Is the dissenter « 
schismatic in your eyes, because he does not belong to your 
National Church, when in Christ’s eyes he is a member of thie 
indivisible Church? For this last position is no ing of 
the question as long as you admit that the believer, let him be 
dissenter or not, is safe in Christ. . . . The mystery of lovz in 
unity is very little understood, our hearts are not large enough 
for the comprehensiveness of Christ’s Divine Heart; and 
perhaps when we are free from the body, and the heavenly 
surprise brightens round us, nothing will astonish us more 
than a perception of the real character of our former divisions. 
‘The crooked shall be straight, and the rough places plain, in 
a new sense yet unconceived of. In all this I would not 
appear to arrogate any peculiar degree of large-heartedness to 
myself. Only I would aspire to love even as to truth; and in 
speaking of Christ’s Church I would not lift one denomination 
over the head of another. I would reverence the Churches. 


The volume contains besides a fairy story by Charlotte 
Bronté, Mrs. Browning and her Searcer Books, 
Eliot on George Meredith, an interesting collection of 
Tennyson anecdotes, and several other contributions of 
minor interest. 


) 
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BARRIE AND HIS MOTHER. 

Quits the most charming book published last month 
vas “Margaret Ogilvy” (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.). 
In it we have an ideal picture of the relations which 
existed between the author of “Auld Licht Idylls” and 
his mother. The narrative is told with the utmost sim- 
plicity. But its very naturalness is its greatest fascina- 
tion. While drawing for us with loving care the portrait 
of his mother, Mr. J. M. Barrie has provided us with 
many incidents which will give the reader a better 
appreciation of his own character than volumes of auto- 
biography would have done. 


MR. BARRIE’S HEROINE. 


Margaret Ogilvy se2ms to have been a very remarkable 
woman, who possessed to a singular degree-the capacity 
of calling forth the deepest affections of her children. 
We do not wonder that she was so fondly loved when we 
read the story. Barrie himself was devoted to her. The 
heroines in all his books seem to have been based upon 
her. No matter under what guise the heroine might be 
hidden, underneath we are sure to find Margaret Ogilvy. 
Mr. Barrie says :— 

“Tt is a queer thing,” my mother would say softly, “that 
near everything you write is about this bit place. You little 
expected that when you began. I mind well the time when 
it never entered your head, any more than mine, that you 
would write a page about our squares ‘and wynds. I wonder 
how it has come about?” 

There was a time when I could not jiave answered /that 
question, but that time has long passed. “ I suppose, mother, 
it was because you were most at, home in your own town, and 
there was never much pleasure to me in writing of people who 
could not have known you, nor, of squares and wynds; you 
never passed through, nor of a country-side where you never 
carried your father’s dinner in a flagon. There is scarce a 
house in all my books where T- have not seemed to see you a 
thousand times, bending over the fireplace or winding up the 
clock.” 

“And yet you used to be in such a quandary because you 
knew nobody you could make your womenfolk out of ! Do 
you mind that, and how we both laughed at the notion of your 
having to make them out of me?” 

They may have laughed at the notion, but it was ont 
of his mother that Mr. Barrie made most of his women- 
folk. 

MR. BARRIE’S FIRST SERVANT. 


Mr. Barrie gives a charming description of the 
primitive life in the old house. To him a servant was 
an unknown creature who possessed all the charms of 
novelty. He says :— 

Never shall I forget my first servant. I was eight or nine, 
in velveteen, diamond socks (“ Cross your legs when they look 
at you,” my mother had said, “and put your thumb in your 
pocket and leave the top of your handkerchief showing”), and 
T had travelled by rail to visit a relative. He had a servant,’ 
and as I was to be his guest she must be my servant also for 
the time being. My relative met me at the station, but I 
wasted no time in hoping I found him well. I did not even 
cross my legs for him so eager was I to hear whether she was 
still there. A sister greeted me at the door, but I chafed at 
having to be kissed; at once I made for the kitchen, where I 
knew they reside, and I crossed my legs and put one thumb in 
my pocket, and the handkerchief was showing. Afterwards I 
stopped strangers on the highway with an offer to show her-to 
them through the kitchen window. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF CLUBS. 

All through the book are scattered the quaint sayings 
and shrewd observations of the old Scotchwoman. She 
was very irate when she heard that her son had been 
proposed as a member of a London club: — 


OF REVIEWS. 


Thirty pounds is what he will have to pay the first year, 
and ten pounds a year after that, You think it’s a lot 
siller? Oh, no, you’re mista’en; it’s nothing ava, For the 
third part of thirty pounds you could rent a four-roomed house. 
But what is a four-roomed house, what is thirty pounds, com- 
pared to the glory of being a member of a club? Where does 
the glory come in? You needna ask me. I’m just a doited 
auld stock that never set foot in a club, so it’s little I ken 
about glory. But I may tell you, if you bide in London, 
and canna become a member of a club, the best yon 
ean do is to. tie a rope round your neck and leap ont 
of the world. What use are they? Oh, they’re terrible 
useful. You see it doesna do for a man in London to eat his 
dinner in his own lodgings.’ Other men shake their heads at 
him. He maun away to his club if he is to be respected, 
Does he get good dinners at the club? Oh, they cow! You 
get no common beof at clubs; there is a manzy of different 
things all sauced up to be unlike themsels. Even the potatoes 
dauna look like potatoes. If the food in the club looks like 
what it is, the members run about flinging up their hands and 
erying, “ Woe is woe!” Then this is another thing: you get 
your letters sent to the club instead of to your lodgings. You 
see, you get them sooner at your lodgings, and you may 
have to trudge weary miles to the club for them, but that’s » 
great advantage, and cheap at thirty pounds, is it no’? I 
wonder they can do it at the price! 





“Tar YEAR OF SHame.”—Mr. William Watson has been 
the poetic champion of the Armenians. For long he was 
as a voice crying in the wilderness, proclaiming aloud 
the cause of the sorrowing and the oppressed, and 
denouncing the moral cowardice which palsied the 
nations :—— 

Never henceforth, O England, nevermore 
Prate thou of generous effort, righteous aim, 
Whose shame is that thou knowest not thy shame! 
Or, again, of Russia, he sings :— 
How art thou changed and fall’n, who gav’st no heed 
Though in the dust a nation stricken sore 
Dies at thy feet; though the red torrents pour 
Continual, and to stay them does but need 
Thy whisper, thy “Enough!” O fall’n indeed 
Russia the Liberator now no more! 
Mr. Watson has gathered his Armenian verses into & 
volume, which he has entitled “The Year of Shane” 
(Lane, 2s. 64. net). The same note of sorrowful appeal 
runs through the whole volume, and is only broken once, 
in “ The Awakening,” when, after many days, it seemed 
as if the heart of the people had responded to the call of 
the. poet :— 
Behol:, she is risen who lay asleep so long, 
Our England, our Beloved! .... 
Behold, she is risen, 
The Hope of the World is risen, is risen anew. 


Mark Twain AS A CONTROVERSIALIST.—Mark Twain's 
gifts are numerous and varied, and his new book, “ Tom 
Sawyer, Detective” (Chatto and Windus, 6s.), is but 
another proof of this. The book contains some of the 
best specimens of Mr, Clemens’ style. ‘ Adam’s Diary,’ 
in which he describes the troubles of our first parent 
while in the Garden of Eden, is very amusing. The 
chief interest of the book, however, is in the pas it 
contains of Mr. Clemens’ powers as a controversialist. 
In his reply to Paul Bourget, and still more in his 
rejoinder to Max O’Rell, we see how very effective a 
weapon good-humoured raillery is in a discussion. 





For a complete and detailed list of the more important 
books published in December, see Tox Montaty Inpex, 
published at 1¢. 
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OUR HOBBY-HORSE CLUB. 





CIRCULATING CIRCULARS FOR CIRCLES CIRCLING ROUND THE “ REVIEW.” 


VER since I. started the Review or Reviews, side 
by-side with the natural exultation that results 
from the achievement of a great success I have 

been haunted by the continually pressing shadow of 
conscious failure. The failure has been in providing an 
adequate outlet or means of expression for the interest 
which the Revizw or Reviews has stimulated in many 
minds. TI have felt myself too often to be like a man 
who works the pump handle vigorously, bringing out 
no end of fresh water, only to see it run to waste all over 
the ground for the want of yessels in which to eatch. it. 
For instance, take any ene of the many schemes : that 
have been mooted in the Rrvisw or Reviews for better 
securing the objects with which it was started. When- 
ever I «vas successful in exciting interest I was 
immediately: flooded with correspondence and helpers, 
for whose letters I was utterly unable to find any outlet. 
Again and again I have submerged all available space 
by endeavouring to print such communications, until at 
last I have almost givea it up hopelessly. Help was 
started in order to provide a medium for communication 
between those who were interested in Social Service; but 
Help, always very helpful, appealed to a limited class, 
whose denjand was not sufficient to prevent it becoming 
a monthly source of loss, and ultimately led to‘its dis- 
continuanée. When I’had a daily paper it was different. 
You cancwork off a lot of stuff in a daily paper, but the 
difficulty is insuperable when you only have a monthly 
which is weighed down to the water’s edge by matter 
which ought: to’ be included in order to earry out its 
original function as a Review of Periodical Literature. 
As a result I have arrived at a chronic state of .over- 
setting. On the last day of the month a piteous scene 
of woeful slaughter takes place, from which I in pity 
avert my eyes. 
NO STABLE FOR HOBBY-HORSES. 

It is impossible—but such is the result of seven years’ 
experience—for me to stable all my hobby-horses within 
the covers of the Review or Reviews.’ And something 
ought to be done, for they are a noble company of 
gallant steeds, who at least well deserve to be turned 
out to. grass if they cannot be provided with oats and 
hay in the, stable where they were foaled. To drop the 
metaphor, what I want to do is to get those readers of 
mine who are in sympathy upon various subjects into 
communication with each other and with me, so that 
they may each find. the Review or Reviews helpful in 
promoting the studies in which they are interested, and 
in riding their respective hobbies. ‘The principle of au 
Association of Comrades is the secret of much success. 
Isolated workers who are forlorn and almost despairing 
might often pick up fresh heart and go forth with 
renewed and buoyant spirit to. grapple with their diffi- 
culties if they could bat be cheered by coming into 
sympathetic association with others who are dealing with 
the same problems elsewhere. 

THE PARTIOULAR AND THE UNIVERSAL. 

Among a quarter of a million readers of the Review 
or Reviews in various lands there must be scores of 
thousands who are pursuing studies of their own in social, 
religious, or domestic work in more or less isolation, and 
who would be helned if they could be brought into. com- 
munication with each other, so that they might exchange 


notes, pcol their experiences, and generally help each 
other. “Many men, many minds,” and every editor is 
painfully aware of the result of this multiplicity of 
interests on the part of his readers, One is interested 
in sporting, and for him the rest of the paper that 
is not. devoted to sporting does not exist; and so on 
around the whole range, _When you.,have a very 
wide circulation, scattered over the whole world, you 
have an immense number of special subjects that are 
particularly interesting to individuals, but with most of 
which the great bulk of the public is nét concerned at 
all. ‘To give these subjects space in’ the parent Review 
no doubt delights ‘the group, but it is uninteresting 
to the majority. Yet it is on these groups, each keenly 
interested in their own special subjects, that the life 
and movement of everything depend. .1 have long 
puzzled my brain over the question as to how to get the 
members who ought to form such groups into relation 
with each other, and then how to keep the groups, when 
formed, in connection with. the Revigw or Reviews, 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS, 


The Association of Helpers, then the National 
Social Union, were efforts in this direction ; but although 
they succeeded to a certain extent, they failed chiefly 
from ‘the lack of this nexts between members. Both 
the Association of Helpers and the National Social 
Union, which was based op the Helpers, aimed more 
directly at the achievement of certain great social and 
moral improvements in the life of the nation, .vhereas 
what we want is much more than that. For there are 
multitudes of questions that have very great interest. to 
individuals, and the sum of which make up no small 
portion of their daily life, which could not by any exten- 
sion of the scope of the Helpers and the National Social 
Union have been brought within the range of their 
objects. ‘There are plenty of people who have special 
hobbies of their own who would be only too glad to get 
into communication with other persons of like mind with 
themselves, but they do not know where to find them. 


THE CASE OF A CANOE BUILDER, 


Take an instance: a friend of mine started off some 
time ago to make a canoe. He was very interested in 
this canoe. He produced a good deal of material for its 
construction, but came to a hitch of some kind, which 
no one could tell him how to get over. The usual 
resource of writing to the editor: did not stand him in 
good stead. Lditors, of course, are supposed to be 
omniscient; but when you are tempted to reduce the 
supposition to practice, you find often the editor's 
information gives out just when you want it to begin. 

In this case, while the construction of a canoe might 
be more interesting than any problem im politics or in 
theology to the would-be canoe builder, it: can hardly be 
said that it is of sufficient general interest to justify the 
intrusion of a correspondence as to the making of canoes 
in the ever-crowded columns of the Review or Reviews. 
If, however, our Hobby-horse Clab were started, this 
could be met by the formation of groups or Cireles of 
persons specially interested in the particular subject, 
who would undertake v4 rien 2 a to mere 
round the a MS. Circular whi propose shou 
be called a ibbby- horse. I will proceed without further 
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loss of time to define what I suggest should be called : 
cur Hobby-horse Club. 


SUGGESTED RULES. 


Any person who has a particular hobby of his own 
van have it affiliated to our Club on applying for member- 
ship and expressing his willingness to abide by the 
general rules, which are as follows :— 


1.—Contributions to the Hobby-horse Circular to be written 
on one side of the paper of uniform size. 

2:—Each Member to retain the Circular for two. days only, 
and then post it on to the next Member in rota. 

3.—Any Member of a Circle retaining it beyond the two 
days, must place stamps to the value of a penny per day in 
the cover of the Circular for each day the Circular has becn 
retained over time. 

4,—After the first round of the Circular, each Member will 
detach his previous contribution, retain the same, and replace 
it with his new paper. 

5.—The Correspondence pages will be allowed to run at the 
Secretary’s discretion. 

6—Any Member failing to make any contribution, inquiry, 
or observation, to enclose sixpence fine in lieu thereof. 

7.—All applications for Membership to Circles should be 
accompanied by one shilling entrance fee. 

8.—The Secretary of cach Circle should be free, if more 
than ten Members apply for admission, to form further 
Circulars, and to appoint uny one of the applicants to act as 
Secretary. 

9.—That the Secretaries of each Circle formed should 
undertake to request any Member whose contributions seem 
to him to be worthy of a wider publication than that of the 
Circular of ten to forward the same to the editor of the 
Review or REVIEWS. 


AFFILIATION TO THE “ REVIEW.” 


Every person who is affiliated to the Hobby-horse 
Club shall bind himself to communicate to the Editor of 
the Review or Reviews at any time any item of 
intelligence or any fact that he may deem to be of 
sufficient importance for communication to the wider 
circle of the readers of the Review or Reviews, and 
shall also undertake, at any time, if requested by the 
Editor of the Review, to introduce into his Circular an 
inquiry relating to the subject of the Circle in which, for 
the moment, the readers of the Review are interested. 


HOBBY-HORSE NO. I.—THE VILLAGE DRAMA. 


In the last penny number of the Poets—“ The Poet’s 
Christmas,” containing Browning’s “ Christmas Eve” and 
Christmas Carols and Ancient Christmas Mysteries—I 
have made a special plea to those who are interested in 
the revival of the dramatic genius of the English villagers 
to communicate with me with a view to seeing what 
could be done now. Therefore, as a beginning, I would 
ve the first to affiliate ny particular hobby to the Hobby- 
horse Club and subscribe my shilling, and issue my 
appeal to those who would care to join in a Corresponding 
Circle for the purpose of comparing notes and observations 
as to what can be done. As this is a somewhat new 
subject, I will reprint here from ‘ The Poet's Christmas ” 
the appeal which I made in that number :— 

Reader, whoever you may be, whose eyes fall upon ‘this 
page, let me ask you to help me in this matter—if so be you 
should be in sympathy with the aim and object of this plea for 
the Revival of the Dramatic genius of the common people. 

I want to know whether you have ever seen or heard of any 
Christmas or other mystery, miracle, or other play, performed 
by villagers or townsfolk. If so would you kindly help me by 
telling me, if possible, the following facts about it:—(1). Place 
where performance took place. (2). Last known date. (3). 
Nature of performance. (4). How managed, (5). Character, 


OF REVIEWS. 


status, ete.; of the performers. (6). Name and address of 
persons from whom further particulars can be obtained. (7). 
References to any book, pamphlet, or newspaper, describing 
such performances. } 

Next, I want to know if you have any knowledge of any 
existing societies for the cultivation among the people of their 
dramatic talent. Of amateur Dramatic Societies there are 
many. But is there such a thing asa Directory, where their 
names and addresses could be found, or is there any place 
where any reports of the results of their activity could be 
consulted ? 

And thirdly, I want to know if you or anyone within the 
range of your acquaintance would feel disposed to co-operate 
with others like-minded with yourself, for the purpose of 
reviving the practice of giving*periodically at Christmas, or 
on other festivals, dramatic representations by the people of 
simple pieces, which would not be beyond the range of the 
labourers and workmen of an ordinary English village. If so, 
I shall esteem it a favour if you will be so kind as to com- 
municate with me, sending me any suggestions which may 
appear to you to be practical and to the point. The thing 
will be done some day, and the sooner the better. 


HOW TO START A HOBBY-HORSE, 


Supposing that I were not an editor and had not an 
opportunity of explaining my views in print, what would 
happen would be this :— 

Asa member of the outside public I should write to 
the editor of the Review or Revizws, enclosing a 
shilling entrance fee, and ask if he would put me in 
communication with correspondents who were willing to 
form a Corresponding Circle on the subject of the revival 
of local dramatic talent in an appointed place in the 
REVIEW. 

I propose to set apart a column or a page each month 
to advertisements of correspondents wanting to form 
Circles, The standing heading would be— 


WANTED. CORRESPONDENTS FOR CIRCLES IN CONNECTION 
WITH— 


In this page my advertisement would appear as 
follows :— 


Revival cf Dramatic Talent.—W. T. Sreap, Mowbray House 
London, W.C. ; 


Any persons, therefore, who wished to communicate 
with me would write direct. As the rules would be kept 
standing in the column devoted to advertisements for 
members, every person who wrote would know already 
what was contemplated without any further explanation. 

Of course, when once any Circle is started, the members 
of that Circle may make their own rules and regulations, 
either as to dispensing with fines or increasing them, 
or for charging a subscription for membership; such 
things would be entirely left to their private judgment. 
If, for instance, to take the case of No. 1 Hobby- 
horse, I were to receive, not ten, but one hundred 
applications from persons interested in the subject who 
were anxious to discuss the matter, I would simply send 
out ten copies of No. 1, each of which would come back 
to me with the opinions of nine different members. It 
would then be possible, if, after a couple of months, the 
subject appeared to be exhausted, for each of the ten 
Circles to exchange their Hobby-horse, or the matter 
might be dropped altogether, and the members would be 
free to start another hobby, or, what is more. probable, 
a certain proportion of them would be keen to carry on 
a discussion, and out of the original one hundred one 
or two tens might be found who would continue the 
circulation of the Local Dramatic Talent Hobby-horse 
for an indefinite time. 
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HOW TO LEARN A. LANGUAGE BY. LETTER-WRITING.. 


tc 





A FRENCH TEACHER'S BRILLIANT IDEA. 


VERY one knows how difficult it is to interest 
school-girls and boys in the acquisition of a 
foreign language for conversational purposes. 

The Gouin system is excellent, but it has many diffi- 
culties to encounter in the way of its general adoption, 
and it is no use talking about teaching languages on the 
Gouin system unless you can get a teacher to take it up 
and make ithisown. A considerable number of teachers 
have done so with the best results, but the great mass of 
scholars in our schools are stumbling on in the old»ruts, 
learning @ Certain amount of French grammar, the 
acquisition of which is good training for the memory, 
but it seldom gives the pupil an interest in the language 
sufficient to lead him to keep up his studies after he 
leaves school. The difficulty of interesting young people 
in a foreign language is admittedly great. French novels 
are probably the best preceptors, but they only teach 
the scholar to read French. They do not teach him to 
write it or to use it as a vehicle for expressing his own 
thoughts. The best way of learning a language, of 
course, is to live among the people who speak it, and to 
possess no other means of intercourse, excepting in the 
unfamiliar tongue. Next to that, the best means is to 
strike up a friendship with some one speaking a foreign 
language, with whom you must communicate in his own 
tongue. Suggestions have been made in the Review 
or Reviews from time to time as to the interchange of 
children, so that a’ French child could be transferred to 
an English household for some months, taking the place 
of an English child, who would replace the French 
child in the French house; There are great difficulties, 
however, in the way of exchanging children. It might 
be worked if any one had sufficient time to devote 
to it; but I have not, and therefore that scheme must 
remain at.present in abeyance. 
HOW TO INTEREST THE SCHOLARS, 

At last, however, a brilliant idea has struck a French- 
man, which seems to me to provide the much bewildered 
teacher or schoolmaster with a way out of his difficulties. 
There must be at the present moment in this country 
some hundreds of thousands of girls and boys who are 
learning French or trying to. There are possibly as 
many girls and boys in France who are learning English 
or trying to. The utmost efforts of their teachers and 
the French and English tutors or governesses have in 
the majority of cases utterly failed to excite any interest 
in the English language in France or the French language 
in England. We may deplore the fact, but that it is a 
fact no one will deny who has had any acquaintance with 
what may be called the schoolgirl or schoolboy attitude 
of mind in relation to foreign languages. The problem 
is, how to break down that indifference and kindle a 
living human interest in our respective tongues, The 
suggestion of my correspondent, M. Mieille, like all 
great solutions of apparently insoluble problems, is 
characterised by the simplicity of Columbus's egg. Why 
can we not bring those hundred-thousand students of 
French in England into personal communication: by 


means of the Post Office with the hundred-thousand 
students of English in France? 
LETTER-WRITING AS A “ LARK.” 

The idea scems to be perfectly feasible, and its 
advantages are obvious. If we could couple ih a kind 
of Letter-writing Comradeship each boy who is learning 
English in France with an- English boy who is learning 
French, and gat them interested in each other by means. 
of correspondence, the hated French or English exercise, 
as the case may be, would be transformed into a source 
of endless interest and amusement. It would be a 
regular lark to read the broken English or French of 
many such letters.. I print — corres t’s explana- 
tion of his scheme, but I would preface it by pointing out 
the immense advantages that would arise from an inter- 
national point of view as well as from that of the pedagogue- 
If we could imagine such a thing as the existence, let 
us say, of a standing army of schoolboys and school- 
girls one hundred thousand strong corres ing once a 
month with each other in the two countries, explaining 
to each other how they live and what they are interestet 
in, correcting each other’s mistakes, and, in short, throw- 
ing out any number of mental tendrils round each other, 
it is easy to appreviate the immense force that this would 
give to an improvement of the international relations 
between the British Empire and the French Republic: 
If oven out of the one hundred thousand scholars only 
ten thousand really became friends with their corre- 
spondents, that in itself would be a + force making 
for peace and for. good .understanding between two 
great nations, The mere fact that A. B. in Harrow 
or in Bradford has written twelve letters a year for three 
years to C. D. in Marseilles or Bordeaux would give both 
A.B. and C. D. @ personal living interest, not only in 
each other, but in the towns in which they live, and in all 
their connections. 

POSSIBLE RESULTS. 


From this, it is easy to see how many things may 
spring. My correspondent is sanguine that out of it 
would arise quite naturally in these days, when the 
cycle has made travel possible to multitudes who would 
otherwise have remained at home, the’ institution of 
vacation tours, in which parties of scholars from France 
would visit their correspondents in England, and vice 
versa. That, however, is a matter for the future, being 


‘ one of the innumerable developments which, with a little 


imagination, can be foreseen as probable, It will be noted 
that the original scheme of M. Mieille was limited to 
correspondence of French schoolboys with English school- 
boys. I wrote to him and asked whether he did not 
think a much greater piquancy would be given to the 
correspondence if the letters were ex between 
the opposite sexes as well as the opposite nations. Iu 
other words, that French schoolboys and English school- 
girls, or English schoolboys and French schoolgirls, 
would take much more pains with their letters, and take 
much more interest in them, than what they would 
when writing to scholars of their own sex, I admit that 
it is possible that teachers, being extremely conservative 
and somewhat timorous, might shrink from the risks of 
establishing correspondence even between an unknown 
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French demoiselle and an English publi¢ schoolboy, and 
therefore it is probable that, in the first instance, at 
least, the boys will write to boys and girls to girls. But 
I asked M. Mieille what he thought of this, and also 
begged him to explain how he managed his ‘school 
letter-writing. 

M. MIEILLE’S SCHEME. 


He replied courteously at some length as follows :— 
Draguignan, 8, Rue Pierre-Clément. 

Before mentioning what we have thought a good mode of 
action and propaganda, I shall answer your questions to the 
best of my ability. 

First: What subjects do the boys write about, and are the 
subjects suggested ?—I leave the boys completely a free hand 
in the choice of subjects: But in the beginning I suggested 
that the best way to open a correspondence would be todescribe 
the school and surroundings. They described school-life in 
our ‘schools (lycées ou colléyes), sometimes as boarders, some- 
times as day-scholars, and asked their English comrades for a 
reciprocity. Then abgut their games, sports, etc. Some even 
spoke about their family, and told all about their brothers and 
sisters, Then the. holidays were an inexhaustible,source of 
information. Then, what books do you like, read,and so on? 
Which is your favourite book, etc.? In short, the choice was 
left to the writer, the master being always glad to give his 
advice, but taking care never to force it, unaskéd, on the boys. 

As Iwanted to make that letter-writing a pleasure to the 
boys, I made a point not to interfere in the sending or the 
receiving of then. ‘They were always shown to me (1 mean the 
English ones), and usually wé.tead them cosily and familiarly 
together, spending thus-many) 4 délightful half-hour. So as 
to have the correspondence an equal benefit to the writers on 
each side; I arranged that every boy writing twice a month, 
should write one letter in his natiye language and_the other 
in hig correspondent’s—that is, one English, one French. I 
suggested that they might, in a spirit of good comradeship, 
correct one another’s letters; and, I may be allowed to say, 
the fun of it made the suggestion a success. § 

Now, about your second question : is it necessary to confine 
it to boys, and would there not be must greater interest, and 
therefore zest, if girls and boys were allowed. to write to each 
other ?—Well, as a rule, I always tried to get boy-corre- 
spondents, but the supply being short (as I had no means to 
act on English opinion at that time), I had to accept girls, 
and, need I tell you so, I found them much better corre- 
spondents—let it be said without disparagement—than their 
brothers and cousins. For the last two years I have'had five 

“or six boys at a time corresponding with the same number of 
English girls, and, as you guess, the. interest. was; greater, 
without the least drawback, so far, at least, as my experience 
went. But as to girl-correspondents, I hope to get a good 
many for willing English girls in,our Lycées de Jeunes 
Filles and Ecoles Normales (’Institutrices (Training Colleges). 
Already here in the Girls’ Ecole Normale this kind,.f corre- 
spondence has been started, and gives very good results. 
wise, my wife, nee Barnes, who is English teacher of the 
Lycée, (High School) of Nice, has introduced this letter- 
writing system into her school, and met with equal suecess on 
doth sides. Finally, I think there can be no danger of scandal 
where the master or mistress supervises (discreetly) the corre- 
spondence and enjoys the pupils’ confidence.» } 

Then as to the means we haye devised, ..to .make,,my 
individual, and, consequentlv, ineffectual efforts, therule, both 
in England and France, — First, let,me tell you that I am 
authorised (by the Inspecteur of the Academie) to say that 
here, in. the department of Je Var, we can at once supply 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty correspondents, 
boys and girls. Again, for Nice, I should like to get twenty 
or twenty-five girl-correspondents, to begin with. 


Like- 


THE REvIEW OF REVIEWS 


To make the scheme a general one we adopted ‘the follow- 
ing plan of campaign:—I wrote to the Inspecteurs généraux 
des langues vivantes and asked them to recommend this 
correspondence. system to all the English masters in the 
lycées and colleges. 

The answer of the Rector of the Academy was very appre- 
ciative and encouraging, and from what he says we shall have 
the support‘of all the education officials, both in Paris and. the 
departments. 

I further communicated with Mr. Colin, the editor of tho. 
Revue Universitaire, and he is quite willing to make his’ Review 
the French headquarters of our correspondence club. I pre- 
sumed to think you would do us the same favour for England, 
and this is how the scheme might be worked: the Revue 
Universitaire would centralise“all the French demands for 
correspondents and pass them on to you, who would do: the 
seme-for thé English’ correspondents. » It has been‘ suggested 
thatia fly leaf should be printed every month withthe names 
and addresses of would+be correspondents,.and; sent to every 
lycée and college. (It is well to state here that all the lycées 
and colleges are subscribers to the Revue Universitaire.) — 

So much for our side. Now everything depends upon your 
support. An English friend I consulted’ thinks we are bound 
to succeed, and he thinks. the,, teehnical” as ‘well. as... the 
secondary schools likely to supply a: good. number- of corre- 
spondents. My boy and girl pupils are clamouring for 
correspondents, and I am all impatient to ‘see the scheme 
fairly launched and afloat. ’ 

Tam’really ashamed to trespass in this lengthy fashion on 
your valuable time, but your kind note.makes me hope I am 
fgrgiyen,.and shall, not. be forgotten. At any .rate, I feel 
confident of your understanding my motives and sympathising 
with my wishes. Not only in a purely professional point: of 
view do I advance this scheme’; but’it seems*to me we shall 
promote greater interests than the mere advancing, in our 
countries of the knowledge of a foreign language. ‘The pro- 
gress of the world, the interests of peace and civilisation, the 
good understanding between France and Bngland may be 
usefully served (and where more usefally ?) in our schools. 

I own that my heart beats faster when I think of a thousand 
or so intelligent ' boys and girls of the middle elassion each 
side of} the Channel exchanging friendly greetings, and, play- 
fully correcting..each other's slips in the Queen’s English or 
le Frangais de France _and where then will be. the French of 
Stratford-at-Bowe ? 

__ I beg to remain, dear Mr. Stead, MS Angee yours, 

T. Mrerte. 
Prof. au Collége et aux Ecoles Normales. 


In accordance, therefore, with the arrangement sug- 
gested in the above letter, I have to ask all headmasters 
and ‘mistresses of public, elementary “and ‘secondary 
schools, in which there are scholars sufficiently advanced 
to be able to conduct a *correspondénce on the’ ‘lines 
suggested by M. Mieille,”'té°’enter ‘into’ ¢onimunica- 
tion with me, either for ‘the purpose ‘of ‘availing 
themselves ‘at once of the proposed International 
Correspondence Bureau, or of making such suggestions 
as may occur to them for facilitating and expediting this 
arrangement. The modus vivendi is very simple. All 
that is necessary is that the headmaster or mistress of 
any school should forward me the name and age of each 
scholar: under his tuition who is willing to enter into 
this arrangement for monthly-correspondence, and 
specify also whether they wish to correspond with girls 
or with boys. I would then as speedily as possible 
furnish ‘thom with the names and addresses of as many 
French scholars, and the correspondenée could be com- 
menced at once. . 
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,ulow | ESSAYS ON PENNY SCHOOL “LIBRARY : PRIZE COMPETITION. 
eneraux ° ‘ 
mad this 
in the S I stated last month, I received nearly forty essays College, Westminster, enters more elaborately than any 
from school teachers in response to my appeal other competitor into the methods of distributing the 
y appre- for the best practical essay upon How to Forma books. His essay is evidently the result of personal 
all have School Library of Penny Books, The competition was experience. ‘There isa very good essay from Mr, Polson, 
and the ff \imited to teachers who during last year held a post ia of Brora, Sutherlandshire, and another good one which 
r of the sone public elementary school, ‘Ihe terms of the . deserves special notice is written by Miss Mary O’Brien, 
Review competition were stated in the October number of the who embodies in her essay several of the opinions which 
I pre- Review OF Reviews. The four points were specified, ‘haye been expressed by her own pupils. 
ingland, namely :— Fos vey good ara is by —_ Dews, ae 
e Revue 1) The best way of raising money to buy the books. Ul, WhO Makes practical sugges ions as to binding 
nds for The best war of indtiohag Gna Glitldiewn to read these. and: keeping of the books. A usefal but.somewhat 
| do the (3) The best way of keeping the books. ‘ diffuse essay is written by Miss Sarah: Ludford, of 148, 
iggested (4) The best books for 'sueli a library. -. Victoria Park Road, South Hackney, ' One bright, brisk, 
e.names The list of books must‘ only include (1) works which tho» and pleasant essay is by Mr. Wm. Johnston,-head-master 
ip Xety Ff children will like to read; (2) books which can be publish” “of Kempston Church-End Board School, Bedford, whose 
e lyeces Bat a penny. Copyright works—and all English books pub- ‘experience in raising money seems to have been. very 
Tae lished in the last forty-thrée ‘years are copyright—cannot, as @ satisfactory. 
piled: eae PRIZE OF £10 AWARDED TO 
as. the Although not more. than thirty-six have been sent “4 f E 
f.corre- ff in, I feel somewhat guilty in looking over the essays. Miss Acyes Mute, Bruntsfieid Shool, E linburgh. 
ing for Here, for instance, is oe by a teacher in a Yorkshire The following is a list of the other compstiters arranged 
scheme scliool—Mr. Brooke—-who has sent me an essay eight in alphabetical order: — ae 
hi thousand words long, which, in addition to writing very Aseut, Mz. Bensamin .. School House, Kirk Treton, Derby. 
a - intelligently on the subjects suggested, adds thereto an “ADAMS, Miss ©. } .- Forest Road, Loughton, E. 
Pe feel elaborate essay suggesting a ~ Bev in his babs. rae ue cow Bt i sig 
‘Maino opinion, should be specia'ly for children. I cannot give’ ' BaeBnen, Ms. Janes -- Harris my, Dundee. 
moni this essayist the prize,although it is an excellent essay... Brooke, Me. BF. .. -. Park Road, Harrogate. 
ve shall Then a teacher in Derby drew ay end ere the CHAMBERLam; Mr, A. a Holmes Bvard School, 
in. our books, naming fourteen.for eavh of the seven standards ie... ot. 
the Re in the school, seven for Cy tac rag for girls, with an Pe Ses ™ pgs Asenae, Bircham 
ion, the additional choice in Stan ’. He is the only com: i Wacue. M... endoli . 
may be # petitor who has tabulated his» books in this: careful en "a i “ice Spm a 
oe d fashion, and if the prize ‘went for the list of books it Grav, My. GeooH. .. .. Exton Sehool,; Oakham. 
ae sath would go to him. But take it altogether, the best essay,  « Gokbon, Jean” .- Yorks. af i 
d, play- I think, from the point of view of the competition, is  Finkin, Mr. Josern .. .. Training College, Westminster. 
lish or ff Written by Miss Agnes Miller, Bruntsfield School, Edin-'’ JAosson, Mu. B. --Carlton Road Board Schoal, 
ench of burgh. It is very brief, businesslike, and admirably ‘ _ Nottingham. 
written, with hardly a superfluons word in it, and Jounsrox, Mr. Witiiam  .. Kempston Rey End _ Board 
a her recommendations aro based upon her own experi-  keiiy, Mu, Jawes’ .. . .:Barket Placo'Sch., Oarluke, N-B. 
ence in working penny libraries. Itis an excellentessay, } )y yp’ Mr: Joun B... "18, Sandford Terrace,Cheltenliam. 
ales. quite @ model of what such. an essay should be, and | upporp, Miss SaRan ..48, Victoria Park Road, NE. 
t sug- yet in the list of books; for instance, it is not.so-earefully MoOnzatn, Mk. ’THomas’ ° ..35, Kingsland Road, Birkenhead. 
nasters ff done as that of Mr. Steers, of Derby, who has¢lassified McPaxm, Mtss‘Martips Ladies" Collegiate School; Black- 
yndary them according to their standards. Another essay which rock, Co, Dublin. ' 
vanced runs it very close is that of Mr. Chamberlain, head- Marruews, Miss 8. . ..Charlton National School, New 
yikes teacher of Barton Holmes Board Sehool, Hull. Another Charlton, 8.E. 
vinica- | Very good essay is written by Miss Dora Siffé,instructress Neve, Mrs. Canoiine -beatorat National Sehool, Eust 
vailing * the eens on for oo of ty Saaartned iitaaik: tect ids eae 
reer venue, Maida Vale. er’ proposals. for. the.. cir- besarte ee . 
re culation of the books in the school are among the best lee cigs oh nahi 's “ace mathern ermine 
1g this J that have come to hand. Miss A. K. Tilley, of 87, Rosiesoy, Ma. W.D. |’ Fossoway Schoolhouse, by Kin- 
All Forest Road, N.E., makes some interesting suggestions as = rosa, N.B. 
ress of to the best way of utilising books in the School library. Sarré, Miss Dona .. .. 138, Sutherland Avenue, W. 
F each Another interesting paper is by Mr. M. L. Tipper, 15, Senna, Miss Exizavera ,. Public School, Wellington Stroct, 
* into Strickland Place, Kendal, whose s tions for covering Kilmarnock, N.B, 
Sigil the books, for raising the money by which they. can Srees,"Mr. W. B. .. 186, Uttoxeter Old Road, Derby. 
1 girls be purchased, and for. promoting their circulation, are SutHeataxp, Mr Jozy, .-Central School, New Deer, N.B. 
‘sible ff all excellent, There are hardly any of the éssays but Tu.xy, Miss AK... — ..87, Forest Road. London, N,E. 
‘ have somo point of interest... Take, for instance, Mr, Ttrret, Ma: Mi. +15, Striekland Place, Kendal. 
many : ; : T'ycer, Mr. G. 8. ..33, Wordsworth Road, “Small 
y com- G. §. Tyler’s, of Montgomery. Street Board School, Bir- ; Heath, Birtinghen.’ 
mingham. His paper contains an excellent suggestion wy inree, Maes: ” Obech School, Brant Broughton, 
for the formation of Penny Book circles, his experience Newark. 
having been very satisfactory. Many of the essays wWarens, Mr. C. ..Oakley Road Board School, Bir- 
speak gratefully of the assistance which the Penny. Books mingham.) > 1 
have been to them in providing interesting reading for “Weiter; Mrs EB  .: .- Hepworth Sch., Diss, Norfolk. 
their scholars. Mr. Joseph Firkin, of the Training Yates, Miss Jessir .. .. Stockton School, Worcester. 
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[For Complete Index to the Contents of. November Magazines, see the ‘‘ Monthly Index to Periodicals.” Price id.} a | 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index, which is limited to the following periodicals. 4 Bs 
A.C. Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. F. Foru Naut. M. Nautical Magazine, a Birds ( 
A.H. American Historical Review. Fr. L. Freek ik Leslie’ 's Popular Monthly. N.C. R. New Century Review. P : Bird 
A.A. P.S, Anvals of the American Academy of Free RK. Free Review. N. KE. M. New England Magazine. Bird 
Political and Social Scienve. G.M. Gentleman’s Magazine. N. I. R.. New Ireland Review. - Books: 
Aut. Antiquary. a, J. Geographical Journal. New R. New Review, . De 
A. Arena. G.0, P.  Girl’s Own Paper. New W. New World. ’ Bootht 
Arg... AP 3. W. Good Words. N.C. Nineteenth Century, Bronté 
Ata. Atalanta. G, T. Great Thoughts. N. A. R. North  cpamaaas Review. B) 
A.M. Atlantic Monthly. Harp. ieee 's Magazine. Os. Brown 
Bad M. Badminton Magazine. Hom, kt. . Homiletic Review. 0. Buckle 
Bank. § Bankers’ Magazine. H, pence, 4 P. K.P. outing Exploration Fund. Burial 
B.S. Bibliotheca Sacra. [. {dl P.M. M. “Pall Mall Magazine. Butler, 
Black.  lackwood’s Magazine. 1b. iaag Library, 4 PM. Pearson’s Magazine. _ Ne 
kK. T. J. hoard of Trade Journal. I. J. £. International Jou ot Ethics Phil. B. Tetecmtcal Review. Batler, 
Bkman. Bookman, Lon io-. ER: Investors’ Review. & @ De Poet- Lore, Butter, 
Bkman,A. Bookman, Ameria. Ir, E. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, bP, RL R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. j Byron, 
R, Borderland, ; Ir. M.°. ~ Irish Monthly P.M. Q. Petoaitive Methoiist Quarterly Review, » 
Can.'M. Canadian Magazine. — - Jew..Q. © Jewish Quarteriy. Psy. R. hg me of the Society, for Peychieal 
C.F. M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. J. Ed. Journal of Education. Calendi 
Cas.M. Cassier’s Magazine. J. Micro.’ Journal of Microscopy. Prog. R. Peter Review. Canada 
C.W. Catholic World. ' J.P. Eeon. Journal of Political Economy. Psychol R. Psychological Review. { The 
€.M. Century Magazine. J. R. SS. Jourual of the Royal Agricultural Society. -\.J.Econ. Quarterly Journal of Economics, . _ The! 
C..ds Chambers’s Journal. - J,M, C.1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institate. , R, uarterly Review. Canoe 
Char. R. Charities Review. J. BR. U. Journal of the . Royal Uiiited ‘Service Q. uiver. Carleto 
Chaut. Chautauquan 8.1. Institution, Kel. Reliquary and Illustrated Archacligiil Carlyle 
Ch.Mis.{. Church } issionary ee Q Jur, R. . Juridical Review. R. R. A. Review of Reviews (America). Canoes 
Ch, Q. Church rterly. K. 0 King’s Own. St. (N. 8t. Nicholas, Catholi 
C. Re Contemporary Review: ‘ K, Knowledge. Se. G, Science Gossip, amt 
Cc. Cornh _ LR.  Lady’s Realm. Sc. P Science Erokrens, The | 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. lL. H. Leisure Hour. Scots. Scots 3 Catullu 
C.H.° Country House. Libr. Library. Scot. G.M. Scottish raphial Magenive Channi 
Crit. R. Critical Review. . Lipp Lippincott’s Monthly. Scot. R. . Scottish Re Charity 
D.R. Dublin Review. . In Q | London Quarterly, Scrib. _Seribner’s Maguiine. Charles 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. Long. . Longman’s Magazine Str. Strand Magazine. Chateat 
Econ. R Economic Review. : * Tite. Lacie. Sun. H, _ Sunday at Home. Chess, 
E. R. Edinburgh Review. Lud. Lud San. M. Sunday Magazine. Child, 1 
Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America. . ,McCl.” ~—- McCla ete Magazine. T. B Temple Bar. Childre: 
Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. ‘T. M. Temple Magazine. Baby 
Eng: M. Engineering Magazine. Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly. ‘Tom. To-Morrow. Shall 
EK. H. English Historical Review. Mind. Mind U.S. M. United Service Magazine, Jat 
E. 1. English Illustrated Magazine. Mis, R Missionary Review of the World. W.R. ~~ Westminster Review. Our \ 
Eng. W. Englishwoman. ; . , Mon, W.M. . Windsor Magazine. Curfe 
Eng. W.R. Englishwoman’s Review: M. Sion th W.H. Woman at Home, Ny 
Ex, Expositor. ‘ M.P. Monthly Packet. Y.R. Yale Review. China ( 
iEx.T. | Expository Times. Nat. R. National Review. Y. Me Yovag Man. Chins 
F.L. —‘Folk-Lore N. Sc.  _ Natural Science. Y.W.. Young Woman, Kaste 
¥.R. Fortnightly Review. = 
Advertising : The March of the Advertiser, by H. J. Palmer, NC, Jan. Armies (one also War; and Contents of the Journal of the Royal Unite? Chine 
Africa (see also Egypt and the Soudan, Kruger Freiees): Sérvice Institution, United Service Magazines): Chinese 
The Position of Mr. Rhodes, by «Imperialist, "FR, J Trifling with Natio: ial Defence, by Spenser Wilkinson, Nat R, Jan. Ho 
The Two Sides of the South African Question, by ‘Wm. F, Bailey, W R, A General Voluntary Training to Arms versus Conscription, by Lieut. -Gen. Christm 
Jan Sir H. Havelock-Allen, F R, Jan. What 
The Gold Fields of Sonth Africa, by Geo. F. Becker, Cos, Dec. The Soldier and His Masters, C R. Jan. ; NE 
A Lady’s Visit to the Diamond Mines of Kimberley, L H, Jan. The Army as a Profession, by Major-Gen, T, Bland Strange, Tom, De What 
Agricultural Possibilities in the Transvaal, by W. F, Bailey, N I R, Jan. A Day in the Life of a Lifeguardsman, by D, H. Parry, C F M, Jav . NE 
White Man’s Africa, by Poultney Bigelow, Harp, Jan. The Royal Marine Light Infantry at Forton Barracks, by F. T. Faves G Ww. Charch 
Erytherea, Abyssinia, by W. L. Alden, C R, Jan. y Jan. Uni 
Agriculture (see also Dairy-Farming) : The Zouaves; a Disapy pearing Soldiery, by P. C. Standing. T B, Jan, Church 
The Foreigver in the be 9 dnt by E. E. Williams, New R. Jan. The Native Soldiery 0 a i E. Le Breton Martin, P M, Jan. Jan 
Almshouse Life, Sun H, J The Egyptian Army, by H H. 8. Peesss, Fr L, Jan. Classics 
‘Ambrym Island, sec under ‘New Hebrides: Armstrong, Lord, F |man on, Os, Classi. 
‘American Literature : Arthurian Legend: Sir Gawain and Posy Gis Knight, Ata, Jan. Clerks it 
The Present State of American Literature, by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, Astronomy : Clocks’: 
Bkman, Dec. ; same afticle, Bkman A, Dec. The Lunar Metropolis, by E. W. Maunder, K, Pec Water 
American Women and American Literature, by H. H. Lusk, F, Dez. Spectroscopic Double Stara, by J. Ellard Gore, G A Not 
Anarchist Conspiracies, Psychology of, by Dr. Olindo Malagodi, W R, Jan. sere 1 (see also Articles under Canoein eCurlitg.€ tGycling) : Clubs : 
Anatomy. see under Medicine. Are We an Athletic People? New R, an The C1 
Andorra, Harold Spender on, F_R, Jan. Atterbury, Bishop, Andrew Lang on, Black, Jan. “The 
Anno Domini 1796, by Alfred Whitman, Str, Dec. Amepapts of the Royal Family, by ‘‘ An Expert in Handw riting,” LE Coins, A 
Arbitration, see Peace and Arbitration. Colonies 
Archeology, sce Market Crosses; and Contents of American Journal of The St 
Archeevlogy, Antiquary, Reliquary. Babylonia: Recent Discoveries, by Prof, A. H, Sayce. C R, Jan. ’ _ Clerks 
Architecture, see Contents of Architectural Review, and Architecture. ‘ Bacteriology : Bacteria and Butter, by G. Clarke Nuttall, C R, Jav. Co-opera' 
Arctic Exploration : Balmoral, see under Scotland. Copts, De 
Dr. F. Nansen on Arctic Exploration; Interview, by J. A. Bain, Str, Balquhidder, see under Scotland. Couch, A 
De>. Rampton Fair, Devonshire, F. J. Snell. on, Lud, Jan. Counties 
The Jackson-Harmsw orth Polar Expedition, by Arthur Montefiore, G J, Barrett, Wilson, Interview, by P. C. Standing, Lud, Jan. Count 
Dec Barrow, Dr. Isaac, Handwriting of, Sun H, av. Court Lif 
Armenia and the Armenian Question (see also Syria) : Bate, Rev. Henry, Biographical, T B, Janu. Crime (se 
Armenia‘and the Forward Movement, by G. W. E. Russell, C R, Jan. Bavaria: The Schifflertanz and Metrgersprang in Munich, by * alguien,” _ The Re 
‘Armenia and Home Politics, by James Annand, Prog R, Jan C W, Dec. Cromwell 
The Great Assassin and the Christians of Armenia, by George McDermot, Beckford, William, Charles play ag tn on, New R, Jan. Cuba: 
C W, Dec: Beecb-Trees, George Paxton on, K, Dec. What & 
A Bystander’s Notes of the Armenian Massacre at Constantinople, by Yvan Beggars, sir Richard 'Tangye on. C J, Jan. United 
Troshine, Serib, Jan. Benson, Archbishop, M. B. Phillips ty Sun ag Jan. Curling, | 
Persian on the Armenian Massacres, by Rev. H. R. Haweis, NCR, Berkeley Castle, Elizabeth Hod , Os, Cycling : 
Jan, Bertholde; an’Historic Dwatf, Mary 78. Roberts on, St N, Jan. ou on 
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Bible and-Biblical Criticism (see also Contents of Aibliotheca Sacra, Expositor,” 


Expository Times, Homiletic Review, New Christian Quarterly): 
The Historical Character of the First Chapter of Genesis, by Dr. Molloy, 
! Ip BR. Dee: 
The Babylovian Father, Son, and Paraclete, by ‘“Chilperic,” Free R, 


Jan 
The Tie Neglect of the Bibie, by Prof. A. B. Bruce, ¥ M, Jan. 
Prof. Haupt abd:the ‘‘Polychrome” Bible, C. .H. Levy on, R R A, Dec. 
Birds (see also Poultry): . 
. Bird Migration in ‘tie British Isles, Scot * M, Dec. 
Bird Songs in Winter, by C. A. Wiichell, 
Books: 


Dec. 
Boothby, Guy, Interview, by John Hyde, W M, Dec. 


Bronté Family and Clement K. Shorter’s Book, Dr. William Wright on,” 


Bkman, 
Brownell, Wm. C., , George M..Hyde on, [wr A, Dee. 
Buckle, G. E., Character Sketch, Y M, J 
Burial Service, Prof. St. George Mivart Be: N ©, Dec 
— Bishop, and W, E. <ladstone’s * Studies,” R. A. Armstrong on, 


w W, Dec. 

pailer, Lady Eleanor C.; Helen:M. North on, OM, Jan. pang 
Butter, see under Dairy- Farming. . 

Byron, Lord, D. Brown Anderson. on; Scots, Jan. 


Calendars, C, Jan. 
Canada (see also Articles under Sport, and Contents of —e yp 

The Rise and Fall of New Francé; — J. Turner, Ch 

The Canadian Housekeeper and the Celestial, a May Hoskin, rat Jan. 
Canoeing down the Rhine, by R. Calhoun, Fr Lu an 

Carleton, William, Lrish Novelist, G.-Barhett-Smith on, F R, Jan. 
Carlyle, Thomas, Wm. Black on, G W; Jan... 
Caterpillars as Fungi, by. James Buckland, EI, J 
a Church (see also bear yr of. Catholic “Magazine, Catholic World, 

rush Ecclesiastical Record, Month): 

The Papal Bull, Sydney F. Sint on, c R; Jan. 
Catullus and His Friends, Mae, Jan. 
Channing, William EB. ~ R. Thurston én, NEM, Dec. 
Charity, see Philanthrop: 
Charles I., Execution vO % H. Firth on, C, Jan. . 
( ‘hateaubriant, Dame de, Count de Calonne on, N C, Jan. 
Chess, T, H. Allbutt on, G W, Jan. . 
Child, Professor, Prof. G. L. Kittredge on, A M, Dec. 
( ‘hildren (see a'so Articles under eer Homes and Shelters, Insuran:e) : 

Baby Incubators, J. W. Smith on; Str, 

Shall We deceive Our Children? by hang Langlois and Others, Fre R, 


Jan 
Our Ww aifs and Strays, by Duke of Fife, Q. Jan, 
Curfew for City Children in the United States, by Mrs. Johu D. Townsend, 


AR, 
Chioa a also Korean War): 
China and tlie Chinese, A. Mclean on, N C q Oct. 
Eastern Competition and W: estern Trade, by G. Briscor, W R, JF 
— Recollections of the Tai-Ping Rebellion, by Gen. E. horeehe, Co, 


Chinces Punishments by E. H. Parker, G@ M, Jan. 


Chinese ‘Question : The Canadian Housekeeper and the ‘Celestial, by May 
Hoskin, Lipp, Jan. 
Christmas : 


What the Spirit of Christraas saith to the Nations, by B. F. Trueblood, 
NE M, Dec. 
What the Christmas Spirit saith unto the Churches, by George Hodges, 


. NEM, Dec. * 

Charch and Christianity: Another Year of Church Entertainments io the 
United States, by Rev. W. B. Hae, F, Dec. 

Church of England and Social Reform, by Canon Scott Holland, Prog R, 


Jan 
Classics (see also Contents of Classical Review) : 
Classical Studies in America, by Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, A M, Dec. 
Clerks in the Colonies, by A. Slade, Y M, Jan. 
Clocks: 
Waterclocks, by G. Clarke Nuttall, G M, Jan. 
A Notable Clock at King’s Cross, by F. J. Crowest, @ W, Jan. 
Clubs : 
The Club of Dr. Johnson, by Prof. R. T. Stevenson, B Eo ane 
** The Sette of Odd Volumes,” F, M. Holmes on, G T, J 
Coins, Ata, Jan. 
Colovies (see ‘also Contents of the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute): 
The Sugar Outlook, by C. A. Barber, Se P, Jan. 
Clerks in the Colonies, by A. Slade, Y M, Jan. 
Co-operative Movement ‘jn Relation to Education, Prog R, Jan. 
Copts, Dora H..Cunnington on, Q, Jan 
Couch, A. T. Quiller, on His Literary ileaten; Bkman, De:. 
Counties: Which is the Cleverest County, by J. Holt Schooling, oe M, Jav. 
© ben Holidays for Town Children, by Lady Jeune, Eng W, Dec. 
Court Life, see under Queen Victoria. 
Crime es see also Articles under Prisons, Sregeine): 
The Relation of Crime to Education, C W, De: 
Cromwell, Oliver, Col. 8. Dewe W hite on, W R. Jan. 
Cuba: 
What shall be done about Cuba? by ery > o W. Hazeltine, N A R, Dec: 
United States and Cuba, by W. Hallett Philips, Nat R, Jan. 
Curling, by A. Graham Murray, P M M, Jan. 


Cycling : 
land, by’ George F. Parker, N A R, Dec. 


American Bicycles in E: 
Our Girls A-Wheel, by G. Bacon, G O P, Jan. 
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The New Child and Its Picture- Books, wy H. T. P., Bkman A,’ 
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Dairy-Farmiug: Bacteria and Batter, by * ae Coat Nuttall, © R, Jan. 
Daniel’s (Sausuel) Sonnets to L, £ 
ae Speech aind Speecheiteadting for: the Deaf, by J. D. Wright, c M, 


Dell 2 see under India. 

wen ; ye Way to unite the Democratic Vote, by J. M. Robertson, 
ree KR, Ja 

Depreciators of the Nation, by the Earl of Meath, F.R, Jan- 

Dahan, Charles, Christmas Characters of, by E. S. Lang Buckland, C F "a 


Drake “sir Francis, A. W. Durrant on, T B, Jan. 
Dress (see also Lace): 

A Century of French Costume, by Alice M. Earle, Chaut, aa 
Drinks, see undér Food. 


Farthquakes, Nerve Waves, and Telepathy, b Vaughan Com, K, Dec. 
Higeworth, Mara, Clara A. Macirone ay OP; Jam. 
Articles under Classics, 


Lleeaties (see. also Uatvorsttlens “and Contents of 
= alent Reviews, Educational Times, Hand and Eye, Parents’ 
view 
bag —_~ , by Sir John Dorington, Nat R, Jan. FRJ 
Efficiency olun Schools, Bishop. * » Jan, 
‘The Control of Voluntary Se As Yoxall, N.C 
ee ere een See by T. J. Mactiamara, W R, Jan. 
The Verdict on lege by Mrs. S. A. Barnett, N C, Jan. 
The: Educational Peace by Thomas Shaw, N C, Jan 
‘The Public School oh by H. H. Almond, New R, Jan: of 


Child-Study in the Traini of Teachers, dee A. Kirkpatrick, R R A, 
ek bon -be “sent to Boatiting- Schoo 


ie Heitaion of Women Teachers, Black, Jan 
at Oxford, by F. Dolman, E I, 
Edueetion in Relation to the Co-operative Movement Prog R, Jan. 
‘The Relation of Crime to Education, © W, Dec. ° . 
Egypt and the Soudan: Ten Years’ Captivity’ of Slatin Pailia in the Soudan, 
by Col. 8. E. Tillman, Cos, De:. 
. ieee see “Articles under Parliamentary, Deinocra-y, Wornan Suffrage. 
‘tricity : 
Are Electric Central Stations doomed? Eng M, Deo. * 
Power Transmission by A ltertiating beng, Currents, Cas-M, Dec. 
neg on see Transit ; and Contents of Cussier’s Magazine, Bagintering 


English History, see Atterbury (Bishop), Charles L har tag Oliver), Drake 
(Sir Francis), Nelson (1 a Hastings — ), Sluys (Battleof) 


K nglish Society, by G. W. Smalley, Harp, Jav. 
Ethics: Egoism the Sole Basis of Ethits, be 0. Northcote, Free R, Jan. 


Fiction : 
Fiction of 1896. H. W. Mabie on, R R A, Des. : 
The New Realism, by H. D. Traill, F R, Jan. { 
Elves, Knights, ‘iid the Great King. by rae er? MP, Jan. 

Field, Crederick, Rev. J. H. Burn on, Ex T, J 

Fielis, Mrs. Jaines T., and Her Friends, M. A. “pe W. Howe on, Bkman A, 


Dee. 

Finance (see also Articles under Protection and Fair Trade, Political Economy, 
Co-operative Movement, rp Banks, Coins; Ireland, United Sates, 
China, Persia, and Contents of Bankers’ Magazine, Board of Trade - 
Journal, Investors’ Review) : 

*, Prog R, Jan. 


_ Years of British E 

Money and Investments, € 
Ona TE, gga Princip'es ~ Public Affairs, by Clinton R. Woodruff, 
bbe Ksaminstion of Corporation Accounts by Auditors, Thomas L. Greene 


Dee. 
r ishing: a the Whitefish Nets, by Allau Hendricks, Lipp, Jan: 
Florence, see under Italy. 
l}orida: South Florida before the Freeze, +l R. G. Robinson, Lipp, Jan. 
Fog Possibilities, by A. McAdie, Hap, Jan 
‘olk-Lore, see Contents of Folk-Lore 
Food Supply (see also Articles under Agriculture, ‘Dairy-Farmitog, Poultry, 


ea): 
What London drifks, by J. Munro, C F M, Ji 
Foreign Policy of England (see also Articles enaee Armenian Questia; Peace, 
and Arbitration) : 
France, Germany and | England, by D. F. Hann an, W R, Jan. 
Forestry: National Forests, by C. J. Cornish, C, 
Fortescue, Johu, Biographical, Mac, Jan ‘ 
France (see also Articles under Armies, Navies, Madagascar, Canada, F Seach, : 
Revolutiou, Napoleon I., Napoleon If.): : 
Dr. Cornelius Herz’and the French Republic, by Sir E. J. ef FR, Jan.- 
France, Germany and England, by D. F. Hannigan, W R, 
The French Character in Politics, by Prof. Charles F. A. Currier, Chaut, 


Carts, aud the Bridge of Boats in 1814, by Lt.-Col. Ww. Hill James, p MM... 


Recollections of the Reign of Terror, by E. Gillard, Free R, Jan. 
Franklin, Benjamin, W. P. = on, MeCl, Jan... 
French Revolution, Prof. H. M way hed Chaut, Deo, 
Frost Freaks, by Jeremy 5 aie tr, Dec 


Gambling, Rev. C. L. Marson on; Prog R, Jan.” — 

Gas: How to reduce the Gon ‘il, ci, Jan. x et 

Geology (see also Contents of Geolog Magazine, Journal g, Geology 
The ‘Age of Mountains, by Prof. J. Logan Lobley, K; Jan. , 
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Germany (see also Articles under Labour, gee 
France, Germany, aud England, by D. F, Hannigan, W R, Jan. 
La Conqutte Allemande, by Paul pg New R, Jan. 
Hanover, Lady Jephson on, Ata, J 
Germany, Emperor William II. of, Biographical, JRU SE, Dec 
Ghosts: Sea Ghosts, by A. T. Story, C F M, J 
Gladstone’s (W. E.) Visitors’ Book, W. G. FitzGerald th Str, Dec. 
Gold Fields of South Africa, G. F, Becker on, Cos, De 
Goldsmith, Dr. Oliver, John Dennis on, LH, Jan. 
Graut, General Ulysses, 
Garland, Hamlin on, McCl, Jan. 
Porter, Horace, on, C M, Jan 
Gray, Sir Thomas, Sir Herbert Maxwell on, Black, Jan. 
Greece, Modern, 
Public Spirit in Modern Athens, by D. eee, C M, Jan. 
A Walk in a by M. Gardner, G Wyo an. 
Green, Prof. T. H., T. Common on, Tom, 
Guns: Old Guns and Their Owners, by ** * Son of the Marshes,” F R, Jan. 


Hampton Court in Byegone Years, by Mrs. R. C. Boyle, Nat R, Jan. 
Hanover, see under Germany. 
Harvard University, see under Universities. 
Tastings, Battle of, ‘J. H. Round on, Nat R, Ji 
Haupt, Professor, and the « Polychtome ”” Bibi, ©. H. Levy on, RRA, Dec. 
Herz,, Dr. Cornelius, Sir E. J. Reedon, F R, J 
History: The Year’s Advance in History, by ‘Albert B. Hart, R R.A, Dee. 
Holiday Freaks, by J. Pendleton, GM, Jan. 
Holland and Its Object-Lessons, by T. Carroll, NIR, Jan. 
Homes and Shelters: Child-Life in the Barnardo Homes, Eng W, Dec. 
Hood, Tom, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, on, P-L, Dec 
me ny (see also Nurses): 
Question of Hospital Reform, by Hugh P. Dunn, H, Jan. 
Housing of the Working Classes: New York’s Great Movement fur. Housing 
Reform, R R A, Dec. 
Hugo, Victor, and His Hom: at Guernsey, G 


Ibsen, Henrik, and Ibsenism : 
McNeill, Ronald, ov, Nat R, Jan. 
Sherard, R. H., on, H, Jan. 
Trail, H. D., on, Nat R, Jan. 
India (see also Contents of Indian Magazineand Review and oo Review): 
The Native Suldiery of India, by.K. Le Breton Martin, P M, J 
i ecasting Famines in India, by Douglas Archibald, K, a 
A Delhi Zenana, by W. Simpson, E I, Jan. 
‘The “ Gods” of Tniia, by F. M. Holmes, Q, Jan. 
Native Trackers in India, by Dr. C. Merk, Sun H, J: 
A Journey from Tonkin by Tali-fu to Assam, by Prince Henri d’Orleans, 


G. Jeanniot on, Serib, Jan. 


G 
“Individuals, Rights of, see under Socialism. 
Insects (see “also Caterpillars) : 
On mye and Drawing Insects, by Fred Enock, K, Jan. 
Insurance: Child Insurance, F. G. Gardiner on, H, Jan. 
Ireland (see also Contents of New Ireland Review): 
Ireland and the Next Session, by J. E. Redmond, N C, Jan. 
Is Ireland really Overtaxei? Blaek, Jan. 
™ copling of Ireland, by George H. Bassett, N A R 
me Irish History and a Moral, by Bernard Holland, Nat i J an. 
The Irish Policeman, by F rederick Langbridge, L H. Jan. 
Irish Literature: Novels of Irish Life, Mae, Jan. 
Ital 
Types of Italian Beauty, by George C. Haité, I, De 
Florence, the Land of Flowers, by Lady Mary W. “oF LR, Jan. 
In the Bay of Naples, by Rev. J. Murphy, N FR, Jan. 


Jamaica at Christmastide, J ulian Hawthorne, C M, Jan. 
Ja (see also Korean Wa 

The Commercial aeposeee ‘of Japan, H. Tennant on, C R, Jan. 
Junius, W. E. H. Lecky on, by N. W. Sibley, W R, Jan. 


Kernahan's (Coulson) Book ‘‘ The Child, the Wise. Man, and the Devil,” W. 
Lloyd on, W R, Jan 
Kimberley, see under Africa. 
Kindergarten, see under Education, 
‘Kipling, Rudyard, 
ipling’s “ The Seven Seas,” S mresian on, Bkman, Dec, 
Kipling as a Poet, by M, Schuyler, F, Dec. 
Koran, see under Mahomet and Mahomedanism, 
Korean War, Lieut. R. J. Byford Mair on, US M, Jan. 
Kraken, F. T. Bullen on, G@ W, Jan. 
Kriiger, President, N. A. Ross on, T M, Jan, 


Labour So also Articles under Women, Co-operative Movement) : 
The ‘Truth about Employers’ Liability, by Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb, 
Prog R, Janu. 
Lahey Riots and : ee **Government by Injunction,” by Leonard. E, 
Curtis, cag 5 
A Colony of the Geseaplored in Germany, by Josiah Flynt, A M, Dec. 
Lace: Point-Lace, by Arrabel Leftwich, L R, Jan, 
Lamb, Charles, Biographical, Mac, Jan. 
Languet, Hubert, G. Serrell on, T B, Jan. 
Law (see also Wills) : 
On the Prevailing Ignorance of the Law of England, by W. Blake Odgers, 


N , Jan 
The Statate Book, by J. H. Romanes, Sooke, Jan, 
The Road Mystery, by J. B. Allay, C, Jan. 
Lecky, W. B. H,, on Junius, by N. TW. Sibley, W R, Jan. 
Lee, Gen, Robert E , Gen. T. L. Rosser on, Fr L, Jan. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Liberal Leadership, by Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, N C, Jan. 
Libraries, see Contents of Library. 
Lincoln, Abraham, James F. Wilson on, N AR, Dec. 
Literature (see also Books, Fiction, Poetry, History, Irish Literature, American 
Literature) : 
Belles-Lettres of 1896, H. W. Mabie on, R R A, _ 
Ethics and Literature, by Julia Wedgwood, © R, J 
Twenty Years of Reviewing, by Prof iy § Biack, Jan. 
New Ideas in teaching Literature ; Discussi 
A Fate on the Ethics of Literary Sooomey. by Hon. Emily La wiess, N c. 
an 
Locomotion, see Transit, etc, t 
Lytton, Earl of, Poetry of, Prof. George Saintsbury on, F, Dec. 


Madagascar : 

The French in Mada; ascar, by the Rev. F. ra Greeny, N CG, Jan. 
Madagascar War, Col. Graves-on, U § M; J 

a and Mahomedanism : 

gs coran, by Dr. Wm, Wright, Sun H, Jan. 

Man, Rights of, by Fraucis Walter, Free R, Jan. 

Mansfield House, see under Settlements. 

Maps: An Attempt to reconstruct the Maps used by Herodotus, John Li! 

Myres on, » Dec. 

Market Crosses, Mary Howarth on, Ata, Jan. 

Marriage (see also Articles under Women) : 

Courtship and Marriage, by Mrs. Creighton, Sun M, Jan. ‘ 
Marriage and Divorce, M. E. Browne on, H, J 
A Mid-Country Gretna Green, in Derbyshire b by Zs Hyde, G M, Jan. | 

Mazarin, Cardinal, J. B. Perkins on, Chaut, 

Medicine (see also Hospitals, Nursing, Bacteriol ogy): | 
Anatomy Laws versus Body-Snatching, by Dr tT. Dwight, F, Dec. 
Quackery, by A. Bingham, Free R, Jan. 

Menageries, by Young Stewart, E I, Jan. 

Mental Clarification, by Mrs. Helen Wilmans, H, J: 

Mexico: The Ancient Silver Mines of Zacatecas, by °. Ss. Gleed, Cos, Dec. 

Milman, Lieut.-Gen. G., F. Banfield on, C F M, 

Missions, Foreign, see "Contents of Church Miastonarg Intelligencer, and 

Missionary Review of the World. 

Mistletoe of Bethlehem, by Dr. Hugh Macmillan, Q, Jau 

Montaigne, M. E. de., T B, Jan. 

Moody, D. L., F. B. Meyer on, T M, Jan. 

Morris, W’ illiam, 

Kenworthy, John C., on, NC R, Jan. 
Sharp, Wm., on, A M, Dec. 
Munich, see under Bavaria. 
Murrell, John, Martha McCulloch on, Harp, Jan. 


Nansen, Dr. F., Interview, by J. A. Bain, Str, Dec. 
Napoleon I. : 
. H. Rebarts on, C M, Jan. 
Napoleon I. on Himself, by G. Barnett Smith, ae C, Jan. 

Napoleon III., Life of, by Archibald Forbes, I, Dec. 

Natural History see also Plant-Life, Beech-Trees, Birds, Poultry, Insects, 
Caterpillars, Springboks, Sport, Menageries; and Contents’ ‘of Irish 
Naturalist, Natural Science, Nature Notes, Science-Gossip, and 
Science Progr ess): 

Our Fur Producers, by R. Lydekker, K, Dec. 

Sympathy witn the Lower Animals, by Prof. M. M. Curtis, BS, Jan. 

Natural oe panes, by “A Fellow of the Royal Miscroscopical 
Society,” Lud, 

Navies (axe also L atwate of Jowrnal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, United Service Magazines): 

Trifling with National Defence, by Spenser Wilkinson, Nat R, Jan. 

Marine Gaygisons for Naval Bases, by Major F.C, Ormsby-Johuson, F R, 
Jan. 

The ety in Naval Warfare, by Rear-Adm. John G: Walker and 
Others, 

Protected and Ciprteted hegre by * Nautilus,” K, Jan. 

Torpedoes in Action, C J, Jan. 

How We Tried to Torpedo Prince George in 1892, by F. T. Jane, C FM, 
Jan. 

French Naval Policy in Peace and War, by ae Ms Coart, N C, Jan. 

The United States Navy, by Edward Porritt, L H, Ji 

one Life at West Poiut, esr York, by Lieut. A. Hastings Brown, P MM, 


Seek Lord, 
Mahan, A. T., on, C ae — 
Russell, Clark, on, E I, J: 
New England and the Feraution of America, by Rev. P. O'Callaghan, C W, 


Dec. 
New Hebrides: The Eruption of Ambrym Island, by Commander H, E. 
Purey-Cust, G J, Dec. : 
New Zealand: 


New Zealand at Christmas, by 0. Hall, E I, Jan. 
Among the Waikato Maoris, by A. Inkersley, Fr L, Jan. 
Norton, Hon. Mrs., Miss I. A. Taylor on, Long, Jau. 
Nursing: : 
Modern Nurses, by Miss Nancy Paul, Nat R, Jan. j 
Nurses 4 la Mode, by Lady Priestley, N C, Dec. 


Optimism vzrsus Pessimism, by Rev. P. A. Sheehan, Ir M, Jan. 
Oratory : United States Political Oratory, by H. T. Pecky Bkman A, Dec, 
Osborne, Owen Conway on, W M, Dec. 


Palestine: Prof. Buhl’s New Geogra; by; Prof. G. A. Smith on, Ex, Jan, 
Pantomimes, Rev. Dr. Hardern on, an, 
Paper-Folding, L. 8. Lewis on, Str, Dec. pre 


Parliamenta 
Woman 


The House 
How the 
Jan. 
Young Me 
Patmore, Co 
Pauperism a 
Poor Law 
Peace and A 
Pembroke, L 
Persia: EB 
Peters, Dr. 
Philanthrops 
Philosophy, s 
Magazis 
Photography 
zine) 
Photograp! 
“X” Rays 
Vlant- Life (8 
Some Cur 
Dec. 
Poetry of 189 
Political Eee 
Politica 
Usury atid 
Politics (eee: 
The Politi 
The Year’ 
Dec. 
Polo, Marco, 
Ponsonby, Hi 
Portugal, Que 
Positivism, se 
Poultry, P. A 
Presentation | 
Prisons: Pen 
Protection an 


Queen Victor 
The Sixtiet 
Cork and 
Lee, R. 1 
Sinclair, 
Wood, Si 
Three Wee 
Osborne, bj 
Balmoral, b 
Where the 
A Monogra 


Race Problen 
The Religic 
Gambling a 

Railways: 

A Lesson fi 
Wire-Rope 
Anerican I 
Railroad B 

Chibas, I 
The Trans- 

Religion, see | 

Rhodes, Cecil, 

Rhone Vj alley 





home, Ancier 
oyal Family 
The Autogr 
L R, Jan. 
Royalty : Fut 
Ruskin'’s (Job 
Russell, Lord, 
Russell, Irwit 
Russell, W.c 
» Ther 


Russia, Empr 
Cassia in Asis 
Siberia, the 
The Trans-! 
Ryan, Father, 


Mlvation Arn 
Ninitation, see 
Nwings Bank 
Science : 
Science of tl 
Science at tl 
Jan. 
The Popula 





nerican 


NC, 


hn Li 


Dec. 
r, and 


Dec, 


INDEX. 


Parliamentary (see also Articles under Politics, Democracy, Liberal: Party, ’ 


Woman Suffrage, Ireland) : 

Lord Rosebery’s Resignation and Armenia, by James Annand, Prog R, 
Jan. 

A Fresh Start for the Government, Black; Jan. 

The Decline of Premiership, by Johv M. Robertson; N C R, J 

Is Parliamentary Eloquence decaying at Westminster? by Justin MeCarthy, 


N CR, Jan. 
The House of Commons, by Augustine Birrell, C, Jan. 
How fess Proceedings of Parliament are. recorded, by A. A. Taylor, PM, 
You a Men in the House of Commons, by F: Dolman, Y M, Jan. 
fatm re, Coventry, Arthur Symons on; New R, Jan. 
fauperism and the Poor Law: 
Poor Law Reform, by Geoffrey Drage, he CR 
Peace and Arbitration and the Colonies, ~ Toy “ Cola ™ New R, Jan. 
at 


Pembroke, Lord, Prof. A. ¥. Dicey on, 
Persia: Ep ish Enterprise in Persia, by Francis on ‘Crow, NC, Janu. 
Peters, Dr. Carl, Miss bah Sellers ou, F Ry Ji 


Philanthropy : Charity Organization, by H. prey B. Bosauquet, C R, Ji 
Philosophy, see Articles under Ethics ; Optimism ; and Contents of Metaphysical 
Magazine. 
Photog’ cape (see also Contents of Photogram, Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
ne 
Ph eee LSE C J, Jan. 
“X”’ Rays in the Edison vga tly by J. Nairn, G W, Jan. 
Vlant- Life (see also Mistletoe, Forestry): 
Some Curious Facts in Plant Distribution, by W. Botting Hemsley, K, 
De 
Poetr . of 1896, H. W. Mabie on, R R A, Dec 
Politial Economy (see also Contents’ of Economic Journal, Journal of 
Political Economy) : 
Usury atid Titetest, by F. a, Perry Coste, Free’ R; Jan. 
Politics (eee also Articles unde Parl —s etc.) : 
The Political New Year, by £. J. Dillon, CR. 
The Year’s Advance iu Political Science, ay ‘i ibert B. Hart, R R A, 
Dec. 
Polo, Marco, Noah Brooks on, St N, Jan. 
Pousonby, Hou. Sara, Helen M, North*on, C M, a 
Portusal, Queen of, Miss H. Friederichs on, W M, Dec. 
Positivism, see Contents of Positivist Review. 
Poultry, P. Anderson Graham on, € J, Jan. 
Prese ntatton at Court, by Lady Jeune, I, Dec. 
Prisons: Penal Colontes, Arthur Griffiths on, N A R, Dec. 
Prote ‘tion and Fair Trade, A, £. Hake on, Tom, Dec. 


Queen Victoria : 
T pe > Sixtieth Year of the Qaeen’s Reign, and How to Celebrate it, by,— 
ork and Orrery,; Countess of, P M M, Jan. 
Lee, R. W., P M M, Jan. 
Sinclair, ‘Archdeacon, PM 5 = 
Wood, Sir Evelyn, P M M, Ja 
Th-ee Weeks at the Court of Wins, by Sir ©. Murray, C, Jan. 
Osborne, by Owen Conway, W M, De: 
Balmoral, by Alex, T. Metonnochi, W M, Dee. . 
Where the Queen Worships, by A. H. Beavan, Sun M, Jan. 
A Monograph, Arg, Jan. 


Race Problems of America : 
The Religion of the Red Indian, by Dr. J. Wells,-Sun M, Jan. 
_ferabting among the Iroquois, by E. Pauline Johnson, Lud, Jan. 
ilways: 
A Lesson from the London and North Western Railway, Pree R, Jan. 
Wire-Rope Railways in the Air, Corrie Sefton on, Str, De: 
Anerican Railroad Dersenmest, by H. G. Prout, Le 
Railroad Building and ganese Miuiog in Culom by Eduardo J. 
Chibas, Eng M, Dec. 
The Trans-Siberian Railway, by = Y. Simpson, ynah Jan. 
Religion, see Contents of New. World. 
Rhodes, Cecil, see under Africa. 
Rhone Valley, by C. W. Wood, y Are, + ‘an, 
home, Ancient,—Literary Landmarks, by Laurence Hatton, Harp, Jan. 
Boyal. Family (see also Queen Victoria ): 
The Autographs of the Royal Family, by “An Expert in Handwriting,” 
L R, Jan 
Royal ty: Futare Kings, b by Marie A. Belloc, L H, Jan. 





Ruskin's (John) Letters, William G. Kingsland on, P L, Dec 
Russell, Lord, of Killowen, * A Templar” on, C W, Nov 

Russell, Irwin, Humopurist, Prof. W. M. Paskervill on, Chaut, Dec 

Russell, W. Clark, ananbpnel Pad R. Blathwayt, G T, 

Bussia : Theatre-Going in St. Petersburg, by ‘aie . Hapgood, Lipp, 


Jan, 
Rincia,” Empress of, L R, Jan, 
Cassia in Asia: 
Siberia, the Country ofthe Yakuts, Scot G M, Dec 
The Trans-Siberian Railway, by J. Y. Simpson, Black, Jan. 
Ryan, Father, T. Kennedy on, N I R, Jan. 


Silvation Army Detective Agency, Y M, Jan. 
Sanitation, see Contents of Public Health, Sanitary Reriat. 
‘wings Banks: People’s Banks, by Mrs. K. M, Lynch, C’'W, Nov. 
Science : 
Science of the Queen’s Reign, by John Mills, K, Jan. 
ae me at the Beginning of the Cetitury, by Dr. H. 8. Williams, Harp, 


tie Popular Science of the Year, by Ripley Hitchcock, R R A, Dec 
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Scotland (see also under Education): 

Balmoral, by Alex. I. McContiochie, W 

Place-Names of Balquhidder, by Mrs. rs. Carnegie, G M, Dec. 
Settlements : a Day in Mansfield House, Canning Town, by P. L.; Darker, 


Seymour, feos, J. G. Alger on, W R, Jan. 
Shakespeare : 
Shakespeare’s Later Verse, Prof. J. B. 
Shakespeare and the New —— Cw, 
ents (see also Contents of Nautical 
” in Deep-Sea Salvage; C J, Jan. 4 
The Martha Washington Case, by Lida hk MeCube, McCi, pa a 
Siberia, see under Russia in Asia. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 


on, P L, Dec. 
ov. 


ine) : 


& Sarat om 28 Son, Stella.” T. . Marga on, P 1, Dec 
Sidney's ** Ast: and "T. G. uis on, « 
Silver Vince of eaten: Mexico, C. 8. iy ay hee , COs, Dec Ay = 


Sluys, Battle of, Alfred T. Story on, Nat 


Smuggling in Sussex, by Aithur Beckett, ee Jan. ‘ 
Socialism, Social Reform, etc. : 

The Internations! Socialist Con; M. ety N-C R, Jan. 

Signs of the Times in Social w. NCQ, Oct. 


Social Liberty, by J. Armsden, Free 

The Individual always the Unie ta “a H. Seat WR, Jan. 
The Social Law «f Service, by Dr. N. D. Hillis, B §, Jan. 
The Church of England and Social Reform, by Genes Scott Holland, 


Prog R, Jan. 
Social Classes in the American Re: Republic, b L. Godkin, A M, 
South America : United States T with | be America, by T. eS Search, 


AR, Dec. 
Spain, Court of, by Mary S. Warren, C F M, Jan. ; 
Sport Km also lahing, Spring bok-Shooting ; and Contents bad Badshixton 
ine, Ou 
‘The Game of aaa, by C. Phillips- Walley, C.Jan. / 
Springbok-Shooting by H _ 
Steel’s (Mrs. F. A.) Novel ye the Indian utiny, by J. Lockwood ciate. 


Sunday Rest a Civil Right, by John Chariton, Can M, Dec. 
Sunday Schools, Walter I. Hervey on, R R A, Dec 1 
Syrian Massacres, Dr. Wm. Wright on, C R, Jan. 


Tea, E. V. Lucas on, C, J 
Telegraph: the Making afd if Laying of an Atlantic Cable, by H. Muir, McCL 


a aud the Liquor Traffic: Drunkenness; the Habitual Offender, 
, Jan. 


tg interview, feb ben on Za i Eng W, Dec " 
o hacky, M. Griffin, I Si , ? 
fects ieee aa pre Crowe, Serib, Jan. s 


Wittiam Archer, F R, Jan. 


oing in, pines Ma Isabel F. Hapgood, Lipp. Jan, 

Thoresn, pore y Sve Bradford sys on, AM, Dec. 
Titchfield, Juhn Nf ag te ou, & 
Toys: Outlandish Ti 
Transit (see also sttisies pikes Railways, Shi ing) 

Progitis tt Locate = the V’ ta, by M. G. Mulhall, G W, 
srvidiortlt ote 
Trumbull’s Cb) bolle, 16 Master-Passion,” W. I. Fletcher on, BS, Jan. 
Turkey and Abe ‘Armenian see Armenian Question. 
Tweedmouth, Lady, by “E ” W H, Jan, 
United States (see. also Children, NaS Race alten 


ltl cate 
Housing the Wi ey Socialism ; Universities, ae 
Yratory ; Church and - "Christiant Ocke + American Literature ia ‘avies, 





tie Ca 
ee in America, by Dr. Mosicure’D, Conway, NCR, 
an, 
The Recent Presidential Election, Leonard Courtiey on, N C, Jan. 
; Its Lessons and 1ts Warnings by,— 
Means, D. MacG., F, eke 
= bree see D: F, Dee, : : ‘ 
ut t ke 
Mr. McKinley’ ’s Opportunity, wieay ren ARs Dee 
Bas ye Election settled the m: J. Bryan, NA R,. 
Reform of the Curren ae aC, "hie and Otbers, N A R, Dec. 
Amecin BONS Wak ie by E. ly Banks, 
“lection Day in Poorer New . LJ 
A Century’s Struggle for the Franchise in America é by Prof. F. N. Thorpe, 


Harg, Jan. 
Are ) Aeicah Institutions of Dutch Origin ?’ by Sydney G. Fisher, Lipp. 
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United States. —continued. 
The Art of Public Imp’ovement in America, by Mary C. eae AM, Dez. 
A Meno = Arility in the Western United States, by C. M. Harger, 


Whitby Jet, P. Hemery on, P M, J 
Wilkins, Miss Mary E., Dr. W. Ssenerione Nicoll on, W H, Jan. 
Wills; and Will-Making, by C. Dae ‘d sg Jau. 
Windsor, by *‘ A Windsor Man,” W H, J: 
W ire-Rope Railways in the Air, Corrie Sefton on, Str, De 
Wolverhampton, W. J. Gordon on, L H, Jan. 
Women (see also Articles under Education) ; 
Should Christian Women have the Ballot? by J. L. Parsons, N C Q, O-t. 


NAR, LI 
— Ekates “Trade with South America, by Theodore C. Search, N AR, 
The ig artment Store of America, by 8S. H. Adams, Serib. Jan. 








Universities 


Drawbacks of a Coll 
American Universities aud Colleges, by Madeline V. Abbott, Fr L, Jan. 


les (see also Contents of Harvard Graduates Magazine) : 


Education, by C. F. Thwing, F, Dec. 
Aberystwith, the Welsh Alma Mater, by Kent Carr, Ata, Jan. 


A Child of Harvard, by Col. Thomas W. Higginson, A M, Dec. 
Princeton in the ‘American Nation’s Service, .by Woodrow Wilson, F, Dez. 
Women’s Colleges, see under Education. 


Veitch, Prof., Recollections of, Scots, Jan. 
Vesta, Priestess of, by S. E. Hall, M P, Jan. 
Wales (see also under Universities) : 

The Welsh Land Commission, C, Morgan Richardson ov, Nat R, Jan. 
Walnut Lore, by Lee J. Vance, Lipp, Jan. 
War, Absurdity of, by E. L, Godkin, C M, Jan. 
Warwick Castle, by Countess of Warwick, P M M, Jav. 


Waterclocks, by G. Clarke Nuttall, G M, Jan. 


eo ae. 
SERIALS NOW RUNNING IN THE MAGAZINES. 
AUTHOR. Srory. MAGAZINE. ,/Becuy. Avrasor. Story. MaGazine. Becuy. 
Alger, Horatio, Jr. . Gerald’s Mission . . Frank Leslie’s Apr. ’96 Ker, David . . . TornfromitsFounda- Young England Jan. ‘9% 
» tious 
iy Kipling, Rulyard . Captains Courageous. MeClure’s Nov. 96 
Avery, Haroli . . Lost, Stolen, or Little Folks. . Jan. ’97 Magazine and 
Strayed Pearson’s 
Baring-Gould, Rev.S. Perpetua . . Sunday, Mazga- Jan. ’97 ne 
zin Lee, Charles . . . The Woes of John LeisureHour . Nov. 
Beale, Anne . . . The White Rose of Girl’s Own Nov. ’96 ‘Trelill 
the Mountains Paper Lyall, Edna . . « Wayfaring Men . . Good Words. . Jan. 
Béllerby, Isabel . . Organist’s Quiver .. . Nov. 96 Maclaren, Ian. Kate Carnegie. . « se ~ paaractaael Feb. '% 
ughter zine 
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THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” AND ITS DEVELOPMENTS. 





























HOLLYBUSH. 


TO MY READERS. 


—stiner~ 
-Hottysvsn, / 
Christmastide, 1896. 


EVEN years ago this season I was preparing for the publication of the first number of the Revizw or Reviews 
Many of my best friends earnestly warned me, in all sincerity, that I was rushing headlong to ruin. I was 
told roundly that I was stepping from the editorship of a daily paper into the gutter, and even those who were 

most cheerful calculated that I should be extraordinarily lucky if I could command a circulation of from 20,00) 
to 25,000 per month. For those were the days before the Review or Revrews had begun the new era of periodical 
literature in England. Personally, I do tot think I ever ventured to hope that I should have more than 50,000 
circulation, with which I thought I might be well content. Now, after seven years, I am preparing once more 
for the publication of a January number of the Review or Reviews. The novelty, of course, has long ago faded, 
and the very success which attended the launching of the new venture has brought into the field an army of new 
magazines, all of which ave diligently profiting by the quickened interest in periodical literature which dates from 
seven years ago. But this time the printing order for the Revizsw or Reviews in London is 100,000, and this is 
less than one-half the total circulation of the Review or Reviews outside of England. Altogether, we shall print 
between 200,000 and 220,000 copies of the three Ravizws or Reviews which are now issued every month in London, 
New York and Melbourne, It used to be an old: calculation that every newspaper was seen by five persons. This 
is an exaggeration for newspapers, but it is probably not far from the mark in relation to magazines, which lie about 
for a whole month, and are often sent from one household to another, to say nothing of those which are read in 
public libraries, Accepting this calculation as a fair average, the result of the enterprise which began amid such 
a downpour of discouraging vaticinations seven years ago is that the three Reviews or Reviews Fam form part 
of the regular reading of one million persons. That is an achievement for which I have good cause to be grateful. 
This is assuredly a case in which we may well thank God and take courage, confronting the next seven years with 
good confidence, and joyfully hoping that we may be able in the years that are to come still more efficiently to 
realise the ideal with which this periodical was founded, 

But if I have reason to rejoice over the immense number of persons to whom the Review or ReviEiws comes 
monthly as a message charged with the cream of the periodical literature of the world, I have still more reason to 
rejoice when I reflect upon who my subscribers are. The Review or Reviews is the only periodical in the world 
that has a circulation of one hundred thousand and over, which does not appeal to the taste for fiction. There are 
probably three or four magazines in the world with a larger circulation than the Review or Reviews, only one of 
which is published outside the United States. But all of those six-figure circulations, without any exception, owe 
their success almost entirely to their fiction. Take away the short story and the serial story-from-any.one-.of them 
and they would at once drop to the five-figure limit. Nor is the absence of fiction the only feature which 
differentiates the Review from its many contemporaries. The magazines which hayé ‘achieved the. greatest 
circulations are essentially what are called popular, in the sense of containing plenty of light interesting reading that 
is not overburdened with ideas, and that carefully avoids being-in any sense political. In the Review or Reviews 
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we have from the first endeavoured to make the magazine, as much as possible, a yery 
compost or pemmican of all the ideas of all the writers in all the other periodicals inthe 
world, and further we have, in every one of the three Reviews, recognised that polities 
form a large part in the life of a nation, and have never issued a number without, uttering 
a very clear and certain sound on the great issues which command the attention of the 
people, _ Thus the Review or Revrews has eschewed fiction, has grappled with. every 
subject that has come before public attention, no matter how difficult it might be, and_as 
the result of thus flying in the teeth of all the recognised canons for the making of a 
great success in periodical literature, we Have the achievement before us. 

T well remember the editor. of one of our halfcrown monthlies saying to me, when 
the success of our first number had been essured, “ Well, you have induced thirty thousand 
persons to buy your first number, but I tell yon frankly I don’t see how you are ever going 
to get them to do it again; there is far too much solid matter for the sixpenny public,” 
The result, however, has shown that there is a public, thoughtful, intelligent, interested in 
ideas and movements, which,is larger than that of the combined public of all the half- 
crown magazines published in England. It is indeed not too much to say that itis 
through the pages of the Review or Reyrews that the majority of persons who know 
anything about the contents of the higher class magazines gain their knowledge, Hence 
the very nature of the Review or Revrews operates as a kind of magnet drawing to 
itself the more thoughtful and intelligent readers of the community, as a magnet draws to 
itself all the steel filings from the dust and litter of a workshop table. ; 

From the first the Review has always appealed to two classes at the opposite extremes 
of the social pole. On one side there are men like Lord Rosebery, the Lord Chief Justice 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the British army, the pressure of whose duties had very 
largely shut them out from enjoying the pies | of periodical literature until our handy 
guide or vade mecum ance Sop Busy professional men of all kinds, and those who find it 
a necessity of existence to keep themselves in touch with the movement of the world’s 
affairs, but who haye not time to sit down and digest all the magazines and all the 
reviews, find the Revigw or Reviews exactly what they need. At the other extreme are 
the great number of persons who have the time and inclination to study, but not, the 
means to possess themselves of the periodicals which they would otherwise be glad to read, 
The idle class as a rule, whether among the rich or the poor, do not trouble about reviews; 
they find their literary pabulum in magazines freighted with less substantial fare, 

Another special feature of the circulation of the Review or Reviews is the extent to 
which it is scattered. over. the whole world, Our three great blocks.of circulation are in 
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“His Royal Highness hopes you will be successful in 
azcomplishing the object which you have in view.”—Sim Francis 


KNOLLYS. 


the three great sections of the English-speak- 
ing world—the home countries, America and 
Australia; but there is hardly any part of the 
habitable globe in which we have not sub- 
seribers. Dr. Nansen, in his journey to the 
Pole, carried with him, as part of the litera- 
ture of the Fram, a set of volumes of the 
Review or Reviews, and that only illus- 
trates the way in which the Rrv:g¥ pene- 
trates overywhere. The other day I had a 
letter from a 


almost equivalent toa bundle of 
letters from.home. Now and 
then correspondents will write 
me from the heart of the Austra- 
lian bush, sending words of kindly greeting, 
and assuring me that in those solitudes the 
Review or Reviews is a Godsend, linking 
them on to the civilisation which they have 
left for years. 
Iam glad to find so ready an appreciation 
on the part of 





Scotch travel- 
ler—who had 
been going up 
and down the 
Holy Land 
from one end 
to the other— 
who wrote to 
say he had not 
set eyes on an 
English maga- 
zine or news- 
paper during 
the whole of 
his pilgrimage, 
excepting at 
Bethel, where 
to his great joy 
he came upon 
a number of 
the REVIEW oF 
REVIEWS. 
Every now and 
then letters 
turn up which 
show that 

have subscri- 
bers in the most 
out-of-the-way 
places—as, for 
instance, in the 
Falkland Is- 








my- readers of 
the vitality 
which I always 
endeavour to 
make palpitate 
in every page of 
the Revisw. I 
remember Pro- 
fessor Drum- 
mond warning 
me when [I 
started the 
Review _ that 
everything 
would depend 
upon the cook- 
ing of the vari- 
ous viands se- 
lected, and that, 
so far as his ex- 
perience went, 
boiled magazine 
was extremely 
unpalatable. I 
have always, 
therefore. en- 
deavoured, even 
at the risk of 
being accused 
of infusing my 
personality 
everywhere, to 
serve such ex- 








lands, and every 
lone outpost of 
English civili- 
sation. Only those who have had practical 
experience know ‘how a magazine like the 
REvIEw comes as a névus between the 
scattered members of a family. One in- 
stance recently came under my notice: the 
Review was taken inin England; after being 
read, it was posted to a son who 
was serving in the Army in 


MOWBRAY HOUSE: 








India, and then posted on by 
him in turn to another brother 
who had settled in the heart of 
Tasmania, where the arrival of 
the Revisw is hailed monthly as 





“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICES, 


tracts and 
notices of tke 
magazines as I publish with a sauce piquante 
of criticism, and hence many times a notice of 
an article kesomes very much like a leading 
article written upon it; but.on the whole, 
although occasional'y I receive remonstrances 
on the ground that my tone should be more 
neutral, I have escaped the chief peril which 
threatens all such magazines, viz., the dishing 
up of literary wares without pepper and salt. 
Readers, no doubt, often swear at me, 
and sometimes swear by me, but the fact 
that they do swear one way or the other 
is the best of all possible proofs that 


“Very much obliged to Mr. Stead. Her Majes’y (the 


Empress Frederick) proposes to subscribe for the ‘ Review. 
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A Literary 
Liebig’s Extract.” 
—Tar Lorp Cuter 
JUSTICE. 





the magazine is aliye and fulfils its vocation 
as a living link between the ocean-sundered 
members of our common family. Last month, 
for instance, a correspondent wrote to me 
from Connecticut, “The Review comes to 
me regularly, and when I come home after 

a hard day’s work and see it lying on the 
supper-table before me, it recalls old 
times, old friends; and the dear lang 
syne, and it seems to bridge the space 
between the two hemispheres.” 

Of course the bulk of our circulation is 
in English- 
speaking coun- 
tries, but there 
is a widely- 
scattered rem- 
nant under 
foreign flags of 
whose existence 
I only learn 
from time to 
time when 
something in 
the Rrvizw 
strikes the rea- 
ders’ attention 
and they write 
tome. As, for in- 
stance, the other day 
I received a letter from 
an old subscriber at an out- 
of-the-way place in Chili. JI 
sent me some interesting in- 
formation concerning German 


he is a sheep farmer, and his 

flocks number twenty-five thousand heads, 
Tn the midst of his flocks and herds he says 
he keeps himself in touch with the old 
country by the Revirw or Reviews. We 
have also many subscribers who are not 
English. I had a letter the other day from a 
Government office in Burmah, written by a 











( TEMI'LE HOUSE; 5 
competition in that Republic; sy rcpi.isner’s cmier orsices. hopes, voluntarily secluded 


Mohammedan, who writes excellent English, 
and who expressed his admiration for the 
REVIEW minus a strong regret that it should 
in his opinion be somewhat hard upon the 
followers of Islam ! ; 
Apart from the ordinary subscribers wh 
pay for their magazines, either direct. or 
through the trade, I have one particular 
section of readers whom I regard with 
more interest perhaps than almost any 
other. Scattered far and wide over the 
heathen world, there are to be found at 
wide intervals 
centres of 
Chiistian civi- 
lisation, where 
many of theélite 
of our race toil 
laboriously 
from year’s end 
to year’s end, 
endeavouring 
to win the 
non - Christian 
world to some 
knowledge of a 
purer religion 
and higher 
civilisation than 
that which they have 
hitherto enjoyed. These 
men oceupy the picket posts 
of the Christian Church. They 
nie engaged in many instances 
on tle forlornest of forlorn 
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from the social, religious, and 
intellectual privileges which they would have 
enjoyed in their homes; they have faced the 
malaria of the tropics and the dangers of 
martyrdom at the spears of the men whom 
they seek to convert in obedience to the same 
impulse which thirteen hundred years ago 
rent Augustine to our shores. 





** A Guide to Magazinedom. 
Extremely useful.” 
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“Very great help to readers in London, and still more to 
readers out of London.”—€arpinat Mannine. 


After the first year of the publication of the Review, IT intimated to the 
various missionary societies that, if they would undertake to forward the Review 
to their missionaries, I was prepare. to supply them with as many copies as they 
had missionaries, Of course in many cases missionaries labour in one district, and 
hence, for the saving of postage, one copy is despatched to a particular centre, which goes 
the round of the settlement. Month by month now, for nearly six years, I have issued 
for this free delivery to missionaries nearly one thousand copies per month, and it. is 
probable that none of all the copies that have been issued have been more useful for the 
purpose which the Revimw was founded to attain. The Rey. W. G. Lawes, for instance, 
wrote to me from New Guinea declaring that his “ Thank yon” is the sincere. expression 
of the thought and desire of hundreds of missionaries throughout the world. ‘If the 
Review had been written and compiled expressly for us, it could not have been more useful 
to our need.” If any Missionary Society in London should not have been aware of this 
offer, it still stands good, for I shall not be satisfied until every mission station in the 
world is linked on to the English-speaking world at large. by the monthly visits. of. the 
Review ; but I cannot undertake to deal with individual missionaries. 

Notwithstanding some points on which I hayecome short of the full measure of success; 
the founding aud conducting of the Review or Reviews during these seven years is an 
achievement of which I have good reason to be proud. .When it is remembered that the 
mere brute weight of the paper consumed in the printing of the Review or , Revigws 
every month amounts to, more than fifty tons, a pleasant thought sometimes cheers, me, 
during the waking moments of a sleepless night; for in faney I see this great huge bulk 
of fifty tons of paper lying inert before me, suddenly touched with the magic wand 
of a good idea, and forthwith the whole mass becomes transformed, as in a fairy-tale, 
into two hundred thousand living messengers, who fly to the uttermost parts of the world 
carrying to the English-speaking folk everywhere news from the Motherland. 

The head office of the Review remains as at first, in Mowbray House, close to the site 
of the Temple, and I still edit the periodical from the windows which look down upon 
a panorama of ¢ity life almost unequalled in the world, both for variety and sweep of the 
panorama of the Present, and still more for the wealth of historical associations. of the 
Past which cluster round the great are made by the river in its course from the Abbey 
to St. Paul’s. On the other side of the Temple stands Temple House, the commodious 
business premises erected by Messrs. Horace Marshall and: Son, who, in addition to 
conducting the largest wholesale news business after W. H. Smith and Sons, have for 
years past undertaken the publishing of. all the magazines and books issued from this office. 

The Review is printed by Messrs, William Clowes and Sons, Limited, Stamford Street, 


S.E., who for many years have held a position in the front rank of London printers, One, 


of theit premises—those in which the Review or Reviews is printed and, bound—abut 
the river on the south side, so that the three centres of editing, printing, and publishing 
oceupy the points of an equilateral triangle, the apex of which lies south of the: Thames. 

In the conduct of the Review TI have pursued always a business policy analogous to 
that I have recommended for the Empire. . That is to say, the Ruvrew has been ran on 
Home Rule lines. The editing and general control has been vested;in my hands from the 
first, nor since the publication of the third number have I had any partner in the affairs of 
the English Revirw; but the publishing, printing, and advertising—the advertisements 
have now for six years been in the able and energetic hands of Messrs. John Haddon and 
Co.—are all handed over to firms whose special business it is to attend to. the departments 
which they have in charge. That is to say, my publishing, advertising, and printing are 

all done by contract, nor have I anything to do with the details of the work. 

The Review or Reviews in New York is conducted on different principles. 
The entire control of that Review has, from the first, been vested in the 
competent hands of Dr, Albert Shaw, who, after a year, during which he edited 


“A priceless help 
to all who read.” 4 
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“Extremely useful and con- 
venient, especialiy to public men.” 
--Dvxke or DEvONSHIRE. 





the Review on my account, has subseyuently become partner and managing director of the 
business which he has practically created in the United States, The Review or Revrews 
of New York has from the first been edited, by an, American with an independence as 
absolute as if it had no connection whatever with the parent Review. ‘This was the case 
before Dr. Shaw became partner, a change which concerned the interior and. business 
arrangements of the Review, but in no way affected its policy. ‘In the American office at 
Astor Place the whole of the business of the Review is centralised. Dr. Shaw does his own 


publishing and his own advertising, and the results, it must be admitted, are such as to 
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justify the Dias which he has pursued. Looking over the Revirw or. Reviews.of New 
York issued during the last year, I find the number of advertisement pages sometimes rises 
to nearly 100 per month, and I am glad to hear from publishers that they consider 
they get better‘returns for their advertisements in the American Review. than in any other 
magazine published in New York. This is no doubt due to the fact that the Revirw or 
Reviews in America circulates largely among the book-buying, studious classes; and it has 
a great hold on the American colleges. Its position in the United States is indeed unique. 
There are other American magazines which exceed it in. circulation, but there is no 
American magazine which affords to the American public of all the States the same 
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“A boon to men of the English- 
. speaking race.” 
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opportunity of discussing current issues, 


~The other magazines with large circulations 


go to press so long before the end of the 
month that they can hardly be utilised as 
the medium for the discussion of con- 
temporary problems in politics. The dis- 
tances in Amcrica are so enormous that no 
daily paper, or even a weekly paper, can 
command a circulation co-extensive with the 
Republic; hence I found myself constantly 
saying when I was in the United States that, 
while the Revirw or Reviews in England 
was a convenience and a luxury, in the 
United States it was an absolute necessity of 
life. Among the agencies which contribute 
to moulding a great Republic into one, 
there are few more valuable or more 
efficacious than the magazine which Dr. 
Shaw qon- 
duets with so 
much energy 
and skill. 
Even those 
who most dis- 
sent from the 
policy which 
at times Dr. 
Shaw has felt 
it his duty to 
pursue,. can- 
not deny the 
influence 
wielded by 
the Rrview. 
This was 
specially 
notable in the discussions which arose over 
the Venezuelan frontier. Both in raising 
the question and in settling it, Dr. Shaw 
played a leading part. He has also taken a 
very decided line in relation to Cuba, the 
Sandwich Islands, and the development of 
the American navy. The RkEvIEw oF 
Reviews of New York in all these matters 
is animated by the same Imperial spirit in 
which the parent Review was conceived, and 
the fact that its allegiance is primarily due 
to the Stars and Stripes, rather than to the 
Union Jack, is a mere local detail, a matter 
of geography rather than of policy. At 
home, as might have been expe:ted from 
Dr. Shaw’s distinguished re- 
cord in the study of municipal 
problems, the Rrview has 
been ‘an invaluable organ for 
stimulating and guiding the 
civic revival which has been 
so happily felt in many 
American cities during the 
last few years. In the late 


DR. SHAW, 
American Editor. 


“ Good, and likely to profit people in a hurry.” Mheol_ 





“A great convenience to scholars 
and to the reading public.” 


Presidential election, Dr. Shaw, 
although unmistakably in sympathy 
with Mr. McKinley, nevertheless 
treated Mr. Bryan’s candidature, from 
the first, with an impartiality as con- 
spicuous as it was rare. 

In Australia the Revirw or 
Reviews is edited and directed by the Rev. 
W. 4H. Fitchett, Ex-President of the 
Wesleyan Conference of Australasia, who 
has succeeded in establishing a, thoroughly 
successful Australasian magazine, The mag- 
nificent distances of that Continental Island 
tell in favour of a magazine as an inter- 
colonial medium for discussion. There are 
great newspapers in Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Brisbane, but very few of them 
circulate in any other colony but their own; 
hence, if a 
Victorian 
wishes to 
secure circu- 
lation for 
his ideas 
thro ghout 
New South 
Wales, South 
Au stralia, 
and Queens- 
land, there is 
no organ of 
opinion so 
useful .as the 
Australasian 
REVIEW: 
Until last 
year we printed the sheets here and sent 
them out to be stitched up in Melbourne, 
with thirty-two additional pages devoted 
to Australasian affairs; but this year I have 
made a change, and, instead of sending out 
the printed. sheets, I send advanced proofs 
to Melbourne, and the whole magazine is 
set up and printed in Australia. The 
Australasian portion is, of nécessity, nearly 
two months ahead of that which is printed 
in the old country, but as that is the normal 
condition of affairs, necessitated by the fact 
that London and Melbourne happen to be 
at the opposite ends of the world, it does 
not interfere with the usefulness of the 
magazine. In conducting the Australasian 
Review, Mr. Fitchett, although not in 
partnership, nevertheless has the same 
editorial independence as if the Review 
belonged to him, stock, lock, and barrel. 
It is no use trying to steer a ship from 
the shore, and any attempt to in‘erfere with 
Colonial independence in the matter of 
editing would, sooner or later, be as certain 





‘W. H. FITCHETT, 
Australian Editor. 
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“A striking memorial of boundless energy and 
industry.”—G. J. Goscuen. 


to be disastrous to the periodical as @ similar policy in Imperial affairs was 
to the Ewpire in the last century. 

Mr. Fitchett last year found it advisable to open a printing office of his 
own in which the Review or Reviews and the Masterpiece Library are now to be 
printed. One of the most interesting results that followed the war scare of last January 
was the impetus which it gave to the Imperial sentiment in Australia. Mr. Fitchett, 
lamenting the lack of information that prevailed in the Colonies where history has 
been tabooed in many of the public schools, wrote and published in the Victorian papers 
a series of spirited sketches entitled “ Deeds that Won the Empire.” They met with an 
immediate and gratifying success. Last autumn, therefore, Mr. Fitchett republished a 
collection of these sketches in volume form, of which the first edition was sold out 
immediately. It was heartily praised by the Times, which strongly recommended its 
circulation in this country. Mr. Fitehett will continue the series in the AusTRALIAN 
Revizw or Reviews for the New Year. Like the American and the British, the 


AvsTRALIAN Review or Reviews is conducted with absolute independence of party, 
although the Imperial and Liberal note is never absent. 


The only other periodical which I publish is the half-crown Quarterly BorpERLanp. 
This month’s issue begins its fourth year of publication. It-is an attempt to do what 
has never been achieved before—namely, to embody in a readable Quarterly Magazine a 
survey of the attempts made by students in all parts of the world to fathom the mysteries 
which are usually called occult, but which in every age have commanded the absorbed 
attention of myriads of human beings. BorpernAnp has from the first. succeeded in 
commanding a wide and faried circulation, and has so far fortunately succeeded in 
avoiding any of the bitter feuds into which the varying schools of occultism frequently 
fall. I have from the first been fortunate enough to have the assistance of Miss X., 
who combines many diverse qualities and caracities, literary, scientific and otherwise, 
with psychic gifts which have made her the chief authority on Crystal Gazing and its 
a'lied mysteries. 

The note of BorperLanp is that of exploration of the dim and shadowy region 
without dogmatising as to what we may find therein. The. only point on which all 
contributors arc agreed is that there is a Borderland, and that it ought to be explored, 
and, further, that in its exploration it is possible there may be found the key to the 
great mystery. Some believe that such a key has already. been found, others hold their 
judgment in suspense, but all admit that the possibility of such a discovery justifies much 
more attention than at present is paid to the subject. 

From a Quarterly to an Annvas the step is only one degree wider than that which 
separates the Quarterly from the Monthly, and so, by a natural process of transition, I 
come to the ANNUAL InDeEx of the Contents of the English and American Magazines. The 
ANNUAL INDEX is now in its seventh year of publication, and the contents of more than two 
hundred periodicals are carefully indexed every year. It is probable that, for permanent 
value, nothing that I publish exceeds the ANNUAL InpEx, for it supplies a ready key to 
the periodical literature of the English-speaking world. The articles are not indexed 
merely according to title, nor are they arranged by authorship under general headings, but 
they are classified under numerous sub-headings, while the order in which they appear is 
intended to give some idea of the relation the different articles bear to each other. Could 
the articles be read in the same order in which they are tabulated, the reason of the 
arrangement would be more apparent than it can be to any one not familiar with the 
articles, and who could otherwise be guided by the titles only. ‘The cross- 
references are a leading feature, so that there need be no difficulty in finding 
any particular article, while the classification makes the compiling of complete 
bibliographies an easy. task. 

I was delighted; when I visited the library of the Dominion Parliament 
at Ottawa, to find the Inpgx in: constant use on the librarian’s desk, and also 
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‘The most effec- 
tive agency that 





has yet been to the y. 
discovered masses. of y ay ie 
for making the nation.” A. 9 Nid 


to find that its value was appreciated. by the librarian jof the, City of Chicago... How any 
journalist or writer on contemporary subjects can afford to do without it is a marvel. 
Certainly anyone who has once used it will, always have it at his elbow, The latest 
editions of the Encyclopedias rapidly get out of date, and the harvesting of the sesults.of 

the study and research of mankind is carried on by the editors of our periodicals ;. but, the 

magazines and reviews form a mighty maze without a plan. To this maze, so far as; the 

periodicals printed in the English language, are concerned, Miss Hetherington/and her-staff 

have succeeded in providing a most convenient,clue,. The bibliographical arrangement— 

now the prevailing idea—enables, with the classification and cross-reference, any one to 

compile elaborate bibliographies of any subject that has been, touched by the periodicals, ; 
and nearly every subject is discussed there. 

We publish a Monraty Inpex, which is the Supplement of the Revizw.or Reyiews, 
issuing it at a penny, and sending it post free every year for 1s. 6d., but this. Montuny 
InpEx is not, and in the nature of things cannot be, anything like so complete, as, the 
AnnuaL Index. Magazines are often issued late, and it is impossible, month. by month, 
to construct a bibliographical Inpex with the.completeness and accuracy that characterises 
the ANNUAL InpDEx volume. To journalists who dwell in the neighbourhood of accessible 
public libraries the Inpex is invaluable. Journalists cannot wait; speed with them is of 
the, first importance, and the possibility of having reference ready to hand of. every 
important article published in the English languaze on every subject under the sky, and 
not a few in the firmament of heaven, adds immensely to the confidence with which this 
hard-worked class may contemplate what the future has to bring. A solicitor in a leading 
case in the courts last year told me that he had found the Inpsx simply invaluable for 
keeping track of the various articles on the case which he had in hand, and you have only 
to glance at the head of “ Venezuela” or “Sorth Africa” in the new volume of the InpEx 
which is now in the.course of production to appreciate the advantage of this InpKx of the 
periodical literature of the English-speaking world. Nor is it only the journalists to whom 
the InpEx may prove as a key unlocking the storehouse of otherwise inaccessible 
information. There are very few of the immense: number of: persons interested in hobbies 
of their own, whether sports and pastimes, or any’ particular branch of study, but will find 
references to arti¢les which would tell them just what they want, but which for lack of 
some such InpEx they have hitherto known nothing about. The ANNUAL INDEX ‘is 
published as soon as possible after the close of each year in a convenient cloth-bound volume 
of 232 pages at 103. nett. Specimen pages and prospectuses will be sent on application, 
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“This scheme seems to be in-every way an inspitation:’~- 


Lapy Henry Somerset. ‘ 
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The great idea of the Revizw or Reviews has been to democratise the! best 
thought of the world. Carlyle: long agosaid that any one who had) a sixpence 
was sovereign lord and emperor over all that that sixpence will purchase. The 
Review or Revigws extended the sovereignty of the sixpence in tho realm of 
literature farther than it had ever been'extended’ before. But the —Revizw oF Revizws 
of necessity confined itself to periodical literature, and the movement of thé world from 
day to day. In the lasttwo years I have'been able'to extend the range of this principle of 
literary democratisation by bringing within its sweep a literature not of to-day, but of alb 
the yesterdays, ‘so as to render available for the poorest English-speaking man: the ‘best 
thoughts which the greatest thinkers expressed in the purest style since our language first 
was fashioned.” The publication of the Masterpiece Library may be regarded: as ani offshodt 
from the Review or Reviews, which for range and utility almost rivals the growth of the 
parent tree. I began the publication of the Penny Classics for’ the People’ with’ tke 
publication of Lord Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome ” as the first number of an edition 

































PORTRAITS FROM “OUR POETS’ CORNER.” 


of Penny Poets. The success that attended this venture was signal and immediate.” I~ ~} 
followed up the publication of the “ Lays” by. .series of weekly numbers until-f-bad 
placed all the masterpieces of English poetry in the possession of the penny public. I 
think, that I may say without boasting, that.I circulated more poetry of the first, class 
in the twelve months during which the Penny Poets were running than had ever been 
circulated by any publisher in the English language. I cannot but believe that the injection 
of so yast a body of the-best English poctry into the mind of the English-speaking people 
will bear good results in the years that are.tocome. After the first forty-eight numbers 
were published in the weekly issue, I confined the publication of the Poets to one per 
month. Of the Penny Poets there have been printed up todate no fewer than 5,000,000 in 
round numbers; the.exact figures at the moment of writing are 4,955,982. ‘The sales have 
heen practically confined to the British Empire, for all efforts to secure circulation of the 
Penny Poets in the United States have so far been abortive. Even in our own Dominion 
there are considerable diffieulties in the way of circulation of literaturé. The Canadian 
tariff upon Penny Poets is very nearly 60 per cent. ad valorem on the published price. 
This, of course, was not contemplated when the tariff was framed, for books are 
charged by weight, and threepence a pound on the average book would amount 
to a trivial percentage, but when applied to my penny publications it becomes 
a crushing impost. As a result the Canadians liave to pay practically 100 per 






















“A very busy man, I shall, of course, enjoy and avail myself 
of your short cut.”—Lorp WotsELey. 





“Your first issue of the Penny Poets 
seems to me, in type and paper, to be fe. os 
superior to the German series.”—Bisnop . 
or Lonpon. 


cent. more for the Penny Poets than they would had their tariff been framed on 
a different principle. 

Among the Penny Poets there is only one double number, and that is No. 51, 
which is devoted to ‘“ Hymns that have Helped.” It is a unique collection of 
hymns in five languages. Among the hymns are Garibaldi’s hymn and the 
Marseillaise. Each hymn is selected because it stands on record as having been 
helpful to some man or nation at a period of deep feeling or great danger. Of 
this hymnal a minister of religion writes to thank me for what he calls “ Your helpful little 
Hymnal. I have no recollection of reading anything with more zest and more genuine 
delight. It will, I believe, be found invaluable, and should find a place at the elbow of 
every Christian minister and every Sunday-school teacher and worker. I consider the 
effort you have made, the plan upon which it has been accomplished, and the way in 
which the whole has been executed, worthy of the highest commendation of all true lovers 
of sacred poetry.” Another old veteran who has passed his three score yearg and ten, and 
who has been preaching since he was seventeen or eighteen, writes of the same collection :— 
“‘T don’t know when I have been so pleased and helped as by your ‘Hymns that have 
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“SOME COVERS OF THE PENNY NOVELS. 


Helped.’ Iam delighted to have this little brochure on my desk for use to help to lift me 
when the spirit flags and the heart is dull. If I were rich I would send your publication 
out by millions,” 

The publication of the Poets at a penny was regarded as a daring venture by many, 
who considered that the printing of fiction at that price would be a paying speculation. 
When the weekly issue of Penny Poets was drawing to a close, I determined to follow it 
with an edition of penny high-class fiction, the initial success of which was even greater 
than that of the Penny Pocts. The sale of Mr. Rider Haggard’s “She,” an abridgment of 
which was the first of the series, sold up to nearly 500,000 copies. The immediate result 
of this phenomenal sale was to bring into the field other penny publications, which were 
brought out as near the shape and size of my penny novels as the printer could make 

them. It was then evident that as I had inaugurated the new era of magazine- 
dom by the Review or Reviews, I had initiated a new era of penny publications, 
the end of which is not yet. In the midst of all its rivals, however, the Mast2r- 
piece Library holds its own, and every week a fresh number is added to this 
library of first-class literature. Some criticism has been wasted upon the fact 
that novels are of necessity abridged to bring them within compass of a penny 
publication. But it would probably be found, if a carefal census were taken 


“T think your plan is entirely S27 
admirable.”—Turz Dean or Canrereury. I / p 
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“The Penny Poets is an admirable 


idea.”——Lorp Spencer. 


of the readers, that the abridg- 

ment is of .the essence of. the 

attractiveness of such a’ library. 

Life is too short for the majority 

of busy men and women to read 

a three-volume novel every week, 

_ and most of the penny novels are 

reductions of works which would 

fill a three-volume novel without 

difficulty. No doubt there are novels 

which it is little short of butchery to 

touch, but there are many which are 

greatly improved, being delivered from the 
burden of superfluous padding. 

Of the Penny Novels we have printed up 

to date 7,274,000. So far I had succeeded 

‘well in poetry and in 


bats 
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fable. Its snecess was immediate. Among 
many. gratifying letters which have reached 


‘me from all parts of the world concerning 


the “ Books for the Bairns,” there are none 
of which I:had more reason to be proud 
than a. letter whieh came to hand the other 
day from St.Petersburg, in which a Russian 
friend who had been extremely delighted 
with the little books, had written to. the 

Empress sending her a set and asking 'to — 
be permitted to lay the foundation stone of 
the library, of the little Grand Duchess, 


The Empress graciously replied, accepting | 


the books, and expressing herself as “ en- 
chanted with the admirable pictures” 
that they contained. . The series will be 

continued through the 





was necessary to begin 
lower down. Most 
persons who like read- 
ing learned to read 
while they were chil- 
dren, It.was therefore 
necessary to devise a 
series that would'appeal 
to the youngest ‘mei- 
bers of our. family. TI 
was much pained. by 
letters received from 
correspondents in 
\ Australia ‘and. else- 
where, who. declared 
‘that the young colonists 
were. growing up with- 
out any helpful know- 
ledge of the nursery 
lore of the old country, 
and on making inqviry 
at home I found that 
hundreds of thousands 


fiction, but felt that it F 





coming year; All the 
back numbers can be 
supplied on order, as 
they ‘have. been. re- 
printed. I am glad to 
know that they havé 
also been introduced in, 
many French schools / 
for the purpose--of 
assisting the scholars in 
acquiring knowledge of 
our language... So.much 


sections of the-Master- 
piece Library. 

-Poetry, romance; and 
nursery tales have, all.’ 
commanded a widely 
extended sale, . suffi- 
ciently wide ‘to ‘place’ 
them upon a commerci- 
ally sound “basis. In 
deference to many ap- 
peals, I ventured to try 











of our own little ones 
passed thiough our 
schools without ever 
hearing of “Little Red Riding Hood,” or 
knowing anything of “Cinderella.” This 
seemed to me a case of spiritual destitution 
of the worst kind, and to meet it as best I 
could I projected the series of “ Books for 
the Bairns,” which of all my publications 
seems to be most popular. ‘“ The Books for 
the Bairns” are issued monthly, but they 
differ from the others in being copiously 
illustrated. I was very fortunate in obtain- 
ing the assistance of an able artist in Mr, Le 
Fanu, who excelled in the art: of drawing a 
séries of illustrations of each story. I 
began with /Zsop’s Fables, and published 
from three to four illustrations to each 


TSARITSA AND GRAND DUCHESS OLGA. 


the experiment of .pub- 
lishing a series of 
Penny Prose Classics, 
beginning with an unabridged reproduction 
of the whole of Macaulay’s famous first 
chapter, in which he sketched, with rapid 
pen, the history of England from the earliest 
times down to the end of the Common- 
wealth. The book contained ‘eighty pages 
of close printing, and was the largest ‘body 
of Macadth ’s writings ever published for a 
penny. Of these I ‘printed 100,000; but I 
regret to say that the sale, although large, 
was not sufficient to justify me 

in -proceeding. tashly. with - any 

more of the same series. I shall 

hesitate before issuing No, 2, 

which was to have been devoted 


for the more ‘popular | (4 


“Vour edition of Penny Poets is 
‘wonderfully cheap.”—Sir J. Lupsock. 
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“I congratulate you... . the circulation of 
healthy and improving literature.”—Lorp G. 
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to the more brilliant passages in Carlyle’s _ | 
“Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell.” 
After the Penny Prose Classics must be | 
mentioned another series cf publications, | 
all classed as “ Political Papers for the | 
People.” These have been published from * 
time to time in order to afford those 
desirous of following current political discussions 
with more material than can be gleaned from the 
columns of the daily papers; and it will be seen 
from their titles that they cover a fairly large area. 
The first, “The Haunting Horrors of Armenia,” which 
contained two of William Watson’s sonnets, has 
gm within its covers a narrative of all the massacres that 
had been perpetrated in Turkey up to the time of its 
publication. It is a terrible pamphlet; like the 
prophet’s roll, “it is written within and without, and 
there is written therein lamentation and mourning 
and woe.” Of this pamphlet one hundred thousand 
were disposed of during the agitation of last year. 
The Venezuela dispute with the United States led to 
the publication of a second pamphlet, of which. fifty 
thousand copies were printed. It is entitled “ Always 
Arbitrate ‘before you Fight,” and is an invaluable 
repertory of the facts and arguments in favour of 
international arbitration, and especially of arbitration 
between the United States and the United Kingdom. 
In October of last year, when another massacre had 
taken place in Constantinople, I published a pamphlet 
entitled The Assassin ; or, St. George to the Rescue. 
What ought we todo?” ‘The latest of the political 
papers is entitled “Wake up, John Bull!” and con- 
tains a summary of the evidence collected by Mr. 
Ernest Williams in his book, “ Made in Germany,” 
as to the extent to which German competition is 
eating into British trade; and a summary of the 
Report of the Recess Committee in Ireland, setting 
forth various suggestions for reviving the ruined 
rural districts of our land. The pamphlet is an 
extremely useful tract for distribution in any district 
where it is proposed to open classes for technical 
teaching, and also wherever anything is being done to awaken interest in the. rural 
districts with a view to removing the depression which weighs upon British agricultare. 
The total number of penny publications which I have issued in the last eighteen months 
in round numbers is. within a few thousands of fourteen millions. Each of these books so 
issued is a work compleie in itself, containing quite as much good literature, and often more 
than is published at 5s. or 6s. Their shape is convenient, they stand well on a shelf, they 
are not like the previous penny publications which have been issued more or less in 
newspaper form; thev are neatly bound, of uniform size, very convenient for the pocket, 
and, in short, it is difficult to see how they can be much improved upon for the purpose for 
which they were issued. It is now possible for any poor man, woman, or child to have a 

















“This wonderful pennyworth forms an unprecedentedly cheap edition of English 
works.”—Sir H. H. Fowrr. 
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‘( Meets a want much 
felt in the colonies.”— 
LORD. ‘RosmBan. 


library of his own for a less total outlay than he would formerly have had to pay for one of 
many of the books contained in the series, For 10s. any one can set himself up with a library 
of one hundred. and . twenty. complete volumes, which contain the great masterpieces of 
English poetry, many copyright novels, abridgments of the most famous works in English, 
French, American, and Russian fiction, about a dozen books: for the little ones containing 
several hundreds of pictures specially drawn for the edition, and four. or five political 
pamphlets, which will enable him to follow intelligently the discussion of most of the leading political questions 
of the day. The exceeding cheapness with which these books are issued renders it euntie now for every 








OUR CIRCULATING LIBRARY : TEMPLE HOUSE. 


elementary school in the country to have its own library, with the resulting extension of the 
love for reading which more than anything else is the safeguard against the grosser temptations of life. Any 
reader who wishes to do pure, unadulterated good to his fellow men at a minimum of cost can hardly do better 
than by ordering a set of the Masterpiece Library to be supplied to the nearest elementary 
school in his neighbourhood. The teachers will be only too glad to have them, and when 
once such a library is started, it is not difficult to keep it going by the. pence of the scholars 
themselves. The only difficulty in the way of circulating these books is their bulk. ‘We have 
not the privilege of sending as second class mail matter the penny books through the post 
at one halfpenny per. lb. ‘This is a privilege which is reserved for our English-speaking folk 
who happen to live in the American Republic, Hence the sheer bulk of the penny books 


‘* I propose to adopt the most practical way “i j 
of expressing my good wishes towards your : 
new venture by subscribing to it.”—Rr. How 
Str Epwarp Mater. 











AFTER SEVEN YEARS. 


adds considerably to their cost when they have to be sent. either by rail or through the post. In the production of 
these fourteen millions of volumes for the Masterpiece Library we have worked up eight hundred and fifty tong 
of paper. If they were placed side by side they would require forty miles of shelving to hold them. Now 
forty miles of shelving is no trifle; it would, if disposed of im a circle, include almost the whole population of 
central London between Hampstead on the north and Clapham Common on the south. In order to facilitate the 
keeping of these penny booklets, we undertook to supply various book shelves, book brackets, and boxes, etc., in 
which they can be conveniently kept. Particulars of these may be had on application to Mowbray House. 

Still carrying out the idea of rendering the stores of literature which are accumulated in our great libraries 
accessible to the dwellers in the out-of-the-way districts, I started a Lending Library in connection with the Review 
oF Rrviews, which has now been in operation for two years. The central library is at Temple House. The terms 
upon which these books are sent out are as follows :— 

Serres I.—Boxes of | books, containing forty-five to fifty volumes—twenty standard and contemporary novels, ten illus- 
trated magazines and periodicals, and about twenty books of biography, history, travel, and adventure. Terms:—A quarterly 
box of books, 30s. per quarter, or £5 if paid in advance; a half-yearly box, 50s. half-yearly, or £4 10s. if paid in advance. 

Srerms II.—Cheaper boxes of books, containing sixty volumes, consisting principally of standard works of fiction. 
Terms :—Half-yearly, 30s., or £3 a year. ; ; 

Serres ITI.—Boxes of books, with forty to forty-five volumes, made up of recent novels and standard works of fiction. 
Terms :—Quarterly box, £6 per annum, payable in advance; half-yearly box, £5 10s. per annum. 





In the course of the last seven years I have had an opportunity of carrying out many experiments which 
I had previously discussed, and one of those was the writing of current history in the shape of fiction. Of 
these topical tales of the times I have now written and published five, each of which has dealt with the subject 
of the year. “From the Old World to the New” described in advance everything that was to be seen in the 
Chicago Exhibition, and at the same time opened the discussion of automatic writing and communications from, 
the Unseen. “Two and Two Make Four” had as its historical. motive the Liberator smash, and, as its future 
objective the scheme for launching a Daily Paper which did not come off. The third, “The Splendid Paupers,” 
dealt with agricultural depression, Chinese competition, and the bimetallist question—three tolerably formidable 
subjects. The story, however, met with considerable success. The title, “ fhe Splendid Paupers,” has passed into the 
political vocabulary of our time, and the book itself was translated and published in German. “ Blastus, the King’s 
Chamberlain,” which appeared last year, was based on the result of the General Election, and the appointment of 
Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of State for the Colonies. This year the latest of the series, “The History of the 
Mystery,” is a sequel to “Blastus,” and tells the story of the insurrectionary movement in Johannesburg. which 
culminated in Jameson’s raid, The story, moreover, describes what might have been had Johannesburg possessed a 
leader capable of leading even one regiment to the relief of Dr. Jameson. 

_ The new volume of the Review or Reviews which opens with this number will, I trust, be found to more than 
maintain the standard of the previous years. As this year is notable in the annals of British history, owing to the 
fact that never bofore has a monarch occupied the English throne for sixty years, I have therefore begun in the 
January number, and shall continue until the sixty years are completed, a series of studies of Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Victorian era. The first part, published in the January number, is one of those frank confessions that are said 
to be good for the soul, in which I, who was born and reared in a Republican household, tell the story of how I 
gradually found my way to a fervent belief in a constitutional monarchy. ‘This pilgrimage of a politician from 
one ideal of government to another has the attraction of being a personal statement of the actual causes which 
operated in changing the standpoint of one who, in this respect, may fairly be regarded as an average type of 
more than one hundred millions of English-speaking folk at home and abroad, . This series of studies, which will be 
lavishly illustrated, will form one of the most interesting souvenirs of the Record Reign of the English Monarchy. 

In addition to the features which have contributed so much to the success of the Revrew in the past, there will 
be added a department entitled “The Topic of the Day,” which will enable me to deal with the leading political 
event that is commanding public attention more carefully than merely as a section of “ The Progress of the World. 
New features will be introduced in the department of Book Reviewing, which will bring our book notices more into 
line with. the reviews of the leading articles in the magazines. The “ History of the Month in Caricature” will be 
resumed and extended. A new feature which commences with the January number is a proposed Department for the 
Riding of Hobbies by readers who may be desirous of uniting into groups for the study or discussion of any 
particular subject. This feature, which is capable of great development, will be found fully explained in tho 
January number. W. 'T. Srmap. 
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Lonvon, February 2nd, 1897. 
“Too late, too late! Ye cannot enter 
Too late! Too n0W!” England, as the foolish virgin 
late! of Europe, hears once more that sad 
word of doom. Lord Salisbury, 
when he addressed the House of Lords on the 
opening day of the Session, abstained from the 
plaintive lamentation natural to his part ; but there 
is no mistaking the gravity of his confession. Eng- 
land has awaked too late to a realising sense of the 
incurable rottenness of Tur- 


a 


key. Forty-four years ago = 


Zz 


there came to her the day of 
decision, which might have 
been the day of grace; but 
like the foolishest of foolish 
virgins, she refused to listen 
to the warning cry. And 
now it is too late! In 1853, 
Lord Salisbury told the Lords, 
there. were statesmen in 
Europe who recognised that 
fundamental fact of the situa- 
tion :— 

Among those was the Emperor 
Nicholas. I. He made proposals 
which, I imagine, if they were 
made now would be gladly 
accepted. ... The parting of the 
ways was in 1853, when the 
Emperor Nicholas’s proposals were 
rejected. Many members of this 
House will keenly feel the nature 
of the mistake that was made 
when I say that we put all our 
money upon the wrong horse. 


Metaphors from the turf are 
perhaps more familiar to the 
Peers than those drawn from the Gospel; but 
whether ‘as foolish virgin or as the backer of the 
wrong horse, England’s mistake is unmistakable. 

What a tribute is here—a tardy tribute, 
no doubt, and: long overdue—to the 
Tsar, whose great heart broke over the 
grim failure of the Crimean campaign ! 
What incalculable responsibilities of war, slaughter, 
bankruptcy, and ‘desolation are now acknowledged 
to be at our door! After this, in discussing the 
question ‘of the East with a Russian, an Englishman 
ought always to speak with bated breath and 
whispering humbliéness, and his garment should be 
sackcloth, and the ashes of penitence should be on 


Nicholas I. 
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his head. It is an unpopular thing to admit ‘this, 
and bitterly mortifying to our national pride. Butit 
is a true thing to say, and the more intensely we feel 
it the less likely are we to err in the same ghastly 
fashion again. The proposals made by the Emperor 
Nicholas, which Lord Salisbury now declares’ we 
should all be eager to accept, were then scouted as 
the bribe of an Imperial Mephistopheles. They were 
very simple and practical. ‘ We will hold Turkey 
together as long as we can, but it is breaking up. 

Let us, England and Russia, 
—— agree, as two gentlemen, what 
is to happen when the Sick 
Man dies on our hands, If 
we agree, itis indifferent 
to me what others ~do or 
think.” A straightforward 


only in attaching ‘an exagge- 
rated importance to the value 
of our support. What would 
we not give to have from 
Nicholas IT. a similar over. 
ture? But we spurned the 
proffered hand, entered into 
a fighting alliance, a cove- 
nant with death and_ hell 
in the shape of the author 
of the Coup dEtat and the 
unspeakable Turk, and went 
to war on sea and land with 
the Tsar, to our mutual 
injury and heavy loss. 
What, then, were the famous proposals 
+ which were scouted when they were 

Proposals? ‘first made to Sir Hamilton Seymour, 

British Ambassador, at St. Peters- 

burg, but which would be so gladly welcomed new? 
Madame Novikoff, the only articulate representative 
of Russia on the English press, thus summarises, in the 
Observer, the arrangements proposed by Nicholas :-— 

1. If England thinks of establishing herself at Constanti- 
nople, I will not. allow it. 

2. I am equally disposed to take the engagement not to 
establish myself there as proprietor. 

3, As occupier I do not say. It might happen that cireum- 
stances might place me in “the position of occupying Com 
stantinople. 


honest proposition, which errs. — 
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4, The Principalities (Roumania) are, in fact, an independent 


State under my protection. This might so continue. 

5. Servia might receive the same form of government. 

6. So again with Bulgaria. There seems to be no reason 
why this province should not form an independent State. 

7. If, in the event of a distribution of the Ottoman succes- 
sicn, upon the fall of the Empire, you should take possession 
of Egypt, I shall have no objection to offer. 

8. I would say the same of Candia. That island might 
suit you, and I do not know why it should not become an 
English possession. 


Madame Novikoff adds : — 


Since this famous conversation, England has practically 
possessed herself of Egypt and Cyprus, Roumania and Servia 
have become independent kingdoms, Bulgaria is a virtually 
independent principality, Greece has been aggrandised, so has 
Montenegro, Austria has occupied Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
while nothing but some frontier trimmings have fallen to the 
lot of Russia. An old proposal, which Lord Salisbury imagines 
England would gladly except, provides for nothing except that 
which has already been accomplished. Of course it would 
give you a Russian permit to keep Egypt, and that is, perhaps, 
why Lord Salisbury would accept it “gladly.” But that is 
not forthcoming. We may not disturb you in Egypt, but we 
are not likely to propose to ‘you to keep it. Russia and France 
have both seaports and provinces in further Asia, to which 
access is necessary through the Sucz Canal. In 1853 it was 


different, 
So we have muffed our chance and must 
The —_— now take our gruel. But while resign- 
an 


ing ourselves to the inevitable, let us 
at least pay our homage to the much- 
misunderstood Tsar, who certainly spared no effort 
to open our eyes to the fatuous folly of the policy of 
backing the wrong horse. He even took the extra- 
ordinary step of journeying across Europe for the 
express purpose of endeavouring personally to remove 
our inveterate prejudice. Sir Theodore Martin in 
the “ Life of the Prince Consort ” thus’ reports what 
he said :— 

“It was an excellent thing,” the Emperor said to the Queen, 
“to see now and then with one’s own eyes, as it did not always 
do to trust to diplomatists alone. Such meetings begot « 
feeling of friendship and interest, and more could be done in 
a single conversation to explain one’s feelings, views and 
motives, than in a host of messages and letters.” In all his 
conversations he professed the utmost anxiety to win the 
confidence of the statesmen at the head of English affairs, 
and to convince them of the uprightness and strictly honour- 
able character of his intentions. “I do not covet,” were his 


words to Sir Robert Peel, “one inch of Turkish soil for myself, 
but neither will I allow anybody else to have one.” 


Nicholas I. 


The Queen, writing to King Leopold after his 
departure, said :— 


I got to know the Emperor and he to know me. He is stern 
and severe, with strict principles of duty, which nothing on 
earth will make him change. . . . He is sincere I am certain. 
He is, I should say, too frank, for he talks so openly before 
people, which he should not do, and with difficulty restrains 
himself. His anxiety to be believed is very great, and I must 
say his personal promises I am inclined to believe. 


Again she wrote: “He asked for nothing what- 
ever—but merely expressed. his great anxiety to be 
Alas, alas, for the roses 


on the best terms with us.” 
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of last June! And it was with this man we went to 
war, and in defence of the Turks ! 


“Ephraim is joined unto his idols; ~ 


Lord let him alone!” was the grim judg- 
Salisbury’s Pr 
Proposals, ment pronounced upon the obstinate 


and rebellious northern kingdom of © 
ancient Israel. The same doom might fairly have 
been pronounced upon us. But there has been 
allotted to us space for repentance, and we rejoice 


exceedingly to see that the Blue Books on Eastern - 


affairs justify what seemed to some the somewhat 
premature exultation expressed in the November 
number of this Review as to the reconstitution of 
the European Concert. Lord Salisbury’s despatch 
of October 20th left nothing to be desired in the 
explicitness with which it asserted the fundamental 
truth that it is only waste of breath advising what 
reforms should be recommended to the Sultan unless 
the Powers are prepared to say not merely “You 
ought,” but “ You must” :— 

I trust that the Powers will, in the first instance, come to a 
definite understanding that their unanimous decision in these 
matters will be final, and will be executed up to the measure 
of such force as the Powers have at their command. 

That is the true note. The European Concert on 
that basis would be the United States of Europe 
indeed! No coercion on limited liability principles, 
but all the armies and navies of Europe to be 
pledged to compel the submission of the recalcitrant 
criminal, That is the difference between law and 
arbitration. Arbitration has no soldiers behind it, 
whereas, to enforce the order of a Court, the whole 
forces of the State can be employed if necessary. 
Of course, when that is known, a single constable 


suffices. But it needs to be known first. 
‘in The answers of the Powers were un- 
Attitude  ©Xpectedly favourable. Austria was 
of the first to accede to Lord Salisbury’s 


the Powers. proposals. Count Goluchowski “ quite 


agrees ”—sans phrase—but he would insist even more 
strongly than Lord Salisbury that no reforms are 
to be recommended until coercion in the last resort 
has been distinctly decided upon. Germany would 
“gladly join in anything the Powers unanimously 
decided upon.” Italy heartily agreed, emphasising 
the necessity for ultimate coercion if necessary. 
France agreed to reforms as to coercive measures. 
“The French Government would not refuse to ex- 
amine them at the proper moment if the Powers 
were unanimous in recognising their absolute 
necessity.” Russia on November Ith feared 
that a threat of coercion would weaken the 
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Sultan, whose authority would be needed to 
carry out the reforms, and would be unnecessary 
when he knew the Powers were united. A 
fortnight later, however, the Tsar suddenly came 
round, and a month before the French Government 
promised “ not to refuse to examine” the coercive 
measures put forward unanimously by the Powers, 
he instructed M. Shishkin to declare that Russia 
agreed to Lord Salisbury’s proposals. It was not 
at all the Tsar’s wish to object to coercion. He was 
inost anxious to give his support to recommendations 
caleulated to prevent a repetition of the massacres. 
M. Shishkin was further authorised to tell the 
Turkish Ambassador that Russia adhered to Lord 
Salisbury’s proposals, and that “should the Sultan 
refuse to carry out the recommendations made, 
measures of compulsion would be employed.” M. 
de Staal in London made a similar communication, 
phrasing it, however, rather differently. If the 
Sultan, with what the Tsar called his customary 
tergiversation, should by delays and evasions inter- 
fere with the execution of the measures recom- 
mended by the Powers, whose Ambassadors would 
draw up their proposals in conference at Constanti- 
nople, “the Russian Government would consent to 
discuss the methods of pressure to be chosen accord- 
ing to circumstances, so soon as all the Powers had 
recognised that such measures were absolutely neces- 
sary and inevitable.” 

Lord Salisbury gratefully welcomed 


How this somewhat guarded adhesion to his 


Matters ; 
Stand Now. proposals, but in reply urged once 


more that the resolution to exercise 
material pressure should be decided upon before any 
proposal was made to the Sultan. He reserved his 
right to raise the subject again with the object of 
obtaining a more precise expression of Russia’s views. 
But surely there is no doubt as to Russia’s agreement 
on this point. The Tsar, who is a plain, straight- 
forward young man, has given his word that the 
Sultan is to be coerced if he refuses to obey. All 
that he reserved for discussion was only the method 
of pressure to be chosen. That pressure was to be 
employed in case of disobedience, the Tsar no longer 
regards as open to discussion. That was settled 
when M. Shishkin told the Turkish Ambassador the 
Sultan would be coerced if he did not carry out the 
recommendations of the Powers. All that now 
remains ‘open for discussion is how this coercive 


pressure is to be applied. 
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learn how much of this happy result 
we owe to Her Majesty, who, during 
the Tsar’s stay at Balmoral, had a good 
opportunity of convincing Nicholas I. that the 
national prejudice which drove us to fight his grand- 
father had finally disappeared. It is, however, un- 
fortunate that no sooner did we hear of the good news 
of the reconstitution of the European Concert than 
the telegrams began to pour in reporting all manner 
of rumours concerning the health of the Tsar. They 
have been officially contradicted, and therefore, say 
the cynics, they must be true. The story goes that 
the Tsar suffers from vertigo, resulting from the 
injury to his skull caused by the attempt to assassi- 
nate him which was made during his tour in Japan. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the report is without 
foundation. Dizziness in the head is of ‘all things 
the last thing to be desired on the part of the Sove- 
reign who holds the peace of Europe in his hands. 
If Blondin as he wheeled a barrow along the tight 
rope stretched across Niagara had had a fit of 
vertigo, it would have gone ill with the man in 
the wheelbarrow. Europe is the man in the wheel- 
barrow just now. 

Neither M. Nelidoff, nor M. Xenovieff, 
nor General Ignatieff, but only Count 
Mouravieff has been chosen to succeed 
M. de Giers. The new man is a 
rather dark horse with a name not very pleasantly 


The Tsar, 


Lobanoff’s 
Successor. 





COUNT MOURAVIEFF. 


known in Europe. It was a Mouraviefl who 
answered for order in Poland after the insurrection 
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of 1863 ; his hand was heavy, and he did net wear a 
velvet glove. This Mouravieff has as yet done 
nothing notable. He served as Chargé at Paris and 
at Berlin. But he was promoted to the Foreign Office 
from the Embassy at Copenhagen, where he was in 
good favour with the Danish Royal Family, and 
therefore with the Dowager Empress, who is still the 
woman who counts for more than anybody else in 
the Court and Cabinet of her son. Rumours are 
afloat as to his strong anti-German feelings. No 
Russian whose name ends in eff or off is ever any- 
thing but anti-German. But Mouravieff is not more 
anti-German than the rest of the effs and the offs. 
He is a man comme il faut, not blessed with personal 
beauty. He is of the school-of Lobanoff, and will 
probably be a facile and obedient Minister of the 


Tsar. 
When it was announced that the newly 


appointed Foreign Minister would pay 
a visit to M. Hanotaux in Paris and 
call at Berlin on his way home, 
there were many shakings of the head in Vienna. 
But it is natural that the adjoints should meet, 
and impossible for Count Mouravieff to return 
to Russia without calling at Berlin. So far as can 
be seen at present, England has everything to gain 
from Russia’s ascendency in France. Russia has 
practically entered into heavy recognisances to keep 
The war of the Revanche has been 


The Policy 
of 
France. 


France quiet. 
postponed indefinitely, and there is reason to believe 
that the Tsar, although not intending to give 
England that sovereignty over Egypt which his 
grandfather offered us, has no intention of allowing 
France to go to extremities with us about the Nile 
Valley. Russia has ample work to keep her busy 
for the next twenty years, and if she can compel 
France to acquiesce in the status quo, so much the 
better for all concerned, most particularly for France. 
Perhaps it is a sign of this restraining influence that 
Lord Salisbury’s frank declaration that the re- 
occupation of Khartoum is the fixed objective of his 
policy in the Soudan has provoked but little com 
ment in France. 

Seldom has Africa, prolific as it has 


Mr. sagan always been in strange and unexpected 
n : 
London, things, ever sent to our shores a more 


freight than that which 


arrived in -the steamer which brought Mr. Rhodes 


valuable 
from thé Cape. There was a whole boat-load of 
notabilities, from Sir F. Carrington downwards, but 
the unique importance of the cargo consisted in the 
fact that it included Cecil Rhodes, the most famous 
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of all Colonial and Imperial statesmen ; 
Schreiner, the most famous of all Colonial writers ; 
and Edmund Garrett, the most brilliant of all 
Colonial journalists. The man and woman of genius 
held no communication with each other during the 
voyage—the fault being, as usual in such matters, 
that of Eve’s daughter—for the love with which 
Olive Schreiner loved Rhodes in the days of yore is 


nothing to the hate—of course in a political-social- 


economical sense—with which she hates him now. 
Their cabins stood side by side, but to each other 
they spoke never a word; while Mr. Garrett, who 
vas free of both camps, seems to have acted as a 
human circulating medium between.them. His best 
efforts, however, did not succeed in bringing the two 
great ones nearer together. They were as far apart 
at Plymouth as they were at Cape Town, and that 
was as far as the East is from the West. 
Mr. Rhodes did not land at Plymouth, 
Mr. Rhodes but came round with the steamer to 
English Ground. the Thames. As he landed, it was 
noted by the superstitious as an event 
of evil omen, that when he essayed to put his foot 
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From Fun.) {January 12, 1897. 


HOME AGAIN! 
Customs’ Orricer BuLt (/oq.): ‘* Have you anything to declare ?” 


Hon. Cec Ruopes: ** Yes; the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 


upon the snow-covered wharf he slipped and _ fell. 
William the Conqueror did much the same when he 
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landed at Pevensey before the battle of Hastings. 
3ut he fell face forward, seizing the earth with his 
hands, whereas Mr. Rhodes seems to have come 
down with a soss on the broadest and firmest part of 
his corporation, Whereat we may, if we please, see 
in this a happy symbol of the fact that Mr. Rhodes, 
when his feet slip, merely sits down tight and hard 
on the solid ground of fact, from which no one will 
be able to dislodge him. I have not seen Mr. Rhodes 
since he landed, nor have I heard from him, but I 
understand that, when the Committee meets, he will 
appear and speak the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, but that he will not speak the whole truth, 
in order to shield, as far as possible, his co-con- 
spirators, who, it is to be hoped, will appreciate his 
reserve. 

A wildly nonsensical notion got into 
the heads of some people after his 
arrival to the effect that although the 
clock was on the stroke of twelve, it 
was still possible to prevent the meeting of the South 
African Committee. The wish was no doubt father 
to the thought. It was a ghastly blunder not to 
have quashed that Committee last summer. After 
the conviction of Dr. Jameson and his companions, 
the way was open for the Colonial Secretary, with a 
majority of 160 at his back, to’ have discovered 
ample reasons connected with the international 
bearings of the Raid, to justify him in reconsidering 
his promise’ to appoint the Committee. He de- 
termined, however, to trust to the chapter of 
accidents rather than to take the bold course. 
His friend and ally of former days did the 
same thing’ in connection with a famous second 
trial which, the chapter of accidents not inter- 
vening, sealed his doom. But when the opportunity 
was let slip, and in face of the clearest possible 
warnings the Seleot Committee appointed 
last Session, it was mere midsummer madness to 
imagine that it could be shelved this Session. 
Mr. Maclean’s arguments, and those of Sir John 
Lubbock, were sound enough so far as they went ; 
but neither of them adduced the only real and solid 
argument against holding the inquiry, viz., that the 
Committee could not meet without bringing down 
upon the Colonial Secretary, the Colonial Office, anc 
the Imperial factor an amount of odium and of 


The 
South African 
Committee. 


was 


suspicion which would be almost equally disastrous 
whether it was deserved or whether it was not. 
Owing to Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal to burke the 
inquiry last year, nothing could be done now but 
reappoint the Committee and let everything come out. 





Mr. Chamberlain saw Mr. Rhodes soon 
Mr. after the latter Janded, and had a talk 
Chamberlain. for two hours and twenty minutes— 
this time without the presence of any 
third party. Both eminent personages kept their 
secret, but there is little doubt as to the substanee of 
the talk. The two patriotic Privy Councillors, con- 
fronted with the imminent exposure of all the details 
of the conspiracy, which the one promoted and the 
other winked at, must naturally have been drawn 
together by a fellow-feeling, and the desire common 
to all companions in misfortune to get out of the 
mess in which they have unexpectedly found them- 
selves involved. Mr. Rhodes, of course, has* béen 
“exposed” already. After the Report of the Cape 
Inquiry nothing remains for him to say. With Mr. 
Chamberlain it is otherwise. He has his exposure 
still to come, and there must have been a natural 
shrinking and a fear to come out frankly and own up 
all that really happened. It is, as I am never tired 
of saying, not such a bad skeleton after all if he 
would only trot it into the open. But that requires 
good nerve and a good conscience, and a deep under- 
lying conviction that it never pays to deceive the 
House of Commons. 


The House of Commons had not long - 


PRE APR to wait for light upon the result of the 
Rhodesian meeting of the two confederates. Mr. 
— Chamberlain, speaking in the House of 
Commons in opposition to the motion moved by Mr. 
Maclean, seconded by Sir John Lubbock, to dispense 
with the South African inquiry, made a speech, the 
significance of which was much more rapidly appre- 
ciated in Berlin than in London. For the first time 
for twelve months Mr. Chamberlain showed that he 
had gone back to his starting-point, and was once 
more ready to pose as the friend of the Uitlander 
and the champion of British interests in South 
Africa. His declaration that the Committee must 
necessarily inquire into the grievances of the Uit- 
anders—-as those grievances were put forward as the 
justification for the Raid—practically opens the door 
to a campaign against President Kruger and the 
Government of the Transvaal under cover of the 
Parliamentary inquiry. It is quite 
lead to incon- 
venient evidence being given concerning the German 
intrigues in the Thus we are face 
to face with the dilemma I pointed out months 
ago, for we must allow that evidence to be given, in 
which case we sha!] have British officials going into 
the witness box, to testify as to German intrigues, or 
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possible it may indirectly very 


Transvaal. 
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we shall have to suppress that evidence, and the 

Committee will decide upon the Raid without being 

in possession of the facts which Dr. Jameson might 

fairly adduce in defence of his action. That, how- 

ever, is by no means all the trouble. Mr. Chamber- 

lain’s speech was that of a Minister who felt that 

he might at any moment have to go to war with the 

Transvaal to enforce the terms of the Convention. 

“ The provisions 
of some of the 
recent _legisla- 
tion,” he de- 
clared, “are un- 
doubtedly 
trary to the 
Convention of 
London.” When 
we remember he 
was on the point 
of going to war 
to enforce the 
Convention 
when the drifts 
were closed in 
the autumn of 
1895, it is not 
surprising that 
the Germans 
should be ex- 
tremely agitated 
by the sudden 
change in Mr. 
Cham berlain’s 
note. The reason 
for this change 
needs no ex- 
planation. No 
other line could 
possibly be 
harmonised 
with the forth- 
coming .evidence 
as to the action of the Colonial Office in 1895. 

The conclusion of a General Treaty of 


con- 


The ° - bile 
Anglo-American Arbitration between the British and 


Arbitration American Governments was received 
Treaty. : ‘ 

by every one in this country, and by 

all friends of peace in the United States, with 
enthusiasm. The terms of the Treaty as arranged 
between the two Governments were sufficiently wide 
to cover anything. By the Treaty, “ whenever any 
dispute arises which diplomacy cannot settle, the two 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY. 


The Signatories—Sir Julian Pauncefote, British Ambassador, and the Hon. Richard Olney, 
American Secretary of State. 








OF. REVIEWS. 


Governments shall appoint a jurist, the two will 


appoint an umpire, and the three will then decide 
the question.” If they are unanimous, there is no 
appeal from their decision. If, however, they do 
not agree, or if the question in dispute involves. 
territory or more than £100,000 in money, the 
question will go before a Board of Arbitration, 
composed of three judges of the Supreme Court from 
each country, the 
decision of any 
five to be final. 
If they cannot 
agree upon an 
umpire, the 
nomination is to 
be left to the 
King of Sweden. 
The Treaty as it 
stood was ac- 
cepted by the 
sober sense of 
both nations as 
a very satis- 
factory settle- 
ment of a 
question of the 
first. importance, 
and congratula- 
tions 
deservedly 
showered upon 
the negotiators, 
Mr. Olney and 
Sir Julian 
Pauncefote. 


were 


The 
Amendments 
of 
the Senate. 


Unfortunately 
for the realisa- 
tion of the hopes that were so confidently expressed 
in some quarters with a pardonab‘e degree of exulta- 
tion, the Treaty could not come into force until ratified 
by the Senate. Under the Monarchy, the Executive 
Government reposes upon the support of a directly- 
elected majority of the representatives of the nation ; 
but under the Republic, with its checks and counter- 
checks, which spring from the deep-rooted distrust of 
the Government on the one side and the people on 
the other, every Treaty must be ratified by a three- 
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fourths majority of the Senate. It was first of all 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, by 
which .it was received with nothing like cordiallity. 
The majority in its favour on the Committee was 
only six to four, and the minority set themselves 
diligently to work to get rid of the Treaty by a side 
wind. They professed to discover in its frank and 
unreserved reference to arbitration of all disputes 
between the two Governments— proposals which by- 
the-bye were virtually passed by the Senate itself-—- 
grave perils to the Monroe doctrine, and the Jingo 
contention that England, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
notwithstanding, has locus standi in relation to the 
Nicaraguan Canal. The opponents of the Treaty 
inade sufficient capital out of these imaginary dangers 
to succeed in carrying unanimously an amendment, 
which runs thus :— 

But no question which affects the foreign or domestic 

policy of either of the high contracting partics or the relations 
of either with any other State or Power by treaty or otherwise 
shall be subject to arbitration under this treaty, except by 
special agreement. 
As any serious question between nations must affect 
either foreign or domestic policy, this amendment 
practically declares that nothing shall be referred to 
arbitration excepting by special agreement. 


Another amendment to which all the 
members of the Committee but one 
agreed, objects to giving the King of 
Sweden the right to nominate an 
Umpire. The Committee propose that there should 
be a special agreement between the two Powers to 
nominate either an Umpire direct, or some person 
who shall nominate an Umpire. We await with 
somewhat melancholy interest the reception which 
this amended Treaty will have in the Senate. Should 
the amendment be maintained, it will be a significant 
commentary upon the sincerity of the American 
Senate in the cause of Arbitration. The political 
cynic could hardly wish for a more effective illustra- 
tion of the hollowness of the professions of public 
men than this spectacle at Washington. Less than 
twelve months ago these same men were threatening 
England with war by sea and land because of their 
passionate devotion to the principle of Arbitration. 
No sooner has England consented to Arbitration, on 
the terms which they themselves proposed, than 
their one anxiety is to weaken or destroy the Bill by 
removing from its operations all questions upon 
which Arbitration is most needed. 


Prospects 


of 
Ratification. 
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x. It remains to be seen whether: the 
Appointment sober second thoughts of the American 
of Mr. le are sufficient] nt to. over- 
eae Ny the cased ad scheming 
politicians. It is asserted in some quarters that the 
Treaty will either be postponed or rejected, in order 
that Mr. McKinley may have the credit and glory 
for a Republican administration of the settlement of 
the question. It is, however, very much to be feared 
that if the Treaty should not be ratified now, it will 





LYMAN J. GAGE. 
The New Secretary of the Treasury. 


not be ratified under the new administration. As 
Mr. Bayard well remembers, the Treaty which he 
arranged with Mr. Chamberlain for the settlement 
of the Canadian fisheries question was thrown 
out by the Senate under the influence of the 
same factious arguments, and that. Treaty has 


never been revived. There is, however, reason to 


believe that all that is best and soundest in the 
American nation will be sufficiently strong to. 
save the Treaty from being made the football of 
rival factions. Senator Sherman, who has been 
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appointed Secretary of State, has declared himself 
in favour of the Treaty, although he has voted with 
the rest of the Committee in favour of emasculating 
it. Another member of Mr. McKinley’s Cabinet, 
Mr, Lyman J. Gage, of Chicago, who has been 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, is a much more 
trustworthy friend of arbitration than Senator 
Sherman. Mr. Gage was the one man in all Chicago 
whom every person esteemed. He was the first Pre- 
sident of the Chicago Civic Federation, and there is no 
man in all America who has sounder judgment and 


a more steady 
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marched without arms 
practically vetoed the opening up of the hinterland 
to commerce, His objections to civilisation appeared 
to be insurmountable, and he emphasised them by 
waylaying the deputation with an ambush, which had 
no difticulty in massacring the whole party, with the 
exception of a few native bearers and two Europeans, 
who, after enduring horrible privations, succeeded in 
escaping from the bush. The immediate result of 
this massacre has been the equipment of a punitive 

expedition, which 
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ment in favour 
of peace, arbitra- 
tion, and better 
government in 
which Mr. Ly- 
man J. Gage has 
not been as a 
very pillar of 
strength. His 
appointment to 
the responsible 
post of Secretary 
of the Treasury 
is the best item 
of news that has 
come across the 
Atlantic for 
some time. 
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will be composed 
of five hundred 
British 
blue-jackets, 
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and one thousand 
Hausas. Benin 
is to be occupied 
and ‘annexed to 
the Niger Pro- 
tectorate. There 
will probably be 


consider- 





some 
able loss of life, 
not so much from 
the resistance of 
the Chief, al- 
though that may 
be serious, but 
from the deadli- 











ness of the 
one ENGLISH ues climate. All 
Jingoes 4 - a . 
of Nand ae campaigns on the 
West Africa. a West Coast are 
In the Eastern THE BENIN EXPEDITION. much more affairs 
St The usual route to Benin, owing to the bar at the mouth of the Benin .River, is by water up J 
States of the the Forcados River, to Wari, then by land to Sapele and down the Benin River to Gwato River, up that for the doctor 
Western Hemi-_ ‘iver to Gwato, then by land to Ubini or Benin City. than for the 
sphere, the soldier. 


Jingoes, under Senator Lodge, are doing their best 
to destroy the peacemaking work of their own 
Administration. The Jingoes of the extreme West in 
the Eastern Hemisphere in the State of Benin have 
been exerting themselves in the direction, 
although using different weapons. 
by acting Consul-General Phillips, accompanied by 
the _Deputy-Commissioner, a District Commissioner 
and half-a-dozen other Englishmen, together with two 
hundred native carriers, started about the end of last 
year on a peaceful mission to the Chief of Benin. 
This Chief consented to receive the deputation, which 


same 
A party, headed 





As a set-off against the bad news’from 


The igs p 
Campaign JBenin, there is very good news as to 

Qn the progress of the campaign conducted 
the Niger. 


by the Royal Niger Company. Sir 
George Taubman Goldie seems to have calculated 
accurately the amount of force that is necessary to 
clear out the Fulah usurpers from Nupé. The 
critical part of the campaign has still to come, but 
the preliminary operations, that of clearing the 
Fulahs out of the territory south of the Niger, has 
been brilliantly performed. The column marched 
two hundred miles in seventeen days, single file, 


to the headquarters of — 
the savage potentate, who, sitting on his stool, 
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through the bush, suffering great privation from want 
of water, but without losing a single man. From 
the river bed, which is constantly patrolled by 
steamers, Major Arnold is starting with six hundred 
Hausas, well provided with Maxims and field guns, 
to take the capital of the Fulah power. This is 
a city of the name of Bida, whose population is 
variously estimated between sixty and one hundred 
thousand. Somewhere between the river and Bida 
the Fulahs will make a stand, and it is quite on the 
cards they may make a better fight than was made 
either at Kumassi or Dahomey. They are of a 
conquering race, accustomed to lord it over the 
subject population, and they will certainly not retire 
without fighting. If only their siaves could be 
induced to rise, our task would be facilitated, but Sir 
George Goldie did not hope for much help from that 
quarter, although after the Fulah power was over- 
thrown he believed the native population would 
gladly welcome their new rulers. 

From the other side of Africa comes 
news that the Italian Government has 
decided definitely to clear oug of its 
Red Sea Colony of Erythrea. “It may 
continue to occupy Massowah, but all the back 


East Africa 


country is to be given up, including Kassala. Further 
down the East African coast the Italian Government 
has just made an award settling the disputed 
frontier between Britain and Portugal in Manicaland. 
Details as to the award have not yet been received, 
but whatever they are they will be acquiesced in 
by both Powers. Note also in connection with the 
arbitration movement that a Convention has been 
signed by Great Britain and the United States for 
settling the disputed fragment of the boundary of 
Alaska by means of a joint commission. 
There is a good deal of discussion, as 
Commercial Will be seen from quotations in 
i sane another page, upon the effect of the 
new Russo-Chinese Treaty. Into the 
details it is not necessary to enter here, but every- 
thing that is said and done emphasises the importance 
of the policy which nine years ago was pressed in 
vain upon Downing Street by Sir Robert Morier. 
When I was at Petersburg there was nothing so 
much at the heart of the then British ambassador as 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty between Britain 
and Russia. M. Wischnegradsky expressed himself 
to me very favourably on the subject, and it was 
understood that the late Tsar was also strongly in 
favour of some such arrangement. If we could 
conclude a commercial treaty with Russia which 





would secure us against any increase of duties conse- 
quent upon the extension of her sovereignty’ in 
Northern China, we might contemplate the extension 
of Russia’s dominion in Manchuria, not merely with 
indifference, but with complacent satisfaction. Un- 
fortunately, although nine years have passed. since 
then, nothing has been done in that direction. It is 
to be hoped that the British Foreign Office will wake 
up to the need for action in this direction before 
it is too late. 


The chief topic of excitement in politi- — 


pe Png cal quarters has been the Education 
Church Schools Bill, which was to be introduced to- 
night. It is a misnomer to call it an 
Education Bill, for it is merely a Bill providing for a 
distribution of five shillings per scholar from the Im- 
perial Exchequer to all Voluntary schools, the relief 
of Board and Voluntary schools from rates, and the 
abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit. This is all, and as 
this is all, the Minister for Education, Sir John 
Gorst, does not introduce the Bill. It is left t6 
Mr. Balfour, who it is to be hoped will not make 
such a mess of his little Bill as he did of Sir John 
Gorst’s big Bill last Session. The church and chapel 
people will wrangle hotly over the measure ; but it 
will be forced through, and when the five shillings 
has been paid over and spent, the bitter ery of the 
distressed Voluntary school will rise louder than ever. 
The five shilling dose of State-aid is but a drop in 
the bucket of their necessities, as no one knows 
better than Sir John Gorst. The refusal of the 
Government to grant rate-aid without local control 
to the Voluntary schools has strained the allegiance 
of some of its supporters, of which the Bishop of 
Chester and Cardinal Vaughan are the chief, almost 
to breaking point. 
The news from India continues to be 


Pil — 
— very gloomy. The plague spreads at 
Pestilence Bombay, and there is no abatement 
and in the severity of the famine. The 
Subscriptions. - - , 
Lord Mayor is working hard to raise 
subscriptions. He has got nearly £200,000, and he 


wants £1,000,000. But the Indian Government 
will want £10,000,000 before it is through with its 
famine campaign. The newspapers are publishing 
special telegrams from the seat of the war with 
death, but not even the gruesome horror of it will 
long attract readers. They will close their eyes’ to 
it, as comfortable well-clad women close their eyes 
to the utter lack of respectable lodging-houses for 
single women in London—which is perhaps the most 


indescribable scandal of our social system. If a 
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respectable servant girl finds herself alone in London 
without more than sixpence to pay for a night’s 
lodging, she must herd with harlots, and expose 
herself to the unchecked outrage of the satyr who 
keeps the kennel which he calls a club or a home. 
As if plague and pestilence were not 
A Word . . 
to sufficient evils to confront, there 
Lord George ‘'seems to be a general belief that the 
Hamilton. eas ; aS 
military medico-police intend to make 
another attempt to establish prostitution as a branch 
of the Imperial 





7 


purulent matter. 

The preparations for the commemora- 
BS... ae tion of the Record Year of the 
of Queen’s reign continue to make pro- 

+ the Queen. sea : 
gress. The Government has decided 
to invite as the guests of the nation the great 
Indian Princes and the Prime Ministers of all the 
self-governing Colonies. They will bring over 
representatives of the Crown Colonies, and detach- 
ments of the 





service in India. - 
The Pioneer and 
the Indian cor- 
respondent of 
the Times have 
been doing their 
level best to 
scare the public 
by exaggerating 
to the uttermost 
the consequences 
of the decision 
of the nation on 
again making 
official provision 
for vice. I 
printed last 
month from the 
Contemporary 
Review a valu- 
able and timely 
exposition of the 
facts of the case, 
referring especi- 
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Colonial forces. 
It is not clear 
whether there 
will be a formal 
Conference, but 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain says there 
will be an inter- 
change of ideas 
of common and 
material —inte- 
rest, about the 
closer commer- 
cial union, about 
the representa- 
tion of the Colo- 
nies, about com- 
mon defence, 
about legislation, 
and about other 
questions of 
equal = import- 


ance. The ob- 
he ject of this colo- 
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ally to the delib- 
erately recorded 
judgment of the Army Sanitary Commission that 
the “remedy which the Pioneer is crying for 
has always failed.” It is an absurd non sequitur 
so to argue. As if an exposition of the horrors 
and the prevalence of syphilis was equivalent to a 
demonstration of the necessity for the C. D. Acts! 
It would be just as logical and much less mischievous 
to describe the horrors of the plague in Bombay as 
@ conclusive argument in favour of distributing 
poison through the city. Of one thing let Lord 
George Hamilton be advised. The Record Year of 


FAMINE MAP OF INDIA, 


nial - gathering, 
as explained by 
Mr. Chamberlain, is not so much to do honour to 
the Queen as to show to the Colonies that the days 
of apathy and indifference have long since passed 
away, and that we are as proud of them as we 
believe they are proud of us. There is every reason, 
therefore, to believe that we shall see a great 
Colonial and Imperial assemblage in London this 
midsummer. Forty years ago no one dreamed of 
such a thing—not even Her Majesty, who, as I show 
in detail elsewhere, has every right to be regarded as 
the Soul as well as the Crown of her Empire. 
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the Queen must not be defiled by any of this — 
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Jan. 1. 


. Sir H. Jerningham appointed Go- 


. Two State Banks of St. 


. Rt. Rev. Dr. Creighton elected Bishop 


. Armevian 


. General Arbitration Treaty 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


National Conference to discuss Village 
Education met at Exeter Hall. 

Italian Prisoners released by Emperor Menelik 
arrived at Naples. 

Collections for the Armenians in Russia autho- 
rised by the Tsar. 

Two Englishmen appointei to serve in the 
Cairo Native Court of Appeal. 

The Kerry County Bog continued to move. 

King of Portugal opened the Cortes at Lisbon. 

Execution of Chekusi, the Angoni-Zulu chief, 
reported from South Nyassaland. 

Ex-King Prempeh and followers conveyed from 
Cape Coast Castle to be held Prisoners at 
Sierra Leone. 

Particulars of the Science Fund left by Mr. 
Alfred Nobel published. 

Additional armed vessels ordered to 
Florida waters by the United States 
to suppress filibustering Cuban ex- 
peditions. 


vernor of Trinidad and Tobago ; 
Sir C. Bruce, of Mauritius; Sir 
C. A. Moloney, of the Windward 
Islands; Col. D. Wilson, of British 
Honduras. 

Hon. Sir Joseph Chitty appointed 
Lord Justice of the Court of Appeal. 

Paul, Min- 
nesota, closed their doors. 

Disastrous landslip occurred at St. 
Anna Pelago. 


of London. 

Annual Conference of the Miners’ 
Federation opened at Leicester. 

Delegates of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servauts meeting at 
Birmingham declared the replies 
received from the Railway Com- 
panies as unsatisfactory. 

Mr. A. P, Bennett appointed British 
Consul at New York. 

Resolutions favouring Self-Govern- 
ment for Wales passed at Rhyl. 
Emperor William’s Order regulating 

Duelling published. 

Fatal Colliery Explosion at Loughor, 
Wales, 

Memorial Window un- 
veiled at Hawarden by Mrs. Glad- 
stone on her 85th Birthday. 

Antwerp Steamer Belgique wrecked 
off Ushant. 

Prince of Wales laid the Foundation 
Stone of the Sutherland Technical 
Institute and Free Library at 
Longton. 

The Lord Mayor of London called 
for assistance for Indian Famine 
Suffereps. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury en- 
throned in Canterbury Cathedral. 
Sir J. Sivewright announced that the Cape 
Government will work all Rhodesian Rail- 

ways, save the Beira Road. 

French and Italian Dragomans recalled because 
refused admission to Trial of Mazbar Bey. 


. Lady Scott aud Cockerton and Aylott sentence: 


to Eight Months’ Imprisonment 


. Trial Trip of an Electrical Omnibus in London 


streets proved successful. 

Colonel Mazbar Bey acquitted of the Murder of 
Father Salvatore, but New Trial at Constan- 
tinople ordered by the Sultan. 

Bacillus of Yellow Fever reported to have been 
discovered by Professor Sanarelli. 

Baron Moritz S. von Wahlborn appointed the 
First Austro-Hungarian Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to China, 

P. and O. Steamship Vubia arrived at Plymouth 
with cholera ov board. 


. Public Meetings pr: testing against the Demon- 


strations for Mr. Rhodes held in several South 
African towns. 

between Great 
Britain and the United States signed in 
Washington by Sir Julian Paurcefote and 
Mr. Oluey. 


11. Eart 


13. 


14, 


——_—__~>———_———_ 


uake in Island of Persian Gulf caused 
fearful loss of life. 

Hours of boy labourers on the Tham 
to by the Master Lightermen’s pie the 
Lightermen’s and Watermen’s Union. 

Sir Horace Rumbold presented his credentials to 
the Emperor Francis Joseph. 

Father Stojaloffski liberated by the Hungarian 
Government. 

Massacre of British officials, on January 4th, 
near Benin, reported at the Foreign Office. 


. Six North-Eastern Provinces of Asia Minor 


reported in a state of anarchy. 

Conference at St. Martin’s Town Hall 
resolutions favouring Relief in Poor School 
Board Districts. 

At Opening of French Chamber M. Brisson 
re-elected President. 


THE LATE MR. ALFRED NOBEL. 
(From a photograph by Bolas and Co.) 


Count Muravieff appointed Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Thirteen meetings of Dock Strikers held in 
Hamburg to secure an amicable settle- 
ment. 


Teachers’ Guild discussed Shae for Educa- 
tion in the coming Sessioi 

Marshal Fuad Pasha practically exiled by the 
Sultan to Bagdad. 

Mr. J. S. Sargent elected a Roy] Academician ; 
Messrs. J. J. Shannon and Alfred Parsons 
elected Associates. 

European Commissicn’s Cretan Gendarmerie 
Scheme accepted by the Porte. 

Publication of Letters on the Education Ques- 
pad. by Cardinal Vaughan and the Bishop of 


r. 
Indian T: -4 Warren Hastings wrecked off 
Réunion lies 


15. Deputation called on Mr. Chamberlain in the 


nterest of the Sugar Ind of Mauritius. 

Resolution Advocating Central Education Autho- 
rity by the Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters. 


DIARY FOR JANUARY. 


nrhyn. 
16. Meeting in Aid of the Indian Famine Relief Fund 
held in the Mansion House. 








Fuud opened at the Mansion House for the 
Sufferers from Flood and Hurricane in Mont- 
serrat. 
<r Moor and others left Liverpool 


or Ben: 
Senator John Sherman Office of 


accepted the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 
Rev. a 5 ah Robertson, D.D., elected Prin- 


20. 


21. Mr. Chamberlain received a Deputa- 
tion from the Silk Association of 


Great Britain and Ireland asking 
aid in developing C: Industries. 

Tatrol of 100 Cape Mounted Rifles 
sent to East Griq 


rOtawa Famine Fund opened in 
22. Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s eee: 


ference opened at Birm: 
Count Muravieff arrived at 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Major-Gen. Sir F. 
Carrington, Colonel 
Hon. P. Schreiner, and Mrs. 
en 
23.. Meeting at Norwich decided to erect a new 


Jenny Lind Institution for Sick Children to 
commemorate the sixtieth year of the — . 
i Lord Leicester headed the List with 


Ww ne g Liberal Unionist Association discussed 
the Financial Reiations Commission. 


Intended change in Hours and Pay published 
the North-Eastern Railway. si 


25. Mr. Royle, an English 


Barrister, a 
Third New Judge in the Cairo say bens 


of A 


ppeal. 
. Resolution carried in the Lower House of the 


Convocation of Canterbury, cs that the 
Law of the Church recognises no 

National Education Association Prvvemce the 
Regulation of Further State-aid for Kduca- 


tion 
Convmercta Treaty signed by ‘Portugal and 


Tie Hungarian Novelist Maurus Jokai made s 
a itte Member of the House of M 


aguates. 
. Rioting occurred in Athens between University 
rofessors. 


Students and P: 
Resolution a ng a change in the Present 
Manner of Confirmation of of the Election of « 
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Bishop passed by the Upper House of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury. 


27. The House of Laymen passed a Resolution 


setting forth the necessity for a change in the 
manner of the Election aud Covfirmation of 
Bishops. 


28. Resolutions urging the strengthening of the 


29. 


= 


iJ 


30. 


31. 


— 


to 
7 


we 


Navy passed by the Navy League. 

Trish Landowners’ Convention in Dublin dis- 
cussed the Report of the Financial Relations 
Commission. 

Count Muravieff arrived in Paris. 

Manifesto issued to the Nation by the Athens 
Medical Students. 

Work resumed by the Strikers in the St. Peters- 
burg Cotton Mills. 


ae 


y 
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MR. J. 8. SARGENT, R.A. 


Lyman J. Gage, President of the first National 
Bank of Chicago, accepted the appointment 
of Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Persons on Relief Work in India number 
2,026,000. 

Mansion House Indian Famine Fund reached 
£191,000. 

I. Creighton enthroned Bishop of London. 

Demurring Students evacuated the Athens 
University. 

The United States Foreign Relations Committee 
agreed to report the Arbitration Treaty to the 
Senate. 

Capture of the Fulah Capital with 1,200 slaves 
reported. 


BY-ELECTION. 


. Cleveland Division of Yorkshire : 





Mr. Alfred E. Pease (L.).. 5,508 
Colonel Ropner (C.) .. 4,080 
Liberal majority. . 1,428 


1895 :—L., 4,762; C., 4,175.—Maj. 587. 


. Salisbury : 
Mr. H. Allhusen (C.) . 1,425 
Mr. J. Foller(L.) . . 1,278 
Conservative Majority 147 


1895 :—C., 1,404; L., 1,187.—Maj. 217. 


39. Forfarshire : 


Capt. J. Sinclair(L.) =... «. 5,423 
Hon. C. M. Ramsay (U.)..  .. 4,965 


Liberal Majority 
1895:—L., 5,159; C., 4,718.—Maj. 441. 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


19 Parliament opened. Queen’s speech read. Ad- 
dress moved by Lord Bath and seconded by 
Lord Kenyon. After discussion by Lord 
Kimberley, Lord Salisbury and others, the 
Address was agreed to. 


21. House met and adjourned until ‘Tharsday, Janu- 
ary 28th. 
28. Her Majesty’s Reply to the Address read. 

The Lord Chancellor moved that al! Statute 
Land Revision and Consolidated Bills of this 
Session be referred to a Committee of both 
Houses. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


19. Address in reply to the Speech 
from the Throne moved by Lord 
Folkestone, and seconded by Mr. 
Lyttelton. 

Debate on the Queen’s Speech by 
Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Balfour. 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett and 
others. 

20. Adjourned Debate on the Motion 
for an Address in reply to Her 
Majesty’s Speech resumed by 
Mr. P. O’Brien, who moved an 
amendment touching prisoners 
convicted under the Treason 
Felony Act. Debate by Mr. 
Healy, Sir J. Leng, Sir M. W. 
Ridley and others, and Amend- 
ment negatived by 204 to 132. 
Mr. Dillon moved an Amend- 
ment setting forth Ireland’s need 
of Immediate Relief. 

21. Debate on Mr. Dillon’s Amend- 
ment resumed, and the Amend- 
ment negatived by 189 to 125. 
Mr Engledew moved an amend- 
ment representing that the Irish 
Catholics are treated unjustly 
in University Educational Af- 
fairs. Mr. MacNeill seconded 
the Amendment. 

22. Debate on Mr. Engledew’s Amend- 
ment by Mr. Harrington, Mr. 
Lecky, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Morley 
and others. Amendment Regret- 
ting that no Provision would be 
made to assist the Highland 
Cotters moved by Mr. Weir, 
and seconded by Mr. Caldwell. 

Negatived by 144 to 77 votes. Sir H. Howarth 
moved an Amendment representing that the 
Release of the Dynamitards was unjustified. 


. Debate on Sir H. Howarth’s Amendment con- 
tinued by Mr. Davitt, Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. 
Asquith, and others. Negatived. 

Amendment regarding the Select Committee on 
Food Products negatived. 

Amendment regretting no notice wonld be taken 
of the Undermanning of British Merchantmen 
discussed and withdrawn. 

26.. Address in Reply to the Queen’s Speech agreed to. 

27. Sir H. Vincent moved the Second Reading of the 

Merchandise Marks Act (1887) Amendment 
Bill. Motion Negatived by 153 to 97. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts moved the Second Reading 
of the Sunday Closing (Wales) Act (1881) 
Amendment Bill. 

28. Mr. H. Jones moved the Adjournment of the 
House to call attention to the Misery caused 
by the Dispute between the Employers and 
Employed in the Penrhyn Quarries, 

Mr. Douglas-Pennant replied for Lord Penrhyn. 
Discussion by Mr. Ritchie, Sir W. Harcourt. 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Burns, Mr. Lowther, Mr. 
Mundella, and others, Motion Negatived. 

Mr. Chamberlain moved that a Select Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the Origin and 
Circumstance of the Incursion into the South 
African Republic. Committee to consist of 
persons named. 

Mr. Maclean moved an Amendment to the 
Motion for the Reappointment of the South 
African Committee. Seconded by Sir J. 
Lubbock. 


iJ 
o 


29. Mr. Chamberlain acknowledged he had, on 


behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, invited 
Premiers of Self-governing Colonies to take 
part in the Celebration of the 60th Year of 
Her Majesty’s Reign. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


29. Adjourned Debate on Mr. Maclean’s Amendment 
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resumed by Mr. Chamberlain ; continued by 
Sir W. Harcourt and others. Amendment 
withdrawn. Motion for Appointment of Com- 
mittee agreed to. ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Balfour moved the Renewal of the Order 
Regulating the Business of Supply. Motion 
agreed to, 

House went into Committee of Supply.on the 
Army Supplementary Estimates. Vote of 
£255,300 agreed to. 

Report on Military Works agreed to and ordered 
Reported to the House. 

Second Reading of the Educational Endowments 
(Ireland) Act (1885) Amendment Bill, 


THE LATE SIR ISAAC PITMAN. 


SPEECHES. 


J. Macnamara, at Exeter 
Village Education. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, at Newton Hall, Fetter 
Lane, on the Evolution of Religion. 

Lord Jersey, at Oxford, on Irish Taxation. 

Major-Gen. Lord Methuen, at Richmond, on the 
Efficiency of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, at Cape Town, on His Future 
in South Africa. 

Mr. John Burns, at Battersea, on the Happier 
Labour Situation. 


Hall, on 


. Sir E. Clarke, M.P., at Plymouth, on the Report 


of the Financial Relations Commission, 

Captain A. S. Gibbons, Mr. P. C. Reid, and 
Captain A. Bertrand, before the Royal 
Geographical Society, on the Barotse 
Country. 


. Sir Edward Clarke, M.P., at Plymouth, on the 


Venezuelan and Armenian Questions. 

Duke of Cambridge, at Berkeley Square, on 
British Volunteers. 

Sir C. Tupper, at Hanover Square, on the 
Future of Canada. 

Xt. Hon. W. EB. Gladstone, at Hawarden, on the 
Armenian Question. 

Mr. Courtney, at Liskeard, denying Financial 
Injustice to Ireland. 

Lord Ashbourne, at Lancaster, on the Leaderless 
Opposition. 

Sir R. Webster, at Sandown, on the Anglo- 
American Treaty. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, at Cape Town, on Expausion 
in Africa. 


3. Mr. Thos. F. Bayard, at Hotel Cecil, on Inter- 


national Friendship. 


. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Bristol, on the Irish 


Financial Agitation. 
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. Mr. Courtney, at Lostwithiel, on British Foreign 
Relations, 


. Mr. Balfour, at Salford, on Public 


Miners’ Federation Conference, at Leicester, 
discussed the Mines Regulation Amendment 
Bill. 

The Premier, at Quebec, on Universal Civil an. 
Religious Liberty. 


. Mr. Asquith, at Dewsbury, on Irish Rulers for 


Irishmen. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at St. Andrews, 
on the Present Work of the Liberals. 

Affairs. 

Sir Sidney Shippard, before the Royal Colonial 
Institute, on the Administration of Justice in 
South Africa. , 

Lord George Hamilton, at Acton, in Defence of 
His Conduct Touching the Indian Famine. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Inverkeithing, 

on Irish Taxation. 


. Duke of Devonshire, before the Association of 


Head Masters, on the Progress of Secondary 
Education. 

Lord Russell of Killowen, at Birkbeck Institu- 
tion, on Education. 

Sir H. Camipbell-Bannerman, at South Queen’s 
Ferry, on the Programme «f the Government. 


16. Father Stojaloffski, at Budapest, on the Cause 


23. 


26, 


27. 


and Cure of the Miseries of the Poor.- 

Mr. John Morley, at ;Broughty Ferry, on the 
Present Government. 

M. Brisson, in the French Chamber, compared 
the Second Empire with the Present Régime. 


.. Mr. John Burns, at Trafalgar Square, on 


lation for the Cab Drivers; and Militarism in 
England. 

Cardinal Vaughan, at SS. Mary and Michael’s, 
on the ‘‘ No-Rate” Agitation. 

Lord Cadogan, at Belfast, on the Financial 
Relations Commission. 


. Lord Wenlock, before the Chamber of Com- 


merce, on Madras. 

Mr. Laurier, Ottawa, on Better Trade Relations 
between Canada and the United States, 

Mr. H. Hobhouse, Mr. James Bryce, Mr. Mun- 
della, Sir P. Magnus, Mr. Sidney Webb and 
others, at Clothworkers’ Hall, on Technical 
Education. 

The Bishop of Chester, at Cambridge, on Muni- 
cipalization of Public-houses. 

Sir W, Martin Conway, before the Geographical 
Society, on His Journey across Spitsbergen. 
Lord Herschell, at Swindon, on Technical Edu- 

cation. 

Le.d Londonderry, at Dublin, on the Land Act. 

Mr. Ritchie, at Wolverhampton, on Present 
Trade Conditions. 


. Professor Wm.Crookes, F.R.S., before the Society 


for Psychical Research, on Worlds not Realised. 


. Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on. Lord 


Salisbury’s Foreign Policy. 

Cardinal Vaughan, before the Metropolitan 
Catholic Teachers’ Association, on the New 
Educational Bill. 


OBITUARY. 


Jan. 1. Colonel Arthur H. Whitethorne, 48. 


2. 


3. 


4, 


6. 


8. 


10. Dr. John W. 


Mr. H. Grant, British Consul-Gen., Rtgs 62. 

Dr. Thos, Jameson, py) 

Heinrich Gitke, painter, of eligoland, 82. 

Colonel John Reeve, 75. 

Miss Isabella Blackwood, 85. 

Cardinal 8. di Acquavella, Archbishop of 
Naples. 

Dr. Wilhelm Deecke, authority on Etruria. 

Sir Henry Halford, 68. 

Sir Joseph Hickson, of Montreal, 66. 

Robert Harrison, librarian, 76. 

Sefior Venancio Gonzales, Spanish ex-Minister 
for Home Affairs. 

M. Stephan von Papay, confidential friend and 
Secretary of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 70. 

Surgeon-Major Robert Manser, 47. 

- Johann A. Streng, mineralogist. 

Lieut.-Gen. Otto &. Kjerulf, Norwegian Minister 
of State, 1871-1884. 

Major J. 8. Knox, V.C. 

Major-General John I. Gibbs, 75. 


. James Poole Maunsell, Dublin. 


Sir Henry J. Preston, 45. 

Captain Dover Farrant, 69. 

Karl H. Sitherberg, Swedish Poet and Physician. 

Stubbs, Senior Fellow of Trivity 
College, Dublin, 75. 

Major -General George A. Williams, 67. 


. C. Otto Leyde, R.S.A., Scottish artist, 61. 
. Frederic J. Mouat, F.R.C.S., 


LL.D., 6). 
Robert Keith Pringle, 95. 


.. James T. Wheeler, writer on India. 





14, 


15. 
16. 


DIARY FOR JANUARY: 


13. 


> * 
‘ 


Captain Wm. H. Vine, R.N. 

Anthony Forster, Fellow Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute and the Royal Geographical Society. 

A. Gatti, prop. and manager Adelphi Theatre. 

Rt. Rev, W. B. Jones, Bishop of St. David's, 76. 

Dr. Carroll, Roman Catholic Bishop of Shrews- 
bury, 58. 

M. Charles Brun, ex-Deputy and Senator, 75. 

Sir Travers ‘I wiss, 88. 

Sir Patrick Maxwell, 30. 

Peter Reid, Ex-Provost of Forfar, 93. 

Rear-Admiral Arthur E. Dupuis, 58. 

Wm, Tipping, F.S.A5 J.P., 81 

Lieut.-Colonel Hugh 8. S. Burney, 79. 

Dr. Edward Ballard, F.R.C.P., F.R.S., 76. 


- Rear-Admiral Theodore Enghelm. 


Mme. Hippolyte Carnot, mother of President 
Carnot, 80, 

Roger W. Wilbraham, J.P. (ex-Secretary to 
Mr. Gladstone), 79 


. General Edward W. Donovan, 75. 


Rev. Thos.. Arnold, author of Education of 
Deaf Mutes, 80. 


. Sir Isaac Pitman, Inventor of Phonographic 


Shorthand, 84 
Cardinal ‘Bianchi, 79. 
Canon Cholmondeley, 71. 
Charles Parsons Knight, artist, 67. 


23. Mrs. Hungerford, author of ‘‘ Molly. Bawn.” 


. Mme. Edith Wynne (Mrs. Agabeg), singer, 54 
. David Kirkaldy, engineer - architect, 76. 


Hon. Sir St. George Foley, 82. 
Montague Vizetelly, journalist. 


. Dr. ‘ae physician to the Sultan Abdul 


7. Dr. Alexander Profeit, Commissioner on three of 
Her Majesty’s Estates. 


29. 
30. 


3 


1. 





. General Sir Robert Phayre, 77 

Mrs. cay. adel founder of the hag Club. 
Professor Zde: bysician to the Tsar. 
General Aiea Be B. Little, 72. 


General Henry B. Turner. 

Patrick J. Tuohy, Sec. Irish Board of Works. 

= R. Themptander, Swedish Ex-Minister of 
tate, 52. 

Sir Mf vote Wells, Surgeon, 78. 


DeatTus ANNOUNCED. 


Colonel E. H. Ewart, 57. ~ 

Joseph Jusserand, —— of the Brothers of 
Christian Doctrine, 73. 

M. Vivien St. Martin, geographer, 94, 
James Salmon, 53. 

Comte de Mas-Latrie, archeologist, 81. 

Theodore Wormley, chemist. 

General ¥. A. Walker, Pres. Institute of Tech- 


Feary tog Mass., 56. 
lop, Vice-President Surveyors’ Inst. 
Sige ene Manifold. 
gr. Tregaro, of Seez, 72 
M : * Charles Maron, journalist and art counois- 


J. S. Conyers, 
Member el SO 76. 
, 72. 


BRE 


rieen Desjardins, 5 
Horatio Hale, ethnologist. 
Dr. James , Surgeon to the Queen, Wind- 
sor, 79. 


THE NORTH GABLE OF PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


—_————_ 


A SERIES OF STUDIES OF THE SOVEREIGN AND THE REIGN. 


IIl.—THE QUEEN AND THE EMPIRE. 


Hapri.y for England a monarch was, at an eventful period, on the throne who stands distinguished in history for the rare 
discernment she evinced in promoting the welfare of her people and the glory of her country. Elizabeth clearly foresaw t 
England could neither obtain nor maintain a prominent position among the nations of Europe except by means of her maritime 
power, which could be insured only by the possession of Colonies. Encouragement was, therefore, offered to facilitate the 
discovery of hitherto unknown regions, and for the planting of new settlements.—* Martin’s British Colonies,” Vol. L. 


ROBABLY the English of the seventeenth century 
never realised how much they owed to Elizabeth 
until the throne was occupied by the Stuarts. It 

is to be hoped that we shall not have to wait for similar 
reigns of foils before discovering our indebtedness to 
Victoria. ; 

The record of her reign is one long almost unbroken 
record of Imperial expansion. The heritage which she 
received at her coronation she will pass on tu her suc- 
cessor multiplied many times. Of all the jewels in her 
diadem of Empire she has lost none—save and except the 
rabbit warren of Heligoland—an exception which makes 
all the more conspicuous the uniform record of the 
reign. Our disputed titles to Delagoa Bay and South 
Africa and to the island of San Juan in North West 
America were maintained until the decision of an 
International Arbitration conveyed these vantage 
points to the other claimants. The Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal were not in existence in 1837. If 
we have lost them during the reign of Victoria, it 
was during her reign that they came under our 
flag. Neither would have been lost to us if Her Majesty 
had been permitted to overrule the veto which Downing 
Street placed upon South African federation. The 
Tonian Islands, which we occupied rather than possessed, 
we handed over to the Kingdom of Greece. But with 
these inconsiderable exceptions, wherever the British 
flag flew on June 20, 1837, it is flying to-day. Our 
‘heritage she has kept intact, and great military empires, 
hungry for the spoil of the Queen of the Seas, have risen 
up in the last sixty years, but of the colonies and 
possessions. with which the Queen was invested in the 
grey old Abbey on that June day, she has lost none. 

The additions to the British Empire during the 
Victorian reign began with the occupation of Aden in 
1839, and from that date down to the occupation of 
Nupe last.month in the Niger Protectorate, the record 
is one of continuous expansion. 

What with protectorates and annexations, we have 
added to the territory sheltered by the Union Jack 
in the course of Her Majesty’s reign dominions nearly 
double the area of the whole Indian Empire as it existed 
in 1887. There is nothing approaching to this record in 
the history of the world. 

The facts of the growth of the Empire are familiar 
enough ; but what, it will be asked by the ill-informed, 
had the Queen to do with it? Much more than has yet 
appeared, or will be allowed to appear, in her lifetime. For 
mearly half her reign the Queen was almost the only 


person in the Empire who seemed to care to keep it 
together. 

The work of building up these vast dependencies, of 
weaving together into self-governing federations these 
nascent commonwealths, has not been due to fortuitous 
circumstance. Paley constructed from the existence of 
a watch the theory of a Providence. It hardly needs a 
political Paley to infer the existence of a Statesman- 
Queen from the growth and consolidation of the Empire. 
During her sixty years’ reign the Queen has seen thirty 
Colonial Secretaries come and go. Some of them were 
indifferent as to whether the Empire withered or 
expanded. Others were sworn advocates of the policy 
of reducing our responsibilities. Very few were really 
sincerely desirous of extending, federating or developing 
the great trust which they were appointed to administer. 

Yet despite all difficulties, the Empire has grown, and 
is growing, at a rate which is at once the envy and the. 
despair of all nations. It would be of course absurd to 
attribute that mighty impulse which is vitalising whole 
continents with the seed of Empire to any individual, 
even the most exalted. A world-movement like this is 
the visible embodiment and incarnation of the genius, of 
the instinct, and of the necessities of a race. But it may 
fairly be claimed that during the last sixty years no one 
mind has contributed so much helpful guidance, generous 
stimulus, and sage control to the great expansive impulse 
of this country as that of Her Majesty. Colonial Seere- 
taries have come and Colonial Secretaries have gone; 
but behind and above and beyond every Colonial Secre- 
tary there has ever been the Sovereign, with a continuous 
policy of her own, steadfastly adhered to under all diffi- 
culties, and skilfully carried out under successive Minis- 
tries without ever straining, much less violating, the 
strictest rules of the Constitution. 

It is of course impossible to reveal to the world 
more than a mere suggestion of the marvellous fashion 
in which Her Majesty has succeeded in ruling as well as 
reigning in this realm of England. “The Queen reigns, she 
does not govern,” is true. But it would be truer still to 
say the Queen does not govern, she reigns and she guides. 
Thirty or forty years since the nation, so far as it could 
make itself articulate through the mouths of its elective 
spokesmen, was practically unanimous. Whigs and 
Tories were alike impatient of the yoke of Empire. 
Disraeli, afterwards to be the most conspicuous convert 
and blatant disciple of the Queen whom he proclaimed 
Empress, was in those distant days a more uncom- 
promising Little Englander than Mr. Labouchere. It 
was he who spoke of those wretched colonies which hang 
like a millstone round our neck. 
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Mr. Cobden was in the heyday of his power. The 
Conservatives vied with the Liberals in deprecating any 
extension of the Empire. Moralists and political econo- 
mists agreed in decrying Imperialism. But although 
Whigs and Tories, Lords and Commons, Press and 
People, all seemel banded together against the Empire, 
she who wore the purple never faltered in proclaiming 
her faith in the 
destinies of her 
people and 
in her loyalty 
to the civilising 
sovereignty of 
which her Throne 
was the symbol. 
Loyally abiding by 
all the rules of the 
game, the plucky 
little lady who had_ 
every one against 
her bided her time, 
seized her oppor- 
tunities, and mak- 
ing up by influence 
what she lacked in 
power, had at last 
the supreme satis- 
faction of seeing the 
whole . nation ac- 
claim as the truth 
that which she 
almost single- 
handed maintained 
in the councils of 
the Realm. 

What she wrote, 
what she said, is 
hidden from our 
eyes. What the 
others wrote and 
said, is it not 
chronicled in the 
innumerable 
volumes of Han- 
sard, the — broad- 
acred expanse of 
journalistic broad- 
sheets? Yet the 
noisy talking 
multitude which 
had at its disposal 
all the publicity of 
the press and all , 
the power of Parliament has been beaten. Nay, more 
than beaten. It has been converted, in spite of itself, 
by the invincible force of events interpreted and 
appliel by the lone “Widow of Windsor.” , Next 
century, when our children or grandchildren read the 
secret history of the reign, they will understand better 
than we can ever do how large and potent a share the 
Sovereign had in making the Empire over which she was 








THE QUEEN. 


(Engraved by Forester after a painting by Winterhalter.) 
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anointed Queen. 


minutes of Ministerial interviews. In them, they will 
discover the secret of much that at present would appear 
to be almost incredible were it not that “use lessens 
marvel.” We have grown so accustomed to seeing the 
course of public policy deflected by an agency which, like 


tion, is as potent 
as it is invisible, 
that we think 
nothing of the 
fact that “we are 
all Imperialists 
nowadays’? — 
even including so 
faithful a Cob- 
denite as Mr, 

John Morley him- 

self— 

Men of a thousand 
shifts and wiles, 
look here ! 

se one straight- 

forward. consci- 
ence put in pawn 

To win a world; see 
the obedient 
sphere 

By bravery’ssimple 

gravitation 
drawn ! 

In the great tug 
of war between the 
politicians and the 
Monarchy over the 
policy of the Em- 
pire, the Monarch 
has triumphed all 
along the line. No 
doubt in Emerson’s 
familiar phrase 
“she hitched her 
wagon to a star.” 
That is to say, she 
succeeded in con- 
verting her most 
determined oppo- 
nents, because the 
force of things, the 
law of national 
growth, the exi- 
gencies of a rapidly 
increasing popula- 
tion, all fought for 
her as the stars in their courses fought against Sisera and 
his host. But hers was the instinct or intuition which 
enabled her to perceive where the governing forces 
lay, to discern them where they worked hidden from the 


eyes of politicians, and to identify herself boldly with » 


them when they were almost universally discredited 
by the who surrounded _ the 
Throne. 


sagacious counsellors 


Vii 





They will be able to read her private 
memoranda, her confidential correspondence, and the 


the law of gravita-’ 
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In studying any subject, from the Queen upon her 
throne to the beggar on the dunghill, the easiest and 
most natural method of beginning is to start from the 
place where we happen to be standing at the moment. 
Therefore, in illustrating the influence of the Queen upon 
the development of the Empire, I shall jump into the 
middle of the subject from the jumping-off point pre- 
sented by the topic of the present hour. 

The one Imperial question that is before the country 
is the South African question. The arrival of Mr. Rhodes, 
the reappointment of the Select Committee, the agitation 
in South Africa, lead us naturally to consider this as of 
all others the Imperial problem of the hour. I propose, 
therefore, to judge the rival factors in our. Constitution 
from the standpoint of South Africa. ‘It is a touchstone 
as good as any other. It has been with us long enough 
io afford ample opportunity of testing and proving the 
comparative wisdom and unwisdom of the Sovereign and 
her subjects. : 

I shall not attempt an exhaustive survey; but, accept- 
ing the test which contemporary history or the daily 
newspaper brings to my hand, I apply it to the conduct 
of the Monarch and her Elected Councillors in a great crisis 
of the Empire, with results which, I venture to believe, 
will somewhat surprise those amongst us who are still 
under the sway of the delusion that vow populi is necessarily 
vow Dei when it is opposed to the will of the Monarch. 
[ am not for a moment pretending that the Sovereign is 
infallible, neither am I going to maintain that the 
Quéen has’ always been wiser than her subjects. It 
would indeed be difficult to do so just after the public 
confession made by the Prime Minister that. in the one 
gréat war of the reign we had “backed the wrong 
horse,” a blunder for which the Queen was equally 
responsible with her people. The Crimean crime was a 
folly, not to say a frenzy, which carried ‘away Court, 
Cabinet and populace. But I think it will be admitted, 
even by the most prejudiced opponent of the hereditary 
Monarchy, that in the crucial case of South Africa, at 
the turning point of its destiny, wisdom lay not with the 
Elect. of the People, but with that “accident of an 
accident,” the Crowned heir of a hundred Kings, 


I—THE KEYSTONE OF THE IMPERIAL ARCH. 

South Africa, it is now universally admitted, is the 
keystone of the Imperial arch. The byway of the Suez 
Carial possesses a certain importance in times of peace, 
but from the point of view of the Empire in times of 
storm and stress.and war, it can hardly be said to count as 
an available factor'in our national resources. With the 
Cape it is far otherwise. Whether we have regard to India 
or to Australia and the fair lands of far Cathay, the Cape is 
the universal stepping-stone of the world-wandering 
Briton.. Without the Cape the world-empire which our 
fathers have reared, and which we their sons are rapidly 
filling with English-speaking homes, would be impossible. 
Plant the Tricolour or the German Eagle on the slopes 
of Table Mountain and our communications with our 
nascent commonwealths in Australia would exist but 
by sufferance of Paris or Berlin. Its value with regard 
to India is vital....In the supreme moment of the 
Mutiny the possession of South Africa enabled us to save 
India. It may easily happen that it will save it again. 
Nor is it only as a coaling-station, a dock for refitting 
and repair, or as a place of arms, the impregnable 
eyrie from which it is possible to swoop down upon 
the trade routes of the world, that South Africa 
is essential to Britain. That neithér our Empire nor 
our trade could exist except on sufferance without a 
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coaling-station at Simon’s Bay has never been for- 
gotten by any one—except Lord Randolph Churcbill, 
who, in a fit of the spleen, was willing to hand 
over South Africa to Germany in returns for a free 
hand in Egypt. Even in the darkest hour of Little 
Englandism, the coaling-station at Simon’s Bay was 
admitted to be indispensable. But it is now recog- 
nised that the coaling-station irreducible minimum 
entails much more than an allotment garden on the toe 
of the continent. ‘Who says coaling-station must say 
Cape, who says Cape must say the Colony, and who says 
the Colony must say South Africa up to the Zambesi. 
Nor is it merely for the sake of the coaling-station that 
South Africa has come to be regarded. as indispensable. 
The world is filling up. Great tracts have been pegged 
out by hostile and rival Powers, within which no British 
emigrant need apply. South Africa is thé temperate 
end of the one great continent that awaits tobe 
colonised and civilised. We bave but scratched its 
surface as yet, but it’ has poured out diamonds as 
from the mines of Golconda, while the fabled river of 
Pactolus: is thrown into the shade by the auriferous 
splendour of the Rand. So generally is this recognised, 
that if by any conceivable accident Britons were no 
longer able to hold their own, there is no great- Power 
that would not deem it well worth the incalculable risks 
of.a great war to seize the wreck of our South African 
inheritance. 

All that is admitted by everybody to-day. Mr. Rhodes, 
who looms so large before the eyes alike of friends and of 
foes, is but the concrete embodiment, the typical personi- 
fication of the universally recognised doctrine of tho 
importance of South Africa. But forty years ago the 
truth, the truism, was so far from being admitted, that 
both parties in the State acted deliberately and contina- 
ously on exactly the opposite hypothesis. The House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, the representatives of 
the great middle class which then held all powers in the 
hollow of its hand, were of one mind on this matter. 
If there was one point upon which Whigs and Tories all 
agreed, it was that South Africa was a nuisance to be 
abated, rather than an estate to be developed. The self- 
governing democracy of Great Britain therefore stands 
convicted before its own descendants of having grossly 
blundered upon the one question of supreme importance 
to the Empire in relation to South Africa. As in the 
East of Europe our sapient public opinion “backed the 
wrong horse,” so in South Africa it made the chief object 
of ‘its policy the diminution instead of the expansion of 
our Imperial heritage. 

But although Lords and Commons, Whigs and Tories, 
ten-pound householders, and the great unwashed all went 
wrong on this critical vital. point, Her Majesty stood 
almost alone in offering a resolute and unswerving op 
sition to the fatal hallucination ‘that possessed io 
councillors. The Queen, as I shall presently show in 
some detail, was never deluded by the hollow ‘claptrap 
talked about the worthlessness of South Africa. When 
her councillors persisted in flinging away whole king- 
doms from Her Imperial heritage, they did so in the 
face of an opposition from their Royal Mistress which, 
whether persuasive, plaintive, or passionate, was weari- 
lessly persistent. She stood, as I said, almost entirely 
alone. But she never flinched. Her Majesty has never 
been a Little Englander. She was not, of course, able 
to defy the counsels of her Constitutional Ministers. 
But she withstood them manfully, as a trae Queen 
should, and at last, after many days, she had. the satis- 
faction of seeing her subjects come round to the wisdom 
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of the opinions which she had maintained with the 
fidelity of an Abdicl in the days of long ago. 

But that is not all. The Queen not merely recognised 
the importance of South Africa, but in the days when 
Federation was but regarded as the airy dream of the 
philosopher, she supported it as the one method for secur- 
ing a strong, contented, and united South Africa. Cecil 
Rhodes is practically on his trial to-day because, at the 
eleventh hour, he strove with patriotic daring to secure 
by the high hand the great end of African federation, 
which Her Majesty had been thwarted in her efforts to 
attain forty years ago, when it would have been easy 
enough but for the infatuated folly of our politicians. It 
would almost seem as if the nation, grudging the loss of 
the American colonies which it owed to George the 
Third, took a sinister and suicidal revenge upon the 
dynasty by baffling all the efforts which the Imperial- 
minded granddaughter of George the Third made to save 
the colonies in South Africa, 

If only our self-confident politicians would have done 
the bidding of their Gracious Sovereign, Africa would 
have been federated before Canada, and the long, bloody 
and shameful story of the last thirty years of war 
against the Dutch and the native would never have been 
unfolded to the gaze of an indignant world. 


II—DOWNING STREET v. WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Carlyle, in his Latter Day Pamphlets, indulged in some 
tolerably severe diatribes against Downing Street. But 
no one who reads the story of what Downing Street has 
done in South Africa can help feeling that Carlyle did 
not rise to the level of his opportunity. When the 
American humourist felt very bad, he swore till he was 
out of breath, and then hired a man to go on cursing 
until he bade him stop. It would take more than the 
combined energies of three men and a boy, the second 
beginning where the first ieft off, to curse up to the 
exigencies of the iniquities of Downing Street in relation 
to South Africa. Only after such a. blowing off of the 
steam is it possible to discuss quietly the long record of 
political ineptitude, of Imperial blundering, of neglected 
opportunities, of broken faith, and of bumptious folly. 
It is no wonder the very name of Downing Street stinks 
in the nostrils of South Africans. It is not the fault of 
Downing Street that there is any South African Empire 
surviving to this day. 

If indeed there had not been a Windsor Castle to 
ward off some of the worst of the evils which Downing 
Street inflicted upon the luckless colony, it is by 
no means impossible that the German flag might at 
this moment be flying over the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Queen was unable to prevent much mischief. It did 
not lie within the compass of the Royal prerogative to 
avert the Sand River Convention, the abandonment of 
the Orange Free State, the disgrace of Majuba Hill, or 
the still more inexcusable blunder of the surrender of 
1884. But so far as her influence and authority pre- 
vailed it was ‘uniformly exerted against all the knock- 
kneed blunders of successive Ministers. The Sovereign 
was true to the Empire, and if we have any Empire in 
South Africa to-day we owe it more to Her Majesty than 
to any of her advisers, ; 

If the Queen had been allowed to have her way years 
ago there would have been no need for the emergence of 
Cecil Rhodes, who, like a man born out of due time, had 
to labour in double tides and by devious ways to over- 
take the arrears of work left undone by the blind leaders 
of an uninstructed public. He is now meeting the same 
fate, at the hands of the same kind of people, as those 
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who, forty years ago, roused the indignation of the Queen 


by the scandalous fashion in which they treated another 


great African administrator. 

Olive Schreiner some time ago—in the Karoo they do 
not always date their letters—recalled the memory of the 
greatest of our pro-consuls, She wrote :— 

Iam sending you a picture of Sir George Grey’s statue. 
I wish you could find place for it in the Review or Reviews; 











(Mr. J. W. Dugmore. 


"From @ photograph by] 
SIR G. GREY’S STATUE. 


it would show the dear old man that he was not forgotten in 
South Africa; and that thousands who, like myself, are not 
able to remember him, yet cherish the memory of his life and 
work here. Of the three large English-speaking men who 
have during the last fifty years appeared on the South African 
stage, William Pater, Saul Solomon, and Sir George Grey, 
I think the last was the greatest and most unique. A “God’s 
Englishman,” if you like it. It is the thought that there have 
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been such Englishmen that takes away one’s despair for 
England’s future, His statue, of which I enclose the photo- 
graph, stands in the public gardens in the centre of ~_ 
‘own. The building behind him with the pillars is the 
public library which he laboured for and so richly endowed. 
I have walked out of the Cape Parliament, which stands just 
over the way, where debates were going on in which the most 
talented and wealthy Englishmen in the world were voting 
for “strop” bills, and in which personal ambitions and the 
greed of wealth and power showed at every turn, and I’ve felt 
a curious consolation in coming across that statue. Greed 
and ambition may conquer 
for a moment, but there are 
also other elements in 
our national character. If 
Ahriman exists so also does 
Ormuzd. 


Olive Schreiner, when 
she wrote that, was in 
one of her moods of wrath 
against the former god of 
her idolatry, who, if she 
would look and see, is but 
carrying on by such in- 
struments as are within 
range of his hands the 
good work which Sir 
George Grey aspired to 
but was not allowed to 
accomplish. 

The story of Sir George 
Grey’s South African ad- 
ministration reads like a 
fairy tale from the days 
of old romance. He was 
the forerunner of Mr. 
Rhodes, the first great 
Imperial statesman who 
realised that we must 
Federate or Perish, and 
that the only road to a 
permanent Empire lies 
through Home _ Rule. 
After the lapse of forty 
years we see from Olive 
Schreiner’s letter how to 
this day the shining track 
of his aureoled presence 
lights up the dull and 
dusty road of South 
African politics, and every 
time we read anew the 
story of what he did for 
South Africa _ = the 
Empire in South Africa, 
we feel anew the surge of asteg é 
two emotions — one of 
almost savage resentment 
against Downing Street, 
the other of passionate gratitude tothe Queen. For when 
the Colonial Office opposed this man, betrayed him, cheated 
him, thwarted bim, and finally cashiered him in disgrace, 
it was Her Majesty who stood by him, praised him, 
backed him, watched all he did, read all he wrote, 
struggled hard against his recall, and then, watching 
her opportunity, secured his reappointment by a new 
Ministry even before he had set foot on his native shores. 
It is a wonderful story, and yet it is one which nearly 
every one has forgotten—this famous and fateful tale of 
the struggle between Downing Street and Windsor 
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Castle. And as it has been so completely forgotten, and 
as the old problem of the Empire has just now re-emerged 
with almost unaltered features, I cannot do better as a 
contribution to a truer appreciation of the valué of the 
Queen to the Empire than to tell, however briefly, the 
story of Sir George Grey. 


III.—SIR GEORGE GREY. 

There have been in the Victorian era two Sir G 
Greys. One, he of Falloden, at one time Home Secretary, 
is now represented in the 
House by Sir Edward 
Grey, the most promising 
—but for his indolence— 


The other, the Sir George 
Grey—‘ the God’s Eng- 
lishman” of whom Olive 
Schreiner wrote—is still 
with us, old and well 
stricken in years. He was 
born in 1813, a few months 
after his father,. Colonel 
Grey, had fallen at the 
head of the forlorn hope 
that stormed the fatal 
breach of Badajoz.. After 
a brilliant career at Sand- 
hurst, he entered the 
army when eighteen, and 
before he attained his 
majority he had received 
so deep an impression of 
the misery and destitution: 
prevailing in Ireland and 
in some parts of Great 
Britain, that he turned 
with passionate longing to 
the promise of a brighter 
and happier future in the 
unpeopled fields of the 
Greater Britain beyond 
theseas. He had notlong 
to wait for an opportunity 
of service in the Colonies, 
Lord Glenelg sent him 


five years old as the head 
of a small expedition of 
exploration in Western 





tn ax ott. Australia. He was lying 
Vy BPs & bain Lo Atv hee at Plymouth waiting for 


H.MS. Beagle to start on 
itsvoyage for New Holland 
when King William died 
and Victoria was pro- 
. a claimed’ Queen. Her 
Majesty’s proclamation 
was dated just nine days after the issue of Sir 
George Grey’s commission. He carried out his 
mission with such distinguished success, in ‘the face 
of such imminent perils by sea and land, that’ no 
éne was surprised when in 1841 he was appointed 
the first Governor of the Colony of South Australia. 
He was only twenty-eight. As the Queen was the 
youngest of our Queens, so Sir George Grey was the 


youngest of our Colonial Governors. . The experiment was 
justified by its results. “In South Australia he had found <j 


discontent, mutiny, want, despair; he had left, after four 


of allthe younger Liberals. : 


out when only twenty-. 
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‘Colonial Secretary would not see him. 
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‘years of patient and unremitting toil, contentment, peace- 


ful industry and prosperity.” So successful was he, indeed, 
that, at the end of the four years, when the state of New 
Zealand left Britain apparently face to face with “the 
abandonment of the island in disgrace or the extermina- 
tion of their aboriginal inhabitants,” Sir George Grey was 
despatched with a free hand to restore peace and order. 
His success here also was phenomenal, almost miraculous. 
* Sir George Grey found New Zealand in a position of 
imminent peril; he left it in perfect safety. He came to 
it at the crisis of a savage war; he left it in profound 
peace, On his arrival it was bankrupt, on his departure 
it was solvent and flourishing.” Lord Grey, then Colonial 
Secretary, declared that “ the contrast between the state 
of things at the end of 1830 and that which he. found 
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unless the high officers of the Empire will take the te 
responsibility by delaying to act until they receive — 


further instructions—the Empire cannot be held together, 
. .. +» In declining, therefore, to break promises which I 
had made as Her Majesty's representative ... . I felt 
that I did my duty as a faithful servant of my Queen 
and country, and will cheerfully undergo every risk and 
punishment which may follow from my having adopted 
this course.” 

Downing Street resented this plain speech and put a 
black mark opposite his name. But Her Majesty noted 
with satisfaction that she had a representative who, for 
the honour of the Crown and the peace of the Empire, 
did not shrink from the responsibility of suspending the 
operation of an Act of Parliament passed by ill-informed 
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MAP OF SOUTH AFRICA IN 1854 AND 1897. 


_ existing on his arrival at the ead of the year 1845, is so 


marked and so gratifying that it is difficult to believe 
that so great a change should have been accomplished in 
the short space of five years.” 

Nevertheless; when Sir George Grey came home, the 
He was in dis- 
grace because, forsooth, he had dared to suspend an Act 


-of Parliament, passed in ignorance by the Legislature at 


Westminster, which would have broken faith with the 
natives, dishonoured Britain, and precipitated a bloody 
war. His action was condoned by Parliament, but the 


Colonial Office never forgave him for his bold, unconi- 


promising assertion of the necessity for allowing the 


governors of distant colonies a certain suspensory power 


over the Acts of the Imperial Parliament. His words are 
significant and very much to the point :—‘‘ When Parlia- 
ment, for want of sufficient information, legislates wrong- 
fully or unjustly for a distant nation subject to its laws— 





legislators at a distance of ten thousand miles. The 
Queen was soon to be in a position to watch more closely 
the administrative marvels wrought by a Governor who 
dared to disobey. 

South Africa in 1854 had long beon the despair of the 
Empire. Wars, revolts, crises, and commotions made 
Westminster and Downing Street sick of the continent. 
In 1852 they had’ flung away by the Sand River Conven- 
tion: the sovereignty over the Transvaal, and in 1853, 
still bent on the policy of reducing the burdens of 
Empire, they insisted that the Orange Free State must 
also be abandoned. As there was opposition on the part 
of the Colonists who clung to their unnatural mother- 
country, a bribe of £5,000 was employed to secure their 
acquiescence, and on March 11, 1854, the English: flag 
was hauled down. Delegates were then on their way to 
London protesting against this surrender, but Downing 
Street declared it was too late. “ The authority of the 
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Queen had been already too far extended. England 
could not supply troops to maintain constantly advanc- 
ing outposts. So far as.South Africa was concerned, 
this reasoning was unanswerable, as Cape Town and the 
harbour of Table Bay were all that Great Britaja really 
required there.” A 

And yet at that very moment Downing Street was 
drifting headlong into a mad and insensate war with 
Russia, in which, before it was ended, more English 
soldiers lost their lives than would have enabled us to 
have policed all South Africa from the Cape to the 
Zambesi. Nations, like individuals, occasionally go mad, 
and seldom was there a more startling illustration of this 
fact than the pinch-penny chuck-farthing policy enforced 
in South Africa at the very moment when tens of 
thousands of lives and a hundred millions of treasure were 
being lavished on the worse than purposeless war under- 
taken in defence of the unspeakable Turk. 

Sir George Grey went out to the Cape as Governor and 
High Commissioner. The moment he set foot in South 
Africa he applied himself to the redress of grievances, 
His first act was thoroughly characteristic. Everywhere 
he found. disbanded Hottentot soldiers were centres of 
disaffection. Inquiring as to the cause of this, he 
discovered that Downing Street had, in fact, cheated 
these poor fellows of three-quarters of the pension which 
they had been promised. Forthwith the honest Governor 
issued a proclamation in the Queen’s name, promising 
the Hottentot soldiers that, out of the love borne them 
by He¥ Most Gracious Majesty, she had determined that 
the exget amount: of pension promised should be paid, 
and that all arrears should be settled if claimed ‘before a 
certain date. The Cape Parliament raised the money 
needed, all Hottentot disaffection ceased as by magic, 
the ‘Queen was delighted; but Downing Street was 
furious.. It had practically been proclaimed in the 


Queen’s name as a promise-breaker; and although the ° 


charge was true, the greater the truth the greater the 
libel, and the blacker the mark which Colonial officialdom 
put against the name of the “ prancing pro-consul.” He 
did not mend matters by his next action. Theophilus 
Shepstone had secured the provisional approval ‘of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, and, through him, of 
Downing Street; for a great concession, by virtue of 
which he would have established himself as a subsidised 
but independent king of a great Zulu settlement, which 
he proposed to form in No Man’s Land. a fertile hill 
country lying between Natal and British Kaffraria. Sir 
George Grey roundly condemned the whole transaction, 
and convinced even the Colonial Office that it must be 
stopped, and stopped it was. 

Having thus brushed away the perils threatening the 
peace and security of South Africa, Sir George Grey set 
himself diligently to pacify and to civilise the great 
region committed to his care. In these years of patient 
justice-doing and civilising labour in the Cape Colony, 
Sir George Grey laid the foundations of the prestige which 
subsequently facilitated the northern extension of the 
Empire under the Chartered Company to beyond the 
Zambesi. By utilising the agemcy of the magistrate, the 
missionary, the schoolmaster and the trader, the Governor 
who ruled almost as dictator in the name of the Queen, 
succeeded in establishing throughout the tribes of South 
Africa a deep-rooted confidence in the justice and love 
of the Queen. As the Fingoes said in a petition. to 
the Crown, “ We are a blessed people under Queen 
Victoria. We are like children who have a father in 
all things to preserve, feed and help them.” No man 
knew ‘better than Sir George Grey how to utilise the 
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native sense of reverence and loyalty to a person by 
ever putting the Queen’s majesty in the forefront. He 
was the representative of the Crown, acting for and by 
the express authority of the Queen. All that he did of 
good he represented as cominy from the love and good- 
will of the White Queen beyond the Seas. Aud -as a 
result he succeeded in impressing upon the mind of the 
natives of South Africa a living conception of the exist- 
ence of a beneficent semi-divine Terrestrial Providence 
beyond the black water, which has been no small element 
in securing the tranquillity of our ssions and the 
readiness of the tribes beyond, our border to submit to 
the civilising sovereignty of the Queen’s rule. 

Forty years and more have passed since Sir George 
Grey first inoculated the black man with a vivid though 
vague sense of the reality of the Queen’s love and 
the Queen's power. But to this day the Great Idea 
operates like a magic charm in many @ Kaffir kraal. It 
was to see the Queen that Lobengula sent his Envoys; 
to see the Queen that Khama and his brother chiefs 
journeyed to London town. The Queen has no sove- 
reiguty over the Transvaal that can be helpful to the poor 
Kaffirs who were handed over to be dealt with as goods 
and chattels by the Boers; but not even the infamy of 
our double desertion has eradicated from the native mind 
the suggestion that the Queen is the friend and helper of 
the black man, a very present help in any time of trouble. 
In the mines of the Rand so well is this known that I have 
been told by residents in Johannesburg that one of the 
familiar dodges of unscrupulous speculators who wish to 
limit the output of gold is to spread abroad in the native 
quarters the report that the Queen is dead. On the day 
after that ill rumour circulates among the Kaffirs no 
nitive will venture into the mines. For deep in the 
recesses of his simple mind the news fills him with a 
sense of gloom. It igas if the sunwere eclipsed in mid 
heaven, or as our angestors phrased it in the evil days of 
Stephen, as if God and his Saints were dead. Theshadow 
of personal loss, of an extinguishing of one of the con- 
fidences which areas the lamps of life, lies heavy on the 
untutored toiler when he hears the cruel lie that “ the 
Queen is dead,” and sometimes days elapse before he can 
be induced to-resume his work, 

The influence which the Queen exercises over native 
tribes is by no means confined to South Africa. Mr. 
Castell Hopkins remarks that— 
it is, indeed, a question if the Queen’s name is not better 
known and more important to large masses of the world’s 
population, than of the name of the country over which she 
primarily reigns. 

He quotes as illustrating this the address which a 
Maori Chief presented to Sir George Bowen in 1869 :— 

“O, my guests,” said Kawana Hunia, of the Ngatiapis, 
“She is our Queen as well as your Queen—Queen of Maoris 
and Queen of Pakeha. Should wars arise we will take up 
our rifles. and march whithersoever she shall direct. My 
cousin Wiremu went to England and saw our Queen. He 
returned. , When you landed in this island he was already 
dead. He died fighting for our Queen. As he died we will 
die, if need be—I and all my chiefs. This do you tell our 
Queen. I have said.” 

This impression, so beneficial to the security of the 
Empire, was not produced by acquiescing in the pre- 
judices or tolerating the cruel customs of the savages. 
Sir George Grey was a propagandist of civilisation to his 
finger-tips. While in South Africa he suppressed witch- 
doctors, that murderous tyranny; he undermined and 
supplanted without bloodshed the power of the savage 
chiefs, and in order to win the natives from faith 
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in the efficacy of witchcraft, he founded the Grey Hospital, 
utilising as builders of this beneficent institution the 
soldiers who, in the profound peace which his policy 
secured, were no longer needed for operations of war. 
This hospital, where black and white received equal care, 
attention, and comfort, has been for nearly half a century 
a great object-lesson to the native as to the science and 
the benevolence of the Queen’s rule. 

There was one fierce rally on the part of the Kaffir 
chiefs against the civilising sovereignty which was 
reducing lawless despots to the level of British citizens. 
Inspired by a native girl, who appears to have been a 
trance medium able to give tests as to the reality of her 
communication with the spirits of departed chiefs, 
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moment of his destiny. One such moment comes to al?” 
of us, but seldom do we rise to meet it with such prompt 


heroic resolve as did Sir George Grey. In the month of — 


August, 1857, a steamer touched at the Cape bringing 
the Govesnor a despatch from Lord Elphinstone reporting 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny. It is difficult to us, 
who have the memory of the mutiny ever at the back of our 
minds, to realise the absolute disbelief which prevailed 
fifty years ago as to the possibility of any danger. John 
Bull was so absolutely certain that the Sepoys would be 
true to their salt, that when the mutiny broke out he had 
only 40,000 white soldiers in all India and 250,000 Sepoys, 
During the Crimean War there had been a noisy agitation 
against the Government jor not recalling all the white 
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200,000 of the Kaffirs, including 60,000 fighting men, 
slaughtered their cattle, burnt their crops, and prepared 
to launch their whole force upon the Cape Colony. Sir 
George captured all the chiefs, and the leaderless horde, 
incapable of aggression, perished of starvation in the 
midst of a self-created wilderness. Sir George Grey did 
what he could to rescue the remnant of the force which 
had menaced him with destruction. Migration was 
organized, public works instituted, taxes were levied, and 
the Queen’s writ ran everywhere in Kaffaria, where but 
a few months before 60,000 men were banded together 
to loot the colony and massacre the colonists. 


IV.—THE QUEEN’S APPROBATION. 
* T+ was almost immediately after the pacification of 
Kaffraria that Sir George Grey came upon the supreme 


THE ABBEY FROM DEAN'S YARD. 


[Herbert Railton. 


garrison from India in order to reinforce the trenches before 
Sebastopol! Hence it was some time before the public at 
home realised what the rising at Meerut and the fall of 
Delhi meant. Fortunately the Governor of the nearest 
British colony was a man of ready wit and keen imagi- 
nation. Sir George Grey saw in a moment that our 
Indian Empire was shaken to its base, and that unless 
instant help could be given the British would be driven 
into the sea, and without hesitation he decided to denude 
the Cape of its garrison and military stores and to send 
every available soldier in hot haste to India. In three 
days after receiving the terrible news a man-of-war and 
three transports sailed from the Cape for Caleutta. A 
few days later the transports conveying the regiments 
destined for service under Lord Elgin against. China 
called at the Cape on tkeir way to Singapore. Now 
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3 to all Sir George Grey, as Governor of the Cape Colony this .“ private letter” by the Quneen’s command, i 
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t to us in danger. Everything depended upon the immediate é Gucat lod of th test isle’ whose lich 

k of owe reinforeement of its small and hard-pressed garrison. One LADY Of LAS GENSENS late, WARD TEI pp : 
ersiled Sir George Grey did not hesitate. He usurped the Like Phoebus’ lamp, throughout the world doth shine, 

. John iets cit and” gue weit ae Baa ese sg but we bask none the less in the rays of her light, and 

| de . 1 age ; : - 
Le command of the expedition to deviate so far from their prokt more Than. we Sep caene: ae ee 
Sepoys. orders as to call at Calcutta on their way to ee. 
vitation That reinforcement saved India. It enabled Sir Colin | 
e white Campbell to relieve Havelock at Lucknow. Had Sir i 


George Grey flinched from assuming the responsibility 
he shouldered without hesitation we might have had to 

ae reconquer India from the sea. 
Sir George Grey reported his act of usurpation to the 
Home Government and to Lord Elgin. The latter never 
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replied, and has been credited oddly enough by Lord 
Roberts with the credit for sending this opportune 
reinforcement. The Colonial Secretary expressed the 
greatest satisfaction; but what was much more 
acceptable was the communication in which the Colonial 
Secretary wrote as follows :— 
October 20, 1857. 

In writing to me on the subject of your last despatch, the 
Queen has commanded me to express to you in a private letter 
“her high personal appreciation of your services, and her 
gratification at the loyalty of her subjects at the Cape.” You 
will at the same time receive Her Majesty’s approbation of the 
measures you have adopted in an official form. 


Here. we have an instance of the way in which the eye 
of the Sovereign cheers and encourages her agents. The 
influence which Westminster Abbey has in stimulating 
patriotism and in unifying the sentiment of race is well 
known. The Queen is-a:living influence of the same 
kind, and as much superior to that of the Abbey as life is 
superior to death. The Queen’s approbation, expressed in 
a thousand cases of which the world hears nothing, is to 
her subjects more, much more, than the formal thanks 
of Parliament or the approval of their official superiors. 

It is worth while to lay a little stress upon this element 
in the Imperial factor known as the Monarchy. It is too 
often ignored. To the immense majority of her subjects 
the Queen only appears personally as a sympathising 
woman whose letters of comfort and of condolence always 
appear after any great disaster that has carried death into 
a multitude of humble homes. But those who stand 
within the magic circle of the Sovereign’s service are 
aware that Her Majesty is in a very real sense the fount 





SIR BARTLE FRERE, BART., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.3.I. 


(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 
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Ellenborough, as Governor-General, addressed ‘to the 
Queen :— 

Amidst all the difficulties with which he has had to con- 
tend in India, aggravated as they have been by the constant 
hostility of the Court of Directors, Lord Ellenborough has 
ever been sustained by the knowledge that he was serving a 
most gracious mistress, who would place the most favourable 
construction upon his conduct; and he now humbly tenders to 
your Majesty the expression of his gratitude, not only for 
those marks of Royal fayour with which it has been intimated to 
him that it is your Majesty’s intention to reward his services, 
but yet more for that constant support which has animated all 
his exertions, and has mainly enabléd him to place India in 
the hands of his successor in a state-of: universal peace, the 
result of two years of victories, 
and in a condition of prospe- 
rity heretofore unknown. 

There ‘is something of 
the old Elizabethan ring in 
these sentences. But the 
more closely we look into 
the matter the more strik- 
ing does thé parallel be- 
tween Victoria and Eliza- 
béth appear, 

Kingsley, for instance, 
quotes in “‘ Westward Ho!” 
with admiration the letter 
which Sir Walter Raleigh 
wrote by Elizabeth’s com- 
mand to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, in which he says :— 

Her. Highness willed me 
to',send you:word, that she 
wisheth ‘you as great good 
hap and safety to your ship 
as if she were there in person, 


yourself as of that which she 


her sake, you must provide 
for it accordingly. 

“Who would not die, 
Sir,” said Sir Humphrey, 
“for such a woman!” as 
he showed the letter to 
Amyas Leigh. But in the 
letter of our own Queen 
to Sir Colin. Campbell 
(Lord Clyde) after the 
relief of Lucknow, there is 
a@ passage which is even 
better than Elizabeth’s:— 

Writing on January 19th, 
1858, the Queen wrote to.Sir 
Colin Campbell expressing her “feelings of pride and satis- 
faction ” at the glorious victories of himself and his “ heroic 
troops.” Then she added, “But Sir Colin must bear one 
reproof from his Queen, and that is that he exposes himself 
too much. His life is most precious, and she entreats that he 
will neither put himself where his noble spirit would urge 
him to be—foremost in danger—nor fatigue himself so as to 
injure his health.”’ 


Another story, of which Mr. Castell Hopkins also 
reminds us, recalls still more vividly the power and 
might of a Queen’s influence upon the warriors of her 
Court :— 

it was at the close of the Crimean war, and Sir Colin 
Campbell was so jealous and angry at the appointment of a 
junior to the chief command there, after General Simpson’s 
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SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. 
(Fngraved from a drawing by Mayall.) 


was thought that the war would be continued. 
declares Sir Archibald, “he yielded his own inclination 
eventually to that of the Queen, who, at Windsor, it is said, 
asked him to sit beside her on the sofa, and burst into tears at 
his continued refusal. He respectfully kissed Her Majesty's 
hand, and said he could hold out no longer.” It is not indeed 
difficult to understand a chivalrous soldier giving way at the 
sight of any woman’s tears, though this statement is.no doubt 
an exaggeration of what did actually occur. The Queen her- 
self tells the story a little differently in a letter to Lord 
Hardinge, and states that after expressing the earnest hope 
that his valued services would not be lost to the country in 
the Crimea, he replied that he would return immediately, 
“for that, if the Queen wished 
it, he was ready to serve under 
a corporal.” 

The picturesque figures 
of the Raleighs and Gren- 
villes and Drakes and 
Gilberts of the Eliza- 
bethan Court, with their 
fine phrases and courtly 
homaging, were not more 
romantic than the great 
captains and rulers who 
have found in the praise 
of Queen Victoria their 
richest reward. Read, for 


housie wrote in thanking 
her for the gracious words 


arduous post :— 


a Sovereign to a subject 
has greeted his 


Majesty 
England create 


return to 
emotions 


expression in any 
than the simplest words. 
Lord Dalhousie, therefore, 
respectfully asks permission 
to thank your Majesty from 
his inmost heart for the 
touching and cheering wel- 
come home, which he feels 
to be the crowning honour of 
his life. 

Of the worthies of the 
Victorian era we may 
say :— 

Servants in Queen, and Queen in servants blest ; 

‘ Your only glory, how to serve her best; 

And hers, how best the adventurous might to guide, 
Which knows no check of foemen, wind or tide. 

Read also in this connection what the Duke of New- 
castle wrote when faction seemed rife in Parliament, and 
the future Empire was darkened by the disasters of the 
Crimean War :— : 

I see no chance of public usefulness in such a state of things 
as we are now reduced to. I often think of our dear Queen, and 
feel how completely she is not only our main, but our only stay. 
There is still some chivalry and much loyalty in England ; and 
the throne, occupied as it now is, may keep us above the waters. 


May and did. With but a pronoun changed, states- 
men, warriors, and governors, under the Queen, have 
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found the wondrous cheer of Her Majesty's unfaltering 
voice :— 
We-listening, learned what makes the might of words, 
Manhood to back them, constant as a star ; 
Her voice rammed home our cannon, edged our swords, 
And sent our boarders shouting ; shroud.and spar 
Heard her and stiffened; the sails heard and wooed 
The winds with loftier mood. 
In our dark‘hours she manned our guns again; 
* * * * « 
Pride, honour, country, throbbed through all her strain. 
And shall we praise ?. God’s praise was hers before, 
And on our futile laurels she looks down, 
Herself our bravest crown. 

Nor is it only as the Lady of the Tournament that the 
Queen is serviceable to the Empire. Her censure is 
sometimes as grateful as her praise. There was only 
one silver lining to the blackness of the cloud which 
covered ‘Britain when Khartoum fell. It was supplied 
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In a letter to Mr. C. J. MeCarthy on thé 24th of October, 
1857, Lord Houghton writes :— 

“I hear the Queen is in great admiration of Sir George 
Grey at the Cape, having sent his carriage horses to. India 
and going afoot. What the Queen really admired was the 
whole conduct of the Governor, the troops, the horses, the 
specie, the artillery and the munitions of war, the China 
Army, and the continued reinforcements of every kind, sent 
in the face of the evident disbelief-of Lord Canning im their 
necessity or the gravity of the crisis which had arisen in 
India, and in spite of his assertions that he wanted nothing 
but a few horses, and that it was a mistake to suppose the 
outbreak a mutiny. 

“Ministers in London said nothing. They regarded coldly 
the efforts made by the Governor at the Cape. The Queen 
and Prince Albert alone perceived and appreciated the value 
of the services rendered by Sir George Grey. . Yet these steps 
were taken against the advice of the Governor-General, and 
at a fearful personal risk.” 


Before finally denuding the Colony of all its garrison, 

















WINDSOR CASTLE. 


(From a photograph by the Stereoscopic Co.) 


by the knowledge of that memorable telegram en clair 
which Her Majesty despatched to her: Cabinet, In the 
sixteenth century Elizabeth would have boxed their ears. 
In the nineteenth, Victoria buffeted them not less 
smartly by her telegram. And it was marvellously 
comforting to the nation, mourning its heroic dead, to 
know that the Queen had rebuked so severely those 
whose procrastination had led to the sacrifice of General 
Gordon. 

Sir George Grey continued to do everything that could 
be done to aid the Indian Government in its struggle 
with the mutiny. He emptied his own stables, and dis- 
mounted his cavalry, in order to furnish the Indian army 
of deliverance with remounts, while all the resources of 
South Africa in stores and munitions of war were drained 
to supply the needs of the Empire. Mr. W. L. Rees, from 
whose interesting history of the “ Life and Times of Sir 
George Grey ” most of these details are drawn, says :— 

_ This was all done without any authority from the Home 
Government, and simply upon Sir George Grey’s own belief 
that it was necessary for the safety of the Empire. 

_ These active measures were watched with the keenest 
Interest and delight by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort. 
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DOWNING STREET. 
(From a photograph by the Stereoscopic Co.) 


Sir George Grey, acting in. the spirit of ancient chivalry, 
and dealing with savage chiefs as if they also were men 
of knightly spirit, visited personally all the great chiefs 
whose enmity might have endangered the colonists. 
Riding night and day across the plain and through the 
Kaffrarian highlands, he sought out the faStnesses in 
which the chiefs abode, and told them all. He told them 
of the mutiny, and declared his intention to send every 
man and horse that could be spared to assist the Queen in 
suppressing the rebellion in India. He appealed to them 
to give him an assurance that in the absence of the troops 
they would loyally assist in maintaining order and pre- 
serving peace. Touched by the manly appeal to the 
latent chivalry of the savage heart, one chief after another 
pledged his word to the Governor of the Queen, and not 
one of these pledges was ever broken. Thus says Mr. 
Rees :— 

All South Africa reposed peacefully while the desperate 
struggle was proceeding in Bengal, and tribes once savage in 
their hatred of the English Government, gave the great Queen 
and her Governor their sympathy. 

Sir George Grey ia the midst of his pre-oceupations ir 
South Africa wrote strongly recommending that the 
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offer of his old friends the Maoris of New Zealand 
should be accepted, and that a couple of regiments of 
Maoris should be raised for service in India: “If you 
won't utilise their fighting instincts in the service of the 
Empire, you will have to use the forces of the Empire to 
suppress them.” Downing Street refused to listen to his 
advice or to heed his warnings. Four years later the 
great Maori war began. 


V.—THE GRATITUDE OF DOWNING STREET! 


Meanwhile Downing Street was making trouble enough 
at his own door. The German legion raised for service 
in the Crimean war had been disbanded and its members 
located as military settlers in the Cape. The Cape 
colonists objected to receive the men unless they were 
accompanied by their women. Downing Street, being 
consulted, authorised Sir George Grey to give the 
assurance that the soldiers should be accompanied or 
immediately followed by German families containing 
sufficient numbers of young women among whom they 
could tind wives. The soldiers came. But the women 
did not. As Downing Street cheated the Hottentct 
soldiers of three-fourths of their pension, so they 
defrauded the German legion of seven-eighths of the 
promised women. The Governor protested against this 
gross breach of faith. Downing Street quibbled, prevari- 
cated, and finally repudiated its obligations. Meanwhile 
the disbanded legionaries, left without wives, became a 
source of alarm to the staid farmers amongst whom 
they were settled. The Governor at last was driven to 
arrange for the importation of German women through 
the firm of Godeffroi of Hamburg, the cost of their 
transport being secured by debentures issued by the 
Kaffrarian Government, the sum to be repaid with 
interest by the colonists. No sooner had the first con- 
signment been successfully married, than Downing Street 
interfered forbidding any further imports of German 
women on the ground that it was contrary to national 
policy,—a. curious plea from Ministers of a Queen 
who had imported her own ‘husband from Germany, and 
who themselves had originally proposed to settle 20,000 
Germans at the Cape. A bitter wrangle ensued, but in 
the end Sir George Grey carried his point,—not without 
difficulty. The importation was successful, and the 
immigrants repaid every farthing of the passage money. 

But owing to the limitation of the scheme many 
Germans remained unmarried. The Government of Bom- 
bay apprehending a serious rising in the presidency, at 
its wits’ end for white troops, despatched a despairing 
appeal to Sir George Grey. No oneever appealed to him 
when the Empire was in peril, and appealed in vain. Sir 
George Grey promptly responded to the appeal of Lord 
Elphinstone by re-enlisting all the Germans who were 
not married and sending them over to Bombay, where 
they enabled the Government to surmountits difficulties. 
Bombay was grateful. The Queen was well pleased. 
But Downing Street was furious, and hinted not obscurely 
that Sir George Grey might count himself lucky if he 
escaped punishment for action so unlawful and sub- 
versive of the Constitution. 

A change of Ministry only made matters worse. The 
first act of Lord Derby’s new Government. was to cut 
down the vote for Kaffraria without warning from £40,000 
to £20,000. The expenditure had been authorised. 
£20,000 had been spent. What was to be done? Sir 
George was left with a province to administer, and not a 
penny piece with which to fulfil his treaty obligations 
and pay the salaries of the chiefs. Once more the 
Governor stepped into the breach, and redeemed the 
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credit of the Queen’s Government by paying 26,000 out 
of his own pocket. Two years elapsed before Downing 
Street, without any application on his part, refunded th 
money. . a 
It is not surprising that Sir George Grey looked with 
scant sympathy upon the arrangement by which the 
Boers had been allowed to establish two slave States 
under the disguise of Republics in the heart of the South 
African continent. He reported truthfully to Downing 
Street that the Sand River Convention and the < 
constituting the Orange Free State amounted to a declam 
tion on the part of the English that they abandoned the 
coloured races to the mercy of the two Republics, and he 
warned the Imperial Government that the interests 
Britain would suffer from such disregard of engagements 
solemnly entered into, A warning the justification 9 
which, if other justification be wanting, the evidence if 
the Jameson trial supplies only too well. 6 

Downing Street does not love to have Cassandras ij 
its service, and the strained relations between 
Colonial Office and its brilliant and successful Coloni 
Governor daily became more difficult. It was { 
first hoped to provoke him into resignation. t 
behind the Colonial Office Sir George Grey saw Her 
Majesty, and his loyalty to the Queen forbade his cat 
























offence at the censures and insults of Downing Streek 
“T have only remained. here,” he wrote, “ because 7 
thought I was useful to Her Majesty and to my country” 
If they wished to get rid of him they must tell him 6 
frankly. They did not do so then, but they bided their 
time. They worried him about trifles—refusing, for 
instance, to pay for two thousand pairs of boots for t 
German legion that he raised to safeguard Bombay. 
groaned in spirit, but he consoled himself, as many a man 
has done before him, by the thought that, though Downi 
Street might be intolerable, not even Downing St 
should drive him from the service of the Queen. He 
wrote :— 

Tam here beset by cares and difficulties which occupy my 
mind incessantly and wear out my health. I feel that I haye 
conducted Her Majesty’s affairs for the advantage of her 
service and the welfare of her subjects, whose love, gratitude, 
and loyalty I have secured for the Queen, and I certainly feel 
it hard that the reward I should receive sheuld be to have my 
spirit broken by having accounts which I feel are entitled to 
the approval of Her Majesty’s Government disallowed, thus 
throwing me into new difficulties ; and that this should be done 
in the uncourteous way it is, and in letters which as an old and 
loyal Government Servant sorely wound my feelings, is still 
worse. 


It was indeed well for Britain as well as for Africa 
that there was over and above the discourteous and 
unsympathetic officials the Lady of the Land, dili- 
gently reading all his despatches, and heartily sympa- 
thising with her gallant knight in the midst of his 
difficulties with Downing Street. 

But the end was near at hand. In response to & 
request from the Colonial Office, Sir George Grey drew 
up a despatch, in which he set forth with lucidity and 
earnestness the truth about South Africa. He tore to 
ribbons the Colonial Office fiction that South Africa was 
worthless, that its people were disaffected, and that the 
best thing for Britain was to abandon the continent. 
“The countries which lie beyond the Orange River,” he 
wrote, “are very fertile and productive. Some of them 
are so to the highest degree. Their extent may be said 
to be boundless, and in many portions they are capable 
of carrying a very dense population.” In opposition to 
the Colonial Office policy of shunting the white States 
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Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


EARL OF DERBY, E.G. 


(Engraved from a photograph by Maya:l.) 


and governing the Kaffirs by the sword, Sir George 
expounded the opposite policy of federating the whole 
of the South African States and civilising the natives. 

This was at the end of September, 1858. A few months 
later the Volksraad of the Free State passed a resolution 
in favour of union or alliance with the Cape. In 1859 
Sir George communicated the resolution of the Volksraad 
to the Cape Parliament, suggesting that they should devise 
a form of federal union, without which the South African 
States could hope neither for safety nor success. 

He was at once rebuked by the Colonial Office, and 
when he explained and defended his action, ke was 
recalled. But the story of that recall and of its sequel 
bear so directly upon the relation of the Queen to the 
Empire, that it must be told in some detail. 


VI—THE QUEEN AS DEA EX MACHINA, 


Downing Street had its chance at last. “ The danger- 
ous man” at the Cape had committed the unpardonable 
sin—he had ‘dared to advocate the federation of Colonies 
and States which it was the fixed idea of the Colonial 
Office not to federate but to abandon. “ You have com- 
mitted yourself to a policy of which Her Majesty’s 
Government disapprove on a subject of the first impor- 
tance.” 

That charge was true. They were for disintegration, 
he was for ‘consolidation. They were for scuttling out 
of South Africa, he was for laying broad and deep the 
foundations of an empire worthy of Britain and her 
Queen. They were confident that South Africa was a 
waste and howling wilderness that would hardly keep 
half-starved antelopes, and that was haunted by rebellious 
Boers and irreclaimable savages whom it was not worth 


powder and shot to keep in order. He knew that it was 
a fertile domain, rich in mirerals, fat with pasture, the 
destined home of millions of th English race. Their 
one idea was to shake off ali responsibility for 
the white States and reduce ail responsibility for 
the government of the natives to a minimum of terri- 
tory in which rudimentary order was maintained by 
a military garrison. He was for shouldering responsi- 
bility, performing duty, federating the European States, 


. and preparing for an indefinite expansion northward 


with the hearty approval of tribes anxious to share the 
blessings of civilisation. The two were as opposed as 
light and darkness, Ahriman and Ormuzd. It was the 
Little Englander versus the Imperialist, the seuttler 
against the expander. No wender then that when the 
scuttlers and Little Englanders entrenched in Downin 
Street found that this “ dangerous man,” who had sa 
India by his reinforcements at the same time that he 
had pacified Africa by his presence, was now on the eve 
of uniting the whole of Austral Africa in a self-governed 
Federation, the decree went forth that the axe must fall, 
and that the too-successful Governor must be reealled. 
Lytton the novelist was Colonial Secretary, The 
Under Secretary was Carnarvon, who, twenty years later, 
was to endeavour in vain to carry out the Federation Sir 
George Grey was on the point of completing. ‘The Zarl 
of Derby, the Rupert of debate, was Prime Minister. His 
son, Lord Stanley, had been at the Colonial Office and had 
done bis fair share of worrying the Governor. When it 
was decided that Downing Street must be avenged, and 
that Sir George Grey must go, the Cabinet was confronted 
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LORD LYTTON. 


(Engraved from a drawing by F. Say.) 
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by the strong opposition of the Queen. Her Majesty and 
the Prince Consort made no secret of the fact that they 
sympathised entirely with Sir George Grey and not at all 
with his assailants in high places. But officialdom was 
not to be denied. The decree was passed by the Cabinet. 
But it was necessary to secure the Royal assent. The 
circumstances were so critical that the Prime Minister, 
accompanied by the Clerk of the Council, himself waited 
upon the Queen at Windsor in order to communicate to 
her the unwelcome news. 

The Queen was indignant. Nor did she refrain from 
expressing herself freely to the Minister who demanded 
so shameful a sacrifice. Her Majesty, as more than one 
of her Ministers has reason to remember, is capable of 
expressing her convictions with emphasis and pungency. 
On the present occasion Lord Derby had a very stiff 
time of it. Her Majesty protested against the dismissal 
of a Governor whose sole offence was his loyalty to the 
Empire. It was a monstrous and unprecedented thing 
that a representative of the Crown who had succeeded 
in accomplishing everything given him to do should be 
cashiered because he proposed to do more than any one 
had believed to be possible. What the Queen actually 
said is not on record. But Mr. Greville’s account of 
what Lord Derby told him when the long interview was 
over gives us a sufficient hint as to the nature of the 
Queen’s remonstrances. ‘“ The great services which Sir 
George had rendered, especially in the late trying crisis 
in Imperial affairs, had disposed her strongly in his 
favour, and it was with feelings of repugnance that she 
contemplated his removal.” Sir George Grey in his final 
despatch probably expressed much the same thing as was 
uttered by the Queen when he wrote :—“ If Her Majesty’s 
possessions and Her Majesty’s subjects are saved from 
threatening dangers, and Ministers gratefully acknow- 
ledge this, whilst the Empire receives no hurt, is it a 
fitting return that the only reward he should receive 
should be the highest punishment which it is in the 
power of Her Majesty’s Ministers to inflict ?” 

Lord Derby, however, was obdurate. Ministers in fall 
Cabinet had decided Sir George must go, and he must 
insist. Of course when a Minister insists the Sovereign 
has no alternative but to submit if she is not prepared 
to accept his resignation. Sorely against her will, and 
vigorously expressing her repugnance to the unjust act, 
Her Majesty gave way. But as Lord Derby travelled 
back to town he was gloomy and reserved. When 
they parted at the station Lord» Derby said, “I am 
afraid that; we have done a bad thing to-day in 
recalling Sir George Grey from the Cape.” Bad 
day’s work it was; but Downing Street, exultant, 
lost no time in recalling Sir George, in order, as 
it was expressly declared, that they might more 
effectually retrace the steps which he had taken 
towards federation. 

When the news of the summary dismissal of Sir 
George became known in the Colony which he had 
governed with such brilliant success for five years, “ the 
tidings staggered and excited the country from one end 
to the other.” Blacks and whites, English and Dutch, 
alike bewailed the arbitrary removal of the ablest 
Governor the Colony had ever seen. Petitions were 
signed everywhere praying for his restoration. The 


petition of the Fingoes to the Great Queen Victoria 
declared :— 

To-day our hearts weep; they are dead because of this. 
We say, “Has our Queen forsaken us or not? 
deprived us of our father, we are now orphans indeed.” 

our Great Queen, don’t throw us away. 


Having 
No, 
Regard our prayer 
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and send back our chief, that he may again come and liye © 
with us, and comfort us by taking away our erying. o 3 

The same kind of thing was said, in more restrained 
English fashion, by every one in the Colony. But the. 
despatch of the Colonial Office was decisive. Sir George” 
Grey broke ‘up his establishment and sailed for England.’ 

And then it was that a strange thing happened. For 
even while Sir George Grey was penning his final despatch | 
on July 36, 1859, the whole scene had changed. Lord’ 


. Derby’s Government, defeated in the Commons, had~ 


ceased to exist. After much consultation and intriguing,” 
Lord Palmerston was installed as Prime Minister. The 
Colonial Office was entrusted to the Duke of Newcastle, . 
Then it was that Her Majesty, seeing her opportunity, 
seized it with right hearty goodwill. When the Duke 
received the seals of office the Queen urged him at once. 
to cancel the orders issued by his predecessor for the 
recall of Sir George,Grey. The Queen was urgent and» 
insistent.. The Duke was personally favourable to Sir 
George, whom he had originally appointed Governor. | 
Hence it was his first official-act to write to Cape Town, © 
August 5, reappointing Sir George Grey to the Governor- 
ship. 

dir George, however, was by this time on the sea. It’ 
was not until he reached England that he heard the news 
of his re-appointment. It was later still that he had the 
supreme gratification of hearing that this act, was due to ' 
the direct personal intervention of Her Majesty. Not in 
vain had the poor Fingoes expressed their confidence in 
“our great Queén Victoria.” Even before their petition’ 
reached het hands she had anticipated: their wish and: 
restored to South Africa the Governor of the Queen. i 

Now Sir George Grey was reappointed, but not even. 
the utmost influence of the Queen and the Prince 
Consort could induce the hidebound Little Englanders of 
that day to permit him to crown his good work in South 
Africa by achieving the Federation for which we are 
now praying in vain. To all his representations the 


.Cabinet was obdurate; the condition of his reappoint- 


ment was the abandonment of the cause of ‘Federation. 
It is difficult to write patiently of such fatuous folly. 
Yet it was the deliberate judgment of both parties, 
Parliament approved of it. Lords and Commons and 
Press all assented to the hue and cry against Federation. 
Only the Queen was for it. Oh, if Her Majesty could 
but have had her way! Alas, it was forbidden, and 
through a long and dolorous way we have had to’tread . 
as the result of the popular folly of those days. 

There is no question as to the attitude of the Queen in 
this case, for all the facts are on record. Who can say 
how many blunders she may have averted of which the 
world hears nothing, and will hear nothing? It was 
the greatest of chances that we ever heard of this. Sir 
George Grey, being now an old and privileged person, 
has told the story himself. Even if exception may 
be taken to it in detail, there is no question as 
to the substantial accuracy of the leading features 
of this remarkable narrative. The broad facts are 
these. Downing Street, representing the officials and 
politicians chosen by the vote of the people, did all that 
could be done to hamper-and at last to cashier one of the 
ablest and most brilliant Colonial Governors, in order 
that it might be free to fling away our Imperial heritage 
in South Africa. But while Downing Street was playing 
this game of treason to the Empire, the Monarch was 
counteracting, so far as personal influence could go, the 
fatal policy of disruption and dismemberment. . It was 
her praise which sustained the daring pro-consul in his 
administration of peaceful union, and it was her will, 
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emphatically expressed ‘at the fortunate moment, that 
sueceeded in reversing the decision of the Colonial Office 
and in reappointing in August a Colonial Governor 
cashiered in July. History, with this narrative before 
it, will not have much difficulty in deciding whether it 
was the Sovereign, or the politicians elected by the con- 
stituencies, who deserved best of the Empire. 

When Sir George Grey came to London, he had ample 
opportunity of 


Her MAJESTY THE, QUEEN, 





13! 
further and more important detail as to the sentiments 
of the Queen :— 


When I was a representative of the Queen in Africa, I had 
arranged a federation of the differen: States there, all having 
agreed to come inte it except one; bit the plan was regarded 
with disfavour both by the Ministry and the Opposition of thé 
day in England, and the consequence was that I was sum- 
marily dismissed. One person in the Empire held that I was 

right in the action 





learning who had 
been the friends 
of the Empire and 
who its foes from 
the personages 
themselves. . Mr. 
lees says :-— 

Sir George Grey 
was received with 
great cordiality and 
kindness both by 
the Queen and 
Prince Albert. 
The Prince  in- 
formed him of Her 
Majesty’s approval 
of the measures 
taken by him, and 
the policy of con- 
federation which he 
had: pursued, ex- 
pressing “without 
hesitation her 
opinion that the 
plans proposed were 
beneficent, worthy 
of a. great ruler, 
honourable to her- 
self, and advan- 
tageous to her 
people. 

Before his de- 
parture to resume 
the ‘duties of his 
Governorship,, Sir 
George had oppor- 
tunities of seeing 
and conversing 
with the Prince 
Consort. In Albert 
the Good he found 
an earnest sym- 
pathy both with 
the. colonies and 
colonists, and he 
was beyond 
measure pleased to 
be, told. by. the 








taken, and that per- 
son was the Queen: 
Upon her  repre- 
sentation I was 
reinstated. Her 
Majesty, together 
with the rince 
Consort, held that 
it Was necessary to 
preserve tothe Em- 
pire an opening for 
the poor and the 
adventurous, and 
experience had 
shown that the 
Queen better repre- 
sented the fee’ 

of the British fe 
on that question 
than di the 
Ministers of the 
day. The »Queth 
held, rightly, that 
the energies of the 
British race should 
spread the Empire 
as instinct moved 
them, so long as no 
wrong was done to 


other people. 


This is a.study 
of the Queen, not 
a Character 
Sketch of Sir G. 
Grey.. I need not 
pursue further the 
story of his tinique 
and romantic 
career. Suffice it 
to say that South 
Africa rose  en- 
thusiastically to 
welcome him 
back; and the 
Chief Moroka ex- 
pressed the senti- 
ments cf all in 








Prince that, in his 
opinion, if a nation 
ceased to take a 
real. interest in 
every part of its 
dominions, and to-do all the good it could on the out- 
skirts of its power, it would be like a tree which had ceased 
to grow—the time of decay would have commenced. He 
perfectly agreed with Sir George’s views as to opening up new 
country. He said that he and the Queen had read all that 
Sir George had written on the subject, and that it was greatly 
to the Queen’s regret that she had been led to consent to his 
recall, and that she had done much to get that decision 
reversed, 


Sir George Grey himself, speaking at Sydney in New 
South Wales in 1891, gave on his own personal authority 


PRINCE ALBERT. 


(From an engraving by FP. C. Lewis after F. Winterhalter.) 


tendering his 
“ warmest thanks 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria for 
being an eye to the blind in sending * back Sir George 
Grey to the Cape. “An eye to the blind” she had 
been indeed, but not even that Royal Eye could make 
Downing Street perceive the advantages of Federation. 
As if still further to emphasise the Royal favour, 
Prince Alfred was sent to make a tour through South 
Africa. He was hailed everywhere with enthusiasm. 
The chants of welcome raised by the Kaffirs declared, 
“We have seen the child of heaven! We have seen the 
son of our Queen!” The Chief Sandilli and -his coun- 
cillors were invited to visit the Huryalus, where: at 
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sunrise they found Prince Alfred swabbing down the 
deck barefooted. They watched with amazement, and 
then retiring they dictated an address to the captain. The 
closing passages may well be quoted here :— 

Up to this time we had not ceased to be amazed at the won- 
derful things we have witnessed, and which are beyond our 
comprehension. But one thing we understand, the reason of 
England’s greatness, when the son of her great Queen becomes 
subject to a subject.that he may learn wisdom; when tie sons 
of England’s chiefs and nobles leave tlie homes and wealth of 
their fathers, and with their young Prince endure hardships 
and sufferings in order that they may be wise, and become a 
defence to their country. When we behold these things, we 
see why the English are a great and mighty nation. 

What we have now learnt shall be transmitted to our won- 
dering countrymen, and handed down to our children, who 
will be wiser than their fathers, and your mighty Queen shall 
be their Sovereign and ours in all time coming. 


VIL—WHY THE EMPIRE SURVIVES. 


No generalisations, however eloquent, could convey so 
vividly as the story of Sir George Grey’s relations to the 
‘Queen and the Colonial Office the value of the Monarch 
to the Empire over which she reigns. No one can pre- 
tend that the Queen strayed a hair’s breadth from her 
constitutional duty in the support which she extended to 
the brave and patriotic statesman who saved South Africa 
and who did not a little to save India. The Queen gave 
him a pocket chronometer with an inscription after 
Prince Alfred left the Colony, and sent him a letter in 
which his Sovereign thanked her subject in words that 
are more precious than the Order of the Garter. The 
Queen, after thanking Sir George for his kindness to her 
child, went on to say :— 

She trusts that the effect produced on the nation and people 
in general will be as lasting and beneficial as it must have 
‘been on Prince Alfred to have witnessed the manner in which 
Sir George Grey devotes his whole time and energy to promote 
the happiness and welfare of his fellow-creatures. 

For a tenth part of such a tribute the bravest knights 

of Elizabeth would have flung their lives away. The 
praises of Victoria are not less sweet, nor is their 
recipient less to be envied than those who sunned them- 
selves in the favour of Good Queen Bess. But there was 
nothing here that conflicted with the loyal abiding by 
the counsels of her Ministers. Blind leaders of the blind 
those Ministers were, and that she knew right well 
before they floundered into the ditch of Majuba Hill. 
-But suppressing herself, she acquiesced, as in constitu- 
tional duty bound, in their foolish way. Only where it 
was well within her right, when opportunity offered, she 
cheered with gracious and sympathetic words those 
who were fighting the good fight for England and the 
Empire. 

When we contemplate thespectacle offered of that steady 
and silent ministry of grace, of succour, and of strong con- 
solation to the Knights of St. George, we cease to marvel 
at the inspiration that sustained them amidst merciless 
official discouragement, They fought, they strove, they 
conquered because they knew that their Sovereign Lady 
the Queen knew and appreciated the loyalty with which 
they served the country. Ministers too often represented 
nothing buta faction. The Queen was the personification 
of the genius of England. 

In “ Pilgrim’s Progress” few episodes are more familiar 
than that which describes the secret of the fire that 
could not be extinguished :— 

Then I saw in my dream, that the Interpreter took Christian 
by the hand, and led him into a place where was a fire burning 
against a wall, and one standing by it, always casting much 
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water upon it, to quench it;-yet did the fire burn higher and 
hotter. . 


So he had him about to the back-side of the wall, where he a 
saw a man with a vessel of oil in his hand, of which he did ~ 


also continually cast (but secretly) into the fire. 


It is not difficult to find a modern nineteenth century 
application of Bunyan’s story. The fire that burns, and 
that will not be extinguished, is the bright flame of 
Imperial patriotism. Downing Street in vain endeavours 
to extinguish it by pouring a steady stream of cold water, 
the flame will not die. For behind the scenes a royal hand 
feeds it ceaselessly with the oil of encouragement. If, 
which Heaven forfend, the Throne were ever to 
be occupied by a Sovereign who shared the heresies 
of the Little Englanders, we should soon see a 
great and notable falling off in the zeal of our adventurous 
sons. What the results have been of having a Monarch 
keenly sensitive to every manifestation of the Imperial 
spirit may be seen in the phenomenal growth of the 
Empire since she ascended the throne, and the unex- 
ampled content of the native populations. Not until long 
after the Queen passes to her ancestors shall we know 
how much we have owed to the extraordinary personal 
prestige which she enjoyed among the distant tribes 
among whom her legions maintain a Roman peace, or 
how great has been the stimulus and reward of her 
approval to the men who made her Empire. 

Her Majesty has been no buccaneering Jingo, inciting 
her soldiers and sailors, her pro-consuls and her adven- 
turers, to schemes of conquest. With the exception of 
the two disastrous periods, when the sober and sagacious 
mind of the Monarch suffered a temporary eclipse from the 
passing passion of Russophobia, Her Majesty has exercised 
a singularly level-headed judgment upon Imperial affairs. 
Even in the mad frenzy of the Crimean War, Windsor 
Castle was far more keenly alert than Downing Stréet to 
the dangers and disadvantages inseparable from a war 
that tended to prolong the rule of the Turks in Europe. 
Lord Palmerston was a pro-Turk. The Queen never 
allowed her dread of Russia to blind her to the objection- 
able nature of her unspeakable ally. Still, the prejudice 
and passion engendered by the skilfully - fostered 
agitation against Russia poisoned her mind in 1854, 


and the effects of that malaria predisposed her to ~ 


fall a ready victim to the Earl of Beaconsfield. Even 
after he had been east out of place and power as an 
accursed thing by the nation whom he had misled, Her 
Majesty still clung to the relics of his repudiated policy. 
If she could have prevented it, our evacuation of 
Kandahar would never have taken place. That, however, 
was but a pardonable failing. There are spots oa the 
sun, and even Queen Victoria is not without the defects 
of her qualities. But when Mr. Gladstone and the Duke 
of Devonshire insisted, she acquiesced loyally, although 
regretfully, in their decision. 

What she lacked in power she made up in influence. 
She could not descend to the hustings, or canvass the 
electors. But when the brawling electioneerers had done 
their work, when the ballot boxes had yielded up their 
secret, when the elect of the people came with the man- 
date of the democracy to the councils of the Queen, 
he found awaiting him the most experienced political 
brain in the Empire, a lady who had probably forgotten 
more statecraft than he had ever learnt, to whom every 
Colony was more familiar than the jewels in her crown, 
and who approached every great question that came up 
for settlement from the vantage point of a great position, 
backed up by unexampled experience. “ Power,” said 
Lord Beaconsfield, “ belongs to the best informed.” And 
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from the beginning of her reign the Queen has been 


better informed about ker.dominions over-sea than any 
of her Prime Ministers. Lord Clarendon nearly forty years 
ago bore w#ness to the zeal and assiduity with which 
the Queen mastered the subjects with which she had to 
deal. He told Mr. Greville, in 1857 :— 


The Queen held each Minister to the discharge of his duty 
and his responsibility to her, and constantly desired to be 
furnished with accurate and detailed information about all 
important matters, keeping a record of all the reports that 
were made to her, and constantly recurring to them, eg., she 
would desire to know what the state of the Navy was, and 
what ships were in readiness for active service, and generally 
the state of each, ordering returns to be submitted to her from 
all the arsenals and dockyards, and, again, weeks or months 
afterwards*referring to these returns and desiring to have every- 
thing relating to them explained and accounted for; and so 
throughout every department. 


Nor did the Queen ‘ever restrict herself to Ministerial 
channels.of information. Her correspondence with her 
‘Colonial Governors, Indian Viceroys, and other repre- 
sentatives has been continuous and voluminous. And 
all of these notables: of the Empire were proud to give 
the Sovereign Lady of the Realm the ripest fruit of their 
observation and experience. Lord Palmerston in 1863, 
as he was nearing the close of a long Ministerial career, 
declared that the Queen had ever scrupulously acted 
upon the counsels of her Ministers; but he went on to 
say :— 

A strict observance of these fundamental principles does 
not, however, preclude the Sovereign from seeking from all 
quarters from whence it can be obtained the fullest and most 
accurate information regarding matters upon which the 
responsible Ministers may from time to time tender advice, 
and upon which it is not only right but useful that the 
Sovereign should form an opinion, to be discussed with the 
Ministers, if it should differ from the tendered advice. 


Mr. Gladstone, the only other Minister whose-career can 
‘be compared to Lord Palmerston’s for duration and variety 
of service, has borne testimony as unqualified to her 
“thorough comprehension of the conditions of the great 
Covenant between the Throne and the People.” 

It is obvious that such a Sovereign so minutely and 
accurately informed concerning all the details of all the 
Colonies and Dependencies of her world-wide Empire 
could not fail to exercise a potent influence in Council, 
and has, as a matter of fact, repeatedly succeeded in 
deflecting tendencies which, but for her watchful care, 
might have wrought the Empire much ill. 

Hence if we were to ask how it is that the Empire has 
grown and thriven so marvellously all these years, until 
all sane citizens are proud of its extent and solicitous for 
its unity, we may find a clue to the secret in the fact 
that in the actual workings of our Constitution, the 
Sovereign who must be heard by the natural operation of 
the combined forces of knowledge, experience, continuity, 
and resolution, has, as a matter of fact, in the broad 
outlines of our Imperial and Colonial policy, become, if 
not ‘She who must be Obeyed,” then certainly “ She who 
has been Obeyed,” and will be obeyed yet more and more 
so long as it please God to spare her to live and reign 
over her loyal and contented people. 

Let no one imagine that the Queen ever contented her- 
self with holding the sound Imperial doctrine as a pious 
opinion. .It has been with her a faith which she pro- 
pagated with the zeal of an apostle, and with a tact and 
a scruple to which many apostles are strangers. 

One of the means, by no means inefficacious, which 
Her Majesty employed was that of despatching,- as 
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is-voyageurs of the Empite, the Princes of 
Blood on tour through India and the Colonies, : 
Prince of Wales, while but a youth, visited Canada, and 
in his later life made the tour of India. The Duke of 
Edinburgh travelled through the South African Colonies 
and visited Australia. The sons of the Prince of Wales 
inthe Bacchante made the tour of the world. The 
Marchioness of Lorne represented her family at Ottawa 
when her husband was Governor-General of the 
Dominion. The Duke of Connaught has served in 
India. These were not mere accidental trips or holiday ~ 
tours, The Princes were used deliberately as shuttles in 
the Imperial loom. Shortly before his death the Prince 
Consort exclaimed :— 

How important and beneficent is the part given to the 
Royal Family of England to act in the development of those 
distant and rising countries which recognise in the British 
Crown, and their allegiance to it, their supreme bond of union 
with the mother country and with each other. 


That beneficent function the Royal Family has sedu- 
lously discharged. Nor have they ever failed to 
and act as peripatetic apostles of Imperial unity. 
note is always present in the Royal utterances. When 
the Australian colonies celebrated their centenary, the 
Queen saluted them with a message which accurately 
expresses her relations to the great self-governing 
Colonies :— 

The Queen warmly congratulates the Australian colonies 
on the splendid material and social progress achieved during 
the past hundred years. She deeply ays Byer their loyalty, 
and has watched with sincere interest the’ excellent adminis- 
tration of their Governments, and she prays that their pro- | 
sperity and close attachment to the mother country may 
continue to increase as hitherto. 


When her Jubilee was to be celebrated, the one ge 
which she desired from her subjects was something that 
would be a help to — unity. Speaking of the pro- 
posed Memorial of her Jubilee, the Prince of Wales 
said :— 

In order to afford the Queen the fullest satisfaction, the 
proposed memorial should not merely be personal in its 
character, but should tend to serve the interests of the entire 
Empire, and to promote a feeling of unity among the whole ] 
of Her Majesty’s subjécts. ay 

; 
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What wonder is it then that a Canadian subject of _ 
Her Majesty, Mr. Castell Hopkins, who has just pub- | 
lished a portly volume descriptive of the Sovereign and 
her reign, should bear the following emphatic testimony 
to the services which the Queen has rendered the 
Empire :— 

Of the forces working for union during the past sixty years, 
the most potent has been the personality and position of the 
Sovereign. Of those working for disintegration the chief has 
been the Manchester school of economists and theorists. 
Queen has been a rallying-point of loyalty throughout all the 
dark days of early, struggle and political disaffection in 
Canada, and through the later events of American commercial 


all the gloomy days of South African wars and maladministra- — 
tion and Imperial indifference; throughout ’ the times of 
Australian conflict with the transportation system and struggles” 
with a stormy and rough mining democracy; throughout the 
days of West Indian decadence or New Zealand’s contests 
with powerfal Maories, and its more recent struggles with the 
crude vagaries of Socialism run mad. Everywhere the name 
and qualities and constitutional action of the Queen have 
permeated Colonial politics, preserved Colonial loyalty, oe 
the British sentiment of. the people, and developed 
Constitutions along British lines. 
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N one of our old Sunday-school books I remember a 
delightful chapter which relieved the somewhat 
sombre and serious tone of the rest of the work. 

The pious author, endeavouring to vindicate the reign of 
law, drew what was to us children a fascinating picture 
of the Kingdom of Chance. What a glorious Topsy- 
turvy land it was, where 
everything was by turns 
upside down or backside 
foremost, where men’s noses 
occasionally grew on the 
back of their heads, and 
where fire sometimes froze 
and frost roasted. The 
grotesque, absurdity of the 
happenings in Chanceland 
are irresistibly recalled to 
the memory by the extra- 
ordinary confusion that has 
been wrought by the Report 

of the Financial Relations 
Commission. 

THE SLOW-MOVING MIND OF 

JOHN BULL. 

To begin with, one of the 
most extraordinary things 
was the sluggishness of the 
public mind to appreciate 
theincalculable significance 
of the findings of this Re- 
port.” -In the pages of this 
Review before the Report 
appeared, I called attention 
with some vehemence to the 
thunderbolt that was about 
to be'let loose, but it was as 
though I ‘shouted in tlie 
ears of the dead: Months 
later, when I dealt with the 
Report-of: the Recess Com-. : 
mittee, I made the Finan- 
ciak Relations Report my 
jumping-off place, and 
urged-with almost: passion- 
ate insistence the extent to 
which this startling verdict 
against the Predominant 
Partner. -would. dominate 
all future discussions of Unionism and Home Rule. But 
it. was not until November and December that there was 
any visible stirring of public opinion, and it was not 
till the beginning of this year that there was any 
adequate realisation of what had happened. 

)MR, GLADSTONE’S INJUSTICE TO IRELAND, 

This, however, .is but in keeping with everything else 
about this topsy-turvy discussion. To begin with, 
there is absolute unanimity upon one point. The state 
of things in 1860, when Ireland was contributing over 
five miliions to meet the expenditure of the Empire, was 
little short of criminal. To-day she is not contributing 
two millions to a much heavier Imperial expenditure, 
and this sum, although assailed as excessive, is by no 
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IRELAND’S LITTLE ACCOUNT WITH HER PREDOMINANT PARTNER. 








THE LATE SIR HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, P.C. 


Chairman of the Financial Relations Committee, 


(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


party regarded as too low. The British conscience, 
therefore, admits that, whatever may be the case to-day, 
in 1860 the predominant partner was lifting or plundering 
Ireland of a cool three millions a year in excess of what 
was honestly due as her share of the Imperial bill. Now 
who was the oppressor, who was the unjust. judge who 
bled. Ireland white like 
veal for the benefit of John 
Bull? There is‘no difficulty 
in answering that question, 
for this. grievance, unlike 
most of Hibernian woes, is 
quite of recent origin. . In 
1850. Ireland was not con- 
tributing more to the total 
revenue than she. had been 
doing for the last thirty 
years. Her proportion con- 
tributed to the . Imperial 


much. the same as itis to- 
day—about two ‘millions ‘a 
year. The enormous in- 
crease from. five millions to 
nearly eight of total taxa- 
tion, the more’ than doub- 
ling of the Imperial tribute, 
took piace between 1850and 
1860. Ireland was not re- 
sponsible for this doubling 
of her burden. It was 
foreed « upon’ her - by ‘the 
predominant» partner,;> in 
the interest: of the spre- 
dominant : partner, and in 
blank disregard of the prd+ 
tests of the weaker member 
of the firm,. And although 
both parties were concerted 
in this: colossal ‘injustice, 
for it-;was begun. undéria 
Liberal and) .completed 
under ‘a» Conservative ad-+ 
ministration, the one states- 
man who more than any 
other must be held respon- 
sible for the fiscal changés 
which worked out so dis- 
astrously for Ireland was none other than Mr. Gladstone! 
He did not do it on purpose, of course. He began the 
equalising of the spirit duties, and that process led 
directly to the state of things now universally admitted 
to be monstrous. That is the first shock like that of an 
earthquake which politics and political parties have 
received from the Report. 


THE UNIONISTS AND THE ACT OF UNION. 


But there are more to follow. .If we are shown the 
eloquent Advocate of Justice to Ireland as the originator 
of this immense injustice, that.is of the past. The 
present offers anomalies quite as startling. The Financial 
Relations Commission took the Act of Union as its starting 
point. The inquiry which it prosecuted was originally 
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set on foot by a Unionist House of Commons, and was 
promised by a Unionist Administration. Its basis, as 
Mr. Goschen, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, admitted, 
was the recognition of Ireland as a separate financial 
entity, This was made very clear by his refusal to allow 
an inquiry into the financial relations of Wales and 
England, He refused because he said Wales was not a 
separate financial entity. But no sooner does this 


inquiry result in a verdict against the predominant 


partner, than we have the astonishing spectacle of the 
Unionists repudiating the fundamental basis of Unioniem. 
Ireland, the Act of Union notwithstanding, is no longer 
to be treated as a separate financial entity, So we have 
Home Rulers invoking the Act of Union, and Unionists 
trampling it under their feet. 


WHAT ARE IMPERIAL CHARGES ? 


The: same topsy-turvydom reigns supreme wherever 
we turn.’ Take the question whether the money: spent 
in the civil government of Ireland-is'a local or Imperial 
charge. Here we find the position of the two parties 
completely reversed, ‘When Home Rule was on the 
carpet, Unionists swore by all their gods that the 
Imperial connection was dissolved into thin air unless 
the Imperial ‘Government retained in its hands the whole 
apparatus. of civil government, especially the judiciary 
and the ‘police, But now these self-same men are 
maintaining that the cost of the judiciary and of the 
police are purely local charges, which must not for one 
moment be included in the contribution made by Ireland 
to the Imperial.expenditure.. They may be right now, 
but if go they must liave been wrong whet they main- 
tained the opposite doctrine. 


“PARNELLISM AND THE PEERS,” 


Startling as has been the change produced by the 
Report in the attitude of English Unionists, this'is as 
nothing compared to the ‘right about facé which we 
witness in‘ Ireland. We ‘may not’ attach immense 
importance to. the vapourings of Mr. Standish O’Grady, 
but ‘that eloquent Celt, by the! very’ exuberance of his 
rhetoric, reveals the immensity of the change’ that has 
come about, The English garrison has gone over’ ‘to’ the 
enemy witlr horse, foot, and artillery.. There, has been 
nothing like it since the troops, of Lupton, Emin, and 
Hicks, or ‘all that was left of them in the Soudan, took 
service with the Mahdi. It is almost inconcéivable, but 
is it not written in all the reports of all the meetings in 
Treland ? Is it not condensed into convulsive shrieks of 
exultation in Mr. O’Grady’s papers that the peers are 
leading the people, that the landlords have placed them- 
selves at the head of the Land Leaguers, and that the 
new Irish National Union is to avenge the wrongs of 
Ireland in a fashion that will make Mr. Balfour cry, 
“‘ Alas, for the halcyon days of Parnellism and Crime!” 
So terrible is to be the retribution exacted by Parncllism 
and the peers. 

IRELAND'S ONLY SAFE POLICY. 


How serious such a combination would be need not be 
argued here. But in the interests of justice and fair 
dealing, to say nothing of the future government of 
Ireland, nothing is more to be desired than that the 
Irish people as a whole should act as a unit when their 
interests are at stake. It is unfortunately a law of life 
that the weakest go to the wall, and if Ireland is not to 
bé ‘Wested once more by her predominant partner she will 
have*to see to it that her strength is not turned into 
weakness by intestine divisions. - i 
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THE “ TIMES” AS SOCIALIST FIREBRAND. . 


The more far reaching of all the consequences of this 
Report on the state of the little account, Ireland v. 
John Bull, is: the influence which it cannot fail ‘to have. 
upon the discussions on the incidence of taxation and 
the ungraduated income tax. Dismayed by the way in 
which the balance has come out against. England, and 
knowing that bad as the case is in regard to Ireland, 
it is. far worse in regard to .Seotland, the Times, of 
all papers in the world, has taken to asserting that 
there is no injustice done to Ireland as a. financial 
entity, but only to Ireland as an impoverished. area. 
All impoverished areas we are told. are overtaxed. The 
East of London, the agricyltural districts, the Highlands 
of Scotland, all are in the same boat with the Irish. 
They are taxed in excess of: the measure of their tax- 
able capacity. Was there ever argument more fatal-to 
those who resist ?. For-if that. doetrine. filters down the 
poor districts: everywhere will make common ¢ause: with: 
the Irish, and: we shall have to: face. before long the 
most serious.and determined attempt-that has ever been 
made to readjust taxation, so, that» the: heaviest burden 
may fall on the strongest shoulders,: and not as- at 
present:on the weakest... Sir W. Harcourt’s Death Duties 
will not be:a pateh upon the readjustment foreshadowed 
by the waylin which the Zimes: has commented, on, this. 
memorable Report, 


THE FIRST SOP: A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


By way. of staving off the day of reckoning Mr. Balfour, - 


has promised to appoint another Commission, which ; 
examine into and report upon the findings: of the Finan- 
cial Relations. Commission, No. one who realises the 
welter of confusion and contradiction in which bo 

parties are floundering can refuse to. admit..the justifica- 


tion for their plea for further inquiry. But while that 


inquiry is pending, the knowledge of the adverse verdict 
of the Financial Relations Commission. will tend directly” 
and indirectly to increase the liberality of the predomi- 
nant partner in all questions that come up between the 
members of the firm. Already we-sée-a token of this in: 
the declaration of Mr. Balfour,’ with -the tnanimous 
acquiescence of the House of Commons, in favour-of the 
foundation and endowment of a Catholic University in 
Treland: It is reported that the priestsare’to havea 
million sterling wherewith to found and, endow an insti-~ 
tution the meré suggestion of which would ak-one tine 
have brought. out the Orangemen in thei thousands, and 
convulséd Protestant England with an agitation before 
which the strongest Ministries would have gone down. 


THE SECOND: THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


Even more important as a sign of the times‘is the pro- 
mise to bring in this session a Bill constituting a Board 
of Agriculture in Ireland. This Bill. may. be made 
the foundation for a real system of Homestead Rule 
in Ireland. Ifthe Board of Agriculture is constituted 
like the other Dublin Boards, a great opportunity will 
have been lost. What I hope to see is a Bill as broad as 
the proposals of the Recess Committee founding a Board 
that will be in a very real sense’ a real Parliament or 
assembly of the ablest and most public-spirited men in 
Ireland, who will niake their first duty to develop the 
spirit of self-help and local enterprize in every district. 
This is a practical constructive measure that will afford 
us a very good test of the reality and’ the’ cohesion of 
the union between the Peers and the People. 


IT append the substance of the leading articles in the cur- . 
rent periodicals upon this question of Ireland’s little Bill - 
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I—THE JUDGMENT. OF AN EDINBURGH 
REVIEWER. 


The Edinburgh Reviewer approaches the task of investi- 
gating the subject with extreme diffidence. He begins 
by pointing out that of the thirteen surviving members 
of the Commission, there were only two British Unionists, 
and both of these declared that the existing system was 
not unjust. Of the other members, four were British 
Home Rulers and seven were Irishmen. Mr. Childers 
and Sir Robert Hamilton, who died during the course of 
the inquiries, were on the Home Rule side. The Com- 
mission presented six reports and two memorandums, in 
addition to which there is a draft report by Mr. Childers. 


MR. CHILDERS’ REPORT. 


The Edinburgh Review follows in the main the draft 
report of Mr. Childers, which is the root-stock from 
which all the other so called anti-British reports spring. 
The Reviewer praises Mr. Childers’ report as quite worthy 
of the important and complicated question with which it 
deals. It is temperate in tone, concise in narrative, lucid 
in ergument. After summarising Mr. Childers’ historical 
retrospect, it points out that almost the only thing on 
which ai! the Commissioners, Unionists as well as Home 
Rulers, are agreed, is that the Act of Union by fixing the 
proportion of 2 to 15, imposed upon Ireland a burden 
which, as events showed, she was unable to bear. Asa 
matter of fact she did not pay 2 to 15, but in round 
figures 2 to24. The proportion of Ireland’s contribution 


’ to that of Great Britain in 1820 was about 1 in 10, but it 


is now little more than 1 in 12. The Irish contribution 
relatively to Irish wealth is certainly no heavier than it 
was, but that of Great Britain has become infinitely 
Aighter. ; 

MR. GLADSTONE'S RESPONSIBILITY. 

Following Mr. Childers in his historical retrospect, the 
Reviewer points out that the increase of Irish contribu- 
tions took place between 1850 and 1860. That was 
Jargely the work of Mr. Gladstone, who between 1850 
and 1860 deliberately carried out the policy of equalising 
the taxation of the two countries by raising Irish taxation 
to the British level. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone extended the 
income tax to Ireland, and in 1853 and 1854 raised the 
spirit duties from 2s. 8d. to 4s. a gallon. It was then 


- doubled by Sir G. C. Lewis and Mr. Disraeli, and then. 


brought up to 10s. a gallon in 1860. The Edinburgh 
Reviewer maintains that although this policy of equaliza- 
tion may have been formally correct, it was not only 
sngularly inopportune but really unjust. Since 1859 
no important changes have been introduced into the 
relative taxation cf Great Britain and Ireland. Great 
Britain pays certain taxes yielding four millions a year 
from which Ireland is exempt; but with that exception, 
the same taxes are levied and the same rates prevail on 
both sides of St. George’s Channel as they have done for 
thirty years. 


WHAT IRELAND PAY} AND OUGHT TO PAY. 


At present Ireland pays in taxes between one-eleventh 
and one-twelfth of the sum paid by Great Britain, but 
her taxable capacity, according to Mr. Childers and the 
majority of the Commission, is certainly not more than 
one-twentieth. If her taxation were reduced to her 
eapacity, her annual payment would fall off from two and 
a quarter to two and a half or three millions, according 
to the estimates of the different Commissioners. Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Slattery. believe that the 
taxable capacity of Ireland is only one thirty-sixth of 
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Great Britain; but into the discussion of this point the 
reviewer does not enter. 


SOME QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 


Having thus stated the findings of the Commission, the. 
Reviewer then proceeds to deal with the views of the ~ 


minority, who deny there is any over-taxation in Ireland 
at the present time :— 


Is the Irishman in Liverpool to pay more than the Irishman 


of exactly similar means in Dublin, because Ireland, as a’ 
whole, is poorer than Great Britain? Rich people in Ireland © 
are somewhat less taxed in proportion to their incomes than 
rich people in Great Britain, for they escape the house duty 
and establishment licences. Thus the grievance, if there be a 
grievance, is not an Irish grievance, but a poor man’s grievance, 
How would that grievance be met by simply shifting a burden 
of £2,500,000 from people living in Ireland to people living in 
Great Britain? Is it to be shifted on to the rich? 
inhabitants of Ireland pay less per head than the inhabitants 
of Great Britain is certain. The amount per head of popula- 
tion in 1893-94 (a figure about which there is no dispute) 
was :— 


IRELAND. Great Briratn. 
2 4-4 £s8d 
1 810 2 410 


If, in spite of this vastly greater payment per head on the 
part of the inhabitants of Great Britain, the inhabitants of 
Treland pay more for every pound of their income, it is due to 
the fact that they consume more dutiable articles, in propor- 
tion to their income, than their fellow-countrymen across the 
Channel. But so do poor people generally in comparison with 
rich people. 

IRELAND AS A SEPARATE ENTITY. 


The Reviewer, however, maintains that it is very 
difficult at this time of day to deny Ireland's right to 
have her financial position as a separate entity examined. 
Such an idea is rooted in history, recognise’ in the seventh 
article of Union, and admitted in deed and in word 
by statesmen of all parties over and over again since 
that time. The Reviewer maintains that, even admitting 
Treland has a right to be treated as a separate financial 
entity, the majority have not made out their case that 
Ireland suffers any injustice. This is based on Sir David 
Barbour’s contention. 


OUGHT IRELAND TO PAY HER WAY? 


If Ireland is a financial unit for expenditure, she may 
contribute too much, but if it is proved that more money 
is spent on her than she pays, all grievances disappear. 
Treland contributes seven anda half millions to the 
revenue, of which £5,600,000 is spent for Irish purposes, 
leaving a balance of a little less than £2,000,000 available 
for common purposes. Great Britain pays eighty-nine 
millions and a quarter, of which nearly £30,600,000 is 
spent for British purposes, leaving a balance available 
for common purposes of fifty-eight millions and a half. 
Therefore Ireland has only contributed one-thirtieth of the 
British contribution to the army, navy, and national debt. 
So far from paying too much, Ireland is paying about a 
million too little. If the taxation were to be reduced to 
one-twentieth of that of Great Britain, it would drop 
from seven millions and a half to fourand a half millions, 
but the expenditure on local Irish purposes is £5,600,000. 
“ We are, therefore,” says the Reviewer, “shut up to the 
extraordinary conclusion that as Irish revenue would 
fall short ‘of purely Irish expenditure by more than a 
million, justice demands that not only should Ireland 
pay nothing for common purposes, but that, the tax- 
payers of England and Scotland should contribute a 
million ‘subsidy to keep Ireland going.” 
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ALL IRISH TAXES ARE SPENT IN IRELAND. 


The Reviewer admits that it is possible the estimate of 
£5,600,000 on objects exclusively Irish may allow of some 
deduction, and this deduction, he thinks, might be put 
as high as three-quarters of a million sterling, which of 
course would amount to a million and a half if it were 
added to the amount available for common purposes; but 
even then Ireland would still be contributing less than 
one-twentieth of the balance available of Great Britain. 
As against this admission, the Reviewer points out that 
over two millions sterling is the normal annual amount 
disbursed for military objects in Ireland, and if this were 
added to the £5,600,000, it is clear that the Imperial 
Government spends more money in Ireland than it takes 
out of Ireland. So far from our system of Imperial 
finance causing money to flow out of Ireland, it actually 
causes money to flow into that country. This, he says, 
is absolutely conclusive in respect of the so-called 
economic gain, ; 

NO INJUSTICE—ONLY POVERTY. 

The Reviewer says :— 

It is necessary to protest constantly and with all possible 
vigour ‘against these mischievous exaggerations, which. en- 
courage Irishmen to nurse a grievance for which there is no 
real ground,-and to attribute the economic disadvantages 
under which they labour to entirely wrong causes. But in 
combating these exaggerations, do not let us shut our eyes 
to, or lose sympathy with, the real difficulties of Ireland. 
That she is unjustly treated under the existing financial 
system of the United Kingdom the Commissioners havo, in 
our opinion, entirely failed to make out. That she is being 
exhausted by taxation is not true. But that she is poor, 
not only compared with Great Britain, but compared with 
any country of north-western Europe, remains a fact, and it 
is unquestionably for Englishmen and Scotchmen, as well as 
for Irishmen, a very grave fact. 

The Reviewer concludes by urging all parties in Ireland 
to join hands in combating poverty along the lines indi- 
cated by the Recess Cominittee’s report. It is in this 
direction that the solution of the tremendous problem 
ariaing from the comparative poverty of Ireland must be 
sought. 


II.—A UNIONIST LANDLORD’S WAR-WHOOP. 


Mr, Standish O’Grady in the Fortnightly Review writes 
a very cock-a-hoop article on “The New Irish Move- 
ment.” If Mr. O’Grady were not an Irishman his article 
would strike some degree of awe into the Saxon’s mind; 
being an Irishman, it is to be feared it will be taken with 
so much discount as to fail in its effect. There is no 
doubt that for the time being Mr. O’Grady has worked 
himself up into a fine fury. 


THE LANDLORDS AS LEADERS OF THE PEOPLE! 


Parnellism is to be a mere fleabite compared with the 
new Irish movement, the strength of which, Mr. O'Grady 
tells us triumphantly, lies in “the alliance of the 
aristocracy with the nation.” The Irish landlords are 
going to lead “ the foinest pisantry in the world” to take 
vengeance on the Saxon tax-gatherer :— 

Lord Castletown, of Wpper Ossory, a brave and high-spirited 
Trish gentleman, in whose veins flows the bl of kings, 
pronounced, in bis famous Cork speech, a truth, the full 
extent and power of which, even he himself who uttered it 
did not quite realise. “Jreland combined,” he. said, “is 
Treland irresistible.” 
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UNIONISTS FOR ENGLAND ONLY. 


Mr. O’Grady is not unnaturally somewhat disgusted 
with the reception which the new Irish movement. has 
met with at the hands of Mr, Balfour and the Times. 
He says :-— 

We are learning, not without some surprise, that we differ 
considerably from our late English Unionist allies; for we 
perceive that, while they uphold the Union for purely English 
purposes, and those purposes rather mean and sordid, we 
uphold it, primarily for Irish purposes, secondarily for 
Imperial, and not for purely English purposes ai all. 


VENGEANCE ! 


They have aiso learnt other things, the net result of 
which is that the aristocracy and the democracy of Ireland 
are going to act altogether as one man in cowing the 
greedy Saxons. “And they can do it too,” says 
Mr. O’Grady :— 

The lean nation and its lean captains already enjoy a 
remarkably strong and commanding position in the field of 
the forthcoming battle. In fact, and not to put too fine a 
point upon it, they occupy a certain height there which 
dominates the situatign. 


THE NEW IRISH M.P. 


The Irish Parliamentary representation is to be 
revolutionised, which is a bad look-out for many of 
the existing members. But Mr. O’Grady tells us:— 


At the first opportunity Ireland will return a representation 
of a wholly different character: men who will issue straight 
out of the new movement, and speak and act for this new 
Irefand which is coming up around us without any reference 
to the extinct issues, and who will with much equanimity 
crumple up party after party till they find one to their mind. 


THE COMING CONVENTION. 


But for the time being the sitting Irish members 
cannot be displaced; they must; therefore, be over- 
ruled, and this is to be done by a Convention, which is 
to be a kind of amateur Parliament on College Green. 
Mr. O’Grady says :— 

Such. a current of national will can be brought to bear, and 
will, through the Convention of the delegates of all Treland—. 
sitting in Dublin—in whom the real pose will centre, and 
around which and whose doings here all political interest will 
revolye. This Convention will be the master of the old 
representation. The Convention will issue a manifesto in 
declaration and proof of our financial wrongs, addressed to the 
British people, and will prepare Bills which the Imperial 
Parliament will enact and make law. But the grip in which 
we hold that Parliament we cannot, for our life’s sake, 
surrender. Nay, we must strengthen it, lest through a com- 
bination of justly alarmed political parties we should be 


expelled. 
THE NEW THIRD PARTY. 


And in order to strengthen it we must secure British 


alliances and so stand out as a third Imperial Party. The 
“Celtic fringe” is likely to be ours, and the agricultural 
interest which does not love Free Trade, possibly, too, the 
British working man, who will not object to a free breakfast 
table or tobacco at a halfpenny per ounce. . ‘The immense 
question of Imperial taxation will come up at the heels of our 
Irish movement, and with it certain fiscal problems connected 
with land. That portion of the crust of the earth which holds 
up London might be strong enough, one would think, to bear 
a little of the taxation which now falls on the poor man’s tea. 
and tobacco and drink, and even on Christmas pad op 
when he has one. British statesmen and the of the 
Treasury have succeeded in letting loose in Ireland a torrent, 
whose eruption we witness, but whose course no man can 
foresee. 
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138 THE REVIEW 


Il].—JUST TO IRISHMEN BUT NOT TO 
IRELAND. 


Mr. Allan Innes, ‘also writing in the Fortnightly, takes 
the other line, and he has a good deal to say for himself. 
His contention is stated in the following paragraph :— 


T believe that on this point of the inequality of taxation 
between the rich and the poor the report will be an _historie 
document: On the question as between England and Ireland 
an examination of the report will do much to invalidate its 
conclusions, and to show that they are based on narrow and 
insufficient grounds. 


HOW CAN WE TEST RELATIVE WEALTH ? 


Mr. Innes -points outwith much painstaking the 
extreme difficulty, of deciding what is the relative wealth 
of the two countries. ‘There are four tests, and they all 
differ :— 

Two of these tests—the consumption of duty-paid articles 
and the annual consumable stock of primary wealth of the 
eountry—are absolutely in favour of the fairness of the present 
system to Ireland. ‘The test of the death duties is uncertain 
and variable, and it is impossible to obtain all the facts neces- 
sary to an accurate conclusion. The fourth test—the test of 
income—is also extremely speculative, ahd caleulations which 
differ by hundreds of ‘millions cannot be regarded as nearly 
of the same value as the sums collected in the two countries 
en duty-paid articles. 

SCOTLAND WORSE OFF THAN IRELAND. 


. Mr. Innes is strongly of opinion that whatever may be 
the cause with regard to Ireland, the individual Irishman 
has nothing to complain of, and he is also quite certain 
that'if Ireland has a grievance, it is not a patch upon the 
gtievance of Scotland :— 


The Imperial tax revenue of Great Britain amounts to 
£2 4s. 10d. per head, and in Ireland it is £1 8s. 10d. per head, 
so that the burden is proportioned between the richer and the 
poorer country. Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expenditure 
was only £1,966,000. Take the case of Scotland. She raises 
a revenue of £10,505,000, and of this only £3,352,000 are 
devoted to local expenditure. If Ireland has a grievance, 
Scotland has a greater. The effect of the present system is 
that while the reyenue of Ireland is one-eleventh of the whole, 
her contribution to the Imperial expenditure is only one- 
thirtieth. A very good case might be made out to prove that 
éne-thirtieth is the real burden which the existing financial 
arrangements impose on Ireland. 


WHAT DOES ‘THE IRISH PEASANT PAY ? 
Condescending to detail, Mr. Iiines says :— 


Let us see what the compulsory taxation of an Irish peasant 
farmer is. “He escapes of course income tax, and house duty 
does not exist in Ireland. Iassume that tea is a necessary of 
life, bit that tobacco and alcohol are not. If the man be a 
follower of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and neither ‘smokes’ nor 
drinks, his consumption of dutiable articles would be limited 
to tea.. Taking the usual allowance of half a pound of tea 
for a working class household, he pays 2d. a week or 8s. 8d. a 
year. This, divided among the average household of five 
persons, gives soniewhat less than Is. 9d. a head; the lowest 
scale’ of taxation exacted in any ¢ivilised community in the 
world. This is the whole sum that an Irish family addicted 
neither to alcohol nor tobacco need contribute to the revenue 
of the country, while the amount spent in Ireland for local 
purposes from the Imperial revenue is considerably over £1 a 
head. 

A PRECEDENT FOR THE EAST END. 


‘Ef the Commission. had condueted such an inquiry between 
the East and West End of London as they have between 
Great Britain and Ireland, the results would have been 
startling. It is probable, though no figures can be adduced, 
that the amount paid for alcohol east of Bishopsgate Street is 


- \ 
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much heavier than the sum paid ‘west of that point. It is also 
equally certain that it is paid by people who are much poorer, ~ 
Comparisons of the same kind, with similar results, might be ~ 
instituted between different parts of the country. If the 
relative taxation of Dorset and Middlesex could be examined, 
it would probably be found that the poorer county paid more 
per head than the richer. Scotland is still a stronger case 
than Ireland, and there some comparison can be established, 
The Scotsman, as has been proved, pays over £1 6s. 6d. of 
taxation on spirits, beer, tea, and tobacco, the Englishman 
only pays somewhat under £1 2s. 6d., while the Irishman gets 
off with a fraction over £1 1s. 


THE UNDERTAXED TEETOTALER! 


Mr. Innes sums up the whole matter by hinting that 
we are on the eve of a great crusade for the taxation of 
teetotalers, and the redressing of the grievances of our 
overtaxed drunkards. Mr. Innes says:— 

The man who neither drinks nor smokes is the lightest 
taxed person in the world. He may pay a few shillings @ 
year in tea duty, but apart from that, he escapes taxation 
altogether until we reach the classes that pay inhabited house 
duty and income tax. ‘The teetotaler has become the petted 
and spoiled child of the State. He receives exceptional 
indulgence, but this policy has destroyed the possibility of 
equal taxation as between individuals. I should not be 
surprised if some day a great political leader arose and 
became the champion of the suffering and overtaxed con- 
sumers of alcohol. 


TV.—THE MORAL DRAWN BY THE O’GONOR DON, 


In the National Review the O’Conor Don, who was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Financial Relations Commission 
after the death of Mr. Childers, expounds and defends the 
conclusions of that body. 


THE CAUSE OF ALL THE MISCHIEF. 


The editor of the National Review emphasises what the 
O’Conor Don has to say as to the cause of all the trouble, 
Mr. Gladstone, it appears, was at the bottom of it. Until 
he began meddling with Irish taxation, in 1853, Irish 
taxation remained stationary, or nearly so, with a drooping 
tendency for thirty years, but when Mr, Gladstone. began 
to readjust taxation, he and his successors ran up the 
taxation nearly three millions a year. All the Com- 
missioners agree that there was no justification for this 
extraordinary increase of the Irish impost. The O’Conor, 
Don says :— 

Ireland-was just then slowly recovering from the effects of 
the great famine which had decimated its inhabitants, and the 
change which was made in the taxation of the United 
Kingdom at that time was a change altogether in favour of 
the manufacturing industries and commercial’ enterprises of 
Great Britain. To free British trade and manufactures from 
all disturbing imposts was the object of the change, which 
resulted in a few years in adding over two millions to the 
aggregate taxation of the inhabitants of Ireland. ‘The in- 
crease in the taxation which was then placed upon Ireland 
was justified on the ground that it was only temporary in its 
character, and that as soon as it had ‘served its purpose it 
would be abandoned ; a promise or an inducement which it is 
needless to say was never realised. 

It is also a remarkable fact that at this particular time the 
expenditure from the Imperial Revenue in Ireland was at 
almost its lowest limit, and whilst the contribution from 
Ireland to the Imperial Exchequer was over seven and @ half 
millions, the amount spent in Ireland out of that Exchequer 
for all purposes excepting the Army and Navy and National 
Debt, was a little over two millions, le&ving a balance of more 
than five millions for what the Treasury Returns set down as 
Imperial uses. 

At the present moment the available balance for. Im- 
perial purposes has been reduced to less than two 
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millions. But thisend has been secured, not by reducing 
the taxation of Ireland, but by increasing the amount of 
money spent in the country. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR HOME RULE. 


The O’Conor Don’ protests against the assertion so 
confidently made by many English Unionists that the 
whole expenditure for the civil government is local 
expenditure, and should not be regarded as a contribution 
to the Imperial revenue. He says:— 

A stronger argument in favour of Home Rule could not be 
adduced than the fact that the Irish people were made solely 
responsible for the expenditure on their civil government. 
This will appear more clearly if, instead’ of treating the ex- 
penditure as a set-off, we regard it as expenditure for»which a 
local rate might fairly be levied, and it should not be used as 
i set-off unléss it could come under the latter category. 

Applying this test to the expenditure on the civil govern- 
ment of Ireland, it must be manifest that if the charges for the 
civil list of the Lord Lieutenant, for all the judicial establish- 
ments and other public boards, and for the police, were. all 
charges upon local rates levied’ in Ireland, it would be impos- 
sible to resist the demand for local control over these services 
—in other words, for Home Rule. 

We see this exemplified in the comparatively trifling matter 
of rate aid towatds primary éducation ‘in England. Hate aid, 
that is local aid, involves local control, and local aid towards 
the expenditure on the civil government must entail also local 
control. The expenditure on this civil government must bo 
either Imperial or local.. If it,.be local, or Irish expenditure, 
the regulation of its;amount, how it is to be spent, and how the 
government is to.be carried on, must be transferred from the 
[imperial Parliament to » local one, and on the other hand, if 
the control over it is to be regarded .as Imperial, the expendi- 
ture itself must be regarded in the same light. 

Apart from the extremely separatist character of the argu- 
ment that the civil government expenditure in any part of the 
United Kingdom is local expenditure, it must be evident that 
the. purposes for which this expenditure is incurred are in 
themselves essentially Imperial. The preservation of order, 
the administration of justice, and the collection of the Imperial 
revenue, are all purposes of an Imperial character, in which 
ithe whole of the United Kingdom is interested. So long as 
the countries are united under one Parliament, Imperial ex- 
penditure, regulated and controlled by that Parliament, cannot 
be regarded as local, and cannot be cut up and divided without 
destroying that central authority. 


V.—MR. A. J: WILSON’S ADVICE. 


Mr. A. J. Wilson in thé Investors’ Review deals with the 
subject under the title of  Ireland’s Newest Grievance.” 
He scoffs at the “slovenly and inconsequent character of 
the nonsense that captured Mr. Sexton,” and jibes at 
“the fatuity of the statistical methods ethployéd by Sir 
R. Giffin.” He says that the only plain fact that emerges 
from all these theorisings is undoubtedly that Ireland has 
become poorer, the cost of her administration is altogether 
excessive, and that from’ first to last Great Britain has 
gained nothing material by the connection. Mr. Wilson 
comes round to the old, old remedy, viz., a large measure 
of self-government. In all domestic matters the Irish 
représentative assembly might be left supreme;'and ab- 
senteé landlords could go home and ‘fight fortheir rights, 
The economic position is plainly unsound and our 
attitude towards it untenable. The dole system has 
failed just as much as. the coercive system, and nothing 
remains but to let: Irishmen try to redress their.domestic 
griefs for themselves. All the: important Commissioners 
agree that the surplus revenue available for Imperial 
purposes has dwindled from four millions to less than 
two, which means that the load of Empire is being 
shifted more and more completely on to the shoulders-of 
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the inhabitants of Great Britain. He coneludes by ad- 
mitting what was pointed out in these pages months 
before any one else took any notice of the subject, that it 
is many years since the Irish have been endowed with a 
weapon of offence so effective as the report of this 
Commission. : 


VI—THE:- REVOLT OF THE IRISH LANDLORDS. 
Mr. Standish O'Grady, whose war whoop in, the Fort- 
nightly I have already noticed, returns to his theme in 
the New Review. 
THE PEERS AND THE PARNELLITES. 

Mr. O'Grady is in a fine state of excitement. .He pro- 
claims in ecstasy that the Irish aristoctats have now 
placed themselves at the head of the Parnellite legions ;—~ | — 

The mob has become an army, and the horde @ host. 4 

Words are inadequate to express the nature of the power 
communicated to the nation by this reconciliation the | 
people and their ratural leaders. It means-the introduction — 
of a force which defies analysis, and. whose operations are =) 
incalculable. For the Irish, though dwelling: as it were upon » 9) 
the highway between the two great democracies of a 
aud America, are an essentially aristocratic race; and holdin —/ 
instinctive abhorrence the democratic doctrine of equality'and | 
the plutocratic tyrannies to which that blasphemy against the 
rights of man inevitably gives birth. ; 

VENGEANCE FOR LOST RENT. 4y 


It rather detracts from the force of these. mighty 
heroies to Jearn that the only motive which was 
enough to compel the’ Irish aristocrats to take their 
proper place at the head of the Irish democracy, was | 
resentment at the way in which their rents have been ~ 
cut down by the Unionist Government. That thisis so, ~) 
he tells us without a blush :— “ ; 

How it came to pass that the Irish aristocracy now lead the 
nation against the British Statesman is a tale worth telling. 

In 1896 a Conservative and Unionist Government signalised 

its entrance on power by the passage of @ swinging agrafiat 

Act against Irish landlords passed like its prédééessors 
without a suggestion of compensation. The Landed. Mstates, | 
Court, where their properties are sold for the benefit. of the © 
primary mertgagees; is the pit towards which British. states- » 
manship, in the shape of agrarian legislation, without com- 
pensation, is driving the Irish aristocracy, and, of late, driving — 
them with insult. 7 

On the verge of that pit these men are recoiling. lee Hy 
opportunity has ‘presented itself in: the Report, ef the Finanei 
Relations Commission and- in the invitation of the Irish 
people to step out as leaders. They are turning their faces | 
home and away from the British Statesman, and saying to the | 
Irish people: “We are willing to lead you, and we will lead 
you far.” : . a 
And when they are threatened with the'loss of their all, 
they reply :— ct a oe 

“All very. fine on the part of the British Government, but ~ 
we will have a fixbt for it first.” And in fact, thé Tiunted © 
have turned back upon the huntér; "s6"that ‘he austin his | 
turn be the hunted, witha fine open country in front and no 7 
cover to hand. ‘The Trish aristocracy, so many of thémas are 
still undestroyed, while just in their angriest and: most sus- i 
picious humour, have been approached by the traditionally 
angry and traditionally discontented democracy and requested | 
to assume the lead. ust . 

We will take leave of this astonishing gentleman with © 
the following characteristic prophecy, which will nO 
doubt be monstrously comforting to Lord, town, - 
and.is as follows: ; & hice e 

If they play their part-well: in the: coming:.strife; and 1 | 
believe they will play it right through to the end, like: Irish- j 
men and -gentlemen, they will be the most.powerfal and ~ 
illustrious aristoeraey in Europe, and-endare for generations:; 
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MR. RHODES AND HIS CRITICS. 

THERE are comparatively few articles on Mr. Rhodes 
in the February Magazines. 
“Great?”—CERTAINLY. ‘“ Goop?”—WELL, PERHAPS. 

A writer signing himself “ X.” occupies the first place 
in the New TJreland Review with an article upon 
Mr. Rhodes. It is not very remarkable, but it is at 
least the production of a person not manifestly insane, 
which is more than can be said for many of the articles 
that are published upon Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Rhodes, says 
the writer, is the practical man, the man of hard facts. 
He praises especially the conquest of Pondoland as one 


of Mr. Rhodes’s exceedingly great moves in South African , 


political life. His success in the Cape Parliament is the 
best example the writer knows of the survival of the 
He has no art, neither is he a fluent speaker, 
but he took his place as Premier with an almost general 
acknowledgment of his superiority. ‘X.,” however, 
blames Mr. Rhodes for his dear bread and cheap brandy, 
etc., adopted under the dictation of the Dutch farmers, 
and declares further that for all his greatness and his 
extraordinary talents, he has dore more by his methods 
to corrupt political life in South Africa and elsewhere 
than any man he knows of. In the absence of Mr. Rhodes, 
the Cape Parliament presents such a wearisome picture 
of namby-pamby, mediocre cleverness, that every one 
must admit that his enforced absence is a distinct loss to 
the Colony. He maintains that there is no doubt that 
he is a great man, and to Africa a great necessity; but 
whether he is a good man or not is a debateable point. 
Such men as he are often unjust, and never squeamish. 
Tue Crvitities oF Mr. A. J. WILSON. 


Under the title “Mr. Cecil Rhodes as ‘Unctuous’ 
Rebel,” Mr. A. J. Wilson, in the Jnvestors’ Review, swears 
:at large against Mr. Cecil Rhodes. He professes to regard 
the demonstrations in Cape Colony as a carefully organised 
whipped-up affair, in which crowds of nobodies were got 
together to cheer, and banquets were organised at which 
the “ bounder as hero-rebel ” blubbered over his patriotism 
and indulged in a continuous stream of boasts, chorused 
and yelled to by a ragged regiment of sham Imperialists, 
loafers, and time-servers. Mr, Wilson calls Mr. Rhodes 
“ta would-be arch-rebel,” and accuses him of endeavour- 
ing to render it impossible to govern South Africa. He 
says :-— 

We could no more hold that great expanse of territory 
against the will of its inhabitants, than we could conquer and 
administer China. Great, indeed, is the peril : yet so perfectly 
regardless.of it, and unscrupulous, has the master of the 
Jameson bullybumpkins shown himself to be, that for the 
sake of, if possible, averting an inquiry into his deeds, which 
may explode some shams, or in the hope of making it a farce, 
he has not hesitated to inflame race antipathies almost to 
explosion-point. 

The brutal insolence of their hero’s conduct, his obvious 
determination to browbeat home opinion, so as to cow the 
Parliamentary Committee before which he has to appear. 
disgusted all honourably-minded men. This was not at all 
the kind of behaviour they looked for in the man their over- 
heated imaginations had endowed with all manly virtues. 
Englishmen do not object to a little dignity, even in their 
freebooters, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes exhibited himself far too 
much in the unsavoury part of a sort of “ bar-tender” braggart 
“‘masquérading as rebel for all but the strongest-stomached, or 
-best-paid, of his supporters to be other than shocked. Instead, 
then, of improving his position before the British public, he 
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has worsened it by many degrees; and the most timid member: 
of the Committee will now have no hesitation in putting the 
man’s metal to the proof. Good may thus come out of what 
might have been an evil of the utmost magnitude. 

He is indeed an admirable fellow this Rhodes, from’ some 
points of view, vigorous, dashing, full of acidulous contempt 
for the intelligence of his fellow-men, never for a moment in 
his wildest flights letting go hold of the main chance, uble to 
mask his designs in silence or excessive speech as appears. 
most suitable, and withal so perfectly and unscrupulously 
selfish, that his success is not to be wondered at. He domi- 
nates. his slaves like a king. We admire him much, and 
regard him as a most striking product of an age given over to 
cant and pelf worship. If we can only stop him from rending. 
South Africa from us, the rest might be forgiven him, because 
of the fun of it all and the folly. 

THE FuTure oF RHODESIA. 

Mr. du Toit contributes to the New Leview for Feb- 
ruary the ideas of an Africander on the subject of the 
future of Charterland. Mr. du Toit prefaces his presecrip- 
tion by a description of himself, the first sentence of which 
will suffice to show that he is free from any taint of John 
Bullism :— 

Africander by birth, a Dutch farmer’s son, of Huguenot 
extraction, knowing and sharing the sympathies of my people, 
mixed up with South African politics for the last twenty years, 
and intimately acquainted with all political parties and leading 
men: in some sort I may be called the father of the Africander 
Bond, having devised and drafted its constitution and written 
on its banner “ Africa for the Africanders ”; father also of the 
“Taal,” for I taught the Cape Dutch to read and write their 
own vernacular, framing their grammar and dictionary. 

After describing the situation, he discusses the question 
as to what should be done with Rhodesia, pointing out 
that it cannot be allowed to relapse into barbarism, 
or handed over to the Cape Colony :— 

Rhodesia must be developed either under the Charter or as 
a Crown Colony. Now, taking a plebiscite of all European 
inhabitants of South Africa, including the Republics and 
Rhodesia, nine-tenths at least will prefer the Charter to 
Imperial control, and that for the twofold reason, or rather 
fear (1) that the renewal of the Imperial factor may still more 
complicate our relations, and thus bar our aim at a United 
South Africa; and (2) that the serious mistakes committed in 
the past by Imperial rule, may be repeated, and the misunder- 
standing renewed between our Colonies and States and the 
Home Government, between the European races mutually, and 
between Europeans and natives in South Africa. 


THe Sovran ArricAN VIEW oF THE SovuTH AFRICAN 
CoMMITTEE. 

Mr. Henry Cust, who has been travelling all througly 
South Africa, interviewing everybody, and sending special 
telegrams to the Duily Teleyraph, contributes to the New 
Review the African view of the South African inquiry 
and Mr. Rhodes. He says :— 

To the mass of colonists and Afrikanders, Dutch as English, 
Mr. Rhodes represents the idea of the New and Great South 
Africa, be it Imperial, or Federated, or Independent. As with 
Themistocles at Salamis, though every other leader vote for 
himself as first, not one would dream of setting any other than 
Mr. Rhodes as second. Every man in the country will have 
his fault to find. But, the fault once found, the English Cape 
colonist will tell you that Mr. Rhodes represents the Eng- 
lish idea; the Dutch Cape colonist that he first broke 
down the race barrier, and was just and sympathetic to 
the old settlers; the Free State burgher that he brought. 
the railways through his country, and has always been 
a friend to the Boer; the Transvaaler—always excepting Pre- 
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‘Bioria—that if Mr. Rhodes was wrong in the Raid, Mr. Kruger 
“Jwas even more wrong in his dealings with Johannesburg, 
‘with the exception of a small official circle in Pretoria— 
BHollander for the main part : not Boer—South Africa is against 
“Pihe inquiry to a man. 


These people—blood, race, and politics 
notwithstanding—are, like. all colonists, at bottom plainly 
practical. Honour, faith, and truth they hold to in their 


essence; but not convention and red tape, nor paramount 
*Bignorance imposed on local knowledge. 


From Cape Town to 
the Zambesi they approve the Johannesburg discontent (Dutch 
included); they blame the Jameson Raid; they deplore the 
complicity of Mr. Rhodes. But, say they further:—* We 
know all about these things, and the whole world knows, and 
we don’t care who besides. England interfered at the critical 
moment, and though she has not fulfilled the logical engage- 


‘Bments of her interference, we do not particularly blame her. 


But that old fever is dying down, or dead. Let us alone in 
mercy, or in wisdom: for your sakes if not for ours.” 





A NATIONAL SCANDAL. 

GRAVE CHARGES AGAINST OUR LIFEBOAT SERVICE. 

A sertes of statements are made in the Westminster 
Review for February, by Mr. E. H. Bayley, late M.P. 
for North Camberwell, which demands the immediate 
attention of every Englishman who has any regard for 
the reputation of his country. Mr. Bayley is a respon- 
sible man who has made these charges before, but never, 
so far as I can remember, in so concrete a shape, As 
they stand at present they constitute an indictment of 
which for the national honour it is absolutely necessary 
that immediate notice should be taken. The mere sus- 
picion that such things may be true is a humiliating 
reflection calculated to cover us with shame as to the 
management of one department upon which we have 
hitherto been wont to pride ourselves. 

A DAMNING INDICTMENT. 

“The Royal National Lifeboat Institution, for the 
Preservation of Life from Shipwreck,” according to Mr. 
Bayley’s statements, which are very precise and detailed, 
and which he declares himself ready to substantiate 
should he be afforded the opportunity of a public inquiry, 
is little better than a fraud, publishing cooked accounts, 
habitually concealing the real state of its finances 
from its subscribers, expending on a few highly. paid 
officials more than the total sum paid to lifeboat men for 


fiife-saving service, and utterly failing to provide the 


nation either with the lifeboats or the organisation 
adequate to meet the needs of a seafaring community. 
The responsibility for these statements is not mine. It 
is Mr. Bayley’s. He makes them on his own responsi- 
bility, and he ought either to be compelled to prove 
them, due opportunity being afforded, or he should 
be punished for disseminating reports so. detrimental 
to the reputation of an institution which has hitherto 
been regarded as deserving both its titles of Royal and 
National. 
A QUESTION FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

I am not exaggerating in the least, as Mr. Bayley, for 
instance, distinctly charges the Institution with practi- 
tally putting a lie into the mouths of both the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York. This is a seridus matter, 
4s to which, the honour of the heir-apparent and his son 
being involved, it is to be hoped there will be prompt 
inquiry, and either retraction on the part of Mr. Bayley 
or punishment for the Institution which could permit so 
great a fraud to be practised upon the nation and upon 
its royal representatives. The facts Mr. Bayley states 
are as follows :— 

In 1898 the Prince of Wales, speaking of course from 
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IN THE’ REVIEws, 
figures furnished him by the officials of the Institution, 
stated at the meeting of March 18th, that the income 
from subscriptions, donations, and interest was insuf- 
ficient by £21,288 to meet the expenditure. “This,” he 
said, ‘is a grave matter for reflection.” 


falschood in so many words, but the impression that 
was left was, according to Mr: Bayley, absolutely false. 
FIRST COUNT: NO ACCOUNT OF LEGACIES. 

For the public had no hint that the income from 
subscriptions, donations, and interest was supplemented 
by an additional sum from legacies, which converted an 
apparent. deficit of £21,888 into an actual surplus of 
£20,438. But if the Prince of Wales escaped by 
of his teeth from making a statement that was not literally 
as well as virtually misleading, the Duke of York, being 
less wary and experienced, fell headlong into the trap, 
for last March he told the public that the total receipts 
for 1895 were £9,000 below the expenditure, whereas. the 
legacies, which naturally must be included in the total 
receipts, converted that deficit of £9,000 into a surplus of 
£14,544.. Now is it to be allowed that a Royal National 
Institution should make the heirs to the English throne 
parties to what, if Mr. Bayley be correct, is little short of 
a gigantic system of deceiving the nation? Theirsystem 
may or may not be all right as to investing the legacies 
and only using the interest as revenue; but if so, they 
should at least take care to let the public understand 
how matters really are, and should not allow the Dukeof 
York to make statements which are demonstrably false. 
So much for the first head. 


SECOND COUNT: OVERPAID OFFICIALS AND UNDERPAID MEN, 


The second count in this indictment is that the salary 
paid to highly placed officials is excessive and out of all 
proportion to the disbursements made to lifeboat men for 
life-saving service. In 1894, Mr. Bayley says, quoting 
from the public report, “ The total sum paid to 4,167 life- 
bout men for life-saving service was £8,383,” while the 
sum paid to the Secretary, who receives a salary upwards 
of £2,000, the naval architects, inspectors, and others, was 
£9,912, or £1,500 more than was paid to the lifeboat men. 
As to the salaries of officials, this is a matter upon which 
the public may not be qualified to:pass an opinion. 
These gentlemen may earn their money ; but it will be 
seen that the question has an important bearing upon a 
matter which is vital to the efficiency of the Institution. 


THIRD COUNT: DEATH-BOATS FOR LIFEBOATS. 


Y Mr. Bayley’s third count is that the Lifeboat Institu- 
tion signally fails in providing efficient lifeboats, 
although they have ample funds in their possession for 
the purpose of making such provision. The boats, he 
says, are unworthy of a maritime nation, being so heavy 
and clumsy that it is difficult and frequently impossible 
to launch them. Mr. White, perhaps the ablest boat 
builder in the world, declares that they are “‘ death-boats ” 
rather than “lifeboats.” They have a liability to 
capsize. One last year at Kingstown drowned thirteen 
lifeboat men the first time it was used. On another 
occasion two lifeboats capsized at Southport, drowning 
twenty-three of their crews. According to an official 
return presented by the Board of Trade. to the 


House of Commons, there have been twenty capsizes, 


resulting in the drowning of eighty-five lifeboat 
men. Some of the newest boats are the worst boats. 
It was a brand new boat that capsized at Kingstown. 
Of three hundred lifeboats only two are steamers, al 

Mr. Bayley declares that the adoption of steam lifeboats 
would reduce the loss of life by one-half. Three years 
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ago the Institution received a bequest of £50,000 from 

r. James Stevens, which was to be spent in providing 
twenty boats. Not one of these boats has as yet been 
launched, and not a penny of this sum is accounted for 
in the published accounts. There may be an answer to 
all this, but it’ is certainly high time that the answer 
were forthcoming. 


FOURTH COUNT: “ YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE!” 


We next come to Mr. Bayley’s fourth count, viz., that 
owing to the under-paying of the lifeboat men, who only 
receive ten per cent. of the total sum annually subscribed 
by the.public, they are allowed to make whatever bargain 
they can‘extort from the captain of the vessel to whose 
assistance they are sent. Mr. Bayley says Colonel Hozier, 
the Secretary of Lloyds’, has published’ some -facts of so 
scandalous a character as to lead Mr. Labouchere to ask 
whether the Institution is not a “ gigantic imposture.” 
Crews have been allowed to drown off the coast, while 
the lifeboat men have sat drinking in the public-houses, 
beeause the money was not good enough to tempt them 
out.. On the other hand, when the prospect of profit 
trom salvage has been great, the men have fought among 
themselves for places in the lifeboat. 


THE, CASE FOR A ROYAL COMMISSION, 


In conclusion, Mr. Bayley demands an inquiry by 
Royal Commission, before which he would substantiate 
all his allegations. Twice the number of lives now 
saved -by the Lifeboat Institution could be saved if 
the Lifeboat Service were placed under Government 
“ supervision as in the United States. This was done 
twenty years ago in the United States, with the result 
that the loss of life was reduced by eighty per cent. 
Even now the coastguards are often able to render 
greater help to the shipwrecked than the lifeboat men. 
Aceording to Mr. Bayley, for every man whom the life- 
boats bring to shore safe, another man is drowned who 
might have been saved but for the incompetent and 
incorrigible devotion of the officials of the Institution to 
their antiquated ways and views and appliances. ‘ The 
waste of the present system is bad enough; the inefficiency 
is not only worse, but horrible.” 


IMMEDIATE INQUIRY IMPERATIVE. 


_ Whether Mr. Bayley is wrong, I don’t know; but one 
thing I do.know, and that. is that such charges as these 
cannot be allowed to remain any longer without inquiry. 
‘When Mr. Bayley was in Parliament, he presented to the 
President of the Board of Trade a request, signed by one 
hundred members of the House of Commons, praying for 
an investigation into the working of the Lifeboat Insti- 
tution.. The .Government replied that the Lifeboat 
Institution and its management did not concern the 
Government, to which Jack Tar will reply in his expres- 
sive vernacular, “ That is all my eye and Betty Martin.” 
The matter must be taken up, and the country will look 
to the Prince of Wales and the President of the Board of 
Trade to see that it is taken in hand without any further 
delay. If there is any reluctance, it will be necessary to 
organise an agitation on the subject, in the course of 
which every subscriber to the Institution would be ap- 
pealed to locally or through a central organisation, calling 
“—— him to refuse to renew his subscription until the 
officials of the Institution themselves joined in Mr, 
Bayley’s demand for an inquiry. If they are innocent, 
as we must hope them to be, the sooner the inquiry is 
held the better they will be pleased. 
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share of attention from the Church Quarterly Review 


OF REVIEWS. 
THE POPE AND DISAPPOINTED ANGLICANS, 3 
Tue Pope, as was to be expected, receives a large 


for January. His Encyclical on Unity is first considered 
and pronounced a failure. It only adds strength to the 
conviction that history is fatal to the claim of the papal 
jurisdiction. But it is interesting to notice that just in 
the very hour when the Pope has most uncompro 
misingly repulsed Anglican overtures, this Anglican 
Reviewer can deliberately declare :— 


If the Church should again possess the subjective or moral 
unity which she has lost, it would be natural that the ancient 
Primacy of the See of Rome should ‘once’ more’ be acknow- 
ledged, and that the Bishop of this See should bean influ 
for maintaining ‘inter-communion and’ friendship between 
different parts of the Church,'typical to a certain’ extent of 
the way in which the necessary unity has its centre in our 
Lord. 

HOIST WITH HER OWN “PETARD ? 


The Bull on Anglican Orders is attributed not to con- 
clusions derived from impartial research, but to con- 
siderations of propagandist policy in England: the crop 
of converts which the Pope expected, would fail, and 
other local disadvantages would ensue, if Anglican orders 
were pronounced valid.- His argument about the defective 
form of the Anglican Ordinal is thus met:— 

The Roman Church has acknowledged the sufficiency of all 
the ordinals of East and West save one, the English Ordinal, 
Ours the. Pope rejects, because it does not in so’ many words 
confer “the power of offering the true body and blood of the 
Lord.” But neither do the rest; and if the “*‘ form’ ought 
essentially to signify” this ‘power, then Orders conferred 
according to the Roman rites, which were without any such 
language for nine hundred years, ‘were themselves invalid, 
Rome in her haste to condemn our Orders has condemned 
her own. 

The exigencies of ecclesiastical controversy must stand 
first, but the pearl of the Review is the paper of 
“Catharine of Siena,” with its extracts from her rapt 
dialogues. The rarity of such saints in Protestantism 
is probably to the devout mind the strongest argument 
in favour of Catholic claims, ; 


A CHANCE FOR THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


In the New Century Review, Mr. A. W. Hutton, writ- 
ing on Anglican Orders, calls attention to the decision 
given by the Jansenist Church of Holland, which “ retains 
every Catholic tradition save that. of allegiance. to the 
Pope.” Bishop Wordsworth appealed to: that Church im 
1894 for recognition of Anglican Orders as valid. The 
Duteh Bishops replied that the Anglican Bishops, having 
rejected the power to sacrifice, their Church was no trae 
church, but only a cqngregation of laymen, without bishop, 
priest, or deacon. This verdict is now confirmed by the 
Pope:. Mr. Hutton makes a consolatory suggestion at the 
close of his paper :— 

In this year 1897 there is to be a kind of General Couneil 
of the Anglican Bishops, partly by way of commemorating—a 
very inapt commemoration under ' the - cifeumstances—the 
landing of the Italian mission of St. Augustine; which 80 
vastly strengthened Roman domination over the Christianity 
of Britain. * But the occasion is none the less an opportunity; 
and, unless the representatives of the older and truer traditions 
of the Church of England have lost, as they sometimes seem 
to have lost, all life and :courage, there might issue from this 
meeting some preliminary invitation to all .the Reformed, 
Churches at home and abroad to consider the .practicability of 
federation and inter-communion. I cannot say that I put 
forth this suggestion with much hope that anything will be 
done on these lines; yet the idea is worth consideration. 
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** PROVIDED WE ARE IN REAL EARNEST!” 
Tae Cruet SARCASM OF A CARDINAL. 


CARDINAL VAuGHAN contributes to the Dublin Review 
for January an article entitled “The Triangular Battle 
for Education.” His Eminence is in a cruelly sarcastic 
mood, although the full intensity of his bitterness does 
not appear until the very last line of the last page of his 
article. On the last page but one he sounds the trumpet 
lustily in Zion, and proclaims an unalterable resolution 
to die in the last ditch; He says :— 

We are contending in reality for no other cause ‘than Christ 
Himself. Shall Christ have His place, shall He teach in the 
school in. which our children are brought up, or shall He be 
turned into the street, the door locked. against Him, while 
the education. of | His little ones, is given oyer. to the care of 
strangers? This is the question that is before the English 
people. Those who realise the vital consequence of this truth 
proclaim that they will fight for it to their last breath and die 
in their last trench. 


But turning over the page, we find that he closes his 
article as follows :— 

A plain and vital cause liké ours, a great Christian and 
national cause, a cause on which the eternal as well as 
temporal life of millions depends, is not a cause to be 
whittled away, and imperilled by fighting for a part of it 
instead of for the whole. Our duty is to fight on. if needful, 
for years, to keep the full demand awritten . visibly upon our 
standard. The claim for equal justice will win at last— 
provided we are in real earnest. 


THE RATE TEST OF REAL EARNESTNESS. 


‘Provided we are in ‘real earnest,” which, ‘of ‘courses 
being interpreted, is as much as to say that the 
denominationalists of the Church of England are not in 
real earnest, and the Cardinal knows it. Nor is there 
much difficulty in saying-how. he arrives at this, con- 
clusion. In his eyes the one sole test of earnestness. in 
this matter is to insist on rate-aid without. ratepayers’ 
control for denominational schools. Nothing less. than 
that will satisfy him, and as. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have definitely and decisively refused to introduce a Bill 
giving rate-aid to the voluntary schools, we can appreci- 
ate at once the bitterness of the Cardinal’s spirit and the 
sting of his sarcasm. 


THE CARDINAL PROPHESIETH— 


He tells -his recreant. allies that they are «drifting 
headlong to destruction, and it serves them right :— 


As far as we can foretell, the Church of England will be 
broken to pieces by its own rebellious offspring, the Noneon- 
formist bodies, disintegrating and destroying her, by the 
action of legally constituted educational solvents. And these 
solvents are being prepared and submitted to by worldly- 
minded Anglicans, who callously join hands with the Non- 
conformists, and timidly fail to fight for their rights, 


—GIVETH COMMANDS TO THE ANGLICANS- 


If Anglican Churchmen do not know what they ought 
to do, it ‘will not be the Cardinal’s fault. He is evidently 
prepared to act at a moment’s notice not merely as 
Archbishop of Westminster, but as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Here is the passage, which leaves nothing 
to ‘be desired on the score of frankness :— 

The question before us is the preservation of the denomi- 
national system of education—the preservation of Christi- 
anity. We believe that the Bstablished Church has still 
power to save herself and the denominational system. But 
will: she use that power? Certainly she will not save the 
denominational system now by half ‘measures, by cruving for 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


assmea shi ete 


yak a ee we! 


doles, for time, for merey. ‘ Let the Church of ad pull 
herself together, and, standing squarely before the Sa saa 
formists and the country, hold to them this sort of 

* Look here; we want nothing but bare jason, 4 end hoes 

in paying out the public moneys for 

education is compulsory, and to you it has been ait free. 
It shall henceforth be free to us also. You have paioyee » a 
monopoly of the rates for five-and-twenty years. You shall 

have this monopoly no longer. Henceforth we share and 
share alike with you.” 


—AND CYNICALLY GLOATS OVER THEIR DOOM.’ 


If conduct corresponding to this language be not adopted by 
the National Church at this juncture of events, the outside 
spectator of a future day will record that its destruction was 
worked out through its own blindness, through-its inveterate 
love of compromise, through its lack of courage: to: démand 
civil equality and religious liberty, even for i 

And the cynical chronicler will. observe that it Hepa ri as it 
began, in dishonour and dishonesty. It began\ b 
and persecuting the Catholic Church, and it end by being 
betrayed, robbed, dishonoured and disestablished by ts own 
offspring. 


THE REAL, GENUINE, AND ONLY SIMON PURE. 


As a benevolent outsider he would deplore: the pre- 
mature disestablishment of the English Chureh, but it 
is inevitable, unless the Church of England will: do that 
which such staunch Churchmen as Lord Sali refuse 
absolutely todo. Averting his gaze from this me 
spectacle of Anglican treachery, the Cardinal 
poor consolation in reflecting upon the consistency with 
which his own sect has uniformly insisted upon rate-aid 
without ratepayers’ control. He saysi—. 


The Catholic Church in England has consistently put forth 
one demand, viz.,a demand for equality of treatment as to 
maintenance. 
privilege or favour, but simply one for justice. 


Justice has often been oddly defined, but this definition 
of the Cardinal’s deserves a high place among thé curios 
of that nature. 


HOW CATHOLICS FLOURISH WITHOUT RATES. 


Judging from the figures which the Cardinal quotes, 
the Roman Catholic schools. seem: to flourish: very well 
under the present system :— 


By 1870 the Catholics of ‘England. had provided ‘places in 
their public elementary schools for Mervin scholars ; by 1895 
they had increased those places to 367,344, i.e., they ‘had more 
than trebled their accommodation, ‘Binge 1870 they haye 
given money and incurred debt for sites’ and schools to’ the 
extent of about £1,700,000. Catholies haye continued. every 
year to increase their’ school accommodation—-last fn an 
5,500 places—whereas the Church of England, Wesleyan, 
British schools show a positive decrease in the num! i 
their places. The registers of the Church, Wesleyan, tet 
British schools show a decrease in the number of their * | 
scholars, whereas the registers of the Catholic schools show a 
positive increase of over 8,400 scholars in Catholie schools. 
The average attendance in Wesleyan and British schools has 
positively diminished; in Church schools it’ has ineredsed by 
only 4,399, whereas the increase of average attendance in 
Catholic schools has gone up during the last year ery 
This would seem to prove that Catholics are far more in 
earnest, far more interested in the vital question of Christian 
education, than any other body of Englishmen. 


“ Resolution—That we are the salt. of the. earth,. and 


that everybody else is only fit to be cast out and trodden 
under foot of man. Moved by: the Cardinal; seconded ey 


the Archbishop of Westminster, carried unanimously,” 
would not be a badsummary of this interesting’ conte 
bution to the educational controversy. * 3 is 








In other words, there has been no demand for ~ 
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RUSSIA, ENGLAND AND CHINA. 
Tne Errect of tHE Russo-CHINESsE TREATY. 


Mr. Henry Norman crntributes to the Contemporary 
Review. an article entitled ‘‘ Russia and England,” which 
is, however, almost entirely occupied with the discussion 
of the question of how far the new Russo-Chinese Treaty 
will affect the position of Russia and England in the Far 
East. 

WHAT THE TREATY AMOUNTS TO. 

The following is Mr. Norman’s explanation of the effect 
of the Treaty :— 

The whole of Northern China is virtually placed under Russian 
protection. Russia is permitted to place in this territory such 
forces as she chooses, and to raise and drill Chinese levies. 
She is allowed to develop the mineral, and, a fortiori, the 
agricultural, resources of the country. If Russia finds herself 
in danger of war in the Far East—a phrase vague enough to 
cover any situation—she is permitted to fortify Port Arthur 
and “Falienwan, besides the Bay of Kiaochao, near Foochow, 
which is leased to her. China binds herself never to cede the 
strategical points to any other Power, and Russia “shall not 
permit any foreign Power to encroach upon them.” It is true 
the treaty speaks of China herself building or redeeming some 
of these railways and fortifying these ports; but this is, of 
course, only to “save the face” of the Chinese, and gives 
Russia a perfectly free hand. The railways, it will be noticed, 
are all to be built to Russian gauge. Another glance at the 
map will show that when these railways are completed—and I 
believe at least two parties of Russian surveyors have been at 
work in Manchuria for months already—Moscow will be 
connected by a direct and uninterrupted line of railway with 
Port Arthur‘and Peking. Nor is this all. A Chinese Imperial 
edict has finally authorised the building of the great Chinese 
trunk railway from Peking to Hankow, the principai port in 
the Yangtse, in the very heart of China. At present this line 
is to be built. by the Chinese. and Shéng Taotai has been 
placed in control. But the Chinese will never build it by 
themselves, and Russian influence will be brought to bear to 
procure its completion. When that is done, Russia will 
positively be able to send troops from any part of Russia by 
rail, not only to the capital of China, but to the middle of the 
great waterway which forms tle main artery of the Cninese 
Empire. Lastly, by restoring the fortifications and docks of 
Port Arthur, which were destroyed by the evacuating Japanese, 
Russia will possess an impregnable naval base in such a 
position that no European expedition coyld operate against the 
capital defences of China without her consent. Absolutely 
nothing is wanting to give Russia ultimate control over the 
whole of China north of the Yangtse river. 

f; WHAT ENGLAND HAS AT STAKE. 

Mr. Norman wrings his hands over the impotence of 
England. Her. diplomats and statesmen seem to be 
unaware of the risk which they run of losing the whole 
of their Chinese trade :— 

What we risk, therefore, what we have to protect, is a trade 
of over £32,000,000 sterling per annum, a trade of 67 per cent. 
of the whole foreign commerce of China, a trade three and a 
quarter times greater than that of the entire continent of 
Europe, Russia, and the United States put together. And be 
this vital consideration never lost sight of in England; if we 
annexed Manchuria we should throw it open to the enterprise 
and commerce of all nations on equal terms with ourselves; if 
Russia annexes it, her first step, as Mr. Agassiz says, will be 
to close it by prohibitive customs regulations to all trade 
except Russian. One further reflection: Russia’s advance in 
the Far East means, in the present state of European politics, 
French advance there also. This is, in fact, rapidly taking 
place. France has secured the right tc prolong her railway 


~Hanoi-Langson in Tonking across the Chinese frontier; and 


M. Gérard, the French Minister in Peking, has obtained for 
France the reconstruction and reorganisation of the important 
arsenal at Foochow. And French competition against 
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England means the same unfair and exclusive dealing in the 
south of China as that of Russia does in the north 
WHAT SHOULD WE DO NOW? 

The following is Mr. Norman’s advice as to what we 
should do now :— 

I want to see an agreement between Russia and England 
under which the interests of each shall be safeguarded ; 
otherwise, and if this be impossible, an intimation to Russia 
that, if she proceeds to help herself at our expense, she will 
have to stop us by force from helping ourselves at her expense. 
For instance, an ice-free port on the Paeific is one thing, and 
Mr. Balfour has officially expressed the willingness of the 
British Government to see it secured; but an impregnable 
naval base at the very gates of Peking, giving Russia the 
mastery of China for ever, is a very different one. A simple 
intimation to the above effect would suffice. 

Another writer, who does not sign his name, follows 
Mr. Norman’s article with “The Secret History of the 
Russo-Chinese Treaty,” in which he also advises Lord 
Salisbury as to what Eagland should try to obtain in | 
return for conceding to China the right to levy higher 
duties :— 

Obviously, the first condition on which we should insist is 
that the effect of our treaties should be extended certainly to 
Manchuria, if not to the whole of the Chinese dominions, and: 
in this matter both Germany and France should be willing to 
co-operate with us as they have nothing to lose and much to 
gain. Leaving the question of the cxact area to which our 
treaty rights should be extended for consideration by diplo- 
matists, there can be no difference of opinion as to the need of 
insisting on our treaties being made operative in Fungtien,, 
Kirin, and Hei-lung-chiang where Russia has obtained such 
recent advantages. This should certainly be one of the items 
named as the price China must pay for the revision of the 
tariff. To this she at least can raise no objection, as there 
will be nothing in such a concession calculated to injure her. 


A Word on THe Oren Sipe. 

A Russian, writing in the Progressive Review, ridicules 
the idea of Russia as likely to be a formidable competitor 
of England in the East. He says:— 

To talk of Russia as of a country competing in trade with 
Japan, not to mention England, simply means to shut one’s 
eyes to figures and facts. The total exports and imports in 
Japan in 1895 were 265,372,756 dollars. Of this sum Great 
Britain (the United Kingdom alone) contributed 53,055,202" 
dollars, and Russia—2,740,404. Now, to compete with Japarr 
means to appropriate this trade for 53,055,202 dollars with 
England. To do it you have to produce goods for export and 
money for import for the nice little sum of 53,055,202 dollars. 
Will the Siberian railway create these soods ? Certainly not, 
if the Russians themselves will not produce it by their energy 
and education. But these qualities do not come with railways, 
and I am sorry to say that neither energy nor education can 
be increased under « crushing despotism, even after having 
built thousands of miles of railways across Siberia and China. 
Perhaps it may be interesting to add, as a curious economic 
fact, that Australian colonies are now sending bacon even to 
the eastern provinces of Russia. Surely, if Russia is unable 
to produce her own bacon, having such vast opportunities for 
this produce, she can hardly be held a serious competitor in 
other branches. 












WuicH is the Happiest Period of Life?—Sir Arthur 
Arnold, in the Young Man for February, expresses the 
opinion that the popular belief as to the happy irrespon- 
sibility of youth is a delusion. It is his opinion that 
“youth, instead of being the happiest period of life, is 
most ‘painfully charged with responsibility. With good 
health, with moderate wealth, and with a good character, 

I think men may fairly expect to be happier after forty 
than they have been before it.” 
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OUR POLICY IN CHINA. 

Blackwood has a very thonghtful paper by Mr. A. 
Michie on “The Chinese Oyster.” The writer strongly 
deprecates any talk of partitioning China, and insists 
that British policy demands the adoption of every 
reasonable and practical means of arresting the progress 
of dissolution. “Speaking roundly, the Franco-Russian 


combination is interested in the dismemberment, while ‘ 


England and Germany are deeply interested in the con- 
servation of Chins.” Germany and England have no 
interest in China but trade. 

“BLACKWOOD” INVEIGHING AGAINST THE CLASSES! 

The words which follow make one rub one’s eyes. 
They are not in any socialistic print, but in solid Tory 
Blackwood :— 

It is the clamour of the military, the bureaucratic, the 
journalistic, and to some extent also the professional classes in 
Germany, which kindles and fans the flame of hatred to Eng- 
land, and it is, roughly speaking, the corresponding classes in 
this country who fling back the firebrand. In other words, it 
is not the producing but the consuming and more or less para- 
sitic community whose breath is vituperation, and whose delight 
is as the joy of a wanton crowd ata conflagration. Business 
men on both sides neither speak nor write, partly because they 
are better employed, and partly because they have not the 
trick of fluent utterance. But those who by their labour 
create things needful for man, those who by their capital and 
skill organise that labour, and those whose energies are 
engaged in distributing its products,—in other words, the 
industrial and commercial classes,—are the true backbone of 
any country. And it is their views and wishes which are 
entitled to weight rather than those of the noisy persons who 
contribute nothing to the national wealth and but little to its 
welfare. 

This is going one better than Mr. Gladstone’s antithesis 
of “classes and masses.” The writer proceeds to urge 
that whether in concert with Germany or other Powers 
we must seize the opportunity to push our commercial 
interests in every part of China. 


HOW TO INTRODUCE RAILWAYS. 


The first essential is the introduction of railways. 
But these can only be introduced by foreign aid, the 
native organisation being too lax, financially unaccount- 
able, and practically uneducated. How shall the requisite 
foreign direction be given, compatibly with the mainte- 
nance of the Chinese Government? Mr. Michie finds a 
successful precedent in the Customs system, which is 
accepted by Europe, as affording sure and stable guaran- 
‘tees for the payment of loans. The immediate soluticn 
of the railway question he sees in “its being entrusted 
to a department organised by foreigners, but subordinate 
‘to the Chinese Government :— 

That the Customs system furnishes a perfect model for any 
new department it is not necessary tocontend. But with such a 
precedent, to be modified where needful in the light of 
experience, the Chinese Government need apprehend no danger 
to its sovereignty in the establishment of a Railway Board, a 
Mining Board, or a Navigation Board, which should contain 
ithe foreign backbone necessary to afford a guaranty to the 
outer world, while deriving its authority from the imperial 
sanction. 

Mr. Michie’s paper contains a wise warning against 
the alarmist sensationalism of journalists and politicians. 
In a fine figure, he says :— 

We have the whole of that ubiquitously diffused psychic 
force, which acts continuously on the face of society as the 
winds do on the surface of the sea, tainted with a chronic 
‘bias towards strife. It is Commerce, after all, which is the 
civiliser, the humaniser, the power which makes the whole 
world kin. 
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IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
“Tue HANDWRITING ON THE WALL.” 

THE anonymous author of “ The Handwri on the 

Wail” in the Fortnightly Review is a Mr. Forcible- 


Feeble. He begins 7 and ends miserably, and . 
e 


between the beginning and the end he says some things 
that are true, but many that are exaggorsied, and 
that are absurd. This is his opening sentence :— 


a few. 


“Your misfortunes are beginning too early. ‘For the first — 


three years things with a Government should go fairly well. 
The third year there should be mistakes. The fe 

the country should find they are mistakes. Early in the fifth 
year should come the crash.” This was the normal routine 
for Administrations prescribed by Lord Beaconsfield when 
conversing with a personal acquaintance of Mr. Gladstone’s 
1880 combination. 

He then proceeds to set forth the various misfortunes 
of the present Government, their failures here and their 
lack of success there, and so forth, touching of course 
upon the difficulty between Sir John Gorst and Mr. 
Balfour, warning the Government particularly of the 
danger in which they stand from the fact that nearly all 
the newspapers are on their side. He says :— 

With scarcely an exception, the intelligence and ability of 
English journalism are to-day, as since 1886 they haye been, 
the allies of the regnant party. 

Even the weekly papers are all worshippers of the 
idols of the hour. But this can hardly be regarded as 
“handwriting on the wall.” The most foolish passage in 
the article is this :— 


External affairs are often said not much to occupy the 


popular mind, or to influence Parliamentary eiections. 
that be so anywhere, it is not the case, as the recent result of 
the Cleveland contest forcibly reminds one, in the North of 
England. Here the hard-headed‘‘artizans are still often 
disciples of the late David Urquhart, who may be carica- 
tured as a Russomaniac, but who was really, with all his 
enthusiasms, a born leader of men, and whose influence on 
the other side of the Trent is still a living force. The Cleve- 
land contest was decided on more than one issue, but foreign 
policy from Alexandria to Washington was kept steadily to 
the front by both candidates. 2 
As for eight years I edited the most widely circulated 


morning newspaper in the Cleveland district, I have some - 


reason to know the ideas of the hard-headed artizans of 
those regions, and the notion that they are still affected 


by the Russomania of David Moe ose? is simply | 


nonsense, Even without the benefit of local knowledge, 
the writer ought to have had sense enough to perceive 


that the Urquhartite Russomaniac democracy would — 


never have returned to Parliament a member of the 
Society of Friends whose family name figures in Con- 
tinental history solely on account of the pilgrimage which 
a Pease made to St. Petersburg on the eve of the Crimean 
war, in order to avert the hostilities for which the 
Urquhartites had been working and praying for years, 
unfortunately with too great success. There isa little 
more truth, but possibly not much, in what he says 
about the Irish Secretary :— 

Mr. Gerald Balfour has done what all his forerunners fell 
short of accomplishing. He has estranged from himself every 
Irishman in the House of Commons. He has ranged on one 
common platform, in opposition to the Government, factions 
kitherto mortally embittered and patriotic antagonists till now 
divided mutually by impassable differences .:: . In this stage’ 


of dwindling prestige and declining popularity out of doors, ~ | 


and no compensating strength in Parliament, an Opposition 
at unity in itself and led as Oppositions once used to be led, 
could within a few months or even weeks provoke a@ division 
fatal to the Government. Nothing of the sort will of course, 
happen. i 
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; MILLIONAIRES’ AND THEIR MONEY. all doubt upon that point. The’writer; who calls himself ~ 
4 How Tuey Spenp THEIR INCOME. mR eit ri ie ep 4 Rat peor 
i THERE are two very interesting articles in the February baron who took to yachting late in life. The pictures in ; 
‘ gnagazines on this subject.’ Both of them are written by his yacht’s saloon cost £30,000. One day in the Bay of , : 
| persons who profess to be able to give first-hand informa- Biscay he wasrather badly knocked abont, and in order to + 
© tion as to the expenditure of millionaires. Mr. Arnold Prevent such a discomfort in futare, he spent £3,600 in a bi 
> White, in Ciassell’s Family Magazine, writes an article chartering a vessel to act as tender, specially fitted: with arth 
| which he entitles “ What a Millionaire could do.” The oil tanks and taps for her whole length, with instructions 
|. title is a misnomer, because he does not describe what to steam to windward two or three hundred yards when- Pek 
they could do, but what as a matter of fact they actually ¢VeT the sea was rough, and then pour oil upon the - 
0. Defining the millionaire as a man who has a million troubled waters in order to enable the millionaire baron fe 
sterling invested at five per cent., Mr. Arnold White avoid sea-sickness. This adds to the annual expense ii 
gives us his estimate of the way in which that income of of his yacht about £4,000; it has only been used on,one en, 
£50,000 a year would be spent, It is thussummarised:—  °¢casion, but it is interestiag to know the, experiment baker 
: 4 am hapepsa ae * was signally successful. take’ 
H Ose hae rien ardent ae ear c “X” tells another story about this idle millionaire Qua 
Roor relations soe ee ee 590 avon, He wished to buy a well-known picture in the with 
eaharorst tae rt ate Sele aoe" possession of a comparatively poor man who, until lately, 
Country house, 28 gardeners, 39 indoor servants (five We88.% member of the House of Commons. This picture x 
nionths in the year). . f ‘ ; ; 14,000 | Was. magnificent specimen. of the artist at his . best 4° col 
Up-keep of town house (exclusive of stables and wine) 3,500 period, If sold at Christie's. it would probably have yowe 
Stable expenses . 3000 fetched between sixteen and twenty thousand pounds. hous 
Alcohol . ; ; 1,400 ‘The baron. began negotiations by sending a blank cheque the r 
Travel and amusement . : : f 3,000. for the owner of the picture to fill in for whatever sum some 
Steam yacht (three montlis’ commission) : . 5,850 he pleased. The blank cheque was returned, the picture News 
Clothes . . Ee ; s : : : 100 was not for sale. Then he wrote to the owner offering & Wi 
Tobacco. =. - ©. «© ee ee 600 him =£50,000 and £2,000 a year for life if he would ‘sell bette 
Philanthropy . .- ' 2,000 the picture. The owner refused. Nothing daunted, the Fo: 
£49,159 baron returned, to the charge, and offered the owner of Sade 
Balance to.cover politics, religion, insurance, frais de é the picture £300,000, : Even this, however, failed to great 
chantage, art literature, racing, betting, Lo lg secure the coveted painting, and «so it rernains inthe matte 
. the Stock Exchange, wedding presents. (including POSROSSIOR: of the. ex-member of the: House of Commons, et 
Royalty) and crossing sweepers . ; : 7,850 who, “X” says, has now succeeded to a considerable the 
—_—— fortune through the death of a:relative, He 
£50,000 Another capitalist whom!“ X” knows—for “ X ” seems tnd 
In' the coursé ‘of his article, which’ is*iMlustrated with  t0 keep very bad company-—has.. mania for wearing. @ — & Hom 
portraits, and with faricy sketches of what might be done EW Pur of rane every day of his life. His trouser Aft 
with'a million of monéy if he spant it on other pedple _ Pill costs £912 10s. per annum. ; More reasonable.is,the my ot 
instead of spending it’on himself, there are portraits of  ©2PTice of a Jewish millionaire, who has built himself a the ¢ 
the Duke of Westminster, Lord Rothschild, Mr. Rhodes, COU2try house in which there are four bedrooms specials provic 
Mr. Hooley, and Mr, Barnato.. Mr. White enters into Duilt and decorated to correspond to the four seasons. ehilda 
some Gurious particulars as to the varions items in his Another plutocrat has’ fitted up stables in connection intere 
budget... The up-keap for instance of the London house with his town house exactly like the dining or drawing- that ( 
ig to include a dinner. of from fourteen to twenty persons 700m of aman of taste. ‘They are indeed an annex to 
five nights a week for four months. Sixteen indoor the drawing-room, and ‘after dinner it is an amusement H 
servants ‘will cost three shillings per day each for board. of his to have the horses carefully .shod: in indiarubber, 0 ne 
In the’ matter of ‘horses, every horse is estimated as  Dtought into the dining-toom to pay ‘their respeets to cloth 
costing £120 a year, and as the-millionaire must. have the owner and receive'a piece of sugar. ‘ ; The x 
nine carriage horses. and five hacks, his stable bill runs A millionaire who built himself a castle in one of the That 
up toa heavy figure. Fifteon hundred guineasis not an Midland counties spent £80,000 in providing the castle m 
unusual figure for a pair of well-matched sixteen hands With water from a distance of eighteen miles. There seme 
carriage horses. His steam yacht will cost -him £1,500 was nothing wrong with the water in the village, but a ie 
a month when in. commission, and £150 a month for the C#8¢ of scarlet fever had occurred there, and he tefased £100 
| rest: of the year when it is laid up in harbour, His ‘ ®Vail himself of the local water supply. He is Th 
i} reason ‘for putting philanthropy down at £2,000 per unmarried, and only occupies his country place three F ( 
} annum, is somewhat cynically stated as follows = months in the year. His water supply, therefore, costs Thi e 
Philanthropy is now obligatory upon the rich, not merely him shred sin cent. on outlay, , one per cent. sinking fund, In 18 
‘ because it is the cheapest form. of advertisement, but because and #0 rm day phy he pay he oopupiog le iy . Of the 
a non-subscribing millionaire would soon find the great ladies Very little is said as to the extravagances 0 nee raye: 
of his'a¢quaintance looking at hitn coldly. of millionaires, but they live up to their husbands aie 
Mr. White's conclusion is that millionaires on the standard. The elderly wife of a city magnate wore a Simils 
re ee oat be Gevinhlo got of mon and that. omp dress when she was presented at Court costing £3,000, fit ‘4. 
' drawback to the. position is that they are generally in and this dress probably will never be worn a second time. . 
| want’of ready money It would be well if more particulars were published con- 
: ¢ s cerning these subjects. If the way in which the majority Mr. 
# Tue Miuuionarrr’s ExTRAVAGANCES. of millionaires spend their money was more generally Almig 
If that, should. be so, it is not difficult to divine the understood, the Daily Chronicle and its allies in the press of wh: 
reason from Mr. White’s.own article; but further par- would probably. moderate the ‘fervour. of ‘their zeal in Afte 
ticulars in the English Illustrated Magazine, under the attacking the few millionaires in the country who spend. Home, 
head of “ The Extravagances of a Millionaire,’ remove their money on public objects. 
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THE- PRAYER. TELEPHONE.. 
A Recorp or some ANSWERS TO PRAYER.” 


THE annals of philanthropy present, even to the most 
indifferent observer, many striking coincidences, to use 
no stronger word, between prayers offered and benefits 
received. When the ancient “precepts about taking care 
of the fatherless are complied with in earnest, the ancient 
promises about answers to prayer seem to have a strange 
trick of. verifying themselves. Muller's orphanages, 
Spurgeon’s orphanage, Dr. Barnardo’s work for homeless 
children, are groups of awkward facts for people who 
believe “there is nothing in prayer.” And here in the 
Suvday Magazine for February is a remarkable testimony, 
taken down by a stenographer from the lips of Mr. 
Quarrier in his sick room, to the connection of prayer 
with his great work for the orphans of Scotland. 

THE TESTIMONY OF MR. QUARRIER. 

“ For twenty-five years,” he says, “ it has been with me 
4 continual answer to prayer.” When very young he 
yowed ‘that “if: God prospered him” he should build 
houses-for orphans. He worked seven years in caring for 
the rough street-boys of Glasgow, and was in touch with 
some threé hundred of them in the Shoeblack, Parcels and 
Newspapér Brigade: ‘He was then in business, and had 
a wife and family to provide for. But he longed for a 
better way of carrying out his childish dream :— 

For three months I prayed to God for guidance, and in the 
end resolved that if he sent me £2000, I should embark in the 
greater’ work. Nobody knew of that resolution; it was a 
matter between God and myself.. If God wanted me to do 
more work than I was doing, I felt that He would: send me 
the £2000, not.in proportions, but in a solid sum. 


He ‘wrote to the newspapers urging that poorhouse 
and reformatory were not enough for street children. 
Homes were needed :— 

After waiting thirteen days, the answer came. . Amongst 
my other letters. was one from:a Scotch. friend in London, to 
the effect thatthe writer would, to the extent of £2000, 
provide, me with money to buy or rent a house. for orphan 
children. . When I received. that call. I felt that. my family 
interests and my business. interests. should, be. second, and 
that God’s work among the children should be first. 


HOW HE BEGAN, 
' He commenced by renting a workshop in Renfrew Lane. 
One day: two boys ‘carne inj and were ' fitted: outi-with 
clothes, except that: thete was’ no jacket-for one of them. 
Tie matron concluded, “We must just pray God for it.” 
That night a parcel came from Dumbarton, with a jacket 
exactly fitting the boy. “That was a small ‘thing,” 
observed Mr. Quarrier, “ but if you don’t see God in the 
gift of a pair of stockings, you won’t see Him in a gift of 
£10,000.” 

They kept thirty boys in the first home; but feeling 
the need of a larger home, prayed for it and got it. 
This was Cessnock House, with room for one hundred. 
In 1872 they had sixty children able to go to Canada. 
Of the £600 needed they had got all but £70; and having 
prayed for that amount they got it exactly in £50, £10, 
and two £5 notes at the precise moment it was wanted. 
Similarly, in regard to a needed evangelist, it was a case 
of “ Ask and have.” 

TOO PARTICULAR IN PRAYER. 

Mr. Quarrier felt it no irreverence to indicate to the 
Almighty the precise details as well as the general outline 
of what he wanted :— 

After a number of years’ work in, Glasgow with the Girls’ 
Home, in Govan with the Boys’ Home, and with the Mission 
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premises, the need of a)farm became t,. “T- prayed. for 
money to purchase a farm of about fifty acres, three miles or 
so from Glasgow. It was to have a burn running through it, 
good drainage, and everything necessary. I was anxious to 
get this burn for the children to paddle in and fish in; but I 
feel now that at the time I was rebellious against God in fixing 
the site so near Glasgow. We visited a dozen places, but the 
cost was so great that I was fairly beaten. Gol had’ shut up 
every door. 

A friend met me on the street, and asked if I had-seen the 
farm in Kilmalecolm Parish that wus to be sold. I replied that 
I had not, and that I considered the place too far away. In 
talking over the matter, he persuaded me to go and see the 
farm, and when I did go, and standing where our big eentral 
building is now, saw that it had eyerything I, prayed for— 
perfect drainage, and not only the burn, but a river and a large 
flat field for a recreation’ ground—I said in my heart to, the 
Lord: “This will do.” Ever since I have blessed the Lord 
for that; my way is not God’s way, and so He shut us in 
amongst these Renfrewshire hills, away from the ways of 
men. ‘ 

DOUBLING INCOME BY PRAYER. 

The crash of the City of Glasgow Bank. was a terrible 
menace, but it only roused. him to more audacity of 
request :— 

All the money belonging to the, Homes and all my own 
was in the City of Glasgow Bank when it failed, and hundreds 
of givers were’ involved as wéll. On my way up froni*the 
Homes on'the day of the disaster, a gentleman met me and 
told me the sad news, At the: moment I realised what the 
news meant for me—my own personal loss and the needs of 
the Homes—for that was in September, and. our financial 
year -closed. in. October. . . . -There.and then I prayed: that 
God would help me through, and that during ‘the conrsé of 
the following year, which I saw. would be one .of financia)} 
distress all over Scotland, He would double the gifts to us. 
The result was that we were able to cléar our financial 
accounts with ease at the end of Oetober, and in the year 
following, when every church in® Scotlandj<and every philan- 
thropic work: had less mouey ‘than. they needed; the Orphan 
Homes had double what it required. _ In that,God“hoitotred 
my trust. ae 3 x 

DEFINITENESS OF PETITION. 

His first. chureh at Bridge-of- Weir proving ‘too’ stint, 
he prayed for a new church, to hold one: thousa 
persons and to cost £5,000, and he ed. not that 
money might come anyhow, but .that. 7 might be ; 
gift of a single donor. After'a period of, praymg and 
waiting, a friend turned up and planked down.£5,000 for 
the church: In the same way ‘he ‘prayed? for'ciock: and 
chimes for the church, and got them: He « “for:a 
reservoir of good water’ for his village, and gét it.” This 
strange interview concludes with Mr. Quarrier remark- 
ing :— 

The direct answers to prayers of which I could tell you 
would fill a volume, and what I have mentioned are onl Pay 
fixed in my memory. I have always asked God for a definite 
gift for a definite purpose, and God has always given. it to me. 
The value of the buildings. at. Bridge-of-Weir is £200,000, and, 
since we started, the cost of their “ upkeep” has been £150,000. 
And we are still building as busily as in the beginning. 






THE prospect of trouble in store for the American 
Government from the encroachments of the plutocracy 
lends a piquancy to Mr. R. S. Long’s study, in the Bnglish 
Historical Review, of the victorious duel fought. by Pre- 
sident Andrew Jackson with the Bank of the United 
States in 1837, which ended in a refusal to renew the 
bank’s charter. The writer thinks that the verdict of 
history. will, in the main, approve Jackson’s share in the 
controversy. 
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“‘THE GREATEST MAN OF OUR TIME”; 
Or, Leo XIII. on tue Enauisn-Speakinac Wor p. 


TueErE is no more brilliant writer among contemporary 
French men of letters than Comte Melchior de Vogiie. His 
services in interpreting Count Tolstoi and Russign life and 
thought to the Western world have been great. He has 
now undertaken, in his last contribution to the /orwm 
for January, to interpret the Pope to the American world. 
His article is vivid, brilliant, and appreciative. Apprecia- 
tion is, indeed, Comte de Vogiié’s forte much more thau 
depreciation. In Leo XIII. the French Academician had 
a theme worthy of his glowing pen. Like all those who 
have come into personal contact with the Pontiff, Comte 
de Vogiié is carried away by enthusiastic admiration :— 

Disinterested witnesses, opposed to his views or adhering to 
other ereeds, have with one accord proclaimed him the greatest 
man of our time. 

Leo XIII. has been described from many points of 
view, but never before by a sympathetic and eulogistic 
Frenchman, whose enthusiasm and admiration are not 
damped by his keen perception of the fact that the 
Pope no longer regards France as the chief hope of the 
Church. 

THE POLE OF THE PAPAL MIND. 


The note of the article in the Forum ds that the Pope 
has almost completely adopted the point of view which I 
attempted to describe in my letters from the Vatican. 
Leo is “unquestionably the European whose thoughts 
are most engrossed by America.” M. de Vogiié says :— 

From my interviews with the venerable Pontiff I have always 
carried away the impression that the New World, and particu- 
larly that part of it populated by the Anglo-Saxon race, was 
the pole toward which the meditations, calculations, and 
hopes of this intuitive genius were in preference directed. 

AMERICA AS MOUNT ARARAT. 

But M. de Vogiié would hardly be human if he did 
not attempt to bring France in the landscape, so we are 
told that-— 


since a prejudice and an instinctive inclination have drawn 
him into the ranks of democracy, Leo XIII., in the depths of 
his heart, cherishes a special solicitude for France and the 
United States. A steadfast conviction shows him France as 
the field where the harvest for the coming summer will ripen ; 
the United States as that in which he is sowing seed for har- 
vests in years to come. He looks upon mysterious America as 
Noah must have gazed at the peak of Mount Ararat, when the 
waters of the deluge were rising; seeking there the place of 
refuge in which the divine promises shall be fulfilled and 
whence the preserved races will start afresh and begin a new 
eycle of life. 
THE UNKNOWN LEO, 


We are then taken, in a series of brilliant pictures, 
through the various phases of the Pope’s development. 
At his enthronement, at which M. de Vogiié assisted, no 
one dreamed that he had in him the stuff of which a 
great Pope could be made :— 

His labours won for him the reputation of a sound theologian 
and a good administrator; and this unobtrusive renown, 
which did not reach tlhe ears of the profane, secured for him, 
after the death of Pius IX. in 1878, a majority of votes in the 
Conclave. I was at that time passing through Rome, and 
was able to be present at the exaltation of the new Pontiff in 
the Sistine Chapel. The ceremony was thrilling and solemn, 
but as a rite of the Catacombs, celebrated by shadows in the 
midst of shadows, far from the world of the living. 

No sooner, however, was he established on the 
pontifical throne than he addressed himself to political 
questions with astuteness and success. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY HILDEBRAND, ‘i 

This, however, was but the second stage’ in his 
development. Political success soon appeared to him 
comparatively barren, and he conceived the great ides 
of renewing, in the nineteenth century, the triumphs of 
Hildebrand :— 

To regain the confidence of the people, hostile to the Church 
since she had identified her interests with those of throneg; 
to group together the unguided masses, espousing their 
legitimate aspirations, and imposing a bridle upon their 
brutal revolts; to give to democracy a rallying point and the 
most respectable of patronages—might not this be for the 
Papacy ample compensation for the logs of its little temporal 
kingdom, a means to universal monarchy, a return to those 
triumphant epochs when a pontifical bull roused nations and 
deposed their sovereigns, when the Vicar of Christ appealed 
to his tribunal all the great causes of oppressed humanity ? 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN BISHOPS. 

‘The Pope’s tendency in this direction was powerfully 
accelerated by American influence. In the year 1887— 
the American prelates, Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Ireland, arrived in Rome to defend the rights of the Knights 
of Labour. The ideas they brought astonished and scandalised 
the venerable dignitaries of the Sacred College: it might be 
said that the all too bracing air of the Atlantic still clinging 
to the garments of the travellers made those aged Italians 
gasp. The Pope alone was unamazed: he understood this 
adaptation of Catholicism to a society free and democratic, 


PROPHET, MARTYR, PROTECTOR. 


From that time onward Leo XIII. has boldly addressed 
himself to the realisation of his great idea, and with 
astonishing results :— : 

Since his appearance before the masses with the halo of the 
prophet,—martyr to his convictions and protector of their 
cause,—Leo XIII. has become even greater than before in 
the sight of all intelligent Europe. This Europe has watched 
during half a century the disappearance, one by one, of the 
famous men by whom it has been subjugated, led, or inte 
rested. The historical stage is occupied unceasingly by new 
actors. The Pope alone survives; always active, always in 
the foreground; like a magnificent pine, isolated, unique ‘of 
its kind, which rears its haughty head, and attracts attention 
to the treeless horizon of the Roman hills. 


A GRAND OLD MAN INDEED! 


These extracts will suffice to give an idea of this bril- 
liant sketch of Leo XIII.; but I cannot conclude without 
quoting, as a last word, the following passage, which 
evidently embodies the result of personal conversations 
with the Pope :— 

It would seem that the mind of the Pope is haunted by. 
several all-absorbing projects. One is the reunion of the 
Eastern churches, to recall whom to the fold he has made #0 
many paternal advances. Another is the reconciliation of 
parties in France, and the return of my country. with new 
political and social forms. to its former position of Christian 
vanguard. Yet another is the future of the United States, 
where European civilisation assumes new aspects, opens out 
new paths to humanity and to the Church. It is impossible 
to forget the look, the gesture, the ring of the voice. with 
which he follows you, as you retire backward, your fingers 
already grasping the door-knob; the hand extended with & 
sudden propelling of the whole body from the chair; the 
inflection of those last words which linger in the.ear of the 
visitor returning to his own land: “Courage! Work! Come 
back to see me again!” Never a melancholy word ; never 
one of those allusions, so customary in the aged, to the lessen- 
ing chances of meeting a friend once more. On leaving this 
man of eighty-eight one carries away a singular impression: 
it is, that he does not wish to die, so long as there is a battle 
ka that he does not think of death; that he will not 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 54g 


THE .LATE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
How tHE Country was DIvIpED. 


Oneof the most interesting articles that have appeared 
on the Presidential campaign is that contributed by 
Senator H. C. Lodge to the North American Review for 


January. 
THE MEANING OF THE VOTES 


He calls his paper *“‘ The Meaning of the Votes,” and 
his chief object is to demonstrate that the contest turned 
neither on Free Silver nor on Protection, but wholly and 
solely upon the opposition to Altgeldism. He says :— 

The real question finally developed during the campaign was 
whether we should hold to the principles of government. and 
the traditions of law and order which have been characteristic 
of the American people, or whether we should break down all 
these principles and traditions and exter upon a new line of 
experiment and probably of revolution. 


This, however, is not the most interesting part of his 
paper. Its real value, lies in his analysis of the com- 
ponent parts of the majority and minority. 


HOW THE VOTES WERE DIVIDED. 


Great stress has been laid upon the fact that Bryan 
carried twenty-two States, while McKinley only carried 
twenty-three; but Mr. Lodge points out that the twenty- 
three that went for McKinley had an immense prepon- 
derance in everything excepting area over those that 
went for Mr. Bryan. He publishes tables which show 
that— 

The population of the McKinley States, in round numbers, 
was close to forty-five million, while the population of the 
Bryan States is only a little over twenty-five million. We 
find also from these tables that the wealth of the States which 
gave their electoral votes to the Republican candidate, 
according to the census of 1890, was close to forty-seven 
billion, while that of the States which gave their votes to the 
Democratic candidate was, according to the same census, just 
over seventeen billion. The figures giving the percentage of 
foreign born show that that percentage was largest in the 
McKinley States. 


THE FORCES BEHIND MCKINLEY, 


The percentage of illiteracy in the McKinlev States was 
7°90, while that in the Bryan States was 20°08. The fact 
that the McKinley States had about 31 per cent. foreign- 
born citizens, while those voting for Bryan had only 
20: per cent., is a very curious fact, which shows that 
the foreign-born population is by no means so devoted 
to anarchy as it is sometimes described. Mr. Lodge 
gives an analysis of the age of the States voting for the 
two candidates, from which it appears that the average 
age of the McKinley States was eighty years, and that of 
the Bryan only fifty-five. It also brings out very clearly 
that, with the exception of North Dakota, no State admitted 
to the Union since war ended vote for McKinley. All 
the States admitted since 1863, with the exception of 
North Dakota, voted for Bryan. Mr. Lodge says :— 

McKinley carried the States just about in proportion to their 
age as States. From this we see that the older and more 
settled our States become, the heavier and more. decisive is 
their verdict against dishonest policies and disorganising and 
revolutionary principles of government. If we sum up the 
whole matter, as disclosed by these tables, we find that the 
oldest and thriftiest, the richest, the best-educated and the 
most populous communities in the United States were those 
where the theories of Altgeld met with their heaviest defeat, 
going down in some cases under majorities that were little 
short of phenomenal. 


THE PERSONALITY OF MR. BRYAN. 
Two TRIBuTES BY OPPONENTS. 


In an article entitled “ Mr. Bryan as a Conjuror,” Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie contributes to the North American 
Review for January a reply to Mr. Bryan’s article in the 
same paper, which need not concern us. What is inte- 
resting 1s the passage in which Mr. Carnegie, albeit a 
stalwart Republican, pays hearty tribute to Mr. Bryan’s 
personality. Mr. Carnegie says :~ 

It need not be assumed that with the passing of Mr. Bryan’s 
new platform there comes also the passing of Mr. Bryan him- 
self ; on the contrary, it is far from improbable that he may 
yet play a great part. He is evidently earnest and sympa- 
thetic, with a thorough belief that he has a mission. OF is 
powers it is unnec:ssary to speak. He is an interesting indi- 
viduality, whom one cannot help wishing to follow and study. 
The discovery of such a cuple, and such a home as that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bryan—for she seems almost equally remarkable 
with her husband—is something at which our country may 
well be pleased, and may be pointed to as the product of 
Triumphant Den:ocracy. Both models of purity in their 
simple lives, wholly free from ostentation, kind neighbours, and 
earnest in their desire to do their part toward making the 
world a little better; and, to crown all, ardent lovers, deyoted 
heart and soul to each other, the wife standing uobly at her 
husband’s side throughout all his trials.: It is a beautiful 
picture, difficult to equal, impossible to excel in other lands. 
The country cannot cease to retain kindly interest in Mr, and 
Mrs. Bryan, nor to expect to hear of them in the future; nor 
can the American people as a whole, without regard to party, 
fail to be deeply touched by the sweet, humble, loving home 
—the true palace of all the virtues—which the political cam- 
paign has revealed to the world, nor to pray that for many 
long, happy years to come it may be preserved. 


The Hon. Lloyd Bryce, who went round the country 
on stump with Mr. Bourke Cockran, travelling ten 
thousand miles in support of Mr. McKinley, contributes 
to the same Review a description of Mr. Bryan which is 
hardly less complimentary. He says:— 

A fine type of manhood he seemed, with his clean-cut profile 
and his winning manner, talking courteously on every subject. 
Uneonsciously I was reminded of Edwin Beoth as he must 
have been in his younger days, and taken in connection with 


all the circumstances of his whereabouts, of Booth on a wide- - 


extended starring tour. His manner was simple and 
unaffected, and marked by a certain earnestness that added 
to his attractions. 


He saw him afterwards in the campaign, and noted 
the peculiar religious pose of the candidate. At one 
place the lights were so arranged as to cast a halo round 
his head, and there was continual reference to labour 
crucified on the cross of gold, and to Uncle Sam’s crown 
of thorns, which showed clearly Mr. Bryan’s appreciation 
of where his strength lay. Mr. Bryce says:— 

It is not alone the réle of social reformer which he fills— 
there is the flavour of a wider promise in his utterances, and 
this it is that gives him, I think, his peculiar old, 





THE Geographical Journal for January contains a very 
long and interesting article by Hugh Clifford. describing 
“A Journey Through the Malay States.” Mr. Clifford 
gives a very vivid picture of the extreme luxuriance of 
vegetation in the Malayan jungles. Cultivated land, if 
abandoned for two years, is found covered with a jungle 
ten feet high, so thick and tangled that you can only 
pass through it by cutting away with an axe. There 
is another interesting paper of a very different’ kind 
by Mr. Chisholm, discussing the physical 8 ee of the 
distribution of towns and villages in Engla’ 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 
A Sxetcn or JupGE STEYN. 


Mr. Povttney Biertow contributes to Harper's 
Magazine for February a pleasantly written account of 
his visit to the President of the Orange Free State. 
Mr. Bigelow profited by his tour in South Africa, and 
his papers will, I hope, contribute somewhat to remove 
some of the misconceptions in the United States as to 
our policy in South Africa. Mr. Bigelow begins his 
paper somewhat audaciously :-— 

The balance of power in South Africa is to-day in the 
hands of Marthinas Theunis Steyn, President of the Orange 
Free State. 

This may be so, it certainly would be in much better 
hands in those of Mr. Steyn than in those of President 
Kruger. 

AN' AMERICAN VIEW OF BRITISH POLICY. 


Like every other sane person, Mr. Bigelow is filled 
with astonishment at the preternatural folly of our 
Colonial Office which in 1854 thrust the Orange Free 
State outside the Empire. He says:— 

It is difficult now to believe that in 1854 the Orange Free 
State was deliberately cut adrift by the British Government 
and compelled to organise independently. We hear many 
complaints against-John Bull as one rather prone to absorb 
land on slight provocation, but in South Africa he has shame- 
fully belied the current opinions about him. Forty years ago 
so little did this Boer State desire separation that it sent a 
deputation to England begging that it might be allowed to 
remain under the British flag. The Duke of Newcastle 
received it (March, 1854), and in the name of the Queen 
informed its members that their petition could not be enter- 
tained; that in his opinion England had already extended her 
rule too far in Africa; indeed, that she needed no territory 
beyond a coaling-station at the Cape. The British Commis- 
sioner to the Orange Free State had great difficulty in bringing 
about the wishes of his Government. Then was presented the 
strange spectacle of the Knglish Government treating as 
“obstructionists” those loyal subjects who insisted upon 
remaining British rather than forming a Republic of their 
own. Sir George Clerk, the Commissioner, had to bully and 
coax long and skilfully before he finally succeeded in cutting 
this little State adrift. 


JUDGE STEYN AT HOME. 


Mr. Bigelow spent some little time at Bloemfontein, 
and liked President Steyn very much. He says:— 


President Steyn is essentially a domestic man, most happy 
in his home, with his wife, his boy, and his three little girls. 
He married in 1887 a lady distinguished for her accomplish- 
ments as well as for her beauty, the eldest daughter of the 
Rey. Colin Fraser, the Dutch Reformed minister of Philippolis, 
a town in the Orange Free State. The father and mother of 
Mrs. Steyn are both Scotch, and therefore if race hatred played 
an important part in the Presidential campaign of Mr. Steyn, 
it must have played as much for one side as the other. Like 
Paul Kruger, Mr. Steyn is a man of great physical strength ; 
stands a full six feet high, and weighs two hundred pounds, 
or, as our English cousins would put it, fourteen stone and a 
fraction. 

A PRESIDENT’S UPBRINGING. 


A simple, unassuming, hard-working man, he sprang 
from the peoplé, and is in no way ashamed of it :— 

Steyn was not long since in a gathering of his friends, and 
some one of the party expressed surprise that a certain one 
should have married another whose grandfather had been a 
bricklayer. 

At this Steyn spoke up: “I see nothing strange in that. 
My own father was a wagon-maker, and I am proud to think 
that he was a good one and an honest one.” 


, 


OF REVIEWS. i 
ae 
He was educated first of all in Grey College and after. 
wards in England. Of the Grey College, which stands ag 
an abiding tribute to the memory of Sir George Grey, he 
8ays‘— 
The pupils from the Transvaal made the long journey to 
Grey College because they were there not only taught English, 
but also in other things taught better. The High School of — 
the Transvaalers at their capital, Pretoria, is wholly in the 
hands of a “Hollander,” who hates the English tongue so 
much that he would rather his pupils learned nothing than 
that they should learn it through that medium. The Trans 
vaal government makes to that Hollander High School 
enormous grants, and still their burghers insist on keeping 
away from it, or of patronising the rival school two hundred 
miles away. Here is another lesson in the wisdom of not 
being guided by the spirit of “ race-hatred.” 


Before he went to college, he had his experience of 
roughing it:— 

Young Steyn, however, had a healthy rough-and-tumble 
bringing up. He is proud to remember that he was but 
eleven years old when he. knocked over his first buck 
(springbok), As a youngster he was, I am assured, as good 4 
shot as most of his grown-up neighbours. At school he was a 
famous football player; and stories are current in Bloem- 
fontein that he was very handy with his fists, and several 
times knocked out boys older and bigger than himself. 


HIS ENGLISH STUDIES AND SYMPATHIES. 




























But his ability was such that his father was induced 
by Judge Buchanan to send him to England to complete 
his education. The result of the visit seems to have been 
very satisfactory :— 


He saw, as Mr. Kruger had never been able to see, that when 
English legislation in regard to South Africa had been 
oppressive, it was because it had been done under misappre- 
hension. Steyn returned to Africa no less a republican, but 
one able to see that it takes more than a name and & 
pronunciamiento to make a true republic. 


It is probable that Mr. Steyn’s studies in England may 
have a very important influence upon the future history 
of South Africa. Last year, notwithstanding the excita- 
ment caused by the failure of Jameson’s expedition, little 
but English was talked in the household of President 
Steyn :— 

Mrs. Steyn had “a tea and tennis” party onthe lawn, and I 
could not but be struck by hearing only the English tongue on 
all sides of me, though the larger portion of the guests were 
men in public life, and most of them, if not all, spoke Dutch 
habitually in their business hours. For all that I could note, 
the garden party might have been in England. Mr. Steyn 
lives very simply, compared with the Queen’s representatives 
in Natal or Cape Town. When I first rang the bell at the 
President’s. door it was opéned by a maid (white), and at a 
large dinner there the service was performed entirely by maid- 
servants. I happened to be in Bloemfontein on Queen Victoria’s 
birthday, and, in spite of the Jameson raid, it seemed as though 
English sentiment governed the place. 





Aw interesting example of the way statistics can be 
sifted and controlled so as to alter the impression they 
first convey, is furnished in Mr. R. P. Falkner’s: con- 
tribution to the Annals of the Americain..Academy. for 
January, on Crime and the Census. Highly as Europeans 
are wont to think of the American census, the writer 
insists on its account of crime being exceedingly de- 
fective, no basis being afforded for calculating the 
increase of crime. Political system-builders will’ be 
interested in Mr. E. J. James’s account of the first 
ry oe a of Federal representatives in the United 
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LEADING. ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE VICTORIAN AGE IN LITERATURE: 
As Mr. Anprew Lane Sees Ir. 


Good Words for February contains a paper by Mr. 
Andrew Lang on Victorian Literature. He begins with 
the depreciatory remark that “to a seeker for hasty 
generalisation, the late Victorian age will be remarkable 
for the wide diffusion of instruction, and the parallel 
decline and decay of most of the Arts,” and “the more 
we educate, the lower is the standard of critical con- 
scientiousness and critical learning.” But he goes on to 
admit that the Victorian Age “can give a.good account 
of itself.” 

Mr. Lang begins with poetry. Tennyson and Browning 
he puts first in his roll of honour. They “ are, of course, 
the chief literary glories of the Victorian age.” In both 
of them Mr. Lang marks that which was temporary and 
of their age, and that which was permanent and eternal 
and co-essential with the noblest achievements in letters. 
“Through the whole careers of these great writers the 
two streams may be traced, the Victorian and the uni- 
versal.” Classed’ as merely Victorian’ are ‘Tennyson’s 
“* Miller's Daughter,” ‘“ Locksley Hall,” and “ Queen 
of the May”: and -Browning’s “perpetual arguing 
all round about him.” These temporary elements 
may have won their early success. Matthew Arnold’s 
poems “ promise him a measure of immortality,” . “ At 
present,” Mr. Lang remarks coldly, “the muse has gone 
away.” 

The world is too much with us—the brawling, snatching, 
excited world of to-day—and this is incompatible with great- 
ness and permanence in literature. We pay this penalty for 
democracy, telegrams, newspapers, popular education. 


After poetry history :— 

The Victorian age has its, Macaulay, Carlyle, and Froude, 
all men of imagination who exercised: that faculty freely on 
the real events of the past... For those who have a peevish 
desire to know what the real events were, the age can produce 
Mr, Gardiner. 


Here again the despondent note :— 

At present the study of history isa over-specialised, or, at 
least, specialists are many. . Writers who can reach, and hold, 
and instruct the person of ordinary intelligence are. con- 
spicuously absent. 


Qn novels. Mr, Lang is more cheerful : ~ 

In this branch of belles lettres we may proudly aver that the 
Victorian age has been what the Elizabethan age is. in 
drama .... We have always had either great masters, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, or writers 
of ‘a high though secondary rank, Charles Reade, Anthony 
Trollope; or a great body of entertaining and ingenious 
novelists, whom it is too early to cal] great masters, as at this 
moment. Reade and Charles Kingsley do not seem to have 
that touch of immortality which makes eternal the great 
novelists of the eighteenth century, with Scott, Miss Austen, 
and Thackeray. About George. Eliot and Charlotte Bronté 
one hesitates, excellent, and original, and strong as. they are. 
Perhaps they have seen their best times of appreciation... . 
In any, case, put it at the lowest, the roll call of the dead 
Victorian novelists is illustrious and, inspiring, and matter for 
gratitude, Of the living, it is all but impossible to speak, and 
of the latest dead, Mr. Stevenson, we can, only.say here that 
he was worthy to come after Thackeray and Sir Walter; a 
finished writer like the former, a born story-teller and roman- 
ticist like the latter. 


Of other leading figures in the age of Victoria’ Mr. 
Lang has not much to say :— 


For the rest, the Victorian age has, in Mr. Ruskin, a 


I51 
literary figure for which we in yain seek a parallel, and 
the same may be said.of the late Mr, Pater. . te 

As to scientific writings in all their varieties, as to philo- 
sophy, from Mr. Herbert Spencer to the late Mr. Green, these 
lofty intellectual exercises are not precisely literature, and 
it is not as a master of style that the great Darwin claims our 
admiration. ; 

Mr. Lang laments in conclusion the “ boiling. over” of 
science into sermonic fiction. ‘ Our race has. the 
love of sermons in its blood ever since the Reformation.” 





DARWIN AND SPENCER. 
By Mr. Grant. ALLEN. 


In the Fortnightly Review, taking as his text Mr: Clodd’s 
“ Pioneers of Evolution,” Mr. Grant Allen diseusses’ the 
relations between the two leading scientific thinkers of 
the century in the following passage:— 

If I were to sum up the positions of these two great thinkers, 
Darwin and Spencer, the experimentalist and the generaliser, 
the observer and the philosopher, in a single paragraph each, I 
should be tempted to do it in somewhat the following fashion. 

Darwin came at a moment when human thought was trem- 
bling on the verge of a new flight toward undiscovered regions. 
Kant and Laplace and, Murchison and Lyell had already 
applied the evolutionary idea to the genesis of suns and 
systems, of continents and mountains. Lamarck had already 
suggested the notion that similar conceptions might beequall 
applied to the genesis of plant and animal species. But, as 
have put it elsewhere, what was needed was a solution of the 
difficulty of Adaptation which should help the lame dog of 
Lamarckian evolutionism over the organic stile, so leaving the 
mind free to apply the evolutionary method to psychology, and 
to what Mr. Spencer has well called the super-organie sciences, 
For that office, Darwin presented himself at the exact right 
moment—a deeply-learned and well-equipped biological 
scholar, a minute specialist as compared with Spencer, a broad 
generalist as compared with the botanists, entomologists, and 
ornithologists of his time. He filled the gap. As tegarda 
thinkers, he gave them akey which helped them to understand 
Organic Evolution; as regards the world at large, he supplied 
them with a codex which convinced them at once of his his- 
torical truth. 

Herbert Spencer is a philosopher of a wider range.” All 
knowledge is his province. A believer in Organic Evolution 
before Darwin published his \epoch-making work, he accepted 
at once Darwin’s useful idea; and incorporated it asa minor 

rt in its fitting place in his’ own system. But that system 
itself, alike in its conception and ite inception, was both 
independent of and anterior to Darwin’s first prononneément. 
It certainly covered a vast world of thought whieh Darwin 
never even attempted to enter. To Herbert Spencer, 
was even as Kant, Laplace, and Lyell—a labourer in a special 
field who produced results which fell at once into their r 
order in his wider synthesis, As sculptors, they carved out 
shapely stones, from which he, as architect, built his majestic 
fabric. ' The totat philosophic concept of Evolution as a 
Cosmical Process—one and continuous, from’ nebula 'to man, 
from star to soul, from atom to society—we dwe to’ Herbert 
Spencer himself, and to him alone, using as material the final 
results of innumerable preceding workers and thinkers. « 





A Commirrer of Fifty originated in. connection, with 
the Atlantic Monthly have been considering..the, drink 
problem since May 1893. ..Four, sub-committees, con- 
sidered respectively the. physiological,. legislative, 
economic, and ethical aspects of the question, A survey 
of the Report is given in the February nuraber’ of the 
Monthly. A great mass of information, cautions, and 
suggestions has evidently been got: togetherby this 
informal and self-appointed analogue to what we know 
as a Royal Commission. hitid, .geneiay 
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THE SUPREME HISTORIAN OF THE WORLD. 
A Trisutre To GIBBON, 


THE Quarterly Review gives the first place to an article 
on *‘ Edward Gibbon.” ‘The publication of the original 
text of the autobiography of Gibbon and his corre- 
spondence, affords a convenient text to the Reviewer, 
who says :— 

At last, Gibbon enters the public presence, not as_ his 
friends had arranged the tamous little man’s toilette, but 
in his habit as he lived, without expurgation of his’ too 
vehement phrases, or the suppression of great names, or any 
other treatment, literary, political, or religious, that the year 
1796 appeared to demand. 

The Quarterly is extremely eulogistic. 
article-as follows :— 

Edward Gibbon, ‘who, after a hundred years, still reigns 
supreme among English and perhaps European historians, 
died in London, January 16, 179t. He was.in the middle of 
his fifty-seventh year. 

Of his masterpiece, it says :— 

The histories which others have left-us from that eighteenth 
century sleep undisturbed upon our shelves, but the stately 
moving’ pieture of the “ Decline and Fall” we look back into 
with ever-renewed delight, and an astonishment at its richness 
of colour and masterly handling, such as no modern artist in 
words seems likely to call forth. But Gibbon was something 
more than the historian of Rome. He was a man of letters on 
a‘great scale, who, though he had never published a line, 
would have been worthy of remembrance for his enthusiastic 
devotion to learning, for his idea, to speak Platonically, of the 
true scholar, and for the life which he led in accordance 
with it. 

After a rapid glance over the contemporary men of 
letters, it finds in '!him the closest resemblance to 
Montaigne :— 

‘In the doubt, the cynicism, the curiosity, the love of repose, 
the toleration: or insouciance, the good-nature, the strong 
common-sense, the scholar’s musing upon the antique, the 
lively reading of dead authors, Gibbon and Montaigne agree 

. like twin-brothers. Both are blind, deaf, and dumb in the 
region which we know as the supernatural; to them the 
Divine, revealed or experienced, is literally a kind of madness ; 
when they read of it in history, it scandalises and shocks them ; 
it-has:on their minds precisely the same effect which their 
want. of-decency has upon ours. Such was Gibbon, not one 
tormented -with the thirst of divine things, but the natural 
man,—lhomme moyen sensuel is a name that suits him ad- 
mirably,—but -human, far from diabolic, and with many 
de aetna qualities; affectionate, too, and generous, and 
eapable of a lifelong friendship when once he had found, as in 
Lord Sheffield, 2:man to his liking. 


I will not follow the Reviewer through his brilliant 
sketch of the extraordinary education and omnivorous 
reading of the great historian, but quote one or two 
sentences in which he speaks of his work. The Reviewer 
cites from his autobiography Gibbon’s familiar deserip- 
tion of the enthusiasm with which he first set foot in the 
Forum, and says :— 

With so magnificent a trumpet-call does the historian 
awaken us to the greatness that he. has been destined to 
déscribe, and in doing so-to surpass the Decades of Livy, to 
charm:a wider audience than Tacitus with his stern and severe 
philosophy ‘could have hoped to gain, and, in a language 
unforeseen by Cicero, to emblazon the proud trophies which 
Rome had planted, from the Euphrates to the Western Ocean. 
The overture is worthy of the eubject and the. artist. 

Of the bock itself, to which Gibbon dedicated twenty- 
five years of his life; the Reviewer declares that it is— 
at onee a conquest of literature in all its provinces, and a 


It begins its 


grand alliance binding together human thought, old and new, 
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Latin, Greek, and modern, as Alexander had @teamt of 
uniting Eastern custom with Hellenic progress and develop- 
ment. : 


Yet it had its limitations :— ie 
The “Decline and Fall” may be revised, corrected, drawm 
in more minute detail; the plan remains, for it is a part of 


Nature and Providence. Gibbon. destitute of Biblical and ~ 
other Eastern lore. did not begin far back enough in the: 


retrospect, as he failed likewise in discerning the conclusion, ” 


of the whole matter. Had he taken Augustine’s view, he~ 


would have come nearer the mark; but he was first Tacitus. 


and then Julian; by-and-by, when Islam swept like a. 
hurricane over half the’ Christian world, he-could not see for” 
the sudden darkness; and-even the achievements of his own | 
day, the English conquest .of India, the exploits of. Russia 
upon the Danube, gave him no clue to that assured triumph — 
which has more and more lifted the Cross above the Crescent, 
and is now rounding off a mysterious tragedy which has lasted: 
twelve hundred and sixty years. 





SOME STORIES ABOUT BROWNING. 
By Dean FARRAR. 


In the Temple Magazine for February, the Dean of 
Canterbury. gossips pleasantly about the poet Browning. 
The article is illustrated with specimens of Browning's 
handwriting. There is also a reproduction of the 
autographs on the back of a menu card at one of Mr, 
Macmillan’s dinners, the company including Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. Browning, John Morley, Frederick Greenwood 
and others, 

“LA SAISIAZ,” 

Dean Farrar says :— 

Unlike Tennyson, Mr. Browning did not usually speak by _ 
choice in ordinary society on the deepest subjects of thought. 
I have, however, heard him do so, especially on one occasion 
at the Athensum—where [very often met him—just before 
his publication of “La Saisiaz.” He told me all the cireum- 
stances which had led him to write that poem, and how 
deeply he had been impressed with the awful suddenness of the: 
death. of the lady friend which had Jed him to the train of 
thought there expressed. “I have there,” he said, “given 
utterance to some of my deepest convictions about this life 
and the life to come,” 


“THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT.” 

Mr. Browning’s sense of humour was quick. I once asked 
him about “The Steed which brought Good News from 
Ghent,” and whetlier the incident had ‘any historic basis; for 
I told him that a friend of mine had-taken very considerable 
trouble to search various histories and discover whether it was. 
true or not. “No,” he said; “the whole poem was purely 
imaginary, I had had a long voyage in a sailing vessel (I 
think it was from Messina to Naples), and, being rather tired 
of the monotony, thought of a good horse of mine, and how 
much I should enjoy a quick ride. As I could not ride in 
reality, I thought that I would enjoy:a ride in imagination ;”” 
and he then and there wrote that.most popular of his lyries. 


“THAT GREAT MOGUL” TIBERIUS. 

He told me that during the same voyage he. had asked the 
skipper to awake him when ‘they sighted the island of Capri, 
if they should happen to pass it very carly in the morning 
before he woke. “Why should you care to be awakened to 
see Capri?” asked the skipper. In reply, Browning sketched 
to him some of the facts and legends of the long residence of 
the Emperor Tiberius in the island, to which his auditor — 
listened in silent astonishment. As they were passing Capri 
he came and awoke Mr. Browning, and, pointing to the island, 
said laconically, to the poet’s great amusement, “ There’s where 


-that Great Mogul used to live!” 


“ BELLS AND POMEGRANATES,” a 
On one occasion the Dean spent Sunday at Dr. Jowett’s 
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at‘Oxford in company with Mr. Browning. In the course 
of their’ conversation 
he alluded without the least bitterness to the long course of 
years in which his works were doomed to something like con- 
temporary oblivion, during which very few copies indeed of 
them were sold, aud scarcely one of them attained to'a second 
odition, TE said something about the Browning Society, which 
had then been recently formed, and he said that there were 
many who professed to laugh at it, but for his part he was 
crateful for this and every other indication of a dawning 
recognition, considering the dreary time of neglect and 
ignorant insult which he had been doomed to undergo, And 
then he told me the story which he also, I believe, told to 
others, but which I narrate in the form in which he told it to 
me that Sunday afternoon. He said that when one of 
his earlier volumes came out—l think, “Bells and Pome- 
cranates ’—a copy fell into the hands of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, who was then at the zenith of his fame, 
:nd, whose. literary opinion was accepted as oracular. Mr. J. 
S. Mill expressed his admiration of the poems, and of the origin- 
lity of the lessons they contained; and he wrote to the editor 
of Tait’s Magazine, then one of the leading literary journals, 
king if he might review them in the fortheoming number, 
Phe editor’ wrote back to say that he should always esteem it 
vn honour and an adyantage to receive a review from the pen 
f Mr. J. S. Mill, but unfortunately he could not insert a 
review of “ Bells and Pomegranates,” as it had been reviewed 
in the last number. Mr. Browning had the curiosity to look 
it the last number of the magazine, and there read the 
so-called review. It wasas follows: “ Bells and Pomegranates, 
y Robert Browning: Balderdash.” 
“Tt depended, you sce,” said Mr. Browning, “on what looked 
like the merest accident, whether the work of @ new or as yet 
almont unknown writer should receive an eulogistic review 
from the pen of the first literary and spilcecphio critic of his 
day,—a review which would have rendered him most powerful 
help, exactly at the time when it was most needed,—or 
whether he should only receive one insolent epithet from some 
nameless nobody. I consider,” he added, “ that this so-called 
‘review’ retarded any recognition of me by twenty years’ 
delay.” 


MR. GLADSTONE’S DEFECTS AS A POLEMIST. ~ 
As Seen“py MeErtHopist CrirTICs. 


Mr. Joun Hystop Bext, writing on “ Gladstone and 
Butler” in the Primitive Methodist Quarterly, is dis- 
appointed in a good deal of Mr. Gladstone’s work. He 
fails to find in that “bold and chivalrous political 
leader and High Church Apologist the homogeneous 
guide in religion or philosophy.” 

MR. J. HYSLOP BELL’S COMPLAINT. 

He is disappointed in Mr. Gladstone’s vindication of 
Butler’s originality, and he says that this is not the only 
instance in the “ Subsidiary Studies” of what may be 
regarded as a want of frankness in dealing with acces- 
sible evidence. He specially takes exception to Mr. 
Gladstone’s treatment of the strictures of Miss Hennell. 
His method and manner are those of an advocate rather 
than of a philosopher. There is a strenuousness to 
snatch a verbal victory, which appears to Mr. Bell alike 
unbefitting the author and the theme. In one case he 
finds Mr. Gladstone’s method tantalising and _ irrele- 
vant— 
as if Mr. Gladstone unwittingly lets us into the secret of his 
own limitations as a reviewer of religious sectaries by the 
heated and intemperate description of this lady’s views into 
which he is betrayed. 

Waxing more wroth, Mr. Bell declares that Mr. Glad- 
stone, in some of his comments, indulges in criticisms 
which almost disentitle him to. be listened to as a guide 
to Butler :— 





LEADING ARTICLES IN THE RENEWS. 


At an im pont 
soars the Bog ipirit ‘o oy 
“ Anal Butler had no High a ome cult ie ira Lo 9 
Ration “aati th sndant: We suppose Mr. Glads' tone will 


about the last'man in the country to learn how 

and even how ungracious, must seem to others the. etl 
suggestion touching Miss Hennell’s earnestness. and 

tency. Mr. Giedstone has shown himself ray ambos Nar 
an unsafe and unreliable interpreter of the religious movements 
of the eighteenth century. To those of his admirers who have 
long viewed with misgiving the ecclesiastical of his 
learned leisure, the “Subsidiary Studies of B ” cannot 
fail to afford, besides instruction, a profound confirmation of the 
incurable bias of their author on matters theological. 


Considering that Mr. Hyslop Bell is one of the most 
devoted worshippers of Mr. Gladstone in the politicat 
field that I have ever met, this outburst of denunciatory 
criticism is somewhat remarkable, 


AnoTHER Metuopist Oriricism. 


The London Quarterly Review, the organ of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, is also occupied with Mr. Glad- 
stone on, Butler. It declares that Mr. Gladstone is a 
great preacher, and that some parts of his latest work 
have an earnestness and depth of conviction, even a sort 

of “ revivalistic” intensity, which reminds the Reviewer 
of Wesley or Spurgeon. Mr. Gladstone would. certainly 
have made an ideal Methodist Missioner. 


the serious defects of these “ Subsidiary Studies” : 

Of course, Butler cannot be blamed because he ral 
forecast the metaphysics of the coming century, ° 
psychology, and natural science. But -throug 
* Notes” and “ Essays,” Mr. Gladstone. ignores “ine | 
of the suns,” so far as these matters are affected there 
is scarcely too much to say that he evinces as little Techies 
of them as Bishop Butler himself. There would, we presume 
to think, be no insuperable difficulty in bringing the reasoning 
of the “ Analogy” into accord with current ht. Seareely 
anywhere has Mr. Gladstone attempted this. True, a great 
deal too much may easily be made of speculations and dis- 
coveries since Butler's day. These very essays manifest that 
the great principles of Christian evidence and apologetics 
have not changed. Still, not only is a certain amount of 
adjustment required, there are objections and obstacles with 
which the logic of the “ Analogy” ia directly concerned, that 
should have received consideration, There isan old-world 
air about some of the “ Studies” that is not without its angers 
but. which detracts from instructiveness and adaptation to 
immediate need. 

Still this “Study,” admirable in many respects, leaves an 
impression of incompleteness, To say nothing of philosophical 
opponents of human freedom since Hume and Edwards—Mr. 
Leslie Stephen may be allowed to count as their representative 
—the Materialistic assault might be a thing undreamt of. 
When metaphysical scepticism joins with scientific Materialism, 
and each avails itself of the other’s w the advocates of 
freedom are confronted by the most formidable of their foes. 

Tur “ Coming Revival of South America” is the ho 
ful title of a paper in Chambers’ for February, by Ur. 
Herbert H. Bassett. Argentina and Uruguay are said to 
have recovered marvellously from the great financial 
collapse a few years ago. In five years Argentina's 
export of wheat has risen from 22,000 to over a million 
and a half tons. She is now the third wheat-exporting 
country in the world, yet only fifteen out of 240 million 
acres of wheat-growing soil are now under barb lgpahey 
Argentina might undersell the rest of the globe's meat 
trade, and remain sole caterer. Mexico is prosperous and. 
solvent. Brazil, Chili, and Paraguay have still theix 
upward climb to make. 





Nevertheless, - 
although the Reviewer likes the book, he is not blind to 
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IN THE CITY OF DREADFUL SOLITUDE. 
A Pisa. For A MatrimoniaL :Burgav. . 

In the Woman at Home, Annie 8. Swan, being impelled 
theisto by the evidence constantly accumulating in her 
correspondence of the number of the unattached.of both 
sexes, takes her courage in both hands and boldly pro- 

ands the formation of a Matrimonial Bureau: She 

oes not like the idea, and she says :— 

It appears to me that there would wader: | arise @ high 
degree of awkwardness and self-consciousness, which would be 
a restraint. on friendly intercourse, and I cannot but think that 
if it were possible. to giye these lonely ones opportunities of 
meeting and cultivating each other’s acquaintance without 
hinting at distinct matrimonial intention, probably the end 
might be as quickly and perhaps more delicately gained. 

° ANNIE 8. SWAN'S IDEA, 

At the same time she sees pretty clearly that if we wait 
for the ideal best, we shall lose what might have been 
attained if we had contented ourselves with the practical 
second best. 

J have said all along that the responsibilities would be such 
as I could not undertake, but at the same time, now that I am 
bronght face to face with the subject, I see quite well that it 
is a work upon which it is possible Christian men and women 
might embark with the happiest results. And I see no reason, 
moreover, why it should not be ‘sériously considered by the 
servants of God, in every town and city, who have at heart 
the welfare of their younger sisters and brothers standing on 
the threshold of. life, which may be full of weal or woe. for 


» . them. 


By way of making a beginning she requested contri- 
butions from Sir Walter Besant, Mrs. Fyvie. Mayo, 
“ Madge ” of Truth, as'wellas of myself. 

SIR WALTER BESANT’S ALTERNATIVE. 

Sir Walter Besant thinks that the most. practical way 
of attaining the end that is admitted to be desired would 
be to form as many social clubs as possible :— 

I have myself, in years long gone by, known what it is to he 
a student in London lodgings at a distance from any friends. 
The hopelessness of relief, i.e, the relief of society; tle 
loneliness of the lodging; the terrible silence of the room— 
presently used to drive me out into the streets, where at least 
there was movement and noise: If anything could be done to 
bring young men and girls together; to introduce society in 
the place of loneliness; a great part of your pleading would 
be met. There is no need for a Matrimonial Bureau where 
there is social intercourse: Cannot some one’ establish a club, 
in every parish or every district, which shall be a social 
institute or club to which all young people of good character 
would be admitted? Such a club need not be expensive ; 
yet it must not ignore classes; girls who were art students, 
for instance, would not probably join a club where there were 
shop girls, nor would shop girls associate with factory girls. 
At the club would be held concerts, dances, theatrical 
sad agra quiet evenings of talk and rest. There is room 
‘or any number of such clubs. It is to the social life created 
by such clubs or institutions as these that I would look for the 
real or natural Matrimonial Bureau—the Bureau without a 
book; not in the shameless Register which proclaims that a 

irl wishes to meet a man who will marry her, that she is five 
feet six in height, that she is considered good-looking, that 
she has a good temper and is “domesticated ”’—imagine a 
girl of self-respect proclaiming that she is “ domesticated ” ! 
MRS. MAYO’S DISSENT. 


Mrs, Fyvie Mayo, of course, shakes her head. She 
thinks that even to propose such a thing as a matri- 
monial bureau shows something retrograde in our social 
life :— 

Surely the woman or the man who is not too sensitive for 
thoughts of a “matrimonial bureau” can scarcely need to 
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resort. to such an agency! It is hard to believe that he orshe 
could not easily get “a suitable partner” (of some sort) soon 
enough, The very idea of such an institution is so wholly 
repugnant to me that I prefer to pass from it to the considera- 
tion of those faulty social conditions in which the thought 
seems to have taken root. , 


MADGE’S SUGGESTION. 


“Madge,” of Truth, also shrugs her shoulders and 
makes the suggestion of a correspondence bureau :— 

Even the loneliest young man would hesitate, if he were at 
all of the sort to make a satisfactory husband, and only such 
would be welcome to the !promoters of the present scheme. 
Perhaps.a correspondence bureau might be established. 

As for the corréspondence “bureau, nothing would be 
easier than to work a series of matrimonial circles in 
connection with our hobby-horse circulars. The names 
and addresses of people desiring to correspond with each 
other could be registered in inviolable secrecy at the 
office. My own views. on the subject of a matrimonial 
bureau. are stated in the. Woman at Home, from-which I 
reprint the gist of them. 


MR. STRAD’S EXPERIENCE. 

I employed a member of my staff for some months, years 
ago, to make an exhaustive investigation into all the then 
existing matrimonial agencies. She advertised in them all, 
first for a husband and then for a wife, and the correspondence 
resulting therefrom all passed through my hands. Her 
investigations convinced me absolutely of two things. First, 
that there is a great need for an honest matrimonial agency ; 
and secondly, that all the then existing agencies were worse 
than worthless. ‘In nine cases out of ten the advertisements 
were answered by péople who either wanted a mistress or who 
wanted cash. The proportion of apparently genuine to 
palpably fraudulent or, immoral eorrespondents was very 
small, j 

That some were genuine I have no doubt. ‘ Neither have I 
any doubt whatever as to the urgent and crying need that. 
exists to-day for the evolution of some honest broker who 
would as a matter of business act as go-between in order to 
bring. about marriages, It could he discreetly done, and it. 
needs to be done. 


WHY A BUREAU IS NEEDED. 


No one who reflects for a moment upon the conditions of 
modern civilisation can doubt the need of such an institution 
as a marriage bureau. It is needed in order to afford the 
marriageable of both sexes those opportunities of preliminary 
friendly meetings which every village lad and ‘lass enjoy on 
the village green, in the lanes, and at the doorstep. Village- 
life is the norm of a healthy human existence. The 
utmost that we can hope to do with all our philanthropies 
is to supply the dwellers in our crowded towns with some 
approximation to the opportunities which every villager 
enjoys in the shape of communion with nature and cemmunion 
with his kind. ‘There are probably ‘thousands of men in the 
City of London who can call no woman by her Christian name, 
and as many thousands of women to whom every man in'the 
metropolis is only Mr, Somebody, not Tom or Dick or Harry: 
There are two ways of escape from this City of Deadly 
Solitude at present made and provided by the world. There 
is the public-house bar, and there are the streets. Of the two 
the latter are by far the most frequented, and. the most efféc- 
tive. Iam not alluding to illicit intercourse, but to the bond 
Jide, honest acquaintances that spring up in the streets of 
London between men and women, But they are casual, and 
to many of the-best:of both sexes acquaintances made in the 
streets are shunned as contamination. : 


THE CHURCH AS MATCH-MAKER. 

The Church, a8 usual, being nursing-mother of mankind, has. 
made some provision, perhaps on the whole the most 
effective and general provision that has yet been afforded the 
marriageable mass for sorting itself into pairs. The Sunday- 
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school has been much praised, and deservedly, for the influence 
it has exerted upon the younger genération. It is an excellent 
educational. institution. But if it never had taught boy or 
girl to read. a Bible, it would have deseryed to rank amon 

the most beneficent inventions of these later days, because o 
the invaluable social services it has rendered in affording 
opportunities for match-making. The Sunday-school in 
England is the great field for mixed education. Under these 
circumstances, sweethearting, courting and marriage-making 
proceed as merrily as can, be desired. Church choirs also 
have their uses in the same great service. Let no one despise 
the Church as a matrimonial agency. When the Church set 
up the marriage altar, it was bound by its great commission 
te endeavour, if agencies failed, to supply. the great funda- 
mental human need for discovering the destined partners who 
ought to plight their faith before that altar. 


ONE THING THAT CAN BE DONE. 

Hence, as a practical solution of this question, for all persons 
who are not by unbelief or indifference severed from: the 
Church, I would say, Let us by every means inour power multiply 
the side shows of. the Church, and develop. the opportunities 
of social intercourse between the youth of both sexes on the 
safe and well-guarded ground of the Sunday-school and the 
other accessories of our religious organisations. 

It is for those who are without ‘that the need for a matri- 
monial bureau is the greatest.. If I had a few thousand 
pounds wherewith to establish a well-appointed social marriage 
club, and leisure to work it, I should like nothing ‘better, 
either as a business speculation or as a work of genuine social 
plilanthropy, than to found and conduct such a venture. The 
need is great. But the enterprise of supplying it would be 
accompanied by many risks. 





GLORY QUAYLE. 
Tue Unronpine or Hati Catne’s Latest Herorne. 


In the. Windsor Magazine.for January we have another 
bateh of Mr. Hall, Caine’s new serial, “The Christian.” 
It is chiefly interesting because of the unfolding of the 
character of Mr. Hall Caine’s latest heroine, Glory Quayle, 
who from the natural innocence of the Isle of Man: -has 
come to be a probationer in the hospital of Martha’s 
Vineyard. The last word in this instalment of the serial+ 
is Glory Quayle’s signature, which runs thus, “ Glory 
Quayle, March Hare and Mad Woman.” March hare and 
mad woman she is indeed, and heading fair to get into a 
horrible scrape, for even in this second instalment .she 
has almost broken off with the Reverend Joha Storm, who, 
full of misery, has departed from his curacy and his 
chaplaincy at the hospital, to live in retreat with an 
Anglican brotherhood in Bishopsgate Street. His 
troubles, it must be admitted, did not entirely come 
upon him because of his devotion to his madcap 
Glory. In his capacity as curate to Canon Wealthy 
he had to occupy the pulpit one Sunday morning, 
and had availed himself of the opportunity to launch 
a tirade against the marriage market of society in 
terms which scandalised the congregation, leading among 
other things to his receiving leave of absence from his 
vicar. The chief interest:of the story, however, is centred 
in Glory, who in this current month has various, experi- 
ences. Among other things she makes the acquaintance 
of one Drake, private secretary to the Home Secretary, 
with whom, when a girl in short frocks, she had attempted 
to elope. He is a friend of a worn-out blasé man about 
town, Lord Robert Ure, who is the villain of the piece. 
Glory meets Drake at the Nurses’ Ball at St. Bartimzus’s, 
and he brings her home at three o’clock in the morning. By 
way of incident on the way home, we are told, he reached 
one arm ‘round -her shoulder, put his hand under her 
chin, tipped up her face, and kissed her on the lips. 
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“ Darling,” he whispered. Glory did not speak, her head 
dropped, she felt her cheeks burn’red, and she hid her 
face in her hands. There was a momentary sense of 
dishonour, almost of outrage. But it was very momen- 
tary, however, for we soon after find her making her first 
visit to the Lyceum, with Drake, Lord Robert, and Lord _ 
Robert’s mistress, who is also a nurse at St. Martha’s 
Vineyard. Of course Glory was stage struck, and. aecom- — 
panied the whole of the performance, “Much Ado about 
Nothing,” by the audible comments of a country cousin 
who mistakes the play for reality. Next morning she 
imitated Beatrice and Benedict before the patients in the 
hospital, much to their amusement, but much to the 
scandal of the ward sister, who reports her to the matron: 
But as if this wero not enough, Glory with her friend, 
Polly Love, attended a rehearsal and went behind the 
scenes with Lord Robert and Mr. Drake, and then after 
the rehearsal they went to these gentlemen’s chambers for 
tea. The following passage describes the latest phase in 
the evolution of this latest of heroines :-— 


“In the interests of my sex I wanted to see how two boys 
could live in rooms all by themselves, and it’s perfectly shock- 
ing how well they get on without a woman. Of course I 
whipped off my hat at once and began to put things straight 
for them, and then I made the tea. 

“* By this time the gentlemen had changed into their jackets, 
and I sent them flying around for cups and saucers:and sugar 
basins. It turned out that they had only:one in the 
place, and when anybody wanted to stir her tew she said, * Will 
you oblige me with the spoon, please?’ What fun it was! 
We laughed until we cried—at least one of us did—and eventu- 
ally we managed to break the teapot and a slop basin, and to » 
overturn a standing lamp. It was perfeetly delightfal. 

“ But the best sport was after tea was over, and Glory was 
called on for imitations of the people we had seen at the 
theatre. Of course she couldn’t imitate a man. while she was, 
in a woman’s frock, so being as bright as diamonds »that 
night and twice ‘as impudent as a white stone,’ she actually 
conceived the idea of dressing up in a man’s clothes! 
Naturally the gentlemen were enchanted, so I hope Auntie 
Rachel isn’t terribly shocked. Mr. Drake lent me his knicker-_ 
bockers and a velvet jacket, and Polly and I went into the 
bedroom, where’she helped me to find the way to put them on. 
With my own blouse and my own hat (I am wearing a felf one 
now with a broad brim and a feather) and of course my own 
slippers and stockings I made a bogh of ‘a boy, I ean tell you. 
I thought Polly would have died of delight in the bedroom, 
but when we came out she kept covering her face and ¢rying,. 
‘Glory, how can you!’ eS: 

“I’m afraid I sang and talked more than was good. for the 
soul, but it was all Mr. Drake’s doing. He declared I was 
such a marvellous mimic that it was simply a waste of time 
and the good gifts of God to go on hospital nursing any longer. 
And I do believe that if anything happened, and ‘the need 
arose, he would —— we ae 

“Only fancy Glory a public person, and all'the world and” 
his wife going down on their knees to her! But then it’s” 
fearful to think of being an actress, isn’t it?” 





’ Tuure is plenty of good reading in Temple Bar this 
month. “A personal experience of a hurricane in 
Mauritius” is a very vivid. bit of writing. . Poetic 
memories are plentifully stirred by a loving sketch. of, 
Thomas Hood, and by Miss Jane A. Leeper’s account.of 
her tour in Goldsmith’s country-—near Athlone in. 
Ireland. Mr. J. C. Paget traces the wanderings of ‘the 
Dome, from the Pantheon at Rome, ‘to St. Sophia im . 
Constantinople, to St. Mark’s, away to the Taj Mahal at 
Agra in India, and on to Syria and Egypt and Granada: 
a favourite alike in Mo:!em and Christian architecture. 
There is a sketch of Swaledale and its old-world life. - 
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CAN CHRISTIANS LAUGH OR SMILE? 
An ArtTicLe THAT Makes Tuem Do Boru. 


Oan Christians lavgh or smile? asks the Rev, T. E. 
Bridgett in the January number of the Dublin Review. 
The question is suggested by a passage in one of George 
Eliot's articles in the Fortnightly Review, in which she 
maintained that, wherever the tremendous alternative of 
everlasting torments is believed in so that it becomes a 
motive determining the conduct of life, not only persecu- 
tion, but every form of saverity and gloom are the legiti- 
mate consequences. Mr. Bridgett says :— 


I would give a candid answer to the question: Can Chris- 
tians, consistently with a lively faith, feel natural joy in any- 
thing? (Supernatural, or spiritual joy need not enter into 
this discussion.) Is gloom our normal state? Is mirth a 
rebellion of the sturdy human heart against being shut up by 
the Church within a valley of tears? 


He makes two answers to tie question—‘hat, first, as 
a matter of fact, things have not been as George Eliot 
says; and, secondly, as a matter of theory, it is opposed 
to the natural experience of mankind in dealing with 
torments not everlasting but undoubtedly real :—- 

It is not true, either historically or theoretically, that gloom 
and persecution have been, or ought to be, the results of belief 
in the fires of hell. Belief in hell is found united: with 
untiring benevolence, the tenderest compassion, and the 
broadest toleration. So little did the belief in hell supply an 
inducement to persecution, that Blessed Tuomas More found 
in it a strong motive for compassion. Neither good sense nor 
practical philanthropy requires that we should keep our souls 
in perpetual tension and distress by the thought of woes which 
we have not the duty to alleviate at present. A benevolent 
and charitable lady, who in due season will co-operate in 
works of mercy, is not to be thought heartless because she 
enjoys sweet music in her sheltered drawing-roon, knowing all 
the time that within a circle of half a mile acts are being 
performed, or pains are being endured, that would thrill her 
soul with anguish could she witness them. 


Mr. Bridgett refers at the close of his article to the 
argument drawn from the example of Jesus, of Whom it 
has often been. remarked that, while the Gospal tells us 
that He wept, it never telis us that He smiled. The true 
answer to this, of course, is that smiling being a perfectly 
natural and normal function of the good man, it was no 
more necessary to mention the smiling of Christ than it 
was to chronicle the circulation of His blood, or the due 
performance of the functions of digestion. These things 
are @ matter of course. A little child, hearing the dis- 
cussion as to whether or not He ever smiled, answered, 
“Of course He did, or little children would never have 
taken to Him.” That is obviously true. A smileless 
face would of all things most repel a little child. 
Mr. Bridgett, however, does not appear to recognise these 
answers to the conventional belief on the subject, and he 
sets himself to labour with more ingenuity than success 
to prove how it was that Jesus did not smile. Even 
George Eliot herself must have admitted that a Christian 
might lawfully smile, at least internally, when he came 
upon such an argument as the following :— 

There is an intellectual imperfection in laughter that was 
incompatible with the elevation of Our Lord’s human soul. 
As man He had vision, not faith. Now laughter, according 
to Aristotle, is an affection of the soul and body which arises 
from the sudden perception of something that is incongruous, 
yet neither painful, nor pernicious. As God can have. no 
sudden perceptions, neither could the human soul of Jesus 
Christ, enjoying as it did the Beatific vision. 

Mr. Bridgett’s arguments are absurd, but his con- 
clusion is all right. 
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THE HOBBY-HORSE CIRCLES. 


Wuen a new thing is propounded it takes some time — 
for its advantages to be perceived by the general public. 
Perhaps, therefore, I have no reason to be surprised that 
the response to the proposal of the Hobby-Horse Circulars — 
has hardly met with the response that I expected. I — 
have only had three requests from readers who desire to” 
be placed in communication with others for the purpose — 
of forming a cirele for the discussion of subjects in ~ 


which they were interested. These applications are as 
follows :— 


fpeling Reform and Fonografi—H. Drummonp, Hetton le © 
Will it be 


Hole, Co. Durham. 

The Moral Standard of the New Sscial State. 
Christian ?—Rosr. Ernst, 8, Redquay Terrace, -Dolph 
Lane, Leeds. . 

The Study of Shakespeare, Best critical works on, and how to 
use them.—W. D. Wixson, 22, Kirkwynd, Kirkeaidy. 


The above correspondents wish to join or to form 
circles of ten or more persons interested in the above 
subjects, for interchange of opinions and suggestions by 
the aid of the Hobby-Horse Circular. 


RULES OF THE HOBBY-HORSE CLUB. 


Any person who has a particular hobby of his own 
can have it affiliated to our Club on applying for member- 
ship and expressing his willingness to abide by the 
general rules, which are as follows :— 


1.—Contributions to the Hobby-horse Circular to be written 
on one side of the paper of uniform size. 

2.—Each Member to retain the Circular for two days only, 
and then post it on to the next Member in rota. 

3.—Any Member of a Circle retaining it beyond the two 
days, must place stamps to the value of a penny per day in 
the eover of the Circular for each day the Circular has been 
retained over time. 

4.—After the first round of the Circular, each Member will 
detach his previous contribution, retain the same, and replace 
it with his new paper. 
» 0.—The Correspondence pages will be allowed to run at the 
Secretary’s discretion. 

6.—Any Member failing to make any contribution, inquiry, 
or observation, to enclose sixpence fine in lieu thereof. 

7.—All applications for Membership to Circles should be 
accompanied by one shilling entrarice fee. 

8.—The Secretary of each Circle should be free, if more 
than ten Members apply for admission, to form further 
Circulars, and to appoint any one of the applicants to act as 
Secretary. 


9—That the Secretaries of each Circle formed should - 


undertake to request any Member whose contributions seem 
to him to be worthy of a wider publication than that of the 
Circular of ten to forward the same to the editor of the 
Review oF Reviews. 





How Wedding Cakes are Made 


Marg A. Bzttoc contributes to the Woman at Home 
a copiously illustrated paper describing how Messrs, 
Bollard, of Chester, have made the wedding cakes for 
the Prince of Wales and all the Royal Family. The 
construction of these cakes tends to become more and 
more marvellous every year. Marie Belloc says :-— 


The actual process of baking lasts from five to seven hours, 
and at this stage, when the tins are turned out in the cake- 
room, each cake resembles nothing so much as one of the 
celebrated Cheshire cheeses. No cake is sent out until it has 
matured for at least six months, and the demand is of such an 
extensive character that a stock of over two thousand pounds 
is always kept in the seasoning-room. 
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CYCLOMANIA MORBUS, | 
By a Croo-mab Doctor. 


Dr. SHADWELL contributes to the National Review 
an alarmist article concerning “The Hidden Dangers of 
Cycling.” If he be right, it would seem we are about to 
witness the evolution of a new class of specialists 
corresponding to the mad doctors who are so well known 
under the Lunacy Acts. For want of better title we 
may call them cyclo-mad doctors, and just as we know 
a mad doctor is always ready to discover signs of 
incipient lunacy in the simplest departure from the 
regular routine, so the cyclo-mad doctor is disposed to 
discover symptoms of the new disease—which again, for 
want of a better name, we may ghristen Cyclomania 
Morbus—in every headache of which a. rider may 
complain. It is worth noting by the way that Dr. 
Shadwell confines his alarmist propoundings to bicycles; 
the tricycle is everything that could be desired. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE BICYCLE. 


His case against the bicycle is that the physical exer- 
tion requisite for propelling it bears no relation at all to the 
nervous exhaustion which, he maintains, is the natural 
and necessary result of cycling. Hence the rule that holds 
good in every kind of exercise, to leave off when you feel 
tired, cannot be invoked for the guidance of bicyclists. 
A bicyclist may feel quite fresh while he, or'still more, 
she, has subjected his system to a nervous strain which 
results in ghastly organic diseases, 


EXOPHTHALMIC GOITRE, 


Here are a few examples which Dr. Shadwell would 
apparently have us believe are typical cases :— 

In one case within my knowledge a girl developed exoph- 
thalmie goitre as the result of a rather long ride, which she 
supposed herself able to accomplish without difficulty. Her 
throat swelled at the time, never went down, and quickly 
developed into a well-marked case. This obseure but serious 
affection is said to be chiefly caused by “ mental excitement.” 
Another form of organic injury that I have come across is 
internal inflammation, of which the symptoms are much pain 
and a kind of chronic dysentery, extremely obstinate, and of 
the most lowering character. ‘ 


INTERNAL INFLAMMATION. 


The first case that I noticed was that of a lady, of good con- 
stitution, active and able to hold her own at other forms of 
exercise. She mastered the machine with exceptional facility, 
almost at the first essay, and was an easy and graceful rider. 
But being rather timid she never rode more than a mile or two 
at a time, and that at the most moderate pace. Nevertheless, 
this trouble developed itself, and did not subside for months, 
to the great detriment of her health, which has not yet 
recovered. At first I was not sure about the cause, but the 
recurrence of acute symptoms so long as the bicycle was used, 
and their gradual subsidence when it was completely laid 
aside, left no doubt. 

APPENDICITIS. 


Since then, other precisely similar cases have occurred 
within my knowledge. And I notice that quite recently one 
of the medical journals has called attention to the occurrence 
of appendicitis caused by bicycle riding. 

These, however, Dr. Shadwell admits, are not very 
common, What he maintains to be very general is that 
the cyclists suffer from nervous maladies, The ill effects 
of cycling 
rather resemble the effects of over-indulgence in tobacco or 
alcohol, and are nearly allied to that affection of nervous origin 
which is called sick headache 

THE NERVOUS TENSION OF THE BICYCLIST. 
He then proceeds to explain, in a passage which is 
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uite sufficient to = reader to take the measure 
Dr. Shadwell ‘as otest br eed Barrator:— st 

Various causes are assignéd for these nervous , 
Some blame the saddle, others the vibration or the mechanical 
defects of the machine ; and no doubt anything which inereases 
discomfort tends to aggravate the mischief. But all these 
factors are common to the tricycle, which has been found void 
of- offence. The vera causa seems to. lie in the extreme 
instability of the two-wheeled machine, which can. never be 
left to itself for a single moment without dismoutting” In 
this respect bicycling differs from any other occupation what- 
ever. The strain of attending to it may not be very in 
itself—sometimes it is, and sometimes it is ‘not—but it never 
ceases, and this incessant tension is the thing. which tells 
upon the nerves. Has anybody ever seen persons on. bicycles 
talking and laughing and looking jolly, like persons enga 
in any other amusemént? Never, I swear. Doubtless 
can at a pinch, but in practice they don’t. All their attention 
is given up to the road and the machine. With set faces, 
eyes fixed before them, and an expression either anxious, 
irritable, or at best stony, they away, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left, save for an instantaneous flash, and 
omens not at all, except a word flung gasping over the 
shoulder at most. 

ARE BICYCLISTS NEVER JOLLY ? 

When I read this extraordinary description of cycling 
and cyclists of to-day, I recalled some of the prt 
summer evenings, which with all my family 4 
friends, I — cycling on the South Coast. We were of 
all ages and both sexes, and a jollier company it would 
have been difficult to find, either teeing, riding, 
romping, or in any other amusement. Now and agai 
we would join hands and ride in procession two and two, 
or we would break up into clumps, tell stories and 


as we went along, or the whole lot of us would havea . 


jolly sing-song as we rode. Why were we sojolly? The 
sense of rapid riding, of easy motion divorced. any 
consciousness of constraint or danger, enabled us to feel 
more like birds than is ever possible without the inter- 
vention of the wheel. As for the nervous strain and 
fixed stare and all the rest of it, it may exist in crowded 


streets, but elsewhere—nonsense! . No doubt you can find 


people who can make a toil of any pleasure, but to hold 
these idiots up as the normal bicyclists, is just. to goa 
little too far. 
CYCLING AS A BRAIN REST, i 

There is om ae — that may be raised in 
connection with cycling from the exactly opposite point 
of view of Dr. Shadwell. I roumsubet: bee tatoo ea 
discussing the question of different kinds of am 
as brain rests with Mr. Grant Allen. He maintained 
that cycling was only useful from that point of view so 
long as the cyclist had not perfect management of his. 
machine. In order to secure a brain worker brain rest, 
the great desideratum is to set up in the mind an 
attitude of constant expectancy which prevents thoughts 
reverting to theold rut. Hence the advantage of salmon 
fishing as a rest for overworked brain students. Thus, 
it would be observed, Mr. Grant Allen’s view is exactly 
opposite to Dr. Shadwell. I should say that most 
cyclists will agree with me in differing with both. There 
is no doubt that an attitude of constant is set 
up in the mind when you are trying to ride a cycle before 
you have your balance, but if, after you have mastered 


the mystery of the wheel, you wish to set 7 such an, 
an to try 


attitude of expectancy, nothing can be easier than: 
to cycle without your hands on the handle-bar and your 


eyes shut. It is rather a risky experiment excepting on” * 


a very straight smooth road on which you are practically 


alone, but for setting up an attitude of keen expectancy a 


it beats salmon fishing altogether. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THE Contemporary Review contains one or two notable 
articles, The paper relating to the Russo-Chinese Treaty 
is noticed elsewhere. 


“ PLEASE, RUSSIA, PLEASE TAKE CONSTANTINOPLE! ” 


Sir R. K. Wilson, in a paper entitled “ Shall we invite 
the Russians to Constantinople?” pleads very earnestly 
in favour of taking this course. He admits that the 
Russians don’t want to take it; but he thinks their coy 
resistance could be overcome if they were practically 
coerced into taking Constantinople against their will by 
combined Europe :— 

And, on the whole, history forbids me to believe that Russian 
resistance to a bond fide European mandate, justified by 
incorrigible’ Turkish misgovernment, pressed’ in a friendly 
spirit on ‘the broad ground of humanity, and clogged by no 
needlessly vexatious conditions, would be very obstinate. For, 
after all, Constantinople means much more to a, Russian than 
to an Englishman, a Frenchman, or a German. 


The good baronet’s paper is enough to make Lord 
Beaconsfield turn in his grave, but Sir Robert Wilson is 
very uncompromising :— 

Should it turn out, when the whole corresporidence comes to 
be published, that all proposals for effective coercion finally 
fell through owing to the refusal of Russia to co-operate except 
upon condition of having a free hand at Constantinople, and 
the refusal of England to agree to that condition, history will 
hold us, rather than Russia, responsible for any horrors that 
may subsequently occur. 


AN APPRECIATION OF LORD ROSEBERY. 


Mr. Norman Hapgood writes a brief article upon Lord 
Rosebery, of whom he says :— 

He has the virtues of the cultivated few, and lacks. the 
abilities that alone can reach the many. 


He describes him as a statesman whose whole career 
has been an illustration of the futility in large action of 
a mind which in sport is so charming :— 

-What more natural than that his shrewdness and elegance 
should even trouble the average Englishman, should certainly 
be no. compensation, since the average Englishman is so much 
that Lord Rosebery isnot? The average Englishman is a 
» man of action, of unconscious poetry in sentiment, but of little 
. artistic feeling, positive, prejudiced, and efficient. Lord Rose- 
bery’s is in an extreme degree the critical temperament, and 
three doubters, as some Frenchman put it, do not equal one 
believer. ‘The detached, sceptical, literary temperament ;' has, 
as a rule, been distrusted by the masses; and England as a 
whole, although it has followed men who enjoyed artistic 
pursuits as ‘side issues, has never followed anybody in whom 
the artistic qualities were more prominent than the moral and 
active ones. ‘The. people do not admire a man who hates to 
move until he is convinced on logical grounds, any more than 
they admire in their intellectual world a thinker who has only 
rationality. 

THE LATEST IDEAS OF MR, FRANCIS PEEK. 


Mr. Francis Peek writing on “ Elementary Education - 


and Taxation” makes various suggestions. ‘One which 
he presses most earnestly is that members of the School 
Board should be elected for six years instead of three :— 


Instead of a triennial election, a third of the members of 
each Board should retire every two years. This would allow 
sufficient infusion of new blood to prevent stagnation, whilst 
the majority, having learned their business, would bé able to 
conduct it with much better success. Many of the ablest men 
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would then remain on the Board, who will ‘not now incur the | 


annoyance and expense of triennial elections. 





With reference to the financial difficulty which con- | : 


fronts our elementary schools Mr. Peek says :— 


It has been proposed that the Government should take upon fe 


itself the payment of the salaries of all teachers in elementary 
schools, and this suggestion has much to recommend it. It 
would give the teachers an official position, it would also 
remove the present unfair difference in the pay of those who 
serve under extravagant Boards, and those who serve under 
Boards where an economical spirit prevails. Perhaps no plan 
on the whole would give more satisfactory help to poor schools 
of all kinds and be so free from objection. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 


Miss Lidgett somewhat tardily takes up the cudgels 
on behalf of the Poor Law Schools which have been so 
severely “slated” by Mrs. Barnett and the other 
members of the recent Departmental Committee. ‘Miss 
Lidgett maintains that things have been immensely 
improved in the administration of the Poor Law Schools, 
and that at present they are being, held up to exe- 
cration for all the sins that had been committed .and 
repented of,-and of all the faults that have long ago been 
remedied. The fullowing is Miss Lidgett’s idea of what 
should be done :— 

Local interest must be stimulated and held available for 
the most zealous work. On the other hand, a central autho- 
rity is needed to gather in experience from all quarters, to 
provide expert advisers, to bring up the backward boards of 
managers to the standard of the best. The Local Government 
Board is the central body most fit to guide.’ It has been 
forcibly said that the duties of this Department are so, varied 
that none can be efficiently performed. | [t is not necessary’ to 
argue over this now. For the children we ask that the work 
shall be specialised, and that a department, to be called the 
Children’s Department, be formed in the Local Government 
Board, that it shall have a staff deyoted to the Poor Law 
children alone, and that it, shall supervise the work of 
guardians and local authorities all over the country, including 
the emigration and after care of suitable children who have 
no family ties to keep them in England. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. W. H. Dickinson expounds, from the point of view 
of the Progressive Party, what policy should be adopted 
in dealing with the question of the water supply of 
London. He says :— 

The only logical solution of the question is to follow the 
lines of precedent and general -principles, and place the water 
supply in the hands of the proper representative bodies both 
inside and outside the county. Such a solution is not only 
possible, but is practicable and advisable, and far more likely 
to be successful than the establishment of a new admini- 
strative body side by side with the’ various authorities now 
in existence, which not only would have no direct or effeetive 
connection with many of those bodies, but might, indeed, 
often come into collision with them. 


THE FATE OF MR. PATMORE’S LAST POEM. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse writes a very charming paper 
entitled “‘ Coventry Patmore: a Portrait.” It is a portrait, 
delicately but vividly painted, and gives a better picture 
of the dead poet than anything I have come deross in 
the course of my reading. Mr. Gosse ‘tells the’ story of 
the fate of the last poem that he ever wrote. After 
labouring at it for some time and completing it to his 
own satisfaction, he suddenly burnt it, and as no copy 
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existed, it has been lost to thé world’ for ever. ‘The 
poem was entitled “Spousa Dei,” and it was destroyed 
because— 

he had come to the conclusion that, although wholly 
orthodox, and proceeding no further than the Bible and the 
Breviary pernntted, the world was not ready for so mystical 
an interpretation of the significance of physical love in 
religion, and that some parts’ of the book were’ too daring to 
be safely placed in all hands. The “Spousa Dei,” this 
vanished masterpiecd; was not very long, ‘but polished and 
modulated ‘to the highest degree of perfection. |. No existing 
specimen of Patmore’s prose seems to me so delicate, or 
penetrated b ani so high a charmof style, as this lost book 
was. I thin at, on successive occasions, I had read it all, 
much of it more than once, and I” suppose that half a dozen 
other intimate friends may have seen it. The subject of it 
was certainly surprising: » It was not more sor less than an 
interpretation of the love between the soul and God by an 
analogy of the love between a, woman,and a man; it was, 
indeed, a transcendental treatise on divine desire seen through 
the veil of human desires, The purity and, crystalline passion 
of the writer carried him over the most astounding difficulties, 


but perhaps, on the whole, he was right in considering that it ° 


should not be thrown to the vulgar. Yet the scruple which 
destroyed it was simply deplorable; the, burning of “* Spousa 
Dei” involved a distinct logs to literature. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 


Professor Gwatkin has a brief paper entitled “ Irenseus 
on the Fourth Gospel.” Mr. Howard, Evans compiles some 
religious statistics of England and Wales, with. the fol- 
lowing result :— 


Communi- 8.8. 8.8. 
cants. Teachers. - Scholars. Sittings. 
Protestant Free Churches .;,, 1,807,723 313,635 3,103, 285 7,610,003 
Church of England . .. «. 4778,251 200,596 2,329,813 6,778,288 





THE NINETEENTH’ CENTURY. 

Tar Ninetéenth’ Century for February is singularly off 
the track. It has hardly a single article that deals with 
any subject of the hour. 

LORD CHARLES BERESFORD'S 8{X COMMANDMENTS. 


Under the title of.‘ Urgent Questions for the Council 
of Defence,” Lord Charles Beresford lays down his six 
commandments, which he summarises himself as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Imperative necessity of laying down what the numbers 
are which Authority considers:necessary as a standing number 
for active service, long service ratings. 

(2) A thorough, drastic, and complete reorganisation of ‘the 
R.N.R., both in numbers and training: 

(3) Necessity of re-arming the seventeen useful old ironclads 
We possess. . hanks oa 

(4) Elimination from; the list, of fighting ships (i.e. in.com- 
mission or reserye), of all those obsolete .ships.which jby their 
age, steaming power, and armament must be totally lost in an 
engagement without any adequate recompense. New ships to 
be laid down to take their place. 

(5) Yearly manwuvres between the’ combined services at all 
naval bases of operation. . 

(6) A definite plan of defence, and evidence that it exists by 
our important strategic bases, like Gibraltar, etc., being put in 
@ proper condition to: make such a plan effective. 


WAS THERE A REFORMATION IN ENGLAND ? 


Mr. J. H. Round writes an article which is one. of the 
most decorated with footnotes .of any paper ever. pub- 
lished ina magazine. .He maintains that, contrary tothe 
apparent contention of Mr. George R. Russelland others, 
there really was a Protestant Reformation in England in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. - His article, which was 
provoked by Mr. Russell’s recent papér on’ the same 
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subject, “is intendéd VB rit that’ our ancestors under 
to convert the papistical sora ; 


Elizabeth really inten 
into a Protestant one. 
and records :— 

(1) That the “ Mass ” and its correlative, the “altar,” were 
deliberately abolished and suppressed; and that Oatholies, 
from prelates to laymen, were in no doubt whatever on ‘the. 


He says we learn from documen 


point. ¥y ; 
(2) That “Communion” was substituted. for “Mass,” and 


“table” for “altar” (in practice, as in the Liturgy), the 
latter change being made avowedly on the ground that “the 
sacrifice of the Mass” had ceased, 

(3) That the ordinal (as is now familiar) was again altered’ 
by deliberately excising the words conferring the power to 
“ offer sacrifice.” ‘gh 

(4) That the Articles were made to harmonise isely 
with these changes, not only repudiating the nes 
asserted so late as 1559 by the pre-Reformation Church of 
England (as, indeed, by the whole Catholic Church), but even 
adding (as the priest Raichoffsky cruelly observed to 
Mr. Palmer, from the standpoint of the Eastern Church), 
“abusive language.” 


A PLEA FOR THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, : 


Sir Joshua Fitch explains the exact position in whic 
the London University question stands at present, and 
suggests the Record Year of the Queen might. be utilized 
for the purpose of getting the much-talked-of institution 
finally launched :— : + 

The moment is opportune, and the way seems.to be open- at 
last for the settlement of this long debated question on an 
equitable and permanent basis. _ It is manifest that the present. 


Government and Parliament would derive much, honour and.do 


a signal public service if the sixtieth year of her: Majesty’s 
memorable reign were distinguished by the establishment of 
great university, on a scale worthy of its mipoee position and 
commensurate with the intellectual needs of the metropolis. .;- 


NURSES A LA MODE AND OTHERWISE. °°" **" 


Mrs. Bedford Fenwick replies to Lady. Priestley on. 
the burning question of nurses and their qualifications. 
She describes what has been done to check: the supply 
of ill-trained and incompetent nurses, but, she says:—: 


a considerable section of the public.are still unaware of the 
grave abuses which exist,.of the innumerable parasites which 
cling around the nursing profession and are a disgrace to the 
calling and a continual danger to the sick. ‘The su 

which is strongly advocated is that an Act»of Parliament 
should be passed forming a Nursing Couneil composed of 
medical men and trained nurses, to. which should be eonfided 
supervision over the education of nurses, over. their régistra- 


tion, und therefore over their PAS work—control similar ° 


to that which prevails in the medical profession. By such 
means, and by thé publication of a general Kegister of Nurses, 
the public would be enabled to distinguish a trained from 
an untrained nurse; and by the disciplinary powers of the ' 
Nursing Council any nurse who proved: herself to be 03h 4 
of trust could be removed from the ised’ ranks of the: 
calling. Then, and then only, would the Nurse & la mode 
disappear from the scene which she at present disgraces, 


THE PLAGUE, 


Dr. Montagu Lubbock contributes a paper chiefly 
historical, concerning “The Plague,” from which’ we 
glean the following items of information -~ 

Plague has certainly a parasitic origin, and the’ plague 
bacillus or micro-organism has been discovered by a Japanése 
physician, Dr. Kitasato. Only four pure Enropeans haye as 
yet died from the plague in Bombay, but it is stated that 
more than two thousand natives have fallen victims to this 
terrible disease, which is usually fatal within three days from - 
the commencement of the attack. . About one-half of the people © 
attacked by the plague die in spite of any known form of 
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treatment, the best nursing, the freest ventilation, and the 
purest. air. 
LEGISLATION FOR LAUNDRY WOMEN, 


Mr. Sidney Webb, and two other members of the 
National Union of Women Workers, contribute an 
article in which they set forth what the law has failed 
to do for the protection of laundry women, and conclude 
their paper by explaining what the New Laundry Bill 
must do, They say :— 

It must, to begin with, either exclude, or deal separately 
with, the religious or philanthropic “ institution laundries.” 
It ought, at any rate, to secure absolutely the Sunday day of 
rest, by prohibiting any commercial laundry from working on 
that day. It must, we think, extend to “ young persons” in 
Jaundries the same absolute protection against overtime as is 
secured to them in every other regulated industry. Night 
work, moreover, ought clearly to be forbidilen for giris under 
eighteen, if not (asin other industries) also for women. There 
is no reason why the hours of labour should be longer for 
laundry women than for the women in other trades. And the 
whole experience of factory legislation in the past makes it 
quite clear that, if we really wish the law to be effective, the 
hours of labour and the meal times must be precisely specified, 
the times of beginning and ending work being either tixed by 
the Act, or, at any rate, so defined in advance, with adequate 
notice by the employer to the Factory Inspector, as to make 
it an offence for the laundry to be found at work outside these 
limits. 

Lady Frederick Cavendish follows this up by another 
paper upon the philanthropic laundries. It has been 
objected that it would be very improper to send a 
Government inspector into the laundries in which the 
reclaimed Magdalens and other women are employed at 
laundry work, but Lady Frederick points out that this 
difficulty can be easily surmounted :— 


To avoid any harmful excitement, all that would b2 neces- 
sary would be (a) that the inspector should be a woman; 
(b) that her official position should be unknown to the girls ; 
” that her visits should be unexpected ; (d) that the factory 
regulations should not be hung up in sight of the girls. In 
. addition, it might be well to make it a general rule that the 
inspectress should not question the girls. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Prince Kropotkin gives us his periodical survey of 
recent science. The Dean of Ripon discoarses on the 
interminable theme of individualism and socialism. Mr. 
Herbert Paul reviews “Gibbon’s Life and I.etters,” and 
Mr. E. Mf. Buxton describes a rare deer stalking, or as he 
calls it, a tree’ creeping expedition in the spurs of the 
Carpathian Mountains. His crowning glory wa; to 
shoot a stag that must have been fifty years old, with 
eighteen points to its horns, which weighel twenty 
pounds eight ounces. The weight of the animal itself 
was thirty-six stone. These deer of the Carpathians are 
said to be the finest in Europe. 





THE HUMANITARIAN. 

Tue leading article in the Humanitarian is Madame 
Adam’s account of “ The Position of Women in France.” 
Mr. Oscar Browning pleads for a perpetual exercise 
of sympathy in common life as a comparatively untried 
field of activity. Miss M. E. Browne finishes her 
elaborate paper upon “Marriage and Divorce.” She 
maintains that Anglo-Saxon terms must gave way to 
nineteenth century needs, and the married pair must 
become legal partners with a penalty for breach, Woman’s 
economic independence and man’s equal moral responsi- 
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are, but are not, one flesh while free people. 
MR. SHERARD AND DR. IBSEN, 







Mr. Sherard replies to the accusations that he had’) 


bility alone can fuse the two into what they pretend they : 






Age 


faked up a bogus interview with Dr. Ibsen by maintain- 


ing the substantial accuracy of his report. He denies 


absolutely the story that he had no interview with the — 
famous’ doctor; on the contrary, he says he introduced — 
himself to Ibsen for the purpose of an interview, and had — 
long conversations with him with a view to publication. — 
Mr. Sherard says :— r 


I expressly stated that I did not guarantee his exact words, ~ 
I will, however, say this, that’ having taken no notes, I may ~ 
in one or, two particulars have confused hearsay with 
direct statements. 


him words which were repeated to me as his dicta by others. ’ 
if this be so indeed, I can but express regret, but as to the 
first part of my article—the probable cause of all these tears 
—I do not withdraw one word, and if in touching the idol 
some of; the gilt has been effaced, this is what must happen 
where the gilding is but superficial. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING FOR CHILDREN, 


Mrs, Walter Grove gives the following extraordinary 
prescription for teaching a child of tender years religion 
as part of secular teaching :— ; 


‘A child should on that account be well versed in the current 
teachings of “orthodoxy” as part of its secular education. 
Attendance at church, with a careful talk before and after 
each service, an explanation of such rites and ceremonies as 
“ Grace,” stated hours of conventional prayer or “ lip service,” 
and the ethical objections to their practice, a careful study of 
the Bible together with such Buddhistic teaching as is to be 
found in Pali Scriptures, and in judicious selections from that | 
quaint and interesting collection of Indian tales known as the 
Jakata or Buddhist Birth Stories, and also extracts from. the 
simple and beautiful teachings of Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 
and other so-called heathen philosophers, are to be recom- 
mended as the child’s mental pabulum., 


Poor child! 
THE GARDEN OF EROS. 


There is an allegory entitled “ Day and Night,” by 
Lucas Cleeve, which reminds me that inadvertently last 
month, a notice of a charming little idyl. by Gerda Grass 
was crowded out. It was entitled “ The Garden of Eros: 
An Allegory,” which begins “ Youth lay dreaming on the 
breast of Life,” is very delicately done. Gerda Grass can 
write, and write well. It is the old, old story which she 
has to tell of how Youth strayed into the Garden of Eros 
until the magic melody of the greybeard minstrels. of 
Romance and Poetry died away, and when they had left 
the delights and beauties of the garden were as naught. 
Weary of heart, Youth passed out of the garden sadly. 
Time had touched him, his name was no longer Youth. 
Then,he fared forth to find a fair, sweet lily growing by 
a handsome pile close by, which he plucked, and found 
as he did so that Love whom he set forth to find in the 
ruddy morning :— 

And he, who once was Youth, took with him the lily he had 
a which was a maiden’s love, and, wearing it upon his 

reast, passed through the gates. And see! there met him 
first his own loved minstrels, Romance and Poetry ! 

“Master!” the greybeards said, “ Life gave us to thee and 
we will forsake thee never! We knew. thou would’st come 
here at last, and, wearied of Eros’: pleasure-garden, we but 
stcle on before.” 

And they played, and are playing still, the age-old. magic 
melody that lifteth up Life’s heart. 


I_ talked so much about Ibsen with 
so many. people that I may possibly have attributed to 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Tae Fortnightly is a fairly good number. I notice the 
articles on “The Handwriting on the Wall,” “Treland,” 
and “Spencer and Darwin ” elsewhere. 


THE. FUTURE OF CIVILISATION, 


Mr. H. G. Wells, in an article entitled “Morals and 
Civilisation,” maintains that— 
our civilisation depends upon the possibility of constructing 
a rational code of morality:to meet the complex requirements 
of modern life, and of efficiently organising the forces of moral 
suggestion to render it operative. 


If this be so, he naturally asks himself whether ;the 
time ‘has not come for us to try to evolve a new moral 
code. Here is his suggestion :— 

Are we not, at the present time, on a level of intellectual 
and moral attainment sufficiently high to permit of the formu- 
lation of a moral code, without irrelevant reference, upon 
which educated people can agree? The apparatus of moral 
suggestion, the people who write, preach, and teach that is, 
needs only too evidently the discipline of a common ideal. 
One sees the favourite writer, alert for the coming of the 
boom; the eminent preacher, facing bishopric-ward, with ono 
eye on. the Government and the other on the reporters; the 
distinguished teacher before the camera; the dexterous 
politician, unconscious as to the sources, but precise as to the 
direction, of that wind of popular feeliug that shall presently 
bear him to power. Buta definite stress of cffort to determine 
the development of public ideals is wanting. 


THE CHILD IN RECENT LITERATURE. 


Professor Sully, writing on some studies of child-life 
that have appeared in recent fiction, devotes the most 
space and the most censure to Mrs. Meynell’s book on 
children. He says :— 

Mrs. Meynell’s book is:remarkable in many ways, in none 
more, perhaps, than in this, that while it emphasises the 
modern feeling for childhood as something good in itself, and 
not merely as a promise of grown-up virtue, it presents to us.a 
type of young person which in its fine air of superiority, 
especially to .things insular, its absolute seriousness which 
allows as little room for playfulness as for play, the distinet 
mark of precocity in its language, seems far removed from the 
plane of a natural and unadulterated childhood. Perhaps the 
child of the future is to pass into this type. Yet the perusal 
of Mra. Meynell’s book is fitted to set the old-fashioned child- 
lover praying fervently that the transformation may not be 
yet. To such an one, there has come of late welcome evidence 
that a more winsome kind of child still survives. In the two 
delightful little volumes on child-life recently contributed by 
Mr. W. Canton, we are brought face to face with a perfectly 
sweet child-nature as it reveals itself, not in a chanee and 
rather artificial exchange of civilitics at afternoon tea, but in 
long unhurried hours of companionship. 


The Professor praises Kenneth Grahame’s book, and 
concludes his paper with an account of Barrie’s ‘“‘ Senti- 
mental Tommy.” 

IN PRAISE OF “THE UNKNOWN EROS.” 

Mr. Louis Garvin devotes eleven pages to the praise of 
the odes of Mr. Coventry Patmore, which are published 
under the title of “ The Unknown Eros.” Mr. Garvin is 
not half-hearted in his enthusiasm. He says :— 

The few to whom “ The Unknown Eros” came like a releva- 
tion in literature and a gift to life, must seem to speak a little 
extravagantly. . They are acutely conscious of uttering in- 
credible opinions when they hold “ The Unknown Eros” to be, 
on the whole, the most significant volume of great verse that 
has appeared in England since Keats’s last—the loveliest and 
most poignant, the most purely compact of essential poetry. 
“The Unknown Eros” makes a rich and singular addition to 
the treasure of Euglish poetry. To those who had grotesquely 
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misconceived: the author of “The Angel in thé House” as 
domestic sentimentalist, “The Unknown Eros” revealed. a 

rsonality among the most vivid and virile of our literature. 

he odes suggest an intellect trenchant and delicate; an 
emotion wide and sensitive as the sea “ ure,’ * The. 
Azalea,” “ Farewell,” “The Toys,” “If I were Dead ”—these 
utter the most penetrating cry in lyric poetry. All other 
sorrow seems diffuse, nerveless, trivial beside this sorrow. 
Compared with their strange quality that surgeryof literal 
expression, other styles, all styles, the very idea of style, seem 
artificial. They are intolerable in their simplicity and calm 
and great reality of utterance—fulfilled with the sense of tears: 
in mortal things. ; 


WHAT REFORMATORY SCHOOLS NEED. 


Lord Moukswell describes, by no means eulogistically, 
the various recommendations of the Committee whi 
recently reported on reformatory and departmental 
schools. He is a mau cf experience, and speaks as one 
having authority. He says :— 

What we want. done is not of a sensaticnal character. We 
want, a revision, in the light of long experience, of the qualifica- 
tions for detention in these schools; we want the transfer to 
the Education Department of the educational inspection, but 
not as some of the Committee recommend, a complete transfer 
to the Education Department of the whole jurisdiction over 
these schools; and we want, as every one recommends, that @ 
summary and efficient process of extracting payments from 
unwilling parents should be instituted—possibly the Swiss 
plan of compelling defaulting parents to earn the sum due in 
a house of correction, though no doubt efficacious, might be 
thought unduly harsh. These things we want, and the 
Report of the Committee, instead of helping us, is only too 
likely to prove a hindrance. Fortunately, it is wildly 
improbable that their own recommendations will be carried 
into effect. 


FROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S METHOD OF READING. 


Professor Max Miiller recently addressed the students 
at Manchester College, and publishes his lecture here, 
under the title of “ How to Work.” He Pn with ‘a 
characteristic and interesting philological ‘di ti 
on the origin and meaning of the word “ advice,” which, 
it seems, originally meant “at my vis,” meaning, “at my 
point of view,” so that when you give a person advice, 
you really state things from your point of view. Straying 
into Sanskrit, the Professor points out that the original 
significance of advice was to compel a man to think. He 
then advises the students to put their whole heart into 
their work, to study as widely as possible when ateollege, 
then to concentrate as much as possible u some 
particular branch of study. On the last page he tells us 
how he endeavoured to ‘strengthen his memory, and to 
avoid forgetting what he read. He says that in his 
younger days he accustomed himself to work on slips. 
What that means he thus explains :— 

While reading any book I just noted down on small slips 
of paper whatever seemed to me likely to be of any impo : 
whether a single word, or a name, or a subject. slips 
were thrown into a basket, and, after a time, they were sorted 
out and arranged alphabetically, and pasted in a book. The 
difficulty is, of course, to distinguish between what is important 
and what is not—that-is, in fact, the great difficulty which 
follows us through life, and is almost always the secret of 
success or failure in scientific and ‘literary work. Another 
difficulty is to find out the right word (das Schlagwort) under 
which some important information should be entered. I have 
brought you one of my books, Yon see it is very old, and to 
judge from my Sanskrit caligraphy, I should say it must be 
nearly fifty years old. Yet even now I often get some 
information from these books—nay, I'am sometimes amazed 


to see how much: I knew, and alas, how much [have forgotten. . 


For your own especial and original work you want, of course, 
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a different kind of memoranda. You want an index, and 
these indexes constituted formerly the chief armaments of a 
scholar’s fortress. I still. remember the time when—if my 
memory serves me right~—Lobeck, in. a controversy with 
Hermann, replied with great complacency: “Ah, but I have 
a better index to,Phrynichus than he has!” 


WHAT’ SHOULD BE DONE FOR THE WEST INDIES. 


Sir George Baden-Powell, who has devoted consider- 
able attention to the so-called Doom of Cane Sugar, writes 
somewhat hopefully as to the possibility of saving the 
sugar colonies from the extinction with which they are 
threatened from the bounty-fed beet sugar. He has five 
suggestions as to what should be done, which he enume- 
rated as follows :— : 


1. Fiscal and administrative reform upon the lines laid 
down in 1884. 2. Securing at least most favoured nation 
treatment for West India products. in the United States’ 
markets. 38. Securing closer commercial relations with the 
great. Canadian Dominion. 4. Cheapening telegraphic com- 
munication by completing the all-British Cable. 5. Organ- 
ising a department of an Inspector of Tropical Products, to 
collect and disseminate the best scientific information. 


THE ENTENTE WITH FRANCE. 


A contributor signing himself “Veteran” sets forth 
the arguments which led him to the conclusion that it 
would be very well for England -to be off with its old 
love, the Triple Alliance, and on with the new love in 
the. shape ,of a good understanding with France, which 
he thinks would be mutually advantageous :— 

I can only point out that an understanding with England 
would, in my humble opinion, mect English requirements and 
be agreeable to English tastes. It would also fully re-establish 
the balance as between France and Russia and would thus 
consolidate the Dual Alliance. It would give France the 
independence she now lacks; it would relieve her of the chief 
of her colonial ‘anxieties; it would reinsure her against the 
perils of a possible Russian défaillance ata critical moment, 
and it would much diminish the risks involved in the factious 
tactics of the French Parliament, inasmuch as it would reconcile 
to the present foreign policy of France both the Radicals and 
the Anglophiles of:all parties. 


A MAN WHO BACKED THE RIGHT HORSE. 


Mr. W. B, Duffield, in an article entitled “ Pitt and the 
Eastern Question,” recalls the story of how Fox in 1791 
baffled Pitt, who proposed to go to war about the fortress 
of Ochsakoff, very much as Mr. Gladstone baffled Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1876. Mr. Dufficld says :— 

If it be a sign of statesmanship to take long, as well as wide 
views, of public questions, no one, considering the state of 
affairs wday. will deny to Fox the title of Statesman. In both 
his attitude towards Russia in particular, and, towards foreign 
affairs in general, he is singularly at one with the sanest minds 
among us. Thus ignominiously ended the Russian scare. of 
1791. The nation had unanimously refused to be dragged 
into war by*the most powerful Minister we have ever seen, 
made him reverse his policy in a few days, and broke up an 
alliance.which had been fruitful in tributes to our national 
pride... It was sixty. years ere we finally deserted a policy 
which had become traditional, and substituted for it one of 
hostility to Russia. The situation to-day is the outcome of the 
latter, by which we admitted Turkey into. the comity of 
eivilised Powers, a. proceeding that would haye shocked and 
revolted the Liberal statesmen of. an carlier day. Who will 
say now that they were wrong and their successors right ? 

The other articles are Mr. Lilly’s lecture on “The 
Mission of Tennyson,” Mrs. Wood’s review of “Lady 
Stanley of Alderley’s Girlhood,” and Mr. H.-H. Statham’s 
account of the respective ideals of Lord Leighton and 
Mr, Watts. 
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and Mr. O’Grady’s new “ United Ireland. 
MR, W. EARL HODGSON’S WILD OATS. - 


The greatest surprise in the number is Mr. W. Hart 
Hodgson’s paper entitled “The Wild Oats of Religion,” 
The article would be more accurately described ag 
“ Mr. Hodgson’s Wild Oats,” for what can we think of a 
paper, the gist of which is that the Conservative party 
should cut its historical connection with religious anal 
tion, and practically adopt the programme of the Liberation 
Society ?. Mr. Hodgson says :— ; 

The Conservative party had better be warned in time to 
make religion stand off inits peculiar province, which is where 
men arein private communion with their own consciences. 


But this is not all. He says:— 

The Statutes which made Education compulsory and free 
should be repealed. By resolving upon repeal the Party 
would give scope to the courage of its convictions as well as to 
the courage of its majority. If the Government adopted 
Rate Aid as the means of rehabilitating the Voluntary Schools, 
not one in ten of the Unionist Members would be returned at 
the next General Election. Many a Tory of the truest. blue 
would refrain from supporting any man who had helped to 
raise the rates in behalf of a religion other than that Tory’s 
own. In as far as a Tory is religious, he is religious in 
antagonism to the religion of other Tories. As “Mr. Balfour 
has remarked, to found the finances of the coming Measure 
upon Rate Aid “would be the work of political lunatics.” 
State Aid, unfortunately, is an expedient quite as lunatical. 


GERMAN MISDEEDS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 


A writer who has travelled a good deal in East 
Central Africa brings a damaging indictment against 
German policy in Central Africa :— 

The Brussels Conference declared all arms and ammunition 
contraband. But German East Africa must produce a revenue}; 
and in spite of the Brussels Conference, and to‘the detriment 
of Britain and Belgium and the other‘ parties! to’ that Confer- 
ence, that revenue is. raised by ‘Germany on arms and 
ammunition—over what is, apparently, a Government monopoly. 
All the gunpowder I .have come across in my travels durin 
the last five or six years in the northern half of the Britis 
Protectorate, and as far west as the Congo State frontier, has 
been of German make, dull and unglazed, with, in most Cases, 
the manufacturer’s namé stamped on the kegs. ** 

Thus, on ‘the’ one hand, Germany ‘is raising'a revenue by 
the importation of international contraband goods,'and in this 
way is diverting the ivory trade of the spheres of other Powers 
into her own. On the other, she is giving’a double impetus to 
the Slave Trade; shé is providing guns and gunpowder to 
carry it on, and she is purchasing the proeeeds—namely, ivory 
to swell her revenue, and slaves ravished from the spheres of 
other Powers to till her Arab’s plantations on the coast, 
That the lives of missionaries and ‘traders are thereby 
imperilled and sacrificed, and the tribes are set fighting and 
raiding, and the Slave Trade is renewed and reinspired-—all 
this is as little to the Hast African German as it is to the 
German at home. 


I noricx elsewhere the two articles on South Africa, 


OTHER. ARTICLES. 


Mr. Henry James publishes the first instalment of his 
serial, “ What Maisie Knew.” Mr. Williams gives us the 
second instalment of his a on“ The Foreigner and the 
Farmyard,” which deals with the effect of foreign com- 
petition in the supply of beef, pork, mutton and bacon. 
Count Lutzow describes “ Aneiént Bohemian Poetry,” 
while Frederick Boyle gossips concerning ‘ Contem- 
porary Human Gods,” and Mr. Charles Whibley describes 
with appreciative admiration “Barbey D’Aurévilly,” 
author of “ L’Ensorcelée.” 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. - 


Tux present number has one article of general interest 
in Dr. Shadwell’s “ Hidden Dangers of Cycling,” which 
is noticed elsewhere. There are three articles upon 
bimetallism, two articles on the over-taxation of Ireland, 
occupying altogether thirty pages, to say nothing of 
other pages devoted to the same subject in “The Episodes 
of the Month.” ¢ 

THE REBELLION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

This is.an out-of-the-way article which the National 
Review may be congratulated on having secured. It is 
written by John Foreman, F.R.G.S., who is a.resident. in 
Manilla, It is only a short paper, but it gives the 
reader a point of view that is novel and interesting. 
He says :— 

The government of these islands is theocratic; the govern- 
mental machinery is indeed seculur, but the wire-pullers of the 
policy under which the colony is ruled are the religious 
corporations. No important step is taken without their assent ; 
no drastic reform is introduced without their acquiescence ; 
no functionary, from the highest to the lowest, is permitted to 
retain his post from the moment he ceases to be a persona 
grata in theocratic circles.’ What the natives rebel against is 
theocratie government altogether. ‘The initial cause of this 
rising, like that of 1872, is their hatred of the priests. Their 
fundamental object is to oust the friars. 

Although Mr. Foreman has little sympathy with the 
theocracy of tlie friars, or the Spanish bayonets by which 
it is forced upon the unwilling population, he sums up 
on the whole against the insurgents :— 

The present struggle has now developed into a race contest 
in which we, like the Spaniards, are Europeans, and we wish 
to see no Orientals of any species in ascendency here. More- 
over; British interests in these islands" amount to. several 
millions sterling. With regard to political independence in 
the form of a free united archipelago, the possibility of such a 
scheme is far too remote to merit argument. I'am convinced 
beyond a shadow of:doubt, after many years’ study: of the 
native character, that the most virulent anarchy and. inter- 
necine tumult would be the only result of any sueh. experi- 
ment. 

A BLACKL“G. CURATE. 


The Rev, Anthony C. Deane writes a paper upon 
* Curates,” apparently for the purpose of doing what he 
can to damage the Curates’ Union, to which he does not 
belong. He says :— 

The Curates’ Union is the creation of a small but noisy 
clique, and ‘its peculiar methods are to the ordinary curate 
simply repulsive.. Its numbers and its influence are so 
insignificant that the wisest course would be to ignore it 
altogether, were it not for the fact that its propaganda are set 
forth with the tacit assumption that they are endorsed by the 
junior clergy as a body,’an assumpticn inno way justified by 
fact. On the contrary, most of us repudiate them with the 
utmost emphasis, and view with extreme disapproval this 
attempt to form a kind of Trates Union for priests, the very 
idea of which is so at variance with the dignity of our offiee. 

A SUGGESTION FOR THE RELIEF OF INDIAN FAMINE. 

Mr, W. E. Bear writes an article somewhat cumbered 
with statistics on “Food Crops and Famine in India.” 
He concludes his paper with the following suggestion :— 

That great imports of food will. be needed to keep the 
people from’ starving before the next kharif harvest begins is 
certain, and ‘it would be a serious error to delay any, longer 
the preparations for importation and distribution. , In con- 
sideration of the abundance and cheapness, of maize in the 
United States and elsewhere, the purchase of large quantities 
of this’ grain for India. may be suggested. At the time of 
writing maize would cost less than one-third as much as wheat, 
weight for weight 
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In “ The Episodes of the Month,” the editér makes the 
following statement as to how far Lord -Salisbury’s 
Government is in favour of going to meet the demands of 
the bimetallists :-— #3 a ae 

While recognising that public: opinion is-not ripe for an 
abandonment of the monometallie gold system in Great Britain 
the present Government. is pre’ to co-operate in other 
ways in effecting an international settlement of the silyer 
question. They would be willing in the first to reopen 
the Indian mints which were closed in 1898, and it shonld be 
remembered that this closure has been the only blow we have 
struck at silver since the beginning of the century. ‘The 
Cabinet would also be prepared to constitute a certain amount 
of silver into a part of the Bank reserye,’ In our ban voy 
this is not the full measure of what Great Britain should do, 
but under the circumstances she can hardly be represented as 
blocking the way in the interests‘of gold. See 

Lord Aldenham, Dr. Otto Arendt, and Edmond d@’ Artois 
describe the present position of the Bimetallic movement 
in Great Britain, Germany, and France respectively. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen writes “ Wordsworth’s Youth,” 
taking as his text “La Jeunesse de Wordsworth,” by 
Emile Legouis, Spenser Wilkinson cites Lord Roberts’s 
“Forty-one Years in India” as proving what an utter 
failure the Afghan War was. Mr, Low,.who has been 
appointed Washington correspondent for the National 
Review, writes a letter which is practically a chronique of 
American affairs down to January 15th, 





THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 


A PassING remark dropped in the last number of the 
Rrview or Reviews, has led, I regret to hear, to a 
mistaken impression that the Progressive Review has 
ceased to exist. I believe I said it was too to live, 
or something like that. However, I am glad to know it 
is still alive, and may long continue to exist, if only for 
the purpose of showing what solid mental’ pabulum the 
English-speaking world can digest! The February. 
number contains several articles of considerable interest. 
The first is devoted to a pricking of what they call “The 
Zollverein Bubble.” The second is “The Genesis of 
Jingoism ” written from the standpoint of a disbelieyer in 
Nationalism. “‘The force which. will . break. up mere 
nationalism,” he tells:us, “ are the aggregation of eapital, 
combinations on labour, and the’: conjunction ra 
Occident and the Orient.” . There® is an» interesting 
paper describing a visit paid to Walt Whitman. 
Another paper which may be" read with advantage by 
those who wish to know how things are going in the 
new world, is that on “Freedom in the American 
Colleges.” 
threatens freedom of thought on the part.of professors 
in the American colleges, which are ng more and 
more into the bondage of the capitalist. He who pays 
the fiddler chooses the music, and the millionaires who. 
endow colleges seem to imagine they have a right: to fire 
out professors whose views on questions: of iy, 
capital, and the currency do not accord with what t 
imagine to be their interests. The si articles are 
“The Church of Scotland and Social »” by Rev. 
J. Glasse, D.D., “ Nonconformity in relation to. 
and the Social Movement,” by Richard Heath, and “The 
Municipal Ownership of Land,” by Frederick: Dolman. 
The last two disputants fail to come to any 
conclusion, even as to who are the people who ought’ to 
be stamped out. f Heo 





The writer appreciates the danger which ” : 
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THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 
Tais magazine for February contains several good 
general articles. 
THE QUEEN IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


The first is an excellent paper by Mr. Castell Hopkins, 
which reads like a chapter from his important book on 
the sovereign, which has just been published in Canada. 
Speaking of the action taken by the Queen from time to 
time, Mr, Castell Hopkins says :— 

The Royal correspondence which has been made public 
shows how real has been the Queen’s influence, how strongly 
her voice has been raised from time to time, how close has 
been her touch with contemporary history, how real has been 
her intercourse with its makers and leaders. It is in this 
connection impossible to over-estimate the value to the nation 
of their Sovereign’s position abroad. Through her family 
alliances she keeps in touch with many vital issues: through 
her multiform correspondence she knows more of what is 
transpiring behind the scenes, and in the Courts of Europe 
than any transient adviser or minister could possiby know ; 
through her long experience of diplomatic procedure and 
national tendencies, she is able to estimate the importance or 
otherwise uf existing conditions; while by means of personal 
acquaintanc2 with the characteristics of foreign rulers and 
leaders of the past and present, she is able to gauge, in seme 
measure, their probable action in any given contingency. As 
time passes and the veil is further lifted upon the diplomacy 
of the last fifty years. it will be seen how great and beneficial 
has been the continually growing influence of the Queen upon 
the more important international complications and events of 
the period. 

THE MADAGASCAR WAR. 

Mr, St. Leger Shervinton has been roused by Colonel 
Graves’ papers explaining his failure to defend the 
Madagascar capital, an1 he has written a brief article, 
part of which is devoted to a vindication of his own 
action, after which he launches the following paragraphs 
at his rival :— 

It is hard to believe that Colonel Graves’ motives for “ facing 
the music” were so entirely disinterested as he claims credit 
for. He refused to quit Antananarivo, when the delay of a 
single day might have been fraught with the most disastrous 
consequences, until the Hova Government paid down a bonus 
of £1000, and ‘advanced him six months’ pay. It was always 
believed that the Malagasy would make a stand for their 
capital, and this they undoubtedly did. Had any proper pre- 
parations been made for its defence, and Colonel Graves 
remained to direct it, instead of “ departing,” as Mr. Bennett 
Burleigh informs us he did, I'still belieye General Duchesne’s 
fiying column might have been forced to retire. They were 
without reserves of any description, and could not have main- 
tained themselves in a barren and hostile country. 

OUR AUSTRALIAN COMRADES, 

Colonel Hutton, late commander of the military forces 
of New South Wales, publishes a lecture which he 
delivered on our “ Comradesof Greater Britain ’ before the 
Aldershot Military Society. It is a cheerful paper with 
- jnterésting statistics appended, from which it appeaxs 
that the total number of troops in the Colonies has risen 
from fifty-one thousand in 1869, to eighty-six thousand 
in 1894. This does not include the garrison of Imperial 
troops. ‘There has been a reduction of eight thousand 
in the Canadian forces, which has been more than made up 
by ‘the increase of the Australasian contingent from 
five thousand to twenty-five ‘thousand. Colonel Hutton 
speaks in the highest terms of the Australian troops. He 

says — 
‘’ ‘Real and true discipline, which is the great aim and object 
of all drill and nsilitary organisation, is conspicuous.. I am 
credited with being o strict disciplinarian, so you will perhaps 
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credit me when IL assure you that,.throughout the three years 
I commanded the New South Wales troops, I neyer heard an % 
insubordinate word or gesture, nor among the Militia or 
Volunteers can I recall a single instance of drunkenness or _ 
misbehaviour in camp or otherwise. No man, be he a Cromwell 
or a Napoleon, could drive Australian troops, but a strong and — 


capable leader, no matter how strict, could /ead an Australian 
army to emulate—ay, and surpass if need be—the finest and 
most heroic deeds recorded in the annals of British arms. 





i THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW. 
THE second number of the New Century Review is some- 
what lighter and brighter than the first.. Mr. A, W. 
Hutton’s suggestion that the Anglican Church should 
form the head of a great Federation of Reformed Churches 
claims notice elsewhere. 
THE FALLACY OF “‘ DEFENCE, NOT DEFIANCE.” 

Sir John Colomb strenuously insists on the need of a 
proper system of British defence, which he argues must 
be Imperial and not insular defence. He grants that the 
command of the sea, which is essential to the safety of 
the United Kingdom, practically secures at the same 
time the protection of all sea-girt portions of the Empire. 
But in regard to the portions of the Empire which have 
land frontiers, notably, Canada and India, he points out 
that an effective passive defence of these frontiers, which 
almost equal in length the diameter of the globe, is 
impossible. The only practicable defence is a counter- 
attack on some vulnerable part of the enemy's territory. 
But for this a large and easily mobilised military force is: 
necessary. Such a force we do not possess. Our regular 
army is inadequate. Our auxiliary forces are tied down 
to merety passive defence. The catchword “ Defence, 
not Defiance” covers a dangerous fallacy. Defence to be 
effective must include possibilities of offence. 

WHAT WILLIAM MORRIS MIGHT HAVE DONE, 

Mr, J. C. Kenworthy in closing his “memory” of 
William Morris, first resents the attack made on _ his. 
bequest of £55,000, and then goes on to say :— 

Knowing him, knowing the people he wrought upon, it has 
long seenied to me that had Morris been led to abandon all, 
and throw himself wholly upon the hearts of men,-saying “I 
was William Morris, famous and rich; now I am your brother, 
outcast and poor; take me to your brotherhood,”—then our 
prophet would have become complete in his: office, and the 
pent-up springs of human kindness of which he knew, for 
whose flowing he longed, would have broken out before him. 
All this I feel sure he saw, and strove towards; nay, has 
he not accomplished—who shall say how much ?—something 
of this. 

A STORY OF THE IRON DUKE. 

Major Arthur Griffiths writes on “The Real Wellington,” 
and against the common idea of the Duke’s coldness, 
tells this story :— 

In a public ball-rcon the Duke came across an olt 
soldier friend long lost sight of. To the kindly query 
whether he, the Duke of Wellington, could be of any service 
to this friend, who was on half-pay and unprovided with the 
money so necessary in those days of peace to purchase 
advancement, “ Yer, your Grace, you can ns me a@ very great 
service,” was the prompt reply.\ “If you will give me your 
arm across the room, and appear to take some interest in me, 
you will make my fortune.” The service was forthwith 
rendered, and explanation sought. The fact was that the 
officer in question was paying his addresses to a rich widow 
of the place, who still hesitated to accept him. But she was 
at the ball, and she saw with her own eyes how greatly her 
prétendant was appreciated. This settled the question; the 
officer was accepted, married, bought his way back to full 
pay, rose steadily, till he reached the highest honours. 
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' THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

I notice the article on the financial relations between 
Great .Britain and Ireland under “The. Topic of the 
Month.” 

A CASE OF ABRIDGMENT. 

It would be interesting to hear what Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co., or their counsel, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, have 
to say concerning the review of “ Sir George Tressady ” 
which appears in the Edinburgh this quarter. There are 
twenty-six pages, eight of which are devoted to criticism, 
while eighteen are simply abridgment and extract. The 
abridgment is far more compiete than anything I 
attempted. In the review on “ The Art of Marriage” 
which led to the proceedings in Chancery for violation of 
copyright, I simply dealt with one aspect of the story, 
and scrupulously refrained from spoiling the reader’s 
interest in the story itself by telling how it ended, or by 
attempting any abridgment of the whole tale. Here, 
however, in the Edinburgh, we have the whole story from 
the beginning to the end carefully abridged in eighteen 
pages. It is true the passages quoted bodily do not 
amount to more than one thousand four hundred words, 
£0 there could be no complaint about extracts, but if 
abridgments are to be objected to, there is much more 
cause for action here than there was in my case. The 
Reviewer praises the book, however, and that no doubt 
will be regarded as an “ extenuating circumstance.” The 
gist of his judgment is in the concluding paragraph :— 

We succumb, like Sir George himself, to Marcella, not to 
the politician in petticoats, but to “the kind of human being.” 
We see her limitations, for such they were; we smile at her 
unconscious absurdities; we do not doubt that Lord Maxwell 
himself must have sometimes sighed for repose; but yet with 
all this we admire the noble portrait that Mrs. Ward has 
drawn of a woman worthy to wield the influence which her 
personality inevitably gave her. “Sir George Tressady ” is a 
great book, and, though it is rash to predict, we do not think 
that Mrs. Ward’s heroine will soon fade from the minds of 
men. 

THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


Father Gerard, the Jesuit, with characteristic audacity 
has recently published a book in which he endeavours to 
prove that the Gunpowder Plot, which is annually 
ce'ebrated on the 5th of November, is as mythical as 
Mra. Harris :— 

The conclusions at which Father Gerard arrives are :—l. 

That there was indeed a plot against the Government; but 
that what the aim of the plot was, or how that aim was to be 
attained, is now quite unknown. 2. That the aim cannot 
possibly have been the received one of blowing up the House 
of Leeds, as the story of the powder and the preparations for 
laying it is a tissue of falsehoods. 3. That whatever the plot 
was, the Earl of Salisbury was cognisant of it from the begin- 
ning, if indeed he was not the actual suggester of it. 
The Edinburgh Reviewer sets himself to prove, and in 
the opinion of most of his readers does prove, that Father 
Gerard’s conclusions are baseless, and that we can go on 
celebrating Guy Fawkes Day with a good conscience. 


WILLIAM MORRIS'S RULE OF GOOD TASTE. 


The writer of the article on “ William Morris, Poet and 
Craftsman,” criticises William Morris’s poems and deals 
at some length concerning the other side of the povt 
which finds expression in wall papers and in the produc- 
tion of beautiful books. Speaking of his teaching in the 
matter of household adornment, the Reviewer says :— 

A practical maxim, which Morris laid such stress upon that 
he repeats it twice in emphatic italics, is this: “Have nothing 
in your houses that you do not’ know to be useful or believe to 
be beautiful.” That maxim is absolutely true and universally 
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applicable, and its mere application would at one sweep put ot 


end to bad taste and vulgarity in the daily x 

our lives. The words form a veer geet summary of the” 

of improvement in houschold taste which Morris did so mueh 
to initiate and carry out. ‘ 


' THE FRENCH TOLICY IN ALGERIA. 


The writer of the article on Algeria, which is a r 
full of interesting facts, comes to the same conctamen 
that most other writers on the subject have done, viz., 
that the French are unfitted for colonizing; and 
Algeria is a case in point :— 

Algeria is. and must for long be, a series of experiments. 
Those experiments, when handled by an amazing number of 
officials, represent at this moment an annual loss to France 
(that is, to the French taxpayers) of three millions of francs. 
Perhaps France contains few private individuals of abilityandc 
patriotism keenly desirous‘to succeed, and able to bear ys 
and reverses. Algeria is rich, and diversely rich, and it 
remains for Frenchmen to decide whether they are content 
with a decrease in the number of foreign vessels ma at 
Algerian ports, and with a system of nursing by the State 
which, after nearly half a eentury of peace, leaves the colony 
piteously unfit for self-development, and very far from being 
self-supporting. 

LORD ROBERTS. 2 

The first place in the article is devoted to a review and 
analysis of Lord. Roberts’ “ Forty-one Years in India.” 
The Reviewer says :— 

The general impression left by these reminiscences is a 
confident belief that they will interest a very large class of 
English men and women. The personal narrative of a soldier 
has always this advantage, that his autobiography is naturally 
dramatic, and action lends itself best to this kind of literature. 
It is the most picturesque of human documents, because a 
military life has the dignity of danger; and the hereditary 
instincts of mankind are rightly attracted by seenes and 
incidents of combat. . 'The book has also its professional value ; 
while by all who have served, or are likely to serve, in India, 
it ought to be carefully studied for the lessons that it offers 
and the examples given of the ways and methods of war, in a 
country which has long been the training-ground of good 
soldiers and administrators. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PRESS. 


The writer of the review upon the book recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Charles Cooper, the editor of the Scotsman, 
on the Press, takes an optimist view of journalism, He 
says :— 

Decade by decade the Press steadily improves.’ Its tone 
rises. It provides the public with an ever-increasing variety 
of reading. It commands the services of the ablest men in 
the country. [In the national discussion of polities it, is 
largely taking the place of Parliament itself... The story of 
the Scoteman is an illustration of what has been happening 
with other newspapers al! over the kingdom, 

Considering the intense national spirit of the Scotch, 
the following passage from the Review is interesting :— 

It is @ very curious fact that the editors of the Scoteman 
and of the Dundee Advertiser, which together provide the news- 


paper supply of a very large proportion of the Scottish peop le, 
should both be Englishmen; for Sir John ‘ioe. as well as 


Mr. Cooper, is from the South, and, like him, his earliest 
newspaper training in Hull. ' 
OTHER ARTICLES. . - 
The elaborate article on the progress and procedure of 


the Civil Courts of England will appeal to a very select ~ 


class of specialists of the } was jadicial 
The article on “ Rooks an : 
slight for a quarterly, although.interesting enough so far as 
itgoes. The other articles are “ Ulster before the Usion” 
and the new translation of the “ Pharsajia ” of Lucan. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


As usual there are some very good articles in the 
January Quarterly. I notice. elsewhere the article on 
Edward Gibbon. 


THE POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION OF SCOTLAND. 


The political article is based nominally upon Lord 
Rosebery’s collected speeches, and in realitysis devoted 
to an exposition of what the Reviewer believes to be the 
triumph of Conservatism in Scotland. He says:— 

Conservatism is no longer hated by the mass of the Scottish 
people as an alien force, as class tyranny and privilege in a 
concrete form, but is now welcomed as a friend. The Con- 
servative working man is a fact; in the West of Scotland he 
is the master of the political situation. The recognition of the 
Constitutional Party as that which almost from the beginning 
of the century has been identified with legislation for the pro- 
tection of labour is now complete and cordial. In other words, 
the bed-rock of the conservatism which lies at the bottom of 
the Scottish character—caution in action, “canniness” in 
judgment, hatred of that tyranny whether of castes or of 
majorities which prevents the free play of energy—has at last 
been reached. 

DONOTHINGISM IN EDUCATION. 
”’ The writer of the article on “ Educational Fads” puts 
forth all his strength in order to impress upon the 
Government the importance of doing nothing in Educa- 
tion. He thus explains his object :— 

We have endeavoured to show, by glancing at the whole 
range of educational activity, how much there is of crude and 
misdirected effort, and upon how small a basis of solid founda- 
tion it rests—how little of prudent and well-directed adaptation 
of means to ends it contains. 

And this is the practical moral which he draws :— 

The task before the present Parliament in the domain of 
education is a very plain one: it is to rectify injustice done to 
a certain class of schools, and thereby to prevent the structure 
of national education crumbling about our ears. We trust that 
the Government will not be tempted to enlarge that task by 
rashly meddling with the foundations of the edifice, or by 
entering upon any vague and hazardous schemes, without 
~ counting the cost, aud measuring the possibility of attain- 
ment, in too ready obedience to the demands of Socialistic 
doctrinatres. 

: THE NEEDS OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 

The writer of the article on “ Modern Rifle Shooting” 
says :— 

Want of ranges and want of officers seem to be the two 
difficulties under which Volunteer corps, especially in country 
districts, now labour. The leisured and landed classes can do 
something to supply both wants, and there are few services by 
which they can more certainly and more effectively secure the 
gratitude of their countrymen. 


The introduction of the Lee-Metford rifle and its 
increased range has led to the closing of many rifle 
ranges. As a desperate remedy it has been proposed to 
substitute a reduced charge, against which there are very 
strong arguments. But in some cases it may be the only 
way out. Ifso, says the Reviewer :— 

Tf ranges cannot be found, and the reduced charge must be 
employed as a means of utilising those already in existence, it 
is at least not too much to ask that it should be only used by 
tyros from whom wild shots may be expected. Allow at least 
every man who has shot into the first class to use the {full 
charge; then at the worst there would be in every corps a 
certain number of men who know the sighting for the full 
charge, 3 
sd EIGHTEENTH CENTURY GOSSIP. 


The article entitled ‘“ Eighteenth Century Reminis- 
cences” is full of gossip based on the reminiscences of the 
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two Parrys, father and son, who lived in the West of — 
England, and were contemporaries of. Lord Bathurst, — 
to whom Pope dedicated the finest of his poetical — 


epistles :— 


His country seat was near Cirencester, and one of his nearest — 


neighbours was the Reverend Joshua Parry, a well-to-do 


Nonconformist minister (1719-1776). For nearly thirty years ~ 


the couple maintained a constant and unbroken intimacy, and 


Lord Bathurst’s literary and political reminiscences found — 


appreciative listeners in Joshua Parry, and his eldest son, 
Caleb Hillier (1755-1822). Peer and cleric died almost in the 
same year. The younger Parry migrated to Bath, where he 
became the fashionable physician of that then fashionable 
resort of jaded Londoners, and lived on terms of close friend- 
ship with many of the leading men of the day—among them 
the well-known scientists Herschel, Banks, and Jenner, and 
the great sailor lords, Rodney and Howe. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Norfolk is the county selected for description this 
quarter, and a very pleasant county article it is. Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff’s “ Notes from a Diary ” is made 
the basis for an article entitled “ Cosmopolitans in the 
House of Commons,” apparently for no other reason 
than indulging in reminiscences concerning some score of 
eminent M.P.’s, who in the last half century interested 
themselves in foreign affairs in the House of Commons. 
There is a ‘literary article dealing with Donne, Sterne 
and Keats as the fathers of literary impressionism in 
England. The only other articles are on Abraham 
Lincoln’s war policy, which brings the story of Lincoln’s 
administration down to the end of 1862, the Lord’s Day, 
and Epicurus and his Sayings. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Tue articles on “The Presidential Election” in the 
January number are noticed elsewhere. 
MR. T. W. RUSSELL ON IRELAND. 


Mr. T. W. Russell contributes an article which he 
entitles “Root Difficulties of Irish Government.” As 
Mr. Russell is secretary of the Local Government Board, 
he restrains somewhat the exuberance of his rhetoric and 
confines himself to setting forth in more or less common- 
place fashion the truisms of Irish politics. The root 
difficulties which he describes are—first, the poverty of 
Treland, which he goes as far as he dares in attributing 
to the over-taxation of the country; secondly, the Irish 
agrarian system; thirdly, the difference in race and 
religion ; and fourthly, the absence of industrial enter- 
prise. With regard to the finding of the Irish Financial 
Commission, Mr. Russell says that before he expresses 
any opinion on such a thorny question, he prefers to wait 
and hear the arguments on both sides. As to remedies, 
Mr. Russell says :— 

Every vestige of privilege or inequality ought to go. If I 
had the power I should leave the Home Ruler with absolutely 
nothing to rely upon in argument saye the claim advanced on 
National grounds. I would destroy every vestige of grievance. 

A GERMAN VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow, writing on “The German Press 
in the United States,” gives a melancholy account of the 
intense dislike with which official Germans, especially of 
the landlord class, regard the United States of America :— 

The German squire or Yunker firmly believes that the 
United States persists as a Republic, not in spite of corruption, 
but because of it: He thinks that the President and his 
cabinet are a species of oligarchy holding power through 
bribery or intimidation, or both, much after the manner of 
some little South American republics we might name. He 
believes that Americans are chronically shrewd and dishonest; 
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that American women are hopelessly emancipated ; that society 
with us is @ rotten concern com of vulgar million- 
sires and a proletariate of adventurers. 


Mr, Bigelow’s paper is full of first-hand information, 
for he went over, duly accredited by the New York Legis- 
lature, to warn the Prussian Government as to the con- 
sequences of its legislation against the American insurance 
companies. The most significant item in Mr. Bigelow’s 
paper, however, is that in which he throws outa hint that, 
the Monroe doctrine notwithstanding, the Germans are 
quite capable of suddenly possessing themselves of terri- 
tory in the western hemisphere. He would not be sur- 
prised at all, he tells us, to read— 


some morning the news that the German flag had been 
hoisted on St. Thomas or Curacgoa as a practical protest to 
our pretensions. Denmark sold St. Thomas to us some thirty 
years ago, but our Congress declined to ratify the bargain. 
Why should not Germany make the purchase ? and what if 
she came to an understanding with Holland in regard to 
some of her West Indian harbours? 


THE INFLUENCE OF ATMOSPHERE ON AUDIENCES. 


In- his paper entitled “A Study in Campaign Audi- 
ences,” the Hon. Lloyd Bryce, referring to one occasion 
on which a vast audience seemed utterly impervious 
to humorous appeal, drops the following pregnant 
ovservation :— 

Dion Boucicault once told me that during a season’s 
performance in London he had become aware that on certain 
nights his audiences would show a greater responsiveness to the 
humorous parts of his cast, on another night to the pathetic. 
$o struck was he with the fact that he repeated it to several 
of his professional friends, and they resolved in their own 
performances to make observations and to compare notes. 
The result was the discovery of an unmistakable uniformity 
of sensitiveness each evening on the part of the audiences 
throughout the town. I believe the cause was attributed to 
atmospheric influences. A like comparison of notes might 
be made by our different stump orators in the next campaign. 
It would be very interesting if some of our dramatic 
critics in London were to take a hint from this passage, 
and note the effect of the barometer upon the responsive- 
ness of the audience. 


‘ GENIUS IN CHILDREN. 


Mr. Andrew Lang gossips away concerning the evidences 
of genius in children in his usual entertaining style. There 
is no lighter hand in preparing the puff-paste of literature 
than Mr. Andrew Lang’s. Mr. Lang says :— 

You,.cannot recognise literary genius, in boyhood, “ by 

esults.” Musical, mathematical, mechanical. and artiste 
excellence.are, for some reason, much more easily recognised, 





almost from the first. Perhaps these remarks may console 
parents of lonely, dreamy, moody, ungovernable sons. Perhaps 
they may modify the contempt of schoolboys for “ dafties.” 
Don’t bully such lads; don’t thwart them needlessly. They 
may be children of promise, though the odds, unluckily, are 
against any future performance. At all events, do not drive 
them too hard into uncongenial industries, 


IN PRAISE OF STRIKES. 


M. E. J. Kelley has an article entitled “Strikes as 
a Factor in Progress,” which is a curious illustration of 
how much the labour movement of America -has lagged 
behind that of this country, for instead of depreciating 
strikes as our best’ Trades Unionists do, almost without 


exception, M.' E. J. Kelley sees in them nothing but 


what is good :— 
The labour movement is simply the struggle upward to the 


‘light of the wage-earning class; the struggle for the emanci- 
Ipation of the proletariate, the Socialists: call it. All emanci- 
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pating’ movements have begun in insurrections. Strikes are 
the insurrections of labour. There has come, in all 

ting movements, the taking up of the cause by disinteres 
outsiders. This, too, has happened to labour. It marks the 
step beyond the strike stage of the labour agitation, and that, 
too, is one of the benefits of strikes. Strikes mean progress, — 





THE FORUM. 


Tae Forum for January has shaken itself almost com- 
pletely free from the entanglement of the Presidential 
election, of which the editor evidently thinks the 
Americans have had too much. ; 

THE FIRST STEP TO AN ELECTIVE MONARORY. 

The Hon. Alonzo B. Cornell, ex-Governor of New York, 
declares that the presidential elections are paralysing: to- 
business; they area plague and a nuisance, and therefore 
he proposes to minimise the evil by extending the aed 
dential term to six years, so that business will be 


paralysed only sixteen times in a century instead of 


twenty-five. He would allow Mr. McKinley the privilege 
of being re-elected for a second term immediately follow- 
ing his first, but no other president should serve’ two 
continuous terms :— : 

Having rendered the president ineligible for immediate 
re-election, a very wise and appropriate as well as graceful 
provision could be adopted, appointing all retired presidents 
members of the Senate for life. Supposing the presidential 
term to be lengthened to six years, as herein proposed, members 
of the House of Representatives should be ted for a period 
of three years. Thus there would be, as at present, two full 
terms of Congress within the limit of each presidential term: , 


IN PRAISE OF NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES. 


President D. 8. Jordan, of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University, publishes a plea for the formation of a = 
national university at Washington. His paper is inte- 
resting, and is written by a man who is enthusiastically 
convinced that— 

There is no instrument of political, social, or. administrative 
reform to be compared -with the influence of a national 
university. 

He opens his paper with the following striking deserip- 
tion of what has been done by.the University of Berlin :— 

The most important event in the history of modern Germany 
has been the foundation of the’ University of Berlin, The 
unification of the German empire was a matter of tremendons 
significance ; the success of the German atmies. has widened 
the sphere of Teutonic influence ; the recently adopted rpg ey 
code of laws marks the progress of national development; bu 
more important as an epoch-making event has 





been the 
building of a great centre of human wisdom in Germany’s 
chief capital. ‘The influence of the University of Berlin not 
only shows itself if Germany’s pre-eminence in acienti 
investigation and the wide diffusion of liberal culture, is 
felt in every branch of industrial effort. There is no or 
handiwork in Germany that has not been made more effective 
by the practical application of investigations made in the great 
university. There is no line of effort in which men have not 
become wiser through the influence of the noble minds brought 
together to form this institution. 


“ MIDDLE GROUND ON ‘THE TARIFF.” 


Mr. Ashley, President of the Wabash Railroad Company, 
discussing the eternal question of the American 
takes up what he regards as the middle ground of safety. 
The gist of his proposal will be found in the following 
paragraph :— 

I venture to urge the appointment, by act of Con, 


of a 
commission composed of members of bo ies, inv with 


_full power to collect evidence on the subject, with the view of 
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reporting such changes. if any, as may, in the opinion of the 
commission, be desirable and advantageous to the industrial 
interests of the country. I would also have the bill provide 
that the commission sliould sit during the intervals of Congress, 
and report at the end of one year. ; 


AMERICAN LOSSES IN CUBA, 


Mr. Fernando A. Yznaga, who evidently desires to see 
Cuba annexed to the United States, sounds a note of 
warning addressed to the insurgents who refuse to accept 
any such solution who have no other method of carrying 
on warfare than burning property, the most of which 
belongs to American citizens. Mr. Yznaga says :— 


In the interests, then, not only of humanity but of our own 
citizens,—whose losses, it is said, have already reached 
50,000,000 dolz.—this wanton destruction of property should 
vease ; and upon our Government and people rests the duty of 
ending it. It is natural for Americans to sympathise with a 
gallant struggle for independence; but real liberty can only 
exist with order. Ata time when the insurgent leaders are 
asking so many favours, it would be easy to obtain at least 
some modification of their policy of destruction, which should 
be made to conform to the rules of civilised warfare. 


THE GLOOMY BOOK OF A GENIUS. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt reviews with high praise a 
new book which Macmillan’s have just published in New 
York. He says :— 

Few more powerful and more melancholy books have been 
written than Mr. Brooks Adams’s “ Law of Civilisation and 
Decay.” For one thing, it is a marvel of compressed state- 
ment. In a volume of less than four hundred pages he singles 
out some of the vital factors in the growth and evolution of 
civilised life during the last two thousand years; and so 
brilliant ‘is his discussion of these factors as to give, though 
but a glimpse, yet the most vivid glimpse ever given, of 
some of the most important features in the world-life of 
Christendom. 


If Mr. Roosevelt somewhat overdoes his praise of 
Mr. Adams’s genius, he certainly is justified in what 
he says about the gloominess of his outlook, if we 
may accept the following summary of Mr. Adams's 
teaching :— 

The life of nations, like any other form of life, is but one 
manifestation of cnergy; and Mr. Adams’s decidedly gloomy 
philosophy of life may be gathered from the fact that he places 
fear and greed as the two forms of energy which stand con- 
spicuously predominant ; fear in the earlier, and greed in the 
later, stages of evolution from barbarism to civilisation, Civi- 
lisation itself he regards merely as the history of the movement 
from a condition of physical distribution to one of physical 
concentration. During the earlier stages of this movement 
the imaginative man—the man who stands..in fear of a priest- 
hood—is, in his opinion, the 7 ron type, while with 
him and almost equally typical stand the soldier and tlie 
artist. As consolidation advances, the economic man—the 
man of industry, trade, and capital—tends to supplant the 
emotional and artistic types of manhood, and finally himself 
develops along: two lines,—* the usurer in his most formidable 
aspect, and the peasant whose nervous system is best adapted 
to thrive on scanty nutriment.” These two very unattractive 
types are in his belief the inevitable final products of all civili- 
sation, as.civilisation has hitherto developed ; and when they 
have once been produced there follows either a stationary 
period, during wisich the whole body politic gradually ossifies 
and atrophies, or else a period of utter disintegration. 








Tar Primitive Methodist Quart-rly publishes an appre- 
ciative criticism of Mr. Crockett’s work, which is followed 
ly an equally admiring rzview of the novels of Bjérn- 
Stjerne Bjérnson. 
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OF REVIEWS. 


THE ARENA. a 

In the Arena for January, Mr, M. H. Gulesian, who 
is an Armenian, thinks that England is chiefly re ; 
sible for the sufferings of his countrymen. He finishes 
his article by saying that England can save them_yet by 
doing one of three things—she must either coerce Turkey 
single-handed; or secondly, stand aside and let Russiq 
occupy Armenia; or thirdly, secure the co-operation 
of the Concert of Europe by doing the following three 
things: first, settling the Egyptian difficulty in a mannef 
satisfactory to France; secondly, cancelling the Anglo. 
Turkish Convention and giving up the island of Cyprus; 
and thirdly, giving her word with sufficient guarantees 
that she has no selfish cbhject in view this time. ‘“ Pan- 
Aryan” urges that Germany should celebrate the birth of 
the twentieth century by restoring Metz to France. He 
quotes the following from the Preussische Jahrbiicher of 
last January, which admits the following four points in 
his argument :— 

1. The retention of Metz by Germany is a standing insult 
and threat to France. 

2. The object for which Metz was taken has been accom- 
plished ; the motive for keeping it has lost most of its force, 
since Germany, even without Metz, is practically safe against 
a French attack. 

3. Metz is a heavy burden to Germany, and merely to: get 
rid of it would be a gain. 

4. It must be given back if Germany and France are ever 
to become reconciled. ' 


Mr. E. H. Crosby describes a little book published by 
the Siberian peasant Bondareff, entitled “ Work, Accord- 
ing to the Bible.” His book is-summed up in two 
questions addressed to the idle classes. First, “ Why do 
you not labour to produce the bread you eat ? ” and “ Why 
do you treat the cultivator of the soil with contempt?” 
It is curious to note one of Bondareff’s arguments. He 
maintains that women set an example to men in this 
respect; the pains of labour are borne by all women alike, 
the Tsarina and the peasant alike experience the penance 
of maternity ; but in the case of men, the rich evade theit 
obligations to labour. “Each sex was condemned,” 
according to Bondareff, “ by the fall, to labour, but women 
at present have not only to exporience the labour distine 
tive to their sex, but have also to labour like men. 
This,” he says, ‘is due to the fact that so many men 
shirk their fair share of the labour which properly 
belongs to them, while obviously‘no man can share the 
kind of labour that is distinctively allotted to women, 
What punishment, then,” says Bondareff, “should be 
allotted to men who do not. produce their own bread ?” 
“The same punishment,” he says, “ that is meted out to 
women who are guilty of infanticide.” Bondareff sa 
we should only give bread to women who fulfil Gods 
command and bear children, to all men who have finished 
their life’s work, to the infirm, and to children who will 
in time be called upon to labour. 



















McClure’s for February is as devoted as ever to tlié 
memory of American heroes. . Mr. W..P. Trent sketches 
the character of George Washingtcn, and Mr.. ©, 7 
Hart presents with notes no fewer than thirty portraits 
of “the Father of his Country.” A hitherto unpublishd 
letter of Lincoln’s, of date 1858, expresses the conviction 
“we have fairly entered upon a durable struggle as 10 
whether this nation is to ultimately Leeome all slave or 
all free.” Mr. Hamlin Garland follows the career of Grant 
in the Mexican war. The principal paper of Cisatlanti¢ 
interest is that in which Mr. H. J. W. Dam describes “‘ the 
making of the Bible” in the Oxford University Press. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

‘Tux longest article in the Westminster Review. for 
Vebruary. is written by Robert M. Lockhart. It is 
catitled “ A Study in Highland Mariology,” by which he 
endeavours to demolish what he calls the episode theory 
about Highland Mary in the biography of Burns. There 
js another paper by G. A. Lee entitled “ The Rival Poet 
in Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” which maintains that the poet 
to whom Shakespeare referred in the eightieth, eighty- 
first, and eighty-third sonnets was no other than Tasso, 
whose “ Jerusalem Delivered” was published in England 
in 1584. There are articles on “Lunacy Reform,” by 
W. J. Corbet, and,“ Rent, Interest, and Profit,” by 
Austin South, Mr. R. G. Burton describes his exploits 
in tiger-shooting in the Soudan. Mr. Robert Ewen, in 
a very brief paper on “Saving and Lending Banks, 
asserts the immens? sup2riority of the People’s Banks 
in Germany, and the National Banks in America, 
over the miserable banking facilities which are supplied 
to the poorer public in this country, He says the 
fact is, there are no banks at all for retail, small 
traders, atid the working class generally. If instead of 
hoarding up 163 millions of savings in the hands of the 
National Debt Commissioners they were employed in 
establishing National Investment Banks, it would do 
more than anything else to revive home industry. The 
writer helped to establish an investment bank ina manu- 
iacturing town of twenty thousand inhabitants. They 
started with £12,000 capital, of which only £4,000 was 
paid up. They have now £80,000 in deposit, on which 
they pay 3 per cent., and earn a dividend of 10 per cent. 
for the shareholders. He is starting a similar bank in 
(zlasgow, and strongly urges that others should do the 
same elsewhere. 





CORNHILL. 

THIS magazine opens with “ The Englishman’s Calen- 
lar” for the month of February, which is followed by ai 
aceount by Major-General Maurice of the true story of 
‘‘The Wreck of the Birkenhead.” It seems that Sir 
Francis Doyle’s poetical version of what happened is by 
10 means accurate. General Maurice says :— 

The actual scene is falsely painted altogether. The men 
were not standing, as here represented, drawn up in line 
waiting quietly whilst the boats, crowded with women, went 
to and fro to the shore. The suggestion is that of a single 
regiment under its colonel formed up under his influence to 
«lie. There were-only detachments, most of them under boy 
ensigns. Even the “ major” who had been in command was 
‘lead at the time when the one captain and lieutenant called 
on the men to make their splendid sacritice.. The suggestion 
as to the boats and “ no officer of ours” is altogether unfair to 
Salmond, who, though he, as in duty bound, released the 
soldiers from his naval authority at a moment when it was no 
longer applicable, remained himself to the last, calmly giving 
such orders as were possible, and lost his life by doing so. 
The ship did not. sink inch by inch, but broke up almost at 
once ; and even the poop itself sank within less than twenty 
minutes of the striking of the ship. 

The Birkenhead sank on February 25th, 1852. General 
Maurice suggests that the story should be read by the 
mothers and the schoolmasters of England on the 
anniversary of that day. Mr. Goldwin Smith writes on 
“Canning,” Mrs. A. Murray Smith on “ Two Centuries 
of National Monuments in Westminster Abbey.” The 
series of articles on “The Duels of all Nations” is 
continued. Stephen Gwynn tells us all about the youth 
of the Napiers, and Canon Rawnsley has a good word to say 
for “The National Trust.”. There is the usual variety 
of fiction and miscellaneous articles. 
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THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Tax Dublin Review contains a long arti¢le by the 


and also Mr. 
Christians to smile. “s 
JULIAN’S “ DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY.” - 

Mr. C. T. Gatty is much exercised in spirit over the 
injustice with Which Mr. Julian in his “ Dietionary of 
Hymnology” has treated the hymnology of Rome. 
Mr. Gatty says :— 

I cannot conceal my disappointment and 
absurd caricature of continental Catholic Hy 
they have become jointly and severally res 

Mr. Julian publishes his “ Dictionary of Hymnology,” and 
announces on the title-page that it sets forth “the gp and 
history of Christian hymns of all and nations.” You look 
for Italy, a, —, of om alee at ag 
find five pages rejudi incorrect, ill- 
thrust away into’ the outer darkness ofan Appendix. You 
look for Belgium and Flanders, and find nothing. For Seats. 
and find nothing. Actually, nothing from Spain! Nothing 
from Portugal! Nothing from Austria, save the Moravian 
and Bohemian Brethren’s hymns. Nothing from Bavaria! 
And from Catholic France and Germany only a very shadowy © 
outline. 

A CATHOLIC VIEW OF “ LITTLE* EYOLF.” 


Mr. A. F. Spender, writing on “ Little Eyolf,”-says that 
the famous champagne scene exceeds in ve 
indecency anything that can be found in the old 
dramatists :— 

That the thoughts and feelings of husband and.wife should 
be thus Massie: and laid bare before an applauding public is 
only one more instance of the revolt against “ whatsoever 
things are pure.” Surely, if there be a conven’ reserve 
with regard to any subject that ought to be it is the 
intimate relationship of married life. Men are afraid of 
speaking out on-a subject like this. They are afraid of appear- 
ing Philistines or male Mrs. Grundys. And yet the cause of 
the success of the play is to be sought for in the very passages 
that have been quoted. One has learnt to expect to see a 
certain kind of audience at one of Ibsen’s plays, and a pre- 
ponderance of women, many of them conspicuous fot a mixture 
of xstheticism and eroticism in appearance—an audience more 
cultured, perhaps, but of the same type as that whicli finds 
their recreation in the police courts or the Chamber of Horrors 
at Madame Tussaud’s. The soul-dissection of two supremely 
morbid egotists would naturally fascinate a pit flooded by 
culture.t high-school mistresses, though saner people might 
feel that they could not breathe, might long for a moment's 
respite, a change, however short, to something wholesome and 
healthy. 


A HITHERTO unpublished portrait of the poet Burns 
is reproduced in the February number of the Osborne. 
“The portrait originally belonged to Burns’s mother, 
when she resided in — — a i ted 
on canvas, but on a dark mahogany measuri 
as nearly as may be, twelve inches. by eight and ao 
quarters, the wood being of very substantial thickness. 
Mrs. Burns presented the portrait to Mr. William Bogue, 
who was then the proprietor of the estate of Kirkland 
in Bolton parish. Mr. Bogue afterwards became tenant 
of Skateraw and Townhead farms, and the portrait was 
purchased at the sale of Mr. Bogue’s son’s effects in 1873 
by Mr. Swinton,” of Holynbauk, East Lothian, in whose 
possession it now is. It resembles with differences the 
original Nasmyth in the Edinburgh National Gallery. It 
is described by R. A. Dakers. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V. 


(From a photograph by Chancellor, Dublin.) 











THE BOOK 





OF THE MONTH, 
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HIS is an elaborate book dedicated to the country, 
the army, and wife of the author, Each of the two 
volumes contains 500 pagés, and the book is 

copiously illustrated with portraits and plans. The 
frontispiece is, of course, Lord Roberts himself. The 
other portraits are, General Sir Abraham Roberts, G.C.B., 


. Brigadier-Genetal’ John Nicholson, C.B., Field-Marshal 


Sir Donald Martin Stewart, Bart.,G.C.B.,G.8.C.L, C.LE., 
General Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde), Major-General 
Six William Mansfield (Lord Sandhurst), General. Sir 
James, Outram, G.C.B., Brigadier-General Sir Henry 
Lawrence, K.C.B., and General Sir Samuel Browne, V.C., 
G.C.B., K.C.8.L 

I give a list of the portraits because they are one of the 
most valuable and interesting parts of the book. The 
maps, which include the plans of Lucknow, Delhi, Cawn- 
pore, together with plans of the chief Afghan battles, are 
more interesting to military, men than to the general 
reader, ‘The narrative begins with the author’s departure 
from. Southampton in 1852, and closes with his departure 
from India in 1893. The chief interest of the book. as 
an historical record lies in, the narrative of the Mutiny 
and its suppression, which fills the first volume, and the 
story of the Afghan campaigns, which take, up the bulk 
of the second volume. It is a book which is quite indis- 
pensable to the historian, both military and civil. It is 
one which no public library.can, be without; it will be 
criticised from yarious historical, military, administrative, 
and personal points of view. 

It is impossible, even ifthe most unlimited freedom of 
extract; were accorded: by’ the publishers, to attempt 
to give any abridgment or analysis of a. work, which 
contains 250,000 words.in the crowded pages ef the 
Review or Reviews. All that can be done is to discard 
all that is only likely to interest: professional soldiers or 
Anglo-Indian, administrators, and to confine this notice 
to thé universal, as opposed to the specialist, element of 
interest, The universal element in this autobiography is 
the personal one, which naturally stands in the forefront. 
We are interested in Plutarch’s men as men. His staries 
of their campaigns, their battles, their sieges, their deep- 
laid conspiracies, are indifferent to us, but the man 
himself has a perennial interest for men. 


I—TOMMY ATKINS IN A COCKED HAT, 


If I were asked to state in a sentence what the chief 
value of this book is—the permanent value—I should 
answer that it is useful as a perfectly authentic revela- 
tion of the strictly military spirit as generated in the 
son of a soldier whose whole life has been spent in ‘the 
camp. Lord Roberts, in his “ Forty-one Years in India,” 
does in the sphere of sober, military autobiography what 
Rudyard Kipling in his “ Barrack Room Ballads” does 
in the realm of. poetry. They reveal Tommy Atkins as 
he is. In the “Barrack Room Ballads” we have plain 
Tommy Atkins; in “ Forty-one Years in India” we have 
Tommy Atkins in a Cocked Hat, but it is Tommy Atkins 
all the time. The chief value of Lord Roberts’s book 
is that it portrays somewhat unconsciously; but none 
the less vividly, the sentiments, the ideas, the standpoint 





* “Forty-one Years in India,” by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. 2 Vols. 
Bentley and Sons, 


army: 


‘of, the Anglo-Indian fighting man who ae specialist i 
of the camp. The great world outside, in which ° plays 
a very important part, interests him ‘chiefly, 


solely, because its evolution, with its consequent revolu- 
tions, mutinies, and turmoil; may create a demand for 


the use of his weapon. 


A SPECIALIST OF THE CAMP,: 
Lord Roberts is a soldier as Brindley-was a maker of 


‘canals, ‘When Brindley: was. asked what rivers were 


made for, he replied to feed canals. So politicians, 


statesmen and Sovereigns, the migration of races, the 
development of military ambitions, all these turbid 


forces which govern the destinies of appear 
fo the soldier, whether: he ‘is in a.¢ hat: or in 
~ ree regimentals of the rank and file, as important 
chie 

This concentration of . énergy: atid 
supreme on to professional duty may not impregs.us 
as representing the highest type of human evolution, butit 
is certainly quite different from the: point of view of the 
ordinary citizen,so different that in reading Lord Roberts’s 
story, we are.continually reminded that he is practically 
a denizen of another world. We do not feel this in rela- 
tion to many soldiers. General Gordon, for instance, 
although a brilliant officer, devoted to ‘the army, never 
sank the man in the soldier, but always remained philan- 
thropist, statesman, humourist, and religious genits 
beneath his regimentals. It would be unkind to say that 
Lord Roberts is a soldier and nothing else, but he is 
certainly saturated through and through’ with the atmo- 


“sphere of the camp. He has breathed it all his life. Tt is 


his world. He is even more of a Tommy Atkins than 
Tommy Atkins himself, who is of short ‘service, whereas 
Lord Roberts has put in forty-one years of service in the 


A GRASS ORPHAN. 


Lord Raberts.was born at Cawnpore in 1832, and whén 
a mere child was sent home to be educated. There he 


‘yértiained until 1852, when he returned to India to make 
- the acquaintance of his own father, for one of the worst 
‘eléments of Anglo-Indian service is the 


tion of 
father and child, General Sir Abraham ‘Roberts was in 
his sixty-ninth year before he really made the acquain- 
tancé of ‘his own son, ‘“ I left India an infant,” says Lord 
Roberts, “ and. I had no recollection of him untilI was 
twelve ‘yeats’ old; at which time he came home to live, 


- Even then I ‘saw very little of him, as I was at school 
- during the greatet part of his sojourn in England, and 


thus we met at Peshawar alniost as strangers.” "When he 
returned he was supernutherary second lieutenant, and 


his father Major-General in command of the Peshawar-. 


division. The father and son-were only together for. one 
year, when his: father’s health broke down, and they 
parted once more. .. . 

FIRST DAYS IN INDEA, 

When Lord Roberts landed in India at the age of 
twenty he had a somewhat dreary initiation into. the 
conditions of military. service in India. . For tho, first 
few months his sole duty was to study in the laboratory 
with the native field, battery at age ig his only 


recreation being an occasional week at 


y in so far as they culminate in fighting.’ It is his . 

.business ‘to fight, and like the apostle, he says, “This 

one one I do.” 
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where his duty was to superintend the firing of salutes. 
The place was a pest-hole, with the adjutant birds as the 
only scavengers, and the death-rate over 10 per cent. per 
annum, Although Lord Roberts adds in a footnote, as 
an illustration of the improvements effected by sanitation 
in Indja, that the annual rate of mortality among English 
troops in India was in the first fifty-seven years of this 
century 69 per 1,000, since 1882 it has never risen to 
more than 17 per 1,000, or less than one quarter 
what it used to be. He was very homesick, and 
the first four months dragged heavily. At the end 
of that time he was summoned to join his father 
at Peshawar. He rejoiced like a schoolboy at the 
approach of holidays. “My joy,” he says, “was un- 
bounded when at last my marching orders arrived,” the 
more’ so, that his destination was that grand field of 
suldierly activity, the North West frontier. It took him 
nearly three.months to get from Dum-Dum to Peshawar, 
for those were days in which the railway had not 
penetrated India, and it took him ninety days to 
traverse a region which the railway has now bridged in 
three. He spent a month on the river, being towed in a 
barge as far as Benares. From thence to Allahabad, 
through Cawnpore to Meerut, he travelled on wheels. 
The rest of the journey—some six hundred miles—he had 
to ride in a palanquin, being carried for thirteen or 
fourteen hours at a time at a level of only a few inches 
above an exceedingly dusty road. 


THE FASCINATION OF UNIFORM. 


While on his journey up country he determined to 
leave no stone unturned to join the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, largely, it would seem, because of the exceeding 
picturesqueness of their uniform. They had the same 
jacket as the Royal Horse Artillery, but instead of the 
busby they had a brass helmet covered in front with 
leopard skin, surmounted by a long red plume, with 
white buckskin breeches and long boots, completing a 
uniform which was “one of the most picturesque and 
effective I have ever seen on a parade ground.” Roberts 
fell in love with them at first sight, and when he came 
upon them again at Umballa he became more than ever 
enamoured with the idea of belonging to so splendid a 
service, 

IN THE PEST-HOLE OF THE PUNJAB. 


After he arrived at his father’s headquarters he spent 
a year with the old soldier, gathering from him an in- 
valuable store of reminiscences as to his experience during 
; the first Afghan War, in which Sir Abraham Roberts had 
--commanded a brigade, and had established an intimate 
{ friéndship with the Dost. Mahomed, then Amir. In 
. thoge;,days Peshawar was a pest-hole, and sanitary 
arrangements, particularly as regards the natives, were 
apparently considered unnecessary. Even in broad day- 
light it was: not safe to go any distance from the Station, 
but, notwithstanding these drawbacks, Lord Roberts was 
very happy there. There was a good deal of excite- 
ment and adventure. “I met many friends, and, above 
all, I had the novel pleasure of being with my father.” 
Hig father employed him as his aide-de-camp. 


“ PLOGGING PARADE. 

The pleasure, of his. sojourn was dashed by two cir- 
cumstances. One the assassination of Colonel Mackeson 
the Commissioner, the other a flogging parade, the 

‘ only one. which he ever witnessed. The culprits were 
two handsome young horse artillerymen, and it was 
‘hateful, he said, to see themthus treated. It tended to 
«destroy their self-respect’ and make them completely 
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reckless. What he calls the barbarous and degrading 
custom of flogging remainéd in full force in the army for ~ 
nearly thirty years after this flogging parade, but it was — 


the only parade of the kind that he ever had to attend in 
the whole of his military career. 


THE “FUN” OF THE SOLDIER. 


The year, however, soon came to a close. His father's 
Young Roberts said farewell, and 


health gave way. 
hurried back in the hope of being able to take part in 
the punitive expedition against the Afridis. “I rode as 







fast as relays of horses could carry me in the hope that ~ 


I should reach Bazidkhel in time for the fun”; but he * 


was very much disappointed. on finding that he had 
arrived too late, and missed his first chance of active 
service. His reference to the “fun” of running the risk 
of being killed in endeavouring to kill your trouble- 


some neighbours, is the first note which differentiates 


the soldier proper from the citizen. 
A VISIT TO KASHMIR. 


Like everybody else in Peshawar, Lord Roberts had a 
good deal of fever; so after eighteen months’ stay in 
the pest-hole of Punjab he travelled to Kashmir, where 
he enjoyed himself immensely. On his way to Khagan 
an official letter reached him with the signature of the 
dreaded Deputy Commissioner in the corner. As he and 
his companions hala shrewd idea of its conteuts, they 
agreed that it would be unwise to open it just then. 
After having stayed in Kbagan as long as they wanted, 
they retraced their steps, and having received a second 
official letter, deemed it advisable to open the first. It 
contained orders for their immediate return, and warnings 
that they were on no account to go to Khagan, whereupon 
the youngsters felt that they had exercised a wise discre- 
tion in postponing the perusal of their official correspon- 
dence. He was delighted with Kashmir, and marvelled, 
like many others before him and after, at the insensate 
folly which led us to sell such a paradise for the bagatelle 
of three-quarters of a million. It would have made, he 
says, the most perfect sanatorium for our troops, and 
furnished an admirable field for British enterprise and 
colonisation, its climate being as near, perfection as 
can be. 

THE CHARM OF A FRONTIER CAMP. 


In November, 1854, he was posted to a troop of horse 
artillery at Peshawar, where, fever notwithstanding, he 
was very glad to stay. “Life on the frontier in those 
days hed a great charm for most young men. There was 
always something of interest going on. Military expedi- 
tions were constantly taking place or being speculated 
upon, and one lived in hope of being amongst those chosen 
for active service.” The mess also was good. His troop 
were a magnificent body of men, nearly all Irishmen, 
most of whom could have lifted him up with one hand, 
for Lord Roberts, like Napoleon and many another 
famous General, is anything but a giant. His captain, 
however, who made up for what Roberts lacked in 
avoirdupois, weighed seventeen stone. 


“171’8 DOGGED AS DOES IT. 


Renewed attacks of fever drove him once more back 
to Kashmir. But when set up again, he went through 
his riding school course, and began to dream of a staff 
command. To his immense delight he was in the 
early part of 1856 appointed to officiate in place 
of Lumsden, the Deputy - Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, who was told off to serve in. Kashmir. 
He lost the plate, however, owing to his not having 
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passed in Hindustani. It was then in May, and in Tuy 
the half-yearly examination came on. He forthw 
engaged the best teacher he could find in Peshawar, shut 
himself up,and studied Indiau literature from morning 
tonight. He passed his examination. 

In the autumn of 1856, serving in camp under Brigadier 
Cotton, he gave the first indication of that geographical 
instinct which afterwards stood him in good stead by 
leading his column across the country in the dark. 
he bump of locality is indeed almost the most valuable 
bump @ soldier can have. In the same autumn he 
showed that he could ride as well as he could guide, 
for in one day, between seven o’clock in the morning 
and seven o’clock in the evening, he rode one hundred 
miles from Chamkanie to Rawal Pindi. 


ON THE EVE OF THE MUTINY. 


Karly in 1856 General Reed took Roberts as his staff 
officer on a tour of inspection through the Province. 
It was on the very eve of the Mutiny, but everything 
seemed perfectly tranquil. Nothing could have been 
more respectful than the behaviour of*the Sepoys. No 
crimes were reported, no complaints were made. It 
was in April that year that he first met General Nichot 
son, of whom Roberts speaks in terms of enthusiastic 
admiration, The natives worshipped him as a god, forn - 


ing a cect called the Nicholseyns, while Roberts regarded 


him with a much greater devotion than many people 
show to their deities. Hesays, “ Nicholson impressel me 
more profoundly than any mau I had ever met before, or 
I have never seen any one like 
him. He was the beau idé« of a soldier and a gentle- 
man.” The sense of power about him impressed and 
fascinated young Roberts’s mind so much that he was 
more eager than ever to remain on the frontier, and he 
was seized with the ambition to follow in Nicholson's 
footsteps. Events, however, were speedily to take them 
both from the frontier, and plunge them into the heart 
of the great life and death struggle which we know as 
the Mutiny. 


Il.—THE DEATH GRAPPLE WITH THE 
MUTINEERS. 


It is not for me in this review to tell the story of that 
famous attempt on the part of our native troops to shake 
off the British yoke. The story as told by Lord Roberts, 
occupies about four hundred pages, and ahounds with 
vivid pen-pictures of the leading actors in the great 
combat between the Sepoys and their masters. The 
storm burst with hardly a warning, when there were not 
more than 15,000 British soldiers in the Punjab available 
for duty, against whom there were 65,000 natives. armed 
with the best weapons which our arsenals could furnish, 
and. trained in all the arts of war by Britislf officers. 
Fortunately, there were three young men at Peshawar 
wha realised the peril of the situation, and possessed 
both energy and determination to cope with the defeats. 
They were Edwardes, who was thirty-seven, General 


‘} Nicholson, who was thirty-five, and Neville Chamberlain, 


who was thirty-seven. Chamberlain was the commandant 
of the frontier force. He was placed at the head of a movable 
column charged with the duty of moving to every point 
where open mutiny required to be put down by force. 


HOW ROBERTS WENT INTO IT. 
Roberts's feelings may be imagined when.,to his infinite 
delight and astonishment, Chamberlain offered him the 


appointment of staff officer. ‘ The most wonderful piece 
of good fortune that could have come tome. My tnost 
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sanguine hopes seemed to be more than realised. - I 
turned home in a not unpleasant frame of mind, for 
though the crisis was a graye one, the ow gloomy, 
and the end doubtfal, the excitement was a rege 
we have the joy of the fight, the thrill of battle, { 
fan of the thing, once more dominant in the mind af the 
young officer, who, on the eve of a struggle that 

the Empire, was so carried away by his own delight at 
prospect of taking a leading part in the fighting that all 
gloomy thoughts of Imperial peril disappeared. 


THE INSPIRATION OF PLASSEY. 
Fighting enough he had in all conscience, and not of 


fighting only. It is impossible to read without admira-. 


tion the story of the extraordinary tact and skill with 
which a small minority of the British troops succeeded 
in disarming regiment after regiment of their native 
comrades, whose officers, down to the very ‘last, pro- 
tested against disarmament as a wanton insult to loyal 
men, for whose fidelity they were willing to answer 
with their lives. The whole history is a splendid 
example of the v'gour and energy of the Im 
Officers and men alike were animated by the spirit of 
John Lawrence when he wrote, “ Reflect on the w 
history of India. Where have we failed when wea 
vigorously? Where have we succeeded when guided by 
timid counsels? Clive, with one thousand two hundred 
men fought at Plassey in opposition to the advice of his 
leading officers, beat forty thousand men, and conquered 
Bengal. It was audacity, and still audacity, which 
carried them through.” 

Only on one eccasion did Roberts witness the blowing 
from the guns. Two soldiers in the 35th native infantry 


were found guilty of mutiny, and were blown from guns - 


as the means best calculated to inspire their companions 
with awe. “It was a terrible sight,” says Lord Roberts; 


“but it was probably the most humane,as being a sure: 


and instantaneous mode of execution.” 
IN TIME TO BE IN AT THE DEATH. 


After various adventures with the movable column, 


Roberts, who had been haunted by-a dread lest Delhi 
should be taken befure he could arrive in time to assist, 
found himself at last in the British camp, which, with 
miserably inadequate forces, was attempting the capture 
of the great city. Lord Roberts’s observations on his 
arrival were characteristic. “I awoke early, scarcely able 
to believe in my good fortune. I was actually at Delhi, 
and the city was still in the possession of the mutinecrs,” 
The remark was natural enough; but it brings out into 
clear relief how a disaster to the State may be regarded 
as the best of blessings to the soldier. Every day that 
Delhi remained in the hands of the mutineers imperilled 
the Empire; but the fact that the mutineers were stil! in 
possession of the city fills the heart of the young offi-er 
with intense joy. 


THE STORY OF THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 


The story of the siege, in the course of which thrce 
commanding officers died or were invalided, and whi-h 
at last was carried a!most in spite of the officer in 
command, is told with much spirit and detail by Lord 
Roberts. One thing that stands out very prominently is 
the extraordinarily small force of men with which that 
fateful action was decided. ‘fhe etfeetive force on our 
side in Delhi never amounted to 10,000 men. Of these 
ten pet cent. were killed and 2845 wounded, wivile 
hundreds died of exposure, cholera, and other discs s‘s. 
The regiments engaged lost more than one-half of their 


perial race - 
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number. Speaking of the siege when it’was over, Lord 
‘Roberts says :— 
ha feel, T cannot conclude my brief account of it without 
‘paying, my small tribute of praise and admiration to ‘the 
“troops who bore themselves so nobly from the beginning ‘to 
the ehd)' ‘Pheir behaviour was throughout beyond all praise, 
their! constancy ‘was unwearied, their gallantry most con- 
spicuots ; in ‘thirty-two different fights they were victorious 
over: long odds; being often.exposed to an enemy ten, times 
their number,-who, moreover, had the advantage of ground and 
superior artillery ; 
they fought.. and 
worked; as if each 
one felt that on his 
‘individual exertions 
alone depended the 
issue “of the day; 
they willingly, nay, 
cheerfiilly, endured 
such ‘trials as few 
armies have ever 
been exposed to. for 
so 2ong atime... For 
three _months,: day 
after day, and.. for 
the greater. pert of 
the day, every man 
had to be constantly , 
under arms, exposed 
to a scorching Indian ‘*” 
sun, which was al- 
most as destructive 
as, and much harder 
to bear than, - the 
enemy’s never-ceas- 
ing fire. They saw 
their comrades 
struck down by 
cholera, sunstroke, 
and dysentery, more 
dispiriting a thou- 
sand times than the 
daily casualties in 
action. They beheld 
their enemies rein- 
forced while their 
own numbers rapidly 
decreased. Yet they 
never lost heart, and 
at last, when it be- 
came evident that no 
hope of further rein- 
forcements could be 
entertained, and that 
if Delhi were to be 
taken at all if must 
be taken at once, 
they advanced to 
the assault with as 
high a courage and 
as complete a confi- 
dence in the result, 
as if they were at- 
tacking at the commencement of a campaign, instead of being 
the remnant of a force worn out, by twelye long weeks of priva- 
tion and suffering, by hope deferred (which truly “maketh the 
heart sick”), and by weary waiting for the help which never 
came. Batteries were thrown up within easy range of the 
walls, than which a more heroic piece of work was never 
performed; and finally, these gallant few, of whom England 
should in very truth be everlastingly proud, stormed in the 
face of day a strong fortress defended by 30,000 desperate 
men, provided with everything necessary to defy assault. 

It seems curious that in these days, when the great 
military powers would consider it absurd to go to war 
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ten thousand men on one side, and thirty thousand me 


on the other. 


SOME INCIDENTS OF THE SIEGE, < 

Among the incidents of human interest in the story 

of the siege a few may be mentioned. ‘There was, for 
instance, the birth of a baby under a heavy canno 





ROBERT, FIRST LORD CLIVE, 


(From the original in the Government House, Calcutta.) 


in. the apa 
which the mother 
was accompanying 
General . Anson's 
force. The 

was christened 
Stanley Delhi 
Force, and its birth 
was looked upon 
by . the soldiers 
with quite a super- 
stitious. feeling 
Its father had 
overheard a soldier 
say, “ Now we shall 
get our reinforee- 
ments. This camp 
was formed 
avenge the blood 
of innocents, and 
the first reinfore- 
ment sent to ts 
is a new-born in- 
fant.” Reinforce 
ments did  acti- 
ally arrive the next 
day: 

When Quintin 
Battye, the dash- 
ing commander 0f 
the Guides Ca- 
valry, received his 
death warrant in 
his first fight 
under the walls of 


- Delhi, he ex- 


claimed as he died, 
“ Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori,” 
All through this 
terrible time, when 
men were dying 
with cholera, Oo 
being shot down 
on every side; Lord 
Roberts was in his 
element. “It is 
impossible for me,” 


he says, “to describe my pleasure at finding myself 4 
member of a force which-had already gained’ imperish- 
able fame.” One of the pleasantest features of the grim 
and terrible story which Lord Roberts has to tell the 
nation is the satisfactory conduct of the native servants. 
He says: “The camp followers behaved in the most 
praiseworthy manner, showing themselves faithful and 


brave to a degree.” 


His table attendant never failed to 


bring him his food under the hottest fire, and his groonis 
were always present with the horses wherever they were 


required, apparently quite indifferent to the risks they 


unless they could put half a million of men into the fief) 
at once, that the trial of strength on which was ‘sta } 


our Indian Empire should have been fought out between 
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often ran. The following anecdote reealls one of 
Kipling’s poems :— 

When the troopers of the 9th Lanasen:: were called upon to 
name thé men they considered: most worthy of: the. Victoria 
Cross, an honour which Sir Colin Campbell purposed to.confer 


. upon the régiment to mark. his apprenidtion of the gallantry 


displayed by all ranks during the campaign, they unanimously 
chose the head bhistie ! (water carrier). 


How this reminds us of Gunga. Din” :— 


’E would dot and carry one 
Till the longest day was done ; 
An’ ’e didn’t seem to know the use o’, fear 
If we charged, or broke, or cut, 
You could bet your bloomin’ nut, 
*E’dbe waitin’ fifty paces right flank rear. 
An? for.all,’is dirty ’ide, 
me was. white, clear white, inside, 
, When” ’e.went to tend the wounded under fire, 


‘A HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE. 

It was in one.of the fights before Delhi that Roberts 
received his first wound. They had been dislodging the 
enemy frony.a:position before the Delhi Gate, and, having 
aceomplished:.their task, were retiring. He was helping 
to keep. the«horses quiet, while his men were limbering 
up their guns, when he suddenly felt a tremendous. blow 
on:his.. back, which made him faint and sick. He 
managed, howeyer, to stick to his horse until he got back 
to the camp, when he found that he had been hit close to 
the spine’ by a bullet which would probably have killed 
him but for. the fact that a leather pouch for caps, 
usually worn in front, had slipped round to the back, and 
saved his life by intercepting the bullet. It was @ month, 
however, before he could again mount a horse or put on a 
sword-belt. He remained while wounded in a tent which 
was literally black with flies, and realised somewhat of the 
discomfort. experienced by wounded soldiers in camp. 
The whole air was alive with flies, which frequently 
succeeded. in -getting* down his throat. The united 
efforts of jackals, vultures, and flies failed to remove the 
garbage and rotten carcases, which filled the air with 
pestilential stench. 

During the Mutiny letters were occasionally received 
from the other beleaguered garrisons. These scraps of 
intelligence were often written in Greek characters, some 
screwed into a.quill, some sewn between the double soles 
of a man’s shoe; and some twisted up in the messenger’s 
hair, while one of Havelock’s messages was found written 
in Greek characters concealed in the wooden plate of a 
begging fakir. 

THE STORMING OF DELHI. 

When the eventful day came, and the decision had to be 
taken for the storming of Delhi, General Wilson was_so 
broken up. with ill-health that Nicholson had _ fully 
made up his mind to propose to the council of war 
that, if the General hesitated any longer, he should be 
superseded, and the command given to another officer. 
Wilson, however, consented to attack, and after a 
desperate storm, in which Nicholson’ himself was killed, 
tlie city fell into the hands of the British. Lord 
Roberts pays a high tribute to the courage of the 
native workmen employed i in constructing the batteries 
with which breaches were made in the walls ‘at Delhi. 
He says they were a small unarmed force, but, with that 
passive bravery so characteristic of natives, as man after 
man was knocked over they would stop a moment, weep 
a little over a fallen friend, place his body in a row along 
with the rest, and then work on as before. 

Even after part of the wa'ls of Delhi had fallen into 


_ the hands of the jemrrec ae General: Wilson was ao 
lied by his losses, and the of © 

still remaining to be taken, that | 
about retiring. Nicholson, who ° 
was so angry and excited on a : 
that he exclaimed, “ Thank God I. vd 
shoot him if necessary |’ ” Wilson thought better of 
and in a short time Delhi passed into our. -hands, Tt 
was the turning point of the Mutiny, : 

THE CITY AFTER ITS, CAPTURE, 

Our troops had little time, however; to congratu- 
late themselves! upon | their + success, for three: days 
afterwards a column was tehed. to. ahs 
they marched out/of the Lahore; Gate, Roberts: =e 
that the city presented-a very gruesome appearance, . It 
was « veritable city of the dead, in which no soundswas 
heard’. but’ the. footsteps. of the men. ...Dead 
bodies were strewn. about in all ‘directions, in. Pideytd 
attitude that» the death struggle had» caused them 
assume,'-and“in» every stage of decomposition. ~ 
were gnawing the corpses, while: vultures, disturbed <4 
their Joathtome meal, fluttered, heavily’ gorged, ‘to 
safer distance. Some bodies ay’ ‘with’ their’ poy 
uplifted, as.if teckoning.. The, Whole Scene, was weird 
and terrible pashan description, 4..+*_.: 


3 x Cs s 
“THE KILTS AND THE BEES. <*>. 

I need not follow in detail the ddyentirous story of 

that relieving column, | Roberts was throught it all.” He 






was present when. the troops were surprised, béfore Agra. 
He visited, the. scene of the aaah snpore, and 
then set out, to relieve. Lucknow. ane. oceasion, 


hearing some commotion in the plain, :. go ap 0 On the 
roof, and saw our.troops flying in eyery 
enemy was. in sight, and when he feds to the ar 
found that an nana of the Lancers had thoughtlessly 
thrust his lance into'a bees’ nest. The fesult was that 
the infuriated insects issued in force and dispersed the 
British troops. The Highlanders woefully lamented the 
unsuitability of their uniform to keep such an qneany. 
at ba 

When they reached the neighbourhood of Biicknew, 
Roberts received his first important commission. He was 
charged with the conducting of a force to the Dilkusha, 


which is the king’s hunting-box, on the outskirts ofthe | 


city. Roberts describes with much spirit a little 
expedition in which he was charged with the bringing 
up of small arms ammunition from the rear, his geo- 
graphical sense again standing him in 

He had to lead two squadrons and 150 camels in the 
dead darkness past the lines of the enemy, and bring 
the camels. back loaded with, ammunition, He sue- 
ceeded in doing so. He seems always to have been 
lucky, although, no doubt, his good luck was im most 
cases due to good management. 


A RACE FOR DEATH. 

The most terrible picture of war which he gives us in 
his first volume is the storming of the Sikandarbagh in 
the relief of Lucknow. It was a formidable position 
about one hundred and thirty yards square, surrounded 
by a thick dark wall twenty feet high. They pounded a 
hole through the wall three feet square, three feet from 
the ground, When the word was given to attack, the 
infantry sprang up and rushed for the breach =~ 

It was a magnificent sight, a sight never to be forgotten— 
that glorious struggle to be the first to enter the deadly breach, 
the prize to the winner of the race being certain-death |! High- 


landers and Sikhs, Punjabi, Mahomedans, Dogras and Pathans, , 
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all vied with each other in the generous competition. A 
Highlander was the first to reach the goal, and was shot dead 
as he jumped into the enclosure ; a man of the 4th Punjab 
Infantry came next, and met the same fate. A drummer-boy 
of the 93rd must have been one of the first to pass that grim 
boundary between life and death, for when I got in I found 
him just inside the breach, lying on his back quite dead—a 
pretty, innocent-looking, fair-haired lad, not more than fourteen 
years of age. 


A SLAUGHTER GRIM AND GREAT, 


For a moment the crush of the entering party blocked 
np the narrow portal through which they were forcing 
themselves within. There were two thousand Sepoys 
inside, and of them there was a slaughter grim and great. 
They seemed to have been like rats in a trap. Lord 
Roberts’s description of the massacre is sufficiently 
grnesome :— 

They were now completely caught in a trap, the only out- 
lets being by the gateway and tlie breach, through whien our 
troops continued to pour. ‘There could therefore be no thought 
of. escape, and they fought with the desperatiun of men with- 
out hope of. merey, and determined to sell their lives as 
dearly as they could. Inch by inch they were forced back to 
the pavilion, and into the space between it and the north wall, 
where they were all shot or bayoneted. ‘here they lay in a 
lew as high as my head, a heaving, surging mags of dead 
and dying inextricably entangled. It was a sickening sight, 
one of those which, even in the excitement of battle and the 
tlush of vistory, make one feel strongly what a horrible side 
there is to war. The wretched wounded men could not get 
clear of tueir dead comrades, however great their struggles, 
and th-s2 near the top of this ghastly pile of writhing 
humanity vented their rage and disappointment on every 
British officer who approache:l by showering upon him abuse 
of the grossest description. 

THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

The strain upon officers and, men in the relief of 
Lucknow must have besn something frightful. Lor 
Roberts. mentions that at one time he was dead beat, 
having been sixty hours continuously in the saddle, except- 
ing. when he laid down for a short nap on the night of 
the 1ith, and yet, he says, he never was better in his 
life. ‘he excitement seems to have been as champagne 
which left no headache be'iind it. He says:— 

It was a rough experience, but, notwithstanding the 
exposure, hard work, and a minimum of sleep, there was no 
great sickness amongst the troops. ‘I'he personal interest 
which every man in the force felt in the rescue of his country- 
men and countrywomen, in addition to the excitement at all 
times inseparable from war, was a stimulant whic! enabled all 
ranks to bear up in a marvellous manner against long- 
contiaued privations and hardships—for body and mind are 
equally affected by will—and there was no doubt about the 
will in this instance to endure anything that was necessary 
for the speedy achievement of the object in view. Personally. 
Iwas in the best of health, and though I almost lived on 
horseback, I never felt inconvenience or fatigue. 


After the relief of Lucknow and the extrication of its 
beleaguered garrison, they turned their attention to the 
(;walior contingent, which, after some hard fighting, they 
dispersed, 

HOW HE WON THE VICTORIA CRoss. 

Lord Roberts is very modest in the account of his own 
exploits. Here is the story of how he carned his Vic- 
toria Cross. It was at an engagement on the banks of the 


Kali Nadi at Khudaganj. They had dispersed the enemy 
and were pursuing the fugitives, when the order was 
given to wheel to the right and form up on thc road :-— 


Before, however, this movement could be carried out, we 
, overtook wu batch of mutincers, who faccd about and tired direct 
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into the x piers at close quarters. I saw Younghusband fall, 
but I could not go to his assistance, as at that moment one of 





him with his fixed bayonet, and had I not helped the man aud 
disposed of his opponent, he must have been killed,, Thenext ~ 
moment I descried in the distance two Sepoys making off with — 





a standard, which I determined must be captured, so I rode , 


after the rebels and overtook them, and while wrenching the — 
staff out of the hands of one of them, whom I cut down, the © 
other put his musket close to my body and fired; fortu- 
nately for me it missed fire, and I carried off the standard. 
He adds, “For these two acts I was awarded the 
Victoria Cross.” 
A MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 


Poor Younghusband, who was killed on that occasion, 
seems to have previously borne a charmed life :-- 

During the fight at Agra, while pursuing one of the Gwalior 
rebels, he fell with his horse into a disused well, fifty feet 
deep, and was followed by two of his men, also mounted. 
Ropes were brought, and the bodies were hauled up, when, 
to the astonishment of every one, Younghusband was found 
to be alive, and, beyond being badly bruised, uninjured. He 
had fallen to the bottom in a sitting position, his back resting 
against the side of the well, and his legs stretched out in 
front of him, while his horse fell standing and across him. 
He was thus protected from the weight of the other two 
horses and their riders, who were all killed. 


Tord Roberts continued to act against the mutineers _ 
until the end of March, when, after the fall of Lucknow, 
it was evident that the subjugation of the country would 
be a mere matter of time His health broke down, and 
he was ordered to England. There were then ninety-six 
thousand British soldiers in India, besides a large foree 
of reliable native troops, but as there was a good deal of 
fighting to be done, it went sorely against his grain to 
leave India. IIll-health, however, has a habit of 
emphasising its demands by death, so on April Ist, 1858, 
Lord Roberts handed over his post as Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General to Lord Wolseley, and sailed for 
home on May 4th. Thus terminhted the first eventfal 
chapter in the life of the future Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Army. 


IIIL—MY WIFE AND L. 


When young Roberts came home he was, of cours», 
quite a hero in his own circle, and was very warmly 
welcomed by his parents, both of whom were still enjoy- 
ing health and strength. His father indeed lived to be 
made G.C.B. in his ninetieth year, and there is no saying 
but that he might have lived for another decade had ii 
not been that on returning from Windsor, where he 
had been to receive his decoration, he caught a cold, 
from which he never rallied. 

A FATE NAMED NORA. 

This, however, is anticipating the future by sixteen 
years. When Lord Roberts reached home, he tells us_ 
how he found his fate in the shape of Miss Nora Bews, a 
young lady living near his father’s place in Waterford. 
A few months later she promised to marry him, and he 
adds naively, “The greater part of my life was therefore 
spent in Ireland.” With Lady Roberts a new element 
entered into his life, which leaves its impress upon almost 
every chapter. There is, indeed, something very 
beautiful about the whole of Lord Roberts’s, references 
to his family relations, whether by blood or 
by marriage. When he returns to Ireland, for 
instance, after the Mutiny, he says, “I found my-.father 
well and strong for a man of seventy-four, and to my 
great joy, my mother looking almost as young and quite 
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as beautiful as I had left her six years before: My little 
sister, too, always an invalid, was very much as when I 
had parted from her, full of loving kindness for every 
one, and though unable without help to move, happy in 
the many resources she had within herself of the good 
she was able to do in using those resources for the benefit 
of others.” 
A HAPPY MARRIAGE. 


But the extent to which this domestic element domi- 
nated the brilliant soldier does not appear until after 
his marriage on May 17th, 1859. There is something 
very touching, almost pathetic, in the tenderness with 
which he constantly refers to his wife. It is only after 
reading the book that we begin to understand how 
natural it was for him to give his wife the third place in 
the trio to which he dedicated his book. The dedication 
runs :— 

To the country to which I am so proud of belonging, 
To the army to which I am so deeply indebted, 
And to my wife, 

Without whose loving help 
My “Forty-one Years in India” 

Cculd not be the happy retrospect it is, 

I dedicate this Look. 


LADY ROBERTS. 


Grim old bachelors will indulge in sardonic and 
cynical grins as in reading the second volume of the book 
they continually stumble upon Lady Roberts. It is 
evident that the writer is fully convinced of the fact that 
Lady Roberts was not only as important and interesting 
to him as any of the great.statesmen and soldiers with 
whom he was associated, but that her doings and sayings 
will be quite as interesting to the great public which reads 
his autobiography. Henceforth, the wife’s ailments, the 
wife’s visits, the wife's confinements, are chronicled as 
piously as the launching of military expeditions and the 
fighting of pitched battles. We gather from this that 
he was singularly fortunate in the choice of a help- 
meet.’ Lady Roberts certainly appears to have rejoiced 
in subordinating her own comfort and convenience to her 
husband’s military duties, To her, this in its way was as 
great a sacrifice t8 the cause of the Empire as the wounds 
which her husband endured in the field. 

The book is full of little touches indicative of the 
connubial bliss. of the happily wedded pair. As, for 
instance, when he takes her to see the Taj Mahal at 
Aligarh, he tells us, “My wife was more delighted 
than even I had anticipated with the perfect beauty of 
the Taj Mahal. I greatly enjoyed showing her all that 
there was to be seen, and witnessing her pleasure at the 
first view of these wonderful works of art.” Again, he 
says, “ With scarcely an exception, my friends became 
mr and this added much to the happiness of our Indian 

e.” 

LORD CLYDR’S KIND-HEARTED MISTAKE. 

With both of them the service of the country 
came first, as the following little interesting episode 
shows. In 1860, when Hope Grant was sent to China, 
the one desire of both of them, although they had only 
been married twelve months, was that Roberts should be 
sent to the Far East. Lord Clyde, however, passed him 
over, much to Roberts’s disgust :— 

A day or two afterwards we dined with the Cannings, and 
Lord Clyde took my wife to dinner. His tirst remark to her 
was, “I think I have earned your gratitude, if I have not 
managed to satisfy everyone by these China appointments.” 
On my wife asking for what she was expected to be grateful, 
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said Zo sw 


he said, “Why, for not sending your husband with the 


expedition, of course, {| »uppose you would rather not be left 
ina foreign country alone a few months.after your marriage? 
If Roberts had not been a newly married man, I would have 
sent him,” This was tou much for my wife, who sympathised 
greatly with my disappointment, and she peeks j not. help 
retorting, “I am afraid [ cannot be very grateful ‘to you for 
making my husband feel I am ruining hie career by standing 
in the way of his being sent on service. You have done your 
best to make him regret his marriage.” The poor‘old chief 
was greatly astonished, and burst out im his not) too’ refined 
way, “ Well, I'll be aay oe if I can understand you women ! 
I have done the very thing I thought you w like, aud 
have only succeeded in making you angry. I will never try 
to help a woman again.” My wife saw that he had meant to 
be kind, and that it was, as he said, only because he did not 
“understand women” that he had made the mistake. Shie 


was soon appeased, and in the end she and Lord Clyde became . 


great friends. 
“OUR FIRST GREAT SORROW.” 


Their first born, a little girl, arrived on Marchi 10th, 
1860, and for twelve months the young mother and 
father lived in the enjoyment of parentage in the mid-t 
of what he describes as new and delightful experi- 
ences for the wife amid the mountains of Simla. 
Again and again he pauses in his narrative to de- 
seribe the brilliance of the autumn tints on the foliago 
of mountain forests, while the scarlet festoous of the 
Himalayan vine stood out in brilliant contrast to the 
dark green and solemn deodar. His wife’s health suffered 
severely; but the poor little baby died within a week of 
her first birthday, which was “our first great sorrow,” 
says her father. 


SUNSTROKE. 


The following year his wife took seriously ill on the 
march, and he had to remain behind three weeks on the 
camp ground until she recovered to be carried to-Lahore. 
He rode by the side of the doolie on a camel.’ His own 
health suffered in 1863 from a sunstroke at Allahabad. 
It happened quite in the coolest part of the year, but it 
took him a lorg time to get over. ‘It was all owing to 
his cocked hat, which Sir Hugh Rose preferred his staff 
to wear rather than the more serviceable he)niet. 
For months he never lost a pain in his head, and for 
many years he was very susceptible to the evil influenccs 
of the sun’s rays. : 

“& VERY SAD JOURNEY.” 

After a time another baby girl was born, but the second 
did not even live so long as her. first born sister. On the 
way out from Portsmouth to Bombay the baby caught a 
fatal cold. Everything possible was done for | er, but, 
“ alas, our beautiful little girl never recovered, and we hac 


the terrible grief of losing her soon after we passed « ” 
Aden. She was buried at sea. It was a very sad journey- ~ * 


after that. There were several nice kind people among 
our fellow passengers, but life on-board ship at sue a 
time, surrounded by absolute strangers, was a terrible 
trial to us both.” 


THE NATIVE WET-NURSE AND THE BABY. 
One more domestic incident, and I will turn from 
Lord Roberts as the husband to Lord Roberts us 


the statesman. In 1872 he had two living chil- 
dren, a little son having arrived at the beginning 
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of the year. This child narrowly: 
by -his native wet-nurse. It seems that the woman, ~ 
as pretty, innocent and timid-looking.a creature as |) 


could be imagined, did not like the task which had been 


given her by her husband, who coveted the high pay a + 
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wet-nurse receives. She was too frightened of her lord 
and *master to complain. or object, so‘as the line of 
least resistance she tried to murder the infant~com- 
mitted to her charge. She began proceedings by 
putting a red-hot coal into the cradle, in the hope that 
the child might be burnt to death. The English nurse 
discovered this, and saved the baby; but a few days 
later she renewed her attempt at infanticide by thrust- 
ing sharp pieces of cane down the baby’s throat. Some 
of them he swallowed; but one piece, two inches long, 
stuck in his throat, and his mother, hearing him cry, 
rushed into the room, to find him choking and bleeding 
at the mouth. The cane was extricated, and the little 
fellow lived, although his digestion suffered for months 
from the diet of cane administered internally to which 
he had so mercilessly been subjected. ‘With which 
episode we may close the chapter on the domesticities. 


IV.—AS STATESMAN, 


Lord Roberts is a quiet, keen, cool observer—some- 
thing of a statesman. as well as a soldier. The chapier 
in which he sums up the lessons of the Mutiny isa 
valuable State paper, worthy to be had in remembrance 
by all those who were charged with the administration 
of the Indian Empire. It is a very brief chapter; but 
instead-of quoting it in full, as its importance would well 
deserve, I will condense it in the following summary, 
which may be more convenient for remembrance :— 


CAUSES OF THE MUTINY: I.—MILITARY. 

1. The inadequacy of the British‘ garrison. In 1857, 
in all India 36,000 British against 257,000 native soldiers. 

2. The incapacity and old age of the British officers. 
The great majority who held command of high positions 
on. the staff in Bengal failed completely to fulfil their 
duties, were found wanting in the hour of need, and were 
considered unfit for further employment. 

8. The dissatisfaction of the Sepoys with the continu- 
ally increasing. liability to be taken far from home and 
across the sea to Burmah. 

4, The loss of prestige caused by the British defeats in 
Afghanistan, and 

5. The general pampering of the native troops. 

II.— POLITICAL. 

1, The hostility of the Brahmins excited’ by the follow- 
ing:—(a) The prohibition of the burning of widows ; 
(b) the stopping of female infanticide; (c) the execution 
of Brahmins for murder and other capital offences; (d) the 
protection given to missionaries and ‘their converts; 
(e) the legalising of re-marriage of widows; (f) the 
spread of Western and, especially, of female ‘education ; 
(g) the construction of railways, which struck a blow at 
caste. 

2..The resentment of landlords caused by (a) the land 
surveys which revealed their fraudulent titles; (b) the 
checking of dishonest assessments of land revenue; 
(c) the sale of landed estates to realise arrears of land 
taxes. 

3. The jealousy and alarm of native rulers, caused 
by (a) the enforcement of the lapse of property to the 
Crown in the absence of direct heirs; (6) the annexation 
of Oudh ; (¢) the discontent of the Royal family of Delhi, 
whose title was to cease-with the death of the then 
king; (d) the lapse of Nana Sahib’s pension as heir to the 
Peshwa. 

IIt.—HOW THE MUTINY WAS PROVOKED. 


‘1! By pretending that the Government intended to 
compel every one to become a Christian, as illustrated by 
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(a) the change in the system of messing in gaol, by which 


the prisoners were no longer allowed to prepare and cook —@yrved 


qi rged, 


their own food ; (5) by the change in the cartridges. The of ife, a: 
introduction of the Enfield rifle entailed the use of new % prostrate 


cartridges which were very greasy, and were said to have — 


been greased with a mixture. of cow’s fat and lard, the 
biting of which would cause the Sepoy to lose caste and 
be doomed to eternal damnation. 


2. The report that the British Government being now © 


the paramount power would annex all the native states. 


V.—HOW TO PREVENT ANOTHER MUTINY. 
Lord Roberts then turns to the important question as 


to whether or not there is any danger of a mutiny again © 


occurring. He thinks that it is not impossible, but there 


. are dangers ahead to which he calls attention, The 


increase of the British garrison, the diminution of the 
native troops, the spread of railways and telegraphs, 
render the recurrence of the old dangers almost impos- 
sible; but there are dangers which may be summarised 
as follows:—(1). Too much centralisation; (2) too many 
doctrinaires in office; (8) resentment against forest 
regulations necessary to prevent destruction of forests 
by fire; (4) hatred of sanitary regulations, especially the 
dispersion of pilgrimages on an outbreak of cholera; 
(5) discontent of poor litigants. under an elaborate 
legal system with endless appeals; (6) the ruin of the 
rural population by the village money-lenders, who, 
protected by the Government, employ the machinery of 
our law to dispossess the peasants of their land ; (7) the 
licence of the native press; (8) interference of: British 
faddists in such matters as opium, national conference, 
ete. 

He concludes with a word of caution as to the neces- 
sity for a greater vigilance in selecting men for the higher 
civil and military. posts, whose self-reliance, activity, and 
resolution are not impaired by age, and who a 
knowledge of the country and of the habits of its people. 


VI.—THE AFGHAN CONQUEROR. 


I have devoted most attention to Lord Roberts as a 
man in the early part of his career, hecause the latter 
part is'so well known as hardly to need reference here. 
In the disastrous campaign which was forced upon 
Afghanistan by the headstrong folly of Lord Lytton, a 
worthy corollary of the Jingo madness of Lord Beacons- 
field, the only redeeming feature in a thoroughly bad 
business was the brilliant generalship of General Roberts 
and his friend General Donald Stewart. They redeemed 
what was politically one clotted mass of perverse blunder- 
ing by the display of consummate valour and skill. 


HIS INDIAN RECORD. 

In the second volume of this book, General Roberts 
tells with his usual modesty and frankness the story of 
his campaign. When he was placed at the head of the 
Kurum Valley Expeditionary column, upon which the 
brunt of the fight lay, he had never before enjoyed 
the responsibility of an independent command. He 
had, however, been well tried and well tested in 
subordinate capacities in everything that was going, 
from the time he landed in India down to the out- 
break of the Afghan War. He had a narrow escape for 
his life in the Umbeyla campaign. He went through the 
Lushai Expedition, and he had charge of the transport 
from India in connection with the Abyssinian campaign. 
It is evident, although he makes no such claim for himself, 
that the deftness and despatch with which he put the 


business through, whatever it was with which he was 
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which (charged, impressed all those under whose orders. he 
id cook “Merved. A man full of energy and resource, in the prime 
s. The “@oflife, as brave as he was lucky, and as indomitable when 
of new #prostrated by.sickness as when in vigorous health, it is 





io have’ @§no wonder that employments heaped themselves upon 
rd, the him long before his years warranted his acceptance of 
te and positions of such responsibility. But although he was 

"Boonstantly kept busy hurrying hither and thither both 
1g HOW Hin India and out, he had no experience of independent 
tates. command until Lord 


? Lytton’s war. Immedi- 
VY. ately before it broke out, 


tion as he was preparing to un- 
‘again gdertake the duties of a 
| there new frontier commissioner- 


The “§sip of Scinde which was 
of the then to be created, but as 
raphs, son as war was decided 
impos- upon. with _ Afghanistan, 
arised  gthe authorities at once 
appointed “ Bobs” to com- 


many 
forest mand one of the columns. 
forests HIS FIRST AFGHAN 

lly the VICTORY. 

olera ; Nothing could have been 
borate © Bmore. successful than the 
of the way he handled the force 


who, entrusted to him. The 


ery of #Afchans occupied an 
7) the almost impregnable posi- 
sritish ition at Peiwar Kotal. The 
rence, hill on which they had 

established a vastly 
neces- superior force, both in 
1igher number and in artillery, 
y, and than that which was under 
SESS & the command of General 
eople.. Roberts, would have effect- 

ually barred the approach 

to Cabul, had not a moun- 
3 asa glain path been discovered 
latter on the left, along which 
here General Roberts led the 


upon bulk of his force in person, 


ton, a while the feint of an attack 
.cons- was made in front. The 
y bad movement was brilliantly 
»berts successful. The Afghans 
emed were surprised sleeping 
inder- behind their earthworks, 

and the decisive advantage 

was gained which very 
bert shortly afterwards was con- | 
; "of verted into a signal victory. 
rifts The victory of Peiwar Kotal 
. she cleared the, way to the 
Sana Shutar Carden Pass, and 
J "He convinced the Amir that all ae 
Biya was. up. He fled precipitately with the Russian Mission 
oing to Russian Turkestan, where he died, one of the most 
a conspicuous victims of British Jingoism. When Lord 
xe for Beaconsfield “plunged” once more on the wrong horse, he 
h the provoked the despatch of the Russian Mission to Cabul, 
sport which would otherwise never-have entered Afghanistan. 
aign The Amir having departed, the peace of Gandamak 
neelf. was patched up with Yakub Khan, who for some troubled 
t the months played the part of Amir, disliked by his own 
was  [subjects, and distrusted—not, without cause—by, his 


British supporters. 
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ABDUR RAHMAN, AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 


(Reproduced from ‘Forty-one Years in India.”) 


THE BATTLE CF CHARASIA. 

General Roberts recorded his opinion frankly at’ the 
time that the peace would not last, because the Afghans 
had not had a sufficiently severe beating, and events: 
were soon to justify his warnings, General Cavagnari 
and his staff were massacred in Cabul, and on-Lord 
Roberts was thrown at a moment’s notice the responsibility 
of avenging his death and re-establishing British prestige 
in Afghanistan. An expeditionary foree was hastily 
put together, and 
himself at their head, 
General Roberts led them 
over the Shutar Garden 
Pass, almost to the gates of 
Cabul. He gives an in- 
teresting and somewhat 
amusing account of the way 
in which he wasembarrassed 
by the presence within his 
eamp of the puppet Amir, 
who, while professing to be 
a friend and ally of, the 
British Government, was 
suspected, probably not 
without reason, of having, 
if not planned, then cer- 
tainly connived at the rising 
of whieh poor Cavagnari 
was the victim. It was at 
Charasia, before Cabul, that 
the. decisive battle was 
fonght which broke the 
spirit of the Afghans and 
enabled General Roberts to 
enter Cabul at the head of 
his victorious troo All 
these stirring incidents are 
described in a style at once 
simple and lucid. 

STORIES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

I may note by the wa 
occasional touches whi 
would seem to indicate that 
Lord Roberts is somewhat 
of a psychic. The most 
notable instance of his 
possession of this~ sixth 
sense was the gloom which 
overshadowed his usually 
buoyant spirits when he 
took leave of Cavagnari for 
the last time. He could 
not explain why the gloom 


mistakably, and it was with 
a dismal presentiment. of 
the disaster which was 
only too terribly fulfilled 
that he bade his friend farewell for ever. 

It may be noted as an example of Lord Roberts's 
inexhaustible energy that in the winter of 1870 he went 
through a course of electric telegraphy. During the 
Umbeyla campaign, all the telegraph clerks had been 
laid up with fever, and he could therefore neither. send 
nor receive messages. He determined he would never be 
left in that plight, again, and therefore qualified as a 
telegraph operator. ae 

Various little glimpses which’ we obtain in these 
pages of incidents in the campaign remind us’ of the 


came, but he felt it un- , 
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entiusiastie loyalty which this simple, straightforwar] 
Englishman was able to inspire in the hearts of the 
natives who served him. In the fight at Peiwar Ketal 
he recalls: with feelings of gratitude and admiratiou 
the <levotion of his orderlies, of whom he had six— 
two Sikhs, two Gourkhas, and two Pathans. - When- 
ever he went into action they always kept close 
around him, determined that no shot should reach 
him if they could prevent it. 
A RECORD INDEED. 

Another item that may be noted with intense gratifica- 
tion in connection with General Roberts’s campaign in 
Afghanistan, was the fact that on entering the country 
Le published an order impressing upon all the officers 
under his command the necessity for constant vigilance 
in preventing any intimacy on the part of the troops 
eer their command with the women of the country ; 
and he records such a resuit, that during the whole time 
they remained in Afghanistan—nearly two years—not a 
single complaint was made by an Afghan of any soldier 
in his force having interfered with the women of the 
country. 

AT CABUL. 

When General Roberts occupied Cabul his difficulties 
were but hoginning. He had to devise sume kind of 
government, and Yakub Khan, the late Amir, insisted 
upon abdicating. While discussing those problems the 
Britésh garrison was confronted with a -rising of the 
tribes which compelled it to hold on by its eyelids and 
fight for its life. 

THE RISING OF TRIBES. 

The great rising of the tribes under Mohammed Jan 
exposed General Roberts to imminent danger of extinc- 
tion; had he not wisely decided to oceupy the Sherpur 
cantonments instead of dividing his force by an attempt 
to occupy Cabul itself, the issue might have been very 
different. As it was, there were moments of intense 
anxiety. General Roberts had a very narrow escape 
from being cut off with a small body of troops, which 
experienced almost the only reverse British arms had to 
endure under his generalship. Immediately after that the 
whole country arose around them, and Sherpur and one 
station in the Pass alone remained in the hands of the 
British. The city of Cabul joined the tribesmen, and at 
one time Sherpur stood like an island in the midst of a 
surging sea of one hundred thousand armed natives 
inspired with the passion of patriotism and religion. 
The issue, however, after the first was never seriously 
in doubt, and when the great combined attack of the 
infuriated multitude on the walls of Sherpur had been 
beaten back, the great confederacy broke up, the tide of 
tribal war ebbing as rapidly as it rose, 

THE DISASTER AT MAIWAND, , 

General Roberts continued to hold his own at Cabul 
until Sir Donald Stewart, fighting his way northward 
from Kandahar, meeting and beating the Afghans at 
Abmed Khel, arrived in Cabul and took over the com- 
mand, almost at the same moment that Mr. Gladstone 
succeeded Lord Beaconsfield as head of the English 
Government. There seemed good hopes now of getting 
Abdur Rabman installed as Amir in Cabul, when a 
great disaster overtook the British arms in Southern 
Afghanistan. General Burrows, in command of a British 
force of 2,500 men, was totally defeated by Ayub Khan 
at Maiwand, losing very nearly one half of his whole 
force. The survivors shut themselves up behind the 
impregnable walls of Kandahar, while Ayub, exulting in 
the easy victory which he had gained over the hated 
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infidel, was recognise] a; lor 1 cf all the territory. outs 
the range of the cannon on the city walls. ®t 
THE RELIEF OF KANDAHAR. ; 

Th‘s defeat led to the last great exploit with whid 
General Roberts’s name will be for ever associate 
Instead of relieving the garrison at Kandahar from 
Quetta, General Stewart and Lord Roberts decided &% 
march a relieving force from Cabul to Kandahar, ; 
distance of three hundred miles, by the same road alons 
which General Stewart had fought his way northward, 
The story of that expedition is told very concisely }y 
General Roberts. It consiste] of almost exactly 10,00) 
men of all ranks, with 18 guns; of these nearly 2,50) 
were British, and 7,000 native. Beside the troops thet 
were 8,000 camp followers, 1,500 Afghan and 1,200 Indiay 
ponies, 4,500 mules, 1,100 donkeys and 180 camel 
Each man carried 70 rounds of ammunition and had 
180 in reserve. Every man was a veteran, and all 
native and British alike, were animated by enthusi- 
astic devotion to their General who had so often te 
them to victory. 

MARCHING THROUGH AFGHANISTAN. 

The march southward was practically uncontested, 
the chief difficulty being in obtaining firewood for 
cooking. It has often been said that armies march 
on their bellies, and it is a striking corroboration 
of this fact to be told that the daily supply of food 
needed by the force which General Roberts took into 
Kandahar was not less than forty-five tons, which 
had to be either carried with the force or collected from 
the surrounding country.. The daily consumption of salt 
alone was nearly a quarter of a ton, while the daily 
ration of ram was eighty gallons, 
were the chief difficulties in the way of carrying t 
force of 18,000 men and 11,000 animals across the 
country. Fortunately, however, all difficulties were 
overcome, and the force, which started from Cabul 
on the 9th August, reached Kelat on the 23rd, having 
made a continuous march of 225 miles in fourteen days, 
and 136 miles from Ghazni in eight days. He had only 
lost one British soldier, eight natives, and eleven camp 
followers. The march from Kelat to Kandahar was taken 
with more leisure; the garrison was safe, and there was 
no reason for excessive haste. Unfortunately, four days 
before entering the city, General Robeits was knocked 
up with fever, and, being unable to sit on his horse, had 
to be carried in a doolie, 

THE DEFEAT OF AYUB KHAN. 

On arriving at Kandahar he found the garrison totally 
demoralised. The day after his arrival, General Roberts 
took out his whole force, fell upon Aynb Khan front and 
rear, and after somewhat stiff fighting Ayub Khan’s force 
was shattered into hopeless ruin. Our loss was three 
British officers killed and eleven wounded, while the killed 
and wounded altogether, natives and British, did not 
amount to two hundred and fifty. Ayub’s camp was 
captured and all his cannon, while he himself fled towards 
Herat. With that occasion the Afghan War came to an 
end. General Roberts was made a G.C.B., and appointed 
Commander-in Chief of the Madras Army. His health 
was much impaired by his fever, and he had to return 
to India invalided. 

LORD ROBERTS AND HIS TROOPS. 

One of the best passages in his book is that in which 
he describes his leavetaking from the army, which Je 
had led so well and which had supporte] him so splen- 
didly. “It was with a great fecling of sadness” he said 
“Good-bye” to the men who had done so much for him. 
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He looked upon them, he said, native and British alike, 
“as valued friends ;” and well he might, for never had 
a commander been better served. 

From first to last a grand feeling of camaraderie pervaded all 
ranks. The unflagging energy and perseve' of my 
splendid troops seemed to reach their fall height when they 
realised they were about to put forth their full strength 
against the hitherto successful enemy. Notwithstanding the 
provocation caused by the cruel murder of any ps ini who 
fell into the hands of ‘the Afghans, not one act infringing the 
rules of civilised warfare was committed’ by my troops, the 
persons and property of the native were respected, and full 
r ompensation for supplies was given. 


Which is good for Tommy Atkins. 


THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 

After this General Roberts did much good work in 
India, reorganising the army and arranging for the 
defence of the North Western frontier. But this notice is 
already too long, asd I will break off at the moment 
when General Roberts received from his Sovereign one 
of those innumerable letters by which Her Majesty has 
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known. so well how tore 
the loyalty of those 

field. In October, 1880, he aiesned to England, 
before starting the Viceroy summoned him to 
where a pleasant surprise awaited him. Lord 
says :— 

Lord Ripon received me most kindly, and, to my great 
ridé and pleasure, delivered to me a letter from the "Qaere- 
Em ress, written by Her Majesty’s own hand, which ee 
in the type gracious terms the Queen’s satisfaction at 
manner in which the service entrusted to me had he 
performed, thanks to “the brave officers and men under m 
command,” sorrow “for those of her gallant soldiers who 
for Queen and country,” and anxiety for the wounded, Hee 
Majesty also wrote of “the thrill of horror” with which the 
news of the fate of Lieutenant Maclaine had been received, 
and concluded with words of hope that my own health, and 
that of the troops, would remain good, and) that success might 
attend us “till the blessings of peace are restored.” . A 
gracious letter, truly! and, to me,a deeply appreciated eanpes 
for what I had been able to do, 


Finis coronat opus, 





LEARNING A LANGUAGE BY LETJTJER-WRITING. 





AM very glad to report that M. Mieille’s proposal for 
setting on foot a great system of correspondence 
between students of French in England and students 

of English in France has been most gratifying. First 
and foremost, I have to print the following cordial letter 
which I have received from the Vice-President of the 
Council, Sir John Gorst :— 
Privy Council Office, 
December 31st, 1896. 

Dear Mr. Stead,—I have read.with much interest the pro- 
posed scheme for correspondence between scholars in France 
and Great Britain. Such a relation between the two countries 
would be of obvious advantage, both educational and national. 
I feel the almost invincible reluctance of the British schoulboy 
to write any letters at all will prove a great but I hope not an 
insuperable obstacle, With girls the task of establishing such 
a system will be less difficult. I wish every suecess to the 
attempt.—Yours very truly, (Signed) Joun E. Gorsr. 

I made no special appeal to teachers in this country, 
but I received a great number of letters expressing the 
most cordial approval. One of the most interesting 
is that which reached me from the French tutor at 
Rugby :— 

Dear Sir,—My attention has been called to an article in the 
Review or Reviews headed “ How to Learn a Language by 
Letter-writing.” 

The idea is not quite novel. It. has been worked before, 
and with only ephemeral success. But a first failure. is no 
reason why a further attempt should not succeed, if only the 
idea is good in itself. 

I have laid your article before my pupils in the first French 
set of Rugby School, and I now send you a list of fourteen of 
them who are ready to enter upon the proposed correspondence. 

We must, of course, be prepared to see the numbers fade 
away when the charm of novelty is over, or because there is 
no congeniality between some‘allotted correspondents. But if 
only.a small proportion do carry out the correspondence to any 
considerable length, a great gain has been obtained; and I 
would fain entertain the hope that in some. cases the corre- 
spondence would lead to invitations to spend the holidays at 
each other’s house. This, in particular, would be so happy a 
result that I for bas part shall be very glad to give the plan 
my whole su 

On the ee hand, I confess that I do not patronise the 
idea of correspondence between schoolboys Any schoolgirls. 
T see many objections to that scheme, chief among which would 


be the “ want of go” which, to my mind, is more essential than 
the “taking much more pains.”——I em, dear Sir, yours truly, 
J. W. Wecqueray. 
Mr. Weequeray may be right as to boys’ correspondenoe 
with Pitty or boys being lacking in “go.” should 
have thought—and M. Mieille’s experience bears me out 
in this—that it was just the other way about. However, 
those who do rot wish to correspond sr aig pm 
students of their own sex, can be accommodated. 
the moment of going to press I have received 
tions from teachers of pons schools, high ls, 
grammar schools and others, enclosing the names of 
about one hundred students of French, of whom seventy’. 
are girls and thirty are boys. Parents whose children 
are studying at home send me the names of twent 
more—mostly boys and girls. In addition to 
have received applications from twenty-five individual 
students, not in school, who are anxious to be placed in 
communication with French correspondents who are 
studying English. 


I have received several letters from persons whe are - 


no longer at school, who are very desirous to enter ae . 
correspondence with students in France, 

objection to be the intermediary, but there are difficulties 
in the way. 

I understand from the editor of yrs Revue Universitaire 
and M. Mieille that they have received He pri lications for 
two hundred correspondents, the lists which will . 
shortly be in my hands, and then Ray Big will be ye off . 
one against the other. Writing in 
taire of January 15th, the editor gives the fi first cay a to 
the subject, publishing an account of what he has achieved 
already in this direction, and Lig se how he 
to work the seheme through the Revue Universitaire and 
the Review or Reviews. In the course of his letter 
he makes the following much too flattering pe ge 
to me:— Dans cette intention, je me suis. 
l’éminent directeur de la Review or Reviews, M. 
que je savais s'intéresser & l’enseignement des 
vivantes, et toujours prét 4 se faire le champion d 
idée juste. Sa Revue est un des périodiques 
plus répandus, et la haute personnalité 


odie 


r ed 
donne Ja plus grande influence. sur opinion anglaise . 


toutes les nuances.” 
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WHAT ARE THE LIMITS OF LEGITIMATE EXTRACT? 


Y readers may have noticed from a more or less 
fragmentary report in the papers of the ‘pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Chancery on the ‘12th 

of last month, that a question of copyright had been 
raised by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. with reference 
to. the notice of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, “Sir 
George Tressady,” as the Book of the Month in the 
Review or Reviews in October last. The action 
was one which should never have been brought, 
and the settlement which was arrived at would have 
been attained just as readily by a friendly message as by 
putting in force all the machinery of the law. The 
facts of the case lie in a nutshell. In October of last 
year I published a review and analysis of that section of 
‘Sir George Tressady ” which relates to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s conception of the art of marriage. “Sir George 
Tressady ” is a book containing one hundred and fifty 
thousand words or thereabouts.. I devoted twelve pages 
of the Review to an examination of what Mrs. Humphry 
Ward had to tell married people as to the conduct of 
their affairs. According to the affidavit of Mr. Reginald 
Smith, of Smith, Elder and Co., of that twelve pages little 
more than five were textual extracts from the book; the 
remaining seven were devoted to description, criticism, 
and illustration. This review appeared on October 15th. 
No exception was taken to it. On October 22nd I reissued 
this review and analysis of “The Art of Marriage,” omit- 
ting only the concluding chapter, which was devoted 
more to a criticism of the relations between married 
people and the husbands and wives of their neighbours 
‘than to the book itself, as one of three popular new novels, 
The Sorrows of Satan” and “ Trilby” being the other 
two, To this no exception was taken. On December 2nd 
a meeting of the tublishers’ Association was called, 
which decided. to issue a circular to the conductors 
of magd@zines, newspapers, and reviews, informing them 
that in the opinion of the Association too much use 
had been made by reviewers of the privilege of 
quotation, and that “in the opinion of the Association 
this excessive liberty of extract militated against the 
selling of their books.” Ample notice, however, they 
considered should be given to all concerned so as to 
avoid any need for litigation, and it was hoped that this 
circular would suffice to prevent any reason for future 
complaint. A reference was made to the review of one 
book, against which Mr. Cozens-Hardy was said to advise 
them that an action would lie; but as the Association 
decided that ample notice should be given, I never 
dreamed of the possibility of any litigation arising out of 
what had been done in the past, Imagine, then, my 
surprise when, about ten days later, I was served with a 
writ, without even the courtesy of a preliminary letter, 
to answer for having infringed the copyright of Messrs. 
Smith, Elder and Co. in a publication issued two months 
before the Publishers’ Association issued their circular. 
I at once stopped the sale both of the October Review 
and the number of the Masterpiece Library in which the 
notice of “ Sir George Tressady ” had been reprinted, and 
wrote to the Publishers’ Association a letter asking them 
if they would be so good as to intimate in future what 
they considered to be the limit of legitimate’ quotation, 
inasmuch as I had always, from the first, wished to accept 
the publisher’s own estimate of what was fair in such 
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matters. But to this letter, beyond @ form il aéknowlédg- ~ 


ment, I received no answer. On examining the affidavit 


of the plaintiffs in this case, I found: that Mr, Reginald 
Smith took oath that the quotation made in the Book of © 
the Month, subsequently reprinted in No.:44 of the” 
Masterpiece Library, impaired the value of his property. ” 
To their affidavit, acting on the advice of Messrs. Lewis ~ 
and Lewis, I filed the following answer :— 
Filed January 7th, 1897. 
In the High Court of Justice, 1896, 8. No.4222. 
Chancery Division. 
Mr. Justice’ Kekewich. 


Between Smirs, ELper anv Co., Plaintiffs. 
and 
W. T. SrEAp. Defendant. 


I, Witt1am Tuomas Sreap, of Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, in the County of London, the above named Defendant, 
make oath and say as follows :— 

1. Tam the Founder, Editor, and Proprietor of the monthly 
journal called the Review or Reviews, and Founder, Editor, 
and Proprietor of the Masterpiece Library. I admit. the 
accuracy of the first, second, and third paragraphs in the 
Plaintiffs’ affidavit. ’ 

2. With regard to the 4th paragraph I contend and, submit 
that the article referred to is a legitimate use of the Plaintiffs’ 
publication and is no infringement of their copyright therein. 

3. With regard to the 5th and 6th clauses I admit the 
accuracy of the statement as to the reprint of the article with 
the omission of the section noted, but contend and submit that 
the reprint in question is not in fact an abridgment of the 
book, but is, as stated in the preface, an analysis ‘and review 
thereof. I further contend and submit that it is a legitimate 
use of the Plaintiffs’ publication and is no infringement of the 
copyright therein. 

4. With regard to the 7th clause I contend and submit that 
the publication of the analysis and review of the “Art. of 
Marriage” set’ forth in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s * Art: of 
Marriage,” cannot have injured the Plaintiffs’: copyright in 
“Sir George Tressady,” but that it has on the contrary 
directly tended to enhance the value of the same by advertising: 
the contents of the book and stimulating public interest in the 
problem it discusses. 

5, 1 further contend end submit-that as.a fact the publication 
of the article in the Review or Reviews, and its republicatiom 
one week later in the Masterpiece Library, has in no way 
injured ‘or superseded the sale of the original book, which 
since the publication of the article has passed through new 
editions, 

6. I admit and affirm not only that the Review or Reviews 
has, as the Plaintiffs assert, a large circulation, and ‘that a 
great number of copies of No. 44 of the Masterpiece Library 
have been sold, but that the Review or Revisws has the 
largest circulation of any Review in the world, and ‘that the 
Masterpiece Library has the largest sale of any of the penny 
publications started in imitation or in rivalry. \ I therefore 
contend and submit that the publicity which I gave tothe 
analysis and review of “Sir George Tressady” must of 
necessity have been beneficial to the sale of the book. ..* ' ° 

7. As the 8th clause in the Plaintiffs’ affidavit opens the 
whole subject of the publication of extracts from copyright 
works in reviews in the periodicals, I submit the following 
statement :— 

(a) The Review or Reviews. was' founded in January, 
1890. It has now been published regularly every month 
for seven years. During the whole of: that’ period no 
complaint of infringement of copyright has to my Know- 
ledge been made by any author or publisher. 
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(b) me myself author and publisher and the ae oe of 
valuable copyrights, I have every interest in defending 
such literary property against piratical infringement. 

(c) Before. publishing the first number of the Review or 
Reviews I sent round a letter to the various publishers 
of periodical literature informing them of. my intentions, 
and asking them to assist me by sending in their books 
and publications for review. I further requested them in 
every case to inform me what they considered to be the 
limits of legitimate extract, promising them that what- 
ever limit they laid down I would undertake scrupulously 
to_respect. 

(d) The majority of publishers, including the Plaintiffs 
in this-action, acceded to this request for co-operation by 
sending magazines and books for. review, but none of 
them vouchsafed any information as to what they regarded 
as the limits of legitimate extract. Those who replied 
stated it was impossible to define it in advance, They 
would wait and see what I did, and with what result. 

(e) Being thus left without any definite guidance either 
by the law or by the publishers, I fell back upon the 
simple and obvious rule of endeavouring to deal with the 
holders of copyrights as I would wish them to deal with 
me if the respective positions had been reversed. And I 
contend that during the whole of these seven years, 
including the month in which I. published the article 
complained of, my method of. dealing with the copyright 
property. of my fellow publishers .has been governed by 
that rule. 

(f) L contend and submit that my method of giving a 
lengthy notice with copious extracts of the work, which is 
selected as the “ Book of the Month,” has been proved by 
experience and admitted by publishers to be highly 
advantageous to their interests and directly beneficial to 
the sale of the book. In proof thereof there is afnexed 
to this affidavit a complete and correct list, now produced 
and shown by me and marked A, of all the books noticed 
as Books of the Month since the Review or Reviews was 
started, specifying in each case the number of words 

uoted in extracts, the number of words of criticism and 
Deaiition, and the number of words in the book under 
notice. There is also specified the number of new editions 
called for by the public after the publication of the notice 
in the Review or Reviews. From this it will be seen 
that I have noticed in this manner fifty-nine books 
produced by thirty-seven publishers, that on an average 
the proportion of extract to criticism was twenty-two to 
twenty-nine, that in the majority of cases the sale of the 
book was accelerated, and in some cases immensely 
increased ‘by the publication of the Review in the Review 
oF REVIEWS. 

(g) I have the best reason for knowing that this is the 
opinion of very many authors and. publishers from. the 
efforts which from time to time have been made to induce 
me to accord to their books the privilege of such con- 
spicuous notice, and the thanks which I have received 
when I have complied with their suggestions. Of this I 
will only adduce three or four of the most recent 
instances. : 

(g1) The manager of the firm of Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and- Co, hearing that I proposed to make “ En 
Route,” published by them, the “ Book of the Month,” 
wrote me_.a letter, now produced, and shown by me and 
marked B, and which is in part as follows :— 

“T need scarcely say that the valuable help which 
you propose to give to it will be of paramount impor- 
tance so far as its hold upon the reading public is 
concerned. The great difficulty is to get the novel- 
reading parte to know of the worth of a foreign novel, 
and nothing is better calculated to do this than a 
conspicuous notice in the Review or Reviews. It is 
very gratifying to know that Huysman’s book is to 
have this privilege.” 

(g 2) Mr. W. Heinemann, a prominent member of the 
Publishers’ Association, by whom this action is, according 


to the Plaintiffs’ affidavit, directed and sera Fim 


frequently pened me to make books 
Books of Month, ‘and “—— Lacs + Fic L 
ad e in  & sma * con 
pr tor i author that he did 2 bt 
to dispose of more than one edition, See Ww I 


containing 4,800 words of extract, or eight de} cent. of the 
ty 


of by the Plaintiffs in the review of “Sir George Tressady,” 
with the direct and immediate result of the book 
through three new editions. sii Bal 
g 2 That I have fortunately been favoured by Mr. 
. Heinemann with his explicit statement as to ‘what he 
regards as an ideal review. At his urgerit solicitation last 
May, I prepared. for publication a review of one of -his. 
books called “Without Sin.” I submitted the proof 


¢ 


him, which contained about 3,500 words of criticism and 


description, and 4,500 words of extract. He returned it 
to me with a letter, eopy of which is annexed, stating 
that at my suggestion he had altered: the name of the 
book, and adding :— j 
“I cannot possibly suggest an improvement or 
alteration in the article as it stands; and whether 
you. publish it or not, I thank you. very kindly for the 
attention you have given the book-on my recommen- 
tion.” 
This letter is now produced; by me marked € 3, 

(g4) I never made more copious extracts from any book 
than ftom Mr. Grant Allen’s “ Woman Who. Did.” It is 
a short story containing 50,000 words... Of these I quoted 
11,000, or over 20 per cent. Instead of this. injuring its. 
sale, it was admitted to be one of the chief Canela the 
phenomenal success, resulting in the sale of twenty-one 
editions. : 

(g5) So well established is the fact that’ the publica- 
tion of such a review as that complained of is beneficial” 
to its sale, that one well-known author, who-has just com-, 
pleted an elaborate work which is shortly to be pi 


in America, told me that his publisher hesitated about 


risking its publication in England unless-he was 
that I would make it the “Book of the Month,” . As this 
has been arranged the book will appear in the course of 
the year. ‘es 

(h) Knowing therefore that the publication of a review 
such as that now complained of by the Plaintiffs is 
regarded as a coveted privilege by publishers in general, 
I had no idea that the Plaintiffs would regard it in any 


other light; but the moment [ heard that they com- . 


plained, I stopped the sale of the number containing the 
notice, and haye, so far as I could do, withdrawn it from 
circulation, at much loss and inconvenience to myself, 


the half-yearly volumes being left unbound pending the 


decision in this action. 

(i) Further, I being above ai! things anxious to live on 
friendly relations with my neighbours, am quite willi 
to renew to the Plaintiffs the formal undertaking I offered 
them when the Review or Revigws was founded, viz., 
not to make any extracts from any of their publications 
in excess of whatever limits they choose to define in their 
own interests,-if only they will have the goodness to 
inform me what these limits are, and further to submit 
to them, whenever desired, proof of the extracts I 
to publish, in.order that they may haye opportunity of 
deciding whether they exceed what is permissible. 

(j) I venture respectfully to submit that the time of 
the Court would have Mies: saved if the Plaintiffs had 
vouchsafed me even the courtesy of a prelimi 
warning, or any intimation whateyer that they were 
dissatisfied with the way in whtich their copyright was 
handled. . 

(ky That it. was not until six weeks after the publica- 
tion of the review complained. of that the Defendant 
received an anonymous circular, now produced and shown 
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by me and marked C, purporting to be issued by the Pub- 
lishers’ Association, intimating a wish that.extracts should 
be curtailed, but making no specific allusion by name to 
the Review or Reviews. Nevertheless, I at once -gave 
instructions, which have been scrupulously obeyed, that 
no lengthy extracts should appear without the consent of 
the. publishers; and on ascertaining privately the name 
of the secretary of the said Association, I wrote and sent 
to him. a Ietter, a copy of which is now produced ond 
shown by me and marked D. 

8. I therefore contend and submit that it would be impos- 
sible for any editor in my position to have done more than I 
have done to avoid any infringement of any copyrights owned 
by the Plaintiffs, and that in fact there has been no such 
infringement. 

9. With regard to the republication of the analysis and 
review as one of three notices of popular new novels in the 
Masterpiece Library, I say that it was not until the Review 
or Reyiews had been in the hands of the public for a week 
that it was reissued in the Masterpiece Library ; and that had 
there been any intimation that the Plaintiffs objected to the 
original review it would never have been republished. 

10, As to the omission of the “general remarks” from the 
reprint, I contend and submit that the elimination of a hostile 
criticism cannot furnish grounds for complaint. 

11. That the preface and the number itself prove on their 
face that the analysis and review are not an abridgment, but 
are published with apologies to the public, as being the 
nearest approach to an abridgment to which I believed the 
publishers would consent. 

12. The “analysis and review” gives neither the beginning 
nor the end of the story, which is essential in an abridgment ; 
and it is not published even as a review of “Sir George 
Tressady,” but only as an exposition of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
theory of the Art of Marriage. 

13. Further, I contend and submit that if such extracts as 
I haye given are not to be permitted when dealing with a 
theory of life and morals set forth in the guise of a story, it 
will, as Lord Kinloch once said, “sentence to death all our 
reviews.” I further contend and submit that the quotation 
of the ipsissima verba of the author, when the question under 
discussion is so delicate, is absolutely necessary for the purpose 
of justifying the criticisms which I published, otherwise the 
author might have complained that I had misrepresented her 
meaning and garbled her statement of the doctrine which she 
wished to expound, 

14. I further contend and submit that the latitude of 
quotation hitherto liberally allowed to all reviewers of novels 
cannot be curtailed without public detriment when novels are 
becoming more and more vehicles for diffusing views of 
theology, morality and sociology. To criticise such works 
effectively it is often best to minimise critical observations, 
and by disentangling the author’s teachiug from the maze of 
the romance, to present it naked and undisguised to the 
public. To do this may in itself be the most telling criticism ; 
and beitg myself an author, often in the hands of reviewers, 
I most heartily wish that my critics would adopt the method 
of dealing with my works that I have adopted in the case of 
Mrs Humphry Ward’s Art of Marriage. 

15. In conclusion, I respectfully say, in regard to the 
Masterpiece Library, that Lord Salisbury declared at its 
inception by a letter to me, a faesimile of which is now pro- 
duced and marked E, that he heped it would be very 
successful, for if so, it would be the most efficient agency that 
has yet been devised for making the best literature familiar 
to the mass of the nation. Although appealing to tlie 
hundred thousand public, it cannot possibly injure or impair 
the sale of a six shilling novel, although it might, and 
probably does, lead many who would otherwise have known 
nothing of the work to procure it for themselves. At the 
same time, as the Plaintiffs are aware, I have, when I believed 
I was well within my legal right, refrained from reproducing 
any of their copyright works in the Masterpiece Library, 
when, as in the case of Browning, they objected even to the 
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quotation of such poems as had long been permitted to appear 
in almost every popular collection of English poetry. ‘ 
16. In. proof of 
lengthened extracts from copyright works in my Revizw ag 
the “ Book of the Month ” is beneficial rather than detrimental — 
to its sale, I have never published extracts at such great 
length, in proportion to the whole of the work, as in the case 
of “The Woman Who Did,” and in reference to this I have 
received. a letter from Mr. Grant Allen, the author of that 
work, which letter is now produced by me marked F. é 
Sworn at No. 8, Ely Place, Holborn, Be 
in the County of Middlesex, this }>W1LL14m THomas STEAD, 
6th day of January, 1897, 
Before me, 
Wm. Jaques, Jr., 
A Commissioner to Administer Oaths. 


This may be accepted as my answer to the accusations 
made more by innuendo than exact statement as to my 
piratical infringement of the copyright of Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co. But, although I had’ from the first offered 
to abide by whatever limits of quotation Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co. laid down, and although I repeated this offer 
in the affidavit, and further submitted it through my — 
solicitors to the plaintiffs, they insisted upon going into 
Court, in order that they might judicially register, with 
an appearance of triumph, a settlement which was 
offered them from the first, and which they could have 
had for the asking any time they had cared to approach 
me. The settlement announced by Mr. Cozens-Hardy 
on behalf of his clients was that No. 44 of the 
“Masterpiece Library,’ which had practically been 
sold out before any action was taken, should be sup- 
pressed, and that I should pay an “agreed” sum for 
costs. _ All action against the Revizw was dropped. I 
protestel against the iniquity of charging me even so 
much as a penny-piece for the costs of an action which 
was entirely unnecessary, and which was in direct 
opposition to the formal circular of the Publishers’ 
Association, which set forth that ample notice should bs 
given before any litigation took place. However, it is a 
good maxim to agree with thine adversary quickly 
when thou art in the way with him, and so I settled it, 
stipulating that -I should be allowed to make an 
explanation. ‘his element in the bargain was interfered 
with by the judge, who declared that as the settlement 
had been arrived at, he would hear no more on the 
subject, the free advertisement secured for ‘Sir George 
Tressady ” having apparently been too much for his 
patience, Everything, therefore, remains just as it was 
before, with the exception that I have been put to incon- 
venience, and Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. to expense, 
for the action must have cost them much more than it 
cost me, for they employed expensive counsel, whereas 
I dispensed with that luxury. 

I will only quote one of the many letters which have 
reached me as the result of this action. The writer is 
Mrs. John Gardner, a member of the Hull School Board. _ 
Her letter speaks for itself :— 


15, Albert Terrace, Anlaby Road, Hull. 
January 18th, 1897. 

Dear Sir,—I have bought each copy of the Review oF, 
Reviews since its first issue, and have greatly enjoyed reading 
it, especially the extracts from the “ Book of the Month,” 
which have induced me repeatedly to buy the books thus 
reviewed. Others have also been similarly influenced. 

From the late public proceedings, I imagine Mrs. Ward’s 
publishers think you have damaged the sale of her book, 
whereas the contrary is the case—you advertised it gratuitously, 
and certainly induced me to buy “Sir George Tressady.” 

I enclose my card.—Faithfully, M, Garpneg. 
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SOME NOTABLE 


UNHEALTHY WEST AFRICA. 
By Miss KinGstey. 


Miss Kineastey’s book, “Travels in West Africa 
(Macmillan, 21s.), is the most interesting and entertain- 
ing volume of travel that has been issued for some time. 
Miss Kingsley herself describes it as “a mere jungle of 
information on West Africa,” and in a large measure this is 
true. She, however, undoubtedly gives us a vivid reali- 
sation of the condjtions of life in the various colonies 
which have been annexed by European nations on the 
West Coast of Africa. 

MALARIA AND DEATH. 

After reading Miss Kingsley’s account of the extreme 
unhealthiness of the climate, one is inclined to agree with 
the advice she received from a friend before leaving on 
her travels, “ When you have made up your mind to go 
to West Africa,” he said, ‘the very best thing you can 
do is to get it unmade again, and to go to Scotland 
instead; but if your intelligence is not strong enough 
to.do so, abstain from exposing yourself to the direct 
rays of the sun, take four grains of quinine every day for 
a fortnight before you reach the Rivers, and get some 
introductions to the Wesleyans; they are the only people 
on the coast who have got a hearse with feathers.” The 
latest malaria epidemic and the recent deaths seem to 
occupy the same place in West African conversation 
that the weather does in ours. When Miss Kingsley 
first visited Bonny, and was seized’ with horror at 
the weirdness and desolation of the scene, her guide 
was evidently hurt. He said, “ Bonny was a nice place 
when you got used to it,” and then went on to discourse 
on the latest epidemic there, when nine men out of the 
resident eleven died in about ten days from yellow fever. 
All through the book incidents similar to this crop up, 
until the reader comes to believe that Dante’s inscription 
over the portals of the Inferno is the best suited to 
would-be travellers in this district. 


THE MISSION OF THE MANGROVE, 


Quite one of the most interesting passages in Miss 
Kingsley’s book is that in which she describes how the 
land is made out of the water. She says:— 

A mud-bank forms in the delta of the river, a mangrove seed 
lights on it, and the thing’s done. Well, not done, perhaps, 
but begun, for if the bank is high enough to get exposed at 
low water, this pioneer mangrove grows. He has a wretched 
existence though. You have only got to look at his dwarfed, 
attenuated form to see this. He gets joined by a few more 
bold spirits, and they struggle on together, their network of 
roots stopping abundance of mud, and by good chance now and 
then a consignment of miscellanecus débris of palm leaves, or a 
floating tree trunk; but they always die before they attain 
any considerable height. Still even in death they collect. 
Their bare white sticks remaining like a net gripped in 
the mud, so that these pioneer mangrove heroes may be 
said to have laid’ down their lives to make that mud- 
bank fit for colonisation, for the time gradually comes 
when other mangroves can and do colonise on it, and 
flourish, extending their territory steadily; and the mud- 
bank joins up with, and becomes a part of, Africa. . Right 
away on the inland fringe of the swamp you can see the rest 
of the process. The mangroves there have risen up, and dried 
the mud to an extent that is more than good for themselves, have 
over-civilised that mud in fact, and so the brackish waters of the 
tide cannot get to their roots. They have done this gradually, 
as @ mangrove does all things, but they have done it, and down 
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on to that mud comes a whole set of palms from the old mainland, 
who in their early colonisation days go through similarly 
trying experience. First the serew-pines come and live 
among them ; then the wine-palm and -various creepers, and 
then the oil-palm ; and the débris of these plants being greater 
and making better soil. thau dead mangroves, they. work 
quicker, and the mangrove is doomed. Soon the salt waters 
are shut right out; the mangrove dies, and that bit of Africa 
is made. You see along the river-banks a rich, thick, lovely 
wall of soft-wooded plants, and behind this you find great 
stretches of death; miles and miles sometimes of geaak tie 
mangrove skeletons standing on grey stuff that is not yet 
earth and is no longer slime, and through the crust of which 
you can sink into rotting putrefaction, yet, long after-you are 
dead, buried, and forgotten, this will become a forest of soft- 
wooded plants and palms, and finally of hard-wooded trees: 


A NEW ARGUMENT FOR POLYGAMY, 

Miss Kingsley gives long and most interesting accounts 
of the manners and customs of the natives. She made a 
special study of their fetish worship, and describes it at 
length. Polygamy, she says, is an institution which, 
above all others, governs the daily life of the natives. 
It is so intertwined with their very existence that the 
problem of how to deal with it is exceedingly diffieult. It 
constitutes the greatest obstacle in the way of the 
missionaries. At the present moment the choice lies 
between slavery and polygamy, for the work has to 
be done, and if it is not performed by the wives it 
must be done by slaves. The Fan tribes in Congo 
Francais have discovered a new argument in favour of 
polygamy, which is that it enables a man to get sufficient 
toeat. The Fans are an exceedingly hungry tribe, eating 
as often as ten times a day. It is more than one woman 
can do to keep her husband supplied with victuals. All 
the work is done by the women, and it is obvionsly 
impossible for one to look after the children, prepare and. 


cook the food, prepare the rubber, carry the same to the . 


market, fetch the daily supply of water from the stream, 
cultivate the plantation, etc., etc. Hence the necessity 
for many wives :— 


“ The more wives the less work,” says the African lady ; and. 
I have known men who would rather have had one wife and 
spend the rest of the money on themselves in a civilised Way, 
driven intv polygamy by the women. 





A Guipe To How Russia 1s Governep.—By far the 
best and clearest account that has been published con- 
cerning the Government of Russia is “ The Statesman’s 
Handbook for Russia” (Eugen Thiele, St. casing 
As the book has been edited by the Chancery of the 
Committee of Ministers its statement may be considered 
as authoritative. The first volume has been translated 
into English, and it is to be hoped will shortly be 
followed by the second, which in some respects will be 
the more interesting of the two. Unlike many official 
productions, it gives a perfectly lucid and intelligible 
account of how the Russian Empire is governed. 
Volume I. in its 276 pages deals with the principles of 
Russian state organisation, describes the higher instita- 
tions of state, and the administrative departments of 
foreign relations, state defence, finance agriculture. 
The second volume will give particulars of trade and 
industry, church administration, popular education, the 


administration of justice, and finally a description of ~ 


local administration and Jocal self-government, 
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THE UNCONTROLLABLE LOVE OF POWER. 
By Henrik Issen. 


In “John Gabriel Borkman” (Heinemann, 5s.) Ibsen 
draws a vivid and striking picture of the desola- 
tion ‘and «misery caused by one idea ‘mastering a man’s 
whole being. He teaches in his latest drama the utter 
tuin which conies as a natural consequence when the 
human affections are ‘trampled under foot in order ‘to 
attain ‘an end. 

The central figure of this new drama is John Gabriel 
Borkman. He is the son of a miner, who has born in 
his soul a consuming desire for power. At the com- 
mencement of his life he is the master of his ambition, 
but gradually he becomes a mere tool of an over- 
mastering passion, which crushes out everything else. 
His desire was, in his own words, “to have at my command 
all the sources of power in this country. All the wealth 
that lay hidden in the soil and the rocks and the forests 
and'the sea—I wanted to gather it all into my hands, to 
make myself master of it all, and so to promote the well- 
being of many, many thousands.” 


BORKMAN’S CHOICE— 


Restraining his ambition was the love he had for Ella 
Rentheim. She was the dearest thing in the world to 
him, and she was passionately devoted to John Borkman. 
For a time the two passions flourished side by side, but 
gradually the intellectual part of Borkman’s nature ab- 
sorbed more and more*of his being. When the testing 
time came he sacrificed his love to his ambition. To 
secure his objects he had to procure the assistance 
of one man, and that man was desperately in love 
with Ella. Everything depended on Borkman’s choice 
between Hinkel and Ella. He chose the former, 
and married Ella’s sister Gunhild. “ For the love of power 
is incontrollable in me! So I struck the bargain; I had 
to,” he explained afterwards. Hinkel helped him half 
way towards the beckoning heights which he was bent 
on reaching, But when everything was almost within 
Borkman’s grasp Hinkel betrays him, for Ella will have 
nothing to do with him. Borkman had used the money 
of the bank of which he was director in order to float his 
companies. He is tried for this and sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. Borkman lays all the blame on 
Ella, and years afterwards exclaims, “Oh, these women ! 
They wreck and ruin life for us! Play the devil with 
our whole destiny—our triumphal | Bing roy He is so 
wrapt up in himself that he is blind to the fact that he 
has blighted the life of the only woman who ever really 
loved him. 

~AND ITS RESULT. 


The drama does not open until three years after Bork- 
man has been liberated from prison. He is a recluse, 
feeling like “a Napoleon who has been maimed in his 
first battle.” His career is ruined and his name dis- 
honoured. He lives alone with his ambition, which is 
gradually consuming his very life. As he explains to his 
faithful friend Foldal, “I have to sit here like a wounded 
eagle and look on while others pass me in the race, and 
take everything away from me piece by piece.” 

The most dramatic scene in the play is that in which 
Ellaand Borkman met again after eight years’ separation. 
In the woman’s heart the flame of love still burns 
fiereely, but the ice-cold hand of ambition has 'gripped 
the man’s heart and strangled his human affections. 
When Borkman has explained the true reason of his 
betrayal of her, Ella exclaims :— 


“You are a murderer!... You deserted the woman you 
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loved!—me, me, me! What you held’ dearest in the world 
" you were ready to barter away for gain. That is the double 
murder you have committed—the murder of your own soul | 
and mine !” “ag 
Borkman: “But you must remember that 1ama‘man, Ag 

a Woman you were the dearest thing in the world to me. But | 
if the worst comes to the worst, one woman can always take : 
the place of another.” i 


A DEAD MAN AND TWO SHADOWS. 


The drama culminates in the death of Borkman.: He 
has wandered out into the snow, declaring, “ I'll try if I 
cannot make my way to freedom, and life and human 
beings again.” Ella accompanies him. They climb. the 
snow-clad mountain together until they reach a plateau 
with an extended view over fjord and mountain. Bork-— 
man gazes into the distance, and with increasing excite- 
ment exclaims :— 


“Ella, do you see the mountain chains there—far away? 
They soar, they tower aloft, one behind the other! That is 
my vast, my infinite inexhaustible kingdom!” 

F wet “Oh, but there comes an icy blast from that kingdom, 
ohn ?” 

Borkman: “That blast is the breath of life to me. That 
blast comes to me like a greeting from subject spirits. Iseem — 
to touch them, the prisoned millions; I can see the veins of 
metal stretch out their winding, branching, luring arms to me. 

I saw them before my eyes like living shapes, that night when 
I stood in the strong room with the candle in my hand. You 
begged to be liberated, and I tried to free you. But my 
strength failed me; and the treasure sank back into the deep 
again. But I will whisper it to you here in the stillness of the 
night; I love you, as you lie there spell-bound in the deeps _ 
and the darkness! I love you, unborn treasures, yearning for 
the light! Ilove you, with all your shining train of power 
and glory! I love you, love you, love you!” 

Ella Rentheim: “ Yes, your love is still down there, John. 
It has always been rooted there. But, here, in the light of ~ 
day, here there was a living, warm, human heart that throbbed 
and glowed for you. And this heart you crushed. Oh, worse — 
than that! Ten times worse!) You sold it for—for——.” 

Borkman: “For the kingdom--and the power—and the 
glory—you mean?” 

Eila Rentheim: “Yes, that’s what I mean, I have said it 
once before to-night; you have murdered the loye-life in the 
woman who loved you. And whom you loved in return, so far 
as you could love any one. And therefore I prophesy to you, 
John Gabriel Borkman—you will never on the price you 
demanded for the murder. . You will never enter in triumph 
into your cold, dark kingdom!” 


THE MORAL. 


The moral of the life and death of John Gabriel Bork- 
man is best summed up in the words of the two sisters, 
Ella and Gunhild, as they stand over the dead body of 
the man whom both had loved. Ella: “ A dead man.and 
two*shadows—that is what the cold has made of us,” 
Gunhild: “ Yes, the coldness of heart!” 





HIsToRIcAL GUIDES TO THE CiTIEs oF Evrops.—Last 
month Mr. Grant Richards commenced the publication 
of an excellent series of historical guides to the great 
cities of Europe (3s. 6d. net.). Mr. Grant Allen is com- 
piling them, and if we may judge from the two already 
published—Paris and Florence—they are likely to become 
indispensable to every tourist. Of the usual guide to 
great cities there is no end; but until the appearance of 
these handbooks the tourist has been unable to obtain in 
a compact form the information which will enable him to 
appreciate what jis really essential and important in the 
town he may be visiting, as apart from what is. merely 
curious. 
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: Some NoTaBLe Books oF THE MONTH. 


THE AMERICAN MAN. 
Mr. Stwevens has done well in republishing. the 
letters che: wrote. to the Daily Mail during the recent 


Presidential election, .They make an interesting book ' 


which gives @ much fairer picture of America and the 
Americans than what» is: usually drawn by whey 
i at the 
ignorance of Americans about Europe, and quotes’ as an 
example the case of a newspaper editor who asked 
whether Canton, with its forty thousand inhabitants, was 
not larger than Sheffield. But is not the average English- 
man even more grossly ignorant of America?; If Mr. 
Steavens’s book leads more Englishmen to take an 
intelligent interest in our ‘kinsfolk across the sea it will 
10t have been published in vain. 
THE CHIVALRY OF THE AMERICAN MAN. 

Mr. Steevens pays. a high tribute. to American. men. 
He says :— 

They furnish a,shining example to all the world in. their 
devoted chivalry towards their women. They toil and slave, 
they kill therhselves at forty, that their women may ‘live in 
luxury and become socially and intellectually superior to 
themselves. They do it without even an idea that there is 
any self-sacrifice in it. Whether it is good for the women 
might be doubted, but it is unspeakably noble and honouring 
to the men. The age of chivalry is not gon¢; until America 
it never came, 

BRYAN AS AN ORATOR. 


It may be interesting to give Mr. Steevens’s impressions 
of the two foremost American men of the:present day, 
both of whom are examples of American chivalry. He 
gives a graphic account of Bryan addressing a mass 
meeting in the open air' during a thunder-storm. 
When Bryan’ mounted: the platform, the’ shrieks became 
a delirium :— ; 

For a moment the square black figure stood absoltitely still. 
Then slowly he reached forth thé hand, like St. Paulin the 
Bible.. The din went on unabated. Still very slowly, he 
raised an arm above his head: and: made. passes--one, ‘two, 
three—in each direction of the crowd. Gradually ‘silence 
crept.over the mass of heads, and then the orator opened his 
lips. ..In a.voice low but plain, hoarse but very rich, he began. 
He was glad to see once more those among whom he. had 
spent. four years of official life, “We'll give you four years 
more,” shrieked my friend from the station. A broad and 
winning smile broke over the candidate’s mouth, and ‘again 
the mob screamed. A most admirable demagogue. “That's 
smart,” said a little man behind me; “did ye see’ how it made 
him laugh?” Everybody. saw; everybody. was meant to see. 


A PEN PICTURE OF MCKINLEY, 


Mr; Steevens saw Major McKinley at Canton, and gives 
the following description of the new President :— 

Ifyou want to see a Presidential candidate you ring the 
bell and walk in and see him. This is what he is there for. 
I rang the bell and walked in; Mr. McKinley was sitting on 
a rocking-chair in a little ‘office not ten feet from the door. 
His strong, clean-shaven face has a suggestion of Charles 
Bradlaugh ; there is the same lofty and massive forehead, the 
same mastiff power of chin and jaw. Clear eyes, wide nose, 
full lips, all his features suggest dominant will and energy 
rather than subtlety of mind or emotion. 
frock. coat in'which he was presently to address deputations, 
and loosely tied brown slippers, in which he was not. . He also 
was not unmindful of the spittoon. Yet with that he is 
gifted with a kindly courtesy that is plainly genuine and 
completely winning: I am no more prejudiced in favour of 
the apostle of Protection than any other Englishman, yet it 
was impossible not to feel—absurd as it seemed—that he was 
really glad to see a wandering newspaper correspondent from 
bo ew? against: which his whole policy has for years been 

irected, 


POMP eg 


He had on the. 


“THE LESSONS OF 1896. 
“Poxitics in 1896” (Grant Richard:, 33. net) is a 


ints of view, together: with a diary , 
Trail, H. W.. Massingham;'and G,: 


Conservative, Liberal, and Socialist: standpoint respee+: | 


tively. Dr, Albert Shaw deals with ‘the’ United States, 


Mr. Donald with London, and there arespecial artieles on) _ 


Foreign Affairs and the Services: 


poets bears a curious 
e most hide-bound of 


For some time to come the. more we progress the worse will 
things become in this respect. The advancement of the race, 
instead of gaining ground for enlightened scepticism as to the 
glories of war, and horror at its inhumanity, is at present 
lifting huge masses of labourers, formerly. too: ig and 
apathetic to contribute anything to public opinidn, to a. plane. 
on which habits of newspaper and cheap romance ing are; 
possible, the result being the transformation:of ooo iy 
man, narrowly but accurately conscious of his parts, into 
political idealist, foolishly and vain-gloriously conscious of the 
British Empire. T.1.s, in so far as the labours of the. 
Socialist help to produce this improvement, ‘they are the .. 
labours of Sisyphus. It is a matter of hard electioneeting 
fact that the Progressive representative whose’ efforts raise 
the wages of any section of his constituents from eighteen 
shillings a week to twenty-four, thereby transfer mést of their 
votes with the utmost certainty to the Conservative Imperialist 
side. 

This fact, however, seems to: have brought some of She 
Socialists to their senses. They are realising’ at last 
that their best chance of success is by’a campaign’ of’ 
education. “The educational efforts of the Socialists 
are becoming less and less sectarian as it becomes more 
and more apparent that the obstacle to Collectivism is _ 
not so much ill-will as the stupendous public ignorance 
of the average’ Englishman,” says Mr. Shaw. If. the. 
majority of his: comrades agree with him there will be: 
some chance of progress being , 

THE REFORM OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

The most interesting thing in Dr. Albert Shaw’s 
survey is the account he gives of the progress of Civil 
Service Reform in the United States: -The exciting 
events of 1896 have eclipsed the significance of the: 
revolution which has taken place in the administrative 
system of the United States. But the office-seekers; who’ 
are besieging Mr. McKinley, are finding that the days of 
the spoilsman are rapidly passing. Dr. Shaw says:— 

The reform of the American civil service has been a steady’ 
growth for many years; but its largest advance has been due 
to orders issued by Mr. Cleveland in May, by which, at a 
single stroke, some 30,000 or 40,000 places, formerly subject to 
executive patronage, were brought under the Civil Service 
Act, and will be protected henceforth from political and 
personal influence. Altogether, the number of positions ‘in 
the civil service of the United States, which are now subject», 
to competitive examination under rigid and impartial rules, is: 


rapidly approaching 100,000, Thus the spoilsmen haye been» # 


despoiled’; and their dominion is for ever taken away. 


There only remain the small post erships, ‘and’ 
these will probably be removed from the 


It:gives us a retrospect of the year that has , 


1 utches of the _ 
office-seekers during McKinley’s administration. Soa 
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THE REVIEW 


THE EVOLUTION OF SCIENCE. 
By Mr. Epwarp Ciopp. 


Mr. Grant Ricwarps commenced his career as a 
publisher by issuing to the public an interesting book by 
Mr. Edward Clodd (5s. net). Mr. Clodd has entitled 
his book “The Pioneers ‘of Evolution, from Thales to 
Huxley.” This title, however, does not accurately 
describe the contents of the volume, which do not, in the 
first place, deal with the pioneers of science. The book is 
rather a description of the progress of science, which has 
culminated in our day in the theory of Evolution. Mr. 
Clodd’s account is interesting, but cannot be said to be 
impartial. He treats the subject from the point of view 
of the partizan who. has still vivid recollections of the 
battle, rather than from that of the unbiassed historian 
or man of science. 

Mr. Clodd traces back to remote antiquity the specu- 
lations which have made possible the conception of the 
theory of Evolution. He points out that the early 
stages of the evolutionary idea are to be found in 
Greece six centuries before Christ. In Iona was born the 
idea which has become the starting-point of all subse- 
quent scientific inquiry—the idea that Nature works by 
fixed laws. Thales, one of the “Seven Sages,” he regards 
as the founder of the earliest school of scientific specula- 
tion. This philosopher started on his quest with the 
conviction that “ nothing comes into being out of nothing, 
and that nothing passes away into nothing.” Through 
the long ages this clue has been followed until our 
own day. 

“ EVOLUTION” AS A RELIGION. 


What has been accomplished? The following is Mr. 
Clodd’s summary of the results which he considers have 
been attained :— 


The Pioneers of Evolution, clear-sighted and sure-footed, 
have led us by ways undreamed of at the start to a goal un- 
dreamed of by the. earliest among them. Evolution, applied 
to everything up to man, but stopping at the stage when he 
appears, would have remained a fascinating study, but would 
not have become a guiding philosophy of life. It is in the 
extension of its processes, as explanation of all that appertains 
to mankind, that its abiding value consists. That extension 
was inevitable. The old theologies of civilised races, useful in 
their day, because answering, however imperfectly, to perma- 
nent needs of human nature, no longer suffice. Their dogmas 
are traced as the lineal descendants of barbaric conceptions ; 
their ritual is becoming an archeological curiosity. They 
have no answer to the questions propounded by the growing 
intelligence of our time ; neither can they satisfy the emotions 
which they but feebly discipline. Their place is being slowly, 
but surely, and more effectively, filled by a theory which, 
interpreting the “mighty sum of things,” substitutes clear con- 
ceptions of unbroken order and relation between phenomena, 
in place of hazy conceptions of intermittent interferences; a 
theory which gives more than it takes away. For if men are 
deprived of belief in the pseudo-mysteries coined in a pre- 
scientific age, their wonder is fed, and their inquiry is stimu- 
lated, by the consciousness of the impenetrable mysteries of 
the Universe. 


THE INTOLERANSE OF THE SOCIOLOGIST. 


Mr. Clodd traces the development of the evolutionary 
idea from Thales to Lucretius, and then deals with the 
period between .p. 50 to a.p. 400, when all enquiry was 
arrested. The Christian religion he regards as having been 
the great barrier in the way of Greek ideas. Against this 
. barfier the fight has been waged, and the bitterness of 
the struggle seems to remain with Mr. Clodd. The 
Christian religion, he says, “ has been the cause of undy- 


OF REVIEWS. 


ing hate, of bloody war, and of persecution between 
parties and nations, whose animosity seems the deeper 


when stirred by matters which are incapable of proof.” _ 
This, no doubt, is i prac is there not discernible — 


in Mr. Clodd himself the same tendency when he deals 


with Professor A. R. Wallace’s careful investigation into 
the phenomena of the Borderland in the following ~ 


supercilious fashion ?— 
When we read the reports of the behayiour of mediums who 


project (of course in the dark) “abnormal temporary protonga- — 


tions” like pseudopodia, we should feel alike depressed and 
confounded were there not abundant proofs what wholly 
untrustworthy observers sgientific observers can be outside 
their own domains. Minds ofthis type must be built in 
watertight compartments. They show how, even in the 
higher culture, the force of.a dominant idea may suspend or 
narcotise the reason and judgment, and contribute to the rise 
and spread of another of the epidemic delusions of which 
history supplies warning examples. 


At this rate the “new religion ” would lose no time in 
re-establishing the Inquisition. : 

There is much that is interesting and instructive in 
Mr. Clodd’s book, but he does not impress the reader as 
being possessed of that consuming faith which the 
doctrine of Evolution, containing such untold possibilities, 
would justify. Mr. Clodd seems to be much happier 
when he can destroy what he imagines to be a heresy 
than when he can establish what he believes to be a 
truth, and he seems to regard the former of a great deal 
more importance than the latter. 





Two of the most readable novels published in London 
last month are both translations of well-known works 
by foreign authors. ‘‘The Green Book; or, Freedom 
Under the Snow,” by Dr. Maurus Jokai (Jarrold, 6s.), is 
an interesting historical romance. In the Green Book 
Dr. Jokai deals with Russian society and events of 
a past generation. He draws a graphic picture of 
political life in Russia during the conspiracies of 1824 
and 1825, The tale ends with the crushing of the con- 
spiracies and the banishment of the conspirators to 
Siberia. Pushkin, the poet, is a central figure, and 
many of the other characters are drawn from real life. 


“ Jack,” by Alphonse Daudet (Digby, 2 vols., 5s. net), 
is rather a sombre novel. Daudet makes one feel all 
through his book that “ life is not a romance.” The story 
is a pathetic one, and Jack, his hero, certainly does not 
find that life is happy. © The note of the novel is summed 
up in the delightful passage in which Daudet describes 
how bad news never goes astray :— L 


The little sheet of paper, that is to travel so far, mixed with 
so many others, is so fragile a thing to trust to all the chance 
accidents of a journey! Yes, it is light and fragile, is a 
letter, and. often gets lost. {But the one the manager 
had just written, and sealed at the flame of a candle, 
that he has had posted along with a bundle of business 
letters, ran but little risk of being lost.. The Breton 
postman will grope for it in the dark, and take it out 
of the tin post-box, throw it into the depths of his leathern 
bag, dawdle with it in some public-house’by the roadside, but 
he will be sure not to forget it. It will be buried among a 
heap of other and bigger letters, will roll, slide, jump at the 
motion of the van that a stray spark would suffice to set on 
fire; then it will arrive in Paris, and from*thence it will pass 
through all kinds of gratings and sortings; but it will neither 
be burnt, nor stolen, nor lost, nor torn up; it will go. straight 
to its destination, more surely than any other. And why? 
Because it carries bad news. Letters of this sort have charmed 
lives; nothing ever befalls them. : 
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SOMETIMES cannot repress a smile when from time 
to time I am reminded that the only editor, at any 
rate in the sécular press, who constantly turns at 

every critical moment in;his career to seek the counsel 
of those pastors and masters, the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of the Church of England, should be such an 
out-and-out Nonconformist as myself. But Noncon- 
formist though I am, I have abated none of my rights 
as @ member of the nation to appeal for guidance on 
all matters of faith and morals to the Lords spiritual. 
And, therefore, after ato. my polychrome frontis- 
piece last month, I bethought me that it might be 
well to submit the question to the Anglican hierarchy, 
and ask them whether in their opinion it would have 
good results to proceed any further in this method of 
expounding to the plain man the results at which the 
higher critics have arrived. I sent the following appeal 
for counsel to the two Archbishops, and all the Bishops 
in England :— 

Reverend Sir,—I forward you herewith the January number 
of the Revisw or Reviews in order to ask your opinion as to 
the wisdom of following up the printing of the Polychrome 
frontispiece by further efforts to familiarise the masses with 
the results of the Higher Criticism. 

It seems to me that it is better that this should be done 
from the standpoint of Belief in the Bible as the Word of God 
than from that of Unbelief. But before going further I wait 
for the counsel and suggestions of the leaders of the Christian 
Church.—I am, your obedient servant, W. T. Sreap. 


It may be admitted that the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who has just been inducted into his new See, might 
fairly be excused from undertaking to give advice and 
counsel in this matter. The same thing may be said 
of the Bishop of London, and the newly-appointed 
Bishop of Peterborough. When they are fitting them- 
selves into their new Sees it is hardly to be wondered at 
if they should find it impossible to spare sufficient time 
to give a word of counsel to an enquiring editor. The 
Bishops of Worcester, Truro, and Carlisle, are absent 
from the country on account of ill-health, but the rest of 
the Bishops, so far as I know, are neither in foreigu 
parts nor in new Sees, Nevertheless, with two or three 
highly important exceptions, they have as yet vouchsafed 
me no word of guidance upon this matter which con- 
cerns very closely the interests of the Church. The 
Bishop of Newcastle, on 4 post-card, says he desires to 
be excused. 

THE ADVICE OF THE BISHOPS. 


One of the most learned and eminent of the Bench of 
Bishops, who marks his letter “ private,” and who there- 
fore cannot be quoted, writes me very kindly and 
sympathetically :— 

I am indeed ‘satisfied that different documents underlie the 
Hexateuch, but I cannot say that there is adequate evidence 
to justify the exact parcelling out of the present text in which 
some scholars indulge. At the same time I fully recognise 
what you truly say, that the composite form of the text does 
not detract from its true inspiration. It is obvious that in an 
historical record, the selection of incidents is at least as im- 
portant as the description of them. Your coloured page and 
the explanatory text puts the problem clearly before every 
reader, and I do not see what could be added: by further illus- 
trations from the Hexateuch. You might perhaps give a page 
from one of the Synoptic gospels, using Dr. Abbot’s “Synop- 
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SOME OPINIONS FROM DIVERSE AUTHORITIES. . 
ticon.” The indication of the element common to the three- 


would be instructive. From my point of view this is all that 
could be done profitably. The details are not yet, as I believe, 
amon certain to be brought at length before ‘ordinary 
readers. 

Another prominent member of the Episcopate has sent 
assurances that he strongly inclines to answer my ques- 
tions in the affirmative. ; 

The only Bishop from whom I have received a letter 
which I can publish is the Bishop of Manchester, and 
that undoubtedly gives no uncertain sound: — 


Bishop’s Court, Manchester, 
January 26, 1897. 
My dear Mr. Stead,—I think polychrome exhibitions of 
the earlier part of the Bible would . exceedingly useful. It 
represents to the eye at once what it would be pi Bown impos- 


sible, or at least very. tedious to describe in words, With the 


kind caution as to the somewhat unsettled character of the 


higher criticism which you would be likely hed yey = think -, 
.—I am, yours 
Masons - 


such a publication could do nothing but 
faithfully, 


It is possible that some of the other prelates who are 
much overdriven with work and imm in the 
innumerable duties of their dioceses, may be meditating 
replying. If so, I will take their letters into the most 
respectful consideration. Meantime I note that those 
members of the Episcopate who have been kind enough 
to answer my appeal for counsel are distinctly in favour 
of what has been done, and to a certain extent encourage 
me to go on. 

THE COUNSEL OF THE CRITICS. 


At the same time that I wrote to the Bisho 
somewhat similar letter to the higher critics 


T sent a 
emsel ves, 


and to this lettcr I added a special query as to the - 
attempt that had been made to define anew the theory of 


inspiration. The time for a reply from many of. the 
critics has hardly come; for they are scattered over sea 
and land in many countries. I have, however, received 
some communications which are of interest. One 
of the most eminent of the higher critics of the English 
school writes me, not for publication, a letter in which 
he says :— 

I have my doubts whether the time has quite come for 
such an attempt as you propose. It is true the ministers of 
religion are not awake to the need of gradually transforming 
the popular. view of the Scriptures; but they ought, I think, 
to have a little more time of grace, and some sort of concert 
ought to be established among those who are able and willing 
to work for this transformation. Several important ‘books are 
in preparation which will, or should have considerable effect 
on ministers as well as on the élite of the laity.. It is, of course, 
possible that by rapid intuition you see, and see rightly, 


nothing much is to be hoped from professional Church theolo- 


gians, but only results can prove if you really do see rightly. 
The matter is a delicate one. If you had to go on with the 
attempt I should avoid going too much into theorising abont 
inspiration. Facts are facts. If you do judge, put some parts 
of the facts before the Prope, and say that workers in this 
field are men of faith and prayer, and have no doubt that the 
Church, not this or that Church, will be guided in course of 


time to put forward a sound exposition of a working oS 


inspiration. Then let the people take the facts, 


guidance live to enjoy them, for ba igeres it is to see bw : 


the greatest literatures of the world, nay, in one 
greatest, rescucd or being rescued from oblivion, The main 
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results of critical work on the first six books of the Bible are 
sufficiently assured by the practical unanimity of scholars to 
supply material for the first stage in such an attempt when 
the time has come. 

CANON DRIVER. 

One of the first questions which will be asked by every 
English-speaking man who knows anything of these 
matters, is, What,does Canon Driver say? His answer is 
characteristically clear and discriminating :— 

I think that you rightly conceive the problem as regards 
the Higher Criticism, and any attempt to popularise, upon a 
well-considered plan, its broader and more general results 
deserves support. 

The passage which you have selected is an excellent one, 
a3 an introduction, In selecting pissages for the future, care, 
however, should be exercised for the following reason. 
Critical conclusions differ in degrees of probability; in some 
cases they depend upon numerous and unambiguous criteria ; 
in other cases the criteria available are few and slight, and 
the conclusions based upon them cannot therefore be regarded 
as equally certain. It is one drawback of: all typographical 
methods of exhibiting the analysis of books that while in- 
dicating the distinctions, they do not indicate the differ- 
ing degrees of probability which often attach to them; they 
place all upon (apparently) the same level. Hence care 
should be exercised in selecting instances in which: the 
grounds are clear and unmistakable, and also in which ‘the 
reasons for the analysis (in case they should be appended) are 
not, as is sometimes the case, intricate or difficult to follow. 
“P” is so clearly distinguishable from the other sources, that 
there is hardly ever anv question about its limits; any part, 
therefore, in which “P” comes in may be safely chosen as an 
illustration. The Deluge would be a very good one; but here 
I should myself be disposed to take no account of the 
difference between the two strata of “J” but print: both in the 
same colour. However, this difference does not appear in the 
narrative of the Deluge properly so called, Gen. vi. 5—ix. 19. 
‘J E” is undoubtedly composite; but the points of demarca- 
tion are often not so clearly marked as those between “ P” and 
“J E,” hence some care should be taken in selecting illustra- 
tions. In the books of Samuel a good example would be the 
dduble acedunt of the elevation of Saul’ to the’ kingdom (in 
1 Sam. 8-12).. Another good rule to follow would be also to 
take,as far as possible, only instances in which critics were prac- 
tically unanimous; there are, of course, often passages in which 
(as a natural consequence of the ambiguity or insufficiency of 
the date) this is not the case. [ think that with the exercise 
of judgment and caution some of the results reached by critics 
might with advantage be popularised; but it would be wise 
to do what is possible to disarm adverse criticism from the 
opposite side. A chapter or two from the Chronicles, with the 
excerpts in it from Samuel or Kings, printed in different type or 
colour, would be of great value in showing how the Hebrew 
historians compiled their books, for here, of course, the .com- 
posite character of the narrative is not matter of hypothesis, 
but of demonstration. 

PROFESSOR G. A. SMITH. 

Another eminent critic, the Rev. Professor George 
Adam Smith, D.D., of the Free Church College, Glasgow, 
sends me a long and interesting letter, the most of which 
I reproduce here :— 

I read with great interest your short article upon Old 
Testament criticism. You have given a just summary of the 
opinions of critics upon the cardinal question of the divine 
origin of the Old Testament, or rather of the religion of 
Israel of which it is the record. I am very glad to learn 
from your letter that you mean to continue the discussion; of 
this question. The answer to it (I agree with you) isa duty 
urgent at the present day. It is forced upon us alike by the 
essential part which the Old Testament has played in the 
past education of the race, and by the radical changes which 
modern criticism has made in the interpretation of Law, 
Prophets and Psalms. ‘Has this criticism impaired the autho- 
rity or influence of the Old Testament? Has it made 
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education of humanity ? 
Tmay summarise the points of my answer as follows :— 


I have stated the historical facts of the service of the Old ; 


Testament in the formation of European: culture and morals. 


Note the emphasis on two points mostly overlooked: (a) the — 
contribution of the Old Testament to the growth of.a purer 


public morality under the Roman Empire ; (b) its influence in’ 


the strugglé for liberty and democracy since the Reformation, 4 


Has modern eriticism in any wey impaired this power ? 


Before answering the question it is well to note that’ Old’ 
Testament criticism is not, as its opponents assert, a thing of — 
yesterday. The Science. has a) history:as old as that of many ' 


of the physical sciences, Its modern, developments are’ at 
least two hundred years old.. ‘The various positions reached 
have been hotly debated. . There is at last appearing a 
wonderful unanimity upon the main theories Bota by 
the higher critics: Some of those who were formerly the 


most conseryative critics have come round to believe in the © 


justice of the’ methods employed, and to accept the chief 
results: viz., as to plurality of authorship in many of the 
books; the late date of the bulk of them; the ‘presence of 
discrepancies and errors; the employment of legend and 
myth in the statement of divine truth, ete., etc. 

But with these radical changes, the following positive results 
have been secured. ; 

The singularity of the religion of Israel has been vindicated 
to an extent impossible under the older methods of criticism. 
Nearly all critics go further and assert that this singularity 
cannot be explained by the racial origin of Israel, by their 
physical environment, or by their political development. 

This uniqueness of the religion of Israel consists in an ethical 
distinction which existed at least from the time of Moses. 

The source of this ethical distinction is traced to the 
influence upon Israel of the character of their God: revealed 
to the spirits of their greatest men, and impressed upon the 
nation as.@ whole by the cardinal events of their history. 

The result was.the ethical monotheism of the prophets of the 
eighth and following centuries, B.c.; a stage of religion higher 
than any other in human history, with the exception. of, its 


development and consummation in the teaching of Jesus Christ, . 


These things being so, it is no wonder that the majority of 
even the most advanced critics continue to believe in the Old 
Testament’ as containing a real revelation from God. 

I might have added that while the preaching of the Old 
Testament from Christian pulpits had sadly diminished’ in 
confidence and vigour before the newer criticism came into 
vogue: it has under the influence of the latter apparently 
entered on a new period of interest, popularity and real 
spiritual force... From my own experience the New Criticism 
so far from destroying men's faith in the Old Testament or 
their devotional and practical use of it, has made it for them 
a New Book of God. 

These are some hastily expressed thoughts on the subject. 

I will be glad todo anything else I can to help you in the 
matter—profoundly: convinced as [ am that we have in the 
New Criticism not a destructive but constructive and quickening 
force, of which we only see as yet the beginnings. 

THE REV. G. C. COOKE, 

The Rev: G. €. Cooke writes ms a useful and helpfal 
letter with practical suggestions, from which I make the 
following extracts :— 

I was much interested in the January number of the 
Review or Reviews containing your illustration of a 
of Genesis critically treated, and. I think your remarks on the 
“ Higher Criticism” will help the “ plain man,” 


You are good enough to ask me for my opinion on popular- 


ising some of the results which critics have arrived at. As far 
as my opinion goes, I am‘inclined to think that Haupt’s Poly- 
chrome Edition.of the O. T. attempts too much for. the sort of 
people you" have in view. The great thing is to help. the 
average reader to ‘realise the different. documents; editorial 
additions and. combinations, such as your page exhibits, are 


rather for the student, and scholars are not entirely agreed. 


about them. 


impossible the continuation of the Book’s great service in the E 
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Tue HicHer CriricisM 


The first step is to unravel the Priests’ Code from the rest 
of the Hexateuch. This can be readily done, and scholars are 
well agreed upon this; it is a clearly-defined document. 
There is considerable but less agreement upon the exact 
structure of the residuum. 

So I should suggest 'that:the:first stage of initiation into the 
critical mysteries ought'to be a statement of the characteristics 
of the four chief codes, with illustrations. A good way to help 
people to realise the differences of the documents is to take 
cases where parallel accounts. contained in different documents 
narrate the same eyent,and to print the two accounts in 
columns side by side. 

I think this would do for a method of popularising critical 
results, Another useful thing to do would be to compare 
Kings and Chronicles, drawing out the cheracteristie;stand- 
point and purpose of the latter. There is substantial agrec- 
ment among critics upon this head. 


THE REV. DR. DUFF. 


The Rev.:Dr. Duff, of the Yorkshire United Indepen- 
dent College, Bradford, takes rather a different view from 
some of his professional colleagues :— 

Your page is a curiosity; that is about the most one can 
say. Ido not think that it can do much, either ill or guod, 
like many curiosities. Certainly it will-not teach many what 
is being done, or how to do it. But a goodly share of “the 
people” are more aware of the reality of the thing than you 
would think. Scarcely » minister. of the work-a-day but little- 
saying sort, but is posted; and you'll hunt far for a college 
whose teachers do not /:now, and in most cases teach, what is 
afoot. 

If you will get “The Genesis of Genesis” and “The 
Triple Tradition of the Exodus,” both by Dr. B. W. Bacon, 
late of Oswego, New York, now of Yale University, and if you 
will tell the people about ‘his “Restored J. E. and P.”—the 
actual full documents out of which the Hebrew narratives were 
put together, you will do real service. The coloured page is 
a trifle in comparison. 


THREE GERMAN CRITICS. 


From Germany I have received three letters : — 
PROFESSOR E, KAUTSCH, OF HALLE. 

In thanking you for the number of the Review, [ can only 
express my opinion that the time for the popularisation of the 
higher. criticism among the mass of the people has. not yet 
come, and is hardly likely to come at all. For a real under- 
standing of the composite structure of the historical books of 
the Old Testament an amount of prior knowledge is necessary, 
which the great multitude cannot be expected to acquire. 
What we need is that in the ‘elementary schools, in place of 
the non-Seriptural doctrine of inspiration which is still always 
taught, there be taught a view of the Bible which corresponds 
to fact. Along with this the fact of the composite structure 
can be made apparent in particular instances and the right 
conclusions drawn. 

PROFESSOR CORNILL, OF KOENIGSBERG. 

Your endeavour to make apparent to the ordinary man the 
results of the higher criticism by varicoloured print after the 
manner of the Polychrome Bible, has my full sympathy. I 
regard it as one of the most important problems, to make the 
Bible intelligible to the pious layman, and thereby to bring it 
humanly near to him. You ask if the results are already 
sufficiently secure and settled to justify an endeavour of this 
kind. To this I answer: For the Pentateuch unconditionally 
yes. In.the case of the historical and prophetical books of the 
Old Testament, research is stillin mid-stream and universally 
recognised results are too few. But an application of this 
procedure to books of the New Testament, as say to the 
Synoptic Gospels or to the Acts of the Apostles, must be 
strenuously guarded against, But if you will print off in this 
way a nymber of other characteristic sections of the Pentateuch, 
that will be an act of great service to the English public. 


One of the German critics, Dr. Socin, who dates from 
Leipzie, sends a card on which he states that he is not a 
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having been, in his opinion, absolu established | 
truths, his task ceases, nor has he caving ide wie 
theories of inspiration. aghanae 


EMINENT FREE CHURCH MEN AND ANGLIOANS. © 

In addition to the bishops’ and the higher” c IT 
wrote to many well-known divines , te pr % 
Free Churches asking them for their opinion, .Hereare | 
the following answers :— payee Ais on a 

: THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. bes» ae 

I entirely agree with you im thinking that the results of 
Higher Criticism had much better be opened.to the people by © "7 
believers who can show that it affects no trath of lgion 4 
than by unbelievers, who will otherwise use it to undermine * 
religion. Some will doubt whether it can arrive at results ag 
minute as your Polychrome indicates. ; 

CANON BARKER, 4 

I think your idea an excellent one—re higher criticiam—and 1 

I should certainly follow it up. a 
TEE REV. DR. WACE (KING’S COLLEGE). : 

In reply to your enquiry, I beg to’ say that I disbelieve en- f 
tirely in the so-called “ Results of the Highér Criticism” TI 
think, therefore, it would be simply wasting the time of “the 
masses,” if not something worse, tv “ familiarise” them with it. 

DR. MARCUS DODS, wtih ‘Ahan tat 

The “plain man” is an inealeulable entity, and Iyam 
unable to say whether it is judicious to put the whole results . 
of criticism before him suddenly and in one dose. Already 
similar books have been printed, showing by different t 
the various sources, but they have: not obtained an wate 
circulation. A judicious preface giving a true i of 
inspiration, such as, I think, Dean Farrar could write, would 
certainly be desirable and might avert evil consequences: 
Your book would at any rate be a hoon to those who are 
prepared by a certain amount of knowledge—and these nowa- 
days are not few. Wishing you success in all your various 
and useful enterprises. Pi 

REV. JOHN WATSON (IAN MACLAREN).. 

It appears to me that the people are:as much entitled to 
know the verified results of Biblical criticism as of matural 
science, and that it would be a fortunate circumstance if such 
results could be given by scholars, who, like Professor Huxley, 
should combine knowledge with style. 

REV. 'G, F. PENTECOST, D.D 

I should be glad to see the Polychrome Testament printed 
to the fullest extent. My own opinion is that this work will 
in itself be one of the best arguments in respect of the present” 
state of higher critical scholarship, and will help the ordinary 
student to judge for himself as to the common sense 
such criticism. For myself, I am a thoro believer in sub- 
jecting the Bible to the most: ‘exhaustive criticism, but ag yet I “pia 
am utterlyfunprepared to accept any one of the shifting and i 
unconclusive results of present scholarship. / 

THE REY, H, PRICE HUGHES, Ny 

It can scarcely be said that the conclusions of the Hi Bi > 
Critics are as yet sufficiently established to justify the ee 
tion of. such a Polychrome Bible as you. advocate. You are i 
doubtless aware that, although there is a general disposition a | 
now to regard the Hexateuch as a composite yolume, the 
crities are greatly divided as to the precise nature and extent 
of the multiform structure of the Received Text. In the last 
resort, these conclusions are very often necessarily subjective, ~~ 
the offspring sometimes of — and sometimes of mere a. | 
speculation. Would it not be better to wait until the learned © 797) 
are more certain and more agreed in their exact conclusions? , 

PRINCIPAL WHITEHOUSE (CHESHUNT (COLLEGE). Ms 

Any means that. can.be. devised to render the ascertained 
results of Old Testament. Criticism: accessible and ) 
intelligible to the general reader, is to be: heartily ; 
and I consider your ballon d’essai in this direction. yery 
useful tentative. : : 
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PRINCIPAL SIMON (YORKSHIRE UNITED COLLEGE), 

You would, in my judgment, confer a public benefit if you 
would print, a la “ Rainbow ” Edition, the extant “ literature ”’ 
of the Israelites in the exact chronological order in which the 
modern: critics tell us it arose, beginning your edition with the 
so-called Song of Deborah (about 1250 B.c.), printing next the 
other fragments, Jotham’s Table, David’s Elegy on Saul and 
Jonathan, and on Abner and Nathan’s Parable (1000 —); 
Deuteronomy about 640; Genesis i. 1-ii. 4 (P.) about 500, and 
soon. I mention this order and these dates by way of 
example. 

THE REV. DR. STEPHENSON, 

I think three or four such passages printed to illustrate the 
subject of the Higher Criticism would ‘be very useful. But I 
greatly doubt whether to print the whole Bible in that form 
would be at all wise, because the Higher Criticism itself is in 
a state of flux. No one has authority to stereotype at present 
the results of the Higher Criticism. 


DR. ANGUS. 
In the particular article referred to I see nothing to 


question ; though I should have avoided some phrases that 
suggest more doubt than the facts justify. 


THE REV. THOMAS SPURGEON, 

I see no use whatever in “efforts to familiarise the masses 
with the results of the Higher Criticism.” | Such results are by 
no means permanent. This rainbow-hued Bible will be as 
changeful as the kaleidoscope, and about as useful. 


A UNITARIAN’S CRITICISM. 


"Fhe Rev. Mr. Page Hopps has sent me a very charac- 
teristic letter, in which he roundly declares that :— 

Your attempt to retain “ Inspiration” by confining it to “ the 
life of the Hebrew race” is but an empty egg-shell, inverted 
in the cup, to look like a meal. Surely you would not decline 
toadmit that the universal Father has in like manner “ entered 
into the life of the English race?” If you do admit that, you 
do indeed give us Inspiration; but Inspiration universal, and 
not Jewish only. In that case, where does your “ Belief in 
the Bible as the Word of God” come in? and what does the 
phrase mean ? 


To this criticism of Mr. Hopps it is surely sufficient to 
reply that it is too late at this time of the day for any 
sane believer in divine revelation to pretend to -believe 
that the Father left all the children of men without any 
guidance, in the shape of divine inspiration, until what 
is practically the other day, and then confined His com- 
munications solely to one tribe inhabiting what is now 
an insignificant pashalik of the Ottoman Empire. But 
while the exclusive theory of inspiration is no longer 
tenable by the reflective mind, does not Mr. Page Hopps 
somewhat ignore the fact that different races may have 
had different inspirations, or, if he likes it better, 
different tasks of interpretation? To the Greeks 
was given the inspiration of art, to the Romans of 
law, to the Hebrews of morals, and of the relations 
between God and man. The genius for morality and the 
conduct of life is so immeasurably more important than 
any other forms of genius, that the inspiration to which 
we owe that, may fairly claim to be paramount and 
supreme in a very special sense, which if adequately 
realised would give us for working purposes a theory of 
inspiration quite as potent and useful as that which it 
supercedes. ‘There is a quaint old German saying about 
not throwing the baby out with the water in which he has 
been washed, which may be commended to those who are 
80 vehement against the older théory.as.not to recognise 


_ the soul of truth which they embodied), imperfectly no 


doubt, but nevertheless in rough-and-ready fashion which 
enable those who believe it to appreciute more of the 
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vital truth than they could have done if it had been 3 


me ge in any other form. : 
. de Wyzewa, who is probably a fair type of the 
ordinary French man of letters, has devoted a column in 
the Temps to a description of the frontispiece and: the 
article with which it was accompanied. M. de Wyzewa is 
lost in amazement at the simplicity, not to say credulity, 
of his contemporary of the Revizw or Reviews, who can 
so much as dream of the inspiration of a volume, the 
composite origin of which is so strikingly displayed by 
all the colours of the rainbow. 


MELANCHTHON’S FOURTH CENTENARY. ~ 


Tue four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Philip 
Melanchthon falls on. the 16th of this month. E. D. 
Warfield celebrates the occasion by a memorial sketch in 
the Presbyterian and Reformed Review for January. 
From this it appears that Melanchthon was born in 
Bretten in the Lower Palatinate. His own and his 
father’s name was Schwartzerd (Blackearth), which his 
grandfather Reuchlin, who superintended his education, 
changed into Greek Melanchthon. -Erasmus greatly 
complimented the young scholar in his twentieth year; 
but at the parting of the ways in 1524-gave him this 
memorable piece of advice: “ Plato says you cannot 
guide the multitude without deceiving them. Christians 
must not lie, but they need not tell the whole truth.” 
Philip was man enough to reject this sinuous policy and 
side with the Reformation. But at no time was he 
ordained, though he took his degree in divinity. “ He 
is a great example of the work which a scholarly 
layman can do for the Church of Christ.” But surely 
for Protestants to speak of Melanchthon as. a layman is 
beside the mark, even without invoking Hegel’s dictum 
that in Protestant Christendom there is no laity. Mr. 
Warfield concludes, “It is not therefore the humanist, 
nor the reformer, great and abiding as was the work of 
each, who to-day receives the widest and most spon- 
taneous applause, but the pure and devoted Christian.” 

In the Sunday at Home for February, Rev. G. Wilson, 
writing on the same theme, remarks on the way in which 
the Renaissance issued in a blending of the spirit of 
ancient wisdom with the Spirit of Christ. “It is 
Melanchthon whose name, even in our own times, still 
rises in the mind as we think of the typical Christian 
scholar in whom the sunny humanities of Greece are 
blended with the divine philosophy of St. John.” 

The writer concludes :— 

It is his many-sided culture, his tolerance of opinions and 
his sympathy with moods unlike his own, his liberal con- 
ceptions of life, his reverence for the unstrained absolute 
truth, his delight in directness and simplicity in word and 
manner, his sweet nature, his unaffected piety—it is these 
things mainly which must endear Melanchthon to many in 
every age. 








Tue February Century is excellent. Captain Mahan 
tells the story of the battle of Copenhagen in his well- 
known brilliant and instructive fashion, General Porter 
gossips about his campaign with Grant.- Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, writing on “ Places in New York,” gives a 
marvellously vivid picture of the Ocean Gate of the New 
World. Mrs. Fanny Schmid contributes recollections of 
her father, Samuel Lover. Julian Hawthorne takes us 
with him mountaineering in Jamaica. Mr. Talbot Kelly 
describes the experiences of an artist with the Bedouin 
in the Egyptian desert. Mr. de Kay describes a little- 
known rural Venice near Berlin, known as the Serbian 
Swamp, Vendland. 
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ERY encouraging has been the response to the 
appeal “to those who wish to help” in the last 
number of the Review. It will be remembered 

that I proposed to enrol one man or woman in every 
constituency who would undertake to supply me with 
the names of those who are the most helpful persons ‘in 
each constituency. The question immediately arises— 
Who are the most helpful persons? To which the 
answer is, that there are certain lines of progress along 
which mankind is advancing towards a better and 
happier social system than that which we at present 
possess. One man will be able and willing to help in 
one field, another in another, and a third, who is quite 
indifferent and not in the least helpful ia either the first 
or second department of activity, will be simply invalu- 
able in the third. To find out the Most Helpful, 
therefore, in various departments of human activity, is 
really to ascertain those who are the elect souls, the 
natural captains and leaders of the people, upon whose 
help we must rely and whose lead we must follow if 
there is to be any real progress effected through this 
Wilderness of Sin, The idea was long ago expressed 
by Carlyle when he declared that “the hope of the 


salvation of England would depend upon whether there" 


was or was not a recognisable small nucleus of men 
fighting for the good cause in their various wisest ways 
and never ceasing or slackening until they die.” It is 
the discovery of those persons who constitute that 
“recognisable small nucleus” that I am after, and in 
that I want the help of those who are willing to help. 
For seven years now I have been editing the Review 
or Reviews, and' addressing from year’s end to year’s end 
hundreds of thousands of readers in all parts of the 
world. The ideals of the Review or Reviews are by 
those readers sufficiently understood by this time not to 
stand in need of any precise definition or formulation. 
Those who have read the Revigw know what we mean, 
and the helpful people whose names and addresses 
I want are those who will help most effectively towards 
the realisation of the ideals of the Review or Reviews. 
But in order to help would-be Helpers in-their quest for 
the helpful, I have drawn up two forms, respectively 
called A and B, which I reproduce here. Form A, it 
will be seen, merely asks for the names and addresses of 
twelve persons, and any competent person who will care- 
fuily fill up those twelve names with such accuracy as 
is possible to one possessing the necessary local know- 
ledge will, if no other person has previously been 
appointed, be accepted as Helper for the constituency in 
which he lives; and for the rest of this year it will be 
my privilege to send him the Review monthly in order 
| that there may be a direct personal nexus between 
the offices at Mowbray House and the accredited 
Helper in each constituency. Some of my Helpers have 
written asking me not to send them the Revigw, as they 
have already ordered their copy, and will receive it 
through the ordinary trade channels. I ‘thank those 
Helpers for their consideration, and far be it from me to 
deprecate any obtaining of the Revrew from the ordinary 















































trade channels; but if those friends. of mine are E | 
to be my Helpers, I must send them @ copy direct, for — 
reasons which they will better appreciate at the'end of 


ai 
the year than they do at present. As for the other 


Reviews. 


of the Review, I hope they will not find it any.disadvan- . 7 
tage to have a spare copy to give away to those towhom. | 
the Review itself may be unknown. At the sametime ©) 
the despatch of the Review to each Helper direct from 7 
the office will enable me to enclose from time to time — 

circulars or other information which might be too bulky 7 
to find space in the crowded pages of the Revigw er — | 


Copy or Form A] 
THE MOST HELPFUL. 


Constituency .. .. -. 4. County 3.30 vi sben ss 


The following are the names and addresses of the twelve - 7% 
most public-spirited and sympathetic persons in my constita-.  %) 
ency likely to b2 most helpful in realising the ideals ‘of the > 
Review or Reviews. % 

1. Press; 2. Police Force ; 3. Ministers of Religion ; 4. Town. 4 
or District Council; 5. School Board; 6. Board of Guar-  % 
dians; 7. Temperance; 8. Labour; 9. General Philanthropy; 
10. Arbitration and Anti-Jingo; 11. Woman's Citizenship ;. 
12, All Round Most Helpful. 

Form B.] 

Form B is a different mattsz, 1 contains, it will be 
seen, nearly one hundzcu questions relating toa field of — 
social and political reform so wide as to be rather a 
ling to those who for the first time attempt to ab 
their constituency as a whole and assume some measure 
of responsibility, if only on the plane of thought, for - 
raising the community in which they live to the level of 
the best organised society in the world. It is, however, 
not compulsory to fill in Form B; but I should, of 
course, prize very highly the return of Form B duly ~ 
filled in wherever the Helper feels competent to makeout — 
such areturn. Even if it is impossible for any oue to 
in accurately te answers to all those questions, 
very desirable that the attempt should be made to 
in as much as possible. On the next page the ser 
questions set fort on Form B are reprinted, but 
the blank spaces which appear on the sheets to 
lated among the Helpers for the purpose of filling 
names and addresses. To copy the form exactly d ae 
occupy too much space in this article. : Bin) 

HOW THE HELPFUL LIST WOULD HELP. ‘t 


The advantages of having such a census of the 
helpful in every constituency are too obvious to be 
sisted upon, but the utility of such an enrolment of 
names and addresses of the most helpful can éasily 
illustrated. Take, for instance, the proposals that are 
throughout the country for celebrating the Record Yi 
of the Queen. In some communities nothing is’ 
—_ oe the opportunity is invaluable 
making 0 equate provision for ped —— 
ee a joint he ee has been fo in Ti 
of the Commons Preservation Society, the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, the Kyrle Society, and the 7) 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest and ae 
Beauty. The object of this committee is to induce as | 
communities which are in doubt as to the best method of ~ 7 
commemorating the completion of the sixty years of the 9) 
Victorian reign to provide for themselves a plot of ground 
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RETURN OF THE MOST HELPFUL. 


QUESTION : is od 
If this Constituency were to be brought up to the level of the best organized Community, what things would need.to be-done, 
and who are the people who would be most likely to take the lead in doing them ? 
SUBJECTS : 


1. Workuovsk (ApuLTs )— 
a) Women Guardians? 
b) Adequate Reading-matier and Spectacles? 


5. Epvcation For SENIoRs— 
(a) Free Library and Reading Room? 
(6) Continuation Classes ? 


9. Hovusine or THE Prorte— 
(a) Number of One-Room Tenements ? 
_ (0), Condition of Lodging Houses—Men and 


¢) Walls decorated ? (©) Technical Teaching? Women ? 
) Visitors and Entertainments? (d@) Museum and Art Gallery? (ey Slum. Property ? 
¢) Brabazon Employment? (e) Public Lectures—University Extension ? (a) Allotments and Gardens? 


g 
6. TEMPERANCE— 


2. CHILDREN OF THE STATE— 


a) Boarded out ? 
Sent to Public Schools not in Workhouse 
Dress? 


(e) Effective Temperance Organisation ? 
(f) Sufficient Drinking Fountains ? 


(c) Playthings and Games ? Driuk”? 
(d) Local Society for Prevention of Cruelty to fc) Clubs ? 
Children ? (ad) Bands of Hope? 
3, CHILDREN— 
@) Adequate School Accommodation ? 7. Revicious Union— 


c) Playgrounds and Gymnasia/? 
aad Brigade, etc. ? 
min 


: School Libraries in every School ? 
(e) Sw 


ig? 


4. RECREATION— 
a) Playing Field, Park, or Open Space? 
b) Theatre, Character of? 
8 Music Hall, Character of ? 
(@) Dramatic Society ? 
(@) Band or Musics: Gcctetv ? 
(f) Recreative Evening in Schou. 
(g) “Happy. Evenings” in Schools? 


(c) Sweating ? 
(ad) Early Closing ? 


(f) Debating or Literary Society ? 
Newspaper supporting Progress? 


(a) Number of Licenses to Population ? 
(b) Number of ‘ Public 


(a) Civic Centre or Federation ? 
(6) Church Council or Free Church Federation ? 
(¢) Sunday School Union or League (as in 
mn)? 
(d) Reunion Sunday ? 
(e) Any Joint Action of Churches? 
8. Conprrtons or LaBour— 


(a) No Seven Days’ Work? 
(6) Municipality Ideal Employer ? 


(e) Trades Council or Active Union? 
(f) Provision for Unemployed ? 


10. Page AND Union, OF ENGLISH -SPEAKING 
tACE— 
(a) Arbitration in Trade Disputes ? 
(b) Committee, or. Society for Internationa) 
Arbitration ? 
(c) Action taken for Imperial Penny Postage? 
(d) Action taken for American. Arbitration ? 
(e) Action taken for Colonial Federation ? 
(f) Action taken against the Turk? 
. ENFORCEMENT OF Law— 
(@) Good Chief Constable? 
(b) Stipendiary Magistrate? 
(¢) Character of Local Bench ? 
(d) Against Gambling? 
(¢) Against Vice? 
(f) Against Drunkenness? 
2. MISCELLANEOUS;- 
(a) Hospital Adequate ? 
(6) Nursing the Sick ? 
(c) Flower Mission? 
(d) Baths and Wasbhouses? 
(e) Societies for Blind, Deaf, Crippled, &c.? 
(/) Society “ for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals? 


Houses without 


- 


~~ 
tw 








or -place of natural beauty or historic interest to be 
dedicated for ever to the common use and enjoyment of 
its people—such a place to be known as the Queen 
Victoria Memorial Park, play-ground, garden, or field. 
Now every one must sympathise with this scheme; it has 
been carefully drawn up, and the committee inelude such 
persons as Lord Hobhouse, the Earl of Meath, the Duke 
of Westminster, Lord Monkswell, Lord Farrer, the Right 
Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, who are justified in declaring that 
no other scheme yet brought before the public is caleulated 
to’ secute so much needed advantage to the public at 
such comparatively trivial cost, and which would at the 
same time be perpetual and of universal advantage, 


‘especially to the less fortunate masses of the population, 


The Victorian Open Spaces Committee have issued a 
circular to the Clerks of the various Councils throughout 
the country, asking them to send the names and addresses 
of any landowners or residents in their respective 
localities to. whom it might be desirable to send copies of 
the circular. It is simply an attempt to secure through 
the agency of the Clerks of the Councils a list of those 
persons who are most likely to be most helpful for the 
attainment of this given end. If we had in connection 
with the Rrvizw or Reviews a trustworthy Helper in 
every constituency in the country, who could inform me 
by return of post—if he had not already filled in the 
information in Form B—who. were those most likely to 


, be ray in securing the adoption of the object of the 
~ Open 


paces Committee, how very much the task of that 


* Committee would be simplified ! 


It would .not necessarily follow that the Helper should 
himself be personally convinced that the Victorian Open 
Spaces Committee had suggested that which was ideally 
the best method of commemorating the Record Year of 


* the Queen. So long as he did not believe the object to 


be an absolutely bad one which he could not conscien- 





tiously promote, he would feel bound to supply the 
information as speedily as possible. 

Or to take another instance. “How immensely our 
work would have been facilitated twelve months ago, in 
the promotion of the Memorial in favour of the permanent 
tribunal of arbitration between England and the United 
States, if I, had had. on my desk a list of the persons 
in every constituency in the country most in sympathy 
with Anglo-American reunion and peace! 

Or to take a third illustration. On another page of 
the Review for this month will be found a very startling 
statement made by Mr. E. H. Bayley, as to the inade- 
quacy—to use no stronger term-—of the provision made for 

our seafaring folk by the lifeboat service. The question 
has been raised repeatedly, and hitherto shirked or burked 
or postponed, with the result that, if Mr. Bayley is right, 
for every man. that is saved by a lifeboat round our 
coast, another is drowned who would have been saved 
if the Lifeboat Institution had been managed, say, as 
well as an ordinary Government department. No one 
will deny that the drowning on an average of over a 
man per day all the year through, whose life, if 
Mr. Bayley be right, might have been saved, is an object 
that is well worthy the attention of every humane person, 
especially those who live along our coasts, It may not 
be the case, but the assertion made. by a person in. Mr, 
Bayley’s position is a challenge to.the public conscience 
which ought to be met, and met without delay; and if 
any. one was in a position to place the allegations 
directly before the most helpfal of seamen in every 
seaport town, we should have no difficulty whatever 
in inducing Mr. Ritchie to see that: the time had fully 
come for subjecting Mr. Bayley’s indictment of the Life- 
boat Institution to the most rigorous and searchin 
examination. Illustrations, however, could be multipli 
all along the line. But it is unnecessary. 
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Up to the moment of going to press I have received 
offers to help from readers in the following con- 
stituencies :— 


“Wuo Witt Herp Me to tHe Most HELpFut? + 





ENGLAND. 
Aylesbury Halifax Reigate 
Barnard Castle Handsworth Ripon 
Bedford Hereford (Ludlow) Rugby 
Berks (Maidenhead) exham Salford (South) 

» (Newbury) ull Salop (Iron Bridge) 
Birkenhead (3) Hythe (Folkestone) Searboro’ 
Birmingham (2) Ipswich Somerset (Watchet) 
Bishop Auckland Kendal fe (Wellington) 
Bolton (3) Kirkdale Southampton 
Bradford Lancashire (Morsley) Staines 
Bristol ® Pr (Walkden) | Stockport (2) 
Cambridge Launceston Stowmarket 
Canterbury Leeds (2) Surrey-Ledbury 
Carshalton »» North (2) Thirsk 
Cheltenham Leicester Toxteth, N. 
Chertsey Lewisham Tunbridge (2) 
Chesterfield Lincoln Walsall 
Chorley : Liverpool (2) West Ham 
Cornwall (Redruth) Manchester (2) Wigan 

Se (St. Tudy> Middlesbro’ Wight, Isle of 
Coventry Newcastle-on-Tyne Wilts (Chippenham) 
Darlington Norfolk (Thetford) » (Warminster) 
Darwen Northampton Wolverhampton 
Derby Northumberland (Holy- Yarmouth 
Dorchester well) Yorks (Beverley) (2) 
Durham (Hetton) Norwich » (Brighouse) 
Eccles Plymouth , (Hebden Bridge) 
Great Grimsby Portsmouth »» (Rawcliffe) 
Guildford Prestwich » (Swinton) . 

Lonpon. 


Arundel! Street, W.C. 
Parker Street, W.C. 


Barnsbury, N. 
Hargrove Park, N. 


Marylebone Road, W. 
Gunnersbury, W. 


Brentford, W, Wimbledon, 8.W. Commercial Street, E. 
Great Woodstock St., W. Wandsworth Common, East Dulwich, 8.E. 
Queen’s Park, W. 8,W. St. John’s, S.E, 
IRELAND. 
Athlone Dublin City (2) Mayo Co, (Ballena) 
Athy w Co. Killeney Queen’s Co. (Maryboro’) 
Belfast (3) Galway Co. (Tuam) Strabane 
Carrick on Shannon Kerry (Killarney) Virginia (Mullagh) 
Cork Co, (Berehaven ) Leitrim (Dromohair) Waterford 
Dublin City (Kingstown) Mayo Co. (Westport) 
SCOTLAND, 
Aberfeldie Dunfermline Tyverness 
Auchterarder Edinbro’ (2) Lanarkshire (Govan ) 
Banffshire (Dufftown). Edinbro’shire (West Montrose 
Bellsbill Calder) Perthshire (Alyth) 
Berwick, North Glasgow Roxburghshire (Denholm ) 
Blairgowrie Inveresk Selkirk 
Dunifries 
WALES. 
Bangor Haverfordwest Saundersfoot 
Brecon Monmouth Swansea 


Glamorgan (Maesteg) ” 
» (Pontypridd) (2) Pwllheli 
Douglas, Isle of Man (2) 


(Abertillery) Wrexham 


Lhope the publication of this list, together with the 
text of the forms, will result in my receiving applications 
from the constituencies which are not yet repregented in 
the above list... To all those who on reading this article 
may be considering whether or not they should write up 
for forms to be filled in, I would ask them to remember 
there is no obligation beyond filling in Form A, but that 
if they are appointed Helpers for the Review in the 
constituency to which they belong, I. shall without 
hesitation appeal to them from time to time to help me 
whenever I want help in carrying out the ideals of the 
Review. They will not be bound to render it, but. if 
they are the kind of Helpers I want, they will. 


One of the chief dangers of modern democracy is, 
according to Mr. E. L. Godkin, in a thoughtful contribu- 
tion to the Atlantic Monthly, the selection of’ public 
servants on the score of political opinion rather than of 
personal fitness, répresentation not administration being 
kept in view. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 
Tae Best List or 4 Hunprep Booxs ror 4 Home 
Laman eA? SPS es 
Tue four hundred odd competitors who entered for 
the £10 prize for the best list of one hundred books to 
form an ideal Home Library, have had their patience 
somewhat severely tried. But it is noeasy it 
through over four hundred voting papers;each of hick 
contains one hundred votes, In drawing up the lists 
every elector was free to vote as he or she pleased, hence 
an immense straggling of votes which rendered it im- 
possible to take the poll within reasonable time. Even 
as it is I do not feel justified im~ publishing. the 
figures of the exact voting, because competitors 
differed so widely in deciding what was a book and 
what was not, For instance, most of them merely entered 
Shakespeare as a book, whereas some entered. half-a-dozen 
of his plays as if they were half-a-dozen separate books. 
The same thing occurred in other departments, While 
it was necessary to go through all the pa seriatim, it 
is impossible to present the result with the arithmetical 
accuracy of a polling clerk. It is not as if the prize were 
announced as to be awarded to the competitor who most 
nearly approximated to the general consensus of opinion 
brought out by the comparison of the various lists. I 
took that into consideration as one element, and a guide 
to my own judgment; but I have not awarded the prize 
on that basis alone. It has been a task of no smajl 
difficulty ; but after careful comparison with the selected 
best, I have come to the conclusion that the-bestall-round 
paper, taking into account not only the choice of books, 
but. also the care, neatness and detail with which the list 
was drawn up, is that of 
Mr. Aex. R. MoFARLang, 
or 24, Arron Piacz, Baxter Park «TeRkagp, DUNDES. 


He says in his letter :—* I have made up such @ list as I 
“vould like to have had twelve or foursent Saree? when 
I was. feeling my way in the world of It i 
noteworthy that this prize, like the last £10 offered for 
competition, has gone to a competitor on, the north of 
the Tweed. Out of ‘the. four hundred odd of all 
degrees of excellence, I may mention the following 
George Ernest Arundel, 139, Evering Road, Stoke Newington. 
Reginald O. B. Baldwin, Kiddington Rectory, Woodstock. . 
Lily E, Barry, The Star, Montreal, Canada. 

Home Gordon, 8, Granville Place, Portman Square, London, W. 
George Hare, junr., 73, Boustield Road, Nunhead; 8.B. 

Tom Heaton, 8, Ormerod Street, Burnley. ‘ 

Ethel A. Hooper, 2, Beaton Terrace; Falmouth, 

James P. Jones, 6; Stanley Street, eae 

C. M. Knowles, 19, Delamere Crescent, Paddington, W. 

A. Newall, 2, Hall Street, Colne, 


Joseph P. O'Callaghan, 231, Woodstock Road, Belfast, Ireland. — 


A. E. O. Slocock, Geldwell, Newbury. 3 
It is so painful a task to disappoint 399 ont of 400 
competitors, that after each competition U feel almost 
disposed to vow I will never. offer another ‘prize, But I 
beg to assure all those who have competed and been dis- 
appointed of my grateful sense of the pains which pee 
have taken in the drawing up of the various lists, whi 
will afford me very valuable material for compiling @ list 
of the best hundred books; but at-present I donot feel 
justified in publishing any one list. se TSTOM 1g SHO" 


A. K. H. Bs chatty review of Archbishop Meats 1s 
Life, and Mr. Anderson Graham’s vivid portrayal of the 





Northumbrian rustic, are the principal papers: in Long- 


man’s for February. 
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LFor Complete Index to the Contents of January i EH see the ‘‘Monthly Index to Periodicals.” 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index, which is limited to the following periodicals. 3 
a 
A.C. Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. F. Forum. Naut. M. Nautical Magazine. vk 
A.H. American Historical Review. Fr, L. Frerk Leslie’s Popular Monthly. N.C. R. New Century Review. ba 
A. J, Soc. American Journal of Sociology. Free R. ' Free Review. N. E. M. New England Magaziue. ae 
A.A. P.S, Annals of the American Academy of G.M. Gentleman’s Magazine. : N. 1. R. . New Ireland Review. We 
Political and Social Sciedve. G. J. Geographical Journal. New R. New Review, G 
Ant, Antiquary. G. 0. P. Girl’s Own Paper. New W. New World. Hi 
A. Arena, G. W. Good Words. N.C. Nineteenth Century. ee 
Arg. Argosy. G. T. Great Thoughts. N. A. R. North American Review. te 
Ata. Atalanta. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. Os. eoheg . 
A.M. Atlantic Monthly. ._ Hom. Rk. Homiletic Review. 0. “ 
Badminton Magazine. H, Humanitarian. 0. M. Overland Monthly. 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. [. Idler. P. KE. F. Palestine Exploration Fand. 
B.S. Bibliotheca Sacra. LL. Iudex Library. P. M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 
Black. Hlackwood’s Magaziue. I. J. E. International Journal of Ethics, P.M. Pearson’s Magazine. 
B.T. J. Joard of Trade Journal. [. R. Investors’ Review. Phil. R. rep namteeg Review. 
Bkman. Bookman, London. Ir. E. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. PL. Poet-Lore. 
Bkman.A. Bookman, America. Ir. M. Irish Monthly PRR Presbyterian and Reformed Review. ; 
B. Borderland. Jew. Q. Jewish Quarteriy. P. M.Q. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
Can. M. Canadian Magazine. J. Ed. Journal of Education. Pay. RB. — of the Society for Paychical” 
C.F. M, Cassell’s Family eee J. Micro, Journal of Microscopy. 
M.  Cassier’s M J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Prog. R, Progressive Review, 
Cc. W. Catholic World. J.R.A.S. Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Psychol R. Psychological Review. 
Cc. M. Century Magazine. J. R.C.1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Q.J.Econ, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Cc. J. Chambers’s Journal. J. R. U. Journal of the Roya! United Service Q. R. pes eda ly Review. i 
Char. R. Charities Review. S.I. Institution. ; Quiver. 
Chaut. een Jur. R. Juridical Review. tel. Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist. 
Ch.Mis.{.. Church issiopary Intelligencer. K. 0. King’s Own. R. R. A, Review of Reviews (America). 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly. K, Knowledge. 5t. N. St. Nicholas, 
Cc. R. Contemporary Review, L. R. Lady’s Realm. Se. G, Science Gossip. 
Cc. Cornhill. L. H. Leisure Hour. Sc.P. Science ee f 
on . a= mt a. Libr. pees § a, ey ee 
t. R. riti view, Lipp. ippincott’ ‘3 Monthly. cot, F Scott Geographical Magazine. 
D. R. Dublin Review. L. hi London Quarterly. Scot. R. Scottish Re 
Econ. J. ic Journal, Long. Longman’s Magazine Serib, Scribner’s erie: 
Econ. R Economic Review. Luc. Lucifer. Str. Strand Magazine. 
E.R. Edinburgh Review. Lud. . Ludgate. Sun. H.: Sunday at Home. 
id, R.A. Educational Review, America. McCl. McClure’s Magazine. Sun. M, Sunday Magazine. 
Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London. Mac, Macmillan’s Magazine. T. B. Temple Bar. 
. M. Engineering Magazine. Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly. T. M. Temple Magazine. 
E. H. English Histurical Review. Mind. nd, Tom. To-Morrow. 
E.L English Illustrated Magazine, Mis. R = Missionary Review of the World. U.S. M. United:Service Magazine. ’ 
Eng. W. Englishwoman. Mon. Monist. W.R Westminster Review. 
Eng. W.R. Englishwoman’s Review. M. Month, W.M. (Windsor Magazine. 
Ex, xpositor. ¥. P. eaihly Pagket. W.H. Woman at Home. 
Ex. T. Expository Times. Nat. R. National Review. q XR. Yale Review. 
F. L. Folk-Lore. N.Sc. Natural Science, Y. M. Young Man. 
Ff, R, Fortnightly Review. Y.W. Young Woman. 
Académie Frangaise, see Contents of een. Arctic Exploration (see also Whale-Fishing) : 


Acland, Lady arriet, F, B. Trow "p on, N E M, Jan. 

Adaras’s (Brooks) Book ‘*The Law of Civilisation ‘aud Decay,” Theodore 
Roosevelt on, F, Jan. 

are Lord Roberts in Afghanistan, by Spenser Wilkinson, Nat R, 


Africa (see also Egypt, Algeria): 
South Africa and the Rhodes Casinos, A H, Cust, New R, Feb. 
‘What to do with Rhodesia, by D. F ‘oit, New R, Feb. 
Cecil Rhodes as “‘ Unctuous ” Rebel, 1 R, Feb. 
England’s Work in Central Africa, by Sir H. H. Johnston, J R C I,‘Jan. 
German Policy in Central Africa, New R, yo 
Lugh, Somaliland, Lily Wolffsohn on, G M, F 
Journeys in Gosha and beyond the Deshek Wama (Lake Hardinge), by 
C. H. Craufurd, G J, Jan. 
Lake Mweru and the Luapula Delta, by A. B. Watson, G J, Jan. 
Agriculture (see also Articles under Rural Life and Contents of Journal of the 
Royal, Agricultural Society) : 
The Foreigner in the Farmyard, by E. E. Williams, New R, Feb. 
The Story of the Farmers’ College in Ohio, by Murat Halstead, Cos, Jan. 
eee Jules, and the Quadruple Alliance, by E. ‘Armstrong, Scot R, 


a E R,_Ji 
r= E James vo Edith B. Brown on, A M, Jan. 
sesh History, see Civil War, etc., and Contents of American Historical 
Review, 
American Literature: Memorials of American Authors, by Joseph E. Cham- 
berlain, A M, Jan. 
ee a Royalist Spy guring the Reign of: Terror, by J. H. Clapham, E H, 
Jan. 
Anglican Orders, see under Church of England. 
Annam, Emperor of, and His Capital, E. H. Parker on, G M, Feb. 
wes 8 (see also Greece (Ancient), and Contents of Antiquary, Index 
Libra’ 
Architectore (see also Contents of Architecture) : 
The rig oe of Sepesiion in Architectural Construction, by Dankmar 
er, E 
Architecture ing Mt Beaee Life, by T. Hastings, aap — 
The Dome and Its Wanderings, by J. C. Paget, T B, F 
The —— of American National Architecture, ty H, Van* Bruzt, 
, Feb. 





Sir John Franklin and the Arctic, Black, Feb. 
Armenian Question: England’s Hand in’ Tarkish Massacres, by M. H, 
Gulesian, A, Jan. 
Armies (see also Contents of the Journal of the Royal Cnited Service 
Institution, and United nang Baogsine): 
The Coldstream Guards, Mac, Feb. 
The Army Medical Staff, see bier Medicine, 
L’Ecole de Saint Cyr (in French), by R. oy mn he P. MM, Feb. 
Arnold, Sir Arthur, Interview, by P. L. P., ¥ 
Arthurian — Elves, Knights, and the Great King, by Roma White, 


Aeyrology: ‘The Tell El-Amarna Tablets, Sir E. Maunde Thompson on, 
un 
Astronomy, see > Contents of Knowledge. 
Athens, sander Greece (Modern). 
Athletics (see also Cycling, and Contents of Badminton Magazine) : 
The Olympic Games, Old and New, by B. I. papier AM, Feb. 
@ Aurévilly, Barbey, C. Whibley on, New R, Feb. 
Austin, Alfred, Editor of Great Thoughts on, G 7 Feb. 
Australia : 
Advance, Australia, by W. A. Horn, E I, Feb. 
Woman’s Life in ‘Australia, by Mary Spencer, Y W, Feb. 
Tumut, New South Wales, Rev. M. Phelan on, Ir M, Feb. 


Balfour’s (A. J.) ‘‘ Foundations of Belief,” John M. Robertson on, Free R, 
Feb. 

Barrie’s G -M.) Book ** Margaret Ogilvy,” Mrs. Anne T. Ritchie on, Bkman, 
Jan 6 


Bavaria, Princess Ludwig of, and Her Children, Ata, Feb. 
Bears: Polar Bears at the Zoo, by F. E. Beddard, K, Feb. i 
Beer, see Brewing. 
Bible “ad Biblical Criticism (see lope Ewan pdt. ome ge of Clergyman’s 
Magazine, Critical Review, Ex Proved Homiletic 
Review, King’s Own, Bio gry ethodist ares $ 
Trenseus on the Fourth Prof. Gwat > Cc re nd 
R. L. Ottley’s “ Doctrine be nearnation,” ie DR, Jens 
The Making of the Bible, by H. J. W. Dam, Mech. i Feb. 
How Bibles are made at the Oxford University Press, T M, F 
Bible in Schools, Denominationai Education, and the Volustary ‘Schools, see 
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Schools, see | 


7 Feb. 
nelent ieain Poetry, by Count F. Iiitzow, 


Books: Scottish BY y, by Harry \G. Aldis, Scot R, Jan. 
Brewing: Beer-Markers, by G. Dollar,’ Str, Jan. 
bright, t John, by Sir Arthur Arnold ; gg, by P. L. P., ¥ M, Feb. 


Bronte, ba lotte, C. Kernahan on, L H, Fi 
Brookes, Dr. W. P., of Wenlock, Baron P. b~ ‘Coubertin on, R RA, Jan. 
brown, ‘John, ‘Austin. M. Courtenay on, Chaut, Jat. 


Browning, Robert, Dean Farrar ge T M, Feb. 
Bryan, ‘illiam J., as a Conjurer, by Audrew Pag ~ ie, N A R, Jan. 
Bryant and May’s Match Factory, J. Cassid Feb. 


Buddhism, Fallosiphy of, by Dr. P. Carus, ted ps 
B Robert, 
= Religion of Butos? '¢ Poems, by Rev. A. W. Cross, A, Jan. 
in a me Mariology, by RK. M. Lockhart, W R, Feb. 
re “vo own Portrait.of Burns, by R. A. a ba Os, Feb. 
Butler, Bishop, and W. E. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Studies” 
, J. Hyslop, on. P M Q, Jan. 
Unsigned Article on, L Q, ts 
Byronland, by M. Wood, E I, F: 
Byron’s (Lord) Works, edited we W. E. 
Jan. 


Cables, see under Telegraphs. 
California (see also Contents of Overland Monthly ): 
ia. Impressions of Southern Cwlifornia, ren Beatrice Harraden, Black, 
‘eb, 
Races and Labour Problems in California, by T. B. Preston, Chaut, Jan. 
Canada (see also Contents of Canadian Magazine) : 
Lumberiug in Canada, C. Fairbairn on, C J, Feb. 
Canning, George, Prof. Goldwin —e on, C, Feb. 
Catharine, St., of Siena, Ch Q, J: 
Catholic Church (see also Cothente. of Catholic World, Dublin Review, Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, and Month): 
The Papal Encyclical on Unity, Ch Q, Jan. 
Anglican Orders, see under Church of England. 
The Jesuits in South America, by H. Granville, Lipp, Feb. 
Charity Organization, s¢e under Philanthropy. 
Chatsworth, Rev. A. H. Malan on, P M M, Feb. 
Children (see also Articles under Education, Crime, Homes and Shelters): 
What Children should be told on Religion, by Mrs. Walter Grove, H, Feb. 
tive Terrors of Childhood, by Kate _ a. Feb. 
Genius in Children, by Andrew Lang, N A R, . 
The Child in Revert English Literature, by Prt Sally, F R, Feb. 
Poor Law Children, by E. L. Lidgett, C R, F 
The Cry of the Canal Children, by T. Sparrows; "a Feb. 
China : 
Russia, Chins, and Great Britain. A. Michie on, Black, Feb. 
Diet and Medicine in China, by E. H. Parker, C, Feb. 
Church and Christianity (see also Bible, Sunday Schools; and Contents of the 
Presbyterian ond Reformed Review, ete.): 
The Problem of Christian Unity, L Q, Jan. 
Can Christians Consistently Laugh or Smile? by Rev. T. E. Bridgett, D R 


Henley, Symposium on, Bkman, 


Jan. 

Church of England (see also Clergy) : 
Have We sold the Church? W R, Feb. 
The Papal Bull on Anglican Orders, Ch 
, Anglican Orders ; the Situation, 1897, D 
; Anglican Orders and the Future of adios by A. W. Hutton, NC R, 

Feb. 

Anglicanism as It is, by Rev. ae Rivington, Ip E R, Jan. 

Keeping up Appearances, M, Feb. 

The Elindbethan Religion, by J. “i. Round, N C, F 
Chureh of Scotland and Social Keform, by Rev. J. rol Prog R, Feb. 
Churches : 

St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral, Cork, A. C. Robinson ov, Fr L, Feb. 

The Altars of Our Ancient Buglish Churches, by H. W. Brewer, M, Feb 

Cinquevalli, Paul, W. G. FitzGerald on, Str, Jan. 

Cireuses: Sanger's Circus, by G. B. Burgin, I, Jan. 

Civil War of America: Why the Confederacy failed ; Symposium, C M, Feb. 

Civilization ; Morals and Civilization, by H. G. Wells, F R, Feb. 

Clarke, Sir Edward, Walter Jerrold on, Os, Feb. 

Clergy: Curates, by Rev. A. C. Deane, Nat R, Feb. 

Cobden, Richard, by Sir Arthur Arnold; Interview, by P. L. P., Y M, Teb. 

Colonies and Imperial Federation (see also Australia) : 

Imperial Federation and Imperi 11 Policy, by — Cross, Free R, Feb. 
British Defence, by Sir John go NCR,F 

‘ The Zollverein Bubble, Pro: b. 

‘ ‘The Colonial Producer, by E. & oes JRCI, Jan. 

' Colonial Pros ie ag Chats with Agents-General, by C. Terriss, W M, Jan. 
Colonial Mistits, by A. P. Martin, Tom, Jan. 

Compressed Air, see Pneumatics. 

Conmiinae, House of, see under Parliamentary. « 

( Jonstantiuople, see under Turkey. 

hagen, Battle of, Capt. A. T. Maban on, C M, Fet 

Copper-~ ining in the United States, by W. P. — Coit M, Jan. 

Country Houses, Lady Violet Greville ov, L R, F 

Creighton, Bishop J. Mandell, Interview,. by R. Blthway, G T, Feb. 

Creighton, Mrs., by ‘One who knows Her, ” W M, Jan. 

Crime (see also Prisons, Reformatories): — - 
Juvenile aoe Ch @ Jan. 


pee 


Cycli 
The Hidden eae of C¥clng by y bree Shade i Nat Feb. 
Girls’ Cycling Clubs and Associatious, by Ge G0 P, Feb. 


Darwin, Charles, and rae bata by Grant Allen, F R, Feb. 
Davy, Sir dey A L 
** Degenerat 


by Dr. 3 ins ‘Notian : ! 
Ayre, G., ‘=, PMG, J ‘ 
Ka on, Rev. M “Ou CR, Feb. 4 
W. M. G. on, Free R, F 


Dekker, Thomas, Man GJ 
Democratic Tendencies, by E. L. Godkin, A M, Feb. 
Dickens, Charles, 
oe Dickeus and No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, by Douglas Sladen, W M, 
Jai 
Pickwic kiana, by Percy Fitzgerald, G M, F 
Dickens, Mary Angela, on Gad’s Hill Coase tipbteit Str, Jan. 
Dictionaries, Edmund Mercer ov, Man Q, Jan 
Dogs: ‘The Bloodhound, by “* St. Bernard,” G W. Feb. 
Dowden, Professor Edward, E. K. Chambers on, Bkman, Jan, 
Doyle, Bishop James, of Kildare and Leighlin, Rev. W. B. Morris on, Ip E R. 
an. 
Drapery Trade, ‘‘ A Manager” on, Econ R, Jan. 
Dress (see also Fans, Lace): 
; eee in Head Dress, by N. Tuit, G@ W, Feb. 
Jucks 
Duck-Keeping, T. Wilson-W ilson on, = 42 P, Feb. 
Ducks and Drakes, by ‘* Ruricola,” 
Duelling : 
German Students and Their Absurd Duels, by K. F. R rd, ea Jan. 
Duelling in the United States, by J. Pemberton-Grand, C, Feb 
Du Maurier, George, and No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, by Douglas Sladen 


Ww MM, Jan. 
Dwelshauvers-Dery, Prof. Victor, Dr. R. H. Thurston on, Cag M, Jan. 


Eastern Question of Europe and William Pitt, by W. B. b> ge) FR, Feb. 
Kdghill, Rev. J C., Interview, by R. Blathwayt, GT, F 
Education (see also Univer: sities, Reformatories ; and bee of Bilucational 
Reviews, Educational Times, Hand and Eye, Journal of Education, 
Parents’ Review): 
The Future of the Voluntary Schools, by W. E. Hodgson, Lay R, Feb. 
The Triangular Battle for Education, hd Cardinal Vaughan, D R, Jan. 
Klementary Education oe Taxation, by Francis Peek, C R, re. 
Educational Fads, Q@ R, J 
How shall the Child be taught ? by Dr. J. M. Rice, F, Jan. 7 
Somerville College, Oxford, P. L. P. on, ¥Y W, Feb. ’ 
Ontario’s Educational Weakness, by Ernest Heaton, Can M, Jan. 
‘Types of am Education in the United States, by Lucy M. Salmon, 
NE M, Jan. 
Mount Holyoke College, New England, H. E. Hooker on, ete3 i 
Thirty Ton the American Peabody Education Fund, by ilman,. 
W. P. Trent cn, F, Jan. 


AM, Fi 
Eggleston’s (Dr. Book “ American Origins,” 


Egypt: In the Egyptian Desert with the Bedouins, by RK. Talbot Kelly, M,.. 
Feb. 


Egyptology : 
Egyptian Chronology, by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, Seot R, Jan. 
The Family of Seb, by Geo. St. Clair, ‘W R, Feb. 

El-Azbar University, see under Universities, 


Electricity: ‘fhe bea par Expatsion iu the Use of Electric Power, by 


Louis Bell, Eng M, J 
Buea, Ralph Waldo, Sixty Years after, by John J. Chapman, A M; Jan, 


Kogineering, see Contents of (assier’s Magazine, Engineering Magazine. 

English History, see Richard Iif., Henry VIL, Ganpowder’ Plot, Gibraltar 
(Siege of), ——— (Battle of), Wi ellington (Duke of), ete. 

Epicurus, Sayitgs of, Q R 

Eyes and Eyesight: "Artifi: ‘at tye, by M. Dinorben Griffith, P M, Feb. 


Kans, E. Taunton Williams on, Ata, Feb. 
Farrar, Dean, on Work in Which He is interested, .& Feb. 
Fiction: The Indian Mutivy in Fiction, Black, Fi 
Finance (see also Articles under Ireland, Colonies, Pests Germany, United 
States; and Contents of Bankers’ Magazin», Board of Trase Journal, 
Engineering Magazin’, Investor: 3’ Review): 
Bimetallism fn Great Britain, by Lord Aldenham, Nat R, Feb, 
On Some Sources of Reveuue, by G. G. Desmond, a Jan. 
Curiosities cf Our Coinage, by R. 8. Loveday, P M, F 
Fire: An Alarm of Fire by Telegraph, by C. ‘f. Hil’, Ay N, Feb. 
Florence, see under Italy. 
F ltirscheim’s (F.) Book on England, G. O. Warrea on, Free R, Feb: ; 
Fog: Can We do away with Fog? by Alex. MeAdie, N A R, Jau. 
Food Supply, see Sugar, India. 
Foreign Policy, see under France, Russia, Tarkey, my Question. 
Fox-Hunting, Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire on, P M M, Fi 
France (see also Articles uoder Napoleon I., Napoleon Ii, Women, French’ 
Literature, Madagascar 
An “ Entente ” with Frais, by ‘* Veteran,” "F R, Feb: 
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France—continued, + ' 
Bimetallism in France, by Edmond 4’ Artois, Nat R, Feb, 
Catholic France of To-day. Ma Mrs. V. M. Crawford, M, Feb. 
Vanishing Paris, Mae, Reb. 

“A Quaint Corner of Fair F) rance, by Mary E. Ropes, Os, Feb. 

The Famous Féte at Vaux, by Elizabeth W. Champney, Cos, Jan. 
France and Germany : Restore Metz to Franc » by “ Pan-Aryan,” A, Jan. 
Franklin, Sir John, and the Arctic, Black, F 
Frederick Lewis of "Hanov er, Alison Buckler ihn on M, Feb. 

French Literature (see also under Journalism) ; 

French Literature of To-ilay, by H. Houssaye, Chaut, Jan. 


Gambling, Ethics of, by Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, Econ R, Jan. 
Geography (see also Physi:al Geography): 
On the Distribution of ‘Towns and Villages in England, by G. G. Chisholm, 
G J, Jan. 
Geology, see Govtents of Geological Magazine, Jrurna! of Ceology. 
4dermany (see also Articles under Duelling, Journalism, Atviva) : 
France and Germany, see France aad (rerimany. 
Bimetallism in Germany, by Dr. Otto Are:u:it, Nat R, Feb 
The Serbian Swamp, Venlland, by Charles de Kay, C I, Yeb. 
-Gibbon’s (Edward) “ Life and Letters ” 
Paul, Herbert, on, N C, Feb. 
Unsigned Arti:le on Q R, Jar 
Gibraltar, Siege of, Miss C. M. Geile on, M P, Feb. 
: Gladstone, W. 
Reminiscences of Gladstone, by Sir Arthur Arnold: Luterview, by P. L. P., 
Y M, Feb. 
Gladstone at Eighty-Seven, by W. F aa T M, Feb. 
Hawarden, A. Cromwell on, W M, . 
‘Gladstone’s *‘ Studies on Bishop J wd ” see Butler (Bishop). 
~Godkin, Edwin L., A M, Jan. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, and Ireland, by Jane A. Leeper, T B, Feb. 
‘Grant, General U.8., 
Garland, H., on, MeCl, Feb. 
Porter, Horace, on, C M, Feb. 
‘Greece, Ancient (see also under Athletics) : 
Researches in Karia, by W. R. Paton ani J, L, Myres, G J, Jan. 
American Archeological Work in Greece, by J. rennadius, F, Jaa. 
Greece, Modern—Round the Acropolis of Atheas, by W. V. Burgess, Man Q, 
Jan. 
Grossmith, George, Interview, by Baroness vun Zxdlitz, Eng W, Feb. 
Guupowder Plot; What was the Gu powder Plot? E R, Jan 
‘Guns, Rifles, etc., by R. Murray, P M, Feb. 


Hare’s (Augustus) ‘‘Story of My Life,” L Q, Jan. 
Hatton, Joseph (Autobiographical), I, Jan. 
‘Hawarden, the Home of the Glaistones, A Cromwell on, W M, Jan. 
Hawthorne, Miss Grace; Baroness von Zedlitz on, E I, Feb. 
Hell No Part of Divine Revelation, by Dr. W. E. Manley, A, Jan. 
Henry VIII. of England: New Lights on the Divorce of Henry VLL., by 
James Gairdner, E H, Jan. 
Higginson, Thomas W:, Autobiographical, A M, Jav., Feb. 
‘Holland: The Court of the Netherlands, by Mary 5. Warren, C F M, Feb. 
Holroyd, Maria J., Girlhood of, F R, Feb. 
Homes an! Shelters : 
St. Peter’s Home, Mortimer Roa, London, by Mrs. Daniel, Eng W, Feb. 
William Quarrier’s Homes for Orplaus in Scotlaud, Sun M, Keb. 
Hood, Thomas,-T B, Ieb. 
Horses of the Countess of Warwick, by Ernest M. Jessop, C F M, Feb. 
Hort, Dr,, A. 8. Peake on, P M Q, Janu 
Hotels : 
A Great Hotel, by Jesse L. Williams, Scrib, Feb. 
Development of Hotels, by John P. Ritter, Fr L, Feb. 
Housing of the Working Classes: Model Lodging Houses fur New York, 
RRA, Jan. 
Hyde Pari, see under Open Spaces. 


Ibsen, H., 
The Women of Ibsen, by P. Cross Standing, E I, Feb. 
Ibsen’s ‘* Little Eyolf,” A. F: Spender on, D R, Jan. 
** Imitation of Christ,” Authorship of, by Sir F. R. Cruise, Ip E R, Jan. 
Imperial Kederation, see under Colonies aud Imperial Federation. 
India (see also Afghanistan and Contents of india, Indian Magazine and 
Review): 
Food Crops and Famine in India, by W. E. Bear, Nat R, Feb. 
The Plague in India, by Dr. Montagu Lubboc k, NC, Feb. 
Lord Roberts’s ‘ Forty -One Years in India,” Unsigned Articles on, Black, 
Feb. ; ER, Jan; UT iis 
The Indian Mutiny in Fiction, Black, Feb. 
Ensurance: An American System of Labour Pensions and Insurance, by Paul 
Monroe, A J Soc, Jan. 
Treland : 
The Financial Relatiohs of England and Ireland, by Allan Innes, F R, Feb. 
Financial Relations of Great Britain and Ireland, E R, Jan. 
The Over-Taxation of Ireland, by O’Couor Don, Nat R, Feb. 
Over-Taxation; Ireland’s Newest Grievance, J R, Feb. 
The Land System of Ireland, by Judge O'Connor ig Scot R, Jan. 
The New Irish Movement, by Standish O'Grady, F R, 
‘The New United Ireland, by Standish O'Grady, New R. 0 
Ulster before the Union, E R, Jan. 
After the Convention of the Irish Raz e, C W, | 
Root Difficuities of Jrish Government, by T. uP . ussell, NAR, Jan. 
‘Lhe Shamrock and the Rose, by Lady C., Eng W, F ‘eb. 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Country, by go A. Leeper, T B, Feb. 
Trrigation, A. G. Evans on, Lipp, F 
Healy: Housekeeping in Floren:e, “ay “ vA Resident,” G O P, Feb. 


Pa 


Jackson, Andrew, and the National Baok, by RB. &. ‘ons, EH, Jan. 
Jamaica, Julian’ Hawthorne on, M, Feb. ee 
Sosa see eee Catholle Chi : £4 rai't 

e' see ntents ews Quarterly. 

Concerning the Anti-Semitic Movement, by Brio) Cesare Lombroso; Tom, 


Israel Avene “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” 8. Schechter on,» 





Crit R. ie 
Jingoism, Sood of, Prog R, Feb. aa 
Jonson, Ben, Man Q; Jan. "4 x 
Journalism : a 


Ey 


The Influence of the Newspaper Press, by W. 5, Sparrow, Free R, Feb. 
Gn Journatistic Responsibility, a, Neil W. Williams, G M, Feb. 
Newspapers, Statesmen, and the Public, E Ry Jan. 

London’s Halfpenny Papers, by F. A. McKenzie, W M, Jan 
’The Newspaper aud Periodical Press of France, by. Thomas B. Preston, 7 3 
Chaut, Jan. 
‘The German Press and the United States, by Poultney Bigelow; NA Ry 
Jau. 





Sp 


Kipling, Rudyard, Poetry of, Charles E. Norton on, A M, Jan. v 
Kohlsaat, H. H., Walter Wellman on, R R A; Jan. ‘ 
Kuzmitch, Theodore, J. Y. Simpson on, Black, Feb. 


Laboratories: The Davy-Faraday Laboratory, by J. Mills, K, Feb, 

Labour (see also under ‘Insurance) : 

Strikes as a Factor in Progress, by M. E. J. Kelley, N A R, Jan. 

Nonconformity in Relation to Labour, by R. Heath, Prog R, Feb 

Labour-Saving Machinery the Secret of Cheap Production, by A. E. Outer- ~ 
bridge, Eng , Jan. 

The Plea of Labour from the Standpoint of a Russian Peasant, by E. H. 
Crosby, A, Jan. 

Races and Labour Problems in California, by G. H. Fitch, Chaut, Jan. 

Lace, Countess of Buckinghamshire on, Arg, Fe 

Lancashire Society, by Flora Bell, L R, Fe 

Land; 

The Municipal Ownership of Land, by F. Dolman, Prog R, Feb. 
Land System of Irelund, by Judge O'Connor Morris, Scot R, Jav. 
Lang, Andrew, on His Literary Heresies, Bkman A, Jan. 
Language (see ‘also Dic tionaries) : 
On the Naturalisation of F oreign Words, by Brander Matthews, Bkman A, 
Jan. 
Laundries : 
Bosanquet, Mrs. Bernard, on, N C, Feb. 
Cavendish, Lady Frederick, On, NC, Feb. 
Creighton, Mrs., on, N C, F 
Webb, Mrs. sidney, on, N C. “yeh. 

Laval University, see under Universities. 

Law (see also Contents of Juridical Review) : 

The Progress and Procedure of the Civil Courts of England, E R,; Jan. 
Justice in England, by E. R. Grain, Free R, Feb. 

Lecturing: The American Lyceum, by H. D. Jenkins, PR R, Jan. 

Lee, General R. E., E. J. Lee on,. Fr L, Feb. 

Leo XIil., Vicomte E, M. de Vogilé on, F, Jan. 

Libraries, see Contents of Library. 

Lifeboat Servi-e, KE. H. Payley on, W R, Feb. 

Lightning, J. Broome on, Str, Jan. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 

Bayne, Julia T., on, St N, Feb. 
Perry, L. J., on, Harp, Feb. 
Unsigned Article on, Q R, Jan. 

Lincoln, Willie and Tai, Julia T, Bayne on, St N, Feb. 

Literature (see also Bouks, Dictionaries, Language, Fiction, Arthurian Legend, 
Poetry, Journalism, American Literature, Bohemian Literature, French 
Literature) : 

Of the Personal in Writing, by E. H. L. Watson, M P, Feb, 

Obscurity in Literaturc, by ‘I’. Newbigging, Mon Q, Jan. 

Didactic “Art, by L. J, Oppenheimer, Man Q, Jan. 

Victorian L iterature, Andrew Lang on, G W, Feb. 

Fathers of Literary Impressionism in England, Q R. Jan. 

The Child in Recent English Literature, by Professor Sully, F R, Feb. 

The Celtic Renascence, by Andrew Lang, Black, Feb. ‘ 

London (see also Artic ‘les under Universities, Homes and Shelters, Open 
Spaces, Water Supply, Thames River): 

London Streets, by C. D. Gibson, Serib, Feb. 

Lords, House of, sec under Parliamentary. 

Lover, Samuel, Fanny Schmid on, C M, Feb. 

Lucan’s **Pharsalia,” E R, Jau 

Lunacy 

Luna: ‘y Reform, by W. J. Corbet, W R, Fet 
be +h is the Maddest Part of the Kingdom? by J. Holt Schooling, P M 
eb. 


McKechnie, Rev. Colin ., J. Atkinson on, P M Q, Jai 






Madagascar War, Col. C. R, St, L. Sherv inton ov, US ML Feb. 
Magee’s (Archbishop) ‘* Life and Letters” 


A. K. H. B. on, Long, Feb. 
Unsigned Article on, Ch Q, J 


Mahomedanism : ‘The se Rtg of India and the Sultan, C R, Feb. 
Malay Peninsula : 


A Journey. through Trenggatu and Kelantan, by H. Clifford, G J, Jans 
From Far Cathay, Mae, leb 


Mammals, see under Natural Mtistory. 


Marriage (see also Wedding Cakes) : 

Marriage and Divorce, by M. E. Browne, H, Feb. 

Should we Establish a Matrimonial Bureau? Symposium, W H, Feb. 
Marrying in the Fifteenth Century, by Emily B. Stone, Liner Feb. 
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ror edicine aud Surgery, by 


Ay Jan. 
The Club Dering, by Margaretta. , Feb. 
The Army. M edical Staff aod Corps, by R. ray, P M, Feb, 


Universal Service: Its Medical Aspects, by Brigade-Surgeou Lieut.-Col. 


Hill-Climo, U + Feb, 
Diet and Medicine in ‘China, by E. H, Parker, C, Feb. 
Melanchthon,, Philip, 
Warfield, B.D; on, P R R, Jan. 
Wilson, er G., ov, Sun M, Feb. 
Meliorism, Philosophy “of, by Junius H. Browne, F, Jan. 
Metaphysics, see Contents of Metaphysical Magazine. 
Metz, see under France and Germany, 
Mexico, Charles F. Lummis on, Harp, Feb. 
Miller, Baek D. McKinley on, P M Q, Jan. 
Millionaires ; 
What a Millionaire could do, by Arnold White, C A a. Feb. 
The Extravagances of a Millionaire, by “ X.” E LF 
Mines and Miving (see also Copper-Mining) : 
The Prospective enmaiien 6 of Mining Activity in the United States, by 
David T..Day, Eng M 
Missions (see also Contents S "Church Missionary Intelligencer, Missionary 
Review of the World): 
Apostolic and Modern Missions, by C. Martin, P RR, Jan. 
Morris, Williem, 
Hannigan, D. ¥. , on, W « Feb. 
Johnson, M., on, ’P MQ, J 
Kenworthy, ‘John C., on, N iC R Feb. 
Unsigned Article on, E R, J: 
Mount Holyoke College, New England, see under Education. 
Municipal Government: Buss Rule in Old English Municipalities, by Edward 
Porritt, N A R, Jan. 
Musulmans, see under Mahomedanism. 


Napier Family, Stephen Gwynn on, C, Feb. 
Napoleon I: 
The Growth of Napoleon, by Major-Gen. Maurice, U S M, Feb. 
Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia, 1812 
‘utchinson, Col. H. D., mi a ha M, Feb. 
Turner, Colonel, on, U SM 

‘Napoleon III., Life of, by fri Xtry Forbes, I, Jan, 

National Monuments of Two Centuries, by Mrs. A.M. Smith, C, Feb. 

‘National Trust for the Preservation of Places of Historic Interest, by Canon 
Rawnsley, C, Feb. 

Natural History (see also Horses, Dogs, Bears. Tigers ; Birds, Ducks, Sport ; 
Cruelty to animals; and Contents of /rish Naturalist, Journal of Micro- 
scopy, Natural Science, Nature Notes, aud Science Gossip) 2 

The Geography of Mammals, by W. Ii. Sclater, @ J, Jan. 
The Black Side of Animal Life, Str, Janu. 

Navies (see also Contents of the Journal of the Royal Catteb Service 

Institution, and United Service Magazine): 
The Administration of _ Navy from the Restoration to the Revolution, by 
J.R. Tanver, E H, J 
Urgeut Questions — the Council of Defence, by Capt. Leni . Charles 
resford, N C, F 
The United States itary: L H, Feb. 
Nelson, Lord, Clark Russell on, E I, Feb. 
New England (see also Contents of Vew England Magazine) : 
The Puritan Settlements in New England, L Q, Jan. 
New York (see also Articles under Housing of the Working 2 wy Sanitation) : 
Places in New York, by Mrs. 8S. Van Rensselaer. C M, F 

Newcastle, Dowager Duchess of, Autobiographical, L R, Feb 

Newgate, see under Prisons. 

Newstead Abbey, Metcalfe Wood on, E I, F 

Nonconformity in Relation to Labour and pip Social Movement, by R. Heatb, 


Prog R, Feb, 
Nordau’s er. Max) Book *‘ Degeneration,” see Degeneration. 
Norfolk, QR, Jan. 
Northampton, W. J. Gordon on, LH, Feb. 
Nurses 4 Ja Mode, by Mrs, Bedford Fenwic ok, N C, Feb. 


Olympic Games, see under Athletics, 

Open Spaces : 
Park-Making as a National Art, by Mary C. Robbius, A M, Jan- 
History and Romance in Hyde Park, by John Ashton, C F M, Beb. 


Paris, see under France. 
Parks, see Open Spaces. 
Parliamentary (see also Articles under Politics, Democracy, Treland): 
The Position of the Government, F R, Feb. 
Cosmopolitans in the House of Commons, Q R, Jan. 
The Growth of the Speakership, by J. G. Swift MacNeill. N C R, Feb 
A Night in the House of Lords, by M. MacDouagh, G W, Feb. 
Parry, Rev. Joshua and Dr. Caleb, Q R, Jan. 
Patmore, Coventry, 
Denvis, John, on, L H, Feb. 
Garvin, Louis, on, F R. Feb. 
Gosse, Edmund, on, C R, Feb. 
Pauperism and the Poor Law: Poor Law Children, by E. S. Lidgett. C 2, 


Feb. 
Pennsylvatia, University of, see under Universities. 


oh ee oe 
B. Choate, 





Physics, see Contents of Physical Review. 
liam, and the Eastern Question, by W. B, Dufleld, FR. Fens 


Poetry : Life in Poetry, by Prof. Courtbope, 


Political Economy (see also Contents a yee) the smeriien academy, ; 
Economics 


Quarterly Journal of ): 
The Economics of To-morrow, by E. E. Williams, bo Jan: 
Rent, Interest, and Profits, by Austin South, W R, F 
Politics (see also Articles jander Parliamentary, Seeder? ree Singoiom, 
Democracy): 
Newspapers, Statesmen, and the Public, E R, Jan. 
The Political Transformation of Scotland, Q R, Jat. 
Polo, Marco, Noah Brooks on, St fn Feb, 
Pompeii, J. J. O'Shea on, C W, J 
Prisons: Some Newgate E pisodes, by J. Stephen, E f, Feb’ 
Pritchard’s ( Professor) enon. Ch Q, Jan. 
Protection and Fair Trade for the Colonies, see under Colonies. > 
Psychical Research, see Contents of Borderland aud #»oceedings' of- the 
Society for Psychical Research. 
Psychology, see Contents of American Journal of. Paychalogy, Sind, Philo- 
sophical Review, Psychological Review, 


Quarrier, William, Sun M, Feb. 
Queen Victoria: The Aunts of Queen Victoria, by H., L R, Feb. 


Race Problems of America : 

The Red Indians, Dr. James Wells on, Sun M, Febe: § 
Negro Folk-Lore and Vialect, by Vrof. W. 5, ae A. Jeni ¢ 
Some Negro Types in Georgia, by Mrs..D, B. » Jap 

Races and Labour Problems in California, by G. BR. Fitch, Chaut. Jan. © 

Railways ten, Present and Future of American Railroads, by T: W oodiovk, 
Eng 

Ramsey Abbey: Boon Services on the Estates of Ramsey Abbey, by N. 
Neilson, A H, Jan. 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools, Lord Menkswell on, F R, Feb. 

Religion (see also Bible and Biblical Criticism, Chureb and Christianity, 
Church vf England, Churches of Scotland, Catholic Church, Nonconformity, 
‘Theism, Buddhism, Mahomedanism): 

Prof. C. B. Upton’s Hibbert Lectures “On the’ Bases of Religions: Beilef,” 


L Q, Jan 
pion 8 Statistics of England and Wales, by apt vorages Ae R, Feb. 
Contemporary Human Gods, by F. Boyle, New R; Feb. 
Rhodes, Cecil, see under Africa, 
Rhone Valley, C. W. Wood on, A) * 
Richard ILL, i. C. Lodge on, Serib. 
Roberts, Lord, and His Book ** Forty Que Years aes India””: 
Unsigned Articles on, Blaek, Feb: ; E R. : 
Lord Roberts in Afghanistan, by Spenser Ww + rer Nat a Feb. 
ee and Their Ways, E R, J 
liosebery, Lord, Norman Raweoat' on, C R, Fi 
— The History of the Roumapians, ie Prof. J. bn Bury, Scot R, 


Rena! L ife: 
The Agricultural Labourer, by Margaret Le rape 8 Foon R. Jau. 
Northumbrian Rustics, P. A. ‘Grabam on, Lon 
Village Improvement Societies, by Mary C. B bins AM, Feb. 
Russell, George W. E., A. H. Lawrence on, G T, F 
Russia (see also under Labour): 
The Progressive Movement in Russia, va iss ro 
Kussia and England, Henry Norman ov, € 
Shall We invite the Russians to pret h he ye Sir R?K. Wilson; C R, 
Feb. 
The Coronation in Russia, by Richard H. Davis, Harp, Feb. 
tussia and China, see under China. 
Life in Russia, by Sophie Friedland, Fr L, Feb. ; ; 
Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia, 1812: 
Turner, Colonel, on, U § M, Feb. 
Unsigned Article on, P M M, Feb. 


Salt and Salt-Mining: A Visit to the Syracuse ¢U.S,) Sait) Works, be 2 7. 
Willis, Fp L, Feb. 

Sanitation (see also Articles under India, Water Supply, and Contents of 
Public Health) : 

The New York Board of Health, Richard Wheatley on, Harp; Febe" 

Saunders, Frederick, George J. Manson.on,. Bekman A, Jan. 

Saving and Lending Banks, k. Ewen on, WR, Feb. 

Science (see also Laboratories) : 

ropotkin, N C, Feb. 


Recent Science, by Prince 
Scotland ; 
The Political Transformation of Scotland, Q R, J 
Three Wonderful Bridges in Scotland, by M. 
The Young Highlander, J, Macleay ou, ¥ i, F 
Historical Scottish Proverbs, C J, Feb. 


E.Uakcestr Addis, Fr é Feb. 


The Temperature of the bag of the Scottish Fresh-Water “vac, by . 3 


Dr. J. Murray, Scot G M, J 
Selborne, Earl, Unsigned Articles o on, Ch Q, Jan.: L Q, Jan. 
Semitic , See under Jews. 
Servant Problem and How to sdlve It; Symposium, TM, Feb. 
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/ Shak a The Rival Poet in Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by G. A. wie 


Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, LQ, Jan. 
— ping. (see also Lifeboats,; an "Contents of Nawtical Magazine): 
ican Ships for American Foreigu Trade Esseutial to Prosperity, by 
mony W. W. Bates, A, Janu 
si eed and Promise in A tpieltet Shipbuilding, by Lewis Nixon, Eng M, 


Signs, Agnes C. Sage on, ya ae 
“Smoky Pilgrims,” a Va jo Xanibe, by Frank W. Blackmar, A J Soc, 


Jau 
Socialism, Social Reform, etc. (see also Contents of American Journal of 

Sociology, Progressive Review) : 

The Internationa! Socialist Congress, M. Berry on, N C Pe Feb. 

Individualists and Socialists, by Dean remem N C, Feb. 

Social Liberty, by J. Armsden, Free R, F 

Survival of the Unfit, see Unfit. 

How not to better Social Conditions in America, by Theviore Rvosevelt, 
RRA, Jan. . 

A Centfiry of Social Betterment in the United States, by John B. McMaster, 


M, Jan. 

Somaliland, see under Africa. 
South America : 

The Coming Revival of South America, by H. H. eng a c J, Feb. 

The Jesuits in South America, by H. Granville, Lipp, Feb 
Speakership, see under Parliamentary. 
Spencer, vigerne ne and Darwin, Grant Allen on, F R. F 

Sport (see also Fox- -Hunting, Tiger-Shooting, ‘and octases of Outing, Bad- 
minton Magazine) : 

The English Sporting Instinct, by Rosy Cross, Free R, Feb. 

Modern Rifie-Shooting, Q R, Jan 

Flight-Netting for Wildfowl, by L: Stanley Tree, P M, Feb. 

Timber Creeping in the Carpathians, by E. N. Buxton, N C, Feb. 
State Interference, E. F. B. Fell on, Econ R, Jan. 
Steyn, President M. T., Poultney 2% ~ Harp, Feb. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beec her, Eng W R 
Strikes, see ander Labour. 
Sugar: the Doom of Cane-Sugar, by Sir yg Baden-Powell, F R, Feb. 
Sunday ion: the Lord’s Day, Q R, J 
i Schools, C. Middleton on, is M, Feb, 


. TB, Feb. 
Sweden, King Oscar IT. of, C. J. C. Hyne on, P M M, Feb. 
Sympathy in Common Life, by Oscar Browning, H, Feb. 


ry ; The Gobelins Tapestry, by Marie A. Belloc, P M, Feb. 
Trapos : 
The All-British Trans-Pacific Cable, Black, Feb. 
An Alarm of Fire by Telegraph, by C. T. Hill, St N, Feb. 
The Telegraph Monopoly in America, by Prof. Frank Parsons, A, Jan. 
Tell-El-Amarna Tablets, see under Assyriology, 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 
How the Gothenburg System works, by F. C. Bray, Chaut, Jan. 
A Study of American Liquor Laws, by C. W. ae. A M, Feb. 
Temple, Archbishop, Jesse A. Locke on, C W, J: 
Tenn , Alfred Lord, W. 8. Lilly on, F R, Feb. 
Thac! eray, William M., Dr. M. Griffin on, Ip M, Feb. 
Thames River in Winter, by V. Davis, Ata, Feb. 
Theatres and the Drama: 
The Drama in England, by Stoddard Dewey, W R, F 
Some Aspects of the Drama of To-day, by H. Botan Tree, N A R, Jan. 
The Actresses of To-day, by H., L R, Feb. 
The Passion for Publicity in ‘Actors, by Stanley Jones, Tam, Jan. 
Fin de Siecle Stage Costumes, by Max Freeman, Cos, Jah. 
Theism, Philosophy of, Ch Q, ‘Jan, 
Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer. 
Tiburzi, Domenico, Italian Brigand, A. Rossi on, E I, Feb. 
Tiger-Shooting in the Decean, by R. G. Burton, WwW R, Feb. 
Tirébuck, Rev. Thomas, W. E. Tirebuck on, ¥Y M, Feb. 
Turkey see also Armenian Question) : 
ge e invite the Russians to Constantinople, by Sir R. K. Wilson, C R, 


Tynasle William, Editor of Great Thoughts on, G T, Feb. 


Ulster, see under Ireland. 
Unfit, Survival of, 
Kidd, Dr. Walter, on, K O, Jan. 
Oliphant, James, on, Prog R, Feb, 
Salt, ang 473 on, Pro » Feb. 
Standing, P. Cross, on, i Keb 
Upton’s ( be: C. B.) Lectures oN the Bases of Religious Belief,” L Q, Jav. 
United States (see also Articles under American Literature, Education, Uni- 
versities ; “Dueling ; Socialism, Housing of the Working Classes, Sanita- 
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Labonr, peerenne) Temperance and the or 
Race Problems; Civil. War of America ;' Agriculture, A 
ways, Shipping, “Telegrapi -Mining, ti ‘avies ; 
ew York) - 


My hea a as Wogiand, 
rchi Vv New 

The Presidential Election iu Yeas: H.N. ouiey, NCR, Feb. 
The Meaning of the Votes, by Senator H. C. an, 


iysing to Business, by Alonzo B. Cornell, F, Jan. | 

Finance aud Currency in-America, by General H. Haupt, A, Jan. 

Middle Ground on the Turiff, by 0. D. Ashley, F, Jan. 

Folly of Differential Duties, by John Codman, N A R, Jan. 

Current Transportation Topics, by E. R. Johuson, A A PS, Ji 

Some Practical wee Wigs ~<a Students of Finauce, by Prof. rv ?: Hadley 
aud Others, R R A, J 

American Affairs, Nat RF b. 

United States Foreign. Policy, see oe Venezuela. 

Political Parties in America, Mac, F ‘eb. 

Pending Problems, by A. W. Tourgee, N A R, J 

The Danger Point in American Politics, by J. E. ‘Mitholland, NAR, Jan. 

The German Press and the United States, by Poultney Bigelow, NAR, 


Jan. 
7 First gaa of Federal Representatives, by E. J. James, 
AAPS, Jan. 


Dominant Forces in Southern Life, by W. P. Trent, A M, Jan. 
The Southern Side of the Industrial Question, Lipp, Feb. 
Universities : 
How to work at College, by Prof. F. Max Miiller, F R, ~~ 
The London University Problem, by Sir J. Fitch, N CF 
How to get an Oxford Degree, by ‘A Graduate in ay G T, Feb. 
Women at the Universities, see under Education. 
Laval University, Quebec, A. D. De Celles on, Can M, / 
The Urgent Need of a National University in the Me tod ‘States, by D. S. 
Jordan, F, Jan. 
American Intercollegiate Debating, by Prof. * 3 Ringwalt, F, Jan. 
Freedom in the American Colleges, Prog R, F 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Lewis KR. Parley on Key L, Feb. 
El-Azhar University, Mrs. I. F. Mayo on, Sun H, 


Valentine’s Day One Hundred Years Ago, by F. T. Jane, G W, Feb. 
Venezuelan Question : 
Unsigned Article on, I R, Feb. 
Canada and the Venezuelan Settlement, by John Charlton, Can M, Jan. 
Villages, see under Rural Life. 
Viollet-le-Duc, Eugene £., W. H. Winslow on, N E M, Jan. 
Voice : 
The True Nature of ‘* Falsetto,” by E. Davidson Palmer, N C, Feb. 
Voice-Photography and Rational Voice-Production, by Laura C, Dennis. 


R , Jan. 
Voluntary Schools, see under Education. 


Wales, Prince and Princess of, 
Sunday with the Prince and Princess, by Mary S. prerre Q, Feb. 
Sunday at Sandringham, by A. H. Beavan, Sun M, Feb. 
Ward’s (Mrs. Humphry) Novel “ Sir George Tressady,” E R, Jan. 
Warwick, Countess of, and Her Horses, E. M. Jessop on, C F M, Feb. 
Washington, George, 
Hart, C. H., on, Me Cl, Feb. 
Trent, W. P., on, Me Cl, Feb. 
Water and Water Supply (see also Irrigatioz) : 
The Water Supply of London, by W. H. Dickinson, C R, Feb. 
Waterloo Campaign, see Zieten (Gen). 
Webster, Daniel, and His School Days, F. P. Pag on, A, Jan. 
Wedding Cakes, Marie A. Belloc on, WH, 
Wellington, Duke of, Major A. Griffiths on, N c R, Feb. 
West Indies, see Jamaica 
Whales and Whale Fishing : Life on a Greenland Whaler, by Dr. A, Couan 
Doyle, Str, Jan. 
Whitman, Walt, Prog R, Feb. 
Women (see also Articles under Education, Marriage, Servants, Cycling; and 
Contents of Eaglishwoman’s Review) : 
Leading Ladies of the Opposition, by “ Ignota,” P M, F 
Women’s Industrial Life, by Miss k. March- re Ke i . Feb. 
The Women of Ibsen, by P. Cross Standing, E I, F 
"Women as Book-Lovers, by Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, Pa M, Feb. 
Is the Boukman Misogynous? by Kate Stephens, Bkman A, Jan. 
The Position of Woman in France, by Madame Acoma. H, Feb. 
Woman’s Life in Australia, by Mary Spencer, Y oe 
Wordsworth, William, Leslie Stephen on, Nat R, F 


Zieten, Gen., and His Pupils, by J. M. Stone, M, Feb. 
Zollverein, see under Colonies and Imperial Federation. 
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Lonpon, March 1st, 1897. 
After the great event of the month,— 
the sudden emergence of Europe armed 
cap-d-pie with an international fleet 
and international army, to which I 
have devoted a special 


Sir Alfred 
Milner. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


some one else.” Fortunately Mr. Gladstone being 
Prime Minister, Milner’s foreboding was not realised, 
but it certainly seemed to me that I should not 
increase his chances of acceptance by Mr. Chamberlain 
if he had been the victim of a preliminary boom by 

the author of “ Blastus;” 








article elsewhere,—there 
are few things that have 
cheered me so much as 
the appointment of Sir 
Alfred Milner to the 
High Commissionership 
of South Africa. Last 
December, hearing of 
Lord Rosmead’s failing 
health, I wrote to my 
old friend and colleague, 
who for years rendered 
me loyal and invaluable 
service on the Pall 
Mall Gazeite, telling 
him that I proposed 
to nominate him in 
the January Review 
as Lord Rosmead’s suc- 
cessor. He wrote very 
kindly in reply pointing 
out half-a-dozen cogent 
reasons why it was im- 
possible for him to con- 
template his selection for 
one of the most critical 
posts in the Empire. | 
did not care a straw for 
his reasons, ‘but an obser- 








so, like Brer Rabbit, “I 
lay low and said nothing.” 
Mr. Edmund Garrett de- 
clared that he had: not,, 
before believed me capable 
of such self-abnegation as 
to refuse to make my own 
nomination in advance, 
for fear it might lessen 
the chances of the best 
man getting the place. 





His Record, 


That Sir Alfred Milner 
is the best man for the 
post there is no manner 
of doubt. I remember 
nearly fifteen years ago 
the late Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Dean Church, 
declared that he re- 
garded Alfred Milner as 
the finest flower of 
human eulture-. which 
had been reared in the 
university of that genera- 
tion. I served with him 
under Mr. Morley, and 
afterwards he served 





vation made to me by From the Star.) 
Milner himself in the old 
Pall Mall days deterred 
me from nominating him 
as the best man in the January Review. It 
was just after the death of the Bishop of 
London that, acting on the suggestion of Canon 
Liddon, I nominated Bishop Temple, then of Exeter, 
for the vacant See. When Milner read the article, 
he remarked, “The appointment would be a very 
good one I have no doubt, and if you had not made 
the nomination yourself, he probably would have got 
it; ities they will ment likely object to appear to 
have had their hands forced, and the See will go to 





18 MILNER A “SAFE” MAN? 
Sir Alfred Milner steering between the South African Scylla and Caarybdis. 


[February 20, 1897. 


with me. A man with 
a better judgment, a 
leveller head, and @ 
kinder heart you will 
not find easily in a long day's march, It is to 
Milner more than to any other man that we owe the 
steady drift towards the municipal seeialism whieh is 
“© prominent a characteristic of modern times. The 
note was sounded by Milner, who took over the 
whole question of the housing of the poor as soon as 
1 had raised the warwhoop over “ The Bitter Ory 
of Outeast London.” Tt was he with his South 
German training who popularised in England the 
sealled Soctalian of the Chair, which in one forte 
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Progress and Promise in .. Shipbuikting, by Lewis Nixoa, Eng M 
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Signs, Agnes C Sage on, Li beb 
= Pleran™ a Family in Kanaas, by Prank W. Mackmar, A J Soe, 


Sectalinen, Social Reform, et see also Contents of American Journe 


Socvlogy, Progresmoe Keown 
The International Socialist Congress, M. Berry on, NC R, Feb 
Individualists and Socialists, by Dean Fremantle, NC, Feb. 
Social Liberty, by J. Armaden, Free R, heb 
Survival of the U nfit, see Unfit. 
How not to better Social Conditions in 
RRA, Jan. 
A Cent&ry of Social Betterment in the Unite! States, by John B. Me Master 
A M, Jan. 
Somaliland, see under Africa. 
South America: 
The Coming Revival of South America, by H. H. Bassett, C J, Feb. 
The Jesuits in South America, by H. Granville, Lipp, Feb. 
Speakership, see uncer Parliame pulary. 
Spencer, Herbert, and Darwin, ‘irant Allen on, F R. Feb. 
Sport (see also Fox-Huuting, Tiger-Shooting, and Contents of Outing, Bad- 
minton Magazine): 
The English Sporting wT? by Rosy Cross, Free R, Feb. 
Modern Rifle-Shooting, Q R, J 
Flight-Netting for Wildfow), +4 Ag Stanley Tree, P M, Feb. 
Timber Creeping in the Carpathians, by E. N. Buxton, N C, Feb. 
State Interference, E. F. B. Fell on, Econ R, Jan. 
Steyn, President M. T., Poultney Bigelow = Smee Feb. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beec cher, Eng W R, J 
Strikes, see ander Labour. 
Sugar: the Doom of Cane-Sugar, by Sir —_ Baden-Powell, F R, Feb. 
Sunday Question : the Lord’s Day, Q R, Jan. 
Sunday Schools, C. Middleton on, "an M, Feb. 
Swaledale, T B, Feb. 
Sweden, King Oscar I. of, C. J. C. Hyne on, P M M, Feb. 
Sympathy in Common Life, by Oscar ‘Browning, H, Feb. 


America, by Theviore Roos 


Tapestry ; The Gobelins Tapestry, by Marie A. Belloc, P M, Feb. 
Telegray phs : 
The All. British Trans-Pacific Cable, Black, | 
An Alarm of Fire by Telegraph, by ©. I’. Hill, ‘St N, Feb. 
The Telegraph Monopoly in America, by Prof. Frank Parsons, A, Jan. 
Tell-El-Amarna Tablets, see under Assyriology. 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 
How the Gothenburg System works, by F. C. Bray, Chaut, - 
A Study of American Liquor Laws, by C. W. Eliot, A M, F "aa 
Temple, Archbishop, Jesse A. Locke on, C W, Jan. 
Tennyson, Alfred Lord, W. 8S. Lilly on, ¥ R, Feb. 
Thackeray, William M., Dr. M. Griffin on, Ir M, Feb. 
Thanies River in W inter, by V. Davis, Ata, Feb. 
Theatres and the Drama: 
The Drama in England, by Stoddard Dewey, W R, F 
Some Aspects of the Drama of To-day, by H. Etan Tree, NAR,. 
The Actresses of To-day, by H., LR, Feb. 
The Passion for Publicity in Ac tors, by Stanley Jones, Tom, Jan. 
Fin de Siécle Stage Costumes, by Max Freeman, Cos, Jah. 
Theism, Philosophy of, Ch Q, Jan, 
Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer. 
Tiburzi, Domenico, Italian Brigand, A. Rossi on, E I, Feb. 
Tiger-Shooting i in the Decc an, by R. G. Burton, WwW R, Feb. 
Tirebuck, Rev. Thomas, W. E. Tirebuck on, Y M, Feb. 
Turkey (see also Armenian Question) : 
Shall We invite the Russians to Constantinople, by Sir R. K. Wilson, C R, 


Feb. 
Tyndale, William, Editor of Great Thoughts on, G T, Feb. 


Ulster, see under Ireland. 
Unfit, Survival of, 
Kidd, Dr. Walter, on, K O, Jan. 
Oliphant, James, on, Proz R, Feb, 
Salt, Henry S., on, Prog R, Feb. 
Standing, ee Cross, on, H, Keb. 
Upton’s (Prof. C. B, Lectures “On the Bases of Religious Belief,” L Q, Jau. 
United States (see also Articles under American Literature, Education, Ui 
versities ; ‘Dueling ; Socialism, Housing of the W orking Classes, Sanita- 
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Voice-Photography and Rational Voice-Production, by Laura C, 
Jan. 
Voluntary Schools, see under Education. 
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Hart, C. H., on, Me Cl, Feb. 

Trent, W. P., on, Me Cl, Feb. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
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Lonpon, March 1st, 1897. 

After the great event of the month, 

Sir Alfred the sudden emergence of Europe armed 
Milner. 


cap-d-pie with an international fleet 
and international army, to which I 
have devoted a special 
article elsewhere,—there 
are few things that have 
cheered me so much as 
the appointment of Sir 
Alfred Milner to the 
High Commissionership 
of South Africa. Last 
December, hearing of 
Lord Rosmead’s failing 
health, 1 wrote to my 
old friend and colleague, 
who for years rendered 
me loyal and invaluable 
service on the Pall 
Mall Gazette, telling 
him that I proposed 
to nominate him in 
the January Review 
as Lord Rosmead’s  suc- 
cessor. He wrote very 
kindly in reply pointing 
out half-a-dozen cogent 





reasons why it was im- 
possible for him to con- 
template iis selection for 
one of the most critical 
posts in the Empire. | 
did not care a straw for 


some one else.” Fortunately Mr. Gladstone being 
Prime Minister, Milner’s foreboding was not realised, 
but it certainly seemed to me that I should not 
increase his chances of acceptance by Mr. Chamberlain 
if he had been the victim of a preliminary boom by 
the author of “ Blastus;” 
so, like Brer Rabbit, “I 
lay low and said nothing.” 
Mr. Edmund Garrett de- 
clared that he had not.. 
before believed me capable 
of such self-abnegation as 
to refuse to make my own 
nomination in advance, 
for fear it might lessen 
the chances of the best 


man getting the place. 


His Record. 





That Sir Alfred Milner 
is the best man for the 
post there is no manner 
of doubt. | remember 
nearly fifteen years ago 
the late Dean of St. 
Paul’s, Dean Church, 
declared that he re- 
garded Alfred Milner as 
the finest flower of 
human culture’ which 
had been reared in the 





university of that genera- 
tion. I served with him 
under Mr. Morley, and 





his reasons, but an obser- 
vation made to me by 
Milner himself in the old 
Pall Mall days deterred 
me from nominating him 
as the best man in the January Revirw. It 
was just after the death of the Bishop of 
London that, acting on the suggestion of Canon 
Liddon, I nominated Bishop Temple, then of Exeter, 
for the vacant See. When Milner read the article, 
he remarked, “The appointment would be a very 
‘good one I have no doubt, and if you had not made 
the nomination yourself, he probably would have got 
it ; as it is they will most likely object to appear to 
have had their hands forced, and the See will go to 


From the Star} 





Sir Alfred Milner steering between the South African Scylla and Cuarybdis. 


afterwards he served 

[February 20, 1397. with me. A man with 

[8 MILNER A “SAFE” MAN? a better judgment, a 
leveller head, and a 


kinder heart you will 
not find easily in a long day’s march, It is to 
Milner more than to any other man that we owe the 
steady drift towards the municipal secialism which is 
so prominent a characteristic of modern times. The 
note was sounded by Milner, who took over the 
whole question of the housing of the poor as soon as 
I had raised the war-whoop over “ The Bitter Cry 
of Outcast London.” It was he with his South 
German training who popularised in England the 
so-called Socialism of the Chair, which in one form 
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or another has become the accepted creed of the 
Progressive: party. Milner represented Toynbee 
Hall and all that is bound up therewith. He was 
a friend of Arnold Toynbee, and it was he who in 
numberless ways launched the movement in the 
London press which the Daily Chronicle and a host 
of others have since directed according to their 
wisdom or want of it. This side of Milner’s life 
has been so much overshadowed by his subsequent 
career that it is nothing more than a simple duty on 
my part to do justice where justice is due, and 
recognise him, young though he is, as the man who 
led the van on this question. 
Sir Alfred Milner was born, I believe, 
Old and educated as a boy in Wiirtemburg, 
Pall-Mallers. and he is therefore peculiarly qualified 
for dealing with the South African 
question, for it is more and more clearly becoming 





From the South African Star.) 
7 . 


(January 30, 1897. 
WHAT IS THE CARD ? 


pe. Rhodes is réported to have come ‘over with a strong card up his 
leeve, 
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visible to all men that the Jameson Raid was a 
thrust in the dark, directed with more energy than 
discretion, at the German intrigues which were aimed 
at ousting Great Britain from her paramount position 
in South Africa. To Milner, German is a mother 
tongue, and he has that cosmopolitan breadth of 
view which enables him to defend and advance the 
cause of British imperialism much more effectively 
than a mere John Bull bred and born. The key to 
South Africa lies in North Africa, and his experience 
in Egypt, where for several years he studied from the 
inside the workings of international ambitions and 
rivalries, gives him many advantages now that he is 
to be transferred to the other end of the Continent, 
where he stands charged by his Queen and _ his 
country with seeing that the interests of Britain 
suffer no harm. Certainly, with Lord Grey in 
Matabeleland, Garrett at the Cape Times, and 
Milner as High Commissioner, the Fates must 
be adverse indeed if they don’t contrive between 
them to run South Africa on sound Pall Mall 
principles. 
Home politics have been overshadowed 
The during the past month by the opening 
South African : ; ‘ ; 
Inquiry. of the inquiry before the South African 
Commission into the origin and object 
of the Jameson Raid. For days Mr. Cecil Rhodes has 
been under cross-examination on oath concerning 
everything that he did, or that anybody else did with 
whom he was on speaking or writing terms, during 
the period preceding the eventful rush to Johannes- 
burg. On the first day the somewhat unaccustome:| 
nature of the position, and Mr. Rhodes’s anxiety to 
shield those with whom he had acted, led to a some- 
what inadequate impression of the fulness, frankness, 
and candour with which the great South African 
was unbosoming himself before the British public. 
The second, third, and fourth days of examination 
completely removed that impression, and it suddenly 
dawned upon the mind of hisaccusersand calumniators 
that they had somehow or other mistaken their man, 
and had been guilty of a heinous error in tactics 
in allowing him such an innings as he was having in 
the Committeé Room. There is no shorter cut to the 
confidence of the British public than by putting a 
man under cross-examination on oath in the witness- 
box. It is not merely that the thrust and parry 
between cross-examiner and the witness afford an 
intellectual treat to the national audience, but they 
afford an unrivalled opportunity of displaying the 
real man as he actually is with all his strength and 
weakness, his virtues and his failings, and there, in 
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HE 


the. witness-box, his friends had the supreme satis- 
‘faction of seeing the real Rhodes, the identical man 
whom it was my delight to portray in the pages of 
“The History of the Mystery,” telling his own story 
in his own way, shouldering manfully the entire 
responsibility for acts, any one of which, on the Chief 








From Moonshine.) (February 6,91897. 


RHODES FACES THE MUSIC. 
Justice's ruling, would qualify him for a cell in 
Holloway, but all the while anxiously endeavouring 
in every way possible to avoid compromising any of 
those upon whose patriotic co-operation he relied in 
the great conspiracy for uniting South Africa. 

To those who have followed what I 
have written of Mr. Rhodes and of 
the Jameson Raid, both in the Review 
and in my New Year's number, there 


The Real 
Mr. Rhodes. 


has been absolutely nothing new brought out by Mr. 
Rhodes’s evidence. The only difference is that the 
public and Parliament have now on oath from Mr. 
Rhodes himself everything, both as to his motives, 
his objects, and his means, which until the Committee 
met were set forth only in “The History of the 
Mystery.” For the Cape report, although containing 
everything adverse to Mr. Rhodes, afforded him no 
opportunity of setting forth, as he has done a dozen 
times in the course of this inquiry, the solid founda- 
tions upon which rests the justification for all that 
he attempted to do in South Africa. Mr. Rhodes, 
when he resigned the Cape Premiership and went 
north to Kimberley, is reported to have declared that 
he regarded his career as cnly beginning. There are 
not a few who smiled at that assertion then who are 
inclined to agree with him to-day. The Destinies do 
not give a man so supreme a chance of exhibiting 
himself as he is before the eyes of the world unless 
there is something for him to do much greater than 
Mr. Rhodes has yet attempted to perform. His 
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encounter with Mr. Labouchere was one of those 
episodes which leave an indelible impression on the 
public mind. Nothing could have been better, more 
genial, more humorous or more effective than the 
way in which he turned the tables on his would-be 
tormentor. Mr. Labouchere in future will probably 
think it wiser to confine his attacks on Mr. Rhodes 
to the pages of Truth, where he can say what he 
likes without any reply. 


An element of broad farce has been 


Th ‘ 
Boers’ Bill added to a situation hitherto not much 
for relieved by humour, in the claim which 
the Raid. 


the Boers have made for damages 
The Transvaal 
Government has, of course, lost nothing whatever by 
the Raid. The 


fines which they levied upon the Reformers amount 


arising out of the Jameson Raid. 
It is indeed very heavily in pocket. 


to well on to a quarter of a million ; the total expendi- 
ture involved in meeting and defeating Dr. Jameson's 
men could not possibly have amounted to more than 
£50,000. 


glad to move all the troops, spend all the ammunition, 


Any enterprising contractor would be very 


and provide for all the accommodation of the prisoners 
at that figure, and make a handsome profit on 
it besides. The Boers, therefore, having made a 
profit of £200,000 on the Raid, now claim direct 
damages for £677,938 3s. 3d., exclusive of private 
citizens’ claims for damages, and as if this were not 
sufficiently preposterous, they have turned the whole 
thing into a screaming farce by making an additional 
It is not 
quite clear whether the total claim is one million six 


claim for “moral and intellectual damages.” 


hundred thousand odd, or only one million including 
everything. But in any case it is a million more than 
the Boers will ever get, and the only advantage of the 
presentation of this claim has been to strengthen 
the Rhodesian feeling in London, and notably in the 
Colonial Office. 
when the Boers, in addition to making this wild cat 
claim, have just set their constitution at defiance by 
declaring that a resolution of the Volksraad is to be 
regarded henceforth by the judges as equivalent to 


This is not surprising, especially 


a law. Astrologers, I presume, would say that it 
is all the result of the planets ; but whatever may be 
the case, it seems as if the réles of the two parties 
Last year we made all the mistakes 
and Kruger all the scores. This year it: seems as if, 
to keep the balance even, Mr. Kruger was going to 
make all the mistakes, while it will be Mr. Rhodes’s 
turn, in the Committee Room and elsewhere, to make 
all the scores. 


were reversed. 
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While the South African Mr. Rhodes 
oe has been distinguishing himself in the 
‘Triumphant, Witness-box, the West African Mr. 
Rhodes, or Sir George Goldie, has been 
achieving an even more dramatie success in the 
campaign he has brought to such a satisfactory con- 
clusion in. Nigerland. The attack which he directed 
upon Bida, the capital of Nupé, at the head of his care- 
fully equipped and well-led force of Hausas, after a 
long march under West African conditions, was a 
brilliant; and apparently decisive eictory, culminat- 
ing in the capture and occupation of the capital, the 
flight of the Amir, and the establishment ef British 
peace throughout the whole of that portion of the 
Foulah Empire. The fight, although prolonged and 
against enormous odda—the Foulahs are said to have 
mustered in scores of thousands, and to have had 
several thousand cavalry—was attended with very 
little expenditure of life on our side. The Maxim 
gun, that sceptre of modern civilisation, displayed its 
usual potency. It is assumed that Sir George Goldie 
with the capture of Bida has done his work in 
Nigerland for the present ; but those who say this do 
not know Sir George Goldie. 
Very shortly after the news of the fall 


A Lang . 
Dark Place Of Nupé, there came the not less wel- 
of come intelligence that the British 
the Earth. 


Imperial force sent to avenge the 
massacre of Benin had fought its way through the 
bush, and fallen upon that negro kraal with the force 
of an avenging thunderbolt. The stories sent home 
as to the evidence of torture, crucifixion, and other 
barbarities which flourished under the dominion of 
the chief whose misconduct necessitated that punitive 
expedition, have silenced even the usual lamentation 
which goes up whenever the British forces have to do 
some necessary police work on the fringes of our 
frontiers. It is at least comforting to find that there 
is some kind of devilry which our Little Englanders 
admit it is justifiable to stamp out even with the aid 
of Maxim guns. 

While the British 
prospering by the force of arms on the 
West Coast, it would seem that we are 
going to try and see what we can do on 
the East Coast by diplomacy. Mr. Rennell Rodd, it is 
announced, has been ordered to proceed on a special 
mission to the King of Abyssinia. He takes with 
him a considerable suite, and will no doubt do all 
that an astute and enterprising Englishman can 
accomplish who has not behind him the ultima ratio 
of force. The Abyssinian King is flushed with 


cause has been 


The 
Abyssinian 
' Mission. 


OF KEVIEWS. 
victory over the Italians, and he is buoyed up by 
promises of support from France and Russia. It is 
not quite clear what, under these circumstances, our 
envoy will be able to accomplish; but Mr. Rennell 
Rodd will do his best, and may good luck go with 
him ! ; 
At the beginning of February there 
The was a momentary flutter of excite- 
Egyptian : . z 
Loan: ment in London and Paris over the 
speech made by Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach in asking the House of Commons bs lend the 
Egyptian Treasury about £800,000 at 2# per cent. 
to defray the cost of the Dongola Expedition. _ It is 
no doubt aggravating that we should have to lend 
the money, considering that Egypt has money enough 
of her own saved as the result of British adminis 
tration of her finances. But, owing to the opposition 
of France, she is not allowed to touch her 
money, which is tied up by international red tape 
and placed under the control of the Mixed Tribunals. 
It was aggravating, no doubt; but Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach would probably have done well not 
to show how aggravated he was. He, however, 
did show it, and the manner, even more than the 
matter, of the speech was regarded by the 
Liberal Chiefs as a wanton provocation of 
the susceptibilities of France. What Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach said was that the “ main cause of the pro- 
longation of our occupation of Egypt is that France 
has never allowed us a free hand,” and this, of 
course, is true, as the new loan is itself sufficient to 
show ; for not even the wildest Chauvinist in Paris 
can imagine that the lending of £800,000 to Egypt 
brings us a step nearer to the evacuation of the 
country. Sir Michael went further, and hinted very 
plainly that something should be done to make the 
Mixed Tribunals amenable to reason and common 
sense when the time came for the revision of the 
treaty. This may be desirable if it were possible, 
but was inexpedient, seeing that at present there is 
no possibility of achieving such anend. M. Hanotaux, 
who was interrogated on the subject in the French 
Chamber, spoke with unwonted moderation, but 
intimated plainly enough that there was no intention 
on the part of France to facilitate the changes which 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach had demanded. 
Turning from the Old World to the 
The New, there is reason for congratulation 
Venezuela, . 
Arbitration. in that the Treaty between Venezuela 
and England, providing for the reference 
of the disputed frontier question to arbitration, has 
been duly signed. Lord Herschell and Mr. Justice 
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(February, 3, 1897. 


¥rom the Evening Telegram, N.Y.) 


“THEY DIDN'T DO A THING TO IT.” 


Collins, tne English Arbitrators, one Liberal and 
the other Conservative, are both men of high judicial 
reputation and undisputed impartiality. The Treaty 
has still to be ratified by the Venezuela Congress ; 
but as the frontier question is practical and pressing, 
jt is probable that the Venezuela Legislature will 
show itself more ready to ratify than the Senate of 
the United States. 

All hope of the 


the ratification of 


The American 


Senate general Treaty of Arbitration between 

and England and the United States has 
Arbitration. 

been postponed for the present. 

Those members of the American Senate who, 

twelve months ago, were clamouring to go _ to 

war with England in the sacred cause of arbi- 


tration, no sooner found that England was willing 
to oblige them by concluding a general Treaty 
of Arbitration, than they discovered immediately 
a host of sound patriotic American reasons for 
refusing to ratify the Treaty which their own admini- 
stration had approved. Amendment after amend- 
ment was brought forward for the avowed purpose of 
making the Bill of none effect, and by this means 
decision upon the Bill itself was postponed until it 
was too late to do anything with it in the present 
session. Mr. McKinley's new Secretary of State is 
said to have expressed an opinion that the ratification 
of the Treaty by the Senate will be confidently 
expected as one of the first achievements of the new 
Presidency. Mr. Sherman has not inspired much 


respect either for his resolution or his perspicacity by 
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the manner in which he has handled theNTreaty 
before the Senate, but we must hope for the best. Cer- 
tainly, the appointment of Mr. Lyman J. Gage as 
Secretary for the Treasury is a good sign, for Mr. 
¢ and resolute 


Gage is well known as a thoroughgoing 
advocate of arbitration. 

There have been only two items of 

The One was 


Second ‘ » . ‘ . 
Education Bill, the introduction of the Education Bill ; 


interest in Home politics. 


the other, the remarkable series of bye- 
elections. The Education Bill so called is merely a 
measure providing for the distribution of £616,000 
% year among the more necessitous of the Voluntary 
Schools. It also provides for exempting the Volun- 
tary Schools from the payment of rates, abolishes 
the 17s. 6d. limit, and makes no provision for the 
relief of the necessitous Board Schools. Last year it 
was proposed to dole out to the Voluntary Schools 
4s. a head. This year the grant is to be raised to 5s. 
3y this means it is hoped that the Denominational 
Schools in the land may be able to keep themselves 
going. at the cost of the State, without admitting 
any increase of national or local control. The second 
reading of the Bill was carried by a majority of 205. 
Last year the majority in favour of the Education 
Bill was 267. 

Sir John Gorst, although nominally 


The Minister for Education, has no love for 
Diocesan ‘ ; 
Associations. the Bill, and when, after many gibes, 


he was forced to his feet to defend and 
explain it, he assumed a somewhat cynical but very 
characteristic attitude, explaining not his own views, 
but those of a Committee of Council whose represen- 
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[February 3, 1397. 


From the Westminster Gazette.] 
THE GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 


Mr. BaLrour: ‘* There now, my good little man, you shan’t be squeezed 
out by that horrid little Board school boy.” 
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tative he was. The Committee of Council thought 
the Bill could be worked by the Department in such 
a way as to improve the efficiency of Voluntary 
Schools without drying up the Voluntary sub- 
‘scriptions. Sir John Gorst’s statement brought 
into clear relief the new feature of the Bill, 
namely, that the administration of local relief 
to Voluntary Schools is not to be made 5s, per 
head for all scholars in those schools, but it 
is to be distributed according to the necessity 
and according to the advice of a local association of 
the representatives of the Voluntary Schools, with 
whom the Education Department shall deal. This 
association will become a kind of Voluntary School 
Board, and it will be very interesting to see whether the 
Wesleyans, the 
Catholics, and 
the Anglicans 
will agree to 
send representa- 
tives to these 
Voluntary 
councils. The 
bribe, of course, 
is high, and they 
may consent to 
earn it by co- 
operating in the 
manner sug- 
gested by Sir 
John Gorst, but 
that part of the 
Bill has not yet 
passed into law. 





MR. SAM WOODS. 


New M.P. for Walthamstow. 


r ieee 
(Photograph by Russell and Sons, Baler Street.) The measure as 
a whole is 


being fiercely opposed by the Liberal Party and by 
the Nonconformists, but there is no expectation that 
the Government will experience this session a 
repetition of the defeat of the last. 
The spirits of the Opposition were 
The raised enormously last month by the 
Bye-Elections. results of bye-elections. After a pro- 
longed period, during which there 
were no bye-elections, last month witnessed quite a 
string. Captain Sinclair was returned for Forfar- 
shire by a slightly increased Liberal majority, and 
polls took place at Romford, Walthamstow, Bridgeton 
and Chertsey. With the solitary exception of Bridge- 
ton, where the Unionists succeeded in pulling down 
immensely the Liberal majority, which in 1896 had 
returned Sir George Trevelyan, the polls show 


that the pendulum is swinging rather rapidly in the 


Liberal direction. This was very notable in Romford. 
where the Conservative majority was reduced from) 
1,827 to 125, and still more notable in Walthamstow. 
To the amazement of the Liberals and to th 
utter consternation ef the Tories, Mr. Samuel Woods 
the Liberal candidate, was elected by a majorit, 
of two hundred and seventy-nine in a constituency) 
which at the last poll had shown a Unionist majorit) 
uf two thousand three hundred and fifty-three. No 
one expected to win Walthamstow, and Mr. Woods 
victory was hailed with wildest enthusiasm by thi 
Party whose ranks he was sent to recruit. The 
figures at Bridgeton somehow took the bloom off the 
Liberal peach, but taking one election with another, 
there is no doubt that there is a more than glacia) 
drift of opinion in favour of the Opposition. 

In the House of Commons there hav: 


The Outlook ar ; : 
of been several divisions which are in 
9, . . . . 
Woman’s teresting as indicating the movement 
Suffrage. : 


of opinion, but which are without impor 
tance from the point of view of legislation. By far 
the most interesting of these divisions was that taken 
on the Woman’s Suffrage Bill, the second reading of 
which was carried by a majority of 71, 228 members 
voting in favour of the change. Mr. Balfour, as 
usual, voted for it. Sir William Harcourt, for the 
first time, showed his appreciation of the gravity of 
the issue by speaking against it. On an analysis of 
the division it was found that the voting of 
every party in the House showed a majority 
in favour of the enfranchisement of women. 
If this result had been registered on behalf ot 
any other question, it would have been declared 
by the Times and all the other papers as conclu- 
sive proof that the sober second thought of 
the nation, regardless of party, had declared de- 
cisively in favour of the reform. As, however, they 
do not like the citizenship of women, our journalistic 
foes have joined hands in order to minimise the 
importance of the division, and to ridicule its signi- 
ficance. The wobbling Daily Chronicle has swung 
over to the reactionary side, but that is only signifi- 
cant as the latest illustration of its lack of balance. 
If the Daily Chronicle had but a centre of equilibrium 
it might be a useful paper. 
The House of Commons rejected 
The Unionists Sunday Closing by a majority of 57 
Po. on the ground that a Commission is 
sitting to inquire into the whole 
question of the Liquor Traffic. It rejected the 
resolution in favour of Disestablishment of the 
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Church by a majority of 118 ; defeated the Govern- 
Bill for requiring certificates of 
in charge of 


ment upon a 
efficiency from all persons placed 
steam engines and boilers by a majority of 66; and 
on the same afternoon carried by a majority of 28 
an instruction of the Committee to add to a London 
Water Bill a clause conferring the Municipal Fran- 
chise upon Women. The animosity with which the 
London County Council is regarded by the Tory 
majority was once more demonstrated by the rejec 
tion of the Bill by which the London County Council 
sought for powers to provide the accommodation neces- 
sary for the housing of the Parliament of London. 
It is curious to note how bitterly the Unionists 
resent any recognition of the importance and utility 
of the body which was created by Mr. Ritchie. 
Their present mood is to develop the formation of 
municipalities in various quarters in the hope of 
detracting from the importance of the central body. 
It is a vain hope, for if every vestry in London was 
made into a municipality with a mayor of its own, it 
would only increase the importance of the County 
Council by bringing into clearer relief the immensity 
of the nation which lives in the metropolis. Note 
that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, ex-Liberal Cabinet 
Minister, has been elected to fill a vacancy in the 
Council. 


an 


It may be noted as a minor tribute to 


A New ci ee 

Cathedral the greatness of the capital that it is 

for now furnished with two Cathedrals 
London. 


besides the Abbey, whose political or 
Imperial importance is infinitely greater than that of 
any half-dozen Cathedrals. St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
was re-opened as a Cathedral by the Prince of Wales, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a round dozen of 
Bishops. It is a famous old church with an odd 
dramatic interest of its own, for Edward Shakspeare, 
the poet’s brother, was buried there, and so were 
Fletcher and Massinger. £47,000 have been spent 
in converting the Church into a Cathedral, and a 
special appeal has been made for £2,000 a year to 
enable a full Cathedral service to be established. As 
four of the Canons of St. Saviour’s are laymen, it is 
possible the money may be forthcoming. The result 
of the experiment will be watched with interest. A 
Cathedral service is very beautiful and very im- 
pressive to those who can attend it, but, for practical 
purposes, for the great mass of the population to pre- 
scribe a Cathedral service is little better than a 
sarcasm. If the Churches really wished to provide 
opportunities of public worship for the masses of the 
population, they would have morning prayers close to 
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the platforms of the great railway stations, so that 
those who wished to attend could come in by a ten 
minutes earlier train, and begin the day with prayer 
and praise. But to run services at ten o'clock and four 
I wonder 
whether the Primate and the Bishops really believe 


o'clock is a mere twiddling of the thumbs. 


that the conversion of St. Saviour’s into a Cathedral 
would have one tithe of the direct and indirect influ- 
ence upon the population of South London that 
would have been effected by the expenditure of the 
same sum in the creation, let us say, of four university 
houses such as that which flourishes under Church 
auspices at Bethnal Green. 

No doubt the conversion of a church 


A into a cathedral with a daily service of 
Splendid ; Ph 
Gift. song has a certain wxsthetic value, but 


it is something like providing spice 
cake for a select tea party as a response to the wail 
of a whole province that is perishing of famine. It 
resembles the opening of a picture-gallery or art 
collection, and from this point of view it is probable 
its effect will be less than will result from the magni- 
ficent bequest which has just been made to the nation 
of the Wallace collection of pictures and curios. 
This collection, begun by the Marquis of Hertford 
and completed by Sir Richard Wallace, has been 
left by Lady Wallace to the nation, on condition 
that a special building is erected for its use in 
a central part of London, and that the collection be 
left intact and be known as the Wallace Collec- 
tion. As the pictures and articles of vertu would 
probably bring between a million and a million and 
a half if put up at auction, there should be no difficulty 
about complying with the conditions. It is a magnifi- 
cent addition made by private munificence to the 
apparatus for the esthetic education of the Empire. 

Throughout the whole of last month 


The preparations were being made for the 
Free Church : . ) 
Council. holding of a council of the Free 


Churches which is to meet in London 
from the 8th to the 11th of March. In this move- 
ment the readers of this Review may naturally take 
a certain personal pride, for it may be regarded as 
the most vigorous offshoot which has sprung from 
the movement in favour of the federation of all forms 
of altruistic activity which was launched in our 
pages under the head of the Civic Church. For the 
Civic Church in its broadest sense, namely, “the Union 
of all who Love in the Service of all who Suffer,” the 
time has not yet come. But the persistent hold- 
ing up of that ideal before the eyes of the public has 
contributed greatly to the growth of the federation 
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of all the Free Evangelical Churches ofthis country. 
Dr. Monro Gibson, Presbyterian, who will succeed 
Mr. Price Hughes, Wesleyan, as President of the 
-Council, becomes by the mere right of office a person- 
age more notable than the head of any Nonconformist 
body, and representing a mass of federated energy 
which it would be difficult to match elsewhere in the 
world. There are now three hundred and seventy 
councils representing all the Free Churches, excepting 
the Unitarians, whom the promoters of this federation 
have persistently excluded, showing an increase of 
one hundred and sixty-one in the last twelve months. 
The Local Councils have taken to circulating 
books in Library Boxes, to promoting missions, 
to employing nursing sisters, and generally look- 
ing after those things that are the common 
interest of all Churches. No doubt the federation 
falls very far short of thoroughly realising the ideal 
of the Civic Church, but half a loaf is better than no 
bread, and the federation and re-union of Noncon- 
formist Christendom must be regarded as a very 
salutary and practical first step towards the re-union 
of Christendom on a wider basis than that of dogmatic 
theology. It is curious how the Wesleyans have 
thrown themselves into the movement. The Councils 
meet nine times out of ten in Wesleyan churches, 
and the proportion of Wesleyan office-holders is 
excessive. 
ere Preparations are going on in all parts 
Celebrate Of the country for celebrating the 
Prat Queen’s Jubilee in a manner worthy of 
the occasion. The Prince of Wales has 
taken the lead in proposing that in London the 
Jubilee should be commemorated by the founding of 
a permanent Endowment Fund of from £100,000 to 
£150,000 a year, to deliver the London _hospi- 
tals from the dread of debt which at present 
hangs like a millstone round their necks. The 
Duke of Westminster is associated with a scheme 
for founding a sustentation fund for the relief of 
the poorer clergy. Very many municipalities are 
seizing the occasion for the purpose of rebuilding or 
_ extending their hospitals or founding convalescent 
homes. For the country at large no scheme seems 
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to be as practical as that which I explained last 
month, for securing open spaces and preserving 
interesting historic spots for the benefit of the 
community. The Committee which is promoting 
this scheme represents an association of four 
excellent bodies, and has its offices at 83, Lan 
caster Gate, London, W., or 1, Great College Street, 
W. The secretaries will be glad to give any 
information or advice to those who wish to adopt 
this method of celebrating the Jubilee. There 
are two small suggestions of my own which I venture 
to put forward with all deference, but either of which 
would contribute permanently to the beauty and 
interest of Old England. One is that the great 
Jubilee year should be marked, wherever possible, in 
town and country, by the planting of an avenue of 
sixty trees, to be known as the Victorian Avenue, 
each tree to be planted by the representative of one 
of the oldest families in the district. It would, no 
doubt, be difficult to plant trees at Midsummer, but 
if the scheme were taken up, and a small fund raised 
for the purchase of the trees, the site could be marked 
out and a place for each tree could be allotted to the 
family with whom henceforth it was associated. It 
may seem but a small thing, but it is possible that in 
years to come the fact that a settler in the heart of 
Australia, or in Manitoba, or in Zambesi, could feel that 
his family tree was growing in the Victorian Avenue of 
his native village, would contribute more to strengthen 
the ties of the Empire than any scheme of federation 
that has yet been proposed. The other suggestion is 
one which I would specially commend to Primrose 
Dames. Why should not the Primrose League take 
advantage of the Jubilee to plant some spot with 
primroses? It might be either side of a country 
lane, or some favourite dell or pleasant valley. 
Wherever the spot might be, if it were well planted 
with primroses and placed under some careful regu- 
lation to prevent the wholesale purloining of the 
roots, it is possible that our great-great-grand- 
children might rejoice in the blossom of primroses 
in those beauty spots, and associate with the grace 
and fragrance of these spring flowers the memory of 
the greatest of English queens. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Feb. 1. Arbitration Treaty reported to the United 
States Senate. 

Count Muravieff received by the Emperor at 
Kiel. 

Fighting in Crete continued. 

Thirty-seven arrests made among the Athens 
University students. 

Behring Sea Claims Commission concluded its 
sittings. : 

Venezuela Arbitration Treaty signed in Wash- 
ington. 

Lord Herschell and Mr. Justice 
Henn Collins appointed British 
members of the tribunal to mark 
the Venezuela boundary. 

Edvcation Bill strongly condemned 
by the Committee of the Con- 
gregational Union of England 
and Wales, and by the Natioval 
Education Emergency Com- 
mittee. 

Governor of Bombay reports Plague 
being suppress ‘d in some districts 
but spreading in others. 

Signing of Commercial ‘Treaty on 
the 27th ult. between Frauce 
and Abyssinia announced. 

Universities at Rome and Naples 
closed. 

Letter urging Schoo) Boards to act 
in ‘support of “no discrimina- 
tion in the grant to schools of 
different classes” issued by the 
National Education Emergency 
Committee. 

System of Reforms for Cuba adopt- 
ed by the Spanish Ministerial 
Council. 

Hospital Reform discussed at St. 
Martin’s Town Hall. 

Plague Bill discussed in the Legis- 
lative Council, Calcutta. 

Baron Bauffy replied to M. Francis 
Kossuth’s Iuterpellation regard- 
ing the tour of Count Muravieff. 

The Prince of Wales proposed the 
founding of a Shilling Hospital 
Fund to commemorate the six- 
tieth anniversary of the Queen’s 
reign. 

Dr. Nansen entertaine| by the 
Royal Societies’ Club. 

Incendiary Fires started in Canea 

‘ndian Relief Works employing 
2,467,000 persons. 

Hamburg Dock Strikers  sur- 
rendered. 

Work in the Penrhyn Quirry again 
offered to former employees. 

Sir M. Hicks Beach’s statements 
made in Parliament criticise 4 in 
the French Chamber. 

Manifesto issued by the Young 
Turks to the Ambassadors. 

Cattle steamer Angloman struck 
off Holyhead. 

The Russian Embassy admonishe1 the Porte of 
the necessity of order if the Turkish kinpire 
is to endure. 

ITot debate in the Greek Chamber on the Cre‘an 
situation. 

French Chamber prohibite! the landing at any 
Mediterranean hirbour of passengers or mer- 
chandise from infecte! Lndian ports. 

Resohution, requesting the Government to stop 
the exportation of food from India, voted by a 
meeting under the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion at St. James’s Hall, 

Condemnation of the Education Bill voted by 
the National Education Emergency Com- 
mittee ; Committee« f the Presbyterian Church 
of England Synod; and the Special Education 
Committee of the Wesleyan Conference. 

Addresses in recognition of their services to 
Native Races presented by the Aborigines 
Protection Society to Sir M. J. Clarke and Si: 
H. H. Johnston. 

Hard fighting occurred throughout Crete. 
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. Lord Russell opened the new Publi 
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10. Prince George of Greece assumed command of 


the torpedo boats to be sent in aid of Crete. 
Ottawa Citizens decided to commemorate the 
** Diamond Jubilee”’ by founding a Victorian 
Order of Home Nurses for Country Districts. 
Washington House of Representatives and 
Senate declared Mr. McKinley elected Presi- 
dent, having received 271 electoral votes. 
Mr. Bryan received 176. 
Report of severe fighting at Brida on January 
27th, and the place captured on the 29th. 
Greece advised the Powers she could not longer 
remain a mere spectator of events in Crete. 





COUNT MURAVIEFF. 


Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs 


Prince George with four Greek torpe to boats 
arrived at Canea. 

The Porte requested the Powers to restrain 
Greek action in Crete. 

SJaths in 
Clapton Road, Hackney. 

Quarrymen at Bethesia agvin declared them- 
selves willing to submit their dispute tu tue 
Board of ‘Tl'rade. 

Three hundred Mabome tans kille! at Sitia. 

Sir Alfred Milner, K.C.B., appointed Governor 
of Cape Colony in plave of Lorl Kosmead, 
resigned. 

Rev. Canon Owen nominate! Bishop of St. 
David's. 

The Powers took possession of Canea. 

Indian Report shows 2,750,000 persons on relief. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes examined as the fir-t wituess 
by the South African Committee. Mr. W. L. 
Jackson in the Chair. 

Sir George Goldiv’s Expedition captured Llorin 
after two days’ fighting. 
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Representatives of Science waited upon Lord 
Salisbury, praying the Government to estab- 
lish a Physical Laboratory. 

Ologho, Gwato, and Sapoba reported as captured 
on the 12th inst. by the British troops. 

At Manila, 400 insurgents killed by Spanish 
troops. 

International Sanitary Conference opened at 
Venice. 

Massacre of 10t Mahomedans reported from 
Selino. 

Lord Cromer’s Report on the Administration of 
Egypt issued. 

19. Meeting in support of Cretans’ 
desire for union with Greece held 
at St. Martin’s Town Hall. 

Greek troops attacked the Turks at 
Platania. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes questioned fur- 
ther by Sir Wm. Harcourt. 

20. Mr. Chaplin received a Deputation 
desiring Information regarding 
the Proposed establishment of a 
Children’s District Board. 

Committee of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers voted to call 
out all Members ou the 23rd. 

Insurgents near Canea bombarded 
by the Foreign Squadron. 

Indian Relief Works supportirg 
2,948,000 persons. 

Colonel Johu Hay reported to have 
accepted the post of United 
States Ambassador to Great Bri- 
tain. 

22. Rev. the Hon. E. Carr Glyn con- 
tirmet Bishop of Peterborough. 

23. Mr. Rennell Rodd, C.M.G., ap- 
pointed Her Mojesty’s special 
euvoy to King Menelik. 

Mr. G. H. Murray appointed Chair- 
man of the Board of Inland 
levenue. 

The Smiths and Engineers called 
out from the Shipyards in the 
North-East Coast Strike. 

Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., received 
an address of Congratulation 
signed by Represeutative Men 
of the Nation. 

Scheme of Autonomy for Crete re- 
ported to be under Consideration 
by the Powers. 

The Queen sent a letter of sym- 
pathy to Rear-Admiral Rawson 
aud his ** brave men.” 

25, ‘Treatment of American Citizens in 
Cuba discussed by the United 
States Senate 

The High Court Law passed by 
the Volksrasd at Pretoria. 

Total Plague returns at Bombay 
Show 7,635 cases and 6,198 
deaths. 

26. Mr. Rhodes examined by Mr. 

Blake and Mr. Labeuchere. 

Negotiations opened between the North-Eastern 
Railway Company aud the Strikers. 

Large Deputation urging the Claims of Poor 
School Boards waited upon Mr. Arthur Balfour 
and the Duke of Devousbire. 

Mansion House Indian Famicze Fund amounted 
to £569,000 

Many of the Strikers on the North-Eastern 
Railway returned tu work. 


Quarrymen at Bethesda appointed three men to 
meet the Kepresentatives of Lord Penrhyn. 
Major R. White, one of Dr. Jameson’s officers, 

released from Holloway Gaol. 
Indian Relief supplied to 3,141,000 persons. 
Jlierapeta threatened by 15,009 men. 
Turkish Soldiers concentrate 1 in Macedonia. 
Ambassadors of the Six Powers drew up a Col- 
lective Note to be sent to the Porte regarding 
tue Cretau settlement. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL H. H. RAWSON, C.B. 


Commander of the Punitive Expedition to Benin. 


(Photograph by Maul and Fox, Piccadilly.) 


BY-ELECTIONS. 
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12. Third reading of the Local Government (Ele:- 3. Second Reading of the Parliamentary Franchise 
tions) Kill. (Extension to Women) Bill moved by M: 
15. Lord Salisbury, replying to a question, con- Begg. Mr. Atherley Jones seconded the 
demned the action of Greece in Creie. Motion. Amendment providing that the Bi! 
Motion that the Petition of Mr. Jubn Bull ba should be read six months hence negative: 
referred to a Select Committee rejvcte.. by 228 to 157. In favour of Se ond Reading, 
16. Royal Assent given by Commission to the Local 71. Bill read a second time. 
y, Government (Elections) Bill. as 4. Debate on the Voluntary Schools Bill continue 
18. Second reading of the Marine Insurance Bill by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Haldane, 
_ Teferred to Committee. ; sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, ani 
19. Second Reaii: g of several Minor Pills. : others. Report agreed to by 283 to $9; Bi 
22. Marine Insurance Bil passe. through Com- yea a first time. = 
mittee without Amendments. . » px Per Tae 
23. Business transacted entirely formal. 6. N yo al hae hy er Dae Sa - 
on » Deter ; uted i f : > r 
26. A few Private Bills furwarded. reduce the Vote negativel by 139 to 29 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. Vote agrre| tu by 164 to 57. Vote to defray 
1. House went into Committee to discuss Grants in pod, gam of the Indian troops at Suaki 
Aid of Voluntary Schoo!s in England ant ‘ 8 . " cts i vTae 
Wales. 4%. Army Estimates in Committee of Supply 
Discussion by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Acland, Mr. Resolution inquiring into the present systen, 
Courtney, Mr. Cripps, Sir Chas, Dilke, sir J. of enlistments negatived by 197 tu 63. 
Lubbock and others. 9. Resolution in favour of disestablishment an 
Report of the Financial Resolution on Military disendowment of the Church of England ir 
Works carried by 109 to 29. Read u first England aud Wales negatived by 204 to 86. 
time. Motion touching Alien Labour in British manu 
2. Mr. Balfour movel that the Order for the facturing centres move and seconded, 
Committee on Voluntary Schools shoull be HK Aoi sy SERRE ‘ 
given precedence. Closure carried by 259 to A — ee othe ies oe 
143, and original motion cariel by 283 to M re fe - ct (188 Be ees . m 
123. Mr, . . I son move 1e secon veading 
In Committee, to consider the Resolution per- of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday~ 
mitting the introduetion of the Voluntary Bill. Debate by Mr. Mundella, Mr. Gedge 
Schools Grant Bill, debate by Mr. Gray, Sir and others. Motion negatived by 206 to 149. 
W. H. Dyke, Sir H. Fowler, Mr. Dilloa, 11. Second Reading of the City of London Sewer- 


Mr. Birrell, and others. 

Mr. Lloyd-George moved an Amendment that 
aid should be given only to ‘‘necessitous” 
Voluntary Schools. Negatived by 320 to 112. 
Closure carried by 296 to 142. Resolution 
carried by 325 to 110, 

Third Reading of the Local Government (Ele:- 
tions) Bill. 


Bill, and the Londou County Council (Genera! 
Powers) Bill. 

Amended Motion providing that the Voluntary 
Schools Bill should take precedence of al! 
orders of the day agreed to by 255 to 117. 

Mr. Balfour moved the Second Reading of the 
Voluntary Schools Bill. 

Debite by Mr. M’Kenna, Mr. W. D. Green, 

Lord Cranborne, Mr. 


1. Romford Division (Essex) : 3. Her Majesty’s answer to the Address in reply Mr. Lloyd Morgan, 
Mr. Louis Sinclair (C.) .. 8,156 to the Speech from the T’brove read. Morley, and others. 
Mr. H. H. Raphael (L.) .. 8,031 
Conservative Majurity 125 


1895 :—C., 8,257; L., 6,430.—Maj. 1,827. 


3. Walthamstow Division (Essex) : 
Mr. Samuel Woods (1.) .. 
Mr. T. R. Dewar(C.) .. .. 6,239 


Liberal Majority 279 
1895:—C., 6,876; L., 4,523.—Maj. 2,353, 


15. Bridgeton Division of Glasgow : 


Sir Charles Cameron (1..) . 4,506 
Mr. C. Scott Dickson (U.). 4381 





Liberal Majority. . . 125 
1895:—L., 3161; C., 2719; Lab., 609. 


18. Chertsey Division (Surrey) : 


Mr. H. C. Leigh-Bennett (C.). . 4.845 
Mr. L. J. Baker(L.) . «© . « 3,977 
Conservative Majority $68 


1895 :—Conservative Unopposed. 





PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


‘heed 
y Hin 


1. Lord Templemore introduced the Parliamentary 
Franchise (Women) Bill, which was read a 
first time. 

2. First reading of a Bill for the Consolidation of 
Enactments relating to the Post Office. 

Committee appointed to consider all Statute Law 
Revision and Consolidation Bills of the preseut 
Session in conjunction with the Other House. 

4. Lord Landsdowne on the Brigade of Guards fur 
foreign service. 

5. — Teading of the Post Office Consolidation 


8. Telegram from the Viceroy of India read. 
9. Second reading of the Local Government (Elec- 
tions) Bill. 
11. Second reading of the Companies Bill. 
Local Government (Elections) Bill passed 
through Committee. 
Duke of Devonshire on the Demand for Naval 
Supremacy. 
12. Lord Londonderry called attention to a Speech a 
made by Mr. William O’Brien at Cahir. The 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland replied. 





CAPTAIN GENERAL WEYLER AT HIS DESK IN THE PALACE IN HAVANA. 
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A.wj urnel Debate on the Motion fur going into 
Committee of Supply on the Army Estimates 
resumed by Sir A. Ackland-Hood, and con- 
tinued by Colonel Kenyon-SJauey, Mr. Br xd- 
rick, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, and othe's 

ln Committ e of Supply, Mr. Brodrick move l 
that the Land Force for the ensuing year 
should not exceed 158,774. Motion to reduce 
the Vote negatived by 13tto 20. After some 
discussion, Vote agreed to. Votes for Medical 
Department agreed to. 

Secoud Rea liug of the Military Lands Act (1892) 
Amendm ‘nt Bill. 

Adjourned Debite on the Amendment to the 
Motion for the Secon! Reading of the Volun- 
tary Schools Bill continued by Mr. Channing, 
Mr. Robson, the Solicitor-Geveral, sir F 
Lockwood, Sir J. Gors: and others. 

Report of the Army Votes agreed to. 


. Mr. T. P. O'Connor moved the adj urnment of 


the House to call attention to the attitude 
of the Government towards Crete. Motion 
seconded by Mr. Dillon. Motion withirawno 
after discussion by Mr. Balfour, Sir W. Har- 
court, and others. 

Motion that the Proceedings on the Second Read- 
ing of the Voluntary Schools Bill were under 
discussion at midnight should not be iuter- 
ruptet, carried by 250 to 128. 

Adjourned Debate on Amendment ‘providing 
that no Bill would be satisfactory which dil 
not support the Board as well asthe Voluntary 
Schools continued by Mr. Cripps, Mr. Mun- 
dell1, Sir F. Milner, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Lord 
Warkworth, Mr. Jebb, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Balfour, and others. Amend- 
ment negativel by 355 to 150. Bill real a 
second time. 


. Second Reading of the Steam Engines and Boilers 


(Persons in Charge) Bill carried by 203 te 137. 
Motion for the Second Reading of the London 
County Buildings Bilt negative | by 227 to 146. 
Second Reading of the Military Works (Money) 
Bill 

Mr. Curzon replied to Questions 
Affairs in Crete. 

After some disctission Votes agree 1 to for Extra 
Pay of the Militia ; furthe Yeomanry Cavalry ; 
for the Volunteer Force ; for Transports; for 
Provisions, and for other Army Estimates. 

Mr. Curzon interrog ited on Cretan Affairs. Mr. 
Labouchere asked leave to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House to call attention to the 
Firing of British Troops upon Greek Soldiers. 
Motion seconded by Mr. Dillon. Discussion 
by Mr. Balfour, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. T. G. 
Bowles, Sir R. Reid, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Knox, 
and others. Motion negatived by 243 to 125. 

Report passed in Committee cf Supply Agreed 
to. 

Discussion of the Clauses of the Military Works 
(Money) Bill in Committee. 

Iu reply to question Mr. Goschen said the 
successful taking of Benia City had been 
reported. 

Mr. Balfour refused to lay upon the table the 
Instructions sent tv the British Admiral iu 
Cretan Waters. 

Mr. Atherley-Jones moved that a request be 
sent to her Majesty praying for a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the Working’ of 
the Judicature Acts. Discussion by the 
Attorney-General, Sir F. Lockwood, Sir H. 
Fowler and others. Resolution withdrawn. 

Mr. Lloyd Morgan move: a resolution stating 
the House considered that the distressing con- 
dition of the Peasants of Wales called for the 
early attention of the G»vernment. After 
some discussion resolution negatived by 
102-43, 

Mr. H. J. Wilson move the Second Reading of 
the Industrial and Provilent and Incorporated 
Building Societies Bill. 

Mr. Chamberlain, replying to a question, 
declared British subjects are protecte! in the 
South African Republic by a Conveation of 
this Government. 


regarding 
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25. Mr. Balfour read a statemet in regarJ to the 
Policy of Great Britain in Crete. 

On the Voluntary School Bill Mr. Lloy.i-George 
moved that the Committee be givea power t» 
insert C'auses in the Bill proviling fur 
alequate Local Representation. After cou- 
tinued discussion, closure carried by 284 to 
133. Motion for aljuurnment of Debat2 
negatived by 283 to 133. Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
instruction negative.l by 270 to 134. Progress 
reported. 

26. Second Reading ofthe East London Water Bill. 

In Committe? of Supply Mc. Goschen moved a 
Supplementary Vote of £507,000 for the 
Navy. Vote agreed to. Several other Votes 
agreed to, 





SPEECHES. 


Feb. 2. Lord Selborne, at Chester, on South African 
Affairs. 

5. The Prince of Wales, at Queen’s Hall, on Te-h- 
nical E lucation in London. 

Mr James Kryce, M.P., at Huddersfiell, on 
Prospects of British Commerce. 

8. Dr. Nausen, before the Royal (Geographical 
Society, on his Arcti: Experiences. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, at Rugby, in 
unveiling a bust of Dr Arnold, referred t» 
his estimate of Personal Honour. 

9. The Bishop of London, at Limehouse, on tlie 
Education Bill. 

Dr. Nansen, in St. James’s Hall, on his Arctic 
Journey. 

Hon. T A. Brassey, before the Royal Colonial 
Institute, on Studies in Australia in 1896. 

10. Lord George Hamilton, at Harrow, on the 
Famine in [ndia. 

Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., before the Chamber 
of Commerce, on Railway and Canal Traffi: 
Acts. 

Lord Raglan, at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, on a Remedy for the Deficiency of the 
Militia Officers. 

11. Duke of Devonshire, at the Liberal-Unionist 
Council, on the Nevessity fur the Separate 
Existence of the Party. 

12. Mr. Thos. F. Bayard, United States Ambassa- 
dor, at Harrow, on Moral Courage. 

Mr. A. H. D. Acland, at Rotherham, on the 
Government and Education. 

Prof. Milue, F.R.S., at the Roval Institution, 
on Recent Advances ia Seismology. 

17. Lord George Hamilton, at Ealing, 
Famine and Plague in India. 

19. Mr. James Bryce, Mr. H. Gladstone, the Dean 
of Winchester and others, at St. Martin’s 
Town Hall, on Affairs in Crete. 

Major-General KR. L. Dashwoo4, at the Royal 
Unite Service Institution, on the Health of 
British Troops in Foreign Stations. 

20. Mr. John Morley, M.P., at Oxford, on Foreign 
Affairs. 

22. Sir E. Monson, at Paris, on George Washington. 

23. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Stratford, on 

the Foreign Policy of the Government. 

Sir H. Trueman Wood, before the Society of 

Arts, on the Production of Colour by Phote- 
graphic Methods. 


on the 


25 


OBITUARY. 


Feb. 1. Baron von Kosjek, Austro-Hungarian Mini- 
ster at Athens. 
Infanta Maria Luisa Fernanda, Duchesse de 
Montpensier, sister of Queeu [sabel'a. 
2. Chas. Roberts, Member of the Royal Institu- 
tion, 94. 
Raron de Soubeyran, French financier, 64. 
John James Quin, ex-Consul to Nagasaki. 
3. Colonel W. G. Waterfield, C.S.I., 63. 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Nichol, widow of the astrono- 
mer, 90. 
Colonel Charles Ball-Acton, C.B., 66. 
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Captain Theodore W. J. K. Georges, 44. 

tev. Walter Gregor, LL.D., Secretary of the 
Scottish Text Society. 

Mr. Francis A. Fitzgerald, ex-Baron of the 
Exchequer, 89 

Rev. Francis Jacox, Shakesperean stulent, 70. 


. General Raffaele Cadorna. 


Sir Wilbraham Oates Lennox, V.C., 67. 
Galileo Ferraris, electrician. 
Herr George Davidson, journalist. 


. Rev. S. Harvey Reynolds, 65. 


Lady Brady. 

M. Gustav Eim, member of the Young Cze-h 
Party, 47. 

Frank May, 64. 

tev. Richard Parry (‘“Gwalchmai”), 
poet, 95. 


Welz” 


. George Price Boyce, artist, 70. 


Major-General Henry M’D. Douglas. 
The Ven. G. G. Perry, Archdeacon of Stow, 76. 
Count Armand Decastan, singer. 


2. Count Wolkenstein, 55. 


M. Kotien, Director of the International Tele- 
graph Bureau. 

Edward Hare, C.S.1., late Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, Bengal, 44. 

Den Duyts, landscape painter. 


. George D. Potlock, F.R.C.S., Surgeon-in-Ordi- 


nary to the Prince of Wales, $0. 
W. T. St. Joha, member of the Demo rati: 
National Committee. 


. Charles ‘Tomlinson, F.R.S., 88. 


Ras Alula, the Abyssinian Chief. 
Dr. Walter Scott Dalgleish. 


5. Captain T. S. Gooch, R.N.. 65. 
7. Commander G. Y. R. Rattray, R.N., 60. 


Lieut.-Col. Harry H. St. George, Sen:ur OrJ- 
nance Officer for Scotland, 52. 

Naval Surgeon C, J. Fyfe, M.B. 
Benin. 

Professor William Wallace, Oxford. 

lrof. Weyerstrass, mathematician. 

Lieut. H. S. Cator, 25. 

Paymaster-in-Chief Chas. 1 

M. Blondin (Jeau Frang 
walker, 73. 

Blanche, Marchioness of Waterford, 41. 

M. Le Royer, President French Sevate, 1882 
1894, 80. 

Major Eiward Knightly, 
liers, 68. 

William T. Nugeut, late British Consul at Sivan- 
nah, 72 

Stephen Shirley, founder of the Unite! hing- 
dom Band of Hope, 77. 

Hon. Martin Lister. 

H. G. Hewlett, autho~. 

iiev. Robert Hunter, LL.D., author Eacy_lo- 
pedic Dictionary, 73. 

Sir Henry Briggs, 88. 

M. Demetrius Ghika, 
Senate, sl 


Diel at 


Dawson, R.N , 59 
is Gravelet), rupe- 





toyal Welsh Fusi- 


‘2. 


President Roumanian 
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Baron Constantin Ettingshausen, botanist ant 
paleontologist. 

General Rousseau, 82. 

Sir Henry Edwards, 76. 

Sir John B. T'surston, High Commissioner of 
the Western Pacific, 61. 

Dr. Bourgoin, member 
Medicine, 60. 

Friedrich Mitterwurzen, actor, 53. 

Jacinto Gullina, Italian dramatist, 45. 

Lieutenant and Commander Charles  E. 
Prit-bard, killed at Sapoba. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. B. Lind, 67. 

Senor Jesus Jimenez, ex-President of C sta 
Rica 

General Stefnitski. 

Count Lefebvre de Béhaine, 68. 

Lieut.-Colon :| Edward Spry. 

Henry C, Forde, M.Iost.C.E., 69. 


French Academy of 





QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1859. 


(After the painting by Winterhalter.) 


Tu1s PicTURE Is TNE ONE USUALLY COPIED FOR PRESENTATION TO AMBASSADORS. 











a E have mistaken our vocations, you and I,” 
said Sir Robert Morier to me, on one of the 
long evenings when we sat talking in the 
British Embassy at St. Petersburg in the early summer 
of 1888.  ‘‘ Yes,” he continued, “it is you who should 
have been the diplomatist, 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





A SERIES OF STUDIES OF THE SOVEREIGN AND THE REIGN. 


III.—THE QUEEN AS EDITOR OF THE REALM. 


read you an extract from my letter to the Queen, in 
which I have described your visit to Gatschina. I wish 
to be quite sure that I have got the expressions exactly 
right.” “Certainly,” I said; “ but you are not going to 
put what I told you intoa despatch?” “ Despatch !—who 

said despatch?” growled 





while I should have been "Se 
the editor.” It was after 
one of the great days I 
had enjoyed in the Russian 
capital, when, after many 
difficulties, I had succeeded 
in attaining the object of 
my mission. And then Sir 
Robert launched out upon 
the inexhaustible ocean of 
personal reminiscence in 
order to explain how 
narrowly he had escaped 
being a journalist, and how 
much he regretted the 
destiny which had cabined, 
cribbed, and confined him | 
in the diplomatic service, 
whereas he might have | 
been luxuriating in the 
freedom of editorial omni- 
potence. “What might 
not the Times be and do,” 
he exclaimed, not once, but 
twenty times, “if only its 
editor realised his oppor- 
tunities and rose to his 
responsibilities!’’—a 
favourite text this, and one 
on which the Ambassador 
could indeed give the Editor 
points. 

Never shall I forget those 








Sir Robert. “It is in my 
letter to the Queen, that is 
confidential, and never gets 
into Blue Books, We con- 
stantly write to her of all 
that goes on,” he added, 
“when it is important she 
should know.” So, without 
more ado, the Ambassador 
brought out his “ letter” 
and read it over—all of it, 
that is, that related to my 
conversation with Alex- 
ander III. He had repro 
duced my report with 
marvellous exactitude, 
embodying it in a most 
amusing setting of his own 
[ had very few corrections 
to make, and was immensely 
interested in the glimpse 
thus afforded me of the 
relations existing between 
Her Majesty and her Am- 
bassador abroad. “ Do you 
always write like this?” 
[ asked, marvelling not so 
much at the writing as at 
gp thereading. ‘ When there 
is anything to write,” he 
Se ge said; “and as I have told 

i ig Seve Her Majesty I do not think 
: 12s that any one has ever had 








famous conversations at 
the Embassy, when the old 
man eloquent would dis- 
course literally till the pale 
sunlight of the early dawn lit up the restless waters 
of the Neva. What a mine of historical treasure 
was closed when Sir Robert died no one knows save 
those who shared with me the inestimable privilege 
of sitting at his feet night after night, and listening 
to the outpouring from the depths, in which a 
singularly exact and tenacious memory had stored up all 
things worth remembering in European histcry for the 
last thirty years. The late Lord Derby once told me 
that Sir Robert Morier had more knowledge of his 
business in his little finger than there was in all the 
test of the Diplomatic Service put together; and the 
assertion, although hyperbolical, will surprise no one 
who can look back to confidential talks with the late 
Ambassador. 

One day, shortly after my interview with the Tsar, 
Sir Robert Morier surprised me by saying, “I want to 
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SIR ROBERT MORIEK, 


(From a photograph by Lombardi and Co., Pall Mall East. 


a conversation with the 
Tsar under circumstances 
which render it so morally 
certain that the Tsar would 
speak his real mind and express exactly what he thinks, 
I have reported it at some Jength”—which was true. 
Sir Robert Morier would have made a splendid Special 
Correspondent, and his letter was first class copy. 

The incident has often recurred to my mind in the last 
eicht years, and at last I have come to regard it as 
affording a key or a clue to the real position of the 
Queen in the Constitutional Monarchy in this its latest 
stage of development. In that peep into the secret 
workings of the governing machine I seem to have 
gained an insight into the truth of things as they are, 
as opposed to the theories of things as they ought to be, 
and this leads me to an analogy, natural perhaps to one 
of my profession, but which none the less will better than 
any other enable the ordinary man to understand exactly 
the part which in the present state of the Constitutional 
Monarchy is played by the Queen. 








216 THE REVIEW 
I.—THE REALM (UNLIMITED). 

The true theory of the position of the Queen can best 
be understood by imagining the Realm and all its 
dependencies as a great newspaper owned by a myriad 
sharehelders, who include all the subjects of Her Majesty 
at home or over sea. Of these shareholders, a small 
minority, exclusively male, and resident solely in Great 
Britain and Ireland, have a voice in the direction of .the 
policy of the whole vast concern. Shareholders’ meetings, 
‘which must be held once in seven years, and which, as a 
matter of fact, have been held nearly twenty times in the 
‘course of the last sixty years, have power to elect an 
Editorial Council of six hundred odd members, which 
sits about seven or eight monthsin the year. The Realm, 
however, comes out every day, and the staff by which it 
is produced have duties which cannot bo intermitted. 
The permanent editorship of the great organ of national 
opinion is vested in the -hands of the Quen, who is, 
however, forbidden to write any lealing articles or to 
dictate the policy of the pap2r. The actual work of 
writing the leaders and providing for the news- 
editing or sub-editing of the Imperial news-sheet is 
entrusted to a temporary editor, who, as a rule, 
is. changed after each shareholders’ meeting. The 
Permanent Editor has the sole right of nominating 
her temporary adjunct, limited by the condition that 
he must be a person who commands the confidence 
of the Editorial Council elected by the Shareholders. 
When she has nominated him, he must submit to her the 
names of all those to whom he propcses to give staff 
appointments. To each of these the Permanent Editor 
can; if she pleases, take exception, and to her objection 
the:temporary editor must listen respectfully. He is not 
bound to respect the Permanent Editor’s objections, but 
for the sake of peace and good working he finds it, as a 
‘rule, better not to persist in nominating any one to whom 
the Queen has a strong antipathy. After he has com- 
pleted his staff, he is allowed to edit the Realm onhis 
own lines, provided that he can keep his staff in harmony 
with his own'views. But each of the more important 
heads of departments has opportunity of personal access 
to the Permanent Editor, and she has unlimited oppor- 
tunity of communicating either with the staff as a whole 
or with individual members. Whatever she says must 
be listened to respectfully. Every memorandum she 
sends ‘round must be read by every Minister; there is 
no limit to her liberty of initiative in council, or objec- 
tion, wholesale or detail, to every important measure 
of the Administration. No decision of the Cabinet is 
valid until approved of by her; she has a right to have 
everything explained to her; every despatch of any 
Amportance—twenty-eight thousand in one year, accord- 
ing to the Prince Consort—is sent to her, and nothing 
is concealed from her. It is obvions what a powerful 
position the Permanent Elitor occupies. The mere right 
to be consulted, and to, have opportunity of inspiring 
the ‘temporary staff, gives her a position of influence in 
‘the conduct of the Administration immeasurably greater 
than that of any temporary editor. 

But that is by no means all. The Permanent Ejitor, 
by the mere fact of being permanent, speedily acquires a 
prestige, an influence, and a store of experience which 
‘make her more than a match for any of the temporary 
Staffs which run the Realm for periods of uncertain 
duration. ‘The same permanence of office enables her 
to communicate confidentially with other permanents, 
whether in Germany, Austria, or Russia, in a way that 
is impossible to those outside the Royal caste. She had 
becn on the throne for nearly a score of years befure 
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Lord Rosebery was born, She was a Crowned Quen 
when Lord Salisbury was at the breast. She is thie 
Nestor of the statesmen of Europe. Apart altogether 
from the mysterious charm of Royalty, she represents 
tradition, continued service and unrivalled experience. 
The Cabinet secrets of all her Ministries have been 
familiar to her; she has guided the Realm through scores 
of crises; she has at last acquired a position where 
influence has attained a degree of authority hardly to 
be distinguished from absolute power. 

The temporary staff is no doubt allowed to run the 
Realm in minor matters very much as it pleases so long as 
it does not threaten the continuity, the stability, and the 
tranquillity of the immense concern whose shareholders 
have trusted their interests to her care. But the moment 
danger threatens from any quarter, then the Permanent 
Editor asserts herself, and seldom asserts herself in vain. 
Like all trustees, she is opposed to policies of adventure. 
Her policy is peace, and on more than one occasion shie 
has averted disastrous wars. 

In the hands of the Permanent Editor lies the nominal 
right to appoint every bishop of the Church, every 
colonial governor, every ambassador. She is the fountain 
of honour. It can only rain garters and pecrages 
through her sign manual. And this nominal right of 
appointment is often converted into actual power of 
appointment by the natural desire of the temporary 
staff to oblige their permanent chief, and by the fact 
that she is far better informed than they-as to the 
qualities of the men and the extent to which they are 
persone grate at the courts to which it is proposed to 
accredit them. What, for instance, can the Karl of 
Kimberley in a brief and embarrassed sojourn at thie 
Foreign Office know of the ins and outs of all the inter- 
national complications whic are as familiar as house- 
ho'd words in the mouth of the great Permanent Editor ? 
For the Queen not only reads the printed correspondence 
of the ambassadors, of which a few shreds carefully 
cooked alone are printed in Blue Books; she can, and 
often does, carry on a direct personal private correspon- 
dence with these ambassadors, colonial governors, Indian 
viceroys, and the like, 

Outside the one, two, or three narrowly restricted 
fields of party conflict, the Permanent Editor has more 
say in the settlement of everything than all the tempo- 
rary staff put together. In the Army, in the Navy, in 
the. Colonial Service, in India, and in Diplomacy the 
Permanent Editor is incomparably more influential. 
if she pleases to exert her influence, than the leader: of 
both parties put together. As a rule, the strength even 
of the most robust editor being limited, she does not 
interfere with the regular routine administration of tho 
Realm. Editors-in-chief seldom concern themselves about 
news paragraphs or the placing of advertisemen's. 
Neither does the Qneen disturb herself about the small 
things. the tithe of mint and anise and cumin. . It is 
with the weightier matters that she deals. The goddess 
does not step out of the machine unless there is a 
complication worthy of so exalted an intervention to 
unravel. -But she is never beyond reach, and even in the 
smaller things she is more potent than any of her 
temporary assistants. 

Looking, then, at the Realm as a newsnaper, it is 
obvious that the position of Permanent Editor, even 
though it is limited by a prohibition of all direct 
contribution to the columns of the paper, is on the whole 
immeasurably more influential on all questions but those 
of direct* party warfare than the position of the most 
influential of her advisers. While they technically 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL (1846-52, 1865). 





TON (1855, 1859). 









LORD DERBY (1852, 1858, 1866). 








LORD MELBOURNE (1835-41). 





LORD ROSEBERY (1894-5 
& Photo by Elliott and Fry.) MR. GLADSTONE (1868-74, 1880-5, 1886, 1892-4). 
(Photo by Stereoscopic Co.) 


LORD BEACONSFIELD (1868, 1874-80). 





THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS. 
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adyite “hér, “se ‘has ta-vantage point from which she’ can 
advise Aull aridwhile “sho is in theory deprived-of*all 
autiiority, ‘in practice sher-sagacity, her experience, her 
J nities make her virtually supreme. 





fe"'In ‘thie preceding ‘study of ithis series I showed how 
‘ter Majesty, though pitted single-handed against states- 
“anén of bith’ parties, had “succeeded in compelling: the 


‘Vg@dhiesion of ‘the whole nation *to ‘her Imperial poliey. I 
ishall*now'in a rapid survey of the ‘history of the teign 
iprocéed to! ‘show how" tlie Imperial’ Editor has often 
gueveedédin ‘controlling the policy and in guiding the 
riiléits GF the Realm-over which she reigns. 


ae eee 

Qeprotydo TLDATHE 'GIRL: QUEEN. 

Thetpatt‘played ‘by the:Qneen as Permanent Editor of 
the Reakh/sean »bestiibe. iHustiatéd’ by describing some 
of the thiwgs shethas‘aetually*done in the sixty years 
of her reign; :fitst, ‘in the \¢hoice of her temporary 
assistants; and, secondl”, in ‘the promoting or opposing’ 
of policies at home and abroad. It is assumed too 
often thdt’the Quéen has no ‘partialities and no 
policies. ‘EPhe-very:reverse is the case. Her Majesty has 
the stroiigest ‘personal sympathies and antipathies, and 
theretig:nosone:ofiall her subjects who has more definite 


politiéabvopintiions ‘or who expresses them with. such! 
vigourinnd unreserve.', There never was a human*being' ‘ 


Jess ‘qualified for ,playing a ‘colourless and neutral \/éle 
tthanthis strong-willed, clear-thinking daughter/of the 
“'Tndors. -‘Atrthe'beginning of her reign she allowed this 
‘veheménce:of {temperament to betray her into more't!an 
‘one false step; butalthough years and a husband:taught 


. ‘her to restrain the exuberance of her natural emotions 


‘within ‘strais:and narrow limits, Her Majesty has:never 
‘heen an ‘extinct ‘voleango. This renders ‘all the more 
marvellous ‘the scrupulous conscientiousness’ with which 












er:incident, can ‘accuse her of having overstepped 
Mmuch asa haii’s ‘breadth the boundary ‘of her 
{Had ishe*lived’ in the sixteenth centtty’ste 


ipalows as ‘Queen Llizabeth herself. But as’ ‘she 
lived in the nineteenth, she repressed the visible 
manifestation: of her authority. She gave nove of’ her 
Ministers any opportunity of complaining of her loyalty, 
but she nevertheless teft none of them under the delusion 
that their Sovereign -hadnot.a will and judgment of-her 
own. These lost. none ofitheir‘force by being dammed up 
within, strictly Constitutional ‘lines. 

I beginithe tecord by describing the Queen’s one mis- 
také--aniistake ‘publicly admitted and apologised for— 
butions which ‘illustrates better than any other episode 













rier elbourne, the Prime ‘Minister when ‘the Queen 
the throne, had in the General Electién of 1837 
fe majority inthe House of Commons of twelve 
age” He became the-inseparable guide, “philosopher 
| friend .of the, young Queem He saw her''morniny, 

noon and :night.; She lovedshim as a dauthtér ‘and’ 
followed ‘him -as @ disciple. “When in May; 1839, °the: 
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“Melbourne Government resigned, the blow fell upow' her: 


‘like a thiidertlap, Whe cause hardly seemet to Mér ‘to. 
justify such ’a wrench: The Jamaican planters*taving 
abused ‘their opportunity in that self-governed -colony 


| . to thwart: the will of the nation as to the treatment-of « 
|  sbhéie- emancipated «slaves, the Government proposed to 


suspend the Jamaican Constitution for five years. } They 
expected to carry the second reading by twenty; they 
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+@mecen ‘has :restrained “herself within thé’ ' hints -of 
Gtutionalism. 'No’ Minister, since the famidus" bed * 


pyequeened ‘itas royally in that age of ‘rtffies” 


of th 8 reign how: much-a'Sovereign can do in'a moment * 
PPM ay ; 





only ‘escaped defeat by a majority ‘of ‘five. "THereupon 
they resigned. Lord John .Russell was -deputed to 
inform her of their decision. 

Says Mr. Greville :— 

The Queen had not been'prepared for ‘this catastropheand 
was completely upset by ‘it. ‘Her agitation and grief ‘were 
very ‘great. In her interview with Lord John Russell she ‘was 
all the time dissolved .in tears;:and she dined ‘in ‘her own 
room‘and never appeared on the ‘Tuesday evening. 

She was only nineteen. At:one stroke she‘was ‘to ‘lose 
her beloved Melbourne, ber trusty Lord John,:and ‘to be 
handed over to the austere ungracious Peel ‘with his 
severe manners, aud all for what? A reduction of ‘the 
majority of twelve to five. The Ministry had not-even 
been defeated. No wonder she chafed against ‘what 
almost appeared a desertion. 

The young Queen at this time was not:merely a politi- 
cian with strong personal sympathies—that she has always 
been and is to this day—but she was a thorough-going 
partisan; as much a Whig as Lord Melbourne, and 
much more dogmatical. For she was not without a 
certain priggishness of the nursery in those days, as, for 
instance, when she is said to have .replied ‘to.Lord 
Melbourne’s mild remark as to the expediency. of some 
‘course he was recommending, ‘‘I have been’ taught, my 
Lord; to, judge between whit is right and ‘what is wrong, 
but expediency is a word I neither wish to hear nor 
to understand.” So hoity-toity a schoolgir] was she in 
-those;days. 

The:young Queen took sides sans phrase. Sir Theodore 
Martin in that monumental work of his which forms the 
great literary memorial:of the first ‘half of the :reign, 
admits as much'when he:says :— 

‘It. cannot be denied thatthe young /Queen’s warm, personal 
regard for Lord Melbourne..and ‘for »the adherents sof ‘his 
Administration, who had surrounded ‘Her Majesty since her 
saceession, had not unnaturally caused her to :drift ‘into 
“political partizanship. ... The continuance of the-state of 
4“ “things to which this led must have been »productive of con- 
\owequences'the most mischievous. 


“NO doubt. But the good Queen, with her pragmatical 

notions of right and wrong, her .strong:impulses, ard 
the mounting pulse of Tudor blood, was not much given 
to count the cost. She ‘wept, she entreated, not 
improbably she stormed, but Lord John Russell could 
only repeat that the Cabinet agreed they could not carry 
on, that the end had come; and that she would have to 
send for the other side. So he wrote out his resignation, 
to which the Queen replied as follows :— 


The Queen received this morning Lord John Russell’s letter, 
, and she can :assure him ske never felt more ‘pain than in 
~ learning from. him yesterday that the Government had deter- 
mined to resig). Lord John is well aware, without the Queen’s 
expressing it,"how much she was satisfied with the manner in 
which ‘he performed his duties, which were performed :in‘® 
manner which has greatly tended to the welfare and prosperity 
of this;country. 


Bb A 
Put as ‘Melbourne refused to carry on, she acted on ‘his 


*vadviesand sent for the Duke of Wellington. The hero 
M@E" Waterloo was seventy years old, and extremely deaf. 

The Quebsir'tbld him frankly she was very sorry to part 
‘with her Ministers, especially with Lord Melbourne, who 
‘had been to her almost as a father. The -Dtike, says 
™ Greville, was excessively pleased with her behaviour and 
Her frankness. On his part he was not less frank. “I 
am. too old and too deaf,” he said, “to serve your Majesty. 
' The leader of the House of Commons should be your 
‘Prime Minister ;” and he advised her to send for Sir 
Robert Peel ‘and to give him all her confidence. ‘“ Will 
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you desire him tocome to me?” said the Queen. “ Better 
write to him yourself,” said the Duke. “I will do so,” 
she replied; “ but go and tell him to expect my letter.” 

Mr. Brett, in his charming and instructive little book, 
“The Yoke of Empire,” has given us various descriptions 
of Peel, as he appeared in those days to Disracli, to 
Carlyle and to others. But he omits the picture of Peel 
to be found in} Lord Shaftesbury’s Diary, which perhaps 
helps us most to understand what subsequently occurred. 
We all know the kind of man Lord Shaftesbury was. His 
philanthropy has earned for him everlasting remem- 
brance. But in those far off days he was better known 
as a bigoted Protestant Evangelical, who wrote lamenta- 
tions over the Queen’s accepting the dedication of a book 
because it was written by a Unitarian, and who exulted 
greatly in rousing a popular 
frenzy on the subject of 
“Papal Usurpations and 
the Spirit of Popery.” 
Peel and Ashley took sweet 
counsel together on the 
delightful subject of the 
approach of a great re- 
ligious struggle—a kind of 
Papal - Protestant Arma- 
geddon. The Queen, with- 
out being giddy, was gay. 
Lord Melbourne was the 
last man in the world to 
inspire her with religious 
fanaticism. He was genial, 
easy-going, indifferent. To 
exchange him for Sir Robert 
Peel, with his ill manners 
his sombre, serious ways, 
and his anti-papal fore- 
bodings, was almost more 
than she could bear. But 
to have to put up with Peel 
in the Closet, and Ashley in 
the Household, was really 
asking too much. Yet it 
was this, and nothing short 
of this, that confronted her 
when she refused to part 
with the Ladies of the 
Bedchamber. But this is 
anticipating. 

When the Queen received 
Sir Robert Peel she told him 
that she regretted the out- 
going Ministers, and added, 
“ You must not expect me to give up the society of Lord 
Melbourne.” Peel acquiesced, not ungraciously. Then 
she said she hoped there would be no dissolution of 
Parliament. Peel demurred, with some surprise: it 
might be impossible to carry on without a dissolution. 
Then he began to talk of “some modification of the 
Ladies of her Household.” “ The Queen stopped him at 
once, and declared she would not part with any of 
them.” But at, that first interview Sir Robert Peel 
failed to realise how keenly the Queen felt on the 
subject. “She received him,” says Greville, “(though 
sho dislikes him) extremely well, and he was perfectly 
satisfied.” Next day he sent for Lord Ashley, and 
from the record of their interview, transcribed from 
the diary of the latter in Hodder’s “Life of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury,” it is evident that he had no idea from 
that. first conversation how determined the Queen was 





THE QUEEN IN 1845. 
(From a Miniature, dedicated to H.R.H. Prince Albert, by 
Sir W.. Ross, R.A.) 
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that he should not interfere with her ladies. The 
extract is as follows :— 

On morning of 9th May (Thursday) received letter .from 
Peel desiring my instant attendance. Went thither..... he 
opened conversation by saying that the sense of his responsk 
bility weighed him down. “Here am I,” added he, “ called 
on to consider the construction of the Queen’s Household, and 
[ wish very much to have your free and confidential advice-on 
the subject. I remember that I am to provide the attendants 
and companions of this young woman, on whose moral and 
religious character depends the welfare of millions of human 
beings. What shall [do? IL wish to have those around her 
who will be, to the country and myself, a guarantee that the 
tone and temper of their character and conversation will tend 
to her: moral improvement. ‘The formation of a Cabinet, the 
appointinent to public offices, is easy enough; it is a -trifle 
compared to the difficulties 
and necessities of this part of 
my business. Now,” said he, 
“will you assist me? Will 
you take a place .in ‘thé 
Queen’s houselold? © Your 


~ 


character is “suéh in the 
country, you are so conn éted 
with the religious societies and 
the religion ef the: country, 
you are so well known, and 
enjoy so high a .reputation, 


that you can do more than 
any man.... [ am ashamed,” 
he added with emphasis, “* te 
ask such a thing of you. I 
know how unworthy any place 
about Court is of you, but you 
see What my position Mr 


Lord Ashley, instead of 
being complimented at this 
proposal to make him 
keeper of the morals and 
religion of the Court and 
the Queen, “ felt his vanity 
not a little wounded ”’—“a 
life at Court I had ever 
contemplated with the 
utmost horror.” The offer, 
in his eyes, “itivolved ‘the 
absolute and painful saceri- 
fice of everything I valued 
in public and private life.” 

. “Nevertheless,” he told 
Peel, “that as I believed 
the interests, temporal and 
eternal, of many millions 
arse = to be wrapped up in the 
success of his Administration, and no man should 
live| for himself alone, but should do his duty in 
that state of life to which it shonld please: God to 
call him, [ would, if he really and truly thought I could 
serve his purpose. accept, if he wished it, the office of 
ee “J thought he would have burst into 
ears. 

Sir Robert Peel with Lord Ashley, the destined cus- 
todian of the faith and morals of the Court, then drove 
off together to Buckingham Palace, and on their way 
down they talked over the Ladies of the Bedchamber, 
agreeing to do no more than was absolutely necessary. 
They parted’at the Palace gates. But inside the Palace. 


the statesman found his Sovereign in no mood to submit 
to his interference with her women. 

“Your Majesty,” said Peel, “must consider your 
Ladies in the same light as your Lords.” 
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“No,” she answered with quick decisiveness, “I have 
Lords besides, and these I give up to you.” 
Peel, dismayed at the resolute refusal, implored her 


not to-be precipitate. Would Her Majesty see the Duke 
of Wellington ? 
Certainly. Her Majesty did not shrink from seeing 


anybody, and having it out with them there and then. 

The white-headed Duke came, but this time it was not 
he who held Hougoumont. It was in vain he laid down 
the. law. 

- ‘The Queen had made up her mind and stuck to it. 

Sir Robert Peel returned. He tried to explain that he 
would not dream of making sweeping changes. But 
there were some great lalies of the household who were 
almost as much political personages as their husbands. 
Lady Normanton, for instance, was so closely related to 
the Irish Viceroy and Irish Secretary, that it was neces- 
sary that she at least must go. He could not, he said, 
when accepting office without a majority, at the same 
time allow the world to see a Court entirely officered 
by ladies whose husbands were his strongest political 
opponents. The Queen, however, appeared to think 
that she must take her stand on principle, and not one 
woman of the Bedchamber would she give up. Peel 
hegged her not to be precipitate, and withdrew. After 
leaving her to consider his proposition calmly he 
returned. “Three successive times did he see her,” 
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says Lord Ashley. But Her Majesty stood to her guns, 
and Peel withdrew. 

Then the Queen sat down and wrote a note to Lord 
Melbourne:—* Do not fear,” she said, “that I was not 
calm and composed. They wanted to deprive me of my 
Ladies, and I suppose they would deprive me next of 
iny dressers and housemaids; they wished to treat me 
like a girl, but I will show them that I am Queen of 
England.” 

The Cabinet was hurriedly summoned. Lord Grey 
recalled a precedent of 1830 when he left the Ladies of 
the Bedchamber undisturbed. Lord John Russe]l was 
anxious and eager to support the Queen. Lord Spencer 
said that as gentlemen they could not do other than 
stand by the Queen. Lord Melbourne, “unwilling to 
abandon his Sovereign in a situation of difficulty and 
distress,” agreed with his colleagues to advise the Queen 
to inforin Sir Robert Peel that— 

The Queen having considered the proposal made to her 
vesterday by Sir Robert Peel to remove the Ladies of the 
Bedchamber, cannot consent to a course which she considers 
tu be contrary to usage and is repugnant to her feelings. 

This message was promptly transmitted to Sir Robert 
Peel, who there aud then threw up the task of forming 
a Government. When Lord Melbourne and Lord John 
went to see the Queen, she told them her whole story. 
The narrative lasted an hour, and at its close the Queen 














The Queen riding with Lord Melbourne and Sir Robert Peel. 


(From @ picture in the possession of the Hon. Reginald Bre't.) 
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: said, “I have stood by you; you must now stand by 


e. ” 


And stand by her they did. They said frankly that 
the principle for which the Queen contended was not 
maintainable, but they were bound as gentlemen, when 
the Queen had recourse to them, to support her. 

So Lord Melbourne came back to office to remain Prime 
Minister two years longer; years during which was 
accomplished the most momentous event of his adminis- 
tiation, the marrying 
the Queen to Prince ieaieenieiatiiaaiiaia rs 
Albert. ‘That was a oT oa 
supremely important ie 
task; much more im- 
portant than the ac- 
cession of Sir Robert 
Peel to power in 1839 
instead of 1841. 

The Queen was con- 
stitutionally in the 
wrong. But consider- 
ing that Sir Robert 
Peel intended to put 
ber Court in charge of 
Lord Ashley, was she 
not justified by the 
event? 

Lord Ashley was an 
excellent man, but in 
his eyes the Prince 
Consort would have 
been unacceptable as a 
German  Rationalist. 
A man who in his old 
age could publicly de- 
clare that so innocent 
a book as Professor 
Seeley’s “ Ecce Homo” 
was the worst book 
vomited from the 
mouth of Hell, would 
have decidedly been 
in the wrong place 
when the important 
business of the wooing 
of the Neologian was 
on the carpet. Read 
what Lord Ashley 
wrote a week after the 
crisis was over, and say 
whether it was not a 
premonitory instinct 
of self - preservation 
which led the Queen 
to ward off this hot 
gospeller as major 
domo and Ministerial 
representative on the eve of her courtship and marriage :— 

Dined last night at the Palace. Icannot but love the 
Queen, she is so kind and good to me and mine; I do love 
her and will serve her; it is a duty and a pleasure—a duty to 
her and toGoi. Poor soul! she was low-spirited ; I do deeply 
feel for her. ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 
Oh, that she knew what alone makes a yoke easy, and a 
burden light. 


Implying, of course, that that “ young woman” did not 
know. 

Whatever we may think of it, the result is unmistak- 
able. The Permanent Editor, even when she took up an 
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PRINCE ALBERT. 


(From an engraving in the possession of Lady Henry Somerset.) 


untenable position, was able to keep in office for twe 
years the temporary chief whom she liked, and doom 
to the cold shades of Opposition the statesman who 
but for her intervention would have been Prime 
Minister. Greville growled, “Ite is a high trial to 


our institutions when the wishes of a Princess of 
nineteen can overturn a great Ministerial combination.” 
But our institutions stood the strain ;—were perhaps, 
on the whole, the better for it. 


IIl.—THE REIGN 
OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 

The fashion is to 
speak of the reign of 
Queen Victoria as if it 
were 2 unit—one and 
indivisible. That is 
misleading. In the 
sixty years of the 
Victorian cra, »« there 
have been in fact three 
reigns: the first was 
the reign of the Girl, 
under the tutelage of 
Lord Melbourne; the 
second that of the 
Wife, under the 
authority of her hus- 
band, who, from the 
birth of her first child. 
till his death, : was 
virtually King of Eng- 
land; while it is only: 
since 1861 that. we 
have. had the. reak 
reign of the Widow.of 
Windsor. The dis- 
cussion of the action 
taken by the Prince 
Consort during the 
time when -he was 
regnant, although in- 
teresting extremely 
from the point of view 
of the Monarchy, only 
indirectly concerns. the 
Queen. During these 
years she was bearing 
children, and the task 
is sufficiently arduous 
to occupy the most 
of the time and 
thought of the mother. 
Indirectly the cares of 
childbed added to the 
anxieties of the father, 
There is a typical cry of distress in one of the Prince’s 
letters to Baron Stockmar :— Bint 

The posture of affairs is bad. European war is at our doors. 
France is ablaze in every quarter: Louis Phil ppe is wander- 
ing about in disguise... . Tae Republic is declared ; the 
incorporation of B-lginm and the Rhenish provinces pre- 
claimed. Here they refuse to pay the Income Tax and 
attack the Ministry. Victoria will be confined in a few days, 

What aclimax! If he felt it so, how much more must 
it have weighed upon the Queen! It was only natural,” 
therefore, that from the day after her first confinement’ 
the keys of the despatch boxes should have been hande@ 
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THE QUEEN WITH THE PRINCESS ROYAL AND THE 
PRINCE, OF WALES. 
(From a painting by Sir Edwin Landseer, 1842.) 
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ever to the'Prince, and not Jess natural that the husband 
aliould have practically undertaken the duties of the 
Grown, while the wife attended to the needs of the 
nursery. While the Queen was always the Queen, she 
was more or less an echo of the Prince Consort. ‘The 
Life of the Prince Consort”—the great mine from which 
is quarried most of the material from which historical and 
constitutional ‘treatises on monarchy and the reign are 
constructed—is the history of a reign marked off very 
distinctly from the’reign of the Girl which preceded it, 
and that of the ’Widow which followed it. The Per- 
thanent Editorship of the Realm passed into the hands of 
the Prince Consort, who seems to have indifferently 
sent to the temporary staff memoranda in his own name 
and in that of the Queen. 

“In one of the best known of the Border ballads, King 
James of Scotland exclaimed on seeing the almost regal 
state of a famous Border riever— 

What lacks that knave that a King should have? 
There was nothing of the knave in either sense of that 
degraded word about Prince Albert, but if we vary the 
question so as to make it read :— 
; What lacked that Prince that a King should have? 
the inquiry is pertinent and apt. For the Consort of the 
Queen was King of Britain in all but in name. No 
crown sat on his handsome brow, but his hand wielded 

e. sceptre ;, his wife sat alone on the throne, but he was 
Lord and Master of the Queen. 

“In. Prince Albert,” said Disraeli immediately after 
the Prince Consort’s death, “we have. buried our 
Sovereign. This German Prince has governed England 
for: twenty-one years with a wisdom and energy such as 
Hene of our Kings has ever shown. He was the per- 
manent private secretary, the permanent Prime Minister 
ofthe Queen. If he had outlived some of our old stagers, 
he would have given us, while retaining ail constitutional 
guarantees, the blessings of. absolute Government. Of 
ys younger. men who are qualified to enter the Cabinet, 
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there is not one who would not willingly have bowed to 
his experience.” Count Vitzthum, himself an acute and 
interested observer, not content with chronicling Disraeli’s 
tribute to “ our Sovereign,” added some observations of 
his own. After speaking of the Queen’s submissive 
veneration, which she invariably showed the Prince 
Consort in great as well as small affairs, the Saxon 
Minister proceeded :— 

He was complete master in his house, and the active centre 
of an Empire whose power extends to every quarter of tlic 
globe. It was a gigantic task for a young German Prince to 
think and act for all these millions of British subjects. All 
the threads were gathered together in his hands. For twenty- 
one years not a single despatch was ever sent from the Foreign 
Office which the Prince had not seen, studied, and if necessary 
altered. Not a single report of any importance from an 
ambassador was allowed to be kept from him. The Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, the Secretary for War, the Home 
Secretary, the First Lord of the Admiralty, all handed to him 
every day just as large bundles of papers as did the Foreign 
Office. Everything was read, commented upon, and discussed. 
In addition to all this, the Prince kept up private correspon- 
dences with foreign Sovereigns, with British Ambassadors and 
Envoys, with the Governor-General of India, and with th 
Governors of the various Colonies. No appointment in Church 
and State, in the Army or the Navy, was ever made without 
his approbation. At Court not the smallest thing was done 
without his order. 


There is some exaggeration here. It was not until the 
fifties that the Prince acquired the full control of the 
Foreign Office despatches, but no one can read Sir 
Theodore Martin’s biography of the Prince Consort with- 
out being: compelled to admit the substantial accuracy of 
Count Vitzthum’s picture. 

For twenty years of the sixty, although the Queen was 
on the throne, the power behind the throne was her 
husband. Prince Albert took his position 5 Permanent 
Editor very much aw serievx, and for the most part, 
making the necessary allowances for his hereditary bias, 
he did his Editing extremely well. The battle about the 
right to appoint had been fought and won by his wife 
before she married. It is the first step that counts. 
The Girl-Queen took that first step. Her famous fight 
for her Bedchamber Women taught Sir Robert Peel a 
lesson which he never forgot. We have seen how heed- 
lessly he challenged the conflict with the Queen, intent 
on moralising the Court by the aid of Lord Shaftesbury. 
He was then in a minority. Very different was his tone 
and his conduct two years later, when with a majority 
of ninety-one at his back he received the Royal Gommand 
to form an Administration. “Peel told me,” wrote 
Greville in 1841, “that the Queen had behaved per- 
fectly to him, and that he had responded by laying down 
the rules upon which he, the head of the temporary staff, 
would act in the appointment of his colleagues” :— 

He had said to her that he considered it his first and greatest 

duty to consult her happiness and comfort, that no person 
should be proposed to her who could be disagreeable to her, 
and that whatever claims or pretensions might be put forward 
on the score of Parliamentary or political influence, nothing 
should induce him to listen to them, and he would take upon 
himself the whole responsibility of putting an extinguisher on 
such claims in any case in which they were inconsistent with 
her comfort or opposed to her inclination. 
That is pretty explicit. We live in more democratic 
days than those of 1841; but it is probable that Mr. 
Gladstone, the pupil and successor of Sir Robert Peel, 
was equally deferential to the wishes of the Sovereign, 
even in the formation of his last Cabinet. 

Lord Melbourne, who had the training of the Queen, 
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gave his successor a straight tip as to the best way of 
gétting on with the Sovereign. He said to Greville:— 

Don’t let him suffer any appointment he is going to make 
to be talked about, and don’t let her hear it through anybody 
but himself; and whenever he does anything, or has anything 
to propose, let him explain. to her clearly his reasons. The 
Queen likes.to have things explained to her elementarily, not 
at. length and in detail, but shortly and clearly. 


There’ you havé the Permanent Editor exactly. No 
appointment ‘to be made or talked of till it has been 
settled'with the Permanent Chief. Nothing to be done 
and no change to be niiide until it has first of all been ex- 
plained ‘elementarily, clearly, and shortly by the Temporary 
Chief of Staff. As to the Household, Sir Robert Peel’s 
capitulation was complete. “She should have no one 
forced on ‘her contrary to her own inclination. He hoped 
she would take Conservatives, but he begged her to make 
her own selection.”?’ So the Wedded Woman harvested 
the fruits of the battle which the Girl-Queen had fought 
and ‘won. It is improbable that the Prince Consort 
allowed the value of these concessions of Sir Robert Peel 
to be impaired during the subsequent years of his 
reign. 

The Permanent Editor has no fewer than twenty-two 
times been confronted with the resignation of her 
Temporary Assistant. The resignation of the Prime 
Minister is an event which has occurred rather oftener 
than once every three years since the Queen came to 
the throne. On cach of these occasions she has 
exercised her privilege-as a Sovereign to summon to 
her councils whom she pleased. It is interesting to 
see who would have been Prime Minister if the 
Queen’s first choice had prevailed. In 1839 the Duke 
of Wellington would have heen Prime Minister; in 
1851 Lord Stanley, and failing him Lord Aberdeen; 
in 1855 Lord Derby, and failing him Lord John Russell ; 
in 1859 Lord Granville; and in 1880 Lord Hartington, 
and. failing him: Lord* Granville. The Queen twice 
endeavoured to-avert the dire necessity of commissioning 
Lord Palmerston to form an Administration, and once to 
evade the equally unpleasant alternative of a Gladstonian 
Premiership. As a rule the nomination of a successor 
to a retiring Premier-is so clear that the man in the 
street could say who must be sent for as well as the 
Queen herself. But itis when parties are evenly balanced, 
when the merits of contending claimants are difficult to 
decide, that the Monarch exercises a real choice. In the 
making of Cabinets, the Queen’s influence has been 
chiefly perceptible in indveing Lord Melbourne in 1839, 
and Sir Robert Peel in 1845, to resume office when they 
were out of it and wanted to be out of it; in making 
objections to Disraeli in 1851, which is said to have 
so embarrassed. Lord Stanley that he allowed Lord John 
Russell: to return to office; and in dismissing Lord 
Palmerston in: 1852, and in the same year vetoing his 
leadership of the House of Commons. The chief piece 
of: Cabinet-making that stands to. her credit was the 
suc¢ess with which she brought about the formation of 
the: Aberdeen Coalition Government of 1852 the only 
serious attempt that, has. ever been made to establish a 
really National Administration resting upon both political 
parties. 

During these periods of crisis the Sovereign stands 
conspicuous as the.real centre of the Government and 
pivot of the Constitution. Sometimes these periods 
extend for days, during which there is never for a 
moment any disturbance of order or confidence. In 1845 
a crisis lasted fourteen days, in 1851 nine, in 1885 
twelve.» We may possibly average tle crisis period at a 
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week, and if we add another ten days as the time 
necessary for|Cabinet-making, it follows that fof nearly’ 
one whole year, and that by far the most exciting year of’ 
the sixty, the Queen has practically reigned’ alone; dis- 
charging her. duties without the aid of Ministers who 
have fallen and’ those who have yet to be fully created. 
It. is obvious what an.advantage the Permanent Editor 
has over the flecting members of the temporary staff. 
During the sixty years of her reign she has had ten 
Premiers, each enjoying an average six. years of office, 
divided into two mnings of three years each. On each 
of the fifteen oceasions during which the whole Adminis- 
tration has been changed, she has had a. voice, and a 
potent one, in the promotion of individuals and the 
allocation of offices. The position of the Sovereign 
enables her to get politicians to do things which they 
would otherwise not attempt. 

The crisis at the end of 1845, when Lord John Russell 
was sent for on the defeat ot Peel, afforded the Queen 
an opportunity of showing not only that. during the 
fourteen days that England had no Government she was 
capable of holding the balance even, and of preserving 
one institution at least free from the heat and passion of 
party strife,, but that her personal appeal was the 
decisive element in deciding the~ issues of a crisis. 
After Lord John had tried his utmost and failed, the 
Queen’s appeal to Sir Robert Peek to resume office was 
responded to by Peel- with chivalrous devotion. “Sir 
Robert Peel,” said the Prince, “is very much agitated, 
but declares that he will not desert.the Queen, and will 
undertake the Government.” The advantage of being 
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(From a painting by Sir Edwin Landseer, 1842.) 
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able to reinforce the general considerations of patriotic’ 


duty by the closer and more intimate appeal of personal 
loyalty made itself felt in 1¢45, neither for the first nor 
the last time. 

The action of 
the Monarchy 
during the reign 
of the Prince 
Consort was 
chiefly felt in 
the long con- 
tinued, labori- 
ous effort to 
control the 
Jingo policy of 
Lord Palmer- 
ston, and bring 
it more into ac- 
cordance © with 
the sane, sober 
Imperialism of 
the present day. 
The story of the 
struggle be- 
tween the King 
and “ Old Pum” 
is much too long 
to be told here. 
It was fought 
from behind the petticoats of the Queen, which gave the 
reigning Sovereign no mean advantage. But there are 
few who read the story to-diy who will not feel that, 
with the one exception of Italy, where Lord Palmerston 
was always a genial Raider of Rhodesian or Jamesonian 
proclivities, the Prince was right and Palmerston wrong 
en almost every point on which they joined issue. 
Whether it was in the precipitate warmth with which 
Palmerston expressed his approval of the Coup @’ tut, and 
the extreme reliance upon that double-minded instability 
Napoleon III., or his reckless antagonism to Germany, 
his Jingo hostility to Russia, his bullying of Greec», 
or his championship of the Danes, the verdict of history 
is decisive—it was the Prince made in Germany, not the 
Foreign Minister elected in England, who best under- 
stood England’s interests and best divined the true line 
ef British policy. It is impossible, without writing the 
history of the reign, to tell even the leading incidents of 
the long wrestle between the two strange combatants. 
The story shows how quick the Queen, prompted no 
doubt by the Prince Consort, was to assert her right as 
a Sovereign to Sovereign rights in the Foreign policy of 
the Realm.’ Those rights, briefly stated, are th se: to be 
kept informed betimes of everything that is going on, to 
be consulted before any declaration of policy is made, to 
have ample opportunity of revising every despatch before 
it is sent out, to have unlimited right of expostulation and 
of remonstrance before any policy is adopted, and always 
to be able to veto the adoption of any policy which is not 
insisted upon by a tolerably unanimous Cabinet. 

The rest of the Prince’s labhours—how he endeavoured 
to drill into our wooden English heads some of the German 
notions as to armaments and armies, how he laboured in 
vain to make our statesmen understand the approaching 
unification of Germany, and how he spent his dying 
breath in smoothing down a despatch which might have 
created friction between England and America—for all 
these things, and many more besides, the student must turn 
to that great storehouse or archive house of the reign, 
* The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort.” 
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IV.—THE ‘WIDOW OF WINDSOR. 

The real reign of Queen Victoria only began in 1861. 
It is since the death of the Prince Consort that we have 
had to dei] with the real Queen. As long as Prince: 
Albert lived, no one could say how much of the Queen’s 
memoranda were not hers, but his. We see, for instance, 
in the only autograph copy of such State documents found 
in Sir Theodore Martin’s book, that the Prince wrote every- 
thing but seven or eight words, which appear as inter- 
lineations in the Queen’s handwriting. But after the 
Queen was left alone we have the genuine Royal hand. 

Not unnaturally, the Quecn has been more German 
than her husbard ever dared to be. The Prince Consort 
avowedly subordinated his own feelings and purposely 
refrained from pressing his views on German questions, 
fearing lest jealous Britons might suspect the origin and 
motive of nis remarks. But when he was gone, the 
Queen was free to give full scope to her strong German 
sympathies. It was, indeed, a kind of homage to the 
memory of the dead. Everything combined to draw her 
very closely to Germany. Her eldest daughter was the 
wife of the heir to the Prussian throne. Her favourite, 
Alice, was soon to marry Prince Louis of Hesse. The 
French Emperor, although he remained, in a curious 
sort of fasion, true to the Queen, whose kindly counsels. 
to his wife had furnished him with an heir, and to whom 
he had sworn personal allegiance when she invested him 
with the order of the Garter, was rapidly going down hill, 
regarded with increasing distrust even by his old friend 
Lord Palmerston. Bismarck was just beginning to be 
visible in theascendantin the German horizon. The Queen, 
therefore, was German, and had reason to be German. 

These sympathies stood us in good stead when 
they helped, together with the pacific energy of Cobden 
and the material interests of Lancashire, to deliver 
England from 
the almost in- 
conceivable dis- 
aster of a Ger- 
man war in 
1>64. But be- 
fore telling that 
almost  for- 
gotten story at 
somelength and 
with some de- 
tail, I may refer 
to some in- 
stances in 
which’ the 
Queen’s _influ- 
ence has been 
felt in foreign 
affairs since she 
came into the 
sole possession 
of the Royal 
prerogative. 

The evidence 
as to her action 
in the discharge 
of her editorial 
duties is natur- 
ally much less 
abundant than 
as to the con- 
duct of Prince Albert. The Theodore Martin of the 
last. thirty-six years of the Victorian Era has not yet 
arisen. Here and there we get glimpses, stray glimpses, 





THE QUEEN IN 1862. 
(Photegraph by Hills and Saunders, Eton.) 
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behind the scenes. We see her engaged as lately as 1885 
in endeavouring to patch up a working understanding 
between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury so as to 
secure the carrying on of the Government until the 
dissolution. Again we see her intervening in 1867 in 
order to cover with the immense authority of her posi- 
tion and prestige the volte-face of the ‘Tory party on 
the subject of popular suffrage. Again, Mr. Disraeli, 
in a brief speech in 
the course of which 
he named the Queen 
no fewer than thirteen 
times, declared she 
had ordered him not 
to resign after the 
Address to the Crown 
vu the Irish Chureh, 


Cabinet to postpone the evacuation of Candahar; but as a 
set off, she is believed to have been an influence for peace 
when Mr. Gladstone narrowly escaped embroiling England 
and Russia in war over the absurd Penj-deh affair. 

Nor should it be forgotten even in the most cursory 
survey of the influence exercised by the Queen on public 
affairs, that notwithstanding her strong anti-Russian 
feeling, she rendered good service in preventing Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell embroiling England by an 
Anglo-French intervention on behalf of the insurgent 
Poles. In 1863 Poland had not come to be finally 
regarded as a mere geographical expression, and when 
the ill-advised revolutionary nobles and landlords drew 
the sword against the Russians, the Emperor Napoleon 
would have eagerly clutched at the opportunity of posing 
as the champion of Polish nationality. Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Russell, although fuil of misgivings, were bot!» 
inclined to give him more support 
than the Queen thought desirable. 
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THE QUEEN AND PRINCE LEOPOLD. 


(Photograph by Hughes and Mullins, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight.) 


and had given him permission to 
dissolve in case of any difficulties 
arising, a maladroit statement 
which raised a storm, but which 
undoubtedly covered some action 
on the part of the Sovereign 
directed towards maintaining a 
stable temporary Government until 
things were ripe for an appeal to 








She understood, as no one else in 
: this country did, the significance of 
- the convention concluded between 
eee Russia and Prussia. In other 
words, she realised Bismarck. 
This remarkable statesman was 
then but beginning to mount above 
the horizon, He had visited Lon- 
don, and with audacious frankness 
had told Mr. Disracli in advance 
the history of the next twenty 
years, and what he meant to do in 
turning Austria out of the federa- 
tion and unifying Germany. The 








the country. In Church matters 
we find her influence in the 
aprointment of Archbishops Tait 
and Magee, and in composing 
the angry controversy over the 
Trish Chureb. But that, and other matters pertaining 
thereto, must be reserved till the chapter on the Queen as 
Fidei Defensor comes to be written. We find her full of 
zeal for everything that will unite the English-speaking 
world, earnest for the Alabama arbitration, and not less 
keen, we may depend upon it, over the Arbitration 
Treaty which the Senate has dealt with so seurvily. 
For the Crowned Monarch has shown herself in this, as 
in many other things, more devoted to peace than the 
elect of the Republic. 

In Colonial affairs, whether she is having Sir Alfred 
Milner to dinner at Windsor, or whether she is cheering 
the heart of Sir Bartle Frere after his recall, she is ever 
alert to all that concerns the welfare, the union, and the 
expansion of her Empire. 

In foreign affairs it is interesting to see the gradual 
decay of the strong anti-Russian feeling which is a 
survival from the days of the Crimea. Lord Beacons- 
field played up to this ancient prejudice; but after he 
fell the Queen began to realise the absurdity of clinging 
to the obsolete traditions of the Palmerstonian era, It 
is true that she did her level best to induce the Gladstone 
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THE QUEEN IN 1879. 


(Photograph by Hughes and Mullins.) 


support which he 
extended to Russi: 
had a significance 
which Her Majesty 
was quirk to appre- 
ciate, and she exer- 
cised her influence 
without stint in re- 
straining her Mini- 
sters from burning 
their fingers in the 
Polish fire. She was not able to prevent Earl Russell 
writing some extraordinarily foolish despatches, which 
the Russians treated with the contempt that they 
deserved; but 2 Permanent Editor cannot do every- 
thing, and she may well consent to allow her temporary 
assistant to write an occasional foolish article, if at the 
same time she is able to prevent him from committing 
the paper to a definite mistaken policy. 

But leaving this very incomplete and haphazard glance 
over the action of the Queen in recent history, I now turn 
to describe briefly, but with some detail, the action which 
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she took in the most critical moment of modern European 
politics. It is all forgotten now, save by a few of the 
actors who. took part'in.that great drama; but it is. one 
of the most notable things in the history of the Monarchy, 
and well deserves to be.rescued from oblivion. Had the 
Queen. not been at her post in 1861, it is probable that 
we should have been involved in a fratricidal strife with 
the great American Republic; and had she been missing 
in 1864, we should in all probability have been embroiled 
in:a suicidal and disastrous struggle with our German 
kinsfolk on the continent of Europe. The two greatest 
poli ical crimes and blunders which it was possible for 
the Empire to commit in these latter days were on the 
verge of being committed by the action of the chosen 
representatives of the people. That they were not com- 
mitted, and that. the Empire was delivered from the peril 
which threatened it, was due to the Queen and the Prince 
Consort in the case of the United States, to the Queen 
alone in the case of the Dano-German war. 

“Far be it from. me.to attempt to explain all the intri- 
eacies of the Schleswig-Holstein question.. Sir Robert 
Morier used to be one of the few men who could stand 
an examination in the question, and Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff was another; but without entering into all the 
diplomatic and dynastic complications which made the 
Schleswig-Holstein question the despair of all those who 
do not like to have their: politics served up like a Chinese 
puzzle, it is sufficient to recall certain leading facts. 

In the great revolutionary wave which spread .over 
Europe in 1848-49, the German residents in Schleswig 
and in Holstein took part in the expression of the general 
wish of the German race for reunion. When the Con- 
tinent settled down, the question came as to what should 
be the future relations of Denmark to the Duehies. 
Lord Palmerston.being at that time in difficulties with 
Greece, had: majle a bargain with Baron Brunnow by 
which, in return for the support of Russia on the Greek 
question; he supported the Rnssian view as to the rights 
of Denmark-in Schleswig-Holstein. In fulfilment of 
this bargain-he had become a party to the Protocol of 
July. 4th, 1850, in which England, Austria, Denmark, 
France, Russia; Sweden and Norway declared the desire 
of (the. signatories. that Denmark should remain in 
possession of Schleswig-Holstéin. To this Protocol the 
Queen strongly objected: She knew the German aspira- 
tionsfor the incorporation of the Duchies, which would 
give them. uninferrupted access to the sea and enable 
them to-beeome some day as. powerful on the sea as they 
had long been on land.. The Queen protested against the 
Protocol, bat: Lord: PAimerston; being on that occasion 
able “to. secure theunanimous support of the Cabinet, 
overriled . the “Séveréign, The Protocol was signed. 
Immediately. the:King' 6f Denmark invaded. Schleswig 
and fighting-began. here seemed some prospect of the 
Danes getting thie worst of it. In that case it was quite 
on the cards that Russia would intervene to defend the 
Dants,; while on the other hand it was not less on the 
cards that if the Danes invaded Holstein, Germany 
would have’ made common cause with the Holsteiners 
against Denmark. ‘The Queen was very uneasy on the 
subject. The Prince Consort. closely cross-examined 
Lord, Palmerston as to what he should do in the event of 
his Protocol bringing about a European war, but after 
an. hour’s conversation he reported that he was not able 
to. get a positive answer. . The attitude of the Court, 
however, even so far.back as 1859, was one of intense 
hostility to the whole of the pro-Danish policy of Lord 
Palmerston. 

In 1852 the Treaty:based. upon the Protocol was signed 
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by the. great Powers, recognising the integrity of the 
Danish Monarchy. This: Treaty was never submitted to 
the German Diet after its conclusion, a circumstance 
which formed a loophole out of which we were able, with 
the help of the Queen, to escape from the obligation to 
defend Denmark against the attack made by Austria and 
Prussia in 1864. 

The new Constitution which had been proclaimed by 
the Danes, incorporating Schleswig in Denmark, was 
held by the Germans to be a viplation of the promises in 
virtue of which the Treaty of 1852 was signed. Danish 
feeling in England, always very strong, had received a 
fresh and powerful stimulus by the popular enthusiasm 
with which the Princess Alexandra, “the sea-king’s 
daughter from over the sea,” had been received as the 
bride of the Prince of Wales. Hence when the trouble 
began to brew in Germany, Lord Palmerston. did not 
hesitate to declare from his place in Parliament that 
if the worst came to the worst, the Danes would not be 
left to stand alone. Thus encouraged, the Danes went 
on recklessly to meet their fate. Lord Palmerston, 
however, reckoned without his Queen, and as Count 
Vitzthum says in his oft-quoted memoirs, “ Her Majesty, 
like her late husband, was entirely on the side of Ger- 
many on this question.” So. strongly indeed were Her 
Majesty’s sympathies based, as now are seen, on the 
real. trend of political forces dominating the new Europe, 
that: the friends of peace in this country went about 
muttering menaces against the Monarchy on the ground 
that the Queen was encouraging the war party in Austria 
and Prussia to attack poor little Denmark! As a matter 
of fact, the policy of Prussia was at that time in the hands 
of Bismarck, who needed no encouragement from English 
Queens:in the execution of plans which he had carefully 
laid long beforehand. It was indeed the hostile attitude 
of Lord Palmerston which alone enabled Bismarck to 
make the war. ‘The one danger which the Germans 
had to face was that the Danes would retire from 
Schleswig without striking a blow, when the future 
of the Duchy would of necessity have come up for 
settlement by the signatories of the Treaty of 1852. It 
was this danger which led Count Beust to deprecate 
anv action on the part of the German Diet. In the 
following year Bismarck. met Beust at Gastein. The 
former was deploring the absence of the Saxon troops 
from the Schleswig-Holstein campaign. “You are for- 
getting, I rejoined,” said Count Beust, “ what might have 
happened had the Danes refused to fight.” Whereupon 
Bismarck made the following cynical but characteristic 
reply, “I had taken precautions against that. I made 
the Cabinet at Copenhagen believe that England had 
threatened us with active intervention if hostilities 
should be opened, although, as a matter of fact, England 
did nothing of the kind.” It was unfortunate for England 
that the stateswoman on the throne who had so clear 
an appreciation of the forces at work on the Continent, 


and the character of the man who was directing them, . 


had not power enough to silence Lord Palmerston’s 
mischievous talk which enabled Bismarck to lure the 
poor Danes on to a hopeless contest. There was only one 
danger of war so far as this country was concerned, and 
that was that the popular sympathy with Denmark might 
Jead Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell to plunge this 
country into a war with the German powers. This it was 
which the Queen foresaw, and which she after much 
striving succeeded ultimately in checkmating. Mr. Morley, 
in his “ Life of Cobden,” is inclined to credit his hero 
with the lion’s share of having thus prevented a great 
political blunder; but those who were behind the scenes 
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at the time, as well as those who are well aware how 
impotent a popular agitation is against a headstrong 
Minister supported by a Parliamentary majority, with 
@ great national sentiment at its back, will not need 
much to convince them that Count Vitzthum was nearer 
the mark than Mr. Morley. 

The two questions of Poland and Schleswig-Holstein 
were both occupying the attention of Europe about the 
same time. Napoleon wanted to fight for Poland, 
Palmerston for Denmark, but the Queen wished to fight 
for neither, and by judiciously encouraging the Cabinet 
in its refusal to attend the Conference proposed by 
Napoleon for the purpose of revising the Treaties of 
1815, she scored the first advantage in the diplomatic 
game. It cooled Napoleon’s zeal for a fighting alliance 
with England, and rendered it less likely that he would 
press for joint action with England either against Russia 
or against Germany. 

German national feeling, having found at last a Bis- 
marck to guide it, was beginning to assert itself in the 
world, and as a first step was preparing to secure for 
the Fatherland the harbour of Kiel and the Germans of 
Schleswig- Holstein. To Germans, Schleswig- Holstein 
was a part of Germania irredenta, and German sentiment 
was fierce and strong, with a fierceness and a strength 
of which Lord Palmerston had no idea. Fortunately, 
there were in the Cabinet Ministers who were much 
more in sympathy with the Queen than they were with 
her Prime Minister. Mr. Villiers, who still lingers in 
life, though hardly in politics, as the oldest living 
member of the House of Commons, was one of the peace 
party in the Cabinet. Count Vitzthum, after reporting 
@ conversation with him in the last days of December, 
1863, says :— 

Mr. Villiers is going to oppose Palmerston’s warlike policy 
at the next meeting of the Cabinet, and do his best to prevent 
England from taking an active part in the Dano-German war. 
Once already he has done like service to his country, when, 
shortly after the present Ministry was formed, the question of 
war was before the Cabinet, and Palmerston, Russell and 
Gladstone were out-voted. It is true that the peace-loving 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis was then alive, and that.behind 
the scenes stovud Prince Albert, who led with a firm hand the 
so-called Court party—in other words, the supposed ciphers of 
the Cabinet—in opposition to their nominal head. 

At the beginning of 1864, Her Majesty found herself 
confronted by a very menacing situation, and Lord 
Salisbury—then Lord Robert’ Cecil—was clamouring for 
war. His article in the Quarterly Review expressed: his 
conviction that the Danish cause was the English cause, 
and that it was the duty of England to take up arms 
against Germany. With so little wisdom are the wisest 
statesmen sometimes imbued in the days of their hot 
youth. Lord Palmerston was delighted with this war- 
like declaration on the part of a leading member of the 
Opposition, and declared in the Cabinet that they would 
have to fight or be turned out. It was believed by those 
who were deep in the secrets of German diplomacy, that 
Lord Palmerston had devised a plan of campaign which 
was certainly sufficiently comprehensive. One portion 
of. the British fleet was to descend upon the North Sea 
and Baltic coasts of Germany, while another was to 
attack Trieste and Venice. Garibaldi was to be subsi- 
dised with a million in order to enable him to raise an 
insurrection against Austria in Venetia, while Kossuth 
was to be subsidised to the same extent to revive the 
revolution in Hungary. There is little doubt that if the 
Opposition had followed Lord Robert Cecil’s lead, they 
would have enabled Lord Palmerston to have plunged 
the country into war, despite all that the Queen could 
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do. But fortunately Her Majesty, although loyally sup- 
porting her temporary chief of staff, has never denied 
herself the opportunity of taking counsel with the leaders 
of the Opposition when the necessity arose. January, 
1864, was one of those occasions when the Queen, 
threatened by her Prime Minister with the adoption of 
a disastrous policy to which she was bitterly opposed, 
invited Lord Derby to visit her at Osborne, and when 
there she expounded to him, with a fulness of knowledge 
and intensity of conviction natural to her, the perils with 
which we were threatened if Lord Palmerston were not 
checked in time. 

Lord Derby was very Danish in his sympathies, but 
neither he nor Disraeli was oblivious to the arguments 
which the Queen pressed upon them. Hence, when Lord 
Derby left Osborne, Her Majesty had scored the second 
move in the game. Instead of urging Lord Palmerston 
to fight, it was understood Lord Derby would speak on 
the other side when Parliament opened. Such at least is 
a fair inference from the fact that his speech on behalf 
of peace—in direct opposition to Lord Robert Cecil’s 
policy, and te that which he had himself expressed only 
a week before his visit to Osborne to Lord Malmesbury— 
was due to the one event which had happened between 
the two dates —his interview with the Queen at 
Osborne. Count Vitzthum, indeed, says point blank, 
“The conviction prevails among the Tories that Lord 
Derby’s last speech in favour of peace was the result of 
a promise given by him to the Queen at Osborne.” With 
this trump card in her hand, when Lord Palmerston 
presented her with a warlike Queen’s Speech, she point 
blank refused to accept it. For some days there was an 
incipient crisis, red boxes going hither and thither with 
Queen’s messages to Ministers, and Ministers’ memoranda 
of the situation, and it was not until the very day before 
Parliament opened, after the Queen had returned revised 
a second draft of the Speech, that Lord Palmerston con- 
sented to withdraw his minatory Speech and to substitute 
a colourless paragraph which committed the country to 
nothing. Lord Palmerston kept on declaring to his 
colleagues that the Tories would turn them out if they 
did not fight. The Queen knew. better. , When Parlia- 
ment opened, Lord Derby, instead of hounding, the 
Government out for not threatening war in the Speech 
from the Throne, delivered an eloquent speech, in which 
he pleaded passionately for peace, declaring that a 
war with Germany would’ be the gravest calamity to 
England. ; 

Looking back after'all these years on the question 
thus raised between the Queen and her Ministers, it 
seems almost incredible that it should have been neces- 
sary for Her Majesty to have pulled the country out of. 
the burning coals by such a désperate personal effort as 
this. Lord Malmesbury, in his “Memoirs of. an Ex- 
Minister,” was evidently full of the idea that England 
should draw sword in the Dano-German quarrel. -On 
December 27th he records with evident approval that 
the Cabinet had arrived at a very grave decision, which 
had been communicated by Lord Russell to Her Majesty, 
and that despatches had been sent off to Berlin and 
Vienna notifying the hostile attitude which the Govern- 
ment would assume in case the Germans invaded Schles- 
wig. Two days later he mentions that— 

The Germans are going intoSchleswig, but the Danes can have 
littie chance unless England or France come to their assistance, 
which the latter, it is said, is ready to do, but the Queen will 
not hear of going to war with Germany. No doubt this 
country would like to fight for the Danes, and from what is 
said [ infer that the Government is inclined to support them 
also, but finds great difficulty in the opposition of the Queen. 
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How disastrous such an intervention would have been 
Lord Malmesbury himself was compelled to admit when 
editing his “Memoirs” for the press. To the passage 
quoted above he adds the following significant foot- 
note:—“ It is perhaps well that we did not enter into 
this contest, as our army was not armed at that time, like 
the Prussians, with breechloaders, and we should 
probably have suffered in consequence the same disaster 
as the Austrians did two years later.” A significant 
footnote indeed! And here it may be noted by the way 
that if the British army was not armed with breech- 
loaders in 1864, it was not the fault of the Monarchy. 
On October 12t!, 1861, the Prince Consort wrote a letter 
to Lord’ Palmerston, in which he strongly urged the 
Prime Minister to introduce breechloaders into the 
British army. “If any change was contemplated,” he 
wrote, “ it would be worth con- 
sidering whether we should 
not at once go to the breech- 
loaders. They are sure to 
carry the day eventually, and 
there are plenty of }jatents 
out which answer admirably.” 
It is indeed ghastly to con- 
template what would have 
been the consequence to Great 
Britain if, after neglecting 
the recommendations of the 
Prince Consort, Lord Palmer- 
ston had been strong enough 
to overrule the protests of the 
Queen and rush this country 
into war against United Ger- 


many. 

Although the Queen had 
succeeded in prevonting 
things coming to a head at 
the beginning of the Session, 
Lord Palmerston more than 
once afterwards endeavoured 2 
to embroil us in war. In 
February, he declared that 
our squadron should go 
to Copenhagen to prevent 
any invasion or attack upon 
the Danish capital. But this 
was only a private opinion, 
although mischievous enough, 
inasmuch as it encouraged 
the hopes entertained by 
the Danes of English support, which were never 
realised. At the end of April, Lord Palmerston, feeling, 
as he told Lord Russell, so little satisfied with the 
decision of the Cabinet which checked his warlike 
designs, “ determined to make a notch off his own bat.” 
He went to the Austrian Ambassador and told him, not 
as English Minister, but as Palmerston, that if the Aus- 
trian fleet entered the Baltic to help the German opera- 
tions against Denmark, he, Lord Palmerston, should look 
upon it as an affront and insult to England; that he 
could not and would not sta:d such a thing; and unless 
a superior British squadron were promptly despatched to 
act as the case might require, he would resign. A nice 
conversation, this, from a Minister who frankly recog- 
nised that a collision between the fleets would mean war 
between Britain and Prussia and Austria; and one who 
knew, moreover, that he was in a:minority in his own 
Cabinet, and bitterly opposed by his own Sovereign. On 
May 2nd he reported what he had said to the Cabinet, 
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and Lord Russell was instructed-to draft a despatch te 
Vienna, embodying the substance of his warning to 
Count Apponyi. ‘I'wo days later he wrote to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, declaring that it seemed to him 
we ought to insist that no Austrian ships of war shall at 
any time, or under any circumstances during the war, 
enter the Baltic. This was indeed making “a notch off 
his own bat.” But he had reckoned without the 
Queen. 

No sooner did Her Majesty receive the draft of the 
despatch which was prepared for transmission to Vienna, 
than she put down her foot and stopped it summarily. 
On May 5th Lord Granville wrote to Lord Russell as 
follows: ‘ Last night the Queen sent me your two draft 
despatches to Vienna with a message. Her Majesty 
dozs not like Lord Palmerston’s conversation with 

Apponyi, nor the embodiment 

of it in a despatch with 

the Cabinet’s adoption and 
approval,” 

“So,” says Mr. Castell 
Hopkins, “the conversation 
was discredited, and _ the 
despatch was modified to an 
extent which saved England 
from isolated action and 
probable war.” 

No wonder that Count Vitz- 
thum exults in the triumph 
of the Sovereign over her 
headstrong and __ bellicose 
Premier. “Twice,” says he 
in his book, “St. Petersburg 
and London,”—* twice in the 
course of that Session did 
Lord Palmerston attempt to 
drag the Cabinet with him 
and carry out his project of 
a war.” When at last the 

‘Session came to a close and 
* Lord Palmerston was fain to 
escape defeat by accepting 
such an amendment as would 
secure hitn the support of Cob- 
den, Count Vitzthum writes :— 

The Prime Minister is dis- 
armed and his secret schemes 
of anger and revenge are con- 
demned. The victory of thle 
peace party is a victory of the 

Queen, maligned, insulted, and reproached for her German 
symnathies. Her Majesty has checkmated the dictatorship of 
her Prime Minister and beaten him three times in his own 
Cabinet on the question of war or peace. The Queen has 
recognised the true interests, the true wishes of her people 
in not allowing herself to be misled by the gossip of the 
drawing-rooms or the declarations of the British press. 

Count Beust came over to London to attend the 
abortive Conference held on the question, and in his 
“Memoirs ” we gain an interesting side glimpse into the 
two currents which were striving with each other in 
England at that time—the opposing current of German 
feeling running strong at the Court, and the current of 
Danish feeling running not less turbulently at the 
Foreign Office. When Count Beust arrived, he tells 
us :—* It is scarcely possible to form a conception of the 
bitter feeling which animated all classes in England, 
high and low, against Germany.” Almost the only 
exception that he found appears to have been in the very 
highest place. Soon after his arrival he went by invita- 
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tion to an evening party at Lady Palmerston’s, When 
he entered, Lord Palmerston shook hands with him, but 
instead of speaking, continued his conversation with one 
of his guests. Only two years before Count Beust had been 
received by him in the most corJlial manner. The Count 
was much offended, and never entered Lord Palmerston’s 
house again, Wherever he turned, he met with similar 
rudeness, and he was especially cold-shouldered by the 
family of the Duke of Cambridge. He had been an old 
friend of the Duchess in former days, but he was treated 
as a stranger to her and her family. At last he asked 
Lord Clarendon if he could not have an interview with 
Her Majesty. Lord Clarendon received Count Beust 
with extreme coldness, and said he would apply to the 
Queen, in a tone which clearly meant, ‘“‘ You will have to 
wait a long time.” He saw Lord Clarendon soon after 
his return from Osborne ani found him like another 
being, most amiable and polite. The Queen at once 
said “that she would gladly see me, as I was an 
old friend, and she would send me an invitation to 
Osborne.” Down hz went, and no sooner did the 
Court Circular announce that he had been staying 
two days there, than the doors of the highest society 
opened to him on all sides. “The free born 
Englishman,” says Count Beust somewhat maliciously, 
“was always a greater courtier than the enslaved 
Russian.” Count Beust’s account of his visit to Osborne 
is very interesting. He says it was not only an honour 
and a pleasure, but it greatly assisted the cause which 
he represented. In those days the Queen did not come 
down to dinner. but she appeared afterwards with her 
daughters, the Princesses Helena and Louise. “I had a 
long conversation with Her Majesty, and it was resumed 
next day in the garden. The Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion was the sole topic. The Queen was thoroughly 
versed in it. This question was, in the highest sense of 
the word, a legacy of Prince Albert’s, Consequeutly my 
task was not difficult. I maintained with all the 
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eloquence of conviction that all Germany would rise as 
one man if an armed intervention of France or England, 
which at that time seemed imminent, were to take place, 
and I have been assured on very trustworthy authority 
that in this case the Queen followed the example of her 
grandfather, George III., who in the early part of his 
reign refused to be fettered by constitutional tram- 
mels, and frequently carried his point by a personal 
decision.” 

After concluding this rapid sketch of the way in which 
the Queen has used her influence to check the mistakes 
of her Ministers, and her knowledge and foresight to 
prevent the catastrophes into which they nearly hurled 
the nation, I re-read “ Verax’s” famous articles on “ The 
Crown and the Constitution,” which made so much stir 
in 1878. There I find that Mr. Dunckley, one of the 
honest and simplest of Radical journalists, expounds, 
with all sincerity, the belief that the Queen had sunk 
into the capacity of what the Quarterly Review called “a 
mere mechanical register of the will of Parliament.” 
*‘ It isa universal belief,” wrote “ Verax,”’ “ that the Queen 
keops herself aloof from the wranglings of politics.” It 
would be just as true to say that the fly-wheel keeps 
itself aloof from the working of the machine of which it 
forms a moderating and controlling part. The Queen, as 
this most imperfect sketch has shown, so far from keeping 
apart from politics, lives and breathes.and has her being 
in them. While she never dictates, she influences; and 
although never arrogating to herself the much-challenged 
prerogative of command, exercises constantly the far 
more subtle and influential opportunity of expostulation 
and argument. 

In other words, the Modern Monarch is the Permanent 
Editor of the Realm. Mr. Dunckley would not have 
misunderstood the meaning of that analogy, its exact 
significance, and the flood of vivifying light which it 
throws upon the actual working of the British Constitu- 
tion in its present state of evolution. 





In reply to many inquiries I beg to state that this series of Six Studies cf the Sovereign and the Reign will 
be published, when complete, as a handsomely illustrated Memorial Volume of the Great Jubilee in June nezt. 

Judging from the communications which I have already received, the Series is likely to mark the complete 
emergence for the first time of the true idea of the functions of the Sovereign in our Modern Monarchy—an idea 
which is likely to profoundly influence British politics, and nt British politics only, for many years to come. 
For, if I am correct, the old Constitutional formula, “ The Queen reigns but does not govern,” must in future be 
read, “ The Queen reigns and rules only by influence of prestige, opportunity, and experience.” 

No. 1 of the Series, published in January, was “ The Confessions of a Converted Republican.” No. 2, which 
appeared in February, described the Queen as Empire-builder. After No. 3, which describes the Queen as 
Permanent Editor of the Realm, I shall deal with the Queen as Defender of the Faith. 


We have to thank the proprictor of Architecture for permission to reproduce from the “Story of 


Westminster” the view of the Abbey which appeared in the February number of the Review or Reviews. 
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Me as a, : _ THE GREEK 


~ O, thank you,” said Madame Novikoff last year in 

one of her:letters on the Armenian question, in 

reply ;to the impassioned entreaty of some 

English journalists that Russia would undertake the 

cification of. Armenia,: ,“f No, thank ‘you, no, not even 

or, Armenia will Russia risk being regarded as‘the Dr. 
Jameson. of Europe.” 


ie TWO, PARALLEL RAIDS. 
» Fortunately for the world, Greece last month: showed 
herseit ready .to, risk.a: Jamesonian raid in the interests of 


RAID* ON ORETE. 


{ Ui.9 4) oUDR». JAMESON AND PRINCE GEORGE. 
This‘n6‘déubt will be regarded as a hard saying by 
many; but the more it is considered the more absolutely 
true it-wifl appear. Excepting in the Transvaal, there 
ig . wo “plute’ on! the world’s surface to-day where a 
nlajority of @nglish-speaking men obey any Government 
excepting Oule‘which they themselves elect. Hence the 
Transvaal 6tifarchy is to us a moral outrage and an 
almost-withitikable violation of the laws of the universe, 
which offends:fs much more than the addition of one or 
moré of! the massacres which have been the daily lot of 
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MAP OF CRETE. 


the unfortunate Cretans. The parallel upon which Mr. 
Rhodes rightly. insisted, several times while giving: his 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on the 
raid, is curiously exact. The famous ride to Johannes- 
burg, which terminated so unfortunately at Dornkop, 
was no more flagrant a violation of international law 
than the action of the Greek Government in despatching 
Prittce George at the head of a fleet to’ Cretan waters, 
gut Lolonel Vassos with a.Greek army to occupy and 
udminister an island in which the Greek Government 
had no more right than the Chartered Company had in 
the Transvaal. In both cases the raid was a revolu- 
tionary expedient resorted to in despair of achieving a 
political end, which must command the sympathy of 
every friend of liberty. To Cretans, who for centurics 
have endured the utmost mali¢g..of Ottomay oppression, 
the recent offences committed by the Turks were com- 
paratively a much. léss heinous outrage on the moral 
sense than the persistent denial of the rights of citizen- 
ship and the privilege of self-government to the English 
residents in the Transvaal. 


the Cretans since their first conquest by the Turks. Yet so 
curiously constituted are some strange Englishmen whom 
the.rush of Prince George and Colonel Vassos to “jump” 
Crete for Greece at imminent peril of precipitating a” 
great European war, excites to a perfect frenzy of admi- 
ration,.yet who at the very same moment exhaust 
all their superlatives of denunciation in abusing Dr. 
Jameson and Mr. Rhodes for taking part in a revolution- 
ary movement intended to benefit our own fellow-: 
countrymen, , 


THE BLESSED FORTY SHELLS, 


At the same time, while cordially approving of the 
raid of the Greeks, I am not less convinced that the 
forty shells which were flung by the combined European 
fleet.into the lines of the insurgent Cretans to compel 
them-to-keep their distance from Canea, deserve to be 
regarded as the most’ hopeful and welcome episode that 
has occurred in Europe for many a long day. If we 
were writing in the dithyrambies of the Daily Chronicle, 
we should declare that never since the angels’ song fell on 
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the ears of the shepherds of Bethlehem was there a note 
” so full of promise for the peace and goodwill of .mankind 
- as that which was sounded ‘by the whistle and roar of 
the shells which the European fleet showered upon these 
men who were struggling, and rightly struggling, to be 
' free. This again may seem a hard saying to those who 


From “Kladderadatsch.] 


THE OCCUPATION OF CRETE BY THE POWERS WILL PERHAPS SOLVE THE PROBLEM: 
HOW THE POWERS ARE TO LIVE IN PEACE IN EUROPE. 


only look at the surface of things and who cannot under- 
stand how, if the Cretans did right to rise against the 
Turks, and the Greeks did right to rush to their aid, 
it could be right for the European Powers to shell 
the insurgents, when they were endeavouring ‘to carry 
out the excellent and salutary work of ridding the island 
of the presence of the Turkish garrison. 
THE ONE AND ONLY ROAD TO PEACE. 

Nevertheless, the thing is so, and a very little considera- 
tion will make it abundantly clear. If there is one 
principle which needs to be kept perpetually before the 
eyes of mankind, it is that the only road to peace lies, 
not in the disuse of force, but in the elimination of all 
right to appeal to the sword on the part of any unit 
smaller than that of federated humanity. 

When the war drum beats no more and the battle flags are 

furled 

In the Parliament. of man, the Federation of the world, 
we shall unfurl our battle flags and lay up our drums, 
not because we have forsworn the use of. force, but 
because drums and banners are not used in direeting the 
movements of police. 


EXORCISE THE SOLDIER BY THE POLICEMAN. 

Time was in England, not so very many hundred years 
ago, when there were any number of sovereign states 
and sovereign nobles each with the right of levying war, 
as well recognised and secured to it or to him as it is 
to-day to the Emperor of Russia or the Government of 
France. Out of all the weltering chaos of anarchical 
militarism we have emerged, not by forswearing the use 
of force, but by aggregating all forces into the hands of 
the central Government until we have created an autho- 
rity behind our Law Courts so irresistible that the 
strongest possible combination ‘of interests or of counties 
would not dare resist its decrees. The Queen's writ runs 
everywhere through the Queen’s dominions, symbolising 
thereby the supremacy of law and the reign of peace, not 
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because of any pious determination on the part of every 

individual to beat his sword into a plough-share or his 

spear intoa pruning-hook, but because in long centuries 

the predecessors of that, Queen gradually acquired suffi- 

cient power summarily to knock on the head every 

recalcitrant individual or mutinous province which 
refused to allow its disputes to be 
adjudicated by law instead of being 
decided on the field of battle. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF EUROPE. 


We are now face to face in Europe 
with exactly the same process as that 
by which internal peace and the reign 
of law were evolved out of the anarchy 
and bloodshed of the days of the 
Heptarchy. If we are to have peace 
in the world, and peace in Europe as 
the first stage towards peace in the 
world, every effort should be made 
to foster the growth of the federal 
principle, to increase the authority of 
the federated Powers, and to stimulate 
and facilitate in every way the evolution 
of the United States of Europe, repre- 
senting all the Powers and all the 
States, and able to enforce its decrees 
by all the swords of their subjects. 
For years this doctrine has been 
preached, and all these years the 
watchers on the mountain top have eagerly strained 
their eyes along the darkening horizon to see every ray 
of light which might portend the coming of that new 
and brighter day when Europe would not only deliberate, 
but act, and when the concert of the great Powers would 
not be merely organized impotence, but the supreme 
maniféstation of collective energy. 


{February 21, 1897. 


THE DULCIGNO DEMONSTRATION. 

To those of us who in 1880 laboured zealously to 
support the Government of the day when it succeeded 
with hereulean efforts in securing the assemblage of an 
international armada off the Montenegrin coast for the 
purpose of compelling the Turk to cede Duleigno, the 
possibility of such an act as ‘that of the shelling of the 
insurgent camp by a European fleet seemed a possibility 
too remote almost to pray for. For when the Powers 
sent their fleets to the Adriatic, they sent them: with 
imperative instructions that while they should show the 
flag, they had on no account to fire their guns; and a 
fleet which is muzzled can hardly be regarded as a very 
imposing instrument of executive power. But even that 
was regarded, and rightly regarded, as marking a stage 
in the advance of Europe from war to peace. What @ 
much greater advance is marked by the combined action 
of the Powers in Crete? There, for the first time in our 
lifetime, the whole six Powers acted as a unit, not merely 
for giving advice, but.for making known to all the world 
that at last there had been upon this planet a “She Who 
Must, Be Obeyed.” 


A EUROPE WHICH DOES NOT HESITATE TO SHOOT. 


The whistling of those forty shells, which roused so 
many good people in England to a state of frenzied, 
indignation, was as a natal song over the birth of the 
United States of Europe. It is true that we should:all 
have preferred very much that the shells had been fired 
against the Turks, but that is a mere detail. They would 
have been fired against the Turks had the Turks broken 
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bounds. ‘The great fact which dominates the whole 
situation is not the: comparatively trivial detail as to 
which of the combatants were shelled for passing the 
bounds duly laid down by the authority of the represen- 
tatives of Europe, but the fact that when those bounds 
were broken there was a Europe, not only to protest, 
bat to fire. Now the Europe that can fire forty shells is 
an entity very different from the paralysed impotency 
which for so Jong has wring its hands in hopeless despair 
over the bloody welter of the East. 


THE GREEK CASE. 


‘ The story of how it came‘about is very simple, and is 
set forth at length in the Circular issued by the Hellenic 
Government on February 16th. As it is always better to 
let people speak for thomselves, the following summary 
of the Greek case for the raid may be useful :— 

Last year an insurrection broke out in Crete owing to 
the refusal of the Sultan to carry out the engagement 
for a decent Government, which the Powers had guaran- 
teed. The instrument, or Constitution, or Convention, 
by which the Sultan had agreed to make indispensable 
concessions to the demands of the Cretans, is known as 
the Pact of Halepa. From 1889, down t» the present 
moment, that Pact has been violated by the Sultan. 
The Cretans for eight years implorel the Powers to 
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savagery of the Mussulmans, of re-establishing order, of 
securing peace by all necessary measures, so as to avoid for the 
future the recurrence of similar disorders, and to enforce in 
the island the laws of the Hellenic kingdom. 


Of course, this plea, however valid it may appear to 
the unfortunate victims of Turkish savagery, is regarded, 
not in Constantinople alone, as'the regular form in 
which'an ambitious Power wraps its project of conquest. 
The Circular, indeed, hardly deigns to veil the determina- 
tion of the Government of Athens to grab Crete. 

Now, however much we muy desire the ultimate union 
of Crete to Greece, if the-Cretans wish it, it is quite 
obvious that unless the European Powers were to 
abdicate all right to deal with the Eastern Question, this 
action of Greece could not be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. 


THE ONE LAW, “THOU SHALT NOT GRAB!” 


Why this is so can be made clear in a very few sen- 
tences, The dread of a general scramble for the posses- 
sions of the Sultan has been the nightmare of Europe for 
the last fifty years. Nothing but the haggard dread of 
that general overturn and universal scramble has pre- 
vented the Powers from interfering with a high hand to 
restrain the excesszs of Turkish despotism. ‘Ibis dread 





compel’ the Sultan to keep his promise and restore the 
Pact. The Powers did nothing, the Sultan went on 
ignoring their demands, so, in 1896, ‘the Cretans 
appealed to arms. The great Powers asked the 
Greek Government to intervene as meliator with 
the insurgents, which they did. In return for the 
good. offices of Greece, by which the insurrection was 
kept from spreading and confined to their narrow 
limits, the Powers gave Greece a collective guarantes 
that they would obtain from the Sultan a mitigation 
of the miserable lot of the Christians in Crete. The 
Powers then imposed upon the Sultan reforms which, 
although not very sweeping, would, nevertheless, have 
secured an indispensable minimum of good government 
in Crete. The Sultan, however, has many means of 
baffling the will of Europe, and while professing to 
submit, he is believed to have secretly instigated the 
Mussulman population of the island t> set to work to 
render the execution of the reforms impossible. The 
Tarkish garrison,.instead of enforcing the reforms 
promised by the Sultan’s tirman, made common cause 
with the Moham nedans; bloodshed, incendiarism, and 
outrage broke out in Canea anJ in other places on the 
coast.. : 
rae WHAT THE GREEKS DID. 

The fleets of Europe riding in Cretan waters were 
unable: to protect the Christian population, where- 
upon, in view of,the impotence of Europe and. the 
distress of the Greeks; who-form three-fourths of the 





erpeiaticn of the island, the Greek Government 
ecided to take effectual measures for the protection 
of.the insurgents, or, as the Circular phrases it, “to 
protect the members of the Greek nation menaced by 
Mussulman fanaticism.” They despatched three war- 














ships and six torpedo boats as a preventative measure, 
the object being, in the first case, to prevent the , 
landing of any troops sent to reinforce the Turkish 
garrison in Crete. 

a “SND WHY THEY DID IT. 

Then follows this significant passage :- 

The despatch of our fleet is of necessity followed by the des- 
pateh in like manner of a d’armeée, which is now landing 
in Orete with the design of putting a check upon the unbridled 


From Fun.) [February 23, 1897, 


INDIS-CRETE. 


has grown more and more as the armaments of Europo 
have increased. At the time. of the Crimean war a 
European struggle was a picnic compared with the 
earthquake which will follow any collision between the 
two great camps into which Europe is divided. Hence 
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KING GEORGE OF GREECE. 


(Photograph by C. Merlin, Athens.) 


the Powers, shuddering with dread of the threatened 
arming again, have clung with more and more despera- 
tion to the doctrine that, at any costs—without almost 
counting of costs—they must preserve the territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. When the Crimean 
war was ended, they believed. that they could best secure 
the integrity of the Ottoman territory by at the same 
time guaranteeing the independence of the Sultan; but 
the experience of twenty years has taught them that the 
two things are incompatible. If the integrity of the 
Ottoman territory is to be maintained, the independence 
of the Sultan must go by the board. He must do as he 
is told, otherwise his own instincts and traditions will 
infallibly bring his Empire about his ears. But the 
principle of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire con- 
tinues to be the one sheet anchor of Europe.n peace. 
The meaning of that phrase is simply this: “ Hands off 
all round—no grab!” All the Powers have pledged 
themselves over and over again to that policy. They 
cling to it to-day as drowning men clutch at the plank 
which alone stands between them and destruction. 
IF GREECE WERE ALLOWED TO GRAB. 

But when Greece made her dashing raid into Crete, 
she gave the signal for grab in a manner too unmis- 
takable to be tolerated or to be misunderstood. 
Instantly at Belgrade, Sofia, and the Black Mountains, 
all the little Powers who hope to build up their 
dominions into responsible sovereignties by appropriat- 
ing the fragments of Turkish territory lying on their 
frontiers, were galvanised into a state of intense excite- 
ment and alarm. Was the great game of “grab” so 
long postponed by the united efforts of Europe really 
about to begin? If the Powers had faltered or had 
shown the least hesitation in taking a resolute and 
vigorous line in Crete, the war beacons would have flared 
along the whole Macedonian frontier, and Europe would 
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have been face to face in three months with the long- 
dreaded winding up of the sick man’s estate. 
THE ACTION OF THE POWERS. 

Fortunately the Powers did not hesitate. -The 
challenge of Greece was too imperious, and her Circular 
had left them no way of escape. If she had offered 
to place her fleet and her troops at the disposition of the 
Powers for the purpose of police in Crete pending the 
establishment of a government which would be no 
longer dependent upvn the will of the Sultan, things 
might have gone differently. But there was no mistaking 
the Greek challenge. The Government of Athens was 
not going a raiding merely for the purpose of philan- 
thropy. The declared object of their corps d’armée was 
to enforce in the island the laws of the Hellenic kingdom. 
Under the spur of this defiance, seeing their one and 
only sacred principle threatened with summary demo- 
lition, Europe at last sprang into being. The admirals 
in Cretan waters received instructions to land contin- 
gents and occupy Canea, while their ships were instructed 
to patrol the coast of the island. 

THE EUROPEAN CONCERT MAKES COMMON MUSIC. 

The orders thus given were promptly executed, and 
the world saw with amazement and satisfaction for the 
first time the birth of a European army and a European 
fleet. The polyglot company «f English, French, Russian, 
German, Italian and Austrian marines who took posses- 
sion of Canea in the name of Europe, did a deed which 
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PRINCE GEORGE OF GREECE. 
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will be long 
famous in-the 
history of man- 
kind. Buta joint 
occupation, useful 
and significant as 
it is; was less 
significant and 
less useful than 
the demonstration 
which followed 
that Europe was 
not only capable 
of occupying as a 
unit, but also of 
taking part by 
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raiders from 
Greece. The 
Greek raiders 
must return 

_ home, and the 
game of “ grab” 
perem ptorily 
stop. Should the 
Greek Govern- 
ment refuse, 
ulterior measures 
will be adopted, 
including if neces- 
sary that most 
effective of al) 
methods of coer- 
cion, the blockade 
of the capital. 
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There has been 
of course a wild 
outcry on the 
part of those 





Turks who were 
garrisoning _its 
outposts, that there must be no fighting, at any rate within 
certain limits. The warning was clear there was to be no 
ge advance upon Canea. That city was in the occupa- 
ion of Europe. The insurgents, aided by the Greek 
regular forces, could only attack the city by making war 
upon the allied Powers. An intimation was therefore sent 
to the insurgent camp, warning them that their advance 
beyond a cerfain point would be regarded as an act of 
war, and treated accordingly. The insurgents and the 
Greeks being no dowbt incredulous as to whether at last 
this long paralysed and impotent concert had actually 
gained sufficient vitality to be able to shoot, set the 
warning at defiance and advanced across the line drawn 
by Europe and began their attack upon the Turkish 
position. 

THE RESULT AND ITS SEQUEL. 


It was a critical moment, but fortunately the admirals 
did ‘not hesitate to shoot, They fired forty shells into 
the ranks of the advancing insurgents; the most of 
them we are proud to know were fired by the ships 
of the Power which claims, not without grounds, to be 
Queen:of the Seas. The insurgents fell back, and forth- 
with* Athens and the more feather-headed section of the 
European ‘press spluttered and fumed in fierce indigna- 
tion. English Liberals, some of whom at, least should 
from their own experience have risén superior to the 
temptation, could not resist the opportunity of making 
party capital out of what was a necessity of interna- 
tional peace. Despite the spluttering and fuming, 
perhaps partly on account of it, the Powers drew more 
closely together and decided to continue in their work of 
pacification. 

THE POLICY OF EUROPE. 

After repeated communications between the capitals 
and several Cabinets, they decided to take the Cretan 
business in hand, with the resolution to use the 
executive of united Europe for the purpose of coercing 
both the Greeks and the Sultan. The pacification of 
Crete, the establishment of a decent human Government 
in that distracted island, is no longer to be left to the 
initiative of the Sultan, or allowed to be grasped by the 








amongst us who 
are unable to dis- 
tinguish between the gratification of Greek territorial 
ambitions and the redress of the grievances of the 
suffering population, but there is good reason to believe 
that the Powers will stand firm and that the King of the 
Hellenes will submit with a good grace when he is 
manifestly under the compulsion of irresistible force. 
As for the Sultan, he counts for little or nothing so 
long as the Powers hold together, and after this object- 
lesson of the dangers which they face by doing nothing, 
it is not likely they will again relapse into their hopeless. 
condition of paralysis. 


THE CRUX OF THE POLICE. 


The chief difficulty will lie in the policeing of Crete. 
The creation of an international force would seem to be 
the obvious next step, although it is possible that the 
Greek forces landed in the island might be utilised as a 
European gendarinerie, it being perfectly understood that 
there was to be no cession of Crete to Greece. 

If it should be found that Europe is capable, not 
merely of occupying the capital of Crete, of shelling 
the combatants who refuse to keep within bounds in 
Crete, but also of establishing an autonomous constitu- 
tion in the island, and furnishing it with an adequate 
force for the maintenance of order, then we.may reason- 
ably expect to find that this great object-lesson as to the 
existence of a living Europe will have the most salutary 
effects in other parts of the Sultan’s dominions. Europe, 
in short, will have undertaken seriously the liquidation of 
the Ottoman Empire. 


THE TWO FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES. 


Crete is an excellent province’ to begin with, and there 
is reason to believe the Powers have clearly grasped the 
two fundamental principles upon which alone any pacific 
re-arrangement of the East can be accomplished. The 
first is that the territorial integrity of the Sultan of 
Turkey must be maintained to the uttermost, and the 
second is like unto it—the direct exercise of the Sultan’s 
authority must be eliminated to the uttermost. 

While recognising so fully and frankly the necessity 
of eliminating the Sultan’s authority from Crete, it would 
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be absurd not to admit as fully and frankly the fact 
that the Cretans are by no means archangels. The 
Apostle Paul gave them a bad character, and as Grant 
Duff reminded us last month, they have changed very 
little from what they were in the time of Polybius. The 
reader will find very little difficulty in understanding the 
sition if he remembers that Crete is the Ireland of 

‘urkey. 

CRETE AS THE IRELAND OF THE TURK. 


The Mussuimans of Crete are for the most part 
as much Greeks as the Christians, just as the Irish 
Protestants of Belfast are as much Irish as the 
Catholics of the South and West. The proportion 
between Mussulman and Christians in Crete is very 
much the same as the proportion between Protestants 
and Catholics in Ireland. The Protestants, like the 
Moslems, are in a majority in towns like Belfast and 
Londonderry, which can be shelled from the sea coast. 
The Christians, like the Catholics in Ireland, are an 
immense majority in the interior. The Mussulmans, 
like the Orangemen, have an outside Power at their back. 
The Christians, like the Irish who draw supplies from their 
kinsfolk in America, depend upon subscriptions and 
agitators and organisers from Greece. 


A PARALLEL NEARER HOME. 


Imagine the power of England goné into decay to 
such an extent that the European Powers had to take a 
hand in the settlement of Ireland, and you have very 
much the same kind of position that existed in Crete at 
the beginning of the year. Then suddenly imagine an 
outbreak of the Belfast Orangemen incited by Tory 
emissaries from England for the purpose of preventing 
the execution of a scheme of Home Rule drawn up by 
the European Powers and imposed by force upon England. 
There would be of course massacres of Protestants in the 
interior as a kind of tit-for-tat for the massacres of 
Catholics in Ulster. In the midst of all this imagine the 
arrival of an American fleet off Belfast and of the land- 
ing of a small American army in Bantry Bay. There 
you would have the position exactly as it is to-day. The 
Powers, confronted first by the outbreak of Protestant 
savagery in Belfast, would use their warships to protect 
the harried Catholic population escaping from the sticks 
and stones of the Orangemen, but would be not less 
affronted by the unusual apparition of the American 
troops. Unless they were prepared to allow Ireland to slip 
out of their hands altogether, they would be compelled 
to send the Americans back. At the same time they 
would have to take vigorous measures to secure the 
establishment of the system of Home Rule which they 
had previously extorted from England, but the applica- 
tion of which had been hindered by Orange bigotry. If 
we keep this parallel in mind it will at once appear that 
the crux of the whole position after the American regular 
forces are turned out, will lie in the creation of an 
executive with an adequate police force to maintain 
peace in the distracted island. Otherwise the departure 
of the Americans would be the signal for a general 
throat-cutting all round. 
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So it will be in Crete. The whole future of the peace 
of that island will depend upon whether the Governor of 
the province is a strong man with an adequate police at 
his command and sufficient money to pay for them. 
Europe can supply all three requirements, but it would 
be a fatal mistake to forget that any two of these without 
the third would leave the last state of the island worse 
than the first. 

A TIMELY RAID, 

Of the ecstasy of enthusiasm roused by the action of 
Greece, the best literary expression is to be found in Mr. 
William Watson’s noble poem, “ Hellas, Hail,” which 
appeared in the Daily Chronicle. I quote the following 
stanzas, which express what everybody more or less felt :— 

Little land so great of heart, 
’*Midst a world so abject grown, 
Must thou play thy glorious part, 
Hellas, gloriously alone ? 
Shame on Europe’s arms, if she 
Leave her noblest work to thee! 


While she slept her sleep of death, 
Thou hast dared and thou hast done; 
Faced the Shape whose dragon breath 
Fouls the splendour of the sun. 
Thine to show the world the way, 
Thine the only deed to-day. 


Thou, in this thy starry hour, 
Sittest throned all thrones above. 
Thou art more than pomp and power, 
Thou art liberty and love. 
Doubts and fears in dust be trod : 
On, thou mandatory of God ! 


Not since first thy wine-dark wave _ 
Laughed in multitudinous mirth, 

Hath a deed more pure and brave 
Flushed the wintry cheek of Earth. 

There is heard no melody 

Like thy footsteps on the sea, 


But because Greece raided in the nick of time and 
saved Crete, that is no reason why she should be allowed 
to grab the island as if it were loot seized in the plunder 
of an Empire. 

Mr. Swinburne has also been inspired fo sing the 
praise of Hellas, and the Nineteenth Ce ntury for March 
publishes a short poem of five three-line stanzas, “ For 
Greece and Crete.” The fourth stanza, which is the best, 
runs as follows, but it will be seen that Mr. Swinburne 
has not only been anticipated in time by Mr. Watson, 
but there is much more fire in the younger poet :— 
Greece, where only men whose manhood was as godhead ever 


trod, 

Bears the blind world witness yet of light wherewith her feet 
are shod : 

Freedom, armed of Greece, was always very man and very 
God. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN JHE REVIEWS. 





WARS AND RUMOURS OF WARS. 


In the periodicals for March there is quite a glut of articles discussing the prospects of war and peace, together 


with others which more or less relate to the same subject, 


Instead of dealing with each separately, I think the 


reader may prefer to have them grouped together so that he can deal with them as a whole. 


IL.—CIVILISATION AND THE POWDER-CART. 
By Lorp WotsEtey. 


The United Service Magazine fo: March opens with a 
very interesting report of the lecture which Lord 
Wolseley, the Commander-in-Chief of the British army, 
delivered to the British Institution on “ War and Pre- 
parations for War.” Lord Wolseley’s text, although he 
does not quote it, is H. Bigelow’s familiar verse, in 
which, after condemning war in the abstract as horrid, 
he maintains that notwithstanding civilisation is often 
indebted for a lift to the powder-cart. 

WAR GOOD FOR THE SOLDIER. 

Lerd Wolseley’s way of phrasing it is as follows :— 

I should be very sorry if anything I may say here this evening 
could be twisted into a seeming approval of war. But yet I 
cannot forget that, “as out of the strong comes forth sweet- 
ness,” so war with all its eviis calls out and puts to the proof 
some of the highest-and best qualitiesof man. Fearlessness, 
daring, endurance, contempt of death, self-sacrifice, readiness 
to die for country or some other sacred cause—all these are 
virtues which have often saved nations when at their last 


p. 

May I venture to remind you of the many manly and noble 
virtues required by the soldier to fit him for his great share in 
this defence of the nation? He must learn to endure hunger, 
thirst, heat and cold; to undergo hardships and privations 
uncomplainingly, and to die when necessary for the safety or 
honour of his country. 

The training involved in all this preparation for war is 
an invigorating antidote against that luxury and effeminacy 
which destroy nations, as well as individuals. This naticnal 
training keeps healthy and robust the manhood of a State, 
and in saving it from degeneration nobly serves the cause of 
civilisation. 

May I advise you to study our little wars of the last half 
century, and to note for yourselves the effect they have had 
upon civilisation? We are prone to remember them only for 
having increased our territory, and opened up new markets 
for our commerce. But is it not war that has widened the 
circle of civilisation in all regions of the earth ? 


WAR GOOD FOR CIVILISATION. 


Wi:erever we hoist our flag, there we honestly strive—not 
always, I confess, with ccmplete succcss—to establish those 
immutable principles of even-handed justice, and of an improved 
morality, which are the best evidence of an improved civilisa- 
tion. Asa nation, we can point with pride to territories once 
barbarous but now civilised, in every quarter of the globe where 
we have, or used to have, garrisons. We lLonestly try to act as 
if we were rather the trustees of civilisation than the occupiers 
of soil acquired through conquest. We do not selfishly lock 
up the provinces so acquired, and hold them exclusively for 
ourselves or for our trade. 

In other words, ladies and gentlemen, the wars which extend 
our frontiers bring new territory under the influence of mis- 
sionary work, of our laws, and of our civilisation. 

It is commonly and wisely said that trade and commerce 
follow our flag, but I contend we can assert with equal truth 
that Christianity and civilisation, with all their attendant 
blessings, press forward very closely with both flag and 
commerce. 


WAR GOOD FOR HUMANITY. 

Yet, without doubt, many wars further the best interests of 
humanity—wars, for instance, with barbarous nations—and it 
is curious to note that, as historians now tell us, the whole 
spirit of modern liberty had its origin with the rude ani 
barbarous hordes which destroyed the Roman Empire. History 
tells us aiso that upon many occasions when nations hail 
begun to decline and to deteriorate in fibre, war has often 
acted as a sharp corrective of sloth and luxury and that want 
of national spirit which is the outward sign of internal decay. 

WAR GOOD FOR MORALITY. 

As I read history, I find that lying, cheating, sensuality in 
its worst forms, and all the unmanly habits and practices of 
an effeminate and over-civilised people, overtook nations as at 
Constantinople when their military spirit and fighting quali- 
ties declined. A sound, healthy, military spirit gives strength 
toa people. It is the guardian of the honour and interests 
cf a nation, the safeguard of its freedom and liberties, the 
purifier of its civilisation, its defence against enemies from 
without, and degeneracy from within. 

When the warlike instincts of a people decline, when the 
drill-sergeant and the gymnastic instructor are replaced in a 
nation’s estimation by the ballet-dancer and the singer, not 
only does national power decline, but all healthy civilisation 
scems also to perish with it. 

THE ARMY THE BEST PUBLIC TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Lord Wolseley points out with much enthusiasm the 
physica! and moral advantagcs resulting from the two 
years’ continuous military service which is exacted from 
Continental youth, and he claims that even our little army, 
small as it is, renders an inestimable service in raising 
the physique of the general population and improving 
their morality :— 

Last year, and it was a fuir average year, the numbers 
enlisted for the regular forces, the Militia, the Yeomanry and 
the Volunteers amounicd to over 120,000 men. Now I stoutly 
maintain that civilisation in the United Kingdom is pro tanto 
the gainer, for every one of those recruits when discharged 
will be a better man, a better citizen, than he was the day he 
first put on Her Majesty’s uniform. How many thousands of 
men are thus annually saved from falling into bad ways by 
joining the greatest of all our public schools—I mean the 
Army—and by what they Jearn in that most excellent of all 
public training colleges! May I not, therefore, claim for our 
national Army the position of being a great agency constantly 
at work amongst us ? 

Lord Wolseley’s practical conclusion is not that 
universal military service should be introduced into 
this country, but that gymnasiums should be established 
in every school-house :— 

I am no advocate for the introduction here of the Conti- 
nental military system, but I should very much like to see 
some compulsory system of universal physical training 
established by law for all the young men and women of the 
kingdom. 


II.—A SCHEME FOR THE DEFENCE OF LONDON. 


In the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
for February there is reported at length a lecture 
delivered by Captain W. H. Harrison in the theatre of 
the Institution, together with a discussion following 
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_ thereupon. 
~ of England. Should London be fortified ?” Lieutenant- 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


Captain Harrison’s subject is “ The invasion 


General G. H. Moncrieff, who was in the chair, said that 
Captain Harrison had served in the British, French and 
German armies and was a man who had thought a great 
deal about his profession. Captain Harrison maintains that 
(1) England can be invaded, and easily invaded; (2) if 
she is invaded, there is no doubt at all that London will 
be the invaders’ objective ; and further, that the existing 
means for beating the said invader, if once she should 
have established herself upon our coast, leaves much to 
be desired. His proposal is to fortify London on the lines 
laid down in the following paragraph. He says:— 

In this rough sketch here, I have marked sixteen points for 
large permanent works, to show you the perimeter and also 
the distances between the large works. The latter would be 
distant some 12 to 18 miles from the General Post Office, 
and the distance between these works would vary from 4} to 
84 miles, according to the nature of the ground. The pcints 
I have marked are, commencing in the north-east— 


1. Waltham Abbey. 2. Abridge. 

3. Romford. 4. Rainham. 

5. Dartford. 6. Farningham. 

7. Steer Hill. 8. Hogborough Hill. 
9, Flint Hill. 10. Merstham. 


11. Boxhill. 12 Esher. 
13. Kempton. 14, Hounslow. 
15. Harrow. 16, Wrotham Park. 
The purchase of the ground, under Act of 
Parliament, for the erection of the works, 
say, 800 acres, at an average of £420 an 





acre, would be ' ‘ - ‘ é £336,000 

For construction of sixteen works at, say, 
£320,000 per work . 7 P . £5,120,000 
Atotalof . £5,456,000 


Although it might cost another five millions for 
material of war and incidental expenses, Captain 
Harrison thinks it would be cheap at the price. The 
discussion which followed was characterised by any- 
thing but unanimity. One of the speak-rs advocated 
very strongly the training of the young and rising 
generation in the arts of war. He said :— 

You want to teach the children in your Board Schools, 
your National Schools, and even in your Voluntary Schools, 
from the age of ten, to shoot with the Morris Tube; so that 
there shall be no doubt that any man going into the field, 
with one hundred cartridges, carries seventy lives in his 
pouch. Those are the points to which your attention should 
be directed. 

In summing up the result of the discussion, Lieutenant- 
General Moncrieff said :— 

If the Government would only make up their minds and 
tell the country what is required, then we might get this 
organisation. [ am quite certain, however, of this, that the 
Intelligence Department must have plans that, in case of 
invasion, lay down how they would occupy ground, and how 
they would utilise the Regular Army, Militia, and Volunteers. 
This there can be no doubt about, and by degrees—it is no 
secret—stores are, for military purposes, being erected. At 
Caterham, for instance, there are large stores, and such stores 
are being prepared in various places. There are positions 
between here and the south coast, a long way from London, 
which you might almost say are impregnab!e, with just a few 
earthworks. 

In the National Review Mr. Spenser Wilkinson explains 
the Government scheme of defence, of which his chief 
criticism is that the most essential part has never been 
carried out! The gist of the whole arrancement was the 
telling off of Volunteer artillery and infantry to the 
number of 120,000 men and 233 guns to defend certain 
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positions in the lines of defence, and the making them 
familiar by frequent practice with the places and duties 
thus assigned. He also objects to the Government 
seeming to sanction Sir Elward Hamley’s assumption 
that only half of the Volunteers called out could be 
reckoned on for service, the other half being expected 
to be engaged by turn in prosecuting their usual 
avocations. 


IIl.—IS FRANCE AT ENGLAND’S MERCY? 
Yes. By M. Georges CLEMENCEAU. 


M. Georges Clemenceau contributes an elaborate article 
on the French Navy in the North American Keview for 
February. The chief importance of this article lies not 
in the historical retrospect which he indulges in at such 
length as to compel him to postpone the important part 
of his article until the next month, but in his very 
emphatic tribute to the position of dominance which 
England holds in Europe at the present moment, 

The article is well worth reading if only to reassure 
somewhat down-hearted Britons. In the opinion of 
M. Georges Clemenceau, Europe is divided into two 
camps, while England, untrammelled by any alliance, is 
ready to play the part of arbiter whenever the critical 
moment comes. The French fleet, he says, might be a 
potent auxiliary to the French armies if it were not for 
the British fleet, but with the British fleet ready to strike 
when the occasion arises, the French fleet is impotent 
and useless : — 

France has a pre-eminent interest in making sure of 
English neutrality in case of a contest with the Triple 
Alliance, Is she capable of forcing this neutrality on her 
enemy of centuries? That is a question which, as the case 
stands, it is difficult to answer. It is, however, the primary 
condition of success, and if it is lacking, no amount of bravery 
can make up for the deficiency in our means of defence, On 
account of the position of her coast, she finds herself, so to 
speak, within range of England’s guns, and therefore obliged 
to anticipate the interference of this last power, under the 
penalty of falling at any moment into a position almost 
desperate if attacked by all. 

But the mere conception of an extension of the French: 
naval forces necessarily implies an English neutrality. If 
this neutrality should fail—if, as she did a century ago, 
England should join the continental coalition—France would 
find herself suddenly thrown into such peril that there would 
appear to be no hope of her ultimate success. 

Will the temptation, he says, not be too great, should 
war break out, for England to intervene in defence of her 
own States? It will be, he says, a great opportunity— 
when Europe will be annihilating herself with her own hands, 
to interfere without any risk in the contest and seize the 
greatest profits. To refuse to recognise this eventuality, as 
French strategists have systematically been doing until now, 
is pure folly, the more inexplicable from the fact that England 
could not allow us to beat Italy on the sea, without by the 
same blow losing her most powerful means of action against us 
in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Under those conditions, while we have the utmost interest 
in avoiding at this very moment a conflict between France 
and England, how is it posible for us to divert the chance of 
British intervention if not by threatening our neighbours with 
a warfare of cruise and privateering, which woukl be so 
disastrous to them, instead of stupidly offering, as we do, the 
antiquated contest by squadron in which they have every 
reason to feel assured of victorv. We haye, in fact, sacrificed 
to the pompous conception of the squadron cuntest, and to its 
foremost implement, the ironclad, the defence of our harboars 
and coasts, and our surest means of offensive action, the 
privateering or mercantile war, of which the case of the 
Alabama alone is sufficient to recall the dreadful results. 
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Without a rational organisation of our seaboard by means of a 
fleet of cruisers supported by a strongly protected and pro- 
vided base-line, we cannot by any means check England. 


IV.—COULD SPAIN THRASH THE UNITED 
STATES? 


Yrs. By a Forzian Navat OFFIcEr. 


The February number of the North American Review 
contains a remarkable article by a foreign naval officer, 
who discusses with some care the question whether, if 
the United States were to quarrel with Spain over Cuba, 
Spain would not be able to render a very good account of 
her assailant. He says :— 

The coasts of Spain are accessible with difficulty, and are 
well fortified. Spain has a great advantage over the United 
States so far as geographical situation and coast defences are 
concerned. With regard to Cuba‘ and Porto Rico matters are 
somewhat different. The United States might succeed in 
making an attack ona few accessible places in these two 
islands, but they would first have to wipe the Spanish fleet 
from the seas. On the other hand, as long as Spanish vessels 
were afloat, only a few of. the twenty-seven principal ports of 
this country would be absolutely safe from their guns. Owing 
to the enormous extent of the seaboard of this country the 
American fleet, with only a very few auxiliary vessels ayail- 
able, could not possibly defend the entire coast. 

All the vessels worth speaking of, which the United States 
could bring into action on the Atlantic at present, number 
twenty-nine, and these figures include the passenger steamers 
the Paris, the New York, the St. Lowis, and the St. Paul. 

Spain, on the contrary, could muster into action on the 
Atlantic about forty-five vessels, including the vessels of the 
Spanish Trans-Atlantic Company, ten of which could be con- 
verted without delay into efficient cruisers. 

A comparison between the two fleets shows that the United 
States fleet, though stronger in powerful battleships and guns, 
does not, from a naval point of view, form a unit, lacking as it 
does the necessary auxiliary vessels for combat, such as swift 
gun-boats, torpedo destroyers, and torpedo-boats. 

The Spanish fleet is perfectly homogeneous. Her battle- 
ships, while by no means as powerful as the American ones, 
are swifter and all carry a full complement of officers and men, 
a complement that, thanks to her system of conscription, can 
be constantiy kept up by drawing on her reserves. 

These, however, are not the only advantages Spain would 
have in a naval encounter with the United States. Her plan 
undoubtedly would be to protect Porto Rico and Cuba to the 
best of her ability, and wage a naval guerilla war on the 
coasts of the United States, dodging all serious engagements 
on the high seas except when the advantages were in her 
favour and her risks limited. With her auxiliary vessels, 
numerically stronger than those of the United States, she 
would harass the American ships until both officers and crews 
would be exhausted by the terrible strain of vigilance and 
double watches. 

Spain, before attempting to inflict serious damage upon 
places on the American coast, would certainly try to cut off 
the connection between the two American squadrons operating 
in the West Indies and to attack each separately. Should she 
succeed in doing this, or be able only to force the American 
fleet into a position where she could make an attack front and 
rear in the seas between Cuba and Porto Rico, I cannot see 
how the American fleet could escape serious injury, if not 
defeat. 

To conclude, then, it is evident that the United States in 
such a war could do but little lasting damage to Spain, while 
the latter power, though she would not be able to defeat the 
United States, could easily inflict losses amounting to many 
hundred millions of dollars. 





ANTIQUARIANS of the railroad as well as the general 
reader will turn with interest to Mr. Alfred Mathews’ 
“Pioneer Locomotives in England and America,” in the 
February number of the American Engineering. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE BRITISH IN BASUTOLAND. 
An AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO JOHN BULL. 


Mr Povu.tney BicELow, continuing his interesting 
series of papers on “ White Man’s Africa ” in Harper’s for 
March, describes his visit to Basutoland. He entered 
Basutoland from the Orange Free State. He was strongly 
prejudiced in favour of the Boers, and against the British, 
but what he saw when he entered the British Protectorate, 
and made his way to the house of the British resident, 
staggered him not a little :— 


At last, in the midst of most complete savagery, was an 
English home presided over by an accomplished and amiable 
English lady, whose husband held imperial rule over a quarter 
of a million naked negroes, not one of whom, probably, could 
explain by what means Mr. Lagden exercised his extraordinary 
authority. There was not a single redcoat to shield them 
against insurrection ; there was not a single white policeman 
to guard their door. The Lagden family in Basutoland is 
separated from all the world almost as completely as though 
on a rock in the ocean. If a single chief refused to obey 
the order of this British resident, there is no visible force 
at his command by which he could bring that chief to his 
knees. i 

THE BLACK MAN’S QUEEN. 


Bui fortunately there are invisible forces which even the 
negro can understand. Every chief in the Basuto country, 
and through him every black warrior—I might almost say 
every black man from the Zambesi to the Cape—is brought up 
in the faith that there is far away a white Queen, who, like a 
goddess of the ancients, can be invoked for the protection of 
the black. English rule in South Africa has been rough and 
ready in many cases, but, so far as the black man is concerned, 
has been vastly more humane than that of the black man 
towards his fellow-blacks. Even to-day the black man prefers 
English rule to that of Portugal, France, or Germany, and 
this not merely because the English Government has more 
jealously guarded the rights of black natives, but because 
England is credited with greater powers of enforcing her 
wishes than any other government. 


Mr. Bigelow describes the various things he saw in 
Basutoland; among others a polo match, in which the 
black mounted police took a hand side by side with their 
white officers. Mr. Bigelow says :— 


I little thought that in Africa itself I should ever find white 
officers in a polo scrimmage locking mallets with negro pri- 
vates. In Germany such an occurrence would be regarded as 
highly detrimental to discipline. 


WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE IN BASUTOLAND. 


As I rode about with Mr. Lagden, and heard him 
recite some of his experiences in this country, the feeling 
irresistibly took possession of me that I had at last 
reached the one land where governing was easy and the 
people contented, where a white woman could walk 
from one end of it to the other with no care for her 
personal safety, and where the whole black population lived 
in harmony with their chiefs, their neighbours, and the para- 
mount power represented by the flag of England. In all 
Basutoland is not a single mile of railway ; not a single road; 
not a single mining-shaft; not a single drinking-shop; not a 
single newspaper; not a single demagogue, anarchist, mechani- 
cal piano, or any of the other plagues which to-day make pro- 
gress difficult if not dangerous. The negroes whom I met in 
the fields all seemed in a laughing mood, in spite of the fact 
that their crops had been very bad because of the locust 
plague; the people along the way all appeared cheerful in 
their salutations; the country had no tramps, no drunkards, 
no paupers, no politicians, and the little jail which I inspected 
at Maseru appeared to be there quite as a matter of form; in 
fact, I rather suspect that the dozen or so inmates of that jail 
belonged either to the Cape Colony or the Transvaal. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOW THE BASUTOS COULD HELP ENGLAND. 


It is very satisfactory to have such an emphatic tribute 
from an American observer as to the excellence of the 
‘work of peacemaker which Britain is carrying on in all 
parts of the world. The Basutos may not have been 
altogether rightly handled in the past, but at present 
they constitute, according to Mr. Bigelow, an invaluable 
reserve of fighting valour, on which England can draw 
almost at will :— 

I am convinced that, in the event of serious war in South 
Africa, England would find from amongst the Basutos an army 
of black volunteers ready to march against any enemy so long 
as they were led by white officers who understood their busi- 
ness. And what I say of the Basutos is equally true of the 
Zulus, and will, under proper conditions, soon be equally true 
throughout South and Central Africa, ‘he drill of the Basuto 
mounted police was an exceedingly simple one as compared 
with the drill which a European soldier would consider neces- 
sary; but for South Africa it was quite sufficient. Indeed, 
the Basuto, before he enters the ranks, is a better fighting- 
man than the average European soldier after three years of 
drilling; for, as a recruit, he is already an accomplished horse- 
man, an excellent marksman, and familiar with the duties of 
a scout. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICAN TRUSTS. 


WE in England have long made up our minds about 
the iniquity of the great industrial trusts under which 
the nominally free Republic of the West is groaning; but 
it may be interesting to see how these nefarious corpora- 
tions strike a Frenchman. M. Paul-Dubois has a very 
good article in the first February number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes on “'The Industrial Monopolies of the 
United States.” 

The frequently dangerous tendency of modern indus- 
trial evolution towards concentration is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the United States, where there is 
scarcely a single important branch of industry which 
does not furnish some example of the growing centralisa- 
tion of the forces of production. Sir Edmund Monson, 
in his recent speech to the American University Club in 
Paris, declared that the successful revolt of the American 
colonies was a blessing both for the colonies themselves 
and for the mother country. But it may, perhaps, 
legitimately be asked whether the economic development 
of the United States would not have been greater if they 
had simply acquired the practical independence now 
enjoyed by Canada, Australia, and the other English 
colonies, instead of being caught in the iron grasp of a 
rigid constitution confessedly powerless to deal effectively 
with so serious a menace to the national prosperity as 
the growth of industrial monopolies. 


MONOPOLIES GOOD AND BAD. 

Of course a monopoly is not always a bad thing. Such 
industries as railways, telegraphs, telephones, gas and 
electric lighting, and so on, can hardly be carried on at a 
profit without exclusive powers, subject of course to strict 
Parliamentary control. A monopoly only becomes dan- 
gerous to the State when it acquires control over some 
absolutely necessary article of common use, such for 
example as oil or matches, There are two ways of 
creating a trust in America. The first, to which alone 
the term “ trust” should strictly speaking be applied, is 
effected in the following manner. A majority of the 
shares in each of a number of local companies or firms 
carrying on the same or allied industries are placed in 
the hands of a council of trustees, composed, of course, 
of the best business men available in the various com- 
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panics and firms, who are thereby invested with absolute 
power, and the shareholders have nothing to do but to 
draw their dividends, which are usually large. Of this 
system the famous Standard Oil Trust was the pioneer. 
Lhe second method is to fuse all the companies or firms in a 
particular industry into one big new corporation, which 
buys up the various small establishments by giving its 
own shares in payment, or simply buys in the open 
market a majority of the shares of the various com- 
pauies. That was the method employed by the Diamond 
Match Syndicate, the history of which, however, must 
not be taken as a type of the fortunes of all such 
syndicates. Of the two methods the first is probably 
on the whole the most profitable, because the council 
of trustees, having no legal existence, is able to work in 
absolute secrecy not subject to any inconvenient control 
by the shareholders. 


THE EFFEOT OF TRUSTS. 


The eomplete ascendency of such trusts over an 
industry injures the State in several ways. In the first 
place a rise, more or less considerable, in the retail price 
of the commodity thus “ cornered ” is almost inevitable. 
Such rise is bad because it is wholly artificial, and is not 
the normal result of the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. Secondly, it crushes out individual 
liberty and local initiative. Thirdly, though it 
increases the purchasing power of a comparatively 
small number of shareholders, it reduces the pur- 
chasing power of a much greater number of workers by 
reducing their wages. M. Paul-Dubois mentions a 
number of smaller “pools,” “combinations,” and 
“rings,” in the United States, which do not differ sub- 
stantially from the great corporations for which they 
generally pave the way. 

THE MOVEMENT AGAINST MONOPOLIES. 

In 1887 opinion in America began to bestir itself 
against the abuse of trusts. From 1889 to 1892 the 
legislatures of eighteen States passed the most stringent 
laws against monopolies, but the trusts contrived to 
evade them, and they only had the effect of injuring 
legitimate industrial enterprise. As for the law of 
Congress of July 2nd, 1890, it was unconstitutional in 
that it exceeded the rights of Congress, and was besides 
so drawn as to threaten the existence of trades unions. 
Legislation has been found by experience to be practically 


useless. Monopoly in the States is the child of high 
protection. An immediate remedy for trusts is to be 


found in free trade, though it is probable that world- 
wide free trade would produce the even more gigantic 
evil‘of international monopolies. M. Paul-Dubois makes 
some useful suggestions, e.g., that the great syndicates 
should no longer be allowed to work in the dark, that 
the personal responsibility of the administrators should 
be clearly defined, and that all control of the trusts 
should be withdrawn from the States and centralised in 
the hands of Congress. Finally, he comes to the com- 
forting conclusion that these syndicates are in time 
ruined by their abuses, and that, broadly speaking, those 
trusts prosper most which on the whole deal fairly with 
the public. Which is all very well; but what about the 
interests of the public while this survival of the fittest is 
going on? 





“THroveH the Swamps to Benin,” by one who there 
met the ill-fated Major Crawford, is the subject of a very 
vivid sketch in Macmillan’s. The impression conveyed 
of the whole region is gruesome in the extreme. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH CHARTERLAND. 
By tHe Rev. Jonn MACKENZIE. 


Artrr keeping silence for many years, and burying 
. himself completely in the little mission station at 
Hankey, thé Rev. John Mackenzie has emerged from 
his retreat in order to impeach the British South African 
Company in the pages of the Contemporary Review for 
March. Everything that Mr. Mackenzie says ought 
always to be received with attention and considered 
with respect. If British authority to-day exists North 
of Lake Tanganyika, we owe it to Mr. Mackenzie more than 
- to any other man, excepting Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie wished that this should be done in a different 
way from that in which Mr. Rhodes did it. I 
have never denied that Mr. Mackenzie’s might have 
been a much better way if we could have suc- 
ceeded in screwing up the Home Government to the 
point of accepting direct responsibility for the whole of 
the African Hinterland. Unfortunately, although Mr. 
Mackenzie did his level best, and we all helped him as 
best we*knew how, we soon found that there was abso- 
lutely no possibility of getting the thing done as 
Mr. Mackenzie wanted it done. We were thereforo 
compelled to fall back on second best. Mr. Mackenzio 
did not like the second best. He disliked the Chartered 
Company on principle; and when the territory was 
handed over to Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Mackenzie retired from 
public life, and for years has maintained a strictly 
observant attitude, seldom or never putting in a singlo 
word that would tend to increase the difficulties of thoso 
endeavouring, although, as he believed, under unfortunate 
conditions, to establish some kind of government and 
civilisati6n in Matabeleland. 


THE ORIGINAL SIN OF THE COMPANY. 


Now, however, he finds it impossible to remain silent 
any longer, and in the Contemporary Review he sets fort’: 
with due deliberation and with the utmost gravity his 
indictment of all that the Ciartered Company has don? 
from first to Jast. He repeats his original objection to 
ertrusting the responsibilities of government to a Com- 
‘pany primarily financial, and he points out in detail 
how here, there, and elsewhere this fatal fault, tho 
original sin of the Company, has made itself felt. Tho 
article will no doubt be read carefully by all the members 
of the South African Committee, and all those who are 
interested in the future of the Dark Coutinent. 


ITS NATIVE POLICY, 


It will be impossible to summarise the whole here, 
but the chief point, and that which will tell most 
in England, is his impeachment of the native policy of 
the Company :— 


The native policy of the Company as to labour was such as 
to discourage any wholesome human feeling of interdependence 
between the white man and the dark. The settler had only to 
address the nearest Native Commissioner, and state what 
labour he needed. Of course it is in the nature of some men 
to be kinder than others. I bring no charge of inhumanity 
against the settlers in Matabeleland, in the false position in 
which they found themselves under the Company. So far 
as-I have made out, Englishmen have never been in such 
a position with reference to labour since the passing of 
the Emancipation Act. For some reasons out-and-out slavery 
might, in practice, have been kinder; for the slave, like the 
horse, had always to be looked after; whereas, under the 
Company, a sound man could always be had who would 
replace a man who had become incapable of work. This 
system was worked out through the Native Commissioners, of 
whom we have already heard in ecnnection with the cattle. 


If it was not cattle that were wanted at Buluwayo or else- 
where, but men, then the number was given to the Induna by 
the Commissioner, and they were to be at once forthcoming, 
If the Induna tried to explain that his people had been work- 
ing for another white master, and that that white man had 
asked for more, and the Induna would prefer that his people 
should work for that master, as they had got accustomed to 
him, the Induna was told by the Commissioner that he had no 
business to hire his men to white men; all hiring had to be 
done through the Commissioner on behalf of the Government ; 
and that the Induna must now produce as many men as 
Government demanded. 


. WHAT THE NATIVES THINK. 


He thinks that their conduct and trust in the native 
police, and in the harrying the natives’ cows, were 
certain to produce the very evils which subsequently 
revealed themselves :— 


A most reliable and experienced authority on Matabelo 
questions reported to the Government that natives, before the 
war, declare. in the bitterness of their hearts, “Our country 
is gone; our cattle are gone; our people are scattered. There 
is nothing left to live for. Our women are deserting us; tho 
white man does as he likes with them. We are now the slaves 
of the white men—without rights, laws, or property of any 
kind.” The most decisive blow to the character of the British 
South African Company as an administrator of native affairs is 
given by the history of their occupancy of Mashonaland. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE NOW? 


It is more important, however, to know what Mr. 
Mackenzie thinks should be done now than to wring our 
hands over such spilt milk as the seizure and the 
branding of native cattle, especially now that the rinder- 
pest has wiped out the whole herd. Mr. Mackerzic 
speaks, as usual, with no uncertain sound. Here is his 
prescription as to what should be done in Charterland :— 


It is now high time that the Imperial Government should 
do its own work in those countries in its own way. ‘To over- 
take that work now, as things are at present, it would be 
requisite that two Crown colonies should be established south 
of the Zambesi. One would be in the Protectorate ant 
Khama’s country, and its boundaries would be, on the north, 
the Zambesi; on the south, the Cape Colony; on the cast, 
Matabeleland and the Transvaal; and on the west, Germaw 
South-West Africa. Another Crown Colony would include 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland, bounded also by the Zambesi 
on the north, by the Transvaal on the south; on the east by the 
Portuguese territories, and on the west by the Crown Colony 
above described. After the lapse of time, and after peacetul 
development, these would form two new provinces of the self- 
governing South Africa of the future. 


WHAT THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD PAY. 


The whole of the expense of that first invasion and conquest 
of Matabeleland might now be assumed by the Imperial 
Government, the whole of the land of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, excepting mining areas, becoming the possession 
of her Majsty’s Government. But the whole expense of the 
second war, which cannot even now be regarded as settled, 
falls justly on the Company, inasmuch as the policy and 
actions of the Company were the direct causes of the outbreak. 

THE FUTURE OF THE COMPANY. 

It is not at all improbable that when this separation takes 
place, and the control of land and people become the direct 
responsibility of the Imperial Government, and the rich and 
extensive gold mines of Mashonaland and Matabeleland the 
sole work of the Company, a period of great prosperity wilh 
dawn on the country and on the Company. With the gold 
mines and the railway in its hands, and with the Impcrial 
Government itself in the country, the shareholders of the 
Company would have greater cause for satisfaction than at, 
present, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


A RHODESIAN Criticism or Mr. Raopgs. 

The first article in the National Review is entitled 
* Some Home Truths about Rhodesia,” and is written by 
Mr. W. E. Fairbridge, editor of the Rhodesian Herald. 
His main contention is that Mr. Rhodes has been tempted 
from the necessary duty of colonial development by the 
more dazzling but remote schemes of political federation. 
Says he :— 

New colonies cannot be manufactured like a new pattern of 
bicycle ; they ‘can only grow by natural laws of economy and 
morality being observed, and must grow slowly. We can sce 
even better now why Mr. Rhodes’s thought and Dr. Jameson’s 
deed have so largely failed as regards Rhodesia. 

THE METHOD OF BLUFF AND BRIBE. 

The idea and the task were beyond all immediate realiza. 
tion, and the effect to force the natural course of things by 
what I cannot help calling the method of bluff and bribe only 
resulted in failures which we there were the first to realise and 
investors and speculators afar only some while afterwards 
. . » Reef gold would not come at the call of so inexperienced 
and sanguine a set of men as first pegged out claims and 
floated mining companies. The more honest suffered for their 
inexperience and impetuosity ; the more knowing ones took 
care to have a second string to their bow, and made small or 
large fortunes out of their scrip. I regret to say the latter 
included some gentlemen officially and non-officially attached 
to Dr. Jameson’s administrative staff... . 

THE LAND MADE OVER TO SHYLOCK. 

Money was badly needed, not only by the Government, but 
for the purpose of developing the mines. London and South 
African speculators and company-promoters saw their chance 
and used it. They would find some money in the shape of 
working capital for mines, but in return they required 
enormous gifts of practically freehold acreage.... At least 
one company has, by some means or other, obtained land 
equal in extent about to the county of Kent. My efforts to 
find out what that company is particularly bound to do in 
return for so huge a concession have not been rewarded. 
There may be agreements, but they would be paper ones, and 
the Chartered Company is not strong enough to ever enforce 
them. The best portions of Rhodesia were, however, soon 
similarly parcelled out among other development companies. 

As a South African bred and born, and for fifteen 
years a frontiersman, the writer’s sympathies have, he 
says, been forced latterly rather towards the Boers than 
to the other side. Mr. Rhodes has his hobby of political 
federation, but forgets the particular hobbies of Boers 
and other South Africans who both “ want to see South 
Africa progress without an apotheosis of the financier’s 
methods being called to the rescue.” 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE, 


What Mr. Fairbridge urges should be done is “ the 
election of settlers to the Council, open instead of secret 
sittings of that body, its extended autonomy at the 
expense of the powers exercised by the London Board,” 
and also “an Imperially-appointed administrator, proof 
to Chartered fascination of any sort, yet not prejudiced 
toward the Charter”; an adequate and native depart- 
ment police force and adequate civil service, assisted by 
grants from the Imperial exchequer, Impcrially-assisted 
emigration, and a solution of the native questions by 
means of a larger police force partly supported by 
Imperial money :— 

Rhodesians do not want at present to see the Charter taken 
away; they wish the Charter to be reformed. Its existence is 
threatened much more, however, by the hasty and impecnni- 
ous handling of the native question than by Salisbury 
agitations. Mrs. Cronwright Schreiner has of course overshot 
the mark with her Trooper Peter Halket. Englishmen up 
there, I may tell her, are no worse and no better than 
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Englishmen anywhereelse. The book, however, is a caricature 
of tendencies in pioneer life which require a very just and 
very strong Government to keep within bounds, and to have 
the latter is the wish of the Rhodesian settlers themselves, 
The British taxpayer apparently is to solve the 
Rhodesian problem by free libations of cash, The writer 
is careful in the end to state his faith that South 
— Federation will come to pass, but not in our 
Ly. 


HOW TO LIVE LONG. 
Str Issac Houpen’s Prescription. 

Mrs. Emity Crawrorp cont:ibutes to the Young Man 
an interesting account of her friend, Sir Isaac Holden, 
M.P. ‘The millionaire of Yorkshire is now nearly ninety, 
He lost his second wife six years ago. She was then 
eighty-three years of age, and he laments that she should 
have died so prematurely, attributing her untimely 
decease at such an early age entirely to her neglect of 
the hygienic rules, by the aid of which he hopes to be 
able to reach his 120th year. It seems that young 
Holden was much impressed early in life by an account 
which he read as to the diet on which John Wesley did 
his marvellous evangelical work :— 

Wesley’s physical activity remained unabated to the close 
of his life. He rose at four in tlhe morning, rode or drove 
time after time, when a very old man, over England, Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland, made long halts nowhere, and preached 
everywhere he halted. He attributed his undiminished use- 
fulness to sobriety in food and drink. He ate little meat 
when elderly and old, and less bread; was fond of fruit 
and green cooked vegetables. Wesley was one of the first 
hygienists to see that phosphates of lime, in which flour 
is so rich, are good for growing children, young people, young 
mothers ; but shorten the life of the elderly, by making bcunes 
dense and weighty muscles rigid, “furring” the large blood 
vessels like an old boiler, and choking the capillary arteries. 

Hence, in Sir Isaac Holden’s table there is to be found 
very little bread, while fruits abound :—- 

The atmosphere of the house in winter is that of the open 
air in genial summer weather. He likes warmth. The ther- 
mometer in his bedroom marks in winter 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The air everywhere in the house is completely changed 
each half-hour. 

The orange is Sir Isaaec’s favourite. He finds in the banana 
a substitute for bread. The utmost bread he takes at a meal 
is a thin biscuit of wheaten fleur. When he takes meat he 
eats nothing else. Wine is eschewed. But on returning from 
the House of Commons to Queen Anne’s Mansions he had a 
tumbler of whisky and hot water before going to bed. As he 
rises in the morning he sucks an orange or eats a small bunch 
of grapes. Roast apples, with a tiny pinch of bicarbonate of 
soda to correct the acidity, and milk similarly treated, are 
important items of his dietary. He takes no drink with his 
food, and this obliges him to masticate well. To John Wesley’s 
rules of health he added those of the great French physiologist 
Flourens, who believed one hundred and twenty to be the 
normal period of human life. 


“Tue American Ostrich” is the title of a paper by 
W. M. Gray in the February Cosmopolitan, which will 
probably convey to the average reader some sensations 
of surprise. Many may not have known previously that 
there were ostriches in any number outside of Africa, yet 
here we find there are several ostrich farms flourishing 
in California, with hundreds of birds. And the falsity is 
shown of the old slanders about the ostrich leaving her 
eggs to be hatched in the sand, and contenting herself 
with a covert for her head without care for her uncon- 
cealed body. The ostrich pair, male as well as female, 
are assiduous in sitting on the eggs. 
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MR, BALFOUR AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 
A Goop Worp For Sir M. Hicks-Bracu. 


Mr: Hersert PAvu, in the Contemporary Review for 
March, writes a pleasant but somewhat caustic article 
upon the House of Commons and its Leader, in which 
he intimates pretty clearly his own conviction that Mr. 
Balfour is not exactly an ideal Leader in the House of 
Commons. He feels this so strongly that he proceeds to 
discuss his possible successor. This, he maintains, can 
be no other than Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, to whom he 
pays a very high tribute. He says :— 


No member of the present Government has achieved more 
conspicuous or more continuous success. The fact can be no 
surprise to any one who watched Sir Michael’s course in 
Opposition from 1893 to 1895. His remarkable powers ot 
debate, the clearness of his mind, and the lucidity of his style, 
his firmness of will and readiness of resource, his complete 
mastery of every subject with which he dealt, marked him out 
as the best man, taken all round, on the front Opposition bench 
where Mr. Chamberlain did not sit. He has not Mr. Balfour's 
temper. He has a temper of his own, the best sort of bad 
temper, which is a very useful thing in its way. His language 
is always a model of decorum in public, and he never fears 
the face of man. He has no embarrassing record in the past 
to explain or to excuse. He was always a Conservative, and 
he has no fads. When he led the House during the brief 
interval between his supersession of Sir Stafford Northcote and 
his supersession by Lord Randolph Churchill, he was thoroughly 
efficient; and if his party do not all love him they all respect 
him, which is the more essential of the two. -His only rival is 
Mr. Chamberlain, for Mr. Goschen is forgotten, or remembered 
only as having once had Sir Alfred Milner for his private 
secretary. Mr. Chamberlain is an admirable speaker, and 
could always show his followers sport. But he has made too 
many speeches on too many sides of too many questions. If I 
were a prophet, my advice would be, bet against any imme- 
diate change; but if there is one, put your money on Nir 
Michael. 

How to Improve Mr. Batrovr. 


In the Fortnightly Review, his “ most loyal supporter” 
in the course of an open letter addressed to the Right 
Honourable Arthur James Balfour, cracks him up sky- 
high in order to let him down a little at the end of the 
article. Mr. Balfour's two faults are thus mildly 
insinuated, together with a hint as to the way in which 
he can best improve himself :— 


You have a tendency to over-estimate the intelligence of 
the average man. Beeause your own mind grasps with 
wonderful celerity the broad outlines and bearings of a policy 
or &@ measure, you are apt to think that others enjoy the same 
facility. In enforcing a conclusion Z, you take it for granted 
that you can dispense with all the alphabet of arguments 
down to M, because the natural intelligence of your hearers * 
will have assumed these for themselves. Believe me, this is 
a mistake, Even in the House of Commons it is necessary 
not only to work painfully through all the letters, but to 
insist and reinsist upon the existence of A, B, and C, before 
you go through D, E, and F, labouring on your way to Z. 
Again, your exposition of the Education Bill supplies an 
illustration. It was clear enough to those whose intelligence 
works approximately as quickly as your own; it was con- 
fusing to those who were slow of apprehension; and it gave 
an appreciated opportunity to those whose interest it was to 
feign a want of intelligence. 

To remedy this defect there is only required a constant per- 
sonal association with the less eminent members of the party. 
The aloofness which they feel—though they rarely give 
expression to the feeling—from their leaders is due to no 
fault of yours, but rather to a tradition that has grown up 
under peculiar circumstances. The leadership of Lord Beacons- 
field and Mr. Gladstone was accepted as a matter of immemo- 
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rial right—so long did they command their respective forces— 
and the conditions of Parliamentary life rendered it) unneces- 
sary in the old days to bring into personal contact men who 
were already for the most part intimate in society. All this 
has changed, and unless the leaders make special efforts to 
know their followers and to associate with them, there will be 
wanting that harmony and enthusiasm which characterised 
party loyalty in the old days. The prospect my suggestion 
holds out is not one of unqualified attractiveness, but it will 
have to be confronted if the bonds of party are not be relaxed. 
The rank and file begin to regard themselves, as was said in 
the House the other day, as mere cogwheels in a voting 
machine, and cogwheels which the engineer in charge of the 
machine does not think it worth his while occasionally to oil. 
Even in the days of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone 
some provision was made for bringing leaders and followers 
into personal contact outside the walls of the House of Com- 
mous, It is essential that in some form or other we should 
revive the old political salons or invent a substitute for them. 


Mr. Lucky on Mr. BAtroor. 

In a somewhat belated held-over article in the North 
American Review on the growing Conservatism of the 
British Democracy, Mr. Lecky indulges himself and his 
readers with three pen-pictures of leading Unionists; the 
first is Mr. Balfour, while Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke 
of Devonshire are also described with much sympathy 
and admiration. The following extracts from the article 
relating to Mr. Balfour will, however, be sufficient to 
indicate Mr. Lecky’s judgment :— 

The qualities which have placed Mr. Balfour in his present 
great position are more readily understood by those who are 
within the circle of his immediate influence than by strangers 
who judge him from a distance. His intellect, at once clear, 
bright, subtle, and flexible, seizes with rare quickness 
the salient arguments of a question; he reasons with 
admirable lucidity and an almost unfailing tact; and he 
is always open to new ideas. But he is not an orator. He 
never moves the passions of men as they were moved by 
Mr. Gladstone, nor can he rise on a great occasion to the 
heights of majestic declamation. His speeches are more 
of the nature of admirable conversation; but his quickness 
both in argument and repartec, his light, skilful touch 
which neither wounds nor irritates, the transparent sin- 
cerity of his reasoning which never descends to clap-trap or 
evasion; his imperturbable temper, his wide sympathies, his 
uniform courtesy and kindliness towards opponents, his frank, 
boyish temperament, and his complete freedom from all 
jealousy, self-assertion, and pretension, have combined to make 
him one of the most successful of politicians. Several of his 
predecessors haye aroused stronger enthusiasm, more pas- 
sionate devotion; but since the death of Lord Palmerston no 
leader of the House of Commons has been so popular with all 
sides of the House. It is a slight but a characteristic fact 
that no other public man is so often called in token of affection 
by his Christian name, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
his rare personal charm has gone far to deprive English 
politics of its old animosity. 





Dr. Conan Doyte is a man who has had not only an 
adventurous pen but also an adventurous life. In 
McClure’s for March he tells the story of his personal 
adventures in the Arctic Seas. It appears that in 1880, 
while he was still a student in Edinburgh, he went at a 
week's notice in place of a friend for a seven months’ 
cruise on a whaler. He went as surgeon, but had not 
been long on board before his prowess with the boxing- 
gloves extorted from the steward the admiring remark, 
“He’s the best surr-geon we’ve had! He’s blackened 
my e’e!” His first day of sealing brought him three 
unexpected dips in the icy water. His attack and 
conquest of a great whale loses nothing in the de- 
scription. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


‘LAUREATE OF THE LARGER ENGLAND.” 

So the distinguished American novelist, Mr. W. D. 
Howells, writing in McClure’s for March, styles Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. ‘he article is interesting, not chiefly 
as a critique of the “Seven Seas,” but as an illustration 
of the way in which our modern British Imperialism 
appeals to a talented and not unsympathetic citizen of 


the United States. 
THE INTENSITY OF BRITISH PATRIOTISM. 


The writer is evidently puzzled by it, and, confronted 
by the vast range of British patriotism, takes refuge in 
the thought that Americans haveextended their patriotism 
to the yet vaster circuit of humanity. It is interesting 
to note that world-patriotism is the only chance left of 
“going one better” than British Imperialism. Mr. 
Howells begins :— 

If Mr. Rudyard Kipling should remain the chief poet of his 
race in his time, his primacy would be the most interesting 
witness of the imperial potentialities of that race in literature. 
He was not born English, if that means born in England, but 
the keynote of his latest volume is a patriotism intense beyond 
anything expressed by other English poets. He is so intense 
in the English loyalty which always mystifies us poor Ameri- 
cans, that one has a little difficulty in taking him at his word 
in it. But he is most serious, and in the presence of the fact 
one cannot help wondering how far the ties of affection, the 
sentiment of a merely inherited allegiance, can stretch. If 
we had not snapped them so summarily a century ago, should 
we be glowing and thrilling at the name of England, 
which now awakens only a cold disgust in us, or at the 
notion of an anthropomorphic majesty, which only makes us 
smile? One cannot read * A Song of the English” in Mr. 
Kipling’s new book without thinking we might, though as it 
is we read it without a responsive heart-throb, or any feeling 
but wonder for its beauty and sincerity. 

Its patriotism is not love of the little England, “encom- 
passed by the inviolate seas,’ on the west coast of Europe, 
but of the great England whose far-strewn empire feels its 
mystical unity in every latitude and longitude of the globe. 
{t has its sublimity, that emotion, and its reason, though we 
cannot share it; and it is only in asking ourselves why a man 
of any nation, any race, should so glory in its greatness or 
even its goodness, when he has the greatness, the goodness of 
all humanity to glory in, that we are sensible of the limita- 
tions of this outborn Englishman. Possibly when we broke 
with England we broke more irreparably with tradition than 
we imagined, and liberated ourselves to a patriotism not less 
large than humanity. 

Mr. Howells further consoles himself by reflecting that 
“if we had not taught England that sharp lesson of a 
hundred years ago in colonial government, there would 
be no such imperial England as we see to-day.” He goes 
on to confess that Mr. Kipling expresses the American 
spirit also “as if with blended voices of Emerson and 
Tronquill.” 

A PROPHECY. 

But perhaps the most remarkavle feature of the article 
is the prophecy with which it concludes, to the effect 
that the United Kingdom will be the first to renounce 
Imperialism and capitulate to the Little Englander! 
In face of what we shall see in this year of the Record 
Reign, it requires some courage or ignorance to say :— 

The inviolate seas that keep the insular England safe 
cannot keep her alive to the love that glows for her in the far- 
off lands they sever from her; and it appears to those who are 
politically of neither the larger nor the lesser England that if 
ever her mighty empire is to perish, it will die first at the 
heart. Canada will not grow cold first, nor Africa, nor 
Australasia, nor India, but England herself. It has happened 
so with all empires; and it is not material that empires should 
survive, the English more than the Roman. But it is very 
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material that what is good in English feeling and English 
thinking should still inherit the earth; that is far better than 
English fighting or English ruling; and I do not know any- 
thing more significant of what may be hereafter than the fact 
that the English poet who continues the great tradition of 
English poetry most conspicuously should not be English born, 
should not have been reared under Eaglish skies, or islanded 
by English seas. 

Rudyard Kipling is thus “the laureate of that larger 
England whose wreath it is not for any prime minister to 
bestow.” “ He stands for the empire of that language 
which grows more and more the only English empire 
which has a common history and a common destiny.” 





THE LEGEND OF SIR LEONARD. 

Miss Fow er contributes to the Sunday at Home a 
long and beautiful poem entitled “The Legend of Sir 
Leonard.” It suggests in many ways the legend of Sir 
Launfal, as well as Lowell’s “Search” and “ Parable,” 
but it has a charm which is ail its own. “ In the half- 
forgotten days many centuries ago lived Sir Leonard of 
the Lea, and a gallant knight was he with a spirit bold 
and keen.” This good knight swore one day a mighty 
oath by his trust and by his troth he would find the 
living Christ. So off he marched with the Crusaders and 
did great execution in the Holy Land against the Infidel, 
but after a time the slaughter palled on his spirit, and 
abandoning the battlefield, returned home, and lived in 
the halls and palaces of the princes. There also he failed 
to find his quest. Leaving the palaces he entered the 
monastery, but there also found no Christ. He was not 
destined, however, to be forever disappointed. [ike 
Lowell’s hero, he found his Lord among the hovels of 
the poor :— 

So he left his lair secure, and he lived among the poor 
In a city of the plain; 
Where he watched by them that slept, and he mourned witk 
them that wept, 
And he tended those in pain, 


There he saw the children play in the market-place all day ; 
And he felt the thrill of life, 
And he shared in friends’ communion, and revered the mystic 
union 
Of the husband and the wife; 
Till to him each heart that beat in the bustling, busy street, 
Seemed a consecrated shrine: 
Through his love for what was human in his fellowman and 
woman 
He discovered the divine ! 
me sufferer’s dying bed he beheld the thorn-crowned 
ead, 
And he heard the tender Plea— 
“T aave told you, Inasmuch as ye did it unto such, 
Ye have done it unto Me.” 


Where men worked and sold and bought, he re-learned the 
lesson taught 
By the Life without a flaw— 
Not by loveless toil and labour, but by living for his neighbour, 
Man fulfils the perfect law. 
$ we lordly pleasure-halls, nor by cloistered convent 
walls, 
Lies the path that leads above; 
Through their love and sorrow keen for the brother they have 
seen, 
Men must learn the Father’s Love. 
“ = the common joys and cares of life’s crowded thorough- 
ares 
I have kept my holy tryst 
In the centre of a city, full of human pain and pity, 
I have seen the Face of Christ.” 
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MR. LYMAN J. GAGE. 


Tue New Secretary FoR THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURY. 


Tue appoin‘ment of Mr. Lyman J. Gage as Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States has been hailed by 
a chorus of approval throughout the English-speaking 
world, Every one who knows anything agrees that no 
better man could be found for the post in the whole 
American Republic. Major Handy contributes to the 
Review of Reviews of New York a Character Sketch of 


Mr. Gage. 
THE IDEAL CITIZEN. 

Major Handy says :— 

It has been the fashion for Chicagoans to call Lyman J. 
Gage the ideal citizen. They believe also that he will prove 
the ideal Secretary of the Treasury. For ten years no move- 
ment for civic aggrandisement, no patriotic endeavour, no 
effort for municipal reform, no great charitable undertaking 
has been launched in the Western metropolis without the 
sanction, counsel or active co-operation of Mr. Gage. 


HIS WORK AS A CIVIC RZFORMER, 


I am glad to find Major Handy is able to speak so 
highly of the work done by Mr. Gage in connectioa with 
the movement for civic reform :— 


The Civic Federation is another field in which Mr. Gage has 
found an opportunity for the exercise of his public spirit. 
This organisation was an outgrowth of Mr. W. T. Stead’s 
visit to this country and of his long sojourn in Chicago. Mr. 
Gage was elected to the presidency during his absence in 
Europe, but those who had the undertaking in hand felt that 
they could count upon his sympathy and active co-operation, 
and knew that his name would be a tower of strength. It was 
a personal sacrifice for him to accept the trust, but he did so, 
and again he illustrated how the best of enterprises can be 
helped by a good name. The Civic Fedcration has been a 
power for good and a terror to evil-doers. It unified anl 
quickened public charities, it create.| a wholesome public 
sentiment on municipal reform, it turned civic pride into 
wholesome channels, it divorced the police from politics, it 
discouraged bribe-giving and bribe-taking, it started the 
crusade for aldermanic honesty, it cle:ned the streets, it 
abated public gambling, and it made possible civil service 
reform. 

HOW HE BEGAN LIF<. 


Like most Americana, he began at the bo!tom and 
worked his way up. Smitten, when eighteen, with the 
Western fever, he migrated from New England to 
Chicago. He had no friends, but great ambitions :— 


He had made up his mind to be a banker, but no Chicago 
bank was in need of his services. He could not affurd to be 
idle, however, and determined to take any job that might bo 
offered. The only opening was little to his liking, but he 
took it. His first work was as a sort of roustahout in the 
lumber yard of Nathan Cobb on the corner of Adams and 
Canal streets, a locality now in the heart of the wholesale 
district of Chicago. . His duties were to do as he was to!d. 
He carried logs from the wagon to the pile, fed logs to 
circular saws, and occasionally drove a team of mules. The 
poy was a pittance, but the exercise in the open air broadened 

is chest and hardened his muscles. After a whole year thus 
passed he became night watchman of the yard, and spent his 
time guarding against the fires which sooner or later bring 
the wood piles to ashes. 

By doing what was wanted well, and doing it with all 
his might, he soon found an opening into the banking 
world, Beginning as a clerk with a salary of £100 a 
year, he rapidly worked his way up until’ he became 
President of the First National Bank, with a salary of 
£5,000. 


OF REVIEWS. 


HIS VIEWS ON CURRENCY QUESTIONS, 

Major Handy says :— 

Mr. Gage stands by the following summing up of the defects 
of our currency system which was recently reprinted from his 
address before the Commercial Club of Chicago. 

The defects of our currency system are: 

First.—A confusing heterogeneity, which needs simplifica- 
tion. 

Second.—The greenback controverts the principle of paper 
money—viz., that every note injected into the commercial 
system should represent an existing commercial value, 

Third—The Treasury note is a standing evidence of a 
foolish operation, the creation of a debt for the purchase on a 
falling market of a commodity for which the purchaser had no 
use. It lies open to the just charge of being both idiotic and 
immoral. 

Fourth.—The national bank note nearly conforms to the 
true principle of paper money; but the unreasonable require- 
ment for security paralyses its efficiency and operates to 
destroy its elasticity. 

Fifth.—The silver certificate encourages the use of silver to 
a larger extent than consists with the safe preservation of that 
metal on a parity with gold. 


HOW HE WAS APPOINTED. 


Nobody was more surprised than Mr. Gage when he was 
first mentioned as a possible member of McKinley’s cabinet, 
and he took occasion to say at once that the use of his name 
was unauthorised. Later when Mr. Kolilsaat, one of the 
closest friends of the President-elect, began to press the matter 
upon his attention with a view to ascertaining whether he 
would consider a tender of the Treasury portfolio, he thought 
it over twenty-four hours and then replied in the negative. 
But after being urgently pressed he said he would be willing 
to receive the tender, but he took pains to give the public a 
frank statement of his political opinions, and to say that it 
would not alter his opinion of the President-clect or cause 
himself any disappointment if the appointment was given to 
somebody else. A day or two later he was summoned to 
Canton. There was no mystery about the meeting between 
him and the President-elect. What occurred was creditable 
and characteristic of both parties to the interview. “TI have 
read your statement in the newspapers,” said Major McKinley. 
“T like the way you put it. Do you still feel that you would 
be willing to consider an offer of the ‘Treasury Department 
favourably ?” 

“:bdoy” 

“Then you will accept the appointment?” 

“T will.” 

“Perhaps it would be well for you to go into the other room 
and relieve the anxiety of the newspaper boys.” 

Mr. Gage did so, and the “newspaper boys” appreciated 
the attention. Then ke returned to the library and spent the 
greater part of the day in conference with his chief. “I 
rather expected a cross-examination,” said Mr. Gage, “ but 
there was nothing of the kind. There was no auger business. 
Major McKinley is a man with a mind of his own. Instead 
of asking me what J thought, he told me what he thought. 
We agreed on everything we talked about.” 

Major McKinley’s opinion of Mr. Gage was expressed to a 
friend a few days later in the remark, “I never met a man in 
my life with whom I was so fayourably impressed by a day’s 
acquaintance,” 

I used to say in Chicago that the citizens had more 
faith than citizens of other cities. The latter only 
believed in the Almighty Dollar, whereas Chicagoans 
believed in the Dollar, no doubt, but also they believed 
in Chicago. I might have added that there was a third 
person in their trinity, for all Chicagoans believe in 
Lyman J. Gage. 

In Young Man the first article is devoted to an account 
of Dr. John Hunter of Glasgow, under the title “A 
Great City Preacher.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


TEN YEARS OF MILLIONAIRES. 

Mr. H. 8S. MacLaucuuan contributes to the Con- 
temporary Review for March an article based on a com- 
pilation of millionaries who have died inthe last ten 
The table is as follows :— 





years. 
oan,“ T 
Source of Wealth. | rn | Amount. 
£ 
Yaron Hermann de Stern ° Financier. 1387 3,544,970 
Hugh McCalmont = : Stockbroker. 1887 | 3,191,921 
Sir A. B. Walker, Bt. . Brewer. 1893 2,876,781 
John Ryland Manchester trader. 1889 2,574,183 
Sir Robert Loder, Bt. Russian merchant. 1838 2,500,000 
Junius S. Morgan Banker. 1890 2,022 0.0 
And. Montague ‘ Landowner. 1395 1,992 656 
Fk. Clarke Hills . ‘ Chemical. 1892 1,942,000 
Sir Ch. Booth, Bt. Distiller. 1896 1,907,107 
Lord Wolverton . Glyu’s Bank. 1888 1,820,000 
Earl of Derby Ground landlord. 1893 1,802,204 
W. H. Smith Newsagent. 1892 1,761,460 
G. H. Strutt Cottonspinner. 1895 1,621 261 
Duke of Cieveland Mineral royalties. 1291 1,440,889 
Cc. R. M. Talbot . ditto, 1891 1,399,173 
Baron Hirsch # . Financier. 1396 1,372,163 
Nathaniel Clayton Engine-builder. 1891 1,364,496 
Duke of Sutherland Mineral royalties. | 1892 1,275,084 
hoger Cunliffe Bill discouater. | 1895 1,184,069 
Samuel Fielden Cottonspinuer. 1890 1,170,113 
Algernon Peckover Banker. 1894 1,163,246 
S. H. Thompson . % ditto. 1893 1,133,792 
Christian Allhusen | Chemical. 1889 1,128,352 
Jobn Bullough . . ° Machinist. 1891 1,091,835 
Henry Page : , ‘ Maltster. 1894 1,078,481 
Sir Arch. Urr-Ewing, Bt. . Dyer. 1894 1,077,235 
sir Wm. Pearce, Bt. . P Shipbuilder. 1888 1,069,000 
Sir Richard Wallace, Bt. . Landowner. 1891 1,055,7#0 
H. A. Brassey. é Contractor. 1891 1,C42,611 
Sir John Hardy, Bt. . a Iroumaster. 1888 1,023,000 
Sir William Miller, Bt. wt Merchant. 1887 1,023,000 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bt. a Brewer. 1894 1,018,375 
{ 





This, however, is very misleading, as will be seen from 
the following observations with which Mr. MacLauchlan 
introduces his table :— 


British millionaires, if we are to take the statistics of wills 
for our guide, die at the rate of three ina year. During the 
ten years, 1887-1896, thirty-two millionaire estates were proved 
for death duty. These estates involved an aggregate personalty 
of £51,670,000, so that they averaged in value over £1,500,000 
ste1ling. More than one individual American estate is under- 
stood to equal this entire amount, but America is free from 
those delicate distinctions between realty and personalty whicli 
have made the declarations for probate in this country in so 
many cases wholly misleading. Great London property owners 
like the Duke of Bedford and Viscount Portman, and a 
mammoth territorial chief like the Duke of Devonshire, died 
within the period covered by this article. Their names are not 
to be found among the millionaires. A list of the half- 
millionaires would not include them. They appear as owners 
of comparatively small personalties, although they were among 
the richest men of their time. And even now, when these 
distinctions have been abolished, and there is no more classifi- 
eation of property for the purposes of duty payment, the value 
of realty is a3 much a secret as ever. 


Cassier’s for February is an unusually interesting 
number, containing several articles of a general and per- 
manent as well as current and technical value. A 
description of the Whitehead automobile torpedo is given 
by Mr. R. B. Moyer, who vividly explains this miracle of 
destructive science. Mr. John McGhie contributes what 
is something of the nature of an encyclope lia article on 
the manifold developments of electricity in agriculture. 
Mr. W. T. Bomer supplies a study in Ancient Pompeian 
boilers, from which it appears that the water-tube prin- 
ciple, “ the crowning feature of the most successful boilers 
of to-day,” was in use two thousand years ago, 
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THE ART OF LARGE GIVING. 


In the Century for March Mr. G. Iles describes the 
objects which wealthy men have deemel worthy of 
supporting with their money :— 


Of large gifts in America the chief have been devoted to 
education, as in the Enoch Pratt, the Newberry, and other 
public libraries; in institutions for original research, as the 
Smithsonian, the Lick Observatory, and Clark University; in 
industrial universities, as Pratt and Drexel institutes; and 
in universities proper, as Johns Hopkins and Leland Stanford. 
A second group of great gifts has aimed at caring for the 
helpless and the sick; of these Girard College and Johns 
Hopkins Hospital are the foremest examples. A third class 
are concerned with public recreation and the refinement of 
popular taste, as the gifts by Henry Shaw to St. Louis of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden and Tower Grove Park; that-by 
William W. Corcoran to Washington of a gallery of art; and 
that by George Peabody to Baltimore, where the institute 


‘ bearing his name, in addition to departments educational in 


character, furnishes musical enterta'‘nments of a high order 
on terms merely nominal, 


Massachusetts has now 98 per cent. of her .population 
served by public libraries provided largely by private 
founders whose cash gifts exceed one million six hundred 
thousand pounds. The Astor Library in New York 
represents an endowment of £500,000, the Newberry 
Library in Chicago was founded by a bequest of £500,000, 
while the Crerar Library in South Chicago was founded 
with £540,000. As aids to research the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Pratt Institute are the chief examples 
in America. Charles Pratt endowed the latter with 
£800,000. Of the great gifts to universities, there 
is the Johns Hopkins of Baltimore, founded by the 
man whose name it bears with an endowment of 
£700,000. ‘The University of Chicago has already received 
£2,400,000 in gifts and bequests. Cornell has received 
£560,000, and the Vanderbilts have given £400,000 to 
the Colombia, The Girard College has an orphanage 
with an endowment estimated at a value of £3,000,000 
sterling. Mr. Carnegie has given £400,000 to endow 
Pittsburg with a library, music hall, art gallery, and 
museum. George Peabody has given £400,000 for educa- 
tion in the Southern States. The Lick Observatory was 
built as a monument by James Lick at a cost of £120,000. 
Mr. Rockfeller contributed £1,580,000 to the University 
of Chicago, but he is not even a trustee. That may be 
so, but Mr. Rockfeller’s will is law, as Professor Bemis 
has had reason to know. 


ZuLU women are in some respects at least in advance 
of their civilised sisters. According to Miss Colenso, 
interviewed by Sarah Tooley in the Humaniturian, they 
have “a sort of leap-year arrangement which permits a 
girl to make the proposal of marriage. It is managed 
with the utmost decorum and secrecy. Ifa Zulu girl has 
set her heart upon a young man she will suddenly dis- 
appear from her home—her relations are not supposed 
to know where she has gone—and taking a confidential 
friend with her she goes to the home of the favoured 
swain, and if his parents receive her she is treated as his 
future bride, and arrangements for the wedding begin. 
If she does not find favour with the young man, her visit 
is not received, she is returned to her own home with 
thanks, the object of her unrequited attachment usually 
making a handsome present to ease her feelings.” A 
well-educated young lady, trained at the mission, availed 
herself of this privilege to win one of the principal chiefs 
as her husband. 
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THE PROPHECIES OF EDISON; 
Or, Vistons or THincs TO ComE. 


Tere is a remarkable“article in the English Lllus- 
trated Magazine,{written by Mr..G. P. Lathrop, which 
deserves more attention than it has received. Mr. 
Lathrop has thrown into the form of a story, entitled 
“In the Deep of Time,” the notes which he made 
of suggestions and hints received from Mr. Edison 
as to inventions, and changed conditions which may 
possibly be accomplished in the future. Mr. Edison is, 
of course, not responsible for Mr. Lathrop’s story, and 
therefore I will endeavour to disentangle the prophecies 
ahd suggestions from the fictitious part of the tale. 


THE PROCESS OF VIVIFICATION. 


It is difficult to say whether the suggestion with which 
the story starts is Edison’s or Mr. Lathrop’s. Possibly 
it may be Mr. Lathrop’s, and might have been introduced 
by him solely to provide a means by which he could 
transport his hero and heroine from the world of to-day 
to the world of three hundred years hence. Mr. Lathrop 
tells us that there is a Society of Futurity formed, whose 
members had discovered the secret of preserving the life 
in a state of suspended animation. The hero, Bemis, is 
first chloroformed, then a solution is injected under his 
skin, which reduced the action of the heart and lungs to 
zero. The inanimate body is then placed in a large glass 
cylinder in a horizontal position, which is filled with an 
antiseptic air, while a powerful antiseptic fluid is injected 
into the veins of the apparent corpse. The tube was then 
hermetically sealed, coated with collodion, and then 
enclosed as it were in a huge cocoon. Bemis remained in 
the alcove for three hundred years at a uniform tempera- 
ture of ninety-eight degrees. At the end of the threo 
hundred years he was restored to animation, and imme- 
diately resumed existence at the exact point he had 
quitted it when he was chloroformed. 


A MOUNTAIN MAGNET, 


Having been brought to life again, he sees the strange 
world of the twenty-third century, which is, I suppose, 
the kind of world which Mr. Edison thinks we are 
ewe Of course, electric motors and electric air 
ships are a great feature of the new world that is to 
come. Bemis is no sooner resuscitated than he is whirled 
from New York to Wisconsin by an electrical train 
running at the rate of 150 miles an hour. The object of 
his sudden visit to Wisconsin was because in that city 
they had long been conducting a series of communica- 
tions with the inhabitants of Mars :— 


Here, in Wisconsin, is the Penokee Range of mountains, 
chiefly remarkable for its belt of iron-ore, forty-three miles in 
length, unbroken and very magnetic. This deposit, averaging 
300 feet in width, extends to an unknown, unfathomed depth. 
It was over the magnetic ridge that they were now stalking. 
“Tt contains more iron than all the other deposits of the 
United States combined ; but owing to the large admixture of 
silicon with the ore it has never been utilised. It occurred to 
us that we might convert the whole Penokee iron deposit into 
a gigantic magnet by winding wire around it. The Society of 
Futurity wanted to talk with other planets; and to do this we 
must produce on earth magnetic disturbances of great and 
decided violence.” 


TO MARS IN EIGHT HOURS. 

By the aid of these magnetic disturbances, they were 
able to get into communication with the Martians, the 
signals being carried on somewhat on the dot and dash 
system of the Morse telegraph. But Mr. Edison imagines 
that we shall not only be able to communicate with Mars, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


but absolutely to go there, and this is Mr. Lathrop’s 
account of how the journey is to be accomplished :— 

“A good while ago there was discovered in the Hudson’s 
Bay country great masses of ore containing metal which 
yielded the spectroscopic line of Helium, a metal unknown 
before except as observed in the sun. Helium differed in some 
ways from all other metals, and we could make no use of it 
until one of our most brilliant scientific men—an African 
named Mwanga, for Africa is now largely civilised and 
enlightened—discovered that its molecules under certain 
treatment could be so arranged as to neutralise gravitation. 
He came near being carried into space himself while experi- 
menting with a big piece of rearranged Helium, that suddenly 
shot off through the air and was never seen again. 

“ However, we finally learned to regulate the thing. And 
now you see this car is furnished with a Helium screen, which, 
once put into the non-gravitating state, is adjusted and regu- 
lated by the voyager, who sits inside this smallnon-conducting 
chamber, well provided with stored oxygen for breathing. 

“It takes about five hours to reach the limit of the earth’s 
atmosphere. When that has been passed, the screen or shield 
is so adjusted that the car attains to a speed of one hundred 
thousand miles per second, there being no friction in vacuous 
spaces to retard its progress. Now, the whole distance to Mars 
being forty-eight million miles, it should take the stellar car, 
at the rate of one hundred thousand miles a second, only four 
hundred and eighty seconds to traverse it. Four hundred and 
eighty seconds are only eight minutes. But when the car 
reaches the atmosphere of Mars, the screen must be molecu- 
larly rearranged again, so as not to resist too greatly the 
attraction of that planet. The car must descend through the 
Mars atmosphere slowly, by ordinary flotation - shutter 
apparatus. 

“To pierce through the Mars atmosphere, then, involves a 
delay of three hours more. So we have: for earth’s atmo- 
sphere, five hours; for Mars atmosphere, three hours; and the 
intermediate distance, eight minutes; that is, in all, eight 
hours and eight minutes.” 


THE TRAINS, CYCLES, ETC., OF THE FUTURE. 

This, it must be admitted, is somewhat wild. Of 
more practical interest is Mr. Edison’s account of the 
improvements which will have been made in transit :— 


The cars never stopped. A spring platform bounced pas- 

sengers from the station on to the end platform of the cars 
where they were received on spring cushions. In the case of 
quick express trains, a parallel train was run at a swifter rate 
along a neighbouring track for a short distance, and the 
passengers were hurled from this lightly, and upright into the 
express. 
i Bicycles, I found, were no longer a fad or a nuisance 
Separate paths were provided for them, and on these electric 
bicycles, tricycles, and carriages were run, with power supplicd 
from stations at regular intervals, and at all hotels by re- 
charging the storage batteries. Horses were but little used for 
travel, and existed mainly as a form of preserved life, like 
deer, in parks, orefor racing purposes ; although, even in racing 
their speed was so greatly surpassed by that of flotation sails 
and rubber-oared boats, and various mechanical four-legeed 
machines for running, that they were now not much more than 
domestic pets, like cats and dogs. However, although mowing 
was done chiefly by electric trolley mowers, we saw some 
draught-horses and carriage-horses in use on farms or on the 
road we were travelling afoot. In sandy regions, the wheels 
of horse-wagons had outward curving flanges, which prevented 
the sinking of sand into the wheel-ruts, and did away with 
friction and the loss of power by displacement of the sand. Many 
wagon-wheels also were coated with naphthaline, to counteract 
the friction and the retarding effect of mud in the roads. 


THE WALKING BALLOON. 
One of the novelties to be expected in the twenty- 


third century is what Mr. Lathrop calls a “ Walking 
Balloon ” :— , 


This vehicle is a shallow car with small hollow sails of silk 
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above it, containing just enough gas to keep it about thirty 
feet above ground, assisted by a small electric engine in the 
centre. From the bottom of the car two long rods or mechani- 
cal legs, made of aluminium—the lightest metal known— 
extended down to the ground, where they are reciprocated at 
regular intervals by an electrometer, which enables them to 
imitate the motion of walking, and carry the balloon along at 
the rate of some fifteen miles an hour. They are not meant 
for high speed, and can travel only, of course, on prepared 
routes, but are very convenient in certain places. 


; AIR- SHIPS. 


Mr. Lathrop’s account of the air-ships of the twenty- 
third century probably embodies as much as he could 
understand of what Mr. Edison was driving at, when he 
explains his ideas as to the aerial navigation of the 
future :— 


Air-cutters and the larger air-ships are employed for flying 
in any direction and with much greater velocity. They are 
on an ™tirely different plan from the flying-machines which 
were anncuree= but had not yet come into use when I was 
last alive. ne present air-ships apply the principle shown, 
for example, in the rapid flutter of the bumble-bee’s wing. 
This is the “shutter” principle. The ship itself is built of 
latticed aluminium strengthened with a small amount of 
copper, and enclosed with transparent celluloid for protection 
against weather (celluloid now being generally used in place 
of glass). Through the centre of the floor are thrust four 
short aluminium tubes three feet in diameter with three feet 
of length below, and these are each filled with 2,000 very thin 
celluloid shutters, so arranged that they can be thrown upward, 
presenting only their thin edges to the air, offering no resis- 
tance to it. The instant they are turned down flat they pre- 
vent the passage of air from below, and so compress it into 
great density. ‘“ The inertia of the air in the tubes, you see, 
makes it like a rigid column—more rigid than-steel. This 
forces the car upward when it starts, and it ascends on the 
top of a continually heightening pillar of air which holds it 
up buoyantly and firmly. ‘The 2,000 shutters in each tube 
work between balanced springs, and reciprocate at the rate of 
15,000 strokes a minute—that is, they open and shut 250 times 
every second.” 

HOW THEY ARE DRIVEN. 


The motor by which they worked was, I thought, very 
ingenious. It is a small electric engine of eleven-horse 
power, set between the tubes, and has an armature of tlie 
finest chemically pure iron wire, wound with silver and 
insulated with collodion reduced by chemical means to cellu- 
lose. The armature, by an automatic device, is*balanced to 
suit all degrees of speed, and has a revolution of 15,000 per 
minute. The reciprocating parts are of aluminium; the 
bearings are compressed graphite, lubricated with a volatile 
oil kept viscous by solid carbonic acid held in a box on the 
bearings. The motor and mechanism weigh only one hundred 
and twenty pounds; and the electricity is generated by 
oxidising gas-retort carbon in fused soda, with oxide of 
copper as the reducer. 

The idea of the ship rests on the solid building up of a 
compressed air foundation beneath it, so that it cannot 
possibly fall. The direction is controlled in two or three 
ways; the usual one being by ordinary artificial silk sails, 
together with a large rudder of stretched silk for tacking and 
steering, as on the water. By using an aluminium screw, 
with an auxiliary engine, instead of the silk rudder, one is 
independent of the wind, and can raise the speed of the 
air-ship to between sixty and eighty miles an hour. 

The shutter principle, also, had been adapted to steam-ships, 
or, rather, electric ocean liners and freighters; by using 
several hundred thin blades at the stern, in lieu of the old 
propeller, and also on the sides, which—by direct thrust when 
turned flat against the water—utilised the motion of the 
waves to condense air, and drove the vessel forward. Sun- 
engines, which derived electricity directly from sunlight, and 
another process that extracted it from coal in cloudy weather, 
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supplied the motive power; and electrolysis along the sides of 
the ship reduced the skin friction of her passage through the 
deep. 

AUTOMATIC MAILS. 

Another fantastic novelty which Edison talked of was 
that of post delivery by automatic carriers which fly 
through the air to their destination :— 

Certain little air packets were flying around always north 
and south and east or west. They were too small for any 
one but a pigmy to hide in, and, in fact, there was no one 
in them. They went automatically. “ Merely express and 
mail carriers. We have any quantity of them all over the 
country and the world. The magnetic lines generally keey 
them straight on their course; but if they are blown aside, a 
current is generated by their mechanism which puts them 
in line again. An automatic aneroid barometer, working a 
valve, keeps them at the right altitude.” They drive straight 
for tall skeleton wooden towers yonder. The little express 
carrier drew near; and,as it touched the top of the tower, 
was clutched and held tirm by an iron frame which caught 
its sails and stopped it. Then a man in the tower began tc 
unpack the contents of the carrier, and sent them down by 
chute to an enclosed yard below. ; 


THE FOOD OF THE FUTURE. 


The story is not completed, so it is impossible to say at 
present how it will end, but there are one or twomore details 
as to life in the twenty-third century in matters of eating 
and drinking. Temperance men would be glad to know 
that the use of alcohol has been entirely discontinued, not 
by compulsion, but by commonsense. Certain quantities 
of intoxicants are, however, still preserved for the pur- 
pose of punishing criminals, who when they have been 
guilty of any unusual atrocious crime, are sentenced to 
drink rum, brandy or champagne for weeks at a time. 
No punishment, it is said, is more dreaded. Of course, 
in such a society the vegetarians have it. all their own 
way. When the hero sits down to dinner, he finds :— 

Animal food was not present, and the articles of diet laid 
before us were chietly vegetable nitrogenous products made by 
the fixature of nitrogen. Thus we had vegetable steaks, 
partridges, and so on, which contained all the nutriment of 
beef and bird without their heaviness, and were exceedingly 
palatable. 

NO MORE CITIES. 

When he sails over the country in his air-ship— 
we could see the country beautifully laid out in smal} 
towns, villages, and hamlets, with perfect roads leading from 
one to another, and large groves or tracts of wild woodland 
interspersed. Every acre of the open ground, excepting the 
fields reserved for sports and public meetings, was thoroughly 
tilled, with electric arrangement for the fixature of nitrogen 
in the soil, so as to produce vegetables containing sustenance 
like that of meat, and for raising apples, pears and peaches a 
foot in diameter. 

The great cities are largely deserted. A certain pro- 
portion of unhappy mortals are tied to toil amid the 
ruins of Chicago, but mankind as a whole lives in the 
country. The continuation of the story will be awaited 
with interest. 


“An Ipytn or 1745.”—The Art Journal announces 
that subscribers to the 1897 volume may on payment 
of 2s. claim an impression of a large etching by Mr. 
Wm. Hole of the above picture of Millais’s. Subscribers 
to the 1896 volume might have a similar reproduction of 
“The Convalescent” by Mr. Alma Tadema; and with 
the 1895 volume, “ Hit,’ by Lord Leighton, was given 
on the same terms. Our readers may be glad to know 
of this offer in connection with the Art Journal, 
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“ PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S REMINISCENCES 
Or Literary MAGNATES. 


Tue third instalment of Professor Max Miiller’s literary 
recollections in the March Cosmopolis is a feast of good 
things. He opens with a vehement blast against dinner 


parties. 
AGAINST “ SOCIAL GOBBLINGS.” 

He describes them as “tortures” which have claimed 
more victims than the fatal-hunting-field. He craves 
the abolition of these “ social gobblings ” :— 

The Hindus seem to me to show their good taste by retiring 
while they feed, and reappearing only after they have washed 
their hands and face. Why should we be s0 anxious to per- 
form this no doubt necessary function before the eyes of our 
friends? Could not at least the grosser part of feeding be 
performed in private, and the social gathering begin at the 
dessert, or, with men,*at the wine, so as to have a real 
Symposion, not a Symphagion ? 

ARNOLD AND RUSKIN. 


Of Matthew Arnold the writer does not produce much 
store of private memory. “There was certainly a great 
charm in- Arnold, even though he could be very 
patronising ” :— 

Not long before lis death he met Browning on the steps of 
the Atheneum... He felt ill, and in taking leave of Browning 
he hinted that they might never mect again. Browning was 
profuse in his protestations, and Arnold, on turning away, said 
in his airy way, “ Now, one promise, Browning: please, not 
more than ten lines.” Browning understood, and went away 
with a solemn smile. 

_ Concerning Ruskin the record is much more eulo- 
gistic :— 

He was really the most tolerant and agreeable man in 
society. He could diseover beauty where no one else saw it, 
and make allowance where others saw noexcuse. Iremember 
him as diffident as a young girl, full of questions, and grateful 
for any information. Even on art topics I have watched him 
listening almost deferentially to others who laid down the 
law in his presence. His voice was always most winning, and 
his language simply perfect. 

THE LATE LAUREATE AS GUEST. 


What is told of Tennyson, though in perfectly good 
humour, will not raise the poet in popular esteem. Once 
during the long vacation he came ‘suddenly to Oxford 
and Dr, Miller invited him to dinner and brea‘fast :— 
My. wife, a, young housekeeper, did her best for: our un- 
expected guest. He was known.to be a gourmand, and at 
dinner he was evidently put, out by finding the sauce with the 
s¢lmon was not the one he preferred. He was pleased, how- 
ever, with the wing of a chicken,.and said it was the only 
advantage he, got from being Poet Laureate, that he generally 
received the liver-wing of a chicken. The next morning at 
breakfast, we had rather plumed ourselves on having been able 
to get a dish of cutlets, and were not a little surprised, when 
our guest arrived, to see him whip off the cover of the hot dish, 
and to, hear’the exclamation, “ Mutton chops! the staple of 
évery bad‘inn in England.” However, these were but minor 
mhatters,'though not without importance in the eyes of a young 
wife 1o.whom Tennyson had been like one of the Immortals, 

TENNYSON AND TOBACCO. 

The writer holds Tennyson to be as typically a 
Cambridge man as Ruskin was an Oxford man.’ Here 
is an amusing anecdote :— ' 

It was generally after dinner, when smoking his pipe and 
sipping his whisky and water, that Tennyson began to. thaw, 
and to take a more active ‘part in conversation. -People who 
have not‘known him then have hardly ‘known him at all. ... 
His pipe was almost ‘indispensable to him, and I remember 
one. time, when I and several friends were staying at his 
house, the question of tobacco turned up. I confessed that 
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for years I had been a perfect slave to tobacco, so that I could 
neither read nor write a line without smoking, but that at 
last I had rebelled against this slavery, and had: entirely 
given up tobacco. Some of his friends taunted Tennyson that 
he could never give up tobacco. “ Anybody can do that,” he 
said, “if he chooses to do it.” When his friends still con- 
tinued to doubt and to tease him, “ Well,” he said, “I shall 
give up smoking from to-night.” The, very same evening I 
was told that he threw his pipes and his tobacco out of the 
window of his bedroom. The next day he was most charming, 
though somewhat self-righteous. ‘lhe second day he became 
very moody and captious; the third'day no one knew what to 
do with him. But after a disturbed night I was told that he 
got out of bed in the morning, went quietly into the garden, 
picked up one of his broken pipes, stuffed it with the remains 
of the tobacco scattered about, and then, having had a few 
puffs, came to breakfast, all right again. Nothing was said 
uny more about giving up tobacco. 

BROWNING. 

Browning is shown in effective, if undesigned, contrast 
to the Laureate :— 

Browning was full of sympathy, nay of wors-:z, <ur anything 
noble and true in literature, ancient or modern. And what was 
most delightful in him was his ready response, his generosity 
in pouring out his. own thoughts before anybody who shared 
his sympathies. For real and substantial conversation there 
was no one his equal, and even in the lighter after-dinner talk 
he was admirable.... He was a far better reader than 
Tennyson. His voice was natural, sonorous, and full of deli- 
cate shades; while Tennyson read in so deep a tone, that it 
was like the rumbling and rolling sound of the sea rather than 
like a human voice. 

There are many other charming bits of gossip about 
great men, for which the reader must turn to the 
Cosmopolis. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE WATERFINDER. 

Tue idea that some men can divine, with or without 
divining twig, where water is. to be found underground 
is often dismissed as a mere superstition. Those who 
know the facts are less dogmatic. Mr. Holt Schooling, 
for example, contributes to Pearson’s, for March, an 
account ot his investigations, which he sums up thus :— 

1. Water is found by these diviners, whose proportion of 
successes to failures is much larger than can be ascribed to 
mere chance. 

. 2. The diviners are mainly employed by practical men, who 
want water, who pay for it to be found by diviners, and who 
are satisfied with the result. 

3. Admitting that in some instances there may be a 
mixture of humbug or of charlatanism, there yet remains, 
after making due allowance for all sorts of side issues which 
affect the validity of this method of finding water, a residuum 
of fact which tends to prove the genuineness of the art. 

4. It is quite possible—nay, it is very probable—that 
certain persons are affected by purely physical influences 
which do not affect other persons. It is reasonable to think 
that water may emit certain delicate indications of its 
presence which may be felt by some persons, and which may 
be not conveyed to other persons. 

5. The evidence goes to show that there is absolutely no 
power in the rod itself—occult or otherwise. On this point 
1 have asked for the opinion of two or three men of science. 
Lord Kelvin writes that he believes the divining rod “to be 
utterly ineffective.” 

Mr. Schooling’s own conclusion is that “the hildcn water 
does convey subtle indications of its presence to some 
persons, in whom it sets up very delicate, and probably 
involuntary nerve-muscular contractions,” of which the 
movements in the delicately-held rod are merely an index. 

In the March Strand Mr. Balliol Bruce describes among 
“ Peculiar Occupations” the exploits of the water wizard, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
THe Story OF HER EarLy LIFE. 

Tue name of no English woman is better known than 
that of Florence Nightingale, but she lives so much alone 
and apart that it will surprise many people to hear that 
the heroine of the Crimean war is still alive. ‘The inde- 
fatigable Mrs. Tooley has written an article upon 
Miss Nightingale in the Zemple Magazine for March, 
which is illustrated with a portrait of the Great Nurse- 
Founder, in her youth, middle age, and of to-day. 
From this article 
we gather a good 
deal of informa- - 
tion, not generally 
accessible. 


HER FAMILY AND 
EARLY TRAVELS. 
It seems that 

Miss Nightingale 

was born in 

Florence, hence 

her name :— 

She was the 
youngest daughter 
and presumptive co- 
heiress of her father, 
William Shore 
Nightingale, of 
Embley Park, Hamp- 
shire, and Lea Hurst, 
Derbyshire. The 
Examiner of 1851 
‘spoke of her thus :— 
“She is a young 
lady of singular en- 
dowments, both 
natural and .ac- 
quired. In a know- 
ledge of the ancient 
languages and of the 
higher branches of 
the mathematics, in 
general art, science 
and literature, her 
attainments are ex- 
traordinary. There 
is scarcely a modern 
language which she 
does not understand. 
She has visited and 
studied the various 
nations of Europe. 
and has ascended 
the Nile to its re- 
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intense interest in suffering people, when she encountered 
Roger, an old Scotch shepherd, attempting the almost hopeless 
task of collecting his sheep without a dog. 


Some boys had been stoning a dog, and lamed it. Its 
owner believed that they had broken its leg, and was 
going to make away with it, when Florence Nightingale 
begged to be allowed to see what was the matter with it. 
Finding that the leg was not broken, but only bruised, 
she applied hot fomentations, and bandages under the 
direction of the vicar, tearing up the shepherd’s smock 
in order to obtain 
material for her 
bandages. She 
had the satisfac- 
tion of saving the 
dog, and of restor- 
ing it to its mas- 
ter. It is therefore 
not surprising that 
after this— 


it became an estab- 
lished custom when 
any one had a cut 
or a bruise or a sick 
animal to send for 


* Miss Florence,” 
and she might in- 
deed have been 
termed the Good 
Angel of Derwent 
Vale. 


WHERE SHE 
LEARNT NURSING. 

Between her 
twentieth and 
thirtieth years she 
spent her time 
in a systematic 
examination of the 
hospitals of London, 
Dublin and Edin- 
burgh: and when 
she compared them 
with those in leading 
Continental cities 
she found that they 
lacked trained 
women nurses. It 
was reserved for 
Miss Nightingale 
to demonstrate that 
sick-nursing does not 
come by nature, and 
that however great 


veoh cataract. — 
oung, rraceful, ae eee 6 woman's natural ap- 
feminine, rich and FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE IN 1864. titude may be, it 
popular, she holds a requires systematic 
singularly gentle and persuasive influence over all with whom training. She saw that Protestant England was behind 
she comes in contact. Her friends and acquaintances are of France and- Italy, which had their nursing sisterhoods. 
all classes and persuasions, but her happiest place is at home, “There was, however, at Kaiserwerth, on the Rhine, a 


in the centre of a very large band of accomplished relatives, 
and in simplest obedience to her admiring parents.” 


EER FIRST PATIENT. 


When a child she early displayed some symptoms of 
the genius which made her name a household word 
throughout the world :— 

And it was the dog of an old shepherd that the “queen of 
nurses” had for her first patient. She was riding one day over 
the hills with her friend the vicar, who frequently took her 
with him to visit his poor parishioners, knowing the child’s 


unique Protestant institution for the training of deaconesses, 
or nursing sisters, and to that remote little community 
Florence Nightingale journcyed in the year of the Great 
Exhibition. At the Hospital and Training Home for 
Deaconesses, in 1851, Florence Nightingale enrolled herself as 
a voluntary nurse, and went through a period of training. 
She further supplemented it by studying at the Hospital in 
Paris. Delicate health obliged her after her return to England 
to live quietly at her beloved home of Lea Hurst; but her 
maind was not idle, and she was formulating a scheme by which 
she could put into practice her recently acquired knowledge. 
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HER CARE FOR OLD GOVERNESSES. 


There was at 47, Harley Street, London, an institution for 
sick and aged governesses which at this time was languishing 
for need of funds and management, and Miss Nightingale 
resolved to place herself at the head of it. The miseries of 
these destitute ladies—the “blushing poor,” as a Spanish 
proverb calls them—appealed' very specially to Miss Nightin- 
gale’s heart, and, putting aside the comforts of her lovely 
home, she tock up her abode in Hariey Street, and devoted all 
her energies to reorganising that institution, which remains 
to-day a tribute to her methods. 

A lady who visited her in those days speaks of her untiring 
labour. ‘She was to be found,” she says, “in the midst of the 
various duties of an hospital—for the Home was largely a 
sanatorium—organising the nurses, attending to the corre- 
anenne. prescriptions, and accounts; in short, performing 
all the duties of a hard-working matron as well as largely 
financing the institution.” The strain became too much, and 
“she had again to seek rest at Lea Hurst. 


HOW SHE WENT TO THE CRIMEA. 


We drifted into the Crimean War as if it had been a 
pleasure trip, and as a consequence the sufferings of our 
soldiers were terrible. The hearts of the women of 
England were stirring. Ladies were volunteering in all 
directions to go and nurse the soldiers, and, fortunately, 
there was in those days at . 
the head of the War Department that ‘enlightened man, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, afterwards Lord Herbert of Lea, and to him 
belongs the honour of welcoming women into this field of 
public service. 

Bewildered by the numerous offers of help which he 
received, he knew of Miss Nightingale’s interest and 
knowledge of sick nursing, and he asked her to go out as 
lady-in-chief. The letter which he wrote to her offering 
her the appointment crossed a letter which she had 
written to him by the same post :— 

Next morning Miss Nightingale received Mr. Herbert’s 
letter asking her to organise and take command of a nursing 
expedition, and to leave for the East in eight days, 

The rest of the story is part of the common inheritance 
of the memory of mankind. 





IS THE PLAGUE COMING ? 


By far the most interesting contribution to the Revue 
de Paris is that concerning the plague, written by Dr. E. 
Mosny, an authority on the subject. Like most of those 
who have gone at all into the question, the French 
medical man is a pessimist, and evidently looks forward 
to the time when the Black Death will again reign 
supreme in Europe, notwithstanding all our sanitary 
improvements and precautionary measures. “ The 
enemy is at our doors. Invasion is possible. We must 
throw up fortifications as soon as we can.” He points 
out significantly that in 1894 certain papers announced 
that the plague had broken out at Canton. No notice 
was taken of the matter, and it was not till the epidemic 
had travelled to Bombay that the Western world began 
to realise that the danger was indeed approaching. 

Dr. Mosny gives a valuable summary of what may be 
called the world’s history of the plague. He points out 
that the first time the plague is mentioned in European 
history was in the year 542. This mysterious illness was 
called the Justinian Pest, and it invaded the whole of 
the Nile delta, the Mediterranean littoral and Persia. 
In 1270, St. Louis died of the plague, and a hundred 
years later appeared the awful Black Death, which 
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for four years decimated Europe. There is no doubt 
that this form of the plague came from China, and 
followed very much the same line of route as has done 
the epidemic which is now stationed at Bombay. It 
seems to have had its root in China, and after going 
through India, attacked Persia and Russia, Poland, Ger- 
many, France, Italy and Spain. Two years later England 
and Norway were visited by the Black Death. Pope 
Clement VI. instituted a quaint kind of inquiry into 
the number of deaths, and the result was noted as 
fixing a total of 42,800,000 victims. Venice and London 
each returned a hundred thousand deaths; Paris, 
curiously enough, only half that number. Germany 
lost a million and a half, and Italy the half of her 
population. Although we know a great deal about the 
forms the plague took, practically nothing was put on 
record as to its causes. Not until 1578 was the question of 
possible plague infection studied, but certain enlightened 
Italian physicians consented to draw a cordon round 
Vicenza, where the plague had again made its appear- 
ance. Accordingly the evil was to a certain extent 
stopped, 

Few people are aware that the last great outbreak 
of plague in Europe was that in London, where in 1665, 
in a comparatively short time 68,000 died of the Black 
Death, France considered herself entirely rid of the 
dread disease, and yet in 1720 burst out the awful plague 
of Marseilles, which it is now fairly certain was brought 
from Syria in a cargo of silk. Forty thousand people 
died in fifteen months, and from Marseilles the plague 
swept all Provence, going as far north as Avignon. 
In 1748 Messina went through much the same 
experience, The Black Death has only disappeared 
from. Egypt during the last fifty years. During 
Napoleon’s Nile campaign 2,000 soldiers died from 
this cause alone. 

The French physician considers that the plague may 
be'said to be endemic everywhere in Persia, in Afghan- 
istan, in India, and in China. M. Tholozan, the French 
medical man who was for so long the medical adviser of 
the late Shah of Persia, made long and elaborate studies 
of the plague, and these are now proving of the greatest 
value tojthe Sanitary Conference. As to how the plague is 
spread, pilerbhages, caravans, river travel, all contribute 
to that end, though occasionally it is quite impossible to 
tell how the epidemic makes its way with such alarming 
rapidity from one district to another. Often the plague 
will decimate a town and leave its near neighbour 
untouched. While 100,000 persons were dying at 
Canton, there were but 8,000 deaths at Hong Kong; and 
Bombay, though linked by railways to all the great 
towns of India, seems to have remained practically the 
only plague-stricken city. 

The French writer sees a certain affinity between the 
cholera and plague. He points out that during the 
Hamburg cholera visitation of 1892, the epidemic began 
and ended in the town. He goes into the question of what 
may be called plague vaccination, and evidently has but 
smali belief in its efficacy. On the other hand, he notes 
several curious facts; one is that a really rigorous 
cordon round a building or round a town generally 
prevents the spread of the plague, and also that running 
water seems to have an extraordinary effect on the bacilli. 
In 1665 some ten thousand people took refuge on the 
Thames, and it is said that not one of them died, The 
same thing recently occurred at Canton ; eighty thousand 
Chinese took to the water on the outbreak of the 
plague, and among those who did so the mortality was 
trifling. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


‘sTHE CHRISTIAN” BOWDLERISED. 
A Srupy or Eprrorrat Eraics. 


Tue March number of the Windsor Magazine contains 
the fourth instalment of Mr. Hall Caine’s serial ‘‘ The 
Christian.” This novel is one which may be regarded to 
a certain extent as the culmination of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
studies of life. It is not only the latest, but, in his own 
judgment, the most important of all his novels, He has 
embodied in it his mature convictions as to men and 
things in modern society, and whatever we may think of 
the Christian socialism which he preaches with such 
enthusiasm as the cure for the evils of modern civilisa- 
tion, there is no doubt that “ The Christian ” will at least 
do good service in stimulating thought and forcing its 
readers to reflect somewhat seriously upon the problems 
which haunt the thoughtful mind and challenge the 
study of the serious observer. 

In this fourth instalment Glory Quayle’s chum at the 
hospital having come to grief at the hands of Lord Robert 
Ure, is dismissed with disgrace from the hospital after a 
great scene with the Board, in which the chaplain, John 
Storm, and Canon Wealthy, play a conspicuous part. 
The delinquent girl is, of course, lectured in the usual 
conventional way by Canon Wealthy, who is challenged in 
very spirited style byGlory. When the frail victim of Lord 
Robert and her reckless champion were removed, the 
chaplain demanded that Lord Robert Ure, whose name his 
victim had been forbidden to mention, but whose share 
in the incident was well known to the chaplain, should 
be removed from the list of subscribers and governors, 

“You have wiped the girl out of your book, sir,’ said 
Storm. “Now I ask you to wipe the man also.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Chairman, rising, “the busi- 
ness of the Board is at an end.” 

It is evident from this episode that My. Hall Caine has 
ventured into dangerous waters. The editor of the 
Windsor Magazine appears to have passed this, but his 
propriety was shocked by the scene which followed, 
when John Storm beards the smug time-server, his vicar, 
resigns his curacy, and flings in his face the reproaches 
which it must be admitted he well deserved. 

The episode which was too strong for the editor seems 
innocent enough, but the readers of the Windsor 
Magazine will no doubt feel grateful to me for revealing 
the vigilant care with which their good editor watches 
over their moral susceptibilities. Mr, Caine, in telling 
me what fate had befallen the scene, begged me not to 
say anything about the editing which would be hurtful 
to the Windsor Magazine people. It is obvious that for 
the public for which the Windsor Magazine is published 
this exposition of the nice propriety and scrupulous care 
with which copy is pruned must be regarded as the 
highest of compliments, The italicised words have been 
removed by the editor, and the others substituted. 

John Storm came back from the door. 

“ What you are saying, sir, requires that T should be plain 
spoken. In giving up my curacy I am not leaving the Church 
of England, I am only leaving you.” 

“T am so glad—so relieved.” 

“T am leaving you because I cannot live with you any 
longer, because the atmosphere you breathe is impossible to 
me, because your religion is not my religion or your God my 
God!” 

“ You surprise me. What have I done?” 

“A month ago I asked you to set your face as a clergyman 
against the shameful and immoral marriage of a man of 
scandalous reputation, but you refused; you excused the man 
and sided with him. This morning you thought it necessary 
to investigate in public the case of one of that man’s victims, 
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and you sided with the man again—you denied to the girl 
the right even to mention the scoundrel’s name.” 

“ How differently we see things! Do you know, I thought 
my examination of the poor young thing was merciful to the 
point of gentleness. And that, I may tell you—notwithstand- 
ing the female voleano who came down on me—was the 
view of the Board and of his lordship the chairman.” 

“Then I am sorry to differ from them. I thought it 
unnecessary and unmanly and brutal, and even blasphemous!” 

“Mr. Storm! Do you know what you are saying ?” 

“ Perfectly ; and I came to say it.” 

His eyes were wild, his voice was hoarse—he was like a 
man breaking the bonds of a tyrannical slavery. 

“You called that poor child a prostitute [* a cruel name,” 
substituted by Editor] because she had wasted the good gifts 
which God had given her. But God has given good gifts to 
you also—gifts of intellect and eloquence, with which you 
might have raised the fallen, and supported the weak, and 
defended the down-trodden, and comforted the broken-hearted 
—and what have you done with them? You have bartered 
them for benefices and peddled them for popularity ; you have 
given them in exchange for money, for houses, for furniture, 
for things like this—and this—and this. You have sold your 
birthright for a mess of pottage—therefore you are the 
prostitute” [“ sinner.” —Ed. ] 

“You're not yourself, sir! Leave me! 
room, the Canon touched the bell. 

“ Yes, ten thousand times more the prostitute [* worse.” —Ed. ] 
than that poor fallen girl with her taint of blood and will. 
There would be no such women as she is to fall victims to 
evil companionship if there were no such men as you are to 
excuse their betrayers and to side with them. Who is most 
the prostitute—the woman who sells her body or the man uho 
sells his soul?” [omitted by Editor.] 

“You're mad, sir! But I want no scene 

“You are the worst prostitute on the streets of London 
[omitted by Editor] and yet you are in the Church, in the 
pulpit, and you call yourselt a follower of the One who 
forgave the woman and shamed the hypocrites, and had not 
where to lay His head!” 

But the Canon had faced about and fled out of the room. 

Now it is obvious that the pith of this passage furned 
upon the word which has been eliminated. It is not in 
the least a question of the literary disfigurement of the 
scene, but of its vital moral message. No doubt the 
message is obvious enough, but it is not less necessary 
to insist upon it. 

In the Leiswre Hour Miss Blanche Atkinson tells the 
story of Mr. Ruskin’s Social Experiment in St. George’s 
Cottages at Barmouth. Mr. W. J. Gordon teils us all 
about how needles and fish-hooks are made at Redditeh ; 
while Miss Belloc gossips about, the coming Kings of 
Europe. 

In Blackwood the first article in the March number is 
devoted to an account of poor Stuart, Gordon’s staff 
officer at Khartoum, who perished on his way down the 
Nile. A writer, modestly concealing his identity wader 
the initials of T. P. W., empties the violence of his wrath 
upon women in politics. It is a good old-fashioned swear 
all round. His point is that it is high time for plain 
sober manful men, and plain sober womanly women, to 
bestir themselves and discountenance this mischievous 
heresy. Dr. Louis Robinson has transferred to Blackwood 
his natural history articles, and this month he discourses 
on the Goat, and how he came by his useful qualities. 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood has selected a moment when 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy has been emphatically 
repudiated by his old colleagues, in order to write one of 
his accustomed dissertations on Continental politics 
under the title of “ Disracli Vindicated.” The writer of 
the article on the Political Prospect is not happy and 
adjures Mr. Balfour to use more vigour. 
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MORE ABOUT THE PRAYER TELEPHONE 
By Mr. Huer Prick Hueuss. 


In the Sunday Magazine for March, Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes contributes some of the more remarkable of his 
experiences in answer to prayer. They are nothing like 
so remarkable as those which have been noticed hereto- 
fore in connection with the work of George Miller, 
Dr. Barnardo, and Mr. Quarrier, but they bring out the 
telepathic telephonic character of prayer very strongly. 
Mr. Price Hughes begins by telling a story how the 
prayer of a daughter for the conversion of her father 
was presented at a prayer meeting near Chelsea on a 
Tuesday night. The girl’s father was an avowed infidel, 
who had hated religion so much that he forbade his 
daughter to write to him as she bored him with her 
religious exhortations. So she was reduced to praying 
for him and asking the prayers of other people. Hence 
that application on Tuesday night. Now, on that 
evening her father was on his way to the theatre a 
hundred miles away from London. Down came a deluge 
of rain, which drove him to take shelter in the porch of 
a neighbouring chapel. The loud voice of the preacher 
fell upon his ear. He was interested, and before the 
meeting closed, he had joined those whom he had pre- 
viously derided. The next morning he wrote and told 
his daughter of the strange way in which her prayer ha:l 
been immediately answered. 


A PRAYER ANSWERED IN ADVANCE. 


On another occasion, twelve months ago, Price Hughes 
was in great need of a lay agent to help him among the 
young men of St. James’s Hall. This time he was alone 
in prayer, crying with desperate anxiety that a suitable 
agent should be sent to him. While he was praying he 
felt assurance that God had heard his prayer. H2 went 
to sleep. The next morning came a letter from the very 
man whom he wanted, who asked for an interview. He 
told him that his mind had for two years been burning 
towards the subject of working among young men. He 
had been praying upon the subject when, suddenly, it 
seemed to him as though a divine voice said, “ Offer your- 
self to Hugh Price Hughes,” and this he promptly did. 
Now, the interesting part of this is that the command to 
offer himself to Price Hughes had been telepathed or 
telephoned to the man some hours before the precise 
moment he set himself to ring up the prayer telephone. 
In this, of course, there is nothing in the least surprising 
to those who are acquainted with occult phenomena, 
Many times, for instance, I have had events described by 
my automatic hand as having occurred, whereas, in 
reality, they did not take place until days later. On 
that side of Borderland, the conditions of time and space 
are undoubtedly different from our own. 


THAT MISSING £10. 


The West End Mission, on one occasion, was so short 
of money that the situation became desperate. Price 
Hughes summoned a colleague to meet him at midnight 
to. pray for £1,000. Price Hughes hoped rather than 
believed. that the prayer was answered. His colleague 
was full of confidence that they would get the monéy by 
the particular day they named. When that day came, 
and they went to the meeting, they found that in one way 
and another, and by very extraordinary methods £990 
had been sent in. Mr. Price Hughes says that, as a 
theologian, he was perplexed. . He had asked for £1,000. 
He could not understand it, and he puzzled a.good deal 
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as to why the odd ten pounds had not come to hand. 
While he was revolving this, on taking off his hat and 
coat in the hall of his own house, he noticed a letter 
lying on the table which he had passed as he had left 
home in a hurry that morning. Taking it up he opened 
it, and found that it contained the cheque for £10. 


SUGGESTION BY TELEPATHY. 
One more story and the article is done :— 


Let me make one other in reference to money, as this kind 
of illustraticn will perhaps, more than any other, impress those 
who are disposed to be cynical and to scoff. I was engaged in 
an effort to build Sunday Schools in the South of London. A 
benevolent friend promised a hundred pounds if I could get 
nine hundred pounds more, within a week. I did my utmost, 
and by desperate efforts, with the assistance of friends, did get 
eight hundred pounds, but not one penny more. We reached 
Saturday, and the terms of all the promises were that unless 
we obtained a thousand pounds that week we could not 
proceed with the building scheme, and the entire enter- 
prise might have been postponed for years, and, indeed, 
never accomplished on the large scale we desired. On 
the Saturday morning one of my principal church officers 
called, and said he had come upon an extraordinary business : 
that a Christian woman in that neighbourhood whom I did 
not know, of whom I had never heard, who had no connection 
whatever with my church, had that morning been lying awake 
in bed, and an extraordinary impression had come in to her 
that she was at once to give me one hundred pounds! She 
naturally resisted so extraordinary an impression as a caprice 
or a delusion, But it refused to leave her; it became stronger 
and stronger, until at last she was deeply convinced that it 
was the will of God. What made it more extraordinary was 
the fact that she had never before had, and would, in all 
probability, never again have one hundred pounds at her dis- 
posal. for any such purpose. But that morning she sent mc 
the money through my friend, who produced it in the form of 
crisp Bank of England notes. From that day to this I have 
no idea whatever who she was, as she wished to conceal her 
name from me. Whether she is alive, or in heaven, I cannot 
say ; but what I do know is that this extraordinary answer to 
our prayers secured the rest of the money, and led to the erec- 
tion of one of the finest schools in Loudon, in which there are 
more than a thousand scholars to-day. 


This last story is very telepathic, but, of course, there 
is no explanation as yet forthcoming save that of the 
orthodox believer as to how Price Hughes was switche.l 
on into connection with the donor of the £100. 


Americans ‘ Born to Rule the Seas.” 

THE Engineering Magazine of New York is in a pro- 
phetic mood. Its Jaunary number was a sort of 
apocalyptic forecast of the glory that is to follow 
McKinley’s victory in all departments of American in- 
dustry and trade. As if to show that these late visions 
are not out of accord with the utterances of the earlier 
and major prophets, the editor enforces the prediction of 
the United States ultimately possessing “the paramount 
control of the commerce of the world,” by quoting in his 
February number De Tocqueville’s remarkable oracle 
concerning America’s maritime destiny. The prophet of 
democracy says of the people of the United States, or the 
Anglo-Americans as he calls them :— 

Nations, as well as men, almost always betray the most 
prominent features of their future destiny in their earliest 
years. When I contemplate the ardour with which the Anglo- 
Americans prosecute commercial enterprise, the advantages 
which befriend them, and the success of their undertakings, I 
cannot refrain from believing that they will one day become 
the first maritime power of the globe. They are born to rule 
the seas, as the Romans were to conquer the world. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE IN CHINA? 

Tue first articlo in the Westminster Review is by Mr. 
William Robertson, in which he sets forth his view as to 
our true policy in China :— 

The Court at Pekin, and more especially the obstructive 
local officials, are delighted. The time surely has come for an 
understanding between France and Great Britain. The 
whole of the southern provinces lie before them, They have 
only to unite and they may have what they like. 

Having obtained the fulfilment of the long delayed promise 
as to the West River, the next step should be to secure the 
right of superintending a railway which shall connect a port 
on the Yangtsze with Canton. 

The true policy is to be found by studying the immediate 
needs of China. These are, first, railways, and, second, an 
honest, enlightened system of internal taxation managed by a 
Board or Boards, similar to the Imperial Maritime Customs. 
I think, for the present at least, the two may be combined 
in one. 

Tue Rotrenness or CHINA, 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen, writing, in the Portnightly Review, 
on “ China’s Present and Future,” gives a ghastly account 
of the hideous corruption which has eaten the vitals out 
of China. He speaks on behalf of the Reform C mittee, 
which has certainly plenty of work to do if it is going to 
reform the Chinese Empire. Dr. Sun Yat Sen says :— 

It is evident that China cannot be reformed by the introduc- 
tion of material civilisation, but only by the extirpation of 
official corruption. This official corruption becomes worse 
every year. Things that would have been regarded as 
shocking even ten years ago, are now quite common. Never, 
until quite recently, was there a fixed tariff of bribes in con- 
nection with the granting of official positions. Now, so shame- 
less have the authorities grown, that the late viceroy, Li Han 
Chang—brother of Li Hung Chang—has actually fixed a 
regular price for every office in the provinces of the two 
Kwangs (Kwang-Si and Kwang-Tung). 

Mr. Hott S. Haurert’s Apvice. 

Mr. Holt S. Hullett has an article ia the Nineteenth 
Century entitled “France and Russia in China,’ which 
explains his views as to what should be the English 
policy in that decaying empire. Mr. Holt S. Hallett 
Says :— 

To complete the work of opening China to trade, and to 
secure the independence of the Chinese Empire, China should 
be induced by joint pressure brought to bear upon her by the 
governments of the neighbouring Powers—or, if their jealousy 
of each other will not allow them to combin>, by nations 
interested in maintaining her independence and fostering and 
expanding their own trade—to open the whole of her water- 
ways to steam navigation, the whole of her territory to the 
unrestricted commerce of the world, and, keeping salt and 
opium as Government monopolies, to abolish the whole of her 
other internal taxation on trade, placing the collection of her 
duties on foreign trade entirely in the hands of the only honest 
administration that she at present possesses, the Imperial 
Maritime Customs. 

China without honesty, ability, and enterprise breathed into 
her administration is as a@ man without a backbone. To 
advance, as she should do if she wishes to maintain her inde- 
pendence, she must remodel on Indian or Japanese lines her 
taxation an! administrative machinery. 


In Longman’s Magazine for March, there are one or 
two articles of considerable interest. One is a brief 
description of the Company of Marblers of Purbeck, 
which is described under the title of “A Nineteenth 
Century Craft Guild.” Mr. Eric Parker, writing on 
“‘ Private Schools: Ancient and Modern,” denounce; the 
present modern system of game teaching, under which 
the boy has choice but no liberty. Mrs. Percy Franklin 
writes on “ Milk Dangers and Remedies.” 


IN THE REVIEWS. 
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MR. STILLMAN AND HIS PET SQUIRRELS. 

Oxe of the most charming and pathetic papers in the 
February magazines is Mr. Stillman’s tribute to his two 
squirrels, both now unhappily deceased. Mr. Stillman 
writes of his little pets with all the tenderness with 
which Cowper wrote of his hares, and he laments their 
loss as if they had been his own children. The story of 
the too brief lives of Billy and Hans, whom he found in 
the Black Forest and carried with him to Rome, is as 
delightfully and as touchingly told as anything in litera- 
ture. Here, for example, is the way in which the old war 
correspondent—Mr. Stillman was through more than one 
campaign in Montenegro, among the sternest warriors in 
Europe—records the death of his first pet squirrel, 
Billy :— 

On the last afternoon I took him out into the grounds of the 

Villa Borghese to lie in the sunshine, and get perhaps a 
moment of return to Mother Nature; but when I put him on 
the grass in the warm light he only looked away into vacancy, 
and lay still, and after a little dreamily indicated to me to 
take him up again; and I remembered that on the day before 
his death I had earried Russie, a son of his who had died in 
infancy, into the green fields, hoping they would revive him 
for one breathing-space, for I knew that death was on him; 
and he lay and looked off beyond the field and flowers, and 
now he almost seemed to be looking out of d2ar little Billy’s 
eyes. 
I went out to walk early the next morning, and when I 
returned I found Billy dead, still warm, and sitting up in his 
box of fresh hay in the attitude of making his toilet; for to 
the last he would wash his face and paws, and comb out his 
tail, even when his strength no longer sufficed for more than 
the mere form of it.. I am not ashamed to say that I wept 
like a child. The dear little creature had been to me not 
merely a pet to amuse my vacaut hours, though many of those 
most vacant which sleepless nights bring had been diverted 
by his pretty ways as he shared my bed, and by his singular 
devotion to me, but he had been as a door open into the 
world of God’s lesser creatures, an apostle of pity and 
tenderness for all living things, and his memory stands on 
the eternal threshold nodding and beckoning to me to enter 
in and make part of the creation I had ignored till he 
taught it to me, so that while life lasts I can no longer 
inflict pain or death upon the least of God’s creatures. If 
it be true that “to win the secret of a plain weed’s heart” 
gives the winner a clue to the hidden things of the spiritual 
life, how much more the conscient and reciprocal love which 
Billy and I bore, ant I could gladly say still bear, each 
other must widen the sphere of spiritual sympathy which, 
widening still, reaches at last the eternal source of all 
life and love, and finds indee:| that one touch of nature 
makes all things kin. Living and dying Billy has 
opened to me a window into the universe of the existence of 
which I had no suspicion; his little history is an added 
chamber to that eternal mansion into which my constant and 
humble faith assures me that I shall some time enter; he has 
helped me to a higher life. If love could confer immortality, 
he would share eternity with me, and I would thank the 
Creator for the companionship. And who knows? Thousands 
of human beings to whom we dare not deny the possession of 
immortal souls have not half Billy’s claim to live for ever. 
May not the Indian philosopher with his transmigration of 
souls have had some glimpses of a truth ? 

If the readers of my little history are disposed to think me 
weak when I say that his death was to me a great and lasting 
grief, [am not concerned to dispute their judgment. I have 
known grief in all its most blinding and varied forms, and I 
thank God that He constituted me loving enough to have kept 
a tender place in my heart “even for the least of these,” the 
little companions of two years; and but for my having perhaps 
shortened their innvcent lives, | thank Him for having known 
and loved tliem as I have. 
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THE ALTRUISM OF ANIMALS. 
Are Tory Better CHRISTIANS THAN MEN? 


A Frenca scientist, M. Topinard, contributes to the 
Monist for January a very fascinating paper entitled 
“ Science and Faith: Introduction to Man as a Member 
of Society.” The title has nothing to do with the subject, 
which is a very interesting description of the evolution 
of social intercourse on the part of birds, beasts, 
fishes, and reptiles. The startling conclusion at which 
M. Topinard arrives is that from the standpoint of what 
is generally regarded as practical Christianity animals 
have more claim to be regarded as soundly saved than 
the average man. M. Topinard says :— 

The animal is perhaps superior to man in point of altruism! 
Animal societies are less polished, but perhaps more humane, 
all things being equal, than our own. 

This indeed is carrying the war into the enemy’s camp 
with a vengeance, for if what M. Topinard says be 
true, instead of endeavouring to eliminate the animal 
in the cultivation of spirituality, we must go back to 
the animal if we would ascend in the scale of being. 
According to M. Topinard, we have failed to do justice 
to animals because we have looked at them too exclusively 
from our own standpoint :— 

Animals, contrary to certain appearances, as well as to the 
preconceptions of physiology and to ideas quite widely spread, 
are more sociable than egoistic. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ALTRUISM. 


M. Topinard traces with much care the evolution of 
Altruism, which he regards as a product of development 
from Egoism by differentiation :— 

Struggle for existence, emulation, and competition,—three 
things which hang together,—are the logical consequences of 
egoism. ‘The best endowed, those which know best how to 
take advantage of the opportunities offered, survive and 
increase. The acutest form of this antagonism is where one 
animal, to stay his hunger, is forced to devour another. A 
second widely-spread form is parasitism, in Which the animal 
takes up his abode upon or within another and partakes 
gradually of the latter, according to his needs. Next comes 
commensalism, in which the animal still selects its abode on 
the surface or in the interior of another, but confines its 
operations to taking advantage of its situation without doing 
harm to its host. Example, the little red crab of our common 
oyster. The following cases are of an allied order: the case 
of Amphibena, a bird which inhabits ant hills under suffer- 
ance of the proprietors, and that of the pilot-fish and the 
remora who keep company with the shark. 


THE DAWN OF MUTUALISM. 


Next comes the state of unilateral mutualism, in which one 
species is made use of by another and performs services for 
the latter but without receiving anything in exchange. The 
instance of the crocodile and of the bird Trochilus, on the 
banks of the Nile, is well known. This bird performs two 
services for the crocodile. It enters its mouth and dispatches 
there the worms and leeches which trouble the crocodile; 
it flies rapidly away, giving vent to a peculiar ery when the 
ichneumon, the enemy of the crocodile, approaches, thus 
apprising its companion of the ichneumon’s presence. In 
return the crocodile shakes its tail whenever it wishes to close 
its mouth, thus giving the bird warning. ‘The crocodile in no 
wise recompenses, but contents itself simply with respecting 
the person of the little animal. The service rendered is uni- 
lateral. But it is easy to understand that by the exercise of 
extremely little intelligence, if not unconsciously, the crocodile 
may be led to defend its Trochilus. 

The domestication of one species by another is a further 
instance of unilateral mutualism. A good example of this is 
that of certain ants ‘who reduce other species to slavery and 
allow themselves to be fed by them. 
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As an example of bilateral mutualism we shall cite the case 
of certain aphids and ants. The aphids secrete an abdominal 
fluid which distends them ; the ants are passionately fond of 
this secretion, suck the same from the aphids, and finally, in 
order to keep this precious source of nutrition always at hand, 
provide them with food; the result being that the aphids are 
converted into genuine milch cows which are kept and watched 
in stables. 

Continuing thus, we come to the cases where one animal 
borrows the services of another temporarily, as in the case 
with the serpent, who is ferried across a river by a duck, or to 
the cases where several animals assist one another in crossing 
streams of water, in lifting a large stone, in moving the trunk 
of a tree, in constructing a dam, in hunting, or in mutual 
defence. 

ALTRUISM THE ORIGIN OF SOCIALITY. 

The causes of the formation of animal socicties are 
numerous. The first is habit following upon indifference. 
The second is imitation. What shall we put third ? 

The true cause of the formation of more or less sedentary 
and of permanent societies is that altruism which we have 
seen to be simply the love of self through others and which 
subsequently becomes a native sentiment as imperious under 
certain circumstances as egoism. It is the desire, the pleasure, 
the need of not being alone, of having companions, of 
exchanging with them one’s impressions of loving and being 
loyed. 

BIRDS BETTER ALTRUISTS THAN MAMMALS. 


If animals are better Christians than men, the birds 
deserve to take a higher place than the mammals, 
M. Topinard says :— 

The sentiment which engenders the paternal, matcrnal and 
monogamous family in the birds is weakened and has been 
diverted in the mammals, where in most cases it gives rise to 
the paternal and polygamous family. Also the social senti- 
ment, which most commonly engenders societies in birds, has 
been weakened and diverted in the majority of the mammals. 
As a rule the bird is more altruistic, the mammal more 
egoistic. 

A very interesting part of the paper deals with the 
influence of sex relations upon the evolution of society. 
Polyandry is very rare both in birds and beasts. Love is 
essentially selfish. The instinct is egoistic to excess. 


POLYGAMY A FACTOR IN EVOLUTION. 


In this respect the animals do not seem to have much 
to teach usin the way of conduct. Although M. Topinard 
regards monogamy as the higher form of sex union, he 
admits that— 
polygamy tends more strongly to the formation of animal 
societies, than monogamy, although it is a lower form of 
family than the latter. A last reason tellsus so. The family 
of three is a narrowed individuality, intermediary between 
the individual proper and social collectivity. The family of 
ten or twenty is a large and diffuse individuality, also inter- 
mediary but approaching to collectivity. 

MAN AS THE DEVIL OF THE BRUTE. 

It is sad to know, after reading this interesting account 
of the evolution of animal societies, that man, jealous 
probably of the superior development of the ethical and 
altruistic plane, has done his best to exterminate the 
most highly developed of his superiors. M. Topinard 
Says :— 

Man is the greatest enemy of animal societies. Prior to his 
time, they were unquestionably very numerous. The pastures 
of Pikermi in the Miocene epoch, the innumerable and multi- 
farious herds of mixed species which the first travellers in 
Central Africa encountered, are a confirmation of this fact. The 
societies of buffaloes, of beavers, of chamois, and of numerous 
other mammals, all dwindled and melted away on his coming. 
Extensive societies of birds are encountered only in regions 
sparsely settled by man. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE KEVIEWS. 


A VINDICATION OF EPICURUS. 
Nor AN EPICURE, BUT A PHILANTHROPIST. 

Tue Quarterly Reviewer who contributes to the current 
number the essay on Epicurus and his sayings, reminds 
us once more how easily the label of a sect or of a school 
may come to mean exactly the opposite of that which it 
originally conveyed. It is a melancholy reflection that 
Christian may often appear to Christ as utterly opposed 
to His ideas, as the idea conveyed in the word “ epicure ” 
must appear to Epicurus. Epicurus, according to the 
Quarterly, was the last man in the whole world to be 
described as an epicure. 

AN APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE. 


So far from being a disciple of gluttony and indul- 
gence, he practised a severe asceticism, and lived chiefly 
on bread and water :— 

The disciples of Epicurus followed closely in their master’s 
footsteps: they lived, as Diogenes tells us, upon the plainest 
food, and were contented with half a pint of wine daily, but, as 
a rule, their drink was water. Their temperance was noted 
and often ridiculed. 

So far from sacrificing everything to the selfish 
pleasures of the palate— 

Epicurus appears to have been a man of boundless sympathy 
and practical benevolence. ‘There are plenty of witnesses of 
his unsurpassable kindness to everybody,” says Diogenes 
Laertius, who also speaks of “his gratitude to his pareuts, 
his beneficence to his brothers, his gentleness to his slaves, as 
is evident both from his will and from the fact that they took 
part in his studies of philosophy, and his universal kindness 
to all men.” His three brothers cherished towards him the 
utmost reverence, and were among his most enthusiastic 
disciples. “In respect of his kindness and self-denial, the life 
of Epicurus, when compared with the lives of other men, 
might pass for a fairy tale.” His notion of pleasure is the 
reverse of “ sensual” in the ordinary meaning of that word. 

HIS RAGE AGAINST THE GODS. 

Epicurus, however, undoubtedly endeavoured to eman- 
cipate mankind from the belief in the gods. His mother 
is said to have been a sorceress or priestess of some 
Oriental rite, and the notion is that the force of the recoil 
from what he saw in his boyhood carried him into a 
passionate crusade against superstition. Care and fear 
seemed to him to be the great curses of existence, and to 
emancipate mankind from their yoke, and especially to 
break the power of superstition, he propounded two doc- 
trines by which he believed he would break for ever the 
fetters in which the human soul had been chained :— 

I. “The Blessed and Incorruptible Nature neither has 
trouble of its own nor causes trouble to others, so that it feels 
neither anger nor favour: for all such emotions belong to that 
which is weak. 

II. “Death is nothing to us, for that which is dissolved has 
no consciousness, and that which has no consciousness is 
nothing to us.” 

EPICUREANISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Yet, notwithstanding this antagonism to religion, he 
seems to have anticipated in some respects more of the 
essential features of the Christian religion. The Reviewer 
Says :— 

Other philosophers addressed themselves specially to the 
well-to-do and the cultivated; but Epicurus takes as much 
thought for the poor, the untaught, the suffering, as for the 
fortunate. Indeed, he seems to have the former most in view. 
Of his slaves he made fellow-students and friends. It is not 
too much to say that he regarded all men and women as his 
fellows whom he would gladly help. We do not wonder that 
no head of any school of philcsophy in Athens was so loved as 
Epicurus. 
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To Epicurus afflicted ones were his brethren, and even more 
so than the prosperous, because they stood more in need of aid. 
This compassion for the suffering, this instinct of helpfulness, 
this recognition of the pressing duty to share our own light 
with others who have it not, were seeds of genuine life within 
the teaching of Epicurus. 

The common feasts established by Epicurus on the 20th of 
each month fostered a common life and spirit among those who 
entertaincd a common affection for their master; and these 
simple feasts, kept up regularly after his death, preserved the 
same warm feeling of brotherhood among the Epicureans in 
each city. Thus Epicurus had the power to create and to 
leave behind him, as Cicero testifies, a high and living ideal of 
human fellowship. Epicurus came to teach the world (and it 
is perhaps the highest lesson which he taught it) that friend- 
ship is not a luxury but a necessity of our life; that it makes 
hard and struggling lives bright, so that even dangers and 
privations endured together become sport, and the spirit of 
comradeship makes even death lose its fears, 

THE PIONEER OF SCIENCE, 

Nor is it only as a Christian without Christ that 
Epicurus commands our attention and admiration. He 
was one of the pioneers of the scientific spirit :— 

In the world of Greece and Rome the Epicureans filled the 
place which the man of science fills to-day.. Epicurus 
insisted on the study of nature as a safeguard against super- 
stition: his followers were thus trained to some extent in the 
methods of science; they knew the difficulty and the import- 
ance of accurate observation. The Epicurean took his stand 
upon facts, and he gained the courage of the man who does 

In him breathed the spirit of the true man of science. 

So noble a man, with so admirable a philosophy, surely 
deserves a better fate than to have given his name to the 
most contemptible of all human creatures, who exist 
only for the momentary gratification of their sensual 
appetite. 


SU. 


THE LORD’S DAY. 

THE (Quarterly Reviewer publishes an erudite essay 
devoted to the history of Sunday. He thus conveniently 
summarises his conclusions at the close of his paper :— 

The opportunities for worship and rest which the Chureh 
first won from the State in the opening years of the fourth 
century, are a priceless privilege which should be maintained 
at any cost, but the ceremonial of the Fourth Command- 
ment has no application to the Lord’s Day, and, apart from 
dark days of bigotry, whether Roman or Puritan, has never 
been held to have. The term Christian Sabbath is unknown 
for the first twelve centuries of Christian history. The term 
Sabbath as applied to the Lord’s Day is unknown to the 
Articles, the Canons, and the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England. The Christian idea of the day is of a day of 
worship, refreshment, rest, peace, joy, liberty. The duty is 
therefore incumbent upon every Christian to claim these 
privileges for himself and for all persons committed to his care, 
and, as far as in him lies, to obtain and to preserve it for the 
whole brotherhood of man. Many eminent Christian teachers 
have rejoiced during the past year to welcome as a step in 
this direction the opening on Sundays of the chief public 
museums and galleries in London. 

The Quarterly expresses great regret that prosecution 
should have led many eminent lecturers to refuse to 
address audiences on Sundays. It laments— 
that the Lords’ Committee have been unable to suggest any 
means by which entertainments like a lecture by Sir Robert 
Ball could be sanctioned, aud a low type of music-hall per- 
formance prohibited. 

It believes that the difficulty could be solved by 
forbidding entertainments held for purposes of profit, 
but it suggests as an alternative that local authorities 
should be allowed to decide what kind of entertainment 
should be legalised on Sunday, 
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OLD ECONOMISTS AND NEW. 

Proressor ALFRED MArsHALL contributes ‘to the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston) a suggestive 
paper on “ the old generation of economists and the new,” 
—what the nineteenth century workers have done, and 
what they have left over for the workers of the twentieth 
century to achieve, Speaking generally, he observes, 
“The nineteenth century has in great measure achieved 

ualitative analysis in economics; but it has not gone 
arther. It has felt the necessity for quantitative 
analysis”; but that remains for the next generation to 
accomplish. He sums up thus :— 

During the generation that is now passing away it has been 
made clear beyond doubt by many workers in many lands that 
the true inductive study of economics is the search for and 
arrangement of facts with a view to discovering the ideas, 
some temporary and local, others universal and eternal, which 
underlie them ; and that the true analytical study of economics 
is the search for ideas latent in the facts which have been 
thus brought together and arranged by the historian and the 
observer of contemporary life. 

He calls attention to the increase of size in busincsses, 
and the consequent tendency of the salaried official to 
shrink from new departures and fresh initiative, but 
points out that this menace to social progress is counter- 
acted by the growing habit of intercourse of expert 
officials with one another. They are stimulated to inves- 
tigate and invent by the sympathy of fellow experts :— 

The coming generation of economists will have no more 
urgent, and perhaps no more pleasant task, than to inquire, 
with as close an estimate of quantities as may be, how far 
this class of forces may take the place of the cruder force of 
the pursuit of private material gain. 





QUEER LEGEND ABOUT A TSAR. 


A curtosity-rousine “legend of Tomsk,” on which 
novelists in search of a plot might be expected to pounce, 
is told by Mr. J. Y. Simpson in Blackwood for February. 


In the thirties there appeared at Tomsk in Siberia a 


mysterious hermit, giving Theodore Kuzmitch as his 
name, of noble carriage, and intense devoutness. He 
lived as a poor hermit, and absolutely refused to disclose 
his identity or origin. He showed intimate knowledge 
of affairs of state. He died in 1864. The Tomsk 
folk declare that he was none other than Alexander I. 
That monarch ascended the throne in 1801, and was a 
bold patron of reform. He opened Russia to foreigners, 
and allowed Russians to go abroad. He relaxed the 
stringency of press laws, and even mooted emancipation 
of the serfs. In 1820, however, the mutiny of a favourite 
regiment of guards was impressed upon him by Metter- 
nich in such a way as to disillusionise him and make him 
renounce his liberal policy. The death of his daughter 
and a rumour of a Russo-Polish conspiracy completely 
unnerved him, and he is generally said to have died in 
1825 at Taganrog. But Khromoff, the convict-companion 
of the hermit, “ relying on the papers that he had received 
from Theodore Kuzmitch,” held to his death a few years 
ago “that Alexander I. of Russia, like Charles V. of 
Germany and Christina of Sweden, abdicated the throne 
through disappointment, desirous to be quit of the reins 
of government and at peace from the strife of tongues.” 


In support of his theory there is to be adduced the resem- 
blance in the portraits between Alexander and this old 
vagabond, as they adorn the walls of his humble dwelling in 
Khromoff’s garden. Coming home across the Urals we had 
as travelling companion for a portion of the journey an 
old Cossack officer who had not heard about Kuzmitch. 
He listened quietly to my fellow-traveller's narration of 
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the story. and then added that he was a boy in St. Petersburg 
at the time when the remains of the deceased Emperor 
were brought up from the south, and that he remembered 
distivetly how it was quite openly remarked that the body 
that had thus been transported home was not that of Alexander. 
“ And also,” he said, “it was a cause of comment at the time 
that people were not allowed to pass by and look on the face 
of their late Emperor, as he lay in state, according to custom.” 
I also asked one of the professors in Tomsk University for 
his opinion on the whole matter, thinking that he at least 
would be above all popular fancies, He rather surprised me 
by saying, “ Well, if the old man was not Alexander, he wag 
at any rate some one very highly connected at Court.” 





JEWS AND UNITARIANS ON THE MISSION OF 
JUDAISM. 


Tae chief feature in the Jewish Quarterly Review for 
January is a symposium on Mr. Oswald John Simon’s 
proposals anent the mission of Judaism. The Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Adler, points out that the religion Mr. Simon 
wishes to disseminate is “ not Judaism as it is commonly 
understood, a historic faith with sacred rites and 
ordinances, but simply a belief in the unity of God 
and the observance of the moral law.” He ex- 
presses a fear that half-hearted Jews would choose 
this new faith rather than the pure old Judaism, and 
thinks there is work enough to do on the old lines: 
If men want the form of teaching Mr. Simon suggests, 
they can find it in Theistic and Unitarian places of 
worship. Rev. Estlin Carpenter thinks that if the diffi- 
culty of race and belief in a special revelation is got over, 
Judaism will have nothing more to offer than Uni- 
tarianism, and he half hints that in relation to sin and 
evangelism it may have much less. Dr. James Drummond 
feels that any modern movement of Judaism ought to be 
similar in kind to the Christian, and asks whether the 
law is to be regarded as obligatory. Dr. James Martineau 
avers that Oswald Simon and Claude Montefiore have 
“emerged into a religion of spiritual insight and moral 
experience quite beyond the range, not merely of the 
Law, but even of the ripest prophetic inspiration”; 
and suggests that a new movement must rest on “ appeal 
to our latest inward experience of conscience,” rather 
than on “reported outward declaration of law.” Rev. 
Charles Voysey welcomes the project of English services 
in synagogues on Sunday, but feels moved to caution the 
Jews against “ pandering to the popular idolatry and 
false sentiment about Christ.” Mr. I. Zangwill argues 
the mission of Judaism must be on specifically Jewish 
lines or on none at all; but as Jews are “ unaiimously 
disagreed ” as to what are Jewish lines, they had better wait 
a little. Mr. C. G. Montefiore’s address to Manchester 
New College on Unitarianism and Judaism, given in this 
number, is a plea for alliance between these two groups 
of Theists. Mr. Montefiore hopes for a Jewish College at 
Oxford, side by side with Mansfield and Manchester, with 
exchange of teaching service between Jew and Unitarian, 
and concludes with an appeal for co-operation between 
those who agree in rejecting an infallible Church, an 
infallible Book, and an infallible Law. Rev. M. Hyamson 
strongly insists on the Divine authority of the dietary 
laws, and argues that “if revelation were at all required, 
it was to teach us ceremonials and rites which lie outside: 
ordinary experience.” 

The upshot of the symposium seems to be that the: 
Jews are afraid of the projected new departure lest it 
should lose elements distinctively Jewish, and the 
Unitarians are afraid of it lest it should miss the 
elements distinctively Christian cherished by Unitarians. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MARIE CORELLI ON THE MARRIAGE MART. 

Tue author of “ Barabbas,” writing in the Lady’s 
Realm, finds a congenial theme for her profuse invective 
in the modern marriage market. Beginning by declaring 
that “ never did a greater generation of civilised hypo- 
erites cumber the face of the globe than cumber it 
to-day,” she goes on to compare the Turkish slave- 
market and its stripped victims with the London 
“‘ season ” :— 

It is an absolute grim fact that in England, women—those 
of the upper classes, at any rate—are not to-day married, but 
bought for a price. The high and noble intention of marriage 
is entirely lost sight of in the scheming, the bargaining, and 
the pricing. 

True marriage is to the writer a religious unity :— 


Nothing can make marriage an absolutely sacred thing 
except the great love, combined with the pure and faithful 
intention, of the human pair involved. They have to realise 
first of all that a God exists; and that before that God, 
whom.they solemnly acknowledge and believe in, they are 
One. 

She tells a sweet story of an artist who lives in perfect 
happiness with his wife in a cottage in Capri on a 
hundred a year, and extols his plain living and high 
feeling as an example to English women. Then she 
draws her contrast :— 

There can be nothing more hideous, more like a foretaste of 
hell itself, than the life-to-life position of » man and woman 
who have been hustled into matrimony, or rather, as I prefer 
to put it, sold to each other for so many thousands per annum, 
and who, when the wedding-fuss is over, and the feminine 
“pictorials” have dove gushing about the millinery of the 
occasion, find themselves alone together, without a single 
sympathy in common,—with nothing but the chink of gold 
and the rustle of bank-notes for their heart-music,—and with 
a barrier of steadily-increasing repulsion and disgust rising 
between them every day. And this is what happens in nine 
cases out of ten in fashionable modern matrimony. 


Miss Corelli sounds to her sisters the trumpet note of 
——-- They can be free if they will free them- 
selves :— 


Women are free to assert their modesty, their sense of right, 
their desire for truth and purity, if they only will. Is it too 
much to ask of them that they should refuse to be stripped to 
the bosom and exposed for sale in the modern drawing-rooms 
of the “season”? Is it too much to ask that, in their natural 
and fitting desire to be suitably wedded, they should look for 
men rather than money, love rather than an “ establishment,” 
mutual sympathy and understanding rather than so much 
heritable property in houses and lands? 


A vigorous sermon truly our vehement authoress 
preaches: and not without the terrors of the law :— 


The real fact of the matter is that marriage is nothing more 
nor less than a crime if it is entered upon without that mutual 
supreme attraction and deep love which makes the union 
sacred. It is a selling of body into slavery—it is a dragging 
down of souls into impurity. The passion of love is a natural 
law—a necessity of being—and if a woman gives herself to a 
man in marriage without that love truly and vitally inspiring 
her, she will in time find that the “natural law ” will have its 
way, and attract her to some other than her lawful husband, 
and drag her steadily down through the ways of sin to 
perdition. . 

THE State lottery in Germany is described by Von 
Schierbrand in the February Cosmopolitan under the 
unflattering heading of “A Fool’s Paradise.” Among 
the many curious things recounted is the fact that the 
large winnings are made by poor persons. 
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BRET HARTE’S NEW POEM. 

Tue latest development of periodical literature is a 
quarterly entitled The Hatch, Mansfield Quarterly, three- 
fourths of which is a trade circular of the wines and 
spirits of Hatch, Mansfield and Co. It calls for notice, 
however, for it contains Bret Harte’s latest poem, called 
“ Free Silver at Angel’s,” reported by Truthful James. 
The story may be familiar to all admirers of Truthful 
James’s muse, which tells how, in the midst of a Free 
Silver discussion, when the dollars were heaped in a pile 
upon the board, a heathen Chinee, Ah Sin, was invited to 
show his idea of what Free Silver meant. The heathen 
Chinee instantly swept all the dollars up his sleeve, and 
was at once seized and punished. For his crime he was 
sat astride upon Mr. Brown’s new bike, with results that 
might be expected, for the pigtail caught within the 
wheel, and wound up round the rim, and that bicycle 
‘got up and reared—and then crawled over him.” So 
hy way of keeping his balance true, they put the silver 
dollars into a bag, ard tied it to Ah Sin’s pigtail. This 
enabled him to keep the balance of the bike, which was 
then set rolling down the hill, leaving them cold and 
dumb—- 

“Come back! Come back!” we called at last. 
shriek of glee, 

And something sounding strangely like “ All litee! Silvel’s 
flee!” 

And saw his feet tucked on the wheel—the bike go all alone! 

And break the biggest record Angel’s Camp had ever known! 

He raised the hill without a spill and still his speed main- 
tained, 

For why ?—he travelled on the sheer momentum he had 
gained, 

And ‘rca like a meteor—with his queue stretched in the 
gale, 

Orl might say a Comet—takin’ in that silver tail! 

But not again we saw his face—nor Brown his “ Silver Free !” 

And I marvel in my simple mind howe’er these things can be! 

But I do not reproduce the speech of Brown who saw him go, 

For my words are pure and simple—and I never yet was low! 


We heard a 


HOBBY HORSE CIRCLES. 


I am very much afraid that the Hobby Horse Circles 
must be added to the Magazine Exchange which I pro- 
posed starting in the first number of the Review or 
Reviews. Everyone who read the proposal both for the 
Exchange and the Hobby Horse Circles said they were 
capital ideas, but somehow or other they have neither of 
them turned out practical successes. This last month I 
only received two fresh applications from persons willing 
to form circles, viz., “The Prevention of Cruelty to 
Horses in Agricultural and Quarrying Districts,” Annie 
Soutar, Greyfriars Place, Elgin, N.B.; and on “ Insect 
Collecting and Rearing,” K. MeMurtrie, Evelyn House, 
Llandovery, S. Wales; “ The Art of Thinking,” as applied 
to literature; the construction of short stories, etc., 
general essays on style and composition, Mr. 0. Aubrey 
Elias, 43, Claremont Square, N. While one that was 
sent in the previous month, but was inadvertently omitted, 
makes up a total of three new suggestions for Circles. 
I shall be very glad to know if those led to anything 
practical. Would persons who wish to communicate 
write direct not to me, but to the person who wishes to 
originate the Circle, and he will act as its secretary ? 


Sm Lewis Morris contributes to the Cosmopolitan for 
February a poem of five eight-lined stanzas, entitled 
“ Pilgrims,” and descriptive of life as a mountain pilgrim- 
age, ranging from morning till eve. 
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THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE. 
By AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN FRANCE. 


In a recent number of the Nowvelle Revue Madame 
Schmahl has a thoughtful article on “The Future 
of Marriage.” The subject is of such absorbing interest 
in this bewildered and introspective age that Madame 
Schmahl’s paper will repay a somewhat prolonged 
examination. The question presents itself to Madame 
Schmahl, who, as an Englishwoman married to a French- 
man, has had the advantage of observing the situation of 
her sex in the two most highly civilised countries of the 
modern world, in the fashion, Will it be possible in the 
society of to-morrow to preserve marriage under its 
actual form ? 

PROMISCUITY IMPOSSIBLE. 

There are two principal answers to this—that of the 
school who advocate the abolition of the old legal mar- 
riage and the substitution for it of the free union, and 
that of the school who desire solely to introduce justice 
into marriage. The free union based solely on sexual 
instinct may be dismissed at once as being wholly 
retrograde and anti-social, even if it were for a moment 
practicable. As the great savant Westermarck says, 
“Marriage implies life in common, the father protecting 
and aiding the mother in the cares of progeniture.” 

AN ECONOMIC QUESTION. 

It is asserted that the question of the position of 
women in regard to marriage is almost entirely one of 
economics. Bebel and the Socialists of his school dream 
of a time when woman will be independent socially and 
economically; she will no longer be subjected even to 
a semblance of authority and of exploitation ; she will 
be placed face to face with man on a footing of absolute 
liberty and equality; she will be the mistress of her des- 
tiny. Madame Schmahl considers that this prospect is 
not only in the nature of things unrealisable, but is likely, 
if an attempt is made to realise it, to thrust women down 
to a more degrading condition of servitude than is their 
lot at present in the legal marriage of the present day. 

HANDICAPPED by MOTHERHOOD. 

But why is Herr Bebel’s prospect unrealisable ? 
Madame Schmahl avails herself of the old but sub- 
stantially true answer, that during the period when she 
bears children and brings them up, woman must be 
dependent on an individual man, or on the community 
at large, or on a group. This is a fair generalisation, 
though there are numerous exceptions, as may be inferred 
from the simple fact that in 1831 there were precisely 
five trades and professions open to women in England, 
whereas in 1891 there were more than one hundred and 
fifty. The great majority of working women are employed 
at some laborious trade, and maternity deprives them of 
their earning power more completely and for longer 
periods than it does in the case of professional women 
who live by brain work. 

WOMEN MUST BE THE WEAKER SEX. 

It has been urged that woman’s physical weakness is 
the consequence of her defective education and the 
neglect of reasonable bodily exercise persisted in for 
centuries, and it has even been prophesied that the 
terrors of maternity and certain other physical weak- 
nesses will be evolved out of existence in course of time. 
It is difficult to argue with prophets, but there is reason to 
believe that this view is scientifically unsound. The truth 
is that most women have usually had plenty of exercise. 
Domestic work has exercised and does still exercise their 
whole muscular system, and yet has not removed those 
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facts of physical weakness against which the leaders of 
the woman movement declaim in vain. In order to 
become equal to man in physical strength, woman would 
have to sacrifice certain characteristics which peculiarly 
fit her for the task of maternity; in that case the woman 
question would be solved, somewhat drastically it is true, 
by the complete extinction of the race. But the question 
of superiority has really been decided long ago. Woman 
is already the equal of man by the development of her 
intelligence; she is superior to him on account of the 
importance of the organs of nutrition. It is clear then 
that “equality of opportunity ” alone would not secure 
that economic independence of woman, without which a 
“free union” is not to be thought of. 
SOME SUGGESTED REFORMS. 

It remains io summarise briefly the reforms which 
Madame Schmahl considers necessary in order to “ intro- 
duce justice into marriage.” Chief among these is 
removal of the ignorance which most women have: of 
the conditions of conjugal life and of maternity, She 
says, truly enough, that if anybody is to be ignorant, it 
had better be the man. Next in importance she thinks 
is the abolition of the “marriage for money,” with is 
frequently deplorable consequences. The power of the 
husband over the person and property of his wife should, 
too, be curtailed, and she must be allowed what is called 
the decision of maternity. Few, perhaps, will agree 
with all Madame Schmahl’s views, but it is impossible to 
dispute the intelligence and moderation with which she 
presents her case. 








A BRIGHT and chatty if somewhat thin paper on the 
Poet Laureate, by a friend not now on speaking terms 
with him, is a leading feature in Cassell’s for March. “ It 
is” (says the writer) “ the candour of a unique individu- 
ality which makes him brilliant,’ and we are made to feel 
that Mr. Austin is a bit of an autocrat—not merely in 
conversation. A saying of his may be quoted, “The 
vices of youth, especially the literary ones, are more 
captivating than the virtues of age.” 

Gentleman’s for March is perhaps chiefly*notable for 
two papers. Rev. Stanley Addleshaw endeavours to 
show by a comparison of the two books “ Renaissance ” 
and “ Marius the Epicurean,” that Walter Pater developed 
froma refined Hedonism to a genuine Christian. faith. 
W. T. Freeman, F.R.C.S., presses a plea for the acceptance 
of “separate creation,”—* that a something was created 
in the beginning and was stamped at once and for ever 
with its permanent characteristics.” Dr. Yorke Davies 
describes Bexhill-on-Sea as the English Mentone. 

Poor Columbus is being ruthlessly stripped of his 
jaurels as the discoverer of the New World. North 
America was, as all know now, found out by Norsemen 
long before the Genoese sailor crossed the Atlantic. And 
now it seems from a paper by J. Batalha-Reis, in the 
Geographical Journal for February, that South America 
had been discovered a generation before the great voyage 
of Columbus, The indisputable fact is that in a map 
of 1448 an extensive land is represented south-west of 
Cape Verde, and marked in Portuguese with a legend 
variously translated. One reading is “ Authentic island 
is distant 1,500 miles to the west.” The N.E. pro- 
montory of South America is 1,520 miles to the west. 
The obvious inference that South America was dis- 
covered before 1448 has been disputed by many critics, 
but the writer holds the greater probability to lie in its 
favour. It cannot, however, “be affirmed with the same 
historical certainty with which we can affirm that in 
1492 Columbus landed on some of the Antilles.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN FRANCE. 
By Mapame ADAM. 


Mapame ApaAm writes a very interesting paper in the 
Humanitarian for February, in which she explains the 
backward position of French women from the point of 
view of the law, but gives good hopes of improvement. 


WANTED: A MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT. 

She illustrates the difficulties of the law by her own 
experience. She says:— 

M.st unhappily married as I was, perhaps I found in a 
husband, one of whose favourite formulas was that “Society 
being corrupt, one must increase its corruption in order to 
favour the outgrowth of a new vegetation,” perhaps, I say, it 
was in the moral struggle with my husband that I found the 
energy which impelled me, at the age of twenty-two years, 
after six years of wedlock, to write my “ Idées Anti-Proudhon- 
niennes.” The first edition was sold out, and my husband, 
being a lawyer, discovered in the Arsenal of the Laws of the 
French Code that my essay (travail) belonged to him; that he 
had not only the right of pocketing the profits in the hands of 
the editor, but that this work being a part of our common pos- 
sessions, he had the legal right to issue the second edition in 
his own name; and he actually placed on the cover of the 
second edition of the “ Idées Anti-Proudhonniennes ” his own 
name. The scandal that arose was great, and he was not a 
little amused at it, saying that the French law was clear that 
all property acquired during coverture was controlled by the 
husband. 

Well, can it be believed, the husband of an authoress in our 
own day in France still has the right to lay hands on the 
profits of his wife’s writings, and, unless they be divorced, to 
issue editions in his own name; a separation (de corps et de 
Liens) does not avail. It required that an Englishwoman, 
Madame Schmalk, should marry a Frenchman before the 
revision of such a law as this could be undertaken and 
become possible. 

THE OLD IDEA OF WOMAN, 

Notwithstanding this legalised injustice, Madame 
Adam sees great signs of improvement. When she was 
a girl— 
the most serious argument against the emancipation of woman 
was her constitutional weakness, her need of protection and 
watchful care, of everything, in fact, of which physical 
fragility has need. Michelet interpreted this opinion in 
describing the charming “ invalide” in his work “ La Femme.” 
Napoleon I. would have made woman simply a gestating and 
incubating animal. Under the Second Empire, the type of 
woman accepted was the pleasure-loving woman about tle 
Court, or, at the other extreme, the self-effacing invalid. 


HOW HE WAS HELPED. 


But all this has changed, and she attributes it chiefly 
to two causes, neitherof which could have been foreseen 
thirty years ago. The first, oddly enough, was the war, 
and the emancipation both in the Old World and in the 
New is another instance of the way in which civilisation 
gets a lift sometimes upon the powder cart. It was the 
work of the women in America upon the Sanitary Com- 
mission which really gave the cause the commanding 
position which it occupies to-day, and in French the 
same kind of result followed. Madame Adam says :— 

In my opinion the question of the emancipation of the 
middle-class woman, though no one was aware of it, received 
its greatest impulse in France during the siege of Paris, 
wherein she showed herself truly the equal, if not the superior 
of man, by her courage, patriotista, charity and endurance. 
Women incessantly left their homes on ambulance duty or 
hospital duty. She played the part which ancient and 
modern social traditions with one accord assign to woman. 
Men then learned to talk to her of other things than gossip. 
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ON THE BICYCLE. 

After the war, the chief agency in delivering woman 
from her bondage has been the bicycle :— 

Since the siege, French women of the middle class, the clas: 
which is now dominant, have awakened from their apathy. 
They have begun by cricket, lawn-tennis, riding ; the mania 
for sport of every description has inspired our young women 
with enthusiasm, and in their turn, our girls have been brought 
up in the American and English style; last came the crown- 
ing of this initiation into the equal rights of woman—the 
bicycle. 

HOPE FOR WOMEN OVER FORTY. 

Madame Adam is a lady who is getting on in life, and 
she naturally sympathises keenly with the movement 
which challenges the conventional fallacy that a woman 
counts for nothing after she is forty. Madame Adam 
says :— 

Woman, I have often said and repeat, cannot pretend to 
possess full intellectual and moral development save at the 
age where man possesses these qualities himself, say at the 
age of thirty or five-and-thirty years. At the period when 
man is reaching maturity how can it be that woman, should 
cease to count for anything? It is because woman, haying up 
to the present time been thought of merely from the point of 
view of man’s pleasure and the conservation of the species, 
was held of no account save for her beauty or her maternal 
fuuctions. 

Another remark she makes that is interesting just now 
in the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign. Speaking of 
the comparative capacity of men and women, Madame 
Adam says :— 

An example which woman can bring forward without fear 
of contradiction is that of the number of Empresses, Queens, 
and Regents, there has not been one mediocre character, and 
most of them have been very great sovereigns. 


Colonial Aspects of the Record Reign. 

IMMENSE as have been the territorial extensions of the 
Victorian era, they are less significant than the rapid 
development of the self-governed Colonies. When the 
Queen came to the throne the whole population of Greater 
Britain outside the United States did not exceed one 
million souls. There were under 800,000 in Upper and 
Lower: Canada, less than 100,000 in all Australia, and 
not a quarter of a million in the Cape. New South 
Wales was, on the Christmas before the Queen’s accession, 


the only self-governed Colony in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. South Australia dates from December 28, 1836; 


New Zealand from 1840; Victoria from 1851; Queens- 


land from 1859. In the Western hemisphere a 
great belt of self-governing commonwealths span 
the continent. Manitoba was constituted in 1870. 
British Columbia came in a year later. The Leeward 
Isles in the West Indies were federated in 1871. The 
Windward Isles in 1885. The Federation of the 


Dominion of Canada dates from 1867. The Federation 
of South Africa might have dated from 1859, but for the 
insensate folly of English politicians who overruled the 
instinct of the Queen and the urgent representations of 
Governor Grey. The greatest administrative change, 
however, of the reign was the transfer after the Mutiny 
of the administration of the Indian Empire from the 
East India Company to the Crown. 


Tue principal feature in the Geographical Journal for 
February is the account given by Captain Gibbons of his 
journey in the Marotse and Mashikolumbwe countries. 
It is a vivacious narrative of exciting and instructive 
adventures, accompanied by engravings from photo- 
graphs, 
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WANTED—A PROFESSIONAL MATCHMAKER. 
A Suaasstion. By Mrs. Hawsis. 


In the Woman at Home for March there is a desultory 
discussion on the subject of a Matrimonial Bureau. 
“Q” ridicules the proposal. Mrs. Joseph Parker and 
Lady Laura Ridding admit the need of something, but 
neither. of them looks favourably upon the proposed 
Bureau. Mrs. Haweis, however, is not content with 
merely objecting to a Matrimonial Bureau. She has got 
ideas of her own, which are clearly expressed, and well 
worth consideration. She says :— 

We require an agency to conduct, when desired, decent and 
wholesome marriage. The social guild and club with a strict 
membership, to which every reputable neighbour should sub- 
scribe—something like the old-fashioned American “ Congrega- 
tion,” or even like the “Council Rock” of Ru lyard Kipling’s 
Free People—is the first desideratum, as a supplement to the 
home circle. The working girl finds her club in the street, 
the unemployed girl her club in the ball-room, where acquain- 
tance can be made, with generally (not always) some means 
of information if acquaintance ripens. “The very best 
hunting ground for husbands is the ball-room!” said a peer’s 
daughter—with daughters—to me not long ago. 

But something more is still required—very much indeed, 
and that is an improved edition of the Jewish Shadchan, or 
matchmaker, whose business it is to suggest to parents (not 
having always facilities) as well as to principals, where there 
is an eligible {maid or man; whether there is a dowry, and 
what; and to conduct the preliminary negotiations. In France 
(as in old England), mutual understanding and inquiry take 
the place of this intermediary officer; but in our country the 
blood-tie is weaker, interference resented by the juniors, and 
some profession:l aid’ is becoming necessary. Such methods 
sound sordid: they are not so; they are the honourable 
machinery to supply an honourable want, and even in the 
upper classes many & man or woman of position and principle 
might inaugurate what will some day become an accredited 
profession. 

The briefest allusion to the extraordinary unconscientious- 
nes3 of many persons with a daughter to marry will show that 
there is common-sense in the establishment of a neighbour- 
hood Guild for every class (I believe something of the sort has 
been tried in North London), to promote social intercourse, 
and the possible appeal to the intervention of a neutral party. 
We all know cases where young men and girls have been really 
cheated at the very turning-point of their lives, and, in the 
most cynical way, not about the money, but about the health 
and antecedents, and these are questions which must be met. 





YOUNG FRENCH CRIMINALS. 

In a recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
M. Fouillée has an alarming article on juvenile 
eriminality in France in relation to education and tho 
press. He thinks that the enormous increase in juvenile 
crime occurring, as it has done, side by side with the 
very general spread of popular education, now made 
compulsory, is due principally to the license of the baser 
class of French journals. The state of affairs is un- 
doubtedly one which must soon attract the serious 
attention of all patriotic Frenchmen. Education was 
made compulsory in 1882. Since 1881 the number of 
persons committed by the correctional tribunals has 
risen from 210,000 to about 240,000. Since 1889 
murders have increased from 156 to 189, assassinations 
from 195 to 218, and violations and attempts on children 
from 539 to 651. Three-fifths of the men condemned in 
France are condemned for this last-named class of 
crime, whereas in 1830 the proportion was only one- 
tenth. The average of these crimes is in France about 
700 annually, whereas in Italy, a more criminal country 
in general, it varies between 250 and 300. 


OF REVIEWS. 


M. Fouillée does not seem to have thought that 
increased police activity or more strict legislation may 
account for this increase in crime. Still, even if all reason- 
able allowance is made for such possible agencies, the net 
increase which remains is assuredly alarming. Let us 
take his statistics of juvenile criminality. From 1820 to 
1880, while common law offences among adults increased 
three-fold, the criminality of youths from sixteen to 
twenty-one quadrupled, and of young girls increased 
nearly three-fold. In the second period, from 1880 to 
1893, the number of child criminals increased four-fold, 
while adult criminals only increased by one-ninth. There 
are 7,000,000 minors from seven to sixteen, and 20,000,000 
adults in France, but the minors furnish nearly twice as 
many criminals as the adults. In 1880 persons under 
twenty-one committed thirty assassinations, thirty-nine 
homicides, two p»isonings, one hundred and fourteen 
infanticides, four thousand two hundred and twelve 
beatings and woundings, twenty-five cases of arson, on? 
hundred and fifty-three violations, eighty attempts against 
chastity, four hundred and fifty-eight qualified robberies, 
and one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two simple 
robberies. Nowadays the case is still worse. The pre- 
cocity of the child-criminals produc2s an astonishing 
and infinitely saddening exaggeration of ferocity and 
licentiousness. Child prostitution, we are told, is 
increasing by leaps and bounds; child suicide, formerly 
extremely rare, is also growing at an alarming pace. 

Such is M. Fouillée’s picture. The moral he draws is 
to learn from England. The comparative infrequency of 
crime in England he attributes to the prevalence of 
reformatory and industrial schools, and to the increasing 
leniency of judges an1 magistrates. In view of the reve- 
lations in the Forest-hill case and certain other facts, 
these compliments may well bring a blush of shame to 
our national cheek, M. Fouillée is on safer ground when 
he says that we in Englan | have always realised the pro- 
found difference between liberty aud license, and have 
always understood that license is another name for 
tyranny, That is, broadly sneaking, true of the position 
of the press in England. M. Fouillée looks enviously 
across the Channel at the happy little English, Scotch, and 
Irish children, growing up in purity, their minds uncon- 
taminated by the loathsome suggestions of a pornographic 
press. A great part of the juvenile crime of Franca is 
undoubtedly due to the violent anti-clericalism which 
has had the effect of withdrawing from thousands of 
children the restraining influences of religion. Perhaps 
M. Fouillée somewhat exaggerates the influence of the 
pornographic journals, the excitatory power of the 
printed word. Still thera can be no doubt that many 
sheets are widely circulated in France which a prudent 
Government would suppress without hesitation. Yet the 
so-called liberty of the press is such a fetish in France 
that we cannot expect to see any really effectual action 
taken for a long time. A revolutionary journal at Lyons 
not very long ago advised the danghters of the people 
who took service in the houses of the hated bourgeois as 
nurses to avenge the wrongs of their class by depraving 
the children entrusted to them. M. Fouillée himself saw 
a child of twelve buy an illustrated journal. He too 
bought a copy, and found in it not only objectionable 
pictures, but a careful analysis of the sensations experi- 
enced by a person guilty of violation and a story which 
plainly incited to the crime of incest. These are mere 
indications of what happens every day. Other nations 
protect themselves against such publications; the day 
will come when France will be forced to follow their 
example. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MODERN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Some Recent PUBLICATIONS. 

Tr is no new thing to be told that the question of 
Cataloguing and Indexing'appeals only to the few who 
take literature seriously. At the same time it is in- 
teresting to find so many people with pet theories on the 
subject, ever ready with all sorts of kind suggestions as 
to the manner in which this work ought to be executed. 
But perhaps this is a good thing, for in time the interest 
may take a more practical turn. Meanwhile we must be 
grateful for the theories. 

THEORY ONLY. 

No one could be more really enthusiastic about 
cataloguing than Mr. Campbell, but he has missed 
a golden opportunity. His book of five hundred 
pages, entitled “The Theory of National and Inter- 
national Bibliography,” is ali theory from beginning to 
end, and as many of the papers now collected were 
originally written for the Library Association and other 
societies, he naturally repeats his ideas, merely suiting 
the application to the particular subject he is discussing. 
Had he devoted about half of the volume to the prac- 
tical illustration of his theories, we should not only have 
been able to follow him more clearly, but we might have 
had a model for future use. As it is, one thing seems 
certain. If Mr. Campbell’s scheme ever came to pass, it 
would not take long to swamp any library with all the 
catalogues arranged by author, by title, by subject, by 
time, by place of publication, ete., etc., not to speak of 
Indexes and Large and Small Group Catalogues, etc., 
which he consideis necessary to meet public requirements, 

But Mr. Campbell’s enthusiasm does not always run 
away with his discretion, and his book contains many 
excellent ideas. For instance, he argues that the State 
should undertake the duty of duly recording both official 
and general literature, and that each country should be 
responsible for its own literature alone. If each country 
performed this duty satisfactorily, there would be little 
need to compile the so-called international bibliographies, 
all of necessity very incomplete. Mr. Campbell advocates 
the issuing of certain books in sections. It would 
certainly be an admirable thing to be able to procure 
separately for handy reference the Title-Pages and 
Indexes of books. Oddly enough, considering the 
number of details Mr. Campbell has gone into, the 
important question of indexing illustrations is entirely 
overlooked. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY IN PRACTICE. 


During the last twelve months the Library Bureau 
has been issuing month by month an author-catalogue 
of new publications. The reading public and the 
librarians and booksellers will be glad to iearn that 
several important improvements are to be embodied in 
the next volume of the “ New Book List.” Not only 
will a great effort be made to supply an author-catalogue 
of all new books, but, where necessary, paragraphs ex- 
plaining the nature and the scope of the publications 
will be included. 

Messrs, Sampson Low’s “ English Catalogue of Books ” 
for 1896 has also made its appearance. This volume, 
the sixtieth year of issue, shows considerable improve- 
ment on previous volumes. The Catalogue for 1897 may 
be had in monthly parts. 


MAGAZINE INDEX-VOLUMES, 


We have on different occasions referred to the separate 
{ndex Numbers which some enterprising publishers have 
issued to series of volumes of their periodicals. There is 
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no need to repeat a list of them here, but we may add 
to those already mentioned, the American Journal of 
Science, ten ten-volume index numbers to the second and 
third series, 1846-1895; the Board of Trade Journal, 
Vols. XV.-XX., July, 1893-June, 1896; By-Gones (Arche- 
ology, ete.,of Wales), by Mr. G. H. Brierley, Vols. I-VII., 
1871-1885; the Catholic World, Vols. I.-LXIV., 1865-1896; 
the Chinese Recorder, Vols. IX X., 1867-1889, by Rev. H. 
Kingman; the Dublin Review (General List of Articles), 
Vols. I-CXVIII., 1836-1896; the Expositor, Fourth 
Series; the Free Review, Vols, 1.-V. October, 1893-March, 
1896; Harper’s Magazine, Vols. L-LXXXV. June, 1850- 
November, 1892; the Homiletic Review, Vols. I.-—XXX., 
1876-1895; the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement, 1869-1892; the Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, 1879-1892; the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vols. I.-X., 1886-1896; and the Treasury, 
Vols. I.-XIITI., 1883-1896. An index to the Marriages 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731-1868, by Mr. H. 
Farrar, is announced, and a continuation of the Obituary 
Notices, 1781-1868, is promised. 

The foreign additions to the magazine indexes in- 
clude the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
Vols, I.-X., 1885-1894, by Rudolf Schwartz; the Revue 
Encyclopédique, Vols. I-V., 1891-1895; the Revue 
Philosophique, Vols. 1.-XIT., 1876-1887, by M. Bélugou; 
and the Revue de Droit International et de Législation 
Comparée, Vols. I.-XXYV., 1869-1893. 

MAGAZINE BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Some reviews have undertaken the compilation of special 
bibliographies: for instance, the Psychological Review, 
which has issued two indexes of psychological literature 
for 1894 and 1895; and the Engineering Magazine, which 
has published Volume IT. of the Engineering Index, 1892- 
1896. The Archeological Societies have issued several 
general indexes to their Proceedings. The Philosophical 
Review has reprinted as two supplements the German 
Kantian Bibliography, compiled by Dr. Erich Adickes; 
the American Catholic Quarterly has published a valuable 
(American) Indian Bibliography, by Mr. R. R. Elliott: 
the Avena in a recent number gave a bibliography of the 
literature dealing with the Land Question, by Mr. 
Thomas E. Will; and the American Historical Quarterly 
has provided bibliographies of Early Party Conventions 
in the United States, New England Town Records, and 
Town Records of Great Britain. 

A few periodicals have adopted the praiseworthy p'an 
of appending useful bibliographies to their articles. 
The most striking instance is Natural Science. Some 
special class reviews give with every number a sort of 
catalogue of recent articles, ete., relating to their special 
subject—history, sociology, geography, ete. The Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft gives every 
quarter a very voluminous bibliography of Sociology in 
German, French, English, Italian and other languages. 
This, surely, is a duplication of the work of the Institut 
International de Bibliographie at Brusse's, whose first 
bibliography of Sociology has been referred to on a 
previous occasion. 


Tue “Labour Annual, 1897,’ which has just been 
published, is already the third issue of a cheap and 
useful book of reference for all interested in Social, 
Economic, and Political Reform. It covers the year 
October, 1895—October, 1896, and gives biographies of 
social reformers, a directory of social reform periodicals, 
a general index of articles on social questions, a directory 
of social reform organisations, and much other valuable 
informati “n. ; 
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THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 

Brieium became a Kingdom only some three genera- 
tions ago, The prolonged struggles for freedom, the 
desolating wars, the oppression of successive victors, 
and the ultimate triumph of freedom, cannot be related 
here. Leopold the First, well named by Motley “ The 
Nestor of Kings,” was summoned from England by the 
free-will choice of the people; and his foresight, firmness, 
and patriotism steadily and surely established the King- 
dom on a solid foundation. 

It is little more than a generation since his son and 
successor assumed, with universal approbation, the reins 
of government. During the past thirty years Belgium 
has been passing peacefully through a social, industrial, 
and political revolution. Perhaps no country has in the 
time made greater or more enduring progress. ‘There is 
still much to be done, especially in securing to labour its 
due recompense and protection; but in the expansion of 
its shipping, its glass and iron manufactures, its exquisite 
variety and boundless production of lace and other artistic 
fabrics, Belgium, with its limited population of six and a 
half millions, has been able to take a foremost place in 
the markets of the world—competing closely in all its 
staple products with England, France, and Germany. 

For much of this marvellous development and the 
accumulation of vast wealth, the country is directly and 
indirectly indebted to the foresight, calm strength, and 
splendid administrative faculties of Leopold the Second. 
Essentially different in spirit and even in interests from 
his kingly father, he has followed, after his own manner, 
the finely marked footprints, and stamped his strong per- 
sonality on the great work he has undertaken and on the 
life of the country. Caring little for stately display, 
military or musical, he has preferred to go in and out 
among his own people, fostering industry and the arts, 
always beautifying, and adding to the attractions of, his 
bright and serene capital of Brussels ; personally inspir- 
ing and helping in all parts every movement calculated 
to advance the general social and material welfare. Not 
long ago at a Press banquet in Brussels he was described 
as “the Statesman-King.” Sixteen years younger than 
his illustrious relative, Queen Victoria, and having 
reigned a few years more than half her time; stately in 
bearing; well over six feet, he may be seen at any time 
riding in the Boulevards of Brussels or walking with 
dignified modesty on the “Plage” at Ostend. Rigidly 
constitutional in all legislative interference, his sym- 
.pathies are always on the side of progress and whatever 
makes for peace. 

It has been said with literal truth that one cannot put 
one’s finger on a spot of uncultivated soil in Belgium, 
and there are inevitable limits to manufacturing exten- 
sion. Little scope, therefore, exists at home for the 
employment of accumulating capital or the absorption of 
the constantly increasing surplus labour. As statesman 
even more than king, Leopold II. perceived at an early 
stage that his small but compact country, advancing in 
wealth and population, was permanently restricted; and 
that an outlet was needed for the employment of spare 
capital, and particularly for the enterprise of young men 
otherwise without profitable occupation. He had been 
chosen President of the African International Association, 
which was courageously entering on its philanthropic 
mission. Taking counsel with Stanley and other ex- 
plorers, he secured, only some ten or twelve years ago, 
the territory of the Congo, staked an enormous fortune 
on it, became the absolute ruler with the consent of the 
Great Powers, and made legal provision through his own 
government—avoiding even the suggestion of ultimate 
personal gain—that within a stipulated number of years 
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Belgium should have the option of taking over the Conga 
Free State and making it in name, as it is in effect, a 
Belgian Colony. The inception and establishment of a 
vast state in Africa—nearly 1,000,000 miles square—on 
the principles of administrative government, free labour, 
and fair wages, and the measure of prosperity that has 
been already attained, in spite of the difficulties within 
and obstructions from without, awaken surprise and sug- 
gest possibilities that only the initiated can fully appre- 
ciate. There is a fascination in the fact that all this is 
the creation of one mind. Certainly it would be hard to 
find in history another such daring and patriotic enterprise. 

Mistakes were doubtless made at the outset; the 
employment at first of administrators who proved to be 
unsuitable or unworthy could scarcely be avoided; the 
troubles and anxieties have been many; but King 
Leopold has bravely faced them all, and with his now 
gifted and experienced colleagues, he is gradually over- 
coming the initiatory difficulties, and is surely establishing 
a prosperous and well-governed dominion, 

The story is full of interest and significance. In 1894 
I was a guest in Brussels at the national reception given 
to Captain Jacques, on his return after several years of 
effective service in the Congo, such’ as many other 
capable administrators have rendered. The élite, in- 
tellectual and social, of Belgium were present; fore- 
most statesmen took part in the ceremony; Chevalier 
Deschamps—Senator, and Professor of Louvain Univer- 
sity—pronounced an oration worthy in thought, style, 
and power of the best English Parliamentary efforts. 
All were moved by a passionate desire to see firmly 
established in Africa a vast Colony founded on Christian 
principles and the recognition of human rights. All 
were touched by a noble pride in their brave King, and 
a firm faith that as knowledge is diffused and the spirit 
of true patriotism rekindled, all Belgium will rejoice in 
the ultimate triumph of the Pioneers in a great com- 
mercial and beneficent movement. 

In a recently published and very important work 
entitled “The Civilisation of Our Day,” edited by Mr. 
James Samuelson, and contributed to by the Right Hon. 
Professor Max Miiller and other eminent experts—this 
notable endorsement is given :—“ The Congo Free State, 
with an area of over 9,000,000 square miles and 8,000,000 
inhabitants, although not at present a colony of Belgium, 
owes allegiance to its King, and it is likely during the 
coming century to be brought fully under its sway, The 
effect of this colonisation of tho continent by European 
nations has been most beneficial so far as the aboriginal 
races are concerned. Barbarous customs, such as human 
sacrifices, are suppressed with a strong hand, and savage 
rulers who persist in practising them are deposed... . . 
The abolition of slave-dealing, along with all its in- 
humanity, is only a matter of time.” When this well- 
defined and lofty ideal is fully realised, Belgium, long 
great in its culture of arts and in its industrial pros- 
perity, will become great among the nations. 

Replying on the first day of this year to the enthu- 
siastic congratulations of the Senate and other public 
bodies, King Leopold remarked that one main secret of 
the power of Great Britain was the patriotism of its 
people. Conversing lately with the writer of this all too 
inadequate sketch, His Majesty said, “‘ My aim throughout 
life has been to find the truth and make the truth known 
to others. I have often been misunderstood and mis- 
represented, but we must not be discouraged; let us ever go 
forward in the path of duty, striving to let the light shine 
forth.” In these memorable words the King has struck 
a lofty keynote for his own people, and for other peoples. 

H. G.-R. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


a 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


I xotice elsewhere Mr. Mackenzie’s article on the 
Chartered Company, Mr. Herbert Paul’s on “ The House 
of Commons and its Leader,” and Mr. MacLauchlan’s 
“Ten Years of Millionaires.” 


RECENT ENGLISH THEOLOGIANS, 


Dr. Fairbairn writes one of his excellent, thoughtful, 
suggestive articles on five English theologians—to wit, 
Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, Jowett, and Hatch. The 
article is much more appreciative of Jowett than might 
have been anticipated. Dr. Fairbairn says that if Jowett 
had not turned from theology to classics, he would have 
done the work for which England was waiting, and, by 
supplying it with a basis at once Liblical and reasonable, 
might have saved the Broad Church from the extinction 
which he lived to see overtake it. These five men, in 
Dr. Fairbairn’s opinion, show that the race of great 
scholars who are great divines has not yet ceased in 
England. They have made even the Christian religion 
more honourable and more credible by the consecration of 
all their powers to the investigation of her history, the 
study and elucidation of her literature, and the exposition 
of her beliefs. 


THE BOILERS OF OUR WAR-SHIPS. 


Mr. W. Allan, M.P., who is a good Radical and Big 
Englander, and familiar with the building of ships, 
devotes half-a-dozen pages to a fierce denunciation of tie 
water-tube boilers with which our latest war-ships are 
fitted. His point is, that in allotting the stays, guns, 
armour, coal, and boilers more room must be given to 
the boilers. Mr. Allan isa man who not only knows 
what he is talking about, but knows how to say it wit! 
emphasis and resonance. ; 


THE FOOD OF BIRDS IN WINTER. 


Phil Robinson, under an article entitled “ The Famine 
in my Garden,” gossips very pleasantly concerning the 
art and mystery of feeding birds in winter-time.’ He 
maintains that the proper way to do so is to deceive the 
sparrows by feeding them with oatmeal and small crumbs, 
and then distributing more tasty provisions under the 
shrubs for the more genteel birds who decline to come 
and eat on the doorstep or window-sill. Mr. Robinson 
maintains that the little tomtit is afflicted with the same 
mania which affects sparrows, viz., that of carrying away 
food and hiding it without any intention of eating it 
afterwards. The tomtit, he says, always chooses the 
largest piece of food and flies off with it; his one idea is 
to secrete it; and squirrels are just the same: they are 
always in a hysterical hurry to bury nuts out of sight. 
If you empty sacks full of nuts all round the shrubbery 
they will go on in just the same way, burying them in 
any or every sort of odd place, apparently with no other 
motive than to get the table clear. The tomtit carrics 
off six grains,of maize in a minute. If this be so with 
Mr. Robinson’s tomtits, they work much harder than 
mine do. I should say if they carried off on an average 
one grain-in five minutes, taking one hour with the other, 
my~ tomtits think ‘they do very well. Mr. Robinson 
says that his, however, will carry off more than two 
hundred in an hour, and that half-a-dozen tomtits will 
ner id off enough grain to feed half-a-dozen pheasants for 
a day. 


FREE CHURCH UNITY. 


The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes gives a very interesting 
account of the success which has attended the movement 
towards the federation of Evangelical Free C'1urches. 
The movement began but the other day, but now— 

When Dr. Monro Gibson is inducted into the presidential 
chair in London, he will mect the representatives of not less 
than four hundred Councils ‘The movement spreads with 
ever-increasing swiftness, and the day is evidently at hand 
when the Evangelical Churches in every city, town, and village 
in the land will be brought into federal union. There were at 
Nottingham only a few hundred actual individuals, but they 
represented eight thousand. churches with an aggregate 
membership of one million. At the London Council that 
representation will be at least doubled, and the decisions 
reached will record the deliberate judgment of millions of 
thoughtful Christians. 


They no longer hold the Free Church Congress, but a 
National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches. 

The Constitution defines the objects of the movement in the 
following terms: “(a) To facilitate fraternal intercourse and 
co-operation among the Evangelical Free Churches. (b) Tu 
assist in the organisation of local councils. (c) ‘lo encourage 
devotional fellowship and mutual counsel concerning the 
spiritual life and religious activities of the Churches. (d) To 
advocate the New Testament doctrine of the Church, and to 
defend the rights of the associated Churches. (e) To promote 
the application of the law of Christ in every relation of human 
life.” 

THE MORALS OF FRENCH PEASANTS. 


Mr. Robert Donald, in the course of a very useful 
article on “ Life in a French Commune,” describes the 
way in which the peasants actually live in the Cote d’Or. 
Mr. Donald gives a very different account of the manners 
and morals of these hard-working peasants from that 
which is given by Zola in “La Terre.” He says :— 

Our Curé is very severe, but he has to make the spiritual 
side of things fit in with mundane interests, which are very 
strong at certain seasons of the year. For instance, he cuts 
the sermon and the service short during hay-making and 
harvest, so that the people may work. Unless he were accom- 
modating in this respect, it is possible that his worshippers 
would diminish. On the other hand, he doesn’t encourage 
such frivolities as dancing. If any of his enfants de Maric 
dance at the village féte they can sing no longer in the choir, 
and their names are removed from the tableau of the congrega- 
tion. He is a severe moral censor, Monsieur le Curé. There is 
no record of illegitimacy at the mairie, except of onc offender, 
who is ostracised, and lives in an isolated house near a wood— 
looked down upon as much as Scarlet Woman ever was under 
the sternest Puritanism. 


This testimony is very unexpected. Be it noted, how- 
ever, that this successful priest has either failed or made 
no attempt to enforce the high doctrine of the Church as 
to the limitation of families :— 


It is considered an idcal condition of things in the village 
for every couple to have a couple of children, and it is not 
thought creditable to have more. I discussed the population 
problem with the octogenarian village midwife, whose acquaint- 
ance with the people was extensive and peculiar, and who 
ought to be an authority. Her interest obviously lay in the 
direction of a rapid multiplication of the species, but I found 
her to bea confirmed Malthusian. She sank personal considera- 
tions, and philosophically remarked that the fewer children 
there were the more there Would be for the others, which, 
as a material view of life, was irresistible. 
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THE IRISH CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

Mr. J. Ferguson Walker sets forth the arguments in 
favour of making a railway across the Irish Channel :— 

The nature of the present cross-Channel communication is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that there are seventeen 
services daily, and twelve bi-weekly or tri-weekly, with which 
a Channel tunnel would more or less compete. 

There are various routes of which he gives a map, from 
which it would appear that neither the distance nor the 
cost present any insuperable obstacles, The following is 
the table of particulars :— 


Submarine Greatest depth 
Route. length of water Cost. 
in miles, in feet. 
Tor Head to Mull of Cantyre. . . 14 ee 462 £6,500,000 
Vidi the Maidens to Laggan Head  . 26 es 504 £9, 000,000 
Messrs. Bartou’s bent tunnel . co 504 £10,000, 000 
Whitehead to Portpatrick. . . . 23¢ .. 650 £7,000,000 
Vid Great Copeland (with bridge) 20 ee 650 £7,000,000 
Donaghadee to Portpatrick oe ee oe £16,000, 000 


Mr. Walker thinks that the tunnel might be made to 
pay; but as this is based on an assumption that 25 per 
cent. would be sufficient, and even then that State 
assistance might be looked for, it is evident the com- 
mercial advantages of the tunnel are not the strongest 
argument in its favour. He maintains that if the tunnel 
were made across from Wigton to Belfast, the Atlantic 
ferries would run from Londonderry to Nova Scotia, for 
they would take the train at London and never change 
carriages until they reached the ship side of Londonderry, 
and in four days would be in Nova Scotia. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

I notice elsewhere the first article in the March 
number of the Fortnightly Review, which is an open 
letter to Mr. Balfour by his most loyal supporter. The 
other papers are hardly up to the usual standard. 

A CURIOUS PHASE OF THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN. 


Ouida has a very long article on the “Genius of 
D’Annunzio,” a new Italian novelist, who has been much 
praised in France, and who, from what Ouida says, 
appears to be by no means a desirable addition to the 
band of European novelists. His books are dirty, and 
his morals are nil. Ouida says:— 

His teaching is always to preserve the independence of the 
Ego, to live without attention to formula or usage, to be, both 
materially and spiritually, that which we were created to be 
by nature. His morality is of the most primitive kind ; or 
rather, he has none whatever, no more than has a South Sea 
islander lying in the sun under a cocoa-nut tree whilst the 
surf bathes his naked limbs, It would be absurd to accuse 
him of immorality because the indulgence of the senses is as 
natural and as legitimate, in his estimation, as Favetta’s song 
amongst the golden furze, or the reapers’ welcome of the 
purple wine. Yet by a not rare anomaly, this demand for 
perfect freedom of the passions is accompanied by a tendency 
to desire tyranny in political matters. He is disposed to 
deify force. 

In one of his stories the hero—if the wretch may be 
called so—in a mad passion of jealousy kills his mistress 
and himself at the same time, and this Ouida says is 
very true to life :-— 

I have seen such physical jealousy in the man of feeble 
health of the vigorous strength of the woman whom he loved, 
and there is no form of jealousy more cruel or more incurable, 
and it is likely to become frequent in modern life, which 
develops the physical strength and social liberties of the 
female to so vast an extent. This is a painful fact, but it is 
one which cannot be disputed. Go wherever a crowd of both 
sexes congregate, and there vou will see Ippolita in all her 
splendid vitality and magnificent growth, and beside her, nine 
times out of ten, there will be Giorgio Aurispa, small, frail, 
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_half-blind, pallid, bloodless, beardless, sickly, and prematurely 


decrepit. 
HUYSMANS'S NEW BOOK. 

Gabriel Mourey, writing on the novelist Huysmans, 
tells us something about his sequel to “ En Route,” which 
is called “La Cathédrale.” Huysmans, in this novel, 
endeavours to interpret the Cathédrale of Chartres as in 
“En Route” he endeavoured to interpret the inner 
meaning of Plain Song a’ | of the Trappists :— 

A cathedral is a poem in stone drawn from the Bible, the 
Old and New Testaments and the Apocryphal Gospel-, as well 
as from the whole body of legend, and perhaps the lives of the 
saints belonging to the country in which it is raised. It isa 
poem of love and beauty, a sublime work, which we learn to 
read rather by intuition and spiritual fervour than by head- 
knowledge or the laborious processes of the understanding. 
Everything in it has meaning, each stone speaks a deep 
mysterious language with rules as definite as any human 
tongue, The end of “La Cathédrale ” shows us Dertal setting 
out for Solesmes, and “ L’Oblat,” which will follow next, will 
be a study of the Benedictine life, and will complete the 
cycle. M. Huysmans’s conclusions come to this. A proud and 
delicate spirit can find nothing but suffering in the miliexr 
created by modern civilisation, where physical and. moral 
hideousness hold undisputed sway. The cloister alone offers 
peace of heart and rest of mind, serenity and happiness; the 
cloister alone will be the last refuge of art. There such souls 
will find salvation, not in fasting and mortification, and all the 
rigorous austerities of the Trappists, but in the gentle, tem- 
perate, artistic, and comparatively flower-strewn path of a 
Benedictine monastery. 

IN PRAISE OF LORD SALISBURY. 

“ Diplomaticus,’ writing on “ Lord Salisbury and the 
Eastern Question,” declares that Lord Salisbury has 
always been consistent and wise and right in dealing 
with the Eastern Question. It must be admitted that 
Lord Salisbury has a good record as an anti-Turk, with 
the exception of a fatal moment when he succumbed to 
the fascinations of Lord Beaconsfield or the temptations 
of ambition, and consented to be an accomplice in the 
crime of the Berlin Congress. In dealing with the 
problem of the last year or two “ Diplomaticus ” main- 
tains that Lord Salisbury has succeeded in re-establishing 
the European concert on the British programme :— 

Thus, for the first time in her history, Europe has been 
brought within sight of a real solution of the Eastern Question. 
Whether that solution will be successfully reached even now 
no one can say. The concert of Europe is a lumbering 
machine, and accidents beset it at every step. The rest- 
lessness of Greece has already nearly upset the whole plan. 
Whatever its fate, however, the credit of having brought 
Europe so far belongs to Lord Salisbury, and it fitly crowns 
the humane and patriotic policy he has consistently followed 
for forty years. 

A FINANCIAL POLICY FOR THE CONSERVATIVES. 

Mr. Hugh Chisholm, in a somewhat inconclusive 
article entitled “ Justice for the Ratepayer,” suggests to 
the Tories that the time has come when they would do 
well to face the coming demand for the re-adjustment 
of taxation :— 

Ireland, said Mr. Nassau Senior, in 1864, is overtaxed 
because she is poor. And the repetition of this argument by 
the Financial Relations Commission, in 1896, so far coincides 
with a general movement of opinion of late years in favour of 
equalising taxation and graduating it in accordance with the 
capacity to pay, that it is not unlikely to prove the lever by 
which the whole great question of the imcidence of taxation is 
pushed to the front as a practical legislative problem. 
When the boom in speculation ceases, especially if the check 
coincides with that not impossible thing, a political reaction, 
another “popular” budget, including the “free breakfast- 
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table,” heavy taxation of ground-rents, payment of members 
and election expenses, etc., is not unlikely to prove the 
resource of latter-day Liberal statesmanship. The Con- 
servative: Party should be prepared to deal with the whole 
question on its merits. It is important to remember that the 
graduation of the death-duties, grudely as it was carried out, 
was not resisted in principle by the Unionist ‘party. A 
democratic Conservative has obligations towards the working- 
classes as well as towards the financial and landed interests. 
THE FINANCIAL STRAITS OF THE SULTAN. 

“A Turkish Patriot” writes a paper upon Hysteria 
in Turkish Finance. It is a very depressing document, 
as might be imagined. He summarises it himself as 
follows :— 

The broad lines of my picture are, a deficit of at least 
£7T4,000,000, or about one-third of the present revenue; a 
Floating Debt of £156,000,000, or upwards of four and a half 
years’ revenue; utter, blank, hopeless muddle and disorder. 1 
hope that I may have been able to present that almost impos- 
sible thing, a clear idea of chaos. 

Mr. Edward Dicey puts together into convenient 
compass extracts from the more notable speeches delivered 
by Mr. Rhodes in times past in Africa. Mr. J. C. Bailey 
writes the inevitable article on Gibbon. Mr. 8. H. Jeyes 
discourses on our “ Gentlemanly Failures,” in which he 
protests against the excessive prominence of athletics 
and sports in English education. In the article entitled 
“* Workers’ Insurance Legislation in Germany,” Henriette 
Jastrow contributes some figures and statistics and infor- 
mation to those who are not already satiated with the 
contributions that have flooded the Daily News and the 
Paily Chronicle for months past. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Tue Nineteenth Century for March on the whole is a 
depressing number, with very little in it to cheer the 
heart or encourage the soul of man. 

SHOULD BANK HOLIDAYS BE ABOLISHED ? 

Mr. St. John E. C. Hankin, in a paper entitled “The 
Sins of St. Lubbock,” urges that Bank Holidays are little 
else but an unmitigated curse, productive of drunkenness 
and boredom. Mr. Hankin does not think that the Bank 
Holiday amuses any one excepting the roughs and 
larrikins. Men and women alike spend Bank Holiday in 
the gin-palace. St. Lubbock is the Nero of modern times, 
and is the cause of far more misery and degradation than 
that unfortunate Emperor. Bank Holidaysare the cause of 
thriftlessness and extravagance as well as of drunkenness. 
The more respectable members of the lower classes hate 
them, and the respectable poor would hail with joy their 
abolition. So at least Mr. Hankin says. He coneludes 
by declaring the Bank Holiday has been tried, and it has 
signally and disastrously failed. If we cannot amend it, 
we had better abolish it altogether. 

HOW POOR LADIES LIVE. 

Mr. Hankin’s paper on “ Bank Holidays” is not a very 
inspiriting essay, but it is champagne itself compared 
with the ghastly series of stories told by Miss Frances 
Low in her paper on “ How Poor Ladies Live.” Miss 
Low has taken pains with her subject. She has obtained 
many harrowing life-stories which make one feel almost 
as if one did not care how soon the world came to an end 
and all the things that are therein. Without reproducing 
any of her sombre vignettes of genteel wretchedness, I 
notice that she recommends, first, the establishment of a 
Bureau for middle-class women’s work; seeondly, to 
limit the number of workers to those who are compelled 
to earn their bread, and divert the labour of educated 
women of means aud leisure to channels where their work 
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is urgently wanted for nothing; thirdly, to offer teachers 


* in public schools an opportunity of ‘getting pensions like 


nurses, and also to allow every teacher every five years 
three months’ leave of absence without loss of salary. 
That is for the younger generation. For the older gene- 
ration, she suggests that all those who have employed 
governesses should combine to contribute for the support 
of worn-out governesses; secondly, that they should more 
generously support governesses’ homes already existing ; 
and thirdly, that they should establish small asylums all 
over the country, where poor gentlewomen could furnish 
their rooms and live with a minimum of expense and a 
maximum of comfort. 
THE FRENCH VIEW OF THE CRETAN QUESTION. 

M. de Pressensé, the foreign editor of the Temps, will 
not be read with pleasure by the enthusiasts of modern 
Hellas. He thinks that war will break out in the Mace- 
donian frontier in the spring, and is much afraid that the 
Sick Man of the East will suddenly perish like Edgar 
Allan Poe’s Mr. Vladimir, who, having been mesmerised 
into a trance in which he remained for several weeks, 
suddenly rotted away beneath the hands of the. operator 
who was trying to revive him. Upon the bed before the 
whole company there lay a liquid mass of loathsome and 
detestable putrescence. 

HINTS ON CHURCH REFORM. 

The Rev. Dr. Jessopp sets forth his views as to the 
way in which the Church ought to be reformed. It is a 
very sensible article, and just such a one as Dr. Jessopp 
might be expected to write ; for, although he is a Church- 
man, there is sound commonsense in him, and he is the 
last man in the world to make a fetish of ancient anachron- 
isms. This is his proposal :— 

I would vest the property of all the benefices in England— 
the houses, the tithes, and the glebe lands—in bodies of trustees 
who should be managers of that property, they to keep up the 
repairs, collect the income, and pay the rates and other burdens, 
not forgetting an ad valorem deduction for providing a pension 
fund or retiring allowance, the net balance to be handed over 
to the officiating clergyman as his annual stipend. 

Of course any attempt to carry out such a scheme will 
create a great stir. For this he is prepared. This is his 
reply to the first observation :— 

But would not such a reform as this ipso facto abolish the 
Parson’s Freehold? Yes, and therein lies its chief merit. 
Does it not turn the parish priest into a stipendiary? Yes, it 
does. <A stipendiary of the Church of which he is a minister, 
a stipendiary whose stipend is paid to him out of an estate 
which has become the property of the Church, and of which 
the parson will no longer be ablé to claim to be the tenant for 
life. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Melius de Villiers, the Chief Justice of the Orange 
Free State, in the article “ England’s Advance North of 
the Orange River,” sets forth with painstaking detail the 
reasons why the Dutch of the Orange Free State think 
that they have to complain of the action of England. 
The Duke of Argyll begins an article on “ Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Lord Salisbury on Evolution.” Mr. G. W. 
Russell replies to Mr. Round, and explains to him the 
difference between the Roman -Primitive and Protestant 
Mass. The difference between Mr. Round and Mr. 
Russell is much less than might have been imagined from 
Mr. Round’s paper. Mr. Charles Whibley, writing on the 
“Limits of Biography,” deplores the rage for gossip 
about the dead. Mr. Walter Creyke writes as an expert 
on “ Skating on Artificial Ice.” Mr. Middleton has a paper 
which will be interesting to architects on the deliberate 
construction of false perspective in ancient buildings. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tue chief feature of the New Review for March is an 
article entitled “Civil War in South Africa.” It is 
written by Clifton F. Tainton, whose family has been 
settled in South Africa for many generations. He sets 
out with patient detail the evidence of the antagonism 
between the Dutch and the English in South Africa. 
His paper is useful, first, for the statistics which it gives 
as to the relative population of the two nations; secondly, 
for the specific answers which it affords to the menda- 
cious assertions which are made concerning the Boers’ 
concessions; and thirdly, because it gives the text of the 
Alien law, and explains exactly where it violates the 
London Convention. Mr. ‘Tainton sees no short cut out 
of the present impasse :— 

The tirst thing, then, which must be realised regarding these 
social troubles in South Africa is their permanent and impla- 
cable character. No yielding is to be expected ; only the slow, 
sapping forces of modern civilisation can remove them. The 
present dangerous deadlock must therefore continue indefi- 
nitely. But one thing is certain: the future of South Africa 
is not for the Afrikander: it belongs to the White Man. 

A related article which immediately follows it is 
written in French by a French resident in Johannesburg. 
It sets forth the complaints which the mining community 
make against the holders of the dynamite monopoly in 
the Transvaal. Mr. Williams, pursuing his inquiries as 
to the ravages made by the foreigner in the farmyard, 
owns up that the chief difficulty is to be found in the 
lack of intelligence in the British agriculturist. Mr. 
Williams, after parading the extent to which bacon, pork 
and butter are supplied to our English consumers from 
beyond the sea, while British agriculture is staggering 
along on its last legs, bursts out as follows :— 

The apathy of the British farmer is especially maddening 
to those of us who advocate State assistance for agriculture. 
We are constantly having his stupidity thrown in our teeth 
when we advocate needful measures of protection; and the 
uphill struggle against Cobdenite prejudice is not lightened 
by having to sit silent under the retort :—* What is the good 
of trying to help men who will not help themselves?” We 
may—and we should—allow something for tle hopelessness 
engendered by the transference of taxation from the success- 
ful foreign importer to the unsuccessful home producer; but, 
having made this allowance, there still remains enough gra- 
tuitous and obstinate inertia to spoil the temper of the most 
benignant among the well-wishers to English agriculture. 

Mr. Arthur Morrison, the author of the “ Child of the 
Jago,” in an article entitled “ What is a Realist?” defends 
himself and writes smartly against the various critics 
who have accused him of exaggeration and misrepresen- 
tation. It is difficult to resist the conclusion in reading 
his paper that, after all, the “ Child of the Jago,” horrible 
as it was, is not an exaggeration of the actual conditions 
of life in the worst region of the East of London. Mr, 
Francis Watt gives a good deal of out-of-the-way informa- 
tion about the Border law, by which the wardens of the 
Scotch and English marches kept the peace or admin- 
istered rough justice on the rievers and raiders on both 
sides of the Border. Mr. Fox-Bourne, in an article 
entitled “ The Congo Failure,” sets forth his reasons for 
believing that King Leopold has undertaken a task in 
Central Africa for which he does not possess the means 
or capacity adequately to discharge. 


Horatius Bonar’s daughter contributes to the Sunday 
Magazine an interesting little sketch of her father and 
his hymns. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
THe March number of the Review is a 
passable number, as solid as usual. 


Westminster 


AUSTRALIAN COMPETITION WITH AMERICA, 


Mr. T. M. Donovan, in an article on “ Industrial 
Expansion in Queensland,” says, among other things :— 

The preserved meat trade is gradually forging ahead. With 
850-lb. bullocks selling at £tecach, we ought to be ina position 
to compete successfully with the Chicago Meat Works, where 
the same class of beast would fetch from £10 to £12. In faet, 
the prime quality of our meat when tinned is at a disadvan- 
tage when compared with the inferior American brand. Our 
meat when opened, being too fat, does not eut compact like its 
American rival, We have recently imported one of the best 
Chicagoan experts, and intend making things hum for our 
Yankee cousin. 

JOHN BULL IN CARICATURE. 

Oliphant Smeaton, in an article on Arbuthnot’s John 
Bull in 1817, says that the national characteristics do not 
seem to have varied much in nearly two centuries. Though 
obstinate, short-tempered, hasty, and a bundle of incon- 
sistencies John Bull would nevertheless be hung, drawn, 
and quartered rather than do what was mean or under- 
hand. Foreign caricaturists, whether German, Italian or 
American, fail to catch the right note in sounding which 
Mr. Tenniel attained so much success :— 

ull is very often wrong, terribly wrong. Once convince 
him, however, of his lapse from commercial or political recti- 
tude, and he cares not how absolute is his recantation and 
confession. These were the attributes which were so charac- 
teristic of the John Bull of Arbuthnot. They are still the 
attributes of the John Bull of to-day. Therefore, as we have 
said, it is more in the sphere of the “accidental” and transi- 
tory than in that of the great moral principles of right and 
truth which remain unaltered from century to century that 
any change las taken place. 

ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKEN. 


Mr. R. T. Lloyd urges upon all English speakers to 
preserve the most rigid Conservatism in pronouncing 
words in which they are in accord with most other 
English speakers, and in all other points to accept change 
only if it brings them into wider accord with other 
English speakers than before. London appears to be the 
chief corrupters of our common tongue. 

One may enter a good London restaurant and hear the 
average well-dressed person discourse as follows :— 

“Beesliot day (A beastly hot day). Ah, st’awb’izn k’eem 
(Ah, strawberries and eream). Ven nice, eysh think (Very 
nice, I should think). Shleyg vew sam? (Shall I give you 
St’awbiz vf fine thish yah (Strawberries very fine 
this year). Ha suthinta drink withem? (Have something 
to drink with them?). Pawt? She’y? (Port? Sherry?) 
Sowderenmilk (Soda and milk)” and so forth. 

There is a long appreciative notice of William Watson 
in prose and in verse. It is written by M. C. Hughes, 
In an article entitled “ Made in Other Countries,” Mr. G. 
Gibson urges the importance of establishing a central 
institute in London for the encouragement of invention. 
It should be governed by paid experts, who would be able 
either to accept or reject any article patented. Among 
other articles are those upon the Conservative complexion 
of the English Church, and the New Woman. 


some ?) 


Prarson’s for March is a beautiful and varied number. 
Levin Carnac’s “ Photography as a Fine Art” and Mr. Holt 
Schooling’s Divining Rod claim separate notice. The 
illustrations in most of the articles are remarkably good. 
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CORNHILL. 


Tue March number is full of brilliant and enjoyable 
reading. The growth of a popular taste for history, on 
which the Bishop of London remarks, is evidently one of 
the things which Cornhill means to foster and cater for. 


HOW QUEEN ELIZABETH DIED. 


The anniversary study by Mr. Sidney Lee treats of the 
death of Queen Plizabeth, which befell March 24, 1603. 
Up till the end of February her Majesty was in her usual 
health and spirits, but then suddenly her buoyancy 
forsook her and in deep dejection she sank grimly 
into the grave. Her physicians were convinced 
before and after her death that she might have 
lived for many years — if she had only consented to 
use the means proffered, Why did she so suddenly 
change her mood and so resolutely refuse aids to recovery ? 
Stories were set about that the Countess of Nottingham’s 
deathbed confession about Essex’s ring was the decisive 
cause. Others suggested trouble over Arabella Stuart. 
Mr. Lee dismisses both explanations as groundless. His 
own explanation is that the Queen dreaded old age, 
because “mental or physical decay would rob her in her 
own eyes of the repute and authority that were dearer to 
her than life. Until the end of 1602 she succeeded in 
blinding herself to the hateful prospect. But early in the 
next year she could not mistake Time’s numbing touch 
... Then her spirit broke and she scorned to live.” Mr. 
Lee thus limns the distinctive element in her complex 
character :— 

Although Elizabeth’s rule was infected by nearly all the 
vices of absolutism, it had a saving grace. Her ruthless 
methods worked much oppression and injustice, but her wim was 
noble. She regarded her “princely authority” as an instru- 
ment given her by God wherewith to maintain her kingdom 
in honour and prosperity. She intuitively recognised that her 
ascendency rested on her people’s confidence in her ability to 
exert her vast power for their good.... “Far above all 
earthly treasure,” she said repeatedly, “I esteem my people’s 
love.’ The speech sank deep into her people’s heart, and 
enlivened their spirit, so that the heavy yoke of her govern- 
ment sat lightly on their necks. It was the potency of her 
complex personality that alone made possible a sovereignty 
like hers. The paradoxical union in her of the extremes of 
masculine strength and feminine weakness fascinated a liberty- 
loving nation, and evoked an eager acquiescence in the 
bondage of an unlimited monarchy. But with her death the 
spell broke. 


STORIES OF THE LATE LORD LEIGHTON. 


Giovanni Costa, Italian brother-in-arms of the late 
Lord Leighton, tells many geod things ahout his friend. 
This is how they first met. There was an artists’ picnic 
out from Rome in 1853, and while the party were 
breakfasting, their beasts tethered some distance 
away,— 


Suddenly one of the donkeys kicked over a beehive, and out 
flew the bees to revenge themselves on the donkevs. There 
were about a hundred of the poor beasts, but they all 
unloosed themselves and took to flight, kicking up their heels 
in the air—all but one little donkey who was unable to free 
himself, and so the whole swarm fell upon him. The picnic 
party also broke up and fled, with the exception of one young 
man with fair; curly hair, dressed in velvet, who, slipping on 
gloves and tying a handkerchief over his face, ran to liberate 
the poor little beast. I had started to do the same, but less 
resolutely, having no gloves; so I met him as he came back, 
and congratulated him, asking him his name. And in this 
way I first made the acquaintance of Frederick Leig)iton, who 
was then about twenty-three years old. 


As a result of the joint ‘studies which grew out of the 
acquaintance thus begun— 

Leighton and I definitely adopted the following method. 
Take a canvas or panel with the whitest possible preparation 
and non-absorbent—the drawing of the subject to be done with 
precision and indelible. On this seek to model in monochrome 
so strongly that it will bear the local colours painted with 
exaggeration, and then the grey, which is to be the ground of 
all the future half-tones ; on this paint the lights, for which 
use only white, red and black, avoiding yellow, and, stabbing 
(botteggiando) with the brush while the colour is wet, make 
the half-tints tell out from the grey beneath, which should be 
thoroughly dry. When all is dry, finish the picture with 
scumbles (spegazzi), adding yellow to complete the colour. 


THE TSAR AS THE QUEEN’S GUEST IN 1844. 


The diary of the late Sir Charles Murray’s experience 
as Master of the (Queen’s) Household continues to 
be extremely interesting. This instalment describes the 
visit of the Emperor Nicholas in 1844. The diarist was 
much impressed by the noble bearing and frank kindliness 
of the Imperial guest. ‘Two incidents may be quoted :— 

After preparing a grand state bed for the Emperor we were 
shown by his first valet a great sack, seven feet long by four 
broad, which we were requested to fill with clean straw, that 
being the only bed on which his imperial limbs ever reposed. 

To an old attendant who had served him in 1817 the 
Tsar remarked :— 


“T suppose you think I am a happy man because I am what. 
people call a great man, but I will show you wherein my 
happiness consists.” So saying, the Emperor opened a travel- 
ling desk, and showed to the page miniature portraits of the 
Empress and the Princesses. “There,” said he, “there are 
the sources of all my happiness—my wife and children.” 


The French were then exceedingly jealous of the 
English showing such affection for the Tsar. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Miss Mary Kingsley gives a racy account of two African 
days’ entertainment, in both cases occasioned by a 
blister. In the first, by her efforts to apply a blister 
to the back of a delirious black man’s head; in the 
second, by an unfortunate doz, who had sat on a blister 
inadvertently until it stuck and drew and caused the poor 
brute to be suspected of hydrophobia, The Bishop of 
London writes on picturesqueness in history. He 
welcomes the increasing interest in history. He observes 
that ancient history becomes more easily picturesque 
than modern, especially since we have the minute diplo- 
matic record. “The great periods of picturesqueness 
are those in which personality is most_powerful,”—Italy 
in the fifteenth century, and since then France. “ History 
is picturesque at those epochs when national tendencies 
are expressed in individual characters,” and when this 
fact leads to a literary study of those characters. 
“English history is not very picturesque.” Yet after all 
“the most picturesque hero is the English people itself.” 
To trace what made it requires “ the qualities at once of a 
scientific explorer and of a consummate artist.” Mr. 
J. F, Taylor, Q.C., contributes a fine study of the Trish 
school of oratory, selecting as its chief representatives, 
Burke, Grattan, Curran, Plunket, O'Connell, and Shiel, 
sie whom, he says, “no Irish orator has spoken in the 

ouse. 


Le Magazine International, a French magazine whose 
contents also consisted of translations from English 
and various Continental languages, has just been dis- 
continued. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Tue March number characteristically maintains the 
piquancy of a very independent standpoint in matters 
imper'al and international. The Rhodesian Herald 
cditor's criticism of Mr. Rhodes’ policy claims separate 
notice, as also does Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s animadver- 
sions on the defective defence of London. 

WHY GREAT WORKS ARE 8) RARE. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen writes a pleasing paper on Gibbon’s 
autobiography, the purpose of which he thus sum- 
marises :— 

I have only tried to point an obvious moral; to show what a 
rare combination of circumstances with character and intellect 
is required to produce a really monumental work ; to show how 
easy it generally is even for the competent man of genius to 
mistake his path at starting or be distracted from it by tempt- 
ing accidents; how necessary may be not only the intervention 
of fortunate accidents, but even the presence of qualities 
which, in other relations, must be regarded as defects. 
Happily for us, the man came when he was wanted, and just 
such as he was wanted; but after studying his career, we 
understand better than ever why great works are so rare. 
... It is only when the right player comes, and the right 
cards are judiciously dealt to him by fortune, that the great 
-successes can be accomplished. 

THE THIN END OF THE HOME RULE WEDGE. 

Mr. Bernard Holland, secretary to the Financial Rela- 
tions Commission, humorously sets forth the two sides 
of the argument about over-taxed Ireland. He contends, 
however, that the reply to the Irish claim, which lays 
stress ‘on the greater proportionate expenditure, really 
rests on the Home Rule principle :— 

It has been my leading purpose to show that the “ expendi- 
ture defence” to the Irish claim implies the abandonment of 
the view taken by the framers of the Treaty of Union as to the 
unity of all the Exchequer expenditure of the United King- 
dom, and the unity (subject to reductions, if and so far as 
necessary, in favour of Ireland and Scotland) of all contribu- 
tions to Exchequer revenue. We shall, in a word have 
abandoned the idea of the United Kingdom as a fiscal entity, 
and have accepted that of England, Scotland, and Ireland as 
a fiscal federation of states, each defraying its own expenditure 
and contributing to federal expenditure more or less in pro- 
portion to its relative resources. I will not undertake to argue 
that the change is a bad one. Possibly, in the end, a federal 
system (United Kingdoms instead of United Kingdom) may be 
found to work best. But I desire to insist upon the fact, 
usually overlooked, that it is a great change. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. E. P. Clark, of the New York Evening Post, 
writes a strong eulogy of Grover Cleveland, whose 
policy of fortiter in ve suffered from a lack of the 
suaviter in modo:.personal antipathy to whom is said 
to be the cause of the block of his Arbitration Treaty 
in the Senate. “It is impossible that a man of 
such force of character should lapse into obscurity.” 
Sir Frederick Pollock holds up to ridicule Dr. Shadwell’s 
“ discovery” of hidden dangers in cycling. Mr. F. J. 
Faraday, true to the bi-metallic creed of the National, 
discourses on John Bull and Silver. He looks to the 
United States to inaugurate the desired change. He 
wishes Bryan had been elected President: for the re- 
opening of the Indian mints would have followed the 
adoption of free coinage by the United States. Holland 
is ready to follow suit; so are France and Spain; and 
Germany has promised. Great Britain, India, and the 
United States could alone settle the question and dictate 
the currency system of the world. 
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THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 

For a miracle something has happened last month 
with which Mr. Wilson is pleased. Usually from cover 
to cover there is nothing but one long wail over the 
decadence of mankind and the folly of every one in the 
world excepting Mr. Wilson. But in this numer there 
is actually a note of genuine pleasure and satisfaction, 
and, what is still more wonderful, it is very well justified. 
We have a couple of pages devoted to a laudation of 
the appointment of Mr. Lyman J. Gage to the Secre- 
taryship of the United States Treasury. This gleam of 
light is all the more vivid because the rest of the 
number is one of unrelieved gloom. He is not even 
pleased about the situation in Crete, and the Boers’ 
little bill fills him with forebodings of coming war. He 
actually declares that a black revolution might be a 
godsend if only it united the English and the Dutch. It is 
melancholy to think that the only suggestion made for 
uniting a minority is that they should join hands to 
slaughter the majority of the population. In his first 
article, “‘ Peace, Peace, and Lavish Warlike Expenditure,” 
he maintains that we are hurrying headlong to ruin, 
spending all our resources, and nearing the day when we 
shall have no coal with which to manufacture either for 
ourselves or for the world. It is spend and spend and 
waste and waste in sheer cussedness. In his article on 
‘What does the Indian Famine Mean ?” he tells us it is 
one more warning to us to make haste and put our house 
in order. If it is taken to heart, England may be kept 
from foundering yet one generation more. India, un- 
happy country, has nothing she can call her own but her 
never-assuaged, always- growing hunger—a hunger which 
a few years of short rainfall can convert always into an 
agony of black death. In another article, “Is the Rate- 
paying Worm turning?” he takes sweet encouragement 
to himself because Islington has rejected the Free 
Libraries Act, and so forth and so forth, all round, 


Photographie Marvels. 

Tue claims of the camera to public admiration find 
frequent place in the current monthlies. Pearson’s opens 
with a frontispiece entitled “ the most wonderful photo- 
graph ever taken,” and representing two angel forms 
floating upwards through the sky. The secret of this 
wonder is explained by Mr. Lafayette in his interview 
with Levin Carnac which follows. The real women 
who serve as models lie down on a slanted sheet 
of plate glass beneath which lies the painted 
skyscape. Attitudes and draperies are suitably 
arranged, and the camera, tilted to the proper angle 
downwards, reproduces the living picture, though with a 
background apparently celestial. The article, which is 
headed “ Photography as a Fine Art,” contains many fine 
reproductions. Mr. Lafayette, it seems, began life as a 
painter, but left palette for camera, and has applied his 
artistic power to the devising and grouping of living 
pictures, the genius of which the camera registers. In 
the Cosmopolitan for February Daniel Frohman shows a 
kindred application of the same apparatus in his 
paper on “ Actresses aided by Camera.” Not merely 
individual faces or figures are photographed, but 
whole dramatic situations, which are reproduced for 
advertising purposes. The manager does the grouping, 
which he often finds to be as serious a business as an 
entire performance of the play. In Cassell’s for March, 
Maurice Farman gives a description of an #ronaut’s 
voyage from Paris to Agen—a distance of about four 
hundred miles—“ with a camera in the clouds.” Photos 
are reproduced of clouds and of the far earth. 








THE REVIEW 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tue North American Review for February contains 
articles noticed elsewhere on the war between America 
and Spain, Mr. Lecky on British Democracy, and M. Cle- 
menceau on the French Navy. 


WANTED: AN EQUAL CURRENCY. 


An interesting and thoughtful paper is that by 
Mr. George S. Morison, entitled “The New Epoch and 
the Currency.” The new epoch, according to Mr. Mori- 
son, has been created by the discovery made in the last 
hundred and fifty years that it is possible to manu- 
facture powers :— 

The general effects already accomplished by the manu- 
facture of power may be briefly stated. Every part of the 
civilised world now draws its supplies from every other part 
of the world; even the savage or barbarous regions, which 
get nothing from outside their own country, are forced to 
render their contributions to civilised lands. Prices are fixed 
by the whole world, not by any one community, the cost of 
transportation and tariff charges being simply additions to 
the cost of the article. 


Mr. Morison goes on to point out that as the world 
has been unified commercially, it will be mutually con- 
venient if it had a uniform circulating medium and one 
standard of value. The object of the article, however, 
seems to be chiefly directed against the notion that 
America is strong and independent enough to monetize 
silver without regard to what other nations may do. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


Mr. J. Hays Hammond, of Johannesburg, writes on 
“South Africa and its Future.” His article is more 
suited for an encyclopedia than for a periodical review. 
Beginning at the end of his paper, however, there is a 
paragraph or two which is quotable. The following 
passage is of special importance in view of the ideas 
Mr. Rhodes is known to entertain as to a possible 
development of American principles in South Africa :— 

To Americans it is a country of especial interest, as its chief 
industry is to a large extent conducted by American engineers, 
the development of the most important gold-mining properties 
of the Rand and Rhodesia, and of the diamond mines at 
Kimberley being under their direction. Moreover, Americans 
have been greatly benefited by the extensive purchases of 
machinery by the South Africa companies, and by the good 
markets provided for other classes of American goods as well. 


Mr. Hammond prophesies smooth things as to the 
future of the country :— 

The interdependence of the several States will become 
universally recognised; the present commercial barriers will 
be gradually removed; customs unions will be formed, and, 
ultimately, while not wholly ceding tlicir autonomy, the 
political confederation of the South African States will be 
established, thereby obliterating the boundaries which tend 
“to make enemies of nations, who had else as kindred drops 
mingled into one.” 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


Lady Dilke, in a paper under this head, says :— 

The present position of this question, in the United 
Kingdom, may be described as that of a deadlock, and the 
prospect of any change in the existing situation cannot be 
regarded as other than exceedingly remote. Until a popular 
wave of feeling arises in the country it seems unlikely that 
the question will be touched. There are, nevertheless, strange 
turns in the affairs of men, and should popular sentiment— 
irritated by the ludicrous anomalies of our franchise—declare 
itself, at some no very distant date, in favour of manhood 
suffrage, it may be that the partisans of women’s suffrage 
would find themselves, in an unexpected way, the masters of 
the situation. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE BANISHMENT OF THE DOG. 


Mr. G. W. Winterburn, in a very brief paper, demands 
a Jehad against the dog. Not more than half-a-century 
ago hogs were allowed to wander at their own sweet will 
up and down the streets of American cities. The hog, 
however, has long ago been banished from the thorough- 
fares, but for the purification of the city, the dog must 
follow the hog. Mr. Winterburn says :— 


The hog has gone, but the dog lags superfluous, and even 
in his best estate is a care and a menace; often the unsus- 
pected carrier of disease, as well as an evident source of filth. 
The streets would be much easier to keep clean if dogs could 
be excluded from them, as they are already from the parks. 
The cost, private and public, of cleaning up canine filth is 
unmistakably onerous, and it is, in fact, a chief source of 
street untidiness. Any one who has lived in a corner house 
can sympathise with that statement. In addition to this, the 
dog in apartment-houses and wherever human habitation is 
dense is a cause of discomfort as well as of serious deteriora- 
tion in the health of human dwellers therein. 


AMERICANISE THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 


The United States Minister to Spain, writing on the 
“Powers of the French President,” points ont that the 
French Republic has modelled its constitution upon that 
of England as it was in 1872, merely substituting an 
elected President for a constitutional monarch, What 
they ought to have done, according to this observer, was 
to have imitated not the English but the American con- 
stitution, and invested their president with the authority 
of the occupant of the White House, He says— 


that the old kings of France reigned and governed ; that a con- 
stitutional monarch now reigns in England, but does not 
govern; that the President of the United States governs, but 
does not reign; while the President of the French Republic 
neither reigns nor governs. In that way France has been 
deprived of stable and continuous executive leadership at a 
critical period in her history. 

The great end to be attained is the substitution of an 
executive thus chosen for a four years’ term with a permanent 
ministry after the American model, for an executive with a 
seven-years’ term with an ever-changing ministry after the 
English model, 


A LOST BRITISH POSSESSION. 


Mr. John Barrett, the United States Minister to Siam, 
writing on the “Cuba of the Far East,” gives a very 
bright description of the present state of the Philippine 
Tslands, which is one of the lost possessions of the British 
Crown :— 

When England and Spain were at war in the middle of the 
last century Manila was captured by the British and occupied 
for two years. Spain promised a ransom of $5,000,000, and 
the city was evacuated, but through the conditions prevailing 
in both Europe and the Orient England did not exact 
payment. 


When it was a Colony it was well worth holding on 
to:— 

No less than one thousand nine hundred islands constitute 
this wonderful dependency of Spain. A few figures will assist 
in giving an accurate idea of the Philippines. The area of 
the entire group nearly equals that of California or Japan. 


Although prosperous and wealthy, it is not without 
drawbacks :— 

The Philippines are the birthplace, cradle, and nursery 
of typhoons of every description. Nor is that all. Nature in 
showering riches unnumbered upon Luzon did not forget to 
provide her with an ever-ready supply of earthquakes which 
are brought out to startle new-comers with suddenness and 
frequency. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


THERE was not much of moment in either number of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes last month, though in each 
there is a general average of excellence. 

M. d’Haussonville begins a series of articles on the 
Duke of Burgundy, eldest son of the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XIV., with a paper on his birth and early child- 
hood. It gives a curious picture of French court life at 
the end of the seventeenth century, with its scandals and 
intrigues, 

SPAIN AND CUBA. 

Of more “actual” interest is M. Benoist’s paper on 
Cuban insurrections, though to be sure, Crete, the 
Transvaal, and the Rhodes inquiry have rather distracted 
public attention from Spain’s colonial troubles. M. 
Benoist has gone to the latest published authorities on 
both sides, and is also indebted for information to 
several of the principal politicians in Madrid, including 
the Premier, Sefior Canovas. ‘There are no politics in 
Spain nowadays, or rather, no party politics. Conserva- 
tives, Liberals, Republicans, Carlists, all alike are 
absorbed in the colonial question of Cuba and the 
Philippines, but especially Cuba; all alike are deter- 
mined that the Pearl of the Antilles, the last relic of 
the once mighty Empire of Spain in the New World, 
shall not be wrested from her. Naturally the English- 
man thinks how much better his country would have 
managed Cuba, how much better indeed she did manage 
it when it belonged to her. Nevertheless the island 
has never been easy to govern, though it used to 
be called “The ever-faithful isle of Cuba,” an adjec- 
tive that sounds bitterly ironical to-day. The trouble 
has arisen primarily from the complete lack of fusion, 
whether racial, political, or religious, with the result that 
large masses of the inhabitants of Cuba—creoles, mulattos, 
and above all Chinese—care very little or not at all for 
Spain. The Spaniards seem to be unable to absorb alien 
or semi-alien people, and win their hearty allegiance. 
There has also been a persistent refusal of any measure 
of self-government for the Cubans, though in defence of 
Spain it may fairly be argued that the fitness of the 
Cubans for local autonomy was by no means proved. 
What will be the end of it all? M. Benoist says that 
even in 1878 the Cubans were filled with amazement at 
the quantities of soldiers whom Spain poured into the 
island. “Are not the mothers of Spain tired,” they 
asked, “of continually bearing sons who only come 
here to be killed or to die of disease?” The supply 
of soldiers, however, goes on, whatever may be the 
agony of the Spanish matrons. The present Ministers 
of War and of Marine have sent 220,000 men to Cuba, 
1,500 leagues from Spain, and what is more they have 
sent them all in Spanish ships. When M. Canovas 
asked for subscriptions, every class in Spain came 
forward; the bishops even offered the treasure of the 
churches. But M. Benoist indicates pretty plainly that 
Spain is already weary of the struggle and would be 
glad to compromise on almost any terms short of the 
independence of Cuba. The important and delicate 
question of United States interference M. Benoist 
reserves for another article. 

M. de la Sizeranne continues his series on John 
Ruskin with an article on the great critic’s thought, 
which is characterised by a remarkable insight into one 
of the Englishmen most difficult to understand of this 
generation. 


REVIEWS WNEVIEWED. 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Valbert’s paper on the Dupleix bi-centenary cele- 
bration is written with the ability which this practised 
writer has taught us to expect in everything which 
comes from his pen, and among other articles in the first 
February number may be mentioned a review of ‘Tissot’s 
“ Life of Christ,’ by M. de Wyzewa, and an “ apprecia- 
tion” of Ibsen’s new play, “ John Gabriel Borkman,” by 
the great critic, Jules Lemaitre. 

In the second February number of the Jevue M. 
de Pressensé has an article of considerable dimensions 
on “The Republic and the Crisis of Liberalism.” It 
may be briefly described as an able and singularly 
impartial historical retrospect, written from that detached 
and yet sympathetic standpoint which seems accurately 
to anticipate the verdict of posterity. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu continues his interesting series of 
articles on “ The Reign of Money ” with a paper in which 
he deals with speculation and the Bourse. He defends 
the Bourse, which has been so loudly denounced, as one 
of the factors of the netional greatness of France. There 
was @ rough truth .1 the epigram of the Times that the 
Tsar Alexander III. had known how to wed the sword of 
Russia to the Bourse of France. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
prefers to think that the Paris Bourse has annexed 
Russia. The question of financial frauds he leaves for 
another article. 

Among other papers may be mentioned M. Ollivier’s 
continuation of his series on Princes Louis Napoleon, 
entitled “ The Prologue of 1870”; an eloquent plea by 
M. le Breton for a forgotten novelist, Gatien Courtilz, 
Sieur de Sandras, from whom Dumas drew the material 
for the character of D’Artaguan; and a curious “‘appre- 
ciation ” of M. Alfred Morrison, the author of “ A Child 
of the Jago,” by M. de Wyzewa. 


LA REVUE DE PARIS. 

La Revue de Paris, though containing much interesting 
matter, cannot be said, with the exception of Dr. Mosny’s 
paper on the Plague, to have among its contents any 
article calling for special notice. 

THE TEA PLANTATIONS OF INDIA, 

Prince Henri of Orleans describes the last stage of his 
Mekong exploration. It is clear that the Prince takes 
his career as an explorer very seriously, but he gives an 
amusing account of all the adventures that befell bim 
and his party. He records some interesting facts con- 
cerning Assam tea-growing. There were, three years 
ago, close on three hundred thousand acres covered with 
tea-plants. This enormous tract of land was divided, 
into eight hundred and twenty-three estates, employing 
regularly three hundred thousand labourers, as well as 
a floating population of a hundred thousand who are 
called in when necessary. Roughly speaking, ninety-five 
thousand pounds of tea are the result of all this labour, 
and at Calcutta excellent Assam tea can be purchased 
for about eightpence a pound, retail price. The French 
Prince was exceedingly struck by the prosperity of 
Assam. He visited a number of tea-plantations, and 
pays a tribute to the sense and good management with 
which they were conducted. Each superintendent is paid 
somewhat over a thousand a year, and two coolies are 
supposed to be able to look after one acre, while the 
plant is actually growing. The gathering of the leaves 
takes place during six months of the year, from March to 
September, and in good years an acre can yield as much 
as nine hundred pounds of tea in twelve months, 
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Those, however, who are thinking of turning their 
attention to Assam tea-planting should note that a 
considerable capital is required, for a tea-plantation can 
only be said really to pay after three or four years of 
incessant labour. As most peopie are aware, the labour 
is recruited in a somewhat curious fashion. The coolies 
are not natives of Assam, but are mostly imported from 
Bengal, each man selling himself into a species of slavery 
for three years. Should one of them try to escape, he is 
treated like a deserter and obliged to go back to his 
master. On the other hand, the Government keeps a 
strict surveillance over the tea-planters. Twice a year 
each plantation is visited by a police inspector, who 
questions the men as to how they are treated. Hospitals 
and schools for the children are obligatory, and accord- 
ing to Prince Henri, this curious state of half slavery 
seems to succeed very well. 

THE POSITION OF ISLAM. 

Another royal personage, Prince Malcolm Khan, con- 
tributes a paper on the East, and in these curious pages 
the writer briefly states what may be called the Islam 
position. He declares that Europe has always failed in 
regenerating Turkey because of the utter lack of under- 
standing which the Powers have always shown towards 
Mohammedanism. The Prince admits frankly that 
every Turkish Mohammedan regards Christendom as 
the enemy, and, far from welcoming reforms from such 
a source, considers every suggestion a profanation and a 
crime. He recalls the fact that, after all, Islam does not 
claim to be only the religion of the Prophet; accord- 
ing to the Koran, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
Christ Himself were pure Mussulmans. He adds that 
in the old diplomatic world only one man understood 
the fundamental differences which make up the force of 
Islam, and that was the British Ambassador, Sir Henry 
Elliot. The writer has evidently great belief in the 
action of Young Turkey, and he wishes to sce the 
Empire of the East reformed, as it were, from the inside. 
Accordingly, he calls on the Great Powers to assist in 
every way this new and living Party. 

A PLEA TOR STILL MORE FORTRESSES. 

In addition to the article on the plague, noticed else- 
where, the most interesting contribution to the second 
number of the Revue de Paris deals with the eastern 
frontier of France. It is easy to see that the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine—in other words, of another Franco- 
German war—is ever present to the minds of the more 
thoughtful portion of the French nation, and the writer 
warns his countrymen that, in the event of an aggression 
by Germany, Lorraine would be immediately overrun, 
and he points out to the military authorities the absolute 
necessity of fortifying the old town of Nancy. He declares 
that while Germany is perpetually engaged in fortifying 
her side of the Franco-German frontier, France does little 
or nothing, and that while Strasbourg and Metz have 
become not only military centres, but military depots, 
boasting of permanent resources in the way of victualment, 
the French army, even if victorious, would starve as long 
as the enemy held these two important towns. The 
writer would wish to see Nancy become the Belfort of 
Lorraine, He points out the comparatively small cost 
of fortifications as compared to building warships. It is 
easy to see that the writer, taking a more reasonable view 
than do most of his countrymen at the present time, is 
far more afraid of an attack from Germany than of 
possible complications with Great Britain. 

Other articles consist of an essay on Sainte-Beuve, 
contributed by the critic M. Faguet; a description of 


Murat’s Spanish Campaign (1808); the beginning of an 
exhaustive history and modern account of Thebes; some 
notes on French Art from a Russian point of view; and 
a political article by M. Lavisse, protesting against the 
part taken by France in the Turkish imbroglio. 


THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 

In the Progressive Review, Mr. Cronwright Schreiner 
contributes some notes on South Africa, from which it is 
pleasant to see that Mr. Schreiner has convinced himself 
that the English people as a whole have determined to 
see justice done, and in a diligent and impartial manner 
to investigate South African matters. There is not much 
of anything that is new in this article. Mr. Cronwright 
Schreiner labours the point about the Jameson Raid, 
which he says brought about, first, the temporary ruin of 
the Uitlanders’ cause; secondly, the bitter violent 
estrangement of the Boer States from the Cape Colony; 
thirdly, it delivered a serious blow at the traditions of 
English honour,in South Africa; fourthly, it indefinitely 
delayed South African federation, for there can be, and 
will be, no federation if South Africa as long as Mr. 
Rhodes has anything to do with public affairs in that 
country. He ridicules the idea that the Transvaal 
wishes to come under German control. But we do 
not need to look further back than the time of 
Jameson’s Raid to sce that the Boers were quite 
ready to welcome German assistance which would not 
have been given for nothing. ‘The article concludes 
by declaring that “ Well informed of the real char- 
acter cf the South African problem, not merely the 
English politician and the English student, but the 
mass of English citizens, may be depended upon to 
act with rectitude and judgment in South African 
affairs.” How kind of Mr. Cronwright Schreiner! The 
rest of the Review is, as usual, extremely solid, It 
opens with a paper on “ What is the Land Question ?” 
and continues with “The Problem of Education,” and 
then it discusses the position of Mr. Chamberlain. It is 
possible, the writer says, that the Tories may call Mr. 
Chamberlain to the Premiership and follow his lead in 
what he will call the policy of social amelioration for 
England, and a moderate local government reform for 
Ireland. Mr. Thomas Kirkup discourses on “ Freedom 
and its Conditions.” Mr. W. H. Dawson writes on “The 
Kaiser and the Social Empire.” The Kaiser is sanguine 
as to his ability to ride the Socialist movement. 








The Canadian Magazine. 

I REALLY must congratulate our Canadian contemporary 
the Canadian Magazine upon the rapid stride it has taken 
to the leading position in the magazine world. The 
February number is a credit to the Dominion, both as 
to its contents, and the way in which they are presented 
to the public. The first article gives a portrait of all the 
Premiers of Quebec since 1867, then we have three articles 
describing the Gold Fields of British Columbia, the 
Orient and Ontario. The Character Sketch is Sir 
William C. Van Horne, while the rest of the number is 
devoted to politics and fiction. Altogether the Cunadian 
Mayazine is one of those which have made most progress 
of late years. Mil ey 


In Good Words, Mrs. Lecky describes an illustrated 
paper, “ The Various Portraits of William the Silent.” 

TuE International is an illustrated monthly started in 
Chicago in August, 1896. Its contents are made up 
entirely of translations from European languages of 
articles, stories, poems, etc. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
ee 
The Woman at Home. 

Lorp Spencer is the subject of an illustrated sketch 
in the Woman at Home, and Mrs. Tooley describes, with 
photographs, the women of Manchester. Ian Maclaren 
returns once more to “ Kate Carnegie.” 





The Century Magazine. 

Tuer March number is devoted to Washington and the 
Inauguration of the President. The first article, entitled 
“Our Fellow Citizen of the White House,” gives a good 
interior view of the life which Mr. McKinley will shortly 
be living. The article on the “Nation’s Library” is 
copiously illustrated, and there is a companion article 
describing the “ Decorations of the new Congressional 
Library.” English readers will turn with much interest 
to Captain Mahan’s account of “Nelson at Trafalgar.” 
The article on “The Art of Large Giving” is noticed 
elsewhere. 





Seribner’s Magazine. 

Tue third series on “ The Conduct of Great Businesses ” 
is devoted to an account of an American factory. It is 
copiously illustrated by illustrations drawn from the 
actual scenes. There is a second paper on London, as 
seen by C. D. Gibson, chiefly devoted to theatres and 
music-halls, although there is one view of the Lord Chief 
Justice’s court. Mr. Gibson has a great knack in catch- 
ing the expression on a face, and fixes it with a few 
clearly drawn lines. The artistic paper in Scribner is by 
Mrs. Pennell, and is devoted to an account of Whistler 
under the title of “ The Master of the Lithograph.” Mr. 
Whistler has authorised the production of the original of 
the Lithographs. Mr. Richard Harding Davis describes 
the Banderium in Hungary. The Banderium is the cere- 
mony with which the representatives of the founders of 
Hungary swore allegiance to Francis Joseph, King of 
Hungary, at the last millennial celebration. 





Harper’s Magazine. 

In Harper’s for March we have the second instalment 
of the rose-colonred descriptions of the regenerated 
Mexico of to-day. The writer mentions among other 
things that the Japanese are prepared to colonise 
extensively in Mexico. The Mormons have been there, 
so that before long there will be a pretty conglomerate 
in that so-called Republic. In Du Maurier’s new story 
“The Martian,” little Barty makes the first acquaintance 
of the mysterious spirit or guardian angel called Martia, 
who reveals herself to him by writing a Jetter to him in 
his own hand when he is asleep. It will be curious to 
see how the idea is worked out. At present we are left 
in a delightful state of excitement as to who Martia is. 
She seems to be some one very much like my Julia, only 
in my case, I knew Julia before she passed over, whereas 
Barty did not know anything about Martia. In the 
second place my automatic hand writes when I am 
awake, whereas Bartle only writes when he is asleep. 
There is an article on the “Decadence of the New 
England Deep Sea Fisheries,” in which it would seem 
that the New England fishing industry is almost as badly 
off as British agricuiture. Captain Mahan writes a paper 
on “ Preparedness for Naval War.” There is an article 
devoted to the account of the Marquand collection of 
pictures in New York. Dr. H. S. Williams describes the 
astronomical progress of the century. 
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The Temple Magazine. 

THE Temple Mayazine contains a sketch of the Presi- 
dent of the Free Church Council, Dr. Gibson, Dean 
Farrar’s Reminiscence of Matthew Arnold, and a paper 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy on “ A Night in the House of 
Commons.” The article on Ficrence Nightingale is 
noticed elsewhere. 





The Windsor Magazine. 

In the February number there is an interesting paper, 
illustrated by a number of remarkable photographs, 
entitled ‘ Photographing Royalty: a Chat with Mr. J. 
Russell.” It gives a very vivid glimpse of life in Courts 
as seen by a photographer. The bulk of the magazine 
is fiction, but there is an illustrated paper by Mary 
Angela Dickens describing the paintings of Mr. Dicksee. 

In the number for March Anthony Hope writes a 
complete story called ‘ Celeste.” There is an article 
describing soldiering at Sandhurst, and another explain- 
ing how Atlantic cables now are made. Janet Achurch 
contributes a short story ‘‘ My Runaway Wife.” There 
is also a brief interview with James Payn. 

The English Illustrated Magazine. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine, beside the ordinary 
mass of fiction and light literature, there is an article by 
W. K. Marischal, who describes the discovery by Dr. 
Eugene Dubois in Java of an almost human skull and 
thigh bone in the Tertiary Rocks. This thigh bone is as 
perfectly human as that of a London ‘lady to-day. The 
skull cap is three-quarters the size of an average Euro- 
pean’s, twice the size of any anthropoid ape’s. This 
Tertiarian man or woman—for it is believed to be a 
woman’s thigh bone—walk as easily and as jauntily erect 
as any human being, and the absence of bony rigids for 
the attachment of the biting muscles prove that their 
teeth are very much like our own. If these fossil 
remains be really those of a human being, then the age 
of the antiquity of man is immeasurably greater than 
anything that has hitherto been believed to be possible. 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 

WitHovT containing any paper eminently demanding 
separate notice, the March number of the Pail Mall 
Magazine finely maintains the opulent and luxurious 
traditions of that periodical. A poetic tribute to the 
Queen from the American G. E. Montgomery, and E. T. 
Jacques’s lines on the poetic associations of Southwark’s 
past, are accompanied by illustrationsof aquitesumptuous 
order. An interesting feature which might be further 
developed with great advantage to the popular historic 
sense is Mr. H. W. Brewer’s “ Revival of Old London 
Bridge,’ in which picture and pen make the past live 
again. Lady Glamis depicts the glamour and history 
and mystery of Glamis, while in sharp contrast with 
these chapters of antiquarian romance stands Mr. 
Herbert Russell’s portraiture of the latest types of 
passenger express locomotives on the chief British lines. 
The sport of the month selected for description by 
Mr. W. H. Grenfell is ‘‘ Beagling.” 

Tue best of all pavements, says Mr. G. E. Waring in 
the February New York Engineering, is good asphalt on 
moderate grades. He considers it better than wood, 
stone-block or brick. He refers with warm eulogy to 
the asphalt about the Bank of England, which is 
“ capitally well-laid and never allowed to fall into the 
least disrepair.” 








THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND ORIGIN OF JHE BIBLE. 





RELIGIOUS LEADERS ON THE QUESTION OF POPULARISING RESULTS. 


0 the inquiries sent out on the polychrome frontis- 
piece of the January Review or Reviews I continue 
to receive replies from persons bearing leading 

names in church and college life, The diversity of view 
expressed seems to suggest that while there is widespread 
readiness to welcome a wise and popular statement of 
assured results, there is a general shyness of what may 


prove to be premature statement. 
THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 

Writing from Thurgarton Priory, Southwell, Notts, 
on Feb. 4, 1897, the Bishop of Southwell says :— 

If the critical separation of lines or verses or passages of 
the Bible were established, there could be no question about 
making it publicly known in the most effective way. But 
(1) we are told that the distinction between Jehovistic and 
Elohistic, which has been what was the starting-point, is 
now abandoned. (2) So far as language could make a canto 
of Chaucer, Shakespeare and Kipling, to be analysed by the 
language, we are told that all the Hebrew of the Bible is of 
the same date; it is not language but single customs or 
words that are made the criteria. (3) There is no reason for 
supposing Jehovist and Elohist to have worked either one or 
the other—but for all anyone knows, if they were separate 
they may have been contemporary. (4) At this moment with 
Dr. Baxter’s reply before us unanswered, Wellhausen’s 
analysis of the O. T. cannot be said to be established. I have 
failed to. get my own similar criticisms of his arguments 
answered by the English leaders. (5) The historical method 
of study is reasserting itself so much against the mere 
literary imagination method, that I think the O. T. criticism 
very likely to follow the fate of the N. T. criticism in a 
short time. I should not therefore have advised such a 
popularisation of what is likely to be a disestablished 
criticism. But believers had better present such discus- 
sions than unbelievers—if they do not make themselves 
appear to be arguing not for truth but to evade it. I 
think that it is a more reasonable version of the critic’s 
position to regard the histories of England, based on old docu- 
ments and writers, and putting them into modern shape and 
interpretation, to be the natural parallel to those O. T. histories. 
To suppose them to be invented romances is pure imagination 
as incredible as it is unnatural. But the very fact of the 
Hebrew being of one style must mark as natural and necessary 
and modernising as the English versions of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. 

REV. CANON SCOTT-HOLLAND. 

This parti-coloured page suggests many things. Of course, 
for the real student, it would be an immense help. But for 
any one who is not a student, that is, for ninety-nine people 
out of every hundred, is not its primary effect to sterilise his 
imagination? It fixes his attention on the enigmatic material 
elements, instead of on the spiritual unity which fuses them 
all into integral vitality. After all, by whatever means it came 
about, it is the actual final form which the Bible took, which 
is the amazing fact. To the student, this becomes all the more 
amazing, as he notes the variety of elements composing it. 
But the ordinary man, trusting only to his eye, as it falls on 
the page, will only feel this unity broken up by the crossing 
colours. He will miss the point. These editorial dates, too, fix 
themselves in his mind, as the date behind which noone can go. 
Yet, listening to the lessons from Genesis again as they come 
round this year, I have become startled by their historic primi- 
tiveness. Out of what ancient simplicities do they speak! 
Untouched; untainted; limpid; so human; so real; so 
unmythical; so direct from the very heart of life: can any- 
thing equal their primeval touch, their absolute actuality ? 


How did they transfer themselves? How did they preserve 
themselves? How did the centuries pass, and leave no mark ° 
When we have got to our Editors, we have only begun our 
inquiry—we have but started the problem anew. We have a 
long way to go yet. 


THE MODERATOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


Rey. J. Thorburn McGaw, M.A., D.D., and Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, writes :— 


I have grave doubts of the wisdom of following up the 
printing of the Polychrome Frontispiece in the Review or 
Reviews by further efforts to familiarise the masses with the 
results of the Higher Criticism. I quite agree with you that 
it is desirable that such efforts should be made from the stand- 
point of belief in the Bible as the word of God, rather than 
from that of unbelief; but I venture to think that the time for 
making these efforts has not yet arrived. For so far the 
consensus of competent Biblical scholars covers only a few of 
the larger issues; we are not yet in a position to furnish the 
masses with detailed results that can be regarded us thoroughly 
established. 

DR. JOHN CLIFFORD. 

Rev. John Clifford, D.D., of Westbourne Park, writes :— 

The corporate character of the Old Testament is no longer 
a matter of question. It is the avowed belief of Biblical 
scholars, and has ceased to be a terror to Christians generally. 
Neither truth nor men will suffer by facing actual facts. And 
as to the Bible, it is our duty to make the facts known. 


REV. DR. GLOVER. 


The eminent Baptist divine, Rev.. Dr. Glover, of 
Bristol, writes :— 

As the suggested conclusions of Higher Criticism hardly 
earry authority, and as the grounds on which they are reached 
cannot be conveyed to the minds of the ordinary reader, save 
by voluminous expositions of the materials and methods of 
Criticism, I don’t think any good—or for that matter any 
harm—would accrue from your following up your present 
effort, with others similar. A specimen such as you havé 
given is very interesting, but the substantial value is impaired 
by absence of finality, and the predominance of personal 
judgment in the conclusion reached, 


THE CHIEF RABBI. 

Special interest attaches to the view of the official head 
within the British Empire of that Jewish community, 
from which in former ages the Sacred Writings actually 
proceeded. Dr. Adler writes :— 

I am strongly of opinion that this difficult and complex 
subject cannot be adequately treated in a popular Review 
There is perhaps no other theme to which Pope’s line so fully 
applies, “ Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” Any 
further illustrations of the polychrome method may haye the 
tendency to induce the ordinary, uncritical mind to conceive 
the Bible as a thing of “shreds and patches.” It seems to me, 
that the efforts of a popular Reviewer should be directed to 
show that the results of modern criticism have not affected 
the value or authority of Holy Writ. 


DR. TAYLOR. 


Rev. Dr. John Taylor, one of the editors of the Poly- 
chrome Bible, writes from The Vicarage, Winchcombe :— 

My view of “the problem ” is identical with yours. Believ- 
ing, as I do, with all my heart, in the genuineness of Revela- 
tion, I would far rather that “the plain man” knew nothing 
about the higher criticism than that he should lose his faith 
in the reality of God’s converse with humanity. On the other 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND ORIGIN OF 


hand the composite character of many of the books of the 
Bible is to me a matter of certainty, and my conviction that 
the time is ripe for bringing the facts forward is shown by my 
being one of Professor Haupt’s co-workers. Three difficulties 
require to be surmounted :—(1.) As you are well aware, the 

uestions of date and priority are not finally settled. The 

ifficulty could be got over by selecting the authority you will 
adhere to, stating that this has been done, and that there are 
other views. (2.) There is the difficulty of making this pre- 
sentation of the matter interesting and impressive. I think 
one of the best methods is to print side by side the parallel 
narratives, such as those of the Creation, the Flood, Joseph’s 
life, etc., and to mark, by fatter type or otherwise words which, 
though identical in English, are diverse in the original. (3.) 
Every one knows that there is a risk of people feeling that if 
these things are true the whole is but a human work. I am sure 
that in many cases this impression will be left. You can only 
guard against it by stating, simply and clearly, your own 
better doctrine of Inspiration, and by making it felt that this 
is a real thing to you. For my own part I despair of much 
progress being made until the time when the ministers of 
religion themselves shall have given more attention to the 
subject and have gently familiarised their hearers with the 
idea of the entire compatibility of Religion and Critical 
research. “It’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest,” but I am 
sure the majority of my own profession do not know much 
about the matter. 


THREE AMERICAN OPINIONS. 


From the United States I have three replies this month 
—from Yale, from Harvard, and from the editor of the 
Polychrome Bible. 


PROFESSOR CURTIS, OF YALE. 


I would hesitate to use such specimens of analysis as are 
given in the January number of your Review—to introduce to 
a “plain man” the new view of Old Testament inspiration. 
This specimen representing advanced technical work is valu- 
able for scholars, but contains too many of the minutiz of 
analysis to produce the best effect upon the uninstructed. 
An average person can readily apprehend, when certain lead- 
ing passages like the two accounts of creation, of the cause of 
the flood, of the promise to Noah, of the unleayened bread at the 
exodus, &c., are presented side by side, that we have docu- 
ments in the Old Testament, and that is sufficient. Only the 
specialist cares for or can appreciate the further analysis. 
The plain man needs. to be taught that the Bible was not a 
revelation suspended, so to speak, in the air; but was the pro- 
duct of a national experience covering centuries. Back of the 
documents of the Pentateuch lies a great historical drama. 
No polychrome edition of the Old Testament by itself reveals 
this drama, and without the drama being presented first the 
polychrome analysis gives no adequate idea of the method of 
divine revelation. The sharp line of distinction between the 
old and new view of Old Testament inspiration lies not so 
much in the different documents as opposed to the unity of the 
Pentateuch as in the fact that the Pentateuch is no longer 
regarded as a book of history, and writing contemporaneous 
with the chief events described, but of story, narrative and 
law, legendary, poetical and ideal, as well as historical, with 
no special authority in science and history, but in religion, 
whose inspiration is proved by its regenerating power, whose 
truths are verified by the Divine Spirit working in the humble 
and contrite heart. I cannot conceive that the masses need or 
desire this literary analysis. I fear its use. among them lest it 
detract their attention from the great and saving truths of the 
Bible just as a pedantic instruction in English and other 
literature has caused many a young man to miss the soul of 
that literature. 

DR. TOY, OF HARVARD. 


Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
US.A., writes :— 


(1) The agreement among critics is, I think, of such sort as 
to justify the presentation of their results to the masses of the 
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people. . There are differences of opinion, especially in Isaiah, 
Job, and Psalms, but these differences would not materially 
interfere with a popular presentation. (2) The plan which 
you adopt is very good for your purpose—that is to say, it 
would diffuse correct ideas of date and composition, and would 
certainly tend to set aside the mechanical view of inspiration. 
It might be well, also, to print the several documents 
separately, somewhat as in Addis’s “ Oldest Book of Hebrew 
History.” (3) I ought to add that personally 1 cannot approv: 
of teaching the people that the Bible is “ the word of God ”— 
this statement I hold to be false, and injurious to the cause of 
true religion. Apart from this last point I think the plan 
you propose will be serviceable. A few footnotes would be 
useful. 
THE EDITOR OF THE POLYCHROME EDITION. 


Dr. Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
writes :— 


A translation in modern English, it seems to me, is the best 
commentary on the Old Version. I do not approve of a 
revision of the Authorised Version. Our beautiful old 
English Bible should not be tampered with. 

There #s a general consensus of opinion among the best 
scholars regarding the principal results of modern Biblical 
criticism so that-the attempt to make these scholarly labours 
accessible to the general public is certainly not premature. I 
think our new version will help to arouse a new enthusiasm 
for the Bible which, as the late James Darmesteter not 
unjustly remarked, “is more celebrated than known.” Our 
new Bible aims to give the actual results of modern Biblical 
scholarship in a popular and attractive form, leaving it to the 
faith and common sense of the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions. Nordo[I think that an acquaintance with the results of 
modern criticism will impair our reverence for the Scriptures as 
the Word of God. Honest truth cannot affect the cause of true 
religion. Criticism is but systematised common-sense, and it 
is a pity to think that Faith and Reason should be incompatible. 
I believe with the late W. Robertson Smith, than whom Eng- 
land never had a more brilliant Biblical scholar, that the Bible 
does speak to the heart of man in words that can only come 
from God. Modern criticism may throw a new light on the 
circumstances in which they were first heard or written, but 
no amount of change in the background of a picture can make 
white black or black white. No Christian scholar need be 
afraid of the results of his investigations provided that he can 
say of himself: I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; for 
it is « power of God unto salvation, to every one that believeth. 
Our new Bible will certainly not be a fin de siécle Bible, but, 
God willing, I trust it will become the Bible of the twentieth 
century. 

A GERMAN SCHOLAR. 

Professor Adolf Kamphausen, of Bonn University, 
sends a tribute to the soundness and sanity of English 
scholarship, set in generous contrast to the characteristics 
of some of his fellow-countrymen :— 


I can only send a few lines in answer to your questions, 
which it would take a book to answer with exactness. The 
effort to popularise the results of the Higher Criticism is 
certainly very praiseworthy, but also exceptionally difficult. 
As it can be successfully carried out only by an expert, I would 
like to direct you to Prof. Driver, so distinguished by his 
caution and circumspectness, and earnestly to warn you 
against the incautiousness of many of my fellow-countrymen 
who are always putting out uncertain things as certain. 
I have edited the Book of Daniel in the Polychrome 
Edition, and have sought to show what arbitrariness reigns 
to-day in the lower or textual criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. The view of your table that the documentary 
source J. was composed about 650 B.c. I hold to be false: 
as does ulso Kautzsch (Beilagen, p. 119), who dates it rather 
850 B.c. The distinction of sources in the book of Genesis 
is indeed the most difficult. Of that book you might perhaps 
bring out chapters vi.-ix. 








THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


NANSEN’S 


HE Nansen boom has been one of the leading 
features of last month, and this book of his, in 
two volumes, splendidly illustrated and hand- 

somely got up, is from every point of view the 
Book of the Month. It 
is many years since any 
publisher has reaped as 
golden a harvest as 
Messrs. Constable by the 
production of these two 
massive volumes. 
Rumour has it that the 
offers made by English 
publishers for the copy- 
right of his book ran 
from £10,000, £7,000, 
£5,000, and. when he ac- 
cepted Constable's 
£10,000, most of the wise 
men in the publishing 
business imagined that 
their enterprising rivals 
would burn their fingers 
by the venture. Instead 
of doing so, Messrs. Con- 
stable have reaped a 
golden harvest. Of the 
first edition of forty 
thousand copies not one 
set was left unsold, and 
before the second edition 
is exhausted the enter- 
prise of Messrs. Constable 
will have not merely 
covered their outlay, but 
have realised a handsome 
fortune. 

Nevertheless, although 
the book as a book is 
very fine and very mag- 
hificent, us a reading 
book it is by no means.so 
pleasant as the cheap 
popular edition of “ The 
First Crossing of Green- 
land.” Very few readers 
can afford to erect a small 
reading stand in front of 
their chairs. For my own 
part I prefer a book you 
can hold in the hand. Each of the volumes of 
“Farthest North” weighs between three and four 





* **Farthest North”: being the record uf a voyage of exploration of the 
ship Fram, 1893-96, and of a fifteen months’ sleigh journey by Dr. Nansen 
and 1 Jok ,» With an appendix by Otto Sverdrup, captain of the 
Fram. About one hundred and twenty full page and numerous text illustra- 
tions, sixteen coloured plates in facsimile from Dr. Nansen’s own sketches, 
etched portrait, photogravures and maps. Archibald Constable and Co., 2, 
Whitehall Gardens, Westminster. 

“fhe First Crossing of Greenland,” by Fridtjof Nansen. Translated from 
the Norwegian by Hubert Majendie Gyp, B.A. Longmans, Green and Co, 
London. 

“ Fridtjof Nansen, Scientist and Explorer,” by J. Arthur Bain. Simpkin 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co. 6s. Third and revised Edition. 








DR. NANSEN. 


Reproduced, by permission, from Mr. Bain’s ‘‘ Fridtjof Nansen.” 
(From a photograph by L. Szacinski, Christiania.) 


‘*FARTHEST NORTH.” * 


pounds, the two together weighing more than half a 
stone. ‘his may be very good for persons who always 
read a bock on a reading easel, or spread out on 
a library table; but for the generality of mortals who 
hold a book in their 
hand when they read, a 
smaller size is much pre- 
ferablee “The First 
Crossing of Greenland,” 
issued by Messrs. Long- 
mans in a popular edition, 
is « model of what a book 
should be; it is handy 
to read, clearly printed, 
and very portable. The 
other book that may be 
noticed in this connection 
is also handy and very 
well illustrated. It is a 
collection of articles about 
Dr. Nansen and Arctic 
exploration, edited by the 
Sheffield bookseller, Mr. 
J. Arthur Bain, who has 
for some years been a 
most diligent disciple of 
Nansen and the Nansen 
cult. Several of the 
articles and interviews 
which are embodied in 
this work appeared in 
periodicals, but they form 
a handy volume of Nan- 
seniana, and as such will 
probably share in the 
boom, the lion’s share of 
the advantages of which 
will be reaped by Messrs, 
Constable. 


I—THE SECRET OF 
THE NANSEN BOOM. 

Dr. Nansen, in the in- 
troduction to his first 
volume, declares that the 
motive which drives men 
to the Arctic regions is an 
insatiable desirefor know- 
ledge. It is because of the 
ever-increasing yearning 
after light and knowledge of the human mind that 
host after host of explorers have marched northward, 
to find death at the threshold of Nature’s great ice 
temple. But unconquered and unconquerable, the spirit 
of mankind will never rest until every spot in every 
region has been trodden by the foot of man and every 
enigma solved. 


NOT A THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE— 


This is all very fine and heroic, but it is just a little 
too tall. No doubt there have been from time to time 
men, of whom Dr. Nansen is a type, who do feel a great 
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THE Book OF THE MONTH. 


craving to know what ‘exists north of the explored 
regions. Curiosity is a great and constant factor of the 
human mind, but to represent even all the Fram fellows 
as men consumed by an insatiable thirst for geogra- 
phical knowledge is sheer nonsense. Still more non- 
sensical is it to pretend that the interest Dr. Nansen has 
excited in the british public is due to any consuming 
desire on the part of John Smith and Thomas Robinson, 
and all their brothers and cousins and sisters and aunts, 
to satisfy a thirst for knowledge. It is obvious that 
this is so because there is very little in Dr. Nansen’s 
book to quench any such desire so far as it is felt by the 
ordinary uninstructed man. The Arctic expert no doubt 
will find plenty of information in Dr. Nansen’s book, 
but to the man in the street “ Farthest North” would 
be a distinct disappointment, if it were to be approached 
from the point of view of getting to know new things, 
—OR LOVE OF SCIENCE— 

The net impression left on realing these books is 
that while Dr. Nansen has succeeded in establishing 
a fact of great importance, viz., the existence of a deep 
western current flowing from the north of Siberia to 
the east of Greenland, this fact, while possessing immense 
scientific importance, is not one that appeals to the 
popular imagination. The people who crowd to hear 
Nansen, who buy his book, who talk Nansen in the 
railway carriages, don’t care and don’t understand any- 
thing about Polar currents. That is not the attraction 
either of Arctic exploration or of the narratives of 
Arctic explorers. 

—OR LONGING FOR THE POLE— 

Neither is it a great desire to find out the North 
Pole. Dr. Nansen is very emphatic in declaring 
that he was quite indifferent to the discovery of the 
Pole. As he said in the article which he wrote long 
hefore the keel of the Fram was laid, “I am of opinion 
that this is of small import. It is not to seek for the 
exact mathematical point that forms the northern 
extremity Of the earth’s axis we set out, for to reach this 
point is intrinsically of small moment. Our object is to 
investigate the great unknown region that surrounds 
the Pole, and these investigations will be equally impor- 
tant from a scientific point of view whether the expedi- 
tion passes over the Polar point itself, or at some distance 
from it.” 

This may be the view of the scientific geographer. It 
is not the view of the man in the street. The only 
thing that interests him in geographical exploration in 
the Arctic regions is to find ont the North Pole, and 
even if it were surmounted by the traditional trio of a 
Scot, a rat, and a Newcastle grindstone, he would be 
well content so long as the Pole were found. 

—OR INTEREST IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

Nay, I am inclined to go further and maintain that so 
far as the popular expectations are concerned, Dr. Nansen’s 
book is a disappointment. He has brought home a great 
many valuable observations, and has contributed a great 
body of minute, scientifically-verified facts which will be of 
the greatest value to modern science, but to the ordinary 
man the one thing that stands out conspicuous from his 
book is that the Arctic regions are a horribly dull and 
uninteresting place, in which there is practically nothing 
new to find ont. There is a lingering hope, very widely 
diffused among the masses of our people, that if you 
could only get beyond the icy barrier which fringes the 
Pole, it would be possible to get at the back of the north 
wind and discover a habitable land in which, if sin and 
sorrow are not altogether unknown, they are much less pro- 
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minent factors in the social system than in more southern 
latitudes. Probably nine out of ten of my readers will 
scoff at this and say that no one entertains so absurd a 
delusion, but they would not say so if they had talked 
much with men in whose minds the Arctic fever has 
taken up a permanent abode. 

CAPTAIN WIGGINS’ DREAM. 

Of all the paladins of modern seamanship there 
is none cast in quite so heroic a mould as Captain 
Wiggins. There is an extraordinary fascination about 
the simplicity, chivalry, and unswerving devotion of 
that great-hearted sailor of the northern seas, which 
takes captive all those who know him, from the late 
Emperor of Russia down to his cabin boys. But 
Captain Wiggins never spends a day without brood- 
ing over his long-deferred aspiration that he may 
be able to form one of an Arctic expedition which, 
piercing hitherto insuperable barriers of Arctic ice, wil! 
penetrate to a bright and happy region which mankind 
will recognise with delight as “ Paradise regained.” It 
is in vain to argue, as I have argued, with Captain 
Wiggins, protesting that such a thing was absolutely 
preposterous and unthinkable by a human mind in 
view of all recorded facts; but Captain Wiggins is not 
to be silenced by any such scientific incredulity. There 
is this to be said for the faith which is in him: that at 
any moment, if the means were afforded him of taking 
a ship on his own conditions to verify the conclusions at 
which he has arrived after a life-long study of the 
subject, he would, without any hesitation whatever, risk 
his life and end his days in an attempt to discover the 
great secret. 

AN EMPTY FROZEN HELL. 

So far as there is any popular belief in Arctic 
exploration, it is the belief that our explorers will 
find something quite extraordinary, corresponding to that 
which Columbus discovered in the Western world, or that 
which Livingstone found in the heart of Central Africa. 
But has Dr. Nansen discovered this? No, for it is not 
there to discover. All that he has to tell us is that up 
there in the frozen North the frost gods reign supreme. 
It is all frost, it is all snow, and all ice. A desolate 
wilderness, a kind of empty frozen hell. Now the 
British public does not care about empty frozen hells, 
and yet it undoubtedly has cared a very great deal about 
Nansen. Why is this? 

What is it constitutes the charm, the perennial charm, 
of Arctic exploration? The answer is an easy one, for it 
isthe same as that which explains the secret of all the 
other fascinations which have enthralled the heart and 
taken captive the imagination of mankind. The chief 
interest of mankind is man, and this is just as true in the 
Arctic regions as in Equatorial Africa. That which 
enthrals the reader in the narratives of Arctic explora- 
tion is not the Arctic sea, but the explorer himself. 

THE COMBAT OF MAN WITH NATURE. 

It is a record of the combat of Man with Nature in her 
sternest moods—a pitched battle, to which only the pen of 
Victor Hugo could do full justice, between the human 
soul inhabiting a sensitive complex mechanism, composed 
of some six feet of bones, nerves and tissues, and the 
great unchained, untamed forces of savage nature. The 
great scene in “ Ninety-three,” in which the hero is pitted 
against the carronade which had broken its lashings and 
was whirling backwards and forwards like a blind brute 
thing across the deck, as the vessel reeled and rolled 
and pitched and tossed on the waves, condenses into a 
chapter of romance the essence of the story which Dr. 
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NANSEN’S VOYAGE 


Nansen and all‘his predecessors have to tell us. There 
are the towering iceberg, the drifting floc, the blinding 
snowstorm, and the great storm wind of the Arctic 
circle; and against them there is pitted the man, who has 
also to contend against the seals and walruses and polar 
beaa's, who are the sole lords of the Arctic wilderness. 


A MODERN GLADIATORIAL DISPLAY. 


Hence the interest in Arctic exploration is very much 
the same as that which led the Roman populace to crowd 
the Coliseum in the days of the great gladiatorial shows, 
when trained athletes fought with wild beasts of the 
desert, and exhibited the prowess of man in combat with 
the brutes. 


IN THE “FRAM,” 


Nansen is for the moment our popular gladiator. He 
went forth three years ago with his gallant /’ram fellows 
into the great arena of the Arctic circle. He equipped 
himself before he went in all the panoply of modern 
civilization; but many of those who knew most of the 
Arctic seas were less confident as to his return. I re- 
member lunching with Nansen just before he departed. 
Two things were very prominent. One was the in- 
domitable faith of the man in himself, and the other the 
unanimity with which most of the best authorities 
believed he was going to a living grave. Hence, when 
a man has backed himself at heavy odds against all 
comers to put not only his fortune but his life to the 
touch, and has come off in the end victorious, there is 
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THE Book 


no need to look any further for the explanation of the 
Nansen boom or the popularity of “Farthest North.” 
It is the sporting instinct that is one of the most 
powerful elements in human character. Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji, probably, was the most popular man last year 
with the masses of the people, for the same reason that 


OF THE MONTH. 
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MAP OF SOUTHERN GREENLAND 


Showing the Route of the Nansen Expedition in 1888. 


Nansen is popular this year. There is no parallel between 
the prowess of the cricketer and that of the Arctic 
explorer; but they both represent men who have pitted 
their strength and their skill against great odds and have 
come off triumphant. In the case of the cricketer, the 
bowling and fielding of his opponents are by no means so 
perilous as the forces with which Dr. Nansen had to con- 
tend; but on the other hand, cricket is a game which 
is more generally understood, and supreme prowess with 
bat or ball is more widely appreciated than the capacity 
to wrestle with icebergs, or to hew your way through the 
heart of an ice-floe. 
THE FASCINATION OF PRIMITIVE LIFE. 

There is another reason apart from the sporting 
instinct, and that feeling of sympathy that is always 
engendered in the human heart by the spectacle of a 
man carrying his life in his hand and living from day to 
day in imminent danger of death, in order to do what 
all the spectators feel they could not do themselves. 
And that is the eharm of savagery. We consider our- 
selves civilised, but behind the film or veneer of 
civilisation with which the last few thousand years have 
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overspread our character, there lies a deep unfathomable 
abyss representing the heredity of hundreds of thou- 
sands of years, during which our slowly evolving 
ancestors lived as savages. When Arctic explorers go 
into the Arctic regions they become savages. No 
one has asserted this more strongly than Dr. Nansen 
himself. There is probably no shorter cut to 
pure unmitigated savagery than an attempt to make 
a sledge journey to the Worth Pole. The Arctic 
explorer sloughs his civilisation with the same ease that 
he dispenses with the ase of soap, and in this reversion 
to the primitive habits of the aboriginal there is a great 
and fearful joy. This comes out even more strongly in 
Nansen’s “First Crossing of Greenland” than in his 
“ Farthest North.” It is only in the second volume of 
“Farthest North” that we have the Arctic explorer 
turned savage. In the first volume, which deals solely 
with the Fram, that for three years drifted in the 
neighbourhood of the North Pole, there is as little of 
primitive barbarism as in the Grand Hotel. The Fram, 
indeed, was a, perfectly equipped citadel of civilisa- 
tion. Whether it was the electric light or the library, 
the newspapers, or the carefully prepared viands 
consumed by the crew, it would be difficult to 
find any spot on the world’s surface from which the 
simple, primitive resources of savagery were so com- 
pletely and carefully excluded. 
THE REVERSION TO SAVAGERY. 

But in “ ‘The First Crossing of Greenland,” and in the 
sledge journey to Franz Josef Land, we see men reduced 
to the state of their remote ancestors. Their joys are the 
joys of savages, their pangs are equally those of the un- 
civilised man. It is almost appalling to consider with 
what ease a highly educated scientist like Dr. Nansen could 
in a very few ‘days be transformed into the pure savage, 
who reads no books, who cooks no food, and whose greatest 
joys are the satisfaction of the senses. 

THE JOY OF EATING. 

To wear the same shirt month on end until it became 
so filthy and greasy that when at last it was washed, 
the fat which it contained was sufficient to cook a dinner. 
To go joyfully for months and weeks together without 
any attempt to secure personal cleanliness, to spend 
months without reading a book or receiving any news 
from the outside world, to renew the experiences day by 
day of the naked savage, to whom to eat and to sleep are 
the supreme things of life—these are things which seem to 
have come quite naturally to Dr. Nansen, both in Green- 
land and the Arctic region. It is appalling perhaps in 
one sense, but in another not altogether without some 
comfort, for Du Nansen, who has tried both modes of 
life, reports that the life of the savage is by no means 
without its compensations. The fierce joy of eating, the 
intense delight of sleep after prolonged exhaustion—these 
are pleasures to experience which it was worth while to 
bear all the miseries of exposure toa temperature forty or 
fifty degrees below freezing point. In describing his life 
in Greenland, for instance, Dr. Nansen says, “It is not 
unnatural that food was the axis on which our whole life 
revolved, aud that our ideal of enjoyment was enough to 
eat in one form or another. It was to fatty food that our 
fancy especially turned. Sverdrup pice me one day 
whether I thought our boot grease was likely to disagree 
with him.” 

THE TASTE FOR BLUBBER. 

For raw blubber cut from the seal or the walrus they 
seem to have developed an insatiable appetite. Train- 
oil and blubber are not usually regarded as delicacies, 
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but Nansen revels in describing how much he enjoyed 
these savoury dainties. They feasted, he telis us, 
on seal’s flesh, blubber, and soup as long as they 
could find any place to/stow it. Again they ate 
blubber and seal’s flesh until the train oil dropped off 
them. ‘The food,” he says in another place, “is 
agreeable to the taste, and we like it better and better. 
My own opinion is that blubber is excellent both raw 
and fried.” But the supreme delicacy seems to have 
been blood pancakes fried in blubber. “ It is a remark- 
able fact,” he says, “ that let things be as bad as they may, 
once in the sleeping-bag, with food in prospect, all one’s 
troubles sink into oblivion. The human being becomes 
a happy animal, which eats as Jong as it can keep its 
eyes open, and goes to sleep with the food in its mouth. 
Blissful state of heedlessness.” It was a long time 
after crossing Greenland before any of the travellers 
returned to decent ways again and were content to take 
their food like civilised beings. A very little longer 
time and they would have torn out the entrails of 
the birds which they shot, and swallowed the contents 
of the stomach of a reindeer, which is a highly-prized 
delicacy among the Eskimo. 
THE RAPTURE OF QUENCHING THIRST. 

It was with drinking as with eating: when after long 
privation on the inland ice they came upon a pool of 
clear water, they fell upon it with ecstasy. After a 
month of incessant thirst and limited rations, the 
pleasure of having abundance to drink was indescribable. 
“ How many quarts we swallowed, I should not like to 
say, but we plainly felt ourselves swell within and 
without after the operation. It was a truly divine 
pleasure to be able to drink to the very end of one’s 
thirst.” The preparing of food, when there was time to 
cook it—for it was often eaten raw—and the waiting for 
food, constituted the greatest part of their lives. 
Speaking of waiting for supper when they sat exhausted 
and deadly cold, waiting until the stew was ready, Dr. 
Nansen says, “I do not know many hours in my life on 
which I look back with greater pleasure than on those.” 
Then again he says, “I scarcely think there is a greater 
enjoyment in life than plenty of good cold water when 
one is ready to perish of thirst.” Of course they very 
soon dispensed with such finniky superfluities as knives 
and forks. Each member fished his own bird out of the 
kettle with his fingers, and forthwith tore it up in pieces 
with his hands and teeth. “Modern adjuncts of the 
table such as forks,” says Nansen, “ were not to be found 
among us, and I can vouch from my own experience that 
such things are not at all necessary, seeing that the forks 
with which nature has provided us are exceedingly 
practicable instruments.” 

THE SECRET OF ENJOYMENT. 

I remember when after I had been a couple of days in 
gaol a glimmering of a great and fundamental truth burst 
upon me with a realising sense that I had never felt 
before. I had been a couple of days upon bread and 
skilly, with a couple of potatoes for dinner one day and 
a piece of suet pudding on another, when the conviction 
gradually stole upon me that I had never, when I was at 
large, adequately appreciated the inestimable delight of 
a mutton chop or a cup of tea.. Revolving in my own 
mind, in my, tealess and chopless condition, the extra- 
ordinary intensity of a craving which you feel for articles 
which have ordinarily come as a matter of course and 
been taken without thought, I remember formulating to 
myself the doctrine or dictum that “the supreme secret 
of enjoyment is to do without.” Privation is the portal 
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of enjoyment. Of course this is an old-world truism. 
“Hunger is the best Sauce,” said the ancients; and 
there are many other sayings of a similar nature sprinkled 
about in the proverbial philosophy of all nations; but 
never until a man has been compelled to do without 
food and drink does he realise the immensity of pleasure 
which come: from the satisfaction of those simple funda- 
mental animal appetites. 
A RECIPE FOR THE MAKING OF NECTAR. 

I remember, on the only occasion on which I was out 
all night—I had lost my way, and was compelled to sleep 
out of doors when cycling—the intensity of delight that 
comes from a drink of cold water. I was in the country, 
it was after midnight, there were very few houses to be 
found, everyone was asleep. I could find no spring- 
water, and in the early hours of the morning I was glad 
to suck the dew off the fronds of the bracken. No nectar 
of the gods could have been more grateful than the first 
can of water upon which I was able to lay my hands. 
But so oddly are we constituted that, although everyone 
knows that the intensest pleasure can be secured by 
simply doing without food or drink for a certain number 
of hours, hardly one of us has the courage or the nerve to 
resist the first cravings of food in order to enter into 
greater enjoyment hereafter. In Arctic exploration, how- 
ever, you have got to hunger and thirst, and when you 
volunteer on such a quest, you voluntarily place yourself 
out of the range of regular meals, and thereby are com- 
pelled to qualify for the greater pleasures of which 
Nansen speaks with such gusto. Some day, possibly, men 
in civilised society will train themselves to fast periodi- 
cally, not so much for purposes of piety as for the 
development of a healthy thirst, or an appetite which 
makes the dinner-bell sound like the trump of an angel 
summoning you to Paradise. 


THE SWEETNESS OF SOUND SLEEP. 

It is not only in eating and drinking that you enter 
into the delights of savages, but there is also the pleasure 
of intense muscular exertion. The strain is enormous. 
If you would enjoy sleep, you must struggle against it. 
If you would rest, you must be weary; and of all pre- 
scriptions for bringing about the sleep of the just there 
can be few so efficacious as that of conveying loaded 
sledges over the hummocky ice of the Polar sea. 


DRYING CLOTHES BY THE BODY-STOVE. 


It is well that they were so sleepy, for they had no 
feather beds and spent most of their time when asleep in 
using their bodies as patent stoves for drying clothes 
saturated with moisture, which froze hard like mail in the 
course of the day. 

“Our clothes,” he says, “are transformed more and more 
into a cuirass of ice during the day and wet bandages at 
night. The blankets, likewise the sleeping-bag, get heavier 
and heavier from the moisture which freezes on the hard 
inside. During the course of the day the damp exhalation 
of the body little by little becomes condensed in the outer 
garments, which become a mass of ice and are transformed 
into complete suits of ice armour. They were so hard and stiff 
that if we had only been able to get them off they would have 
stood by themselves, and they cracked audibly every time we 
moved. When we got into our sleeping-bags in tlie evening, 
our clothes began to thaw slowly, and on this process a 
considerable amount of physical heat was expended. We lay 
with our teeth chattering for an hour or an hour and a half, 
until our clothes became wet and pliant; then they froze 
again within a few minutes after we got out of the bag in 
the morning. Altogether the warmth of one’s unfortunate 
body, which is the only source of heat one has for this sort of 
work, is chiefly expended in the effort to dry one’s various 
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garments. We spent our nights in wet compresses in order that 
the morrow might pass in a little more comfort.” 
HARDSHIP AND HEALTH. 

Notwithstanding all this frightful exposure, toiling 
over hillocks and hummocks of ice, wading through snow- 
drifts, tumbling into the sea between the floes, and at 
night-time thawing their frozen clothes into a damp wet 
compress, and thus sleeping until the morning, when the 
same round was begun again, they seem to have enjoyel 
excellent health. On one occasion Nansen suffered from 
his back, possibly from lumbago, and could only drag 
himself along with endless pain. This was however only 
for a few days, and he was soon well again. The two who 
made the sledge journey to Franz Josef Land had no need 
for the medicines which they took with them; they had 
splendid appetites, and seem to have enjoyed the very 
best of health. It is an interesting illustration of the 
capacity of the human frame to adapt itself to any con- 
ditions. Ifthe population of London for a single night 
were to be suddenly subjected to the hardships which 
Nausen and Johansen endured every day, the death rate 
would rise to phenomenal proportions. But all this 
excessive exposure in the extremely cold temperature 
does not seem to have done them any harm. They were 
continually frostbitten: Nansen carries a scar on his 
wrist as the result of a frost-bite where the icy sleeve 
chafed away the flesh almost down to the bone; but 
otherwise they are none the worse for their alternate 
freezing and thawing. 

THE SEAMY SIDE OF SAVAGE LIFE. 

This is all very well, but there is one element in the 
reversion to savagery which is not good, very much 
the reverse; for with the primitive delights of the 
aboriginal, there is also a reversion to the very retarded 
state of ethical development of thesavage. Nansen him- 
self affirms this in the strongest terms in a passage which 
is very painful to read, but which must be quoted in 
order to illustrate the seamy side of the reversion to 
savagery in which these explorers find such exquisite 


“delight. 


When Nansen and Johansen starte:l from the Fram 
they had twenty-2ight dogs harnessed to three sledges. 
They drove them until they were worn out, when they 
were killed one by one and given as food to the dwindling 
pack. At first many of the dogs refused to eat their 
comrades, but when hunger became severe all the dogs 
but two devoured the portions of their slaughtered 
comrade, even when hot and unskinned; two, however, 
refused to the last to touch dog flesh until it had frozen 
hard. Nansen himself had to contemplate the possibility 
of being reduced to dog rations, but beyond using the 
blood of the dogs for cooking purposes, he does not seem 
to have lived on his dogs. 

THE TORTURE OF THE DOGS. 

But the whole story of the dogs is a horrible one. 
Speaking of it, Dr. Nansen says :— 

It was undeniable cruelty to the poor animals from first to 
last, and one must often look back on it with horror. It makes 
me shudder even now when I think of how we beat them 
unmercifully with thick ash sticks when, unable to move, they 
stopped from sheer exhaustion. It made one’s heart bleed to 
see them, but we turned our eyes away and hardened our- 
selves. It was necessary, for we must go on; to this end every- 
thing else must give place. It is the sad part of expeditions 
of this kind that one systematically kills all better feelings, 
until only hard-hearted egoism remains. When I think of all 
those splendid animals toiling for us without ®murmur as long 
ag they coull strain a muscle, neyer getting any thanks, or 
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even so much as a kind word, daily writhing under the lash, 
until the time came when they could do no more and death 
freed them from their pangs. When I think of how they were 
left behind one by one up there on those desolate ice-fields 
which had been witnesses to their faithfulness and devotion, I 
have moments of bitter self-reproach. 

A HORRIBLE MEANNESS, 

Not without cause, indeed! It adds to the painful 
impression produced by this passage to learn that it was 
only the last two dogs upon whom they would waste a 
cartridge. All the others were killed with the knife. 
But just read this passage :— 

Yesterday Perpetuum was killed. This killing of the 
animals, especially the actual slaughter, is a horrible affair. 
We have hitherto stuck them with a knife, but it was not 
very satisfactory. Yesterday, however, we determined to try 
a new method—strangulation. According to our usual custom, 
we led the dog away behind a hummock, so that the others 
could not know what was going on; then we put a rope round 
the animal’s neck, and each pulled with all our might, but 
without effect. At last we could do no more, our hands were 
losing all sense of feeling from the cold, and there was 
nothing for it, but to use the knife. Oh, it was horrible! 
Naturally, to shoot them would be the most convenient and 
merciful way, but we were loth to expend our ammunition on 
them; the time may come when we shall need it sorely. 

If Arctic exploration had not eliminated the better 
feelings and developed a heartiess egoism, is it to be 
believed that a man of the admittedly humane and kind- 
hearted nature of Dr. Nansen would have hesitated to 
add twenty-eight half cartridges, which alone would have 
been necessary to have put their faithful servants pain- 
lessly out of existence ? 

A TIDEWAY WINTER TRIP. 

Leavirg this unpleasant subject, there oceurs one 
practical suggestion to those who may be bitten by the 
mania of Arctic exploration. It is quite possible to risk 
your life and endure all manner of privations so as to 
set up a healthy thirst and a voracious appetite without 
spending three years within hailing distance of the North 
Pole. Let any one attempt with one companion and a 
couple of sledges to travel all round Great Britain between 
low- and high-water mark. Above high-water mark 
or below high-water mark would be forbidden ground; 
the shore, whether mud or rock, shingle, cliff, or sand, 
would be his Arctic region. Let him start on December 
Ist, putting all his provisions and everything necessary 
for existence into his sledge, and further let him enter 
into a binding covenant with himself and his companion 
that they shall have no intercourse whatever with any 
human being on land or sea. If they will do this, 
although they will have a very mild temperature as com- 
pared with that of the Arctic circle, they will, nev-rthe- 
less, be able to form by experience a very fair idea of 
what constitutes the chief features of Arctic exploration. 
They would have to toil unremittingly, day after day, 
over the sand, shingle, mud, and rock, which would 
correspond, not unfavourably so far as going is concerned, 
with the ice-pack over which Dr. Nansen and Johansen 
drove their dogs. They would frequently have to risk 
their liv.s in carrying their sledges over precipitous 
crags where the cliffs run sheer down to the sea. 

ITS ADVANTAGES. 

They would have many a wetting, but they would be 
in no danger of losing their way. If they were to 
adopt this alternative and circum-sledge Great Britain, 
at the end of their journey they would probably have had 
quite as much pleasure out of their trip as they would 
get by any journey to the North Pole. Unfortunately 
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. the shore between high and low tides is too convenient 
and accessible to the mainland for even the most 
determined reverter to savagery to resist the insidious 
temptations of an adjacent hotel. Still, if continuous 
labour, much harder than that which is exacted from 
any convict in Portland, with exposure much more 
severe than that which the homeless vagabonds must 
endure in our temperate clime, and a continual liability 
to break your neck, be regarded as essential in- 

redients in human 

ppiness, then all these 
things could be procured 
by that sledge journey 
round England. Un- 
fortunately for the success 
of the experiment,it would 
be abandoned almost as 
soon as it was begun. 
There was a story told 
once of a man who an- 
nounced his intention 
to fast for forty davs 
and forty nights. His 
friends saw him start his 
fast, and wishing him 
success went their way. 
He was seen within a few 
days. eating his dinner at 
a restaurant. On a 
friend expressing surprise, 
he replied gravely :— 

“T broke down.” 

“And when did you 
break down?” said his 
friend. 

“ About lunch-time on 
the first: day!” 

And so it would: be, I 


fear, with the circum- 
sledging of Great Britain. 


IIl—THE FRAM AND 
ITS EXPLOITS. 


The story of the Fram 
and of Nansen’s expedi- 
tion can be told very 
briefly. Emerson’s oft- 
quoted saying, “ Hitch 
your wagon to a star,” is 
the key to the whole of 
‘the Fram _ expedition. 
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NANSEN’S BRIGHT IDEA. 


As far back as 1884 it was brought to his knowledge 
by an article by Professor Mohn that certain articles 
that must have come from the Jeannette, which foundered 
in the North of Siberia, were found on the South West 
Coast of Greenland. He conjectured that they must 
have drifted on a floe right across the Polar sea. Imme- 
diately the idea struck Nansen with the force of convic- 
tion—here lies the route to the North Pole ready 
to hand. If a floe could 
drift right across the un- 
known region, that drift 
might be enlisted in the 
service of exploration. 
His plan was laid. The 
whole of the first volume 
and the latter part of 
the second of “ Farthest 
North” are devoted to an 
account of the way in 
which this plan was 
verified. 

THE BUILDING OF THE 

“ FRAM,” 


The first thing. to be 
done was to build a ship 
strong enough to- be 
wedged into the ice that 
drifted westward, which 
would stand all the 
shocks and strains of the 
ice-pack. This Nansen 
declared could be done. 
The most eminent British 
and American authorities 
declared it was impossible. 
Faith, however, laughs at 
impossibilities and de- 
clares it shall be done, 
and Nansen found in Mr. 
Colin Archer, an ex- 
patriated Scot settled at 
Bergen, a shipbuilder 
capable of carrying out 
his ideas. The Fram was 
laid down and specially 
built for the single pur- 
pose of surviving the grip 
of the winter ice and the 
drifting pack. She is 402 








Nansen said in his lecture DR. AND MRS. NANSEN ON SKI. 


which he delivered in 1890 
before’ the Christiania 
Geographical Society, “ If 
we pay attention to the 
actual existent forces of 
Nature.and seek to work with and not against them, we 
shall find the safest and easiest method of reaching the 
Pole.” In other words, if you want to get to the Pole, the 
best and simplest method to reach your destination is to 
find out the current going in that direction, and drift 
with it. It is as if Nature had her Bradshaws, and when 
you wish to get to London from Manchester, you neither 
set off to walk, nor do you take the coach to the North; 
you find out what trains are going to London, take 
your ticket, and there you are. That is a simple but 
exact explanation of the whole of Nansen’s idea. 


Reproduced, by permission, from’ Mr. Bain’s ‘‘ Fridtjof Nansen.” 
(From a photogragl by L. Szacinski, Christiania.) 


tons gross, 807 tons net. 
Her beam is about a third 
of her length, her sides 
were made as smooth as 
possible without project- 
ing edges, the hull had 
a plump and rounded form; bow, stern, and keel 
were all rounded off so that the ice could not 
get a grip of her anywhere; the keel was sunk in 
the planking so that barely three inches protruded, 
and its edges were rounded. The whole craft was 
thus able to slip like an eel out of the embraces of 
the ice. Special arrangements were made for hoisting 
the rudder and screw upon deck, but the rudder 
itself was placed so low down in the water as not to 
be visible. 
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THE BOOK OF THE 


A TOUGH NUT TO ORACK, 


The frame timbers were ten and eleven inches thick, 
and were made out of choice Italian oak that had been 
seasoned for thirty years. The frames were built in two 
tiers, connected by bolts; over each joint flat iron bands 
were placed. The frames were about twenty-one inches 
wide, and the space between was filled with pitch and 
sawdust. The outside planking consisted of three layers, 
two of oak, three inches and four inches thick respectively, 
while the outside had an iron skin of green heart varying 
from six inches at the water-line to three inches at the 
bottom. Inside the frame timbers were lined with pitch- 
pine from four to eight inches thick. The Fram, there- 
fore, had from twenty-four to twenty-eight inches of solid 
watertight wood on each of her sides, and the inside was 
shored up in every possible way, so that the whole looked 
like a cobweb of balks, stanchions and braces. All these 
beams and cross-beams were so arranged as to distribute 
the force of the external pressure. All were connected 
together by strong knees and iron fastenings, so that the 
Fram became a nut too hard even for the cracking by 
the teeth of Polar ice. Possibly the ice might have 
have been too much for her even then, but for her 
rounded shape, which caused her to slip in and out of the 
grasp of the ice-pack. The side of the hull was so 
rounded that a transverse section at the mid-ship frame 
reminds one forcibly of half a cocoanut cut in two. 


DIMENSIONS AND CAPACITY. 


The extreme length of the ship was 128 feet, the extreme 
breadth 186 feet. Her draught with a heavy cargo of 
800 tons is fifteen feet, with a free-board of three feet six 
inches. The hull with boilers filled weighed 420 tons, 
leaving 380 tons tospare. This enabled them to carry food 
for dogs and men for more than five years, besides coal 
for four months’ steaming at full speed. She was rigged 
as a three-masted fore and aft schooner, the masts were 
high and massive so as to enable the crow’s-nest for look- 
out purposes to be established 102 feet above the water. 
Her engine was of 22) indicated horse-power. The pro- 
pellers were two-bladed and made of cast-iron. No 
accident happened to the ship from beginning to end. 


HOW THEY KEPT THE COLD OUT. 


Inside the ship everything was done to protect the 
crew from external cold. The ceilings, floors and walls of 
the saloon were covered with several thick coatings of 
non-conducting material, the sides of the ship were 
lined with tarred felt, then came a space with cork 
padding, next a deal panelling, then a thick layer of 
felt, next air-tight linoleum, and last of all an inner 
panelling. The skylight had three panes of glass one 
within the other, each of the companion-ways was fitted 
with four solid small doors consisting of several layers of 
wood with felt between them. She was fitted up with 
electric light, and they took with them sixteen tons of 
petroleum and twenty tons of common kerosene. 


THE “FRAM” FELLOWS. 


The crew consisted of twelve men besides Nansen, 
under the command of Captain Sverdrup, who had 
accompanied Nansen in his walk across Greenland. 
Nansen was overwhelmed with hundreds of applications 
from all parts of the world, but ultimately selected his 
crew entirely from Scandinavians, Hight of the thirteen 
of the crew were married, and they had families of more 
than twenty-two children, yet they all shipped to be 
away from home for five years. 
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THE START. 

They sailed on June 25th, 1893. Nansen was sea-sick 
when she started; and the Fram, although a tough boat 
for ice, was not built for swift sea-sailing. At Vardoe, 
where they bid farewell to Norway, they had their last 
bath in a room where you laid down on shelves and were 
“parboiled with hot steam kept up by water being 
thrown on the glowing hot stones of an awful oven, 
while young girls flog you with birch twigs.” They 
cruised along the north of Siberia, through the Kara 
Sea, until they passed more than half the north coast of 
Siberia, then turning to the North they struck into the 
ice, to the north of the New Siberian Islands. They had 
rounded Cape Chelyuskin, the most northernmost point 
of the Old World, on September 10th, 1893. ; 


HOW THE ICE PACKS. 


The following description of the packing of the ice 
round the Fram will be read with interest :— 

The ice is pressing and packing round us with a noise like 
tltunder. It is piling itself up into long walls and heaps 
high enough to reach a good way up the Fram’s rigging: in 
fact, it is trying its very utmost to grind the Fram into 
powder. For when the packing begins in earnest, it seems as 
though there could be no spot on the earth’s surface left 
unshaken. First you hear a sound like the thundering 
rumble of an earthquake far away on the great waste; then 
you hear it in several places, always coming nearer and 
nearer. The silent ice world re-echoes with thunders; 
Nature’s giants are awakening to the battle. The ice cracks 
on every side of you, and begins to pile itself up; and all of 
a sudden you too find yourself in the midst of the struggle. 
There are howlings and thunderings round you; you feel 
the ice trembling. and hear it rumbling under your feet; 
there is no peace anywhere. In tle semi-darkness you 
can see it piling and tossing itself up into high ridges 
nearer and nearer you—floes ten, twelve and fifteen feet 
thick, broken, and flung on the top of each other as 
if they were featherweights. They are quite near you 
now, and you jump away to save your life. Sut the ice 
splits in front of you,a black gulf opens, and water streams 
up. You turn in another direction, but there through the 
dark you can just see a new ridge of moving ice-blocks 
coming towards you. All round there is thundering and 
roaring, as of some enormous waterfall, with explosions like 
cannon salyoes. Still nearer you it comes. The floe you are 
standing on gets smaller and smaller; water pours over it; 
there can be no escape except by scrambling over the rolling 
ice-blocks to get to the other side of the pack. But now the 
disturbance begins to calm down. The noise passes cn, and is 
lost by degrees in the distance. This is what goes on away 
there in the North month after month and year after year.” 


A DEMONSTRATION BY DRIFTING. 


After once having been frozen in there was nothing to 
be done beyond allowing the current to carry them 
along. This it did slowly and steadily with occasional 
divagations, until at last, after the third summer spent 
in the Arctic seas, they cleared ice on August 13th, 1896, 
and soon after arrived in Norway, without having lost a 
single one of their crew or having experienced any disaster 
to the ship. 

Dr. Nansen and Capt. Sverdrup in the first and second 
volumes of “ Farthest North” describe with much interest- 
ing detail the life which they led while they were drifting, 
but in the nature of things the narrative is somewhat 
monotonous, Nansen calculated that the current moved 
about the rate of two miles a day; the motion however 
was generally imperceptible, and time hung somewhat 
heavy on the hands of the Fram fellows. They had, 
however, plenty to do, and they amused themselves in 
fashions which are described with much appreciation by 
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the author. Onthis part of the voyage it is not necessary 
to dwell at greater length, They struck the ice and 
were frozen up near the eastern end of North Siberia; 
they came out three years afterwards by Spitzbergen. 
The result, however, verified conclusively the theory 
which led Nansen to devise the expedition. Everything 
lay in his idea of verifying the theory. After that idea 
was conceived there was nothing beyond equipping the 
ship in the manner best qualified to put the theory to 
the test. This was done. So the expedition really con- 
sists of two things. First, the idea of the drift, and 
secondly the Fram, which, as the result shows, was con- 
structed in the right way and adequately equipped with 
a competent crew to verify the working hypothesis on 
which Dr. Nansen started. 


III—THE SLEDGE JOURNEY. 

However useful the drifting of the Fram may have 
been from the point of scientific observation, it is 
singularly lacking in the hairbreadth escapes and dire 
privation which figure conspicuously in most narratives 
of Arctic exploration. What saved “ Farthest North” 
from being regarded as little better than the story of a 
picnic in northern latitudes, is the sledge journey which 
was taken by Dr. Nansen and Johansen in the last year 
of the Fram’s voyage. 

OFF FOR THE NORTH POLE. 

On March 18th, 1895, Nansen and Johansen left the 
Fram with twenty-eight dogs, three sledges, and two 
kayaks or Eskimo boats, for the purpose of journeying 
to the North Pole. That journey reminds us at every 
turn of the famous excursion across the inland ice of 
Greenland. It was a dire experience and a hard 
struggle. They toiled northward day after day, using 
their dogs to draw their sledges, but being perpetually 
harassel by the great hummucks or hills of ice over 
which it was necessary to crawl. The lumps of ice, 
packed together into ridges whic’ were sometimes 
twenty feet high, crossed. and recrossed their road in 
-every direction. Sometimes they were not able to do 
more than seven or eight miles a day, occasionally 
they were able to cover twenty; but these were rare 
indeed. The ice would open up in long fissures of clear 
water which necessitated long detours. The “ going” was 
very bad. When the sun came out in summer it 
thawed the surface of the water, and the “going” was very 
heavy; the dogs began to wear out; the ice became a 
veritable labyrinth, a network of irregular lines which 
crossed and recrossed each other as if they were the 
meshes of a net. 

NO THOROUGHFARE. 

It was their intention to travel fifty days northward, 
and to reach the Pole if possible; but to their infinite 
disgust they found that while they travelled and toilel 
northward, in reality they were mvking very little 
progress owing to the drifting of the ic) southwards. 
The story is one of monotonous labour under the most 
adverse circumstances—wretche snow, uneven ice, great 
lanes of water and villainous weather. The dogs b-gan 
to wear out and were killed one after the other. At last, 
on April 6th, the conviction grew upon him that it was 
absolutely no use trying to get any further; the ice grew 
worse and worse, there was nothing but rubble to travel 
over; there were lanes, ridges, and endless rough ice 
looking like an endless movain of ice-blocks, necessita- 
ting the continual lifting of the sledges in a fashion that 
was enough to tire out giants. On Monday, at latitude 
86° 13°6 N., longitude 95° E., they, having reached 
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the most northern point ever attaincd by any explorer, 
determined to return, beginning their march homeward 
on April 9th, 1895. 

THE RETURN JOURNEY. 

It was four hundred and fifty miles to the nearest land, 
and it took them from April 8:h until the first. week in 
August, when they succeeded in strikinz the most 
northerly islands which lay north of Franz Josef Land. 
All their dogs were used up, the last solitary survivor 
being shot before they took to their boats to cross the 
open water which divided them from the land. It was 
when they came to land and proceeded to establish their 
winter quarters that their chief adventures in the way of 
hunting began. 

BEAR STORIES. 


Johansen on one occasion was very nearly killed by a 
Polar bear which knocked him down and stood over him. 
But for the timely intervention of the dogs, Nansen 
would have had to continue his journey alone; but the 
bear, while still keeping watch over Johansen, had his 
attention diverted 'by the dogs until Nansen succeeded 
in snatching his rifle and firing a shot which at one and 
the same moment saved Johansen’s life and terminated 
that of the bear. This incident is notable as being 
almost the only time when the much-dreadel Polar 
bear seems to have placed the adventurous explorers 
in any danger. They cane snuffing and browsing 
round the little hut in which Johansen and Nansen 
found shelter during the hard winter just as if they 
were cows snuffing round a byre, but although they 
stole some blubber and more than once attempted 
to gain an entry into the hut, they never seem to have 
shown any serious fight, and were shot down for the 
most part with very little trouble. On one occasion 
they shot a she-bear which had made a heavy inroad 
upon their store of blubber; they skinned her and left 
her flesh outside for the night. In the morning they 
found her two cubs had eaten the stomach of their m>ther, 
which was full of stolen blubber. Later on a savage, 
gaunt he-bear came upon the scene and broke in the 
skulls of both the little bears in order not to be dis- 
turbed in his feast, and then gorged himself with 
blubber, only to meet his own fate in turn whe2a his 
whereabouts was discovered. 

WALRUSES. 

Bears were much more innocent than walruses. Of 
these huge animals several were slain for the sake of 
their skin, their blubber and their flesh, but the walruses 
showed much more fight than the bears. The account 
given of the way in which they roar and rush about the 
water when they are wounded or offended reminds one of 
nothing so much as the bellowing of a herd of wild 
cattle, which more than once placed Nansen and _ his 
companion in imminent danger. But they seemed to 
bear charmed lives. They fared plentifully all through 
the long dark winter on the flesh of walrus2s and bears. 
They trimmed their lamps with blubber, and spent as 
much time as possible in sleep. 

IN WINTER QUARTERS. 

They had no books to read, for they do not seem to have 
copied their Lapp companions in Greenland and furnished 
themselves with either Bible or Testament or any reading 
matter at all, excepting a table of logarithms and a 
nautical almanack. -The soot from the burning blubber 
coated them as black as sweeps; but so long as they had 
sufficient to eat and drink they bore their privations 
with stoical composure. The foxes worried them a good 
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deal, for they thieved everything, even including a ball 
of twine and a thermometer. 
THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 

The aurora borealis is one of the few things in the Arctic 
regions which it is worth going there to see. ‘The follow- 
ing is Nansen’s description of. one of the most brilliant 
displays which he witnessed during the journey :— 

Nothing more wonderfully beautiful can exist than the 
Arctic night. It is dreamland, painted in the imagination’s 
most delicate tints; it is colour etherealised. One shade 
melts into the other, so that you cannot tell where one ends 
and the other begins, and yet they are all there. No forms— 
it is all faint, dreamy colour music, a far-away, long-drawn- 
out melody on muted strings. Is not all life’s beauty high 
and delicate, pure like this night? Give it brighter colours, 
and it is no longer so teautiful. The sky is like an enormous 
cupola, blue at the zenith, shading down into green, and then 
into lilac and violet at the edges. Over the ice-fields there 
are cold violet-blue shadows, with lighter pink tints where a 
ridge here and there catches the last reflection of the vanished 
day. Up in the blue of the cupola shine the stars, speaking 
peace, as they always do, those unchanging friends. In the 
south stands a large red-yellow moon, encircled by a yellow 
ring and light golden clouds floating on the blue back- 
ground. Presently the aurora borealis shakes over the vault 
of heaven its veil of glittering silver—changing now to yellow, 
now to green, now to red. It spreads, it contracts again, in 
restless change, next it breaks into waving, many-folded bands 
of shining silver, over which shoot billows of glittering rays, 
and then the glory vanishes. Presently it shimmers in tongues 
of flame over the very zenith; and then again it shoots a 
bright ray right up from the horizon, until the whole melts 
away in the moonlight, and it is as though one heard the sigh 
of a departing spirit. Here and there are left a few waving 
streamers of light, vague as a foreboding—they are the dust 
from the aurora’s glittering cloak. But now it is growing 
again; new lightnings shoot up; and the endless game begins 
afresh. And all the time this utter stillness, impressive as the 
symphony of infinitude. I have never been able to grasp the 
fact that this earth will some day be spent and desolate and 
empty. To what end, in that case, all this beauty, with not a 
creature to rejoice in it? Now I begin to divine it. This is 
the coming earth—here are beauty and death. But to what 
purpose? Ah, what is the purpose of all these spheres ? 
Read the answer if you can in the starry blue firmament. 

THE MISERIES OF SOAPLESS MEN. 

The two lone sentinels who occupied this outpost of 
humanity in the extreme North never quarrelled, which 
is surprising, although they must often have been very 
much bored with the monotony of the perpetual duet. 
They suffered a great deal from the dirt of their clothes, 
their trousers stuck fast to their knees, so that when they 
moved them they bruised and tore the skin on their 
thighs until it was raw and bleeding. The only way 
they could make their hands clean was to get them 
thoroughly lubricated with warm bear’s. blood and train- 
oil, and then to scrub it off with moss. When they could 
not get warm bear’s blood, they could only scrape their 
hands with a knife. They boiled their shirts in the pot 
hour after hour, only to find them as full of grease as 
when they put them in; the only thing that did any good 
was to boil them, and then scrape them with a knife while 
they were still warm. The fat which was scraped off them 
was a welcome addition to fuel. Nevertheless their 
spirits, Nansen declares, were as good as possible, but 
they contrived to sleep as much as twenty hours out of 
the twenty-four. It would seem that the art of hiberna- 
tion is one that can speedily be acquired by man as well 
as by other animals. One result of this hibernation was 
that Nansen increased nearly twenty-two pounds in 
weight and Johansen eleven. 
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HOME AGAIN, 


After they had reached land and went into winter 
quarters, they had comparatively little to do after they 
had built their hut and slaughtered sufficient walruses, 
seals, and bears to provide them with oil, food, and fuel. 
In this hut they remained from August, 1895, until 
nearly midsummer, 1896, when they met the Jackson- 
Harmsworth expedition, and discovered to their great 
amazement that the party had wintered waiting for them 
within one hundred miles of the place where they had 
erected their winter hut. After that, all was smooth 
sailing, and Nansen and Johansen returned by steamer, 
making a very quick passage, only to arrive within a 
very few days ahead of the Fram, which, after she had 
been quitted by Nansen, had gone on drifting steadily 
along her own appointed course until she reached the 
place from whence she was able to gain the open sea near 
Spitzbergen. 

WHAT NANSEN HAS DONE. 

On the scientific value of the discoveries made by these 
brave explorers there is not much need to dwell. 
Reduced to their simple elements, what Nansen did may 
be summarised as follows :— 

1. Although he failed to reach the North Pole, he got 
200 miles further to the North than any one has ever done 
before. 

2. He has proved that there is a steady current that 
can be relied upon for transport purposes, by which the 
ice-floes which are frozen and packed together at the east 
end of Siberia are passed along to the north of Asia and 
Europe until they reach the eastern coast of Greenland. 
It is not likely to be of any use for purposes of commerce, 
although it is not inconceivable that if a vast deposit of 
valuable ore were discovered in the New Siberian islands 
it could be brought out into the outer world quicker 
by shipping it on board transport vessels which could 
be put on the rail, so to speak, in the drift pack-ice. 
After two or three ycars it would emerge safe and 
sound at the other end. 

3. Nansen has finally exploded one of the favourite 
delusions of Arctic authorities. They believed that the 
Arctic ocean was very shallow and extremely cold through- 
out. Nansen has proved, by soundings taken from time 
to time during the whole of the course of the Fram’s 
drifting, that the Arctic sea contains the respectable 
depth of two thousand odd fathoms, and that the 
temperature of the lower water is much warmer than any 
one had auy idea of. 

As to the rest of his discoveries, of the evidence which 
he has afforded of the conditions of vegetable and animal 
life in these extreme northern latitudes, I have not left 
myself space to speak. All that need be said is that 
those who know the value of such things are most 
enthusiastic concerning the result of Dr. Nansen’s 
labours. 

I myself, however, end as I began, by declaring that 
the chief value of Nansen’s narrative l'es in the evidence 
which it affords of the capacity of the human being to 
overcome the greatest difficulties, to accommodate 
itself to the most extreme privations, and to extract 
health and happiness from regions that have hitherto 
been given over to desolation and death. And it also 
shows the power of leadership and the valour of man. 

One word more as to “Farthest North.” These two 
copious volumes, in addition to their other merits, are 
supplie l with an admirable and elaborate index, which, 
unlike most indexes, is printed in clear large type and 
occupies no fewer than thirty pages. 
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’ IF CHRIST CAME TO MATABELELAND. 
By Onive SCHREINER. 

WueEn Olive Schreiner read my book on Chicago, she 
wrote me a little letter, saying, “Why don’t you come 
to Africa? ‘What a book you could write on the 
theme, ‘If Christ came to Africa!’” I have not 
been able to go to Africa, but the suggestion which 
Olive Schreiner then made has borne fruit in her 
own mind. In “Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land” (Fisher Unwin, 6s.), which was published last 
month, we have Olive Schreiner’s “If Christ came 
to Matabeleland,” for the whole story of the book 
is that Christ did come to Mashonaland. as a Jew of 
Palestine, with the cicatrices of old wounds in his hands 
and in his feet, and made himself known to young 
‘Trooper Peter’ Halket, one of the Chartered Company’s 
troopers, as he sat warming his hands by the fire at 
midnight when he was lost in the veldt. 

A SERMON ON THE VELDT. 

As every one knows, Olive Schreiner’s soul is hot 
within her against Mr. Rhodes, the Chartered Company, 
and everything that is done in South Africa by the 
associated capitalists. In this book she has delivered 
her soul and launched her message with all the absolute 
confidence and enthusiastic faith which have distin- 
guished her from of old time. This is no story of a 
South African farm; it is a Sermon on the Veldt—the 
latest attempt to render, with modern accent, the Sermon 
on the Mount :— 

That voice’s echo has not died 

From the blue Lake of Galilee, 

And Tabor’s lonely mountain side 

Which calls a struggling world to thee. 

Thy name and watchword o’er this land, 

I hear in every breeze that stirs. 
And.listening to the echoes that murmur in the breeze 
as it sweeps over the beloved wilderness of the Karoo 
and on the further veldt, Olive Schreiner endeavours to 
syllable in the ears of her contemporaries what she 
thinks Christ would have said if, under such cireum- 
stances, He had addressed such aman. The conception 
is powerful, and it is worked out with a strenuous 
earnestness and passionate conviction that characterise 
Olive Schreiner in her most exalted moods. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE NATIVE WOMEN. 

As a portraiture of the kind of life and morals that are 
too often found in frontier lands where races mingle and 
the coloured race goes under, it is affecting and full of 
tragic pathos. Especially is this the case in her account 
of the relations which existed between Trooper Halket 
and his two nigger women. But the suggestion which 
underlies “ Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland” is, 
that in some way or other it is due to the evil influence 
of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company that the 
womanhood of black women is held so cheap by the 
pioneers of the .white race. Alas! if it were only in 
chartered lands that such things happened. The Imperial 
authority is nowhere more directly exercised than in 
British India, where the problem of the Eurasian has 
attained proportions which, as a factor in the comparative 
evolution of human society, makes it one of the most 
appalling in.the wide world. 

THE ALTERNATIVE TO THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 

In Charterland there was no chance of getting an 

administration of archangels and apostles. If there was 


no other reason for preferring the Chartered Company to 
the Germans or the Boers, or to Lobengula, it is to be 
found in the fact that neither Matabeles nor the Boers 
nor the Germans have in their ranks a tribune of the 
natives who can plead. so earnestly and so eloquently for 
the oppressed as Olive Schreiner. For she herself, and 
all that she represents, constitute one of the most valu- 
able achievements in the nation which chartered the 
Company, and which has sovereign right to control it. 
JESUS AFRICANUS. 

This, however, by the way. If it is ungracious to look 
a gift horse in the mouth, it is still more so to subject a 
parable such as this to a severe analysis. The conversa- 
tion between Peter Halket the trooper, and the Jew of 
Palestine with the look in his eyes which reminded the 
boy of his mother in far-away England, contains many 
excellent things which ought to be said, and could hardly 
be better said than they have been said by Olive 
Schreiner. “If God Almighty came to this country,” 
said Peter Halket, “and had not half a million in shares, 
they would not think much of him.” But there is a 
little bit too much of the catechist in the Divine visitor ; 
and when it comes to his pointing a parallel between 
the revolt of the Armenians and the revolt of the Mata- 
bele, the authoress must have felt she was straying 
perilously near a line of argument which suggests, some- 
how or other, I don’t know exactly how, the method of 
Mr. Barlow in his dealings with good little Sandford and 
Merton. Is it worth while to make this majestic figure 
move and speak once more amongst us in order to work 
up a leading article chopped up into paragraphs ? 

“THE STRONGEST COMPANY ON EARTH,” 

But once more a truce to criticism. There are two 
very fine things in the book. One is that where Peter 
asks, “ Who are you, and what is it that you are doing 
here?” “TI belong,” said the stranger, “‘ to the strongest 
company on earth. It matters to us nothing by what 
name the man is named so he be one of us.” ‘There 
is much beauty and force in the description which Christ 
gives of the various members of this company, although 
you cannot help feeling that the poor trooper had some 
reason on his side when he said doubtfully, “ All your 
company seem to be niggers or get killed.” 

THE FIRST PIONEER OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

The other passage, which is most characteristically 
Schreineresque, is that in which, in answer to the 
trooper’s question, “Is it long since your company 
was started?” the stranger made the following reply, 
which certainly takes back the founding of the Kingdom 
of Heaven to a remoter period than any described in the 
Canonical Scriptures. But it went back still further 
than this, did the Company of the Strongest on Earth, 
for before man was the Kingdom of Heaven was—in the 
love of the dicynodent for her young, and the longing of 
the hippopotamus for its mate. For as God is Love, and 
where love is God is, so to sex and motherhood, even 
prior to the evolution of man, all religions go back. 
There is the aboriginal Sinai of all religions. 

Although this is but by the way, it will probably live 
when the distinctly polemical and political point of the 
book is forgotten. I purposely refrain from telling the 
story, or explaining the result of the Divine message on 
the amazed trooper. The second part is better handled 
than thefirst. If the first had been cut down to the length of 
the second, the book had gained much in dignity and art. 
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THE CANNIBALS OF THE CONGO. 


Arrica has much the same fascination for Englishmen 
to-day which the New World possessed two hundred years 
ago. It is their present-day El Dorado, which excites as 
keen an interest and as fierce animosities as in the days 
of Raleigh. Notwithstanding the searching light of 
public interest which is focussed upon the Dark Con- 
tinent, much goes on there of which the average man 
knows nothing. An empire may rise and fall and he will 
be none the wiser. ‘To most Englishmen the Congo Free 
State is an unknown land. Captain Hinde, in his “ Fall 
of the Congo Arabs ” (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), has done much 
to give us a clear idea of how things stand in that portion 
of the African Continent. It is a book which should be 
read by all who wish to follow intelligently the trend of 
events. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF TIPPU TIB. 


Much has been heard from time to time of punitive 
expeditions launched by the Free State authorities 
against the Arab slave-drivers. But the reason for these 
expeditions, apart from the necessity of putting down 
slave-raiding, has not been generally understood. 
Captain Hinde points out that it was in reality a life and 
death struggle between the two forces. Had the Arabs 
been victorious we should probably have seen a great 
Mohammedan power, similar to that of the Mahdi, 
established in the Congo basin. The rise of Tippu Tib 
from slave merchant to uncrowned king o! Central 
Africa is briefly but clearly told by E. C. M. in the 
introduction to the book. Tippu Tib seems to have 
been quite one of the most remarkable men which 
Africa has produced this century. The struggle was 
a prolonged one, and the Arab power was not finally 
erushed till seventy thousand of their men had fallen. 
Even now that this danger has been removed, Captain 
Hinde regards the future of the country as doubtful. 
He thinks it is possible, however, when our knowledge 
of diseases and of the treatment of those peculiar to 
tropical climates increases, that a healthy European 
colony may spring up. 

THE CARAVAN ROAD. 


Captain Hinde gives many interesting particulars of 
the natives and their life in this immense region. It is 
impossible to summarise the result of all his observa- 
tions, but the following description of the caravan road 
is well worth remembering :— 


It is seldom more than ten inches wide, and wherever it 
goes the width never varies, whether crossing rocky uplands 
or traversing forests, descending mountains or the steep sides 
of ravines, it is always the same monotonous track. It is 
wearying enough to follow for hours, but when the hours grow 
into days and the days into weeks, one comes to regard it 
almost in the light of a personal enemy. After crossing a 
scorching sandy plain, with its dry blades of grass a foot or 
two apart, one perhaps emerges on a rising, rocky ground (for 
hours before seen as a grey streak in the distance), from 
whence the unending path stretches away in a yellow line 
towards the horizon. It may be that way to the north- 
ward, though the course has been a north-easterly one, 
a blue line of mountains is visible, and you know that 
however hard they may be to climb, the path will turn 
aside and scale them at their steepest point. If it has led you 
into a fertile country, it winds about like a snake, forming 
itself into letter 8’s, and succeeds in doubling the distance to 
the village, apparently quite close an hour or two before. The 
hostile native looks upon this path as his friend. He digs 
holes in it a foot in diameter, and places sharp spikes or 
poisoned arrow-heads in them, laying dust-covered leaves over 
the opening, into which the unwary among the barefooted 


porters puts his foot and becomes useless or dies on the road 
When a man dies on the caravan road he is not buried, and 
the path takes a little turm aside two or three yards from the 
body and returns to its course at the same distance on the 
other side of it. The loop thus formed remains for eyer—once 
having left the straight course, the path never returns to it 
again. 
HOW CIVILISATION SPREADS CANNIBALISM. 

Captain Hinde gives an interesting account of the 
cannibal habits of the natives. As far as he has been 
able to discover, nearly all the tribes in the Congo basin 
either are or have been cannibals. Cannibalism is on 
the increase, he thinks, and this he attributes to the 
advent of the white man. And for this simple reason. 
Formerly, people who wandered from their own neigh- 
bourhood among the surrounding cannibal tribes were 
promptly killed and eaten. Now, owing to the greater 
facilities for travelling and the greater safety for tra- 
vellers, men do occasionaily return to their own tribes 
after having acquired the taste for human flesh. In this 
way the knowledze of the value of human beings as an 
article of food is spread abroad. 

HU‘IAN FLESH AS COMMON FOOD. 

Of the extent to which cannibalism is practised 
Captain Hinde gives numerous examples. The natives 
uever eat the flesh raw, but invariably either boil, roast, 
or smoke it. So general is this habit, that Europeans 
can never buy smoked meat in the markets, it being 
impossible to be sure it is not human flesh. As to the 
favourite portions of the human body, from the point of 
view of food, Captain Hinde says :— 

The preference of different tribes, more than different 
individuals of a tribe, for various parts of the human body is 
interesting. Some cut long steaks from the flesh of the 
thighs, legs, or arms; others prefer the hands and feet; and 
though the great majority do not eat the head, I have come 
across more than one tribe which prefers the head to any 
other part. Almost all use some part of the intestines on 
account of the fat they contain. 


HUMAN JACKALS. 


After a battle or the storming of a town these wolves 
in human shape dispose of all the dead by the simple 
means of devouring them. On one occasion, after 
several hours’ fighting, the whole Congo force was told 
off to bury the dead, but, observes Captain Hinde, 
“matters were simplified for us; only a few hundred 
heads were to be found, all the bodies having been 
carried off for food.” The auxiliary forces of the Arab 
chiefs were practically victualled for a time on human 
flesh. ‘‘ Every cannibal had at least one body to eat. 
All the meat was cooked or smoke-dried and formed the 
provisions for the whole of the force and for all the 
camp followers for many days.” 

THE FATE OF THE OLD, THE HALT AND THE BLIND. 


Anything human seems. to find favour in the eyes 
of the cannibal tribes. The Batetela, Captain Hinde 
remarks, have the appearance of a splendid race. Why? 
Because all the old, the halt and the blind are promptly 
devoured. Even parents are eaten by their children on 
the first sign of approaching decrepitude. In the 
Batetela country an execution is a simple ‘and highly 
popular affair. When a chief decides that a man must 
die he hands him over to the people :— 

He is immediately torn to pieces and disappears as quickly 
as a hare is broken up by a pack of hounds. Every man lays 
hold of him at once with one hand, and with the other whips 
off the piece with his knife; no one stops to kill him first, for 
he would by doing so los* his piece. 
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EXPIATION BY REINCARNATION. 

Marte Corett in “ Ziska: The Problem of a Wicked 
Soul” (Arrowsmith, 6s.), has grasped the immense 
possibilities of romance which are latent in the doctrine 
of reincarnation. By means of this doctrine she 
endeavours to show a way of reconciling the manifest 
wrongness of things as they are with the idea of eternal 
justice. Reincarnation is to her the visible carrying out 
on this earth of the decrees of the last judgment. 

“THE SPIRITUAL LAW OF VENGEANCE.” 


This is how Marie Corelli explains the theory on which 
she has based her story. The explanation is put into 
the mouth of a Mr. Dean, a university professor, given 
to psychical research :— 


There can be no such thing as injustice. 
unjust things are done every day; and scemingly go 
unpunished. I say “seemingly” advisedly, because the 
punishment is always administered. And here the “scientific 
ghosts” come in, “ Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord, and 
the ghosts I speak of are the Lord’s way of doing it. I mean 
that the sinner who imagines his sins are undiscovered is a 
fool who deceives himself. I mean that the murderer who has 
secretly torn the life out of his shrieking victim in some 
unfrequented spot, and has succeeded in hiding his crime 
from what we call “justice,” cannot escape the Spiritual law 
of vengeance. The soul of a murdered creature is often sent 
back to earth in human shape to dodge its murderer down. 
Many a criminal undiscovered by the police is haunted by a 
seeming person—a man or a woman—who is on terms of 
intimacy with him, who eats at his table, drinks his wine, 
clasps his hand, smiles in his face, and yet is nothing but the 
ghost of his victim in human disguise, sent to drag him 
gradually to his well-deserved, miserable end, 

This is the basis on which the story is founded, and it 
loses none of its gruesome horror in the telling. A 
“scientific ghost” resembling ourselves in every respect, 
yet having no humanity at all in its composition, and 
which is only remorselessly bent on accomplishing its 
destiny of vengeance, is a terrific notion indeed. 


THE GHOST AND ITS VICTIM. 


In brief the story of Ziska is this. In ancient Egypt 
there lived a great warrior called Araxes. He fell in love 
with Ziska-Charmazel, a dancing-girl, but wearying of 
her, killed her. He in due season died, and was buried 
in the Great Pyramid. In modern times Araxes is re- 
incarnated in the person of Armand Gervaise, a celebrated 
French painter. He is brilliant and unprincipled. He 
utterly scoffs at the immortality of the soul as an ex- 
ploded theory, which was alwaysa ridiculous one. Death, 
he declares, finishes all. The “scientific ghost” of the 
tale is the Princess Ziska, a beautiful woman who is the 

_Teincarnation of the dancing girl, and whose destiny on 
this earth is to wreak vengeance on her faithless lover and 
murderer. The scene of the story is laid in modern 
Egypt. Gervaise had been many times in love, but never, 
to quote his own words, had he been— 
drawn by a woman’s eyes and dragged down, down,—in a mad 
whirlpool of sweetness and poison intermixed. I have never 
had my soul strangled by the coils of a woman’s hair—black 

hair, black as night—in the perfumed meshes of which a 

jewelled serpent gleams. ..I have never felt the insidious 

orror of a love like a strong drink mounting through the 

blood to the brain, and there making inextricable confusion of 

time, space, eternity, everything, excepting the passion itself. 
THE TRAGEDY. 

All the tortures and agonies of this passion the Princess 


Yet seemingly 


| Ziska makes ‘the painter feel. She drives him to the 
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verge of distraction, and the tragedy culminates in 
the burial-place of the great Araxes in the centre of the 
Great Pyramid. As the two meet in the darkness of the 
tomb Ziska springs forward and catches the arm of 
Gervaise with all the fierce eagerness of a bird of prey. 
_ she does so he knows her grasp is the grasp of 
death. 


“Remember the days of old, Araxes! - Look back, look back 
from the present to the past, and remember the crimes that 
are still unavenged! Remember the love sought and won !— 
remember the broken heart!—remember the ruined life! 
Remember the triumphs of war !—the glories of conquest! 
Remember the lust of ambition! — the treachery! — the 
slaughter !—the blasphemies against high Heaven! Remem- 
ber the night of the Feast of Osiris—the Feast of the Sun! 
Remember how Ziska-Charmazel awaited her lover, singing 
alone for joy, in blind faith and blinder love, his favourite 
song of the Lotus-Lily! The moon was high, as it is now!— 
the stars glittered above the Pyramids, as they glitter now— 
in the palace there was the sound of music and triumph and 
laughter, and a whisper on the air of the fickle heart and 
changeful mood of Araxes; of another face which charmed 
him, though less fair than that of Ziska-Charmazel! Remem- 
ber, remember!” and she clung closer and closer as he staggered 
backward, half suffocated by his own emotions and the horror- 
of her touch. “Remember the fierce word !—the quick and 
murderous blow !—the plunge of the jewelled knife up to the 
hilt in the passionate white bosom of Charmazel !—the lonely 
anguish in which she died! Died,—but to live again and 
pursue her murderer !—to track him down to his grave wherein 
the king strewed gold, and devils strewed curses !—down, 
down to the end of all his glory and conquest into the silence 
of yon gold-encrusted clay! And out of silence again into 
sound and light and fire, ever pursuing, I have followed— 
followed through a thousand phases of existence !—and I will 
follow still through limitless space and endless time, till the 
great Maker of this terrible wheel of life Himself shall say, 
‘Stop! Here ends even the law of vengeance !’ ” 


Marie Corelli tries to somewhat redeem the horror of 
this termination by making Gervaise repent at the last 
moment and obtain forgiveness. Most readers, however; 
will probably agree with the exclamation of one of the: 
characters on hearing the theory of the “scientific ghost ” 
—horrible beyond everything monstrous and horrible.” 





“The Quest of the Golden Girl.” 

RicHarp Lr GALLIENNE has chosen a noble subject for 
his latest book, “ The Quest of the Golden Girl” (Lane, 
6s.). The subject is all that can be desired, but the 
treatment of it is most disappointing. There is but one 
chapter which is really worth reading, and that is the 
last. In it the author touches a chord which will rever- 
berate in many hearts. The heroof the romance is a man 
of thirty, who, being left alone in the world, determines 
to set out in quest of the Golden Girl or the Perfect 
Woman. The perfection of the Perfect Woman, Le 
Gallienne says, consists in nothing more or less than her 
unique, individual charming imperfection, and that she 
is simply the woman we love, and who is fool enough to 
love us. “ Why not go on pilgrimage to seek her?” the 
hero exclaims. “I don’t think you'll find her, She isn’t 
usually found after thirty. But you'll no doubt have 
good fun by the way, and fall in with many pleasant 
adventures.” The pilgrimage lasts for years, but the 
adventures are neither entertaining nor interesting. On 
the contrary, they are wearying. The hero in the end 
finds his “ Golden Girl,’ which he certainly does not 
deserve to do. 
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NOTES FROM A DIARY. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant Durr holdsan almost unique 
position amongst Englishmen of the present generation. 
He alone among English politicians has made a syste- 
matic and thorough study of the internal politics of 
European countries. Englishmen, as a rule, know little 
of the problems which perplex other nations, and care 
even less. Sir M. Grant Duff is, however, a brilliant 
exception. He had an immense circle of acquaintances 
scattered all over Europe, in all classes of society. One 
can hardly mention an eminent man or woian during 
the last half century who was not personally known to 
Sir M. Grant Duff. This gives him a great advantage 
in dealing with foreign affairs. As Sir Robert Morier 
once said, “He avoids all the besetting sins of the 
usual British writers on foreign subjects, nagging, school- 
mastering, patronising, and ‘the taking” of | some ridicu- 
lous, imaginary British standard as that by which to 
measure un-British things.” 

SIR M, GRANT DUFF'S DIARIES. 

The “ Notes from a Diary” (Murray. 2 vols. 18s.) 
which he has just published are very charming reading. 
They are a kind of human, personal link with a 
generation which is rapidly passing away. Sir M. 
Grant Duff has been a diligent diarist, having noted 
down each day’s events ever since his eighteenth birth- 
day. After having kept a diary for a quarter of a century, 
he re-read what he had written, and came to the con- 
clusion that there was much which possessed permanent 
interest. Heaccordingly made copious extracts which are 
now published in the two volumes issued last month by Mr. 
Murray. They cover a period of twenty-one years, from 
1851 to 1872. Since 1872 Sir M. Grant Duff has kept two 
diaries—one a brief record of every day, and the other 
consisting of entries which he judged might be worthy of 
publication. All who read the “ Notes” will hope that 
the author will lose no time in publishing the second 
instalment. 

In the “ Notes” Sir M. Grant Duff chiefly records the 
journeys he made abroad for his political education and 
for recreation. He says very little about his experience 
in the House of Commons, for he has aimed at leaving 
behind him one of the most good-natured books 
of its kind ever printed, and he says, “ for a politician 
to write truthfully of the political struggles in which he 
has been engaged without paying to some of the com- 
batants ‘the genuine tribute of undissembled horror’ 
would be a hopeless enterprise.” 


TWO CARLYLE STORIES. 


The “ Notes ” simply teem with good stories and witty 
remarks gathered from the conversation of the ablest 
men of Europe. He quotes many of Carlyle’s sayings, of 
which the two following area sample. Carlyle once said 
to him that shortly before the Coup d’ Etat he had lamented 
that there was not a strong angel of the Lord with a 
great sword reaching from one end of France to the other 
to sweep it across, and say to the endless talking—Peace. 

On another occasion the conversation turned on the 
war in the United States. ‘There they are,’ exclaimed 
Carlyle, ‘ cutting each other’s throats because one half of 
them prefer hiring their servants for life, and the other 
by the hour,” 


SOME ANECDOTES. 


The Cosmopolitan re was accustomed to meet in a 
room which had been Watts’s studio, and on the walls of 
which hung an enormous picture by him from “ ‘'heodore 


and Honoria.” Some one asked Lord Houghton what 
this represented. “Oh!” he replied, “ you have heard of 
Watts’s Hymns. Theseare Watts’s Hers.” Sir M. Grant 
Duff jots down two election stories of Sir John Bowring 
when he was canvassing in a Scotch constituency. One 
man said tohim: “If you don’t believe in the Trinity, 

and wish us to vote for you, we must have ten shillings 

a hea instead of five.” ~ Another remarked: “We wil7 
have a religious man to represent us, if we go to Hell to 
find him.” 

Sir M. Grant Duff repeats a story about Abraham Lin- 
coln told him by Dickens on his return from the United 
States. At a Council, on one occasion, the President was 
found sitting with his head on his hand looking very 
unlike himself. At length he lifted his head and 
said, “Gentlemen, in a few hours we shall receive 
some very strange intelligence.” The members of 
the Council asked if he had received any bad news. 
“No,” he replied, “ but ’ve had adream. I had it the 
night before Bull’s Run. I had it on some other occasion 
(which Mr. Dickens had forgotten), and I had it last 
night. This was the dream: I’m alone.-—I’m in a boat, 
and I’m out on the bosom of a great ru-hing river, and 
I drift, and I drift, and I drift.” Five hours after- 
wards Lincoln was assassinatecl. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A VICEROY. 


There is much in these volumes that is of political 
interest, as there could not fail to be. What might be 
called Grant Duff’s “set” was practically the ruling 
class of Europe. Of the twelve members of the Break- 
fast Club, of which he was a member, four in 1885-86 
were between them ruling India, Canada, Madras and 
Bombay. His essay on Italy in 1867 is the best example 
of his political writings in the volumes. It is extremely 
well written, and contaius in a@ small space much good, 
advice which Italy might follow with advantage even now. 
His survey of the situation in Poland is interesting, and 
the following extract from a speech in which he compares 
the statesman at home with the governor of one of our 
great dependencies makes the reader regret that Sir M. 
Grant Duff so seldom nowadays gives us the advantage 
of his advice and experience :— 


There is no position to which a subject could now aspire 
which gives to a man of high aim and strong purpose the same 
opportunity of advancing the happiness of mankind as the 
Viceroyalty of India. Among the many benefits of Parlia- 
mentary institutions we can hardly venture to reckon the 
good effects which they produce upon the minds and characters 
of those who mainly work them. No statesman reaches the 
highest office in this country without going through an amount 
of wear and tear which exhausts more thanit trainshim. The 
bloom is very much off the plum before success is achieved at all, 
and when it is achieved, little more is achieved than the 
right of initiation, with the certainty that the actual out- 
turn of his activity will take a form very different from that 
which approves itself to the statesman’s own mind. Quite 
otherwise is it with the Viceroy. Going to India generally 
in th. prime of life, he passes about half his time in a climate 
certainly as favourable to health as the House of Commons. 
Far from being exhausted by a constant drain on his intellect, 
unaccompanied by any adequate process of restoration, he is, 
at least for the first two or three years of his residence in 
India, perpetually taking in new ideas and growing no less in 
knowledge than in the power to use it. Instead of wasting his 
energies in guarding himself against the criticism of keen 
opponents or lynx-eyed candid friends; instead of holding 
himself ready at any moment to make a speech, au hour long, 
about some miserable tritle of administration or patronage, he 
is only just enough controlled by the Secretary of State in 
Council to make him reasonably cautious. 
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‘*Phroso: a Romance.” 

Mr. AntHoNy Hopz’s new book “ Phroso” (Methuen, 
6s.) lacks none of the elements of romantic interest 
which made the “ Prisoner of Zenda” so popular. It is a 
good story well told, which holds the reader’s attention 
from beginning toend. The delineation of the character of 
the Turkish pasha is wonderfully true to life, and may 
enable some readers to gain a conception of the reason 
which makes. Turkish diplomacy so difficult to cope 
with. The scene of the story is a small island sixty 
miles from Rhodes, which is inhabited by a very 
turbulent population. Napalia is a mere speck in the 
ocean, but nevertheless the islanders are immensely 
proud of it. Lord Wheatley, an English nobleman, 
buys the island from its bankrupt lord. The people, 
however, resent this and promptly murder the old man. 
They then make preparations to do the same to the 
English intruders. Lord Wheatley and his few com- 
panions are besieged in the palace. His struggle with 
the islanders affords plenty of scope for Mr. Hope’s 
ability in picturing dramatic incidents. The most 
dramatic of all of them is the scene in which Lord 
Wheatley is made prisoner, but succeeds in turning 
the people against their own leader, Constantine, 
who is the villain of the book. The Turkish 
governor, Mouraki Pasha, then arrives’ upon the 
scene, He becomes jealous of Lord Wheatley and 
determines to get him out of the way. Outwardly 
he is on the most friendly terms with the Englishman, 
but all the time he is plotting his destruction. With a 
native this would easily be accomplished, but Lord 
Wheatley is a European, and must therefore be destroyed 
in a manner which will bring no blame on the governor. 
Mouraki is certainly the besi-drawn character in the 
book, and one which will be appreciated at the present 
moment. The strength, and at the same time the utter 
impossibility, of the Turkish official is summed up in this 
one man. As in Mouraki’s case, a circumstance which 
in his cleverness he underrated, proved his destruction, 
so it will probably be in the case of the Empire of which 
he is but too faithful a representative. 





Essays by Dean Church. 

Messrs. Macmitian published last month the Occa- 
sional Writings of Dean Church in two volumes (5s. 
each), The essays and biographical sketches which 
make up these volumes have been collected from the 
Guardian, the Saturday Review, and the Times, They 
deal with many subjects—most of them religious or 
theological. The chief interest of the essays lies in 
the fact that they contain the opinions of Dean 
Church, and not in the accuracy of the information 
they impart. Yet they serve a useful purpose if it 
be only that of a milestone on the path of progress. 
Books of collected essays like these of Dean Church 
enable us to realise in what direction the world has 
progressed and where it has remained stationary. Take, 
as an example, the first essay in the volumes, that on 
Carlyle’s “Cromwell.” Dean Church was utterly inca- 
pable of judging of the character of the great Protector 
and, as the following passage shows, as incapable of 
perceiving the immense influence which the Puritans 
have had on the moulding of English history. He 
says :— 

We do not grudge Puritanism its great man any more than 
its temporary triumph. 
as well as bad. The Puritans worked in earnest, they did not 
lose heart, they were vigilant and bold, they “ flew high ” and 
did not mind risks. And thus, fairly so far, the most con- 


It earned what it won by good means ° 
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ceited and tyrannical party that ever covered ends of selfish- 
ness by fair words won their game. Let their success count 
for what it is worth, and be measured against their utter 
failure in the end. And if Cromwell, contrary to the popular 
view—not therefore without truth and depth because rudely 
stated—can be shown to have been a single-minded man, let 
Puritanism have the benefit of it. No really great cause 
ought to be afraid of the fact of having had a great man for 
its enemy. In the mixed order of the world there is nothing 
wonderful in such an antagonist being matched against it. 
He is an overwhelming witness against a hollow cause, but 
not against a true one. 

Surely we have made some advance since these lines 
were penned! 





Browning Notes. 

OnE of the most useful of the many editions of 
Browning’s poems which have been published in the 
last few months is that issued by the Home Reading 
Union (Victoria Embankment, 2s. net), The poems are 
those published by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., in their 
volume of Selections, but the Home Reading Union has 
added about 160 pages of explanatory notes and short 
essays on various aspects of Browning’s life and teaching. 
This book should be a stimulus and a help to any one 
who wishes to master the message which Browning 
delivered to the world. . 


A Poetry Book for Children. 

In Childhood’s Country ” is a charming little book of 
poetry for Children, by Louise Chandler Moulton (James 
Bowden, 6s. net). The book is quaintly pictured with 
scenes that seem half real, half elfin, sketched by Ethel 
Reed, Though the poems are written for the little folks, 
they possess much of the suggestive tenderness of Eugene 
Field, which says pretty things to the children while it 
sends the hearts of us older children back to our child- 
hood’s country. For an hour we wander with Mrs. 
Moulton through that refreshing land where— 

All day they sit, demure on the shelf, 

The Bronze-Brown Monk, and the Blue-Delft Maid, 
But whenever the lights are out at night, 

They kiss and whisper, I am afraid. 





‘“*The Wise and the Wayward.” 

Mr. StREET’s new novel, “ The Wise and the Wayward” 
(Lane, 5s. net), tells the story of an unhappy marriage 
ending in separation. The characters are carefully 
drawn, although none of them impress their personality 
upon tbe reader’s mind. Most of the characters have 


-some good qualities, but the effect of the story is some- 


what depressing. The slow tragedy of the unsuitable 
marriage works itself out so inevitably, so remorselessly, 
that the reader is never in any doubt as to how it will 
terminate. George Ashton is a well-meaning, good- 
natured, cultured man, but he chills and depresses his wife 
Nelly. Reserve on both sides, aided by the friendly meddle- 
someness of a sister-in-law, make the breach irremediable. 
Contrasted with this marriage is that of Jack and Mildred 
Ashton. They were fond and faithful to one another, 
but cannot be regarded as a high type. Their chief 
bond of union was the pleasure they experienced in 
pleasant eating, “a taste of which the value for harmony 
cannot be exaggerated,” Mr. Street remarks. The story 
is well written, and the characters clearly defined, but 
there is something lacking. It is the same quality the 
absence of which was the undoing of George Ashton; 
we hope it will not prove as disastrous to the author of 
the “ Wise and the Wayward.” 
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READING FOR THE 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 





A LIBRARY IN EVERY 


HIS is the ideal which we have now to set to work 
to realise, and I think we shall be able to do it if 
those who are really interested in imparting a 
love of reading to children would each in his own 
locality inquire of the teacher whether or not the scholars 
are provided with books which they can take home to 
read, and upon which they can afterwards be examined 
in school. I have had an opportunity of discussing the 
matter from a practical point of view with Mr. Yoxall, 
Mr. Heller, and Dr. Paton. They were all of opinion 
that if the matter were brought separately before each of 
the head masters and head mistresses of the public 
and elementary schools, a very great deal could be 
done with a minimum outlay of trouble and money. 
The first thing in forming a school library, especially 
in districts where the cost of providing for the 
indispensable requisites of the school have drained the 
resources of the local community, is to reduce the cost of 
the school library toa minimum. This, I think, we can 
fairly claim to have done by rendering it possible for any 
teacher to provide himself with one hundred voiumes of 
the best poetry and fiction in the language for the sum 
of 8s, 4d. That represents the irreducible minimum 
required to start a library; but it is desirable that, 
wherever possible, the school library should be fur- 
nished with covers for the books, otherwise they will get 
ereased, soiled, and torn, and will not last half as long 
as they would if they were properly covered. After 
consultation with teachers who have managed school 
libraries, I have succeeded in obtaining a strong cloth 
cover in which, by the aid of an elastic, the penny book 
can be neatly fixed. The cost of these cases, with a 
cardboard voucher—the use of which I will explain 
directly—is 20s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. per dozen. By 
this means the one hundred cases could be supplied with 
one hundred books (numbered) at a total cost of 86s. But 
it is not sufficient to have books and cases; it is also 
necessary to have a box in which to store them. After 
much consultation with practical persons, I have had 
made for me a box of three shelves, each of which is 
divided into seventeen partitions, and each partition will 
hold with ease two penny books with cases. The cost of 
this, suitably painted and lettered, is 10s. It is, there- 
fore, possible to deliver a library box with a lock and 
key, one hundred book sneatly cased with one hundred 
voucher cards, for the total cost of £2, to which must 
be added the carriage, which varies according to the 
distance from London. 

If one of the millionaires of whom we read so much 
were to choose a very simple and inexpensive method of 
doing good to his fellow-men without doing any collateral 
injury, he could supply these little school libraries all 
complete to every public and elementary school in 
England for £30,000—a sum which Arnold White tells 
us is only half as much again as he will pay without 
hesitation for the furnishing of his house in town. Mr. 
Carnegie has shown by the way in which he has endowed 
Free Libraries, that it is possible for a wealthy capitalist 
to select this form of public bounty, and certainly those 
who desire to help those who are most in need of help, 
could hardly find a more absolutely unobjectionable form 
of munificence than this I am now suggesting. Leaving 
that, however, on one side, it is perhaps more practicable 


SCHOOL IN THE LAND 


to suggest that much might be done in country districts 
by persons who do not usually subscribe to church or 
chapel—who being, as they would say, emancipated from 
the superstition of the churches, have at the same time 
liberated themselves from the obligation of contributing 
to church and chapel collections, might satisfy their 
altruistic sentiment by presenting libraries to all the 
schools in their neighbourhood. But, after all, the great 
hope of this movement becoming universal lies in the 
teachers themselves and the pence of the children. In 
our advertisement pages at the end of this number will 
be found a list of the hundred books, which are num- 
bered consecutively, and so arranged as to give a minimum 
of trouble to the teacher. Here the voucher card comes 
in. By the use of one of our library boxes with its fifty 
partitions, each containing only two books, all need for 
clerical labour is reduced to a minimum. In the inside 
of every box there is a printed list of the one hundred 
books. Every partition is numbered to correspond with 
the numbers of the books, so that at any moment the 
teacher by a glance at the shelves can see which book is 
in and which is out. The voucher card upon which 
each scholar who uses the library must write his name, 
is handed in whenever a book is lent out. ‘The teacher 
simply places the voucher in the vacant space 
left by the removal of the book, where it remains 
until the book is returned. No book-keeping, with this 
system, is required. A glance at the shelves shows at 
once what books are in circulation and to whom they 
have been lent. It will probably be found better to let 
each scholar have his own cover and change the books, 
instead of allocating each cover to each book. The elastic 
band renders the transfer of the books from the case to 
the shelves very simple. Hard-worked teachers, who are 
already worried to death with filling in forms, will be the 
first to appreciate the advantage of a system of book- 
lending which dispenses altogether with any entries, It 
furnishes a catalogue to every scholar, and by a simple 
system of numbering enables him at once to lay his hands 
upon the book that is wanted. 


THE Strand for March enjoys the somewhat rare dis- 
tinction of containing a paper by its proprietor, Sir 
George Newnes, who gives a vivid representation of the 
Scilly Isles, or “Flowery Islands,” as he calls them. 
The Policemen of the World are set forth in a series of 
photographs in an article by Mr. Pelham-Clinton, and 
the variety in the constabulary species is made amusingly 
evident. The perils of cliff-climbing and egg-hunting 
are graphically portrayed by Mr. L. S. Lewis. The 
disgusting barbarities of German students’ duelling 
have a paper all to themselves. 

THE GERMANS AND SunpAY Reapina Papsers.—The 
Sunday Magazine says :— 

The Germans are trying to solve the question of Sunday 
newspapers by offering the people wholesome literature for 
that day. They issue semi-religious literary papers which are 
delivered to subscribers on Saturday evening. The aim and 
object is to bring fiction, poetry, sermons, studies on the gospel, 
ete., written from the standpoint of positive Christianity by the 
leading Christian scholars of Germany, into the home circle for 
the day of rest. Not only is this class of journalistic literature 
a great stimulant to Christian thought, it is an immense suc- 
cess, and the circulation cannot be less than a million a week. 








TO THOSE WHO WISH TO HELP. 





number of fresh applications during the month of 
February from those who wish to help. I am, 
* however, still without any applications from many con- 
stituencies, and I shall be very glad to hear from 
readers in any of those constituencies if they feel disposed 
to enter into communication with the head office of the 
Review or Reviews for the purpose of keeping me 
informed as to those who are most likely to be useful 
and helpful in carrying out the ideals of the Review. 

There are certain points upon which questions have 
been asked that it is more convenient to answer through 
the pages of the Review than by private correspondence. 
First and foremost, I wish to explain more precisely 
what is meant by a constituency. When I asked for the 
names of the persons in a constituency, I meant a 
Parliamentary constituency, and I wish that every 
would-be Helper would in the first place enter the Par- 
liamentary constituency in which he is willing to act as 
my representative, if only in obtaining the names and 
addresses of the most helpful. This is particularly 
necessary in towns and cities, where there will be much 
confusion unless each Helper sticks to his own Parlia- 
mentary division. In the county divisions, especially 
where they cover a considerable area, it is practically 
| impossible for a Helper in one corner to be able to 

‘ report as to the most helpful persons at the other end 
of the division. In the case of a county division where 
the Helper is not centrally situated, I should be much 
obliged if tie would specify what section of the division 
his return covers. 

Further, I have received several applications from 
persons from whose Parliamentary constituency I have 
already received applications and have issued forms. The 
experience which I gained in the previous organisation 
of the Association of Helpers convinced me of the im- 
portance of having only one representative who would be 
willing to stand as my representative in his constituency, 
while all others who were willing to help should put 
themselves in communication with him as assistant 
Helpers. My object is to find the most efficient and 
useful Helper in each constituency; but I naturally 
accept the tirst applicant if so be that he complies with 
the conditions and fills in the required return. At the 
same time, it is quite possible that the first applicant 
might by no means be the best person who is available. 
I think it might be best if I were to. issue forms to be 
filled up by all applicants, and appoint as Helper in 
the constituency the person whose paper shows the 
clearest appreciation of what is wanted, and whose 
— enables him to be the most useful. I can only 

ope—in the difficult and somewhat invidious task of 
deciding as to which would most likely be the most 
helpful among those who have offered assistance—I shall 
have the help of my would-be Helpers, and that they 
will not be offended ifthe selection as Helper should 
pass by them. I wish that every one of my readers 
was a Helper; but obviously, when the direct personal 
nexus is established of sending a copy of the Rrvirw 
monthly to the recognised Helper, I cannot have more 
than one in each constituency. Another point that is 
very important is that the Helpers should clearly intimate 
in every case when it is inconvenient for them to be 
identified publicly as my Helper. I should prefer in all 
eases, other things being equal, to have Helpers who 
were in a position to be proud of helping me; but in 
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some cases, notably when the Helpers are members of a 
force like the Royal Irish Constabulary, this is impossible. 
Still, it is an ideal to be aimed at, and, other things being 
equal, I would always give the preference to a Helper 
who would not object to seeing his name and address in 
the Review rather than one who wished to do good by 
stealth, and would be inconvenienced by finding it publicly 
known. What I propose to do when the returns are tole- 
rably complete, and I receive no objections from any of the 
Helpers, would be to forward direct from the office, to those 
whose names are entered as the most helpful, the circular 
explaining the aims and objects of the Association of 
Helpers, and intimating that their names and addresses 
have been sent to me as the most helpful by So-and-So, 
who has offered to act as Helper for me in this con- 
stituency. By this means each one of those persons 
named as the most helpful would be aware that he had 
been so picked out by our Helper, and it would also act 
as an introduction to the Helper and put him into rela- 
tions with all the others. I do not propose otherwise to 
publish the names of the most helpful—they will be 
registered in our office. Any Helper in any constituency 
will te welcome to the information contributed by the 
other Helpers; but it is obvious that it would be no small 
matter to print and circulate the addresses of some six 
or seven thousand persons. 

One or two Helpers have written to ask what is the 
object of obtaining the names of the most helpful persons. 
But this is too obvious. It is not in order to victimise 
them, but to enable us to know where we can find 
when occasion arises the persons who all over the country 
would be most likely to be willing to lend a hand to put 
any particular piece of good work through. I have 
received some inquiries from readers in the Colonies. 
Our Association of Helpers, although primarily rooted 
in the British Isles, nevertheless will in time, I hope, 
become co-extensive with the English-speaking world. 
The questions of Form B would haidly suit the cireum- 
stances of many Colonial communities, but I shall be very 
glad to have applications from those who are willing to 
help in any part of the English-speaking world. Special 
forms would, however, have to be prepared for those 
who reside outside the English-speaking area, There is 
certainly room for useful work in the English-speaking 
communities that are to be found in foreign lands; but 
that is a further development which need not be discussed 
at present. 

The following are the constituencies from which I have 
received offers of help :— 


Aston Manor ENGLAND. Glamorganshire (Mid, 

Bath ¢ Cornwall (Mid, North- Kast and Rhondda) 

Bedford East, North-West, and Gloucester 

Berks Sve and East) — South-Hast) Grimsby 

Birkenhead Coventry Halifax 

Birmingham (3 applica- Cumberland (Cocker- Hampshire (New Fores: 
tions) mouth) and Andover) 

Bolton Darlington Hanley 

Bradford Denbighshire (East) Herefordshire (North, 

Brecknockshire tby : South and East) 

Brighton Derbyshire (Chesterfield Huddersfield 

Bristol (3 applications) and West) Hull (2 applications) 

Bucks (Mid) Devonport } Hythe 

Cambridge Devonshire (South) Ipswich 


Carmarthenshire (East) Dorsetshire (South) Kent (South-West, East, 
Carnarvon (Pwllheli, Dover West, Isle of Thanet) 


North and South) Durham (Rishop Auck- Lancashire (Chorley, 


Cheltenham land, Barnard Castle, Darwen, Eccles, Mid- 

Cheshire (Altrincham, and Houghton-le- dleton, Prestwich, 
Crewe, Knutsford, Wir- Spring) Radcliffe - cum - Farn- 
ral) Essex (Mid and East) worth, Stretford, South- 


Colchester Exeter port) 
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. Encraxp—continued, 
Leeds (5 applications) Portsmonth Walsall 
Leicester tadnorshire Warwickshire (South- 
Lincoln Reading East and South-West) 


Liverpool (7 applications) Rochdale 


Wednesbury 
Manchester (3 applica- Rochester 


Westmoreland ( Appleby 


tions) Salford (South ard West) an! Kendal) 
Merioneihshire Scarborough Wigan 
Middlesbro’ Salop (Mid, South and Wight, I. of 
Middlesex (Brentford, West) Wilts (North-West and 
Ealing, Uxbridge) Somersetshire (South and West) 
Monmouth West) Wolverhampton (1 appli- 
Monmouthshire (West) Southampton cation) 
Morpeth Staffs. (West, Hands- Worcestershire (North 


Newcastle-on-Tyne worth, and Kingswin- 
Norfolk (South-West ford) 


and South) 
Yarmouth, Great 


and Kast) Stockport York City 
Northampton Stockton-on-Tees Yorkshire (Holderness, 
Northumberland (Ber- Suffolk (South) Howdenshire, Cleve- 

wick) Sunder and land, Richmond, 
Notts (Newark) Surrey (Mid, North-East, Thirsk, Doncaster, Os- 
Oldham North- West, South- goldcross, Pudsey, 
Pembroke and Haver- East, and South-West) Ripon, Sowerby, Spen 

fordwest Sussex (South-West) Valley) 
Pembrokeshire Swansea Town Isle of Man 
Plymouth Wakefield Jersey 

Losxpoy. 


Barnsbury, N. 
Hargrove Park, N. 
Brentford, W. Arundel Stre ‘t, W.C. 
Great Woodstock St., W. Parker Street, W.C. 
Queen’s Park, W- Commercia! Street, E. 
Maryleboue Road, W. Kast Dulwich, S.E. 
Gunnersbury, W. St. John’s, S.E. 
Greenwich 


SCOTLAND. 


Wandsworth Common, Lewisham 

S.W. Southwark (Rotherhitae) 
Whitechapel 
West Ham 
Kingston Hill, S.W. 
Leyton, E. 
Russell Sq., W.C. 


Aberdeen Glasgow Orkney 

Aberdeenshire (West) | Haddiugtonshire Peebles and Selkirk 

Argyllshire Inverness Burghs Perthshire (East and 

Banffshire Lanarkshire (North-East West) 

Buteskire and Govan) Ross and Cromarty 

Dumfries Leith Burghs Roxburglishire 

Edinburgh Midlothian Shetland 

Fifeshire (West) Montrose Burghs Sutherlandshire 
IRELAND. 


Antrim (North) 
Belfast (5 applications) 


Dublin Co. (South) 
Galway (North) 


Meith (North) 
Queen’s Co. (Leix) 


Cavan (Kast) Kerry (East and North) ‘Tipperary (Mid = and 
Cork City Kildare (South) North) 

Cork (West) Leitrim (South and Tyrone (North) 

Donegal ( North) North) Waterford City 


Down (North) 


Limerick Co. (West) Westmeath (South) 
Dublin City 


Mayo (North and West) Wexford (South) 
ABROAD. 

Paris (2) 

Zug (Switzerland) 


Canada (5) 
South Africa (1) 


Maieira 


THE PRIZE COMPETITION FOR AN IDEAL 
LIBRARY OF ONE HUNDRED BOOKS. 


In our last issue, by an annoying mistake for which I 
might offer explanations but no justification, I summed 
up the result of the competition for the best list of one 
hundred books for an ideal home library as if the com- 
petitors had entered, not for three prizes of five guineas, 
three guineas, and two guineas, which were offered, but 
for £10 which was offered for a similar prize in the 
same month. The error was discovered before the money 
was.paid, but not in time to stop the press. The announce- 
ment made last month; that the first prize was won by 
Alex. R. McFarlane, 24, Afton Place, Baxter Park Ter- 
race, Dundee, is correct, but the value of the prize is five 
guineas and not £10. The second and third prizes 
respectively were won by George Ernest Arundel, 139, 
Evering Road, Stoke Newington, N., and Miss Ethel A, 
Hooper, 2, Beacon Terrace, Falmouth. 





TE progress made in recent years in the teaching of 
French language and literature in France is suggestively 
described in the American Hducational Review for Feb- 
ruary, by J. Tex'e, of Lyons University. He puts in a 
strong plea for a phouetic reform of the language. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGE BY LETTER-WRITING. 

Last month I sent out circulars to about five hundred 
teachers and educational establishments calling attention 
to M. Mieille’s scheme, and appealing for their co-opera- 
tion and support. I regret to say that the response has 
been much more general in France than it has been in 
this country. M. Colin, of the Revue Universitaire, reports 
to me that, beside the three hundred additional names of 
stud2nts which he sent in this month, he has the names 
of one thousand boys, for whom I have hitherto been 
unable to find English correspondents. We might to 
some extent stop the gap with English girls who are 
willing to correspond with Frenck boys; but at present 
this proposition has not been approved in France, and we 
must wait until the teachers in this country wake up to a 
sense of the advantages which this scheme offers. 

I will explain once more the manner in which the 
scheme is worked. M. Colin, of the Revue Universitaire, 
draws up at the end of each month a list of the French 
pupils, boys and girls, divided into senior and junior 
classes, who are desirous of corresponding with English 
students of French. From the applications sent in to 
me, I fill in opposite the names of the French scholars 
the names and the numbers of a corresponding number 
of English pupils, taking care, as far as possible, to 
secure that the students in any one centre in France are 
supplied with correspondents from as many different 
places as possible in England. These lists, with the 
names of French and English correspondents, are published 
in full in the Revue Universitaire. The French student 
must write the first letter, and the English pupil will 
learn, for the first time, by receiving a letter from France 
who has been allotted to him or her as a correspondent. 

The Review or Reviews, not being an exclusively 
educational publication, and having a very wide general 
circulation, is unable to find space to publish the list. 
This, however, is not necessary, as the initiative of corre- 
spondence rests with our French friends. Letters from 
France will mostly be addressed to the schools in order 
to economise space, and to avoid the publication of long 
addresses and lists. Applicants are requested to state 
their age and sex. I am also asked by M. Mieille to 
request teachers and others not to write to him, as he is 
overwhelmed with correspondence and has no time to 
answer the letters. It is impossible to personally answer 
all the letters that have been sent in; but ifany mistake 
or oversight has occurred, correspondents are invited to 
let me know by postcards, which will have my prompt 
attention. 

Various suggestions have been made for developing 
this system, such as by the exchange of photographs, and, 
also, it is even suggested that stamp-collecting might 
form an object of international interest common to pupils 
of both countries. The principals, directors, and head 
teachers can correspond direct with the principals and 
directors of French schools when once their pupils enter 
into correspondence. If the choice of correspondents is 
not approved, communications might be made between 
the heads of the schools who wish for a change in this 
respect. Those who desire to correspond with persons 
who closely resemble themselves in tastes, opinions, and 
position in life had better advertise in Le Frangais, 
the journal of the Société Nationale des Professeurs 
de Francais en Angleterre, of 20, Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

It is only just to mention that M. Sevrette, professor 
of the Lycée, Chartres, established a correspondence club 
three and a half years ago, but, as he was working it 
alone and single-handed, he was unable to organise it on 
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the comprehensive scale. which is. now being attempted ; 
but he succeeded in putting a large number of French 
boys in communication with as many in England. 

The Practical Teacher, that admirable monthly which 
is so widely circulated and deservedly esteemed by the 
teaching profession, has taken up the idea, and in 
the March number issues an-appeal to teachers to take 

rt in this international correspondence arrangement. 

he. Practical Teacher says that, when they read the 
notice of the scheme in the January number, they— 
thought, now here is something which can be turned to 
account for the good of our readers. For the assistance of 
teachers who are wishful to improve their knowledge of French 
no plan can be better. No class of learners can more readily 
understand its value, nor can any adopt it with more confident 
hope of a successful result. An arrangement has accordingly 
been made by which, while the applications for the admission 
of school children to the scheme will be centralised at the 
office.of the Review or Reviews, and thence communicated to 
M. Armand Colin, who is co-operating at Paris with M. Mieille, 
the applications from teachers will be received at the oftice of 
The Practical Teacher, and we undertake, working in concert 
with Mr. Stead, to send them to the editor of the Revue Uni- 
wersitaire and M. Mieille to be dealt with in France. Enve- 
lopes should be addressed : Int. Corr. for teachers, c/o Elitor, 
Office of The Practical Teacher, 33, Paternoster Row, London. 

The Revue Universitaire for February declares that the 
idea of international correspondence between scholars has 
achieved a success which they hardly dared to hope. 
The entire press has received it with sympathy, and the 
most influential and most widely circulated journals of 
all opinions have approved of the scheme, without 
reserve. Among those from which it quotes are the 
Temps, the Annales Politiques et Littéraires,the Figaro, 
the latter of which has the kindness to speak of Mr. stead 
as “un des hommes les plus pratiques qu’ait produit la 
race Anglo-Saxonne,” who by the immense publicity of 
the Review or Reviews made known the proposal to 
five parts of the world. The Journal proposes the 
development of the scheme in a direction which has 
already been advocated—namely, correspondence between 
young women and young men. This, however, some- 
what scares the Revue Universitaire, and we shall not 
perhaps go so far as that. Professors and parents alike 
acclaim the idea with enthusiasm. The Revue Univer- 
sitaire makes a special appeal for more applications 
for girls, and announces that it is receiving applications 
both from Saxony, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 
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LIST OF JHE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review.—Burns and Oates. 
4 dols. perannum. Jan. 
Cardinal Lavigerie. Wilfrid C. Robinson. 
The Chippewas and Ottawas; Father Baraga’s Books in Their Language. 
Richard R. Elliott. 
The Reign of Louis IX. of France. Dr. Reuben Parsons. 
Aspects of Pessimism. Rev. James Kendal. 
Church and State. R. J. M. 
Hypothetics. Rev. Ernest R. Hull. 
Protestants and Authority in Religion. F. W. Grey. 
‘The Clergy and the Social Problem. Rev. George Tyrrell. 
The Protest of Common Sense against Some Common Nonsense. 
Rossman. 
The Meaning of Scriptura! Numbers. 


Vincent D 
Rev. Joseph H. Rockwell. 


March. 
Rev. E. Maule Cole. 


Antiquary.—Elliot Stock. 61. 

On the Recent Opening of a Tumulus in Yorkshire. 
The Horse in Relation to Water-Lore. 
Hardwick Hall. Continued. Illustrated. Georg» Bailey. 
Notes on Some Annual Customs of the Abruzzi Peasantry. 

Architectural Record.—(Quarterly.) 14, Vesey Street, New York. 

25 cents. March. 

Jean Schopfer. 


G. M. Godden. 


Modern Decoration. Illustrated. 

The Villas of Rome. Illustrated. Marcus T. Reynolds. 

Sicily, the Garden of the Mediterranean. T[llustrated Albert M. Whitman. 

Corner Houses in Paris. Illustrated. P. Frantz Marcou. 

The Cathedrals of Provence. Illustrated. Barr Ferree. 

The Works of Henry Janeway Hardenbergh. Illustrated. 
Schuyler. 


Montgomery 


Constructive Asymmetry in Mediwval Italian Churches. Illustrated. Wm. 
H. Goodyear. 
Architectural Review.—Effingham House, Arundel Street. 61. Feb. 


The Cartoons at South Kensington. Illustrated. W. E. F. Britten. 
Japanese Architecture. Illustrated. E. F. Strange. 


T. G.'Jackson. Illustrated. C. E. Mallows. 
1s. March. 


lex. H. Japp. 
Charles W. Wood. 


Argosy.—R. Bentley. 
Mrs, Henry Wood; After Ten Years. Dr. A 
The Valley of the Rhone. Continued. Illustrated. 
March. 


Art Journal.—J. S. Virtue and Co. 1s. 61. 


“Angelica Kauffman and Sir Joshua Reynolds,” after Miss Margaret Dickse*- 


Artin the Home. Illustrated. W. Scott Morton. 
The Collection of George McCulloch. Illustrated. 
Glen Affaric. Illustratei. Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Arthur Sanderson ; a Northern Art Patron. Continued. 
Monkhouse. 
George Paul Chalmers. 


A. L. Baldry. 


Illustrated. Cosmo 


Illustrated. Edward Pinnington. 


Artist.—Constable and Co. 464. Feb. 
The Younger Madox Browns. Lllustrated. Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Recollections of William Morris. Illustrated. 
M. Lachenal; French Ceramist. Illustrated. 
March. 
Mrs. Orpen. 


Atalanta.—10, Paternoster.Row. 64. 
Sir Walter Raleigh ; a Famous Adventurer. Illustrated. 
Princely Poetesses. Illustrated. Laura A. Smith. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay and Bird. 1s. 
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Mr. Cleveland as President. Prof. Woodrow Wilson. 
The Good and the Evil of Industrial Combination. Arthur T. Hadley. 
Legislative Shortcomings in America. Francis C. Lowell. 
Cheerful Yesterdays. Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgiuson. 
My Sixty Days in Greece. Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve. 
The Planet Venus in the Light of Recent Discoveries. 
The Rational Study of the Classics. Irving Babbitt. 


Avenue.—Simpkin Marshall. 34. March. 
Jean Baptiste Andre Godin. With Portrait. M. Bernadot. 
In Italy with, Robert and Mrs. Browning. Illustrated. Prof. W. Hall-Griffin. 


Badminton Magazine.—Longmans. 1s. March. 
The Future of Fox-Hunting. Illustrated... C. E. A. L. Rumbeld. 
The Homing Pigeon. Illustrated. W. Bancroft.” 
The Rules of Billfirds. ,With Diagram. A. H. Boyd. 
Old Sporting Prints. Continued$ Illustrated. _ Hedley Peek. 
Tarpon Fishing. Illustratel. Hermione Murphy-Grimshaw. 
The Red-Deer of‘ Norway. Illustrated. H. Seton-Karr 
The Wild Goats of the Cheviots. _ Illustrated. “Abel Chapman. 


March. 


Percival Lowell. 


Bankers’ Magazine,—Waterlow and Sons. 1s 61. March. 
Can Banks compete for the Transmission of Small Sums of Money with the 
Post Office ? 
British Railways in 1896. Wm. J. Stevens. 
The Bank of England. Illustrated. Continued. 
The McKinley Horoscope. W. R. Lawson. 
Gilbart Lectures on Banking. 
Insurance Legislation as to Married Women. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Blackwood. 2s. 6d. March. 
Gordon’s Staff-Officer at Khartim. 
Some Plantation Memories. A. G. Bradley. 
Woman in Politics. T. P. W. 
Kiifiristan and the Kiifirs. Major J. Broadfoot. 
Saladin and King Richard: the Eastern Question in the Twelfth Century. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. R. Conder. 


The Goat; His Usefal Qualities, and how He came by Them. Dr. Lonis 
Robinson. 
Recent Naval Biography and Criticism. 
Disraeli vindicated. Frederick Greenwood. 
The Political Prospect. 
Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6d. Feb. 15 


The American Mercantile Marine Customs Tariff and Regulations of the 


German South-West African Protectorate. 
Bookman.—Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. Feb. 

Miss Winifred Lucas. With Portrait. 

New Light on the Bront#s in Ireland. 


Illustrated. Dr. William Wright. 


Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 
Washington Irving. Illustrated. M. A. De Wolfe Hewe. 


William Dean Howells. With Portrait. Harry T. Peck. 
Old Boston Booksellers. Illustrated. Edwin M. Bacon. 


Bookman.— America. 20 cents. Feb. 


Canadian Magazine,—Ontario Publishing Co., Toronto. 25 cents. 
Feb 

With Portraits. George Stewart. 

Clive Phillipps- Wolley. 
Illustrated. C. H. Mac- 


rhe Premiers of Quebec since 1867 
Mining Development in British Columbia. 
british America’s Golden Gateway to the Orient. 
kintosh. 

Goll is King. Tllustrated. Wm. Hamilton Merritt. 
Sir William ©. Van Horne. With Portraits. Frank Yeigh. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. With Portrait. David C. Murray. 
Is There a Limit to Democracy? James H. Vickery. 


Cape Illustrated Magazine.—Dennis Edwards and Co., 19, Long Street, 
Cape Town. 61. Jan 


A Zulu Wedding. Illustrated. J. E. Middlebrook. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassell. 6d. March. 
With a Camera in the Clouds: an Aéronaut’s Voyage from Paris to Agen. 
[llustrated.« Maurice Farman. 
A Day with the Hounds. ' Illustrated, 
Remarkable Stories of Ghosts at Home. Illustrated. E.S. Lang Buckland. 
The Poet Laureate at Home. Illustrated. *‘‘ One of His Friends.” 
The Court of Denmark. Illustrated. Mary Spencer Warren. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Bedford Street, Strand. 1s. F 

The Whitehead Automobile Torpedo. Illustrated. R. B. Moyer. 
Steamboats on Western American Rivers. Illustrated. Wm. H. Bryan. 
Ancient Pompeiian Boilers. Illustrated. W. T. Bonner. 
Electric Switching Locomotives. Lllustrated. E, H. Mullin 
The Bazin Roller Boat. Ilustrated. Jobaunes H. Cuntz. 
Electricity in Agriculture. Illustrated. John Mctthie 
Electric Ship Lighting. Mlustrated. E.G. Bernard. 
Water Purification and Filtration in the United States. 

Albert R. Leeds. 
Sebastian Z. de Ferranti. 


Catholic World.—Catholic Publishing Co., Liverpool. 1s. 
Dwellings of the Poor and Their Morality. George McDermot. 
The Church as a Geographical Society. Charles‘“H. McCarthy. 

A Study iu Shakespearean Chronology. Appleton Morgan. 

Notre Dame de Fourvieres. Lllustrated. E. Endres. 

Intemperance and Pauperism. Rev. F. W. Howard. 

Mount armel and the Carmelites. Illustrated. 
Century Magazine.—Macmillan. 

Our Fellow-Citizen of the White Flouse. Illustrated. C. C. Buel. 

Special Features of the Congressional Library. Illustrated. A. R. Spofford. 

The Decorations in the New Congressional Library. Illustrated. William A. 

* Coffin. 


B. Fletcher Robinson. 


Iliustrated. Dr 


Illustrated. H. Scholey. 


Feb. 


1s. 4d. March. 
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Campaigning with Grant. Continued. Illustrated. Horace Porter. 
Inauguration Scenes and Incidents. Illustrate. Joseph B. Bishop. 
Nelson at Trafalgar. LIllust:ated. Captain A. T. Mahan. 

The Art of Large Giving: George Iles. 


Some Wricers of Good Letters. Royal Coz.issoz. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. 
Soldiers I have met. Rev. E. J. Hardy. 
Bagdad. H. Valentine Geere. 
The Founding of St. Petersburg. Frei Whishaw. 
John Thompson of Duddington. 
The ‘‘Cure” at Carlsbad. 
The Great Siberian Railway. 


7d. March. 


Jobn Gediie. 


Chautauquan.—kKegan Paul. 10s. 101, per ann. Feb. 
Masterpieces of French Painting. Illustrated. Horace Townsend. 
The French Army and Navy. H. W. Raymond. 

Louis XIV. and His Time. Prof. Richard Hudson. 
The Commercial Geography of Europe. Cyrus C. Adams. 
Social Life in Modern Greece. Prof. Edward Capps. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer. —Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square. 6d. March. 
Nupe, Africa; Past Endeavours and Present Opportunities. Dr. C. F. 
Harford-Battersby. 
Visits to the Basa Country from Lokoja, Africa. Archdeacon Dobinson. 
Statistics of the Work in Uganda. Bishop 7 a. 
Daily Life on the Arctic Circle. Rev. E. J. I 
Classical Review.—David Nutt. 3s. Feb. 
Pylos and Sphacteria. R.M. Burrows. 
Contested Etymologies. E. W. Fay. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hodder and <p 61. March. 
The Apostle’s Prayer for the Colussians. Rev. Dr. H. C. G. Moule. 
The ye Character of the Book of Common Prayer. “Coutinue 1. Rev. 
J. Ashton. 
Johannes ‘Tauler, the Medieval Mystic. Continued. 
Contemporary Review.—Isbister. 2s. 6d. March. 


‘The Chartered Company in South Afriea. Rev. John Mackenzie. 

The House of Commons and Its Leader. Herbert Paul. 

Some Recent English Theologians ; Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, Jowett, Hatch. 
Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. 

Oar War-Ships. William Allan. 

The Pronunciation of Greek in England. J. Gennadius. 

The Famine in My Garden. Phil Robinson. 

An Irish Channel Tunnel. With Map. J. Ferguson Walker. 

Life ina French Commune. Robert Donal. 

Ten Yeurs of Millionaires. H.S. MacLauchlan. 

Free Church Unity ; the New Movement. Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smith, Elder and Co, 1s. March. 
‘The Death of Queen Elizabeth: an Anniversary Study. Sidney Lee. 
Picturesqueness in History. Bishop Creighton. 
The Irish School of Oratory. J. F. Taylor. 
Ten Days at Court ; the Emperor Nicholas’s Visit in June 1844. 

Murray. 

Two African Days’ Entertainments. Miss Mary Kingsley. 
Notes on Lerd Leighton. Giovanni Costa, 
The Queen against Dr. Pritchard; a Famous Trial. 


Cosmopolis.—T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 61. 
John Stuart Mill, 1869-1873. Sir Charles W. Dilke. 
Literary Recollections. Continued. Prof. F. Max Miiller. 
Madame Blanc Bentzon as a Romance Writer.. Mdlle. Y. Blaze de Bury. 
Unpublished Letters by Ivan Tourguéneff. 
The House of Andrea Mantegna at Mantua, and His Picture ‘ The Triumph of 
Cesar” at Hampion Court. 
The Conferences of Aix-la-Chapelle, from the Unpublished Correspondence of 
Cardinal Richelieu. R. de Cisternes. 
The American Universities. 
The History of the Modern State. 
Turkish Reform after Forty Years. H. Vambéry. 
Ibsen’s ‘* John Gabriel Borkman.” Alfred F. von Berger. 


Cosmopolitan,.—Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
The American Ostrich. Illustrate]. W. M. Gray. 
Winter Days in Florence. Illustrated. Edgar Fawcett. 
The State Lottery in Germany ; a Fool’s Paradise. Illustrated. 
Schierbrand. 
Actress aided by Camera. Illustrated. 
Night and Sleep and Rest. Illustrated. 
Pilgrims; Poem. Sir Lewis Morris. 


Dial.—315, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Science and the National Government. 
Feb. 16. 


Sir Charles 


J. B. Atlay. 
March. 


Rudolph Sohm. 


74d. Feb. 


Wolf von 


Daniel Frohman. 
Myron Reed. 


10 cents, Feb. 1. 


Shakespeare in France. 


Educational Review.—(London). 157, 
Mrs. Sophie Bryant. With Portrait. 
March. 
Mrs. Henry Sidgwick and Newnham. With Portrait. 
Wanted, a Guild of Efficient Private Schools. Rev. J. 0. Bevan. ee 
Professional Examinations for Teachers. , 


Strand. 64. Feb. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Educational Review. eo a. yr t tg Holt and Co. New York. 
ls. 8d, 

Child-Study for Superintendents deaths’ “ Lukens. 

The Teaching of the French Language and Literature in France. J. Texte. 
Recent Centralizing Tendencies iu State Kducational Administration. Con- 

tinued. William C. Webster. 

Courses in Psycho'ogy for Norm il Schools. 
School Organisation. Ellwood P, Cubberley. 
A Rectorial Election at the Scottish Universities. 


Engineering Magazine.—G. Tucker, Salisbury Court. 1s. Feb. 
The Early Promise of American Maritime Power. Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Standardizing the Testing of Iron and Steel. With Diagrams, P. Kreuz- 

pointner. 

Some Important Mining Tunnels of Colorado. Tilustrated. 
The Relations of Good Paving to Street-Cleaning. 

Electric Central Stations versus Isolated Plants. k. 8 
Pioneer Locomotives in England ani America. 


Continued. Lightner Witmer. 


Thomas Tonge. 


Tale. 


Illustrated. Alfred Mathews. 


The Advantages of Mechanical Stoking in the Modern Engine-Room. Lilus- 
trated. A. E. Outerbridge. 
The Architecture of American Government Buildings. Illustrated. Wm. 


Martin Aiken. 
Pre-eminent Success of the Differential Piece-Rate System. Henry Roland. 
Nickel-Steel in Metallurgy, Mechanics, aud Armour. H. W. Raymond. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Strand. 6d. March. 
Pithecanthropus Eiectus ; the ‘‘ Missiug Link” at Last. Illustrated. W. K. 
Marischa 

Pictures from the Life of Nelson. Continued. Illustrated. Clark Russell. 

The ** Martha Washington” Case. Illustrated. Lida Rk. McCabe. 

Some Famous Giants. Illustrated. W. Gordon Smythies. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Garden. Illustrated. Frances H. Low. 
Expositor.—Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. March. 


Israel in Egypt and the Exodus; with reference to Professor Flinders Petrie’s 
Recent Discovery. Professor James Orr. 

Dr. Hatch’s ‘* Essays in Biblical Greek.’’ Dr. Hort. 

Three Notes on the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

Pauline Chronology. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 


Expository Times.—Simpkin, Marshall. 64. March. 
An Archeological Commentary on Genesis. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew. Rev. Hope W. Hogg. 
Frederick Field. Rev. John H. Burn. 


Fireside Magazine.—7, Paternoster Square. 61. 
A Ramble in Cornwall and a Visit to the Buried Churches. 
Burnett. 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman and Hall. 2s. 61. March. 
An Open Letter to Arthur James Balfour. ‘*A Most Loyal Supporter.” 
A Study of Turkish Finance. ‘A Turkish Patriot.” 
The Genius of Gabriele D’Annunzio. Ouida. 
Workers’ Insurance Legislation in Germany. 
Our Gentlemanly Failures. S. H. Jeyes. 
Justice for the Taxpayer. Hugh Chisholm. 
Joris Karl Huysmans. Gabriel Mourey. 
China’s Present and Future. Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 
Edward Gibbon the Man. J. C. Bailey. 
Lord Salisbury and the Eastern Question. 
Mr. Rhodes’s Speeches. Edward Dicey. 
Forum,.—24, Bedford Street, Strand. 1s. 6d. 
Future of the Democratic Organisation in the United States. 
Hill. 
The Present and Future of Cuba. Fidel G. Pierra. 
Evils to be Remedied in Our American Consular Service. 
Rockhill. 
Ladies’ Clubs in London. Miss Alice Zimmern. 
The Results of Cardinal Satolli’s Mission. Rev. Dr. Edward McGlyun. 
Economy of Time in Teaching. - Dr. J. M. Rice. 
Speedy Financial and Currency Reform Imperative in the United States. 
Charles N. Fowler. 
The Cure for a Vicious Monetary System in the United States. W. A. 
Peffer. 
Poe’s Opinion of “‘ The Raven.” Joel Benton. 
The Criminal in the Open. , ae Flynt. 
The New Memoirs of Edward Gibbon. Frederic Harrison. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—42, Bond Street, New York. 
25 cents. March. 
Ninety-Seven Years in the White House, Illustrated. Joanna R. Nicholls. 
‘The Great Lincoln Inauguration. IJliustrated. A. Oakey Hall. 
Vassar College. Illustrated. Blanche A. Jones. 
‘The Elephants of Kings. Illustrated. Charles F. Holder. 
Some Natives of North Africa. Illustrated. Frederick A. Ober. 
General Robert E. Lee. Continued. Edmund J. Lee. 
A Thousand Miles up the Amazon. [llustratel. Clarence B. Riker, 
St. Louis. Illustrated. Charles T. Logan. 
Free Review.—Swan Sonnenschein. 1s. 
The Church and Evolution. W. T. Husband. 
The Blasphemy Laws. Frederick Verinder. 
Arthur Hugh Clough. Char'es F. Newcombe. 
The S:xon and the Celt. Joseph M. Wheeler. 
Imperial Federation and Imperial Policy. Arthur Cross. 
Literature proscribed Wy Podsnap. E. 8, Galbraith. 
“Inverted Humanitirianism.” Henry S, Salt and Geoffrey Mortimer. 


Prof. J. A. Robinson. 


March. 
Rey. William 


Henriette Jastrow. 


‘* Diplomaticus.” 


‘eb. ~ 
Senator D. B. 


William W. 


March. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, —Chatto ani Winlus. 1s, March. 
On Behalf of Birds. Robin Bir.lilove. 
Walter Pater. Rev. Stunley Addleshaw. 
Donna Pietra. and Dante. Edmund G. Gardner. 
Bexhill-on-Sea. Dr. Yorke-Davies. 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel. W. A. Fox. 
Separate Creation. W. T. Freem nu. 
ln Subterranean Caves in Yorkshire. Walter Wood. 

Geographical Journa!l.—t, Savile Row. 23. Feb. 


A Journey in the Marotse and Mashikoluinbwe Countries, Africa. With Mup 
and [Hustratiohs.. Capt. A. St. Hill Gibbons, 

Explorations in Mysia. With Map aud Lilustrations. J. 
H. M. Anthony. 

The Jubilee of the Hakluyt Society. 

Notes on a Journey round Mount Masawa or Elgon. 
Hobley. 

The Suppusel Discovery of South America before 1448 and the Critical 
Metho 1s of the Historians of Geographical Discovery. J. Batalli-Reis. 


Geological Magazine.—Dulau. 1s, 61. Feb, 

Geology of Manchester, Sheffield, and Liucolushire Railway Exteusion. 

trated. G. Fox-Strangways. 
The ‘‘Great Submergence ” Ag :in. 

Girl’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. 61, 

In Hohevloh Laud. Illustrated. Eleonore d’E. Keeliug. 
Profitable Duck-Keeping. T. Wilson-Wilson. 
Our Girls A-Wheel. Miss N. G. Bacon. 
On Pottery-Makiug. Illustrate. Gertraie Harraden, 
The Binding of a Book. Illustrated. Frank Hird. 
What is the London County Council doing fur Girls ? 


A. R. Munro and 


With Diagram. C. W. 


lllus- 
Dugali Bell. 
Mar-h. 


Continue. 


Lily Watson, 


Good Words.—Isbister. 61. March. 
Winter in Scottish Poetry. Flo-ence MacCunn. 
The Kepplestone Picture Collection. Illustrated. I. M. W. 
The Portraits of William the Silent. Illustrated. Mrs. Lecky. 


In a Hospital Receiving Room. Illustrated. Lu:ian Sorrel. 
Letters aud Letter Writers. Canoa Gee, 


Chartres. Illustrated. Sophia Be.le. 
23, Hatton Street, Fleet Street. 61. March. 


The Ejitor. 
R. Blathwayt. 


Gr2at Thoughts.— 
With Portrait. 
With Port ait. 
The Editor. 
With Portrait. 


Dr. George Macdonald. 
Dr. Guinness Rogers ; Interview. 
Hugh Latimer. With Portrait. 
Sir arthur Ar.old; Luterview. 


Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. 1s. 


Mexico; the Awakening of a Nation. Continued. LllustrateJ. 
Lummis. 

Astronomical Progress of the Century. 

Heury Q. Marquand. Illustratel. E. 


R. Blathwayt. 
March. 
Charles F. 


Tilustrated. 
A. Alexander. 


Dr. Henry S. Williams, 


Prepare iness fur Naval War. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 

Decadence of the New England Deep-Sea Fisheries. Illustrate]. Joseph W. 
Collins. 

The Last of a Great Black Nation in South Africa. Illustrated. Poultney 
Bigelow. 

Home and Country.—66, Centre Street. New York. 10 cents. Feb, 
Carl Marr in Munich. Illustrated. Edward T. Heyn. 
Whirt and Its Masters. Continued. Llustrated. R. Frederic Foster. 


England as a Field for Artists. Illustrated. Charles Turner. 
Homiletic Review.—Fuak an! Wagnalls. 1s. Feb. 
The Indispensableaess of Systematic Theology to the” Preacher. 
Warfield. 
The Missionary Problem. Dr. E. Fitch Burr. 
House.—‘‘ Queen” Office. 61. 
In the Days of Thomas Chippendale. Illustrated. 
Josiah Wedgwood and His Wares. Illustrated. 
Two Embroidery Desigas aud How to Work Them. 
Tambour. 
Humanitarian.—34, Paternoster Row. 6d. March. 
The Social Customs of the Zulus; Interview with Miss Colenso. 
trait. Sarah A. Tooley. 
Bjsrnstjerne Bjirnson. Robert H. Sherard. 
Famines; England’s and [ndia’s Peril. Andrew Reid. 
Women’s Suffrage in “‘ The Queen’s Year.” Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. 
The Future of the Spiritual Man ‘* Hermes.” 
Benedict Spinoza. W. B. Wallace. 
A Scientific View of Ghosts. W. E. Ord. 


Idler.—Chatto and Windus. 1s. 
Life of Napoleon III aArchibali Forbes. 
Seppings Wright, Artist ; Illustrated. Roy Compton. 
India.—84, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 61. March. 
The Famine in India. Sir W. Wedderburn and Others. 


Investors’ Review. —29, Paternoster Row. 1s. 


‘Peace, Peace” and Lavish Warlike Expenditure. 

What does the Indian Famiue mean? 

Is the Rate-payiug Worm turning? : ree 
One-Man Companies. George Rae Fraser. 


Prof. B. B. 


March. 
** Connoisseur.” 
** Bric-a-Brac.” 


Illustrated. Madame 


With Por- 


Feb. 


Continue |. 
Interview. 


March, 
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Irish Ecclesiastical Resord.—2 1, Nassau Street, Dublin. 
la, Feb. 
Irish Immigration to the United States. Cardinal Gibbons. 
The Index in [reland. Rev. Dr. W. M‘Donald. 
Who was the Author of “The Imitatioa of Christ?” 
Francis R. Cruise. 

Ar-hbishop Ussher. Rev. N. Murphy. 

Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gill, O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ivrea, Italy. James Coleman. 


Journal of the Manchester Geographical Sostety.—(Quatecty: y 
16, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. 53. Fe 
The Men di Country, and Some of the Custom; an Characteristics of its People. 
With Map and [liustrations Rev. William Vivian. 
The Results of the Ashasti Expedition, 1895-96. 
Maxwell. 
The Niger River and Territories. 
The Work of the Hausa Asso-iatioa. 
Uganda. Kev. F. C. Smith. 
Journal of G2ology.—Luzac. 50cents. Jan-Feb. 
Comparison of the Carboniferous ani Permian Formations of Kansas and 
Nebraska. Lllustratei. Charles 8, Prosser 
Evidences of Receat Elevation of the Southera Cuast of Baffin’s Land. 
L. Watson. 
The Bracciano, Cerveteri an Tolfa Regions in Italy. Henry S. Washington. 
Mode of Formation of Tiil as illustrate! by the Kausas Drift of Northern 
Illinois. With Diagram. Oscar H. Hershey. 
The Geology of the San Francisco Peninsula. Harold W. Fairbanks. 


Journal of the Royal Colonia! Institute.—The Institute, 
+ Northumberland Avenue. 61. Feb. 
Sir Silney Shippard. 


Coatinuel. Sir 


61. March, 


With Map. Sir W. 
With Map. J. Hamp lea Jackson. 
With Map. Rev. W! Robiusoa. 


Thomas 


The A Iministration of Justice in South Africa. 
Cyprus and Its Possibilities. Charles Christian. 
Journal of the — United S2rvics peethation.—it, Great 

George Stre-t, 5.W. 23 Feb 
Major-General Robert Ross. With Portrait. R tedden. 
On the Employment of Retired Biueja:kets, Solliers, and Marines. Major- 
General J. M. D. Mvoly. 
The Invasion of England; 
Harrison. 
Notes on Tactics for Ships, and Weapons of the Present Day. With Diagrams 
Captain H. J. May. 
Knowledge.—326, High Holborn. 61. March. 
Fridtjof Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North.” Illustratel. Harry F, Witherby. 
The Victorian Era in Geography. With Maps. Dr. Hagh R. Mill. 
The Origin of Some Domestic Animals. R. Ly dekker. 
On the Vegetation and Sume of the Vegetable Proluctions of Australasia. 
Illustrated. W. Botting Hemsl -y. 
Life-History of the Comm n Tiger Beetle. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Cartis, Philadelphia. 


Should London be Fortified? Capt. W. H. 


Frei Enock. 
10 cents. March. 


Illustrate i. 


A Day with the American Presilent at His Desk. Ilustratel. Benjamin 
Harrison. 
When Lincoln was First Inauguratei. Illustratel. Stephen Fiske, 
Lady’s Realm.—Hutchinson ani Co. 61. Mareh. 
Eugénie, Empress and Exile. Illustrate]. Marie H. Belloz. 
Famous Women Travellers. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
The Riviera. Lllustrate1. 
The Modern Marriage-Market. Marie Corelli. 
Leisure Hour.—56, Paternoster Row. 61. March. 
St. George’s Cottages, Barmouth; Ruskin’s Social Experiment. Illustrated. 


Blanche Atkinson. 

Redditch ; [ts Needles and Fish-Hooks. Illustratel. W. J. Gordon. 
Future Kings. Continued. Illustrate. Marie A. Belloc. 

Liberal Magazine.—12, Parliament Street, Westminster. 61. 
The New Education Bill. 

Library.—Library Bureau. 1s. 
The Class List. L. Stanley Jast. 
The Compilation of Class Lists. 
Curiosities of Cataloguing. B. B. Woolwari ani C. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden - 
ls. March. 


Feb, 
Feb. 


James D. Brown an! L. Stanley Jast. 
Davies Sherborn. 


Farming under Glass. George E. Walsh. 

Origin of Pennsylvanian Surnames. L. Oscar Kuhns. 

The Deserts of South-east Califoruis. John K. Bennett. 

In the Manuscript-Room of the British Museam D.C. Macdonald. 
The Contributor His Own Editor. ‘reijeric M. Bird. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Longmans. 6d. 
Anne Murray. Lady Verney. 
A Nineteenth-Century Craft-Guild on Purbeck Island. L. M. Roberts. 
Private Schools; Ancient and Molern. Eric Parker. 
Milk Dangers and Remelies. Mrs. Percy Frankland. 

Lucifer.—26, Charing Cross, 1s, 6d. 
The Phe lo of Plato. W.C. Ward. 
On Some Remarkable Passages in the New Testament. F. H. Bowring. 
The Equinox Cycle, and Its Relation to the Mah&@ Yuga. David Gostling. 
Among the Guostics of the First Two Centuries, Continuel. G. R. 
Mead. 

Theosophy and Science. Continue. 
Saint Martin; the Unknown Philosopher. 


March. 


Feb. 15. 


Nn 


Prof. John Mackenzie. 
Concluled. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley. 
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Ludgate,—63, Fleet Street. 61. Feb, 
Black and White Artists of To-day. Continued, LIlustrated. 
Sunvy Algiers. Illustrated. 
Bookplates of Some Notable People. . Illustrated. _W. H. K. Wright. 
Dartmoor Prison ; a Convicts’ Health Resort. Illustrated. A. S. Hurd. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norfolk Street, Strand. 10 cents. March. 
Telegraphing without Wires; Interviews with Dr. J. C. Buse and Signor C. 
Marconi. Illustrated. H. J. W. Dam. 
General Grant’s Quiet Years at Northern Posts. Illustrated, Hamlin Garland. 
Daniel Vierge, the Master Illustrator. Illustrated. August F. Jaccaci. 
A Night with Edwin M. Stanton in the War Office. Illustrated. Gen. Johu 
M. Thayer. 
Life on a Greenland Whaler. Illustrated. A. Conan Doyle. 
Rudyard Kipling ; the Laureate of the Larger England. W. D. Howells. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmillan. 1s. March. 
Through the Swamps to Benin. 
‘Thaekeray’s Philosophy. 
The Story of Cressida. 
The Sicilian Peasant. 
Pantomime in Paris. 
El Dorado. 
Magazine of Art.—Cassell. 1s. 4d. March. 
‘Lilium Auratam”; Photogravure after G. F. Lewis. 
Mr. George Harcourt. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann, 
Fashion in Art. L[llustrated. Fernand Khnopff. 
The Royal School of Art"Needlework. Illustrated. Aymer Vallance. 
Emile Gallé; Art at Nancy. Illustrated. Henri Frantz. 
The Collection of W. Cuthbert Quilter. Continued. 
Stephens. 
The Decoration of the Printed Book. Llustrated. 


Melody.—c. A. Pearson, Henrietta Street. March. 61. 
Songs :—The Promise of Peace,” by Cotsford Dick ; ‘‘ The Highwayman,” by 
E. St. Quentin; ‘* Where Roses blow,” by C. Marks, etc. 
Piano Solo:—* Danse Watteau,” by R. Koscinsky; ‘* My Chloe,” by E. 
Reeves; ‘‘ Intermezzo,” by Florence Fare, etc. 


Illustrated. VF. G. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—Gay and Bird. 1s. 64. Feb. 
Duality of Man and Nature C. Staniland Wake. 
The Kabbala and “ Being.” Continued. C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 
Analysis of Anger. Continued. Aaron M. Crane. 
The Subjective and Objective Realms. L. C. Graham. 


Missionary Review of the World.—Funk and Wagnalls. 25c. Feb. 
The Keswick Movement. Iilustrated. Arthur’T. Pierson. 

The Siege of Thibet. With Map. F. B. Shawe. 

China: Past, Present and Future. Dr. William Ashmore. 

The Women of China; Heathen and Christian. Mrs: Geo. S, Hays. 


Month.—Longmans. 1s. March. 
Reparation to Cranmer. Rev. T. E. Bridgett. : 
The Wity Jesuit; an Historical Study. The Editor. 
Religio Peccatoris. F. Banfield. 
The Convent of the Blind Sisters of St. Paul, Paris. S. M. 
Antependia in Medieval Churches. Rev. H. Thurston. 
‘Wild Life in the Park; Rus iu Urbe. ‘‘ Ruricola.” 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes, 1s. March. 
A Boer Homestead in the Sneeuwberg. M. J. C. Meiklejohn. 
‘Women as Shop- Assistants. Miss Evelyn March-Phillipps. 
* ‘The Arthurian Legend ; ‘‘ The Lost Chalice.” Roma White. 
Winter iu Peking. Cecil Townley. 

Music.—1402, Auditorium Tower, Chicago. « 25 cents. Feb. 
“William H. Sherwood, Pianist. Illustrated. W. S. B. Mathews. 
Robert Franz. Anna K. Whitney. 

Shakespeare and Music. Ira G. Tompkins. 
Hearing Music. Richard Welton. 

Brass and Percussion. Arthur C. G. Weld. 
Franz Schubert. Maurice Aronson. 


Musical Herald.—8, Warwick Lane. 2d. 
Mr. John Farmer, With Portrait. 


March. 


Musical Opinion.—150, Holborn. , 2d. March. 
Origin of Brass Band Contests. Continued. E. Jackson. 
On the Grammar of Music. Dr. H. Hiles. 


Musical Times.—Novello. 4d. March. 
Victorian Music. Continued. Joseph Bennett. 
Hans von Bilow. Continued. C. A. B. 
- Richard Wagner's Methods. Continued. F. C. 


National Review.—Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d. March. 
Some Home Truths-About Rhodesia. W. E. Fairbridge. 
The Defence of Loudon, Spenser Wilkinson. 
4tibbon. Leslie Stephen. 
Reminiscences of the Oxford Union. B. R. Wise. 
Mr. Cleveland. Edward P. Clark, 
‘The Jrish Claim and Some Replies. Bernard Holland. 
Hidden Dangers of Cycling; a Reply. Sir Frederick Pollock. 
John*Bull and Silver, F. J. Faraday. 
Heroines in Fiction ; ‘* The Other Grace.” Jane H. Findlater. 
American A fairs. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Natural Science.—Page and Pratt, 22, St. Andrew Street. 1s. March. 
The Problem of Instinct, Alfrei R. Wallace. 
Freshwater Biological Stations ; Europe's Example. 

Anton Fritsch. 

The Light-Sensations of Eyeless Auimals. H. M. Bernard. 
The Literature of Fossil Ostracods, C. Davies Sherborn. 
Human Evolution according to H. G. Wells. F. H. Perry Coste, 
Human Evolution according to G. Archdall Reid. S. 5. Buckman, 
Science in New Zealaud. 


Illustrated. Prof. 


Nautical Magazine.—Spottiswoode and Co. 1s, Feb. 
J. Clark Hall. With Portrait. 
Vice-Admirals of the Coast. Illustrated. Sir Sherston Baker. 
Marine Casualties in 1896. William Allingham. 
Maritime War and the Risk of Capture. Douglas Owen. 
Sumuer; or the Whole Art of Navigation. Herbert KE. Purey-Cust. 
Our Fleet in the Mediterranean. 


New England Magazine.—5, Park Square, Boston. 25 cents, Feb. 
William Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. John C. Adams. 
Medical History of the Pilgrim Fathers. Edward E. Cornwall. 
The Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School fur the Blind. 

Samuel Eliot. 
Litchfield, Connecticut. Illustrated. William L. Adam 
‘Timothy Dexter; a Yankee Lord. Illustrated. Fred E Keay. 
The Story of shirley Place, Dorchester, Mass. Illustrated. Ida Ayres. 


Illustrated. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns and Oates. 6d. Feb. 
Cecil J. Rhodes. X. 
‘The Apologia of the Royal Dublin Society. Horace Plunkett. 
University Education in Ireland. Nicholas Syrnott. 
The Irish University Question. Rev. Dr. M. O'Riordan. 
The Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. Douglas Hyde. 


New Review.—Wwm. Heinemann. 1s. March. 
The Foreigner in the Farmyard. Continued. Ernest E. Williams. 
The Border Law. Francis Watt. 
Civil War in South Africa. Clifton F. Tainton. 
La Dynamite au Transvaal. (In French.) ‘** A French Resident in Johannes- 
burg.” 
What is a Realist? Arthur Morrison. 
The Congo Failure. H. R. Fox-Bourne. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. March. 


For Greece and Crete; Poem. Algernon C. Swinburne. 

The Cretan Question. Francis de Pressen-é, 

Greater Britain and the Queen’s Long Reign. Sir Julius Vogel. 
Fighting the Famine in India. J. D. Rees. 

England’s Advance North of Orange River. Melius de Villiers. 
Herbert Spencer and Lord Salisbury on Evolution. Duke of Argyll. 
How Poor Ladies live. Miss Frances H. Low. 

The Mass; Primitive and Protestant. George W. E. Russell. 
The Limits of Biography. Charles Whibley. 

About Alexandria. Professor Mahaffy. 

Hints on Church Reform. Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

Deliberate Deception in Ancient Buildings. G. A. T. Middleton. 
‘The Sins of St. Lubbock. St. John KE. C. Hankin. 

Skating on Artificial Ice. Mrs. Walter Creyke. 

France and Russia iu China. Holt 8. Hallett. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. Fet. 


Powers of the French President. H. Taylor. 

‘The New Epoch and the Currency. George S. Morison. 

Woman Suffrage in England. Lady Dilke. 

Medical Experts and the Homicide. Dr. H. S. Williams. 
Philippine Islands ; the Cuba of the Far East. John Barrett. 

The French Navy. Georges Clemenceau. 

Will the United States South be Solid again ? Marion lL. Dawson. 
Speculation in Damage Claims. E. Parmalee Prentice. 

Can the United States afford to fight Spain? ‘ A Foreign Naval Offiver.” 
Conservatism of the British Democracy. W. E. H. Lecky. 

South Africa and Its Future. John Hays Hammond. 


Osborne.—9, Paternoster Row. 31. March. 
Chief Justice Way. Illustrated. H. W. Horwill. 
Round about Raglan and ‘I'roy. Illustrated. Elizabeth Hodges. 
Lacrosse. James Strang. 


Outing.—5, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 25 cents, Feb. 
Grouse-Shooting in the Snow. Illustrated. R. B. Buckbam 
Horn and Hound iu Grande Ch&niere, Louisiana.  Lilustrated. 
Wilkinson. 

Setters. Illustrated. Kd. W. Sandys. 

The National Guard of the State of Maine. Continued. Illustrated. Capt. 
C. B..Hall. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco, 25 cents. Feb. 

King’s River Canon, California. Illustrated. Thomas Magee. 

The Municipal Government of San Francisco. Continued. Dr. J. H. 
Stallard. 

Should the California Missions be preserved? Continued. Illustrated. John 
E. Bennett. 

Alphonzo B. Bowers; the Story of an Inventor. Illustrated. William 
Walsh. 

The Society of California Pioneers. Illnstrate!. Willard B. Farwell. 

Siskiyou and Its Wealth. Illustrated. S, G. Wilson. 


Andrews 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. 1s, March. 

The Story of Glamis Castle. Illustrated. Lady Glamis. 

A Revival of Old London Bridge. Lilustrated. H.W. Brewer. 

Beagling ; the Sport of the Month. Illustrated. W. H. (irenfell. 

Modern Express Passenger Engives. Illustrated. Herbert Russell. 

Napoleon’s Invasiou of Russia; the Story of 1812. Continued. 

Colonel H. D. Hutchinson. 

The Bankside, Southwark. Poem. Edward Tyrrell Jacques. 

The Major Tactics of Chess. With Diagrams. Franklin K. Young. 
Parents’ Review.—28, Victoria Street. 6d. Feb. 

Willing Obedience. Henry Beveridge. 


The Position of Play in a System of Rational Education. Continued. J. 


Strachan. 

Pearson’s Magazine.—Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 6d. 
Photography asa Fine Art. Illustrated, [Levin Carnac. 
The Making of the Bible. Illustrated. H. J. W. Dam. 

El Misti, Peru; the Most Majestic of Mountains. I!lustrated. 
The Terrible Trades of Sheffield. Llustratei. Robert Machray. 
The Divining Rod. Illustrated. J. Holt Schooling. 

The Grotto, Margate; England’s Catacomb. I lustrated. 
The Last Hours of a French Criminal, Illustrated. Tighe Hopkins. 


Poet-Lore.—(Quarterly.) Gay and Bird. 65 cents. March. 
The Eclipse of Seriousness in Contemporary Literature. Walter B, Harte. 
John Lyly; an Elizabethan Novelist. Leon H. Vincent. 
William Watson. Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull. 
Letters by Robert Browning. William G. Kingsland. 


Positivist Review,—185, Fleet Street. 3.1. 
Religion for Children. Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
The Rise of the Methodists. S. H. Swinny. 
The Lucorporation of the Proletariate into Modern Society 


Higginson. 


Progressive Review.—Horace Marshall. 1s. 
What is the Land Question ? 
The Problem of Education, 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
Freedom and Its Conditions. Thomas Kirkup. 
Progress in ‘Temperance. S. Barker Booth. 
‘The Kaiser and the Social Empire. William Harbutt Dawson. 
Notes on South Africa, S.C. Cronwright Schreiner. 

Quiver.—Cassell. 6d. March. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association. Illustrated. Lord Kinnaird. 
Sunday with the Queen of Holland. Illustrated. Mary Spencer Warren. 
The ‘**Gods” of the South Seas. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 
He made the Stars Also. Illustrated. C,. Ray Woods. 


Review of Reviews.—({America.) 13, Astor Place, New York. 
Feb, 

General Francis A. Walker. Illustrated. Joseph J. Spencer. 

General Francis A. Walker as a Public Man. IJ Instrated. 

Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated. Charles D. Lanier. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmillan. 1s. March. 


Some Queer Sailing Craft. Llustrated. Gustav Kobbé. 
The True Story of Marco Polo. Continuel.  L{lustrated. 


March. 


March. 


March. 


Noah Brooks. 


Science Gossip.—Simpkin, Marshall. 6d. Feb. 
The Manna of the Israelites. Illustrated. M. J. Teesdale. 
Armature of Helicoid Landshells. Illustrated. G. K. Gude. 

Scots Magazine.—Houlston and Sons. 61. Feb. 


Yarrow. Geo. Ord-Scott. 
Geddesia. K. Mathieson, Junr. 
William Bell Scott, 
March. 
The Old Board of Agriculture. Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Some Curious Domestic Records of the Eighteenth Century. 
The Scottish School Board System. Mrs. A. W. Kerr, 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Edw. Stanford. 


i. W. Niven. 


Is. 6d. Feb. 


On Recent Explorations in the Patagonian Andes, South of 41° S. Lat. Dr. 


Hans Steffen. 


The Geography of the Argentine Republic. H. D. Hoskold. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 1s. March. 
The Banderium of Hungary. Illustrated. Richard H. Davis. 
J. McNeill Whistler ; the Master of the Lithograph. Illustrated. 
‘The Business of an American Factory. L[llustrate. Philip G. Hubert, Junr. 
The Art of Travel by Land. Illustrated. Lewis M. Iddiugs. 
London Audiences. Illustratei. C. D. Gibson. 


Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street, Strand. 6:1, 
Sir Clements Markham and the Royal Geographical Society. 
W. G, FitzGerald. 
Duelling in German Universities. Illustrated. ‘ An English Student.” 
The Scilly Isles; the Flowery Islands. Illustrated. sir George Newnes. 
Policemen of the World. Illustrated. C. S. Pelham-Clinton. 
Cliff-Climbing and Egg-Hunting. Illustrated. L. S. Lewis. 


Studio,—5, Henrietta Street. 1s. Feb. 15. 
L. Lévy-Dhurmer; a Dream Painter. [)lustrate. Gabriel Mourey. 
Early Scandinavian Wood-Carvings. Illustrate! J. Romiily-Allen. 
Pencil Drawing at Bushey. [Illnstrated. Alfre! Lvs Baliry. 
A Letter from Japan. Illustrated. Mortimer Menpes 
The Decoration of the Commonplace Room. Illustrate! C. 


Feb. 15. 








H. B. Quennell. 


With Plan. 


George Griffith. 


J. Malcolm Fraser. 


Charles G. 


25 cents. 


Davis R. Dewey. 


Mrs. Pennell. 


Illustrated. 
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Sunday at Home.—5é, Paternoster Row. 6d. March. 
The Tell El-Amarna Tablets. Continued. Lllustrated. Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson. 
Che Passing of Arthur. Prebendary Vernon. 
Inside the Church Missionary House. Rev. John P. Hobsoo. 
The Handwriting of Bishop Johu Pearson. With Portrait. Rev. A. B. 


Grosart. 
Sunday Magazine.—lIsbister. 6d. March. 
Preachers Who have impressed Me. With Portraits. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
sunday in Cambridge. Illustrated, M. Margaret Hammow'. 
Norwich Cathedral. Illustrated. Dean of Norwich. 
Horatius Bovar. Mary Bonar Dodds, 


Temple Bar,—R. Bentley. 1s. 
The Battle of Val. F. Dixon. 
Horace Walpole and “St. Hannah.” 
Abbe Scarron. 
Dijon ; the Capital of Burgundy. 


March. 


Helen Toynbee. 


Temple Magazine.—Horace Marshall. 61. March. 
A Night in the House of Commons. Illustrated. Justin McCartliy. 
rhe Life Stury of Florence Nightingale. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley 
Matthew Arnold. Illustrated. Dean F. W. Farrar. 
for. Monro Gibson and His Church. Illustrated. Arthur Porritt. 


To-Morrow.—93, St. Martin’s Lane. 64. Feb. 
Financial Relations with Ireland. Thomas Longh. 

Che Friendly Sucieties and Old Age Pensions. Henry C. Burdett. 
The Motor Stage. ('. Lantenschliger. 


Travel.—5, Endsleigh Gardens. 3d. March. 
Our World’s Cycling Commission. Continued. Illustrated. J. F. Fraser, 
S. E. Lunn and F. H. Lowe. 
United Service Magazine.—13, Charing Cross. 23. March, 


War and Civilisation. Lord Wolseley. 
Ihe Education of Naval Officers. ‘* Hudibras 
lhe Retreat from Moscow, and the Passage of the Beresina. 
Fraudulent Enlistment. Colonel Dooner. 
Ihe Future of the Army Medical Staff. 
Hill-c limo, 
In the Lines; on the Range. Captain D. Beames. 
Portable Artillery. Major H. C. C. D. Simpson. 
Artillery Reorganisation. ‘* Auother Officer.” 
Artillery Reorganisation. ‘* Artillery Major.” 
Our Method of Infantry Training. ‘*Centrifugal.”’ 
The Navy in the Crimea. ‘‘ Emeritus.” 


Colonel Turner 


Brigade- Surgeon Lieut.-Colouel Wm. 


Werner’s Magazine.—108, East 16th Street, New York City. 25 cents, 


I'he Laryngoscope and Photography and the Art of Singing. 


Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 2s. 61. 
A New Situation in China. William Robertson. 
The Evolution of Slavery. D. F. Hannigan. 
Pagan Ireland. J. William Breslin. 
Industrial Expansion in Queensland. T. M. Donovan. 
Johu Bull in 1712 and Now. Oliphant Smeaton. 
Life. L. C. Poore. 
Problems of Pauperism. 
Cau the English “longue ‘be preserved ? 
William Watson. M. C. Hughes. 
Men as Nurses. Dr. Prosser James. 
Made in Other Countries. (. Gibbon. 
The Eve of the Crusades, S, Khuda Bukhsh. 
Ihe Conservative Complexion of the English Church. 
The New Woman in Her Relation to the New Man. Emma C, Hewitt. 


Windsor Magazine.—Ward, Lock. 6d. , Feb. 
Photographing Royalty, by J. Russell; Interview. , Illustrated. 
Iretou. : 

lhe House of Lords. 

Fragments of China. 
Frank Dicksee, Artist. 


Symposium. 
March, 


J. Tyrrell Baylee. 
K. J. Lloyd. 


r. M. Hopkins. 


Rudolph 


‘©‘\ Member of Parliament.” 
Illustrated. G. W. Ward. 
Illustrated. Mary A. Dickens. 
March. 
An Afternoon Chat with James Payn. Illustratel. Mary A. Dickens. 
Dubliu as itis. Illustrated. John A. Steuart. 
Cattle-Branding in [exas. LIllustratel. Stanley L. Wood. 
Making and Laying an Atlantic Cable. Illustrate! tvland Belfort. 
Soldiering at Sandhurst. Lllustrated. Ernest W. Low. 
Mrs. Mary Davies and Mr. Douglas Powell. Illustrated. 
Woman at Home.—Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. March. 
Ladies of Manchester. With Portraits. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
Earl Spencer. ‘* A Parliamentary Hand.” 
Should We establish a Matrimonial Burean? by Mrs. Joseph Parker and Mrs. 
H. R. Haweis. 

Young England.—57, Ludgate Hill. 3d. March, 

Gen. Sir H. Evelyn Wool. With Portrait. Arthur Temple. 
Young Man.—9, Paternoster Row. 3d. March. 
Dr. John Hunter of Glasgow ; a Great City Preacher; Interview, 
Alex. W. stewart. 

Sir Isaac Holden. With Portrait. 

Young. Woman.—%, Paternoster Row. 34. March. 
Woman’s Life in Australia. Continued. Illustrated. Mary Spencer. 
Mrs. Henry Norman; Interview. Illustrated. P. L. P. 


Illustrated. 


F. Klickmana, 


Illustrated. 


Mrs. Emily Crawford. 
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THE REVIEW OF: REVIEWS. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Einsieteln. 
Auka Baroness gersot Maroicic. P. J. Jezma. 


Our Muscles. W, Berdro 
The Marble of Carrara. Tliustrated. K. Zitelmann-Reinhart. 


Archiv far Sociale cessing shang sad Se Statistik. —Carl Heymann, 
( M 

Ideals of Political Economy. Prof. W. Sombart 

The Bill to Amend German Accident Insurance. 


50 Pf. Feb. 


W. Kulemann. 

Heft 2 
Dock Labourers and Seamen in Hamburg before the Strike. Prof. F. Ténnies. 
Home Industries iu Austria. Dr. 5. B.wer. 


Daheim.—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per qr. 
Karoline von Wolzogen. Illustrated. H. teil 
‘eb. 1 


Feb. 6. 


Prof T. Schott, 
b. 29. 
Duelling in the Prussian Army. T. H. Pantenius. 
Luther and Melancthon. Coucluded. 

Deutscher Hausschatz.—'r. Pustet, Regensburg. 

Maria Theresa. Illustrated. Dr. J. Rilbsam. 
‘The Modern Fur Industry K. Hafter. Heft 7. 
The Grédener Valley. Lilustrated. K. Berndt. 


Deutsche Revus.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 6 Mks. per qr. 
eb. 


Luther and Melancthon. Illustrated. 
‘Fe 


40 Pf. Heft 6. 


Unpublishe 1 Letters from Anastasius Griin t> Anton Laschan R. von Moor- 
land. . Schlossar. 

Peter Paul Rubens and His Correspondence. M. Roose 

The True Prelude to Hauptmann’s Drama, ‘‘The Weav vers,” 
Burghauss. 
ph Israels. C. Kouttel-Fabius. 

e Organisation of Labour. G. von Stormarm. 

Spanish Statesmen. Emilia Pardo-Bazan. 

Goethe’s Grandson. G. Roblfs. 

The Jeannette Expedition, 1879-1881, and Nansen’s Expedition. 
C. Koldewey. 

Robert Schumann’s Love Affairs, Concladed. W. J. von Wasielewski. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—<Gebrueder Paetel, 7, Berlin, W. 
Feb. 


L. Count Pfeil- 


Concluded, 


6 Mks. per qr- 


The Marcus Aurelius Column in Rome. F. von Duhn. 

The Psychic Origin and Social Character of Speech. 1. Stein. 
Franz Schubert. Max Friedlaender. 

W. E. H. Lecky’s “‘ gerd and Liberty.” 


Lady Blennerhassett. 
On Art Criticism. J. Janitsc 


The Youth of Eduard Zeller. ow. Dilthey. 
Deutsche Worte.—VIII. Langegasse, 15, Vienna. 50 Kr. Feb. 
Tbsen and Hauptmann, and ‘Their Recent Dramas. W. Claassen. 


Kartell and State Authority. Dr. M. Hitschmann. 
Gartenlaube,—Enrnst Keil’s Nachf, Leipzig. 50 Pf. Heft 1. 


Electricity in the House. Illustrated. F. Bendt. 
Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. Illustrated. V. Schmitt. 
Franz Schubert. LIllustratei, A. Svoboda. 


Gesellschaft.—Hermann Harcke, Leipzig. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. Feb. 
Ola Hansson. With Portrait. Kk. Klein. 

German National Festivals. M. G. Conra< 

The Condition of Agriculture. R. Bartolom‘us 

The Secret in Byron’s Life. K. Bleibtreu. 


The Lyrics of Richard Dehmel. A. Mvzller-Bruck. 


Internationale Revue iber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 
Friese und Puttkamer, Dresien. 24 Marks per annum. Feb. 
The New Shipbuilding Programme of the German Navy for 1897-8. 
The Numerical Strength of Armies Past and Present. Karl Bleibtren, 
The Development of Gun Armour (cupolas) in Austria-Hungary. 


14 figs. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Frobenius. 


THE FRENCH 


Association Catholique.—1, Rue de Martignac, Paris, 2frs. Feb. 15. 
The Catholic and Social View of Divorce. Jules Cauviére, 
‘The Social Problem. Paul Lapeyre 
The Programme of Christian Socialism. H. Cetty. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
20s. perann. Feb. 
The Bank of France and the State Bank. J. Koche. 
Sakhaline. Continued. Michel Delines. 


Political Economy and the Natiomal Idea. Continued. Numa Droz. 


Delphi. Madame Mary Bigot. 
Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. 10 frs. perann. Feb. 20. 
Tholuck. Concluded. H. de Rougemont 
‘The Christian Idea of Immortality. Concluded. G. Roux. 
Philippe Mélanchton. Ch. Correvon 
Journal des Economistes.—14, - ta Richelieu, Paris. 3 frs. 50 c. 


Life Insurance Companies in AR, et Aseihin, E. Rochetin. 
The Decay of the French Mercantile Marine. Daniel Bellet. 
‘he Agricultural Movement in France. L. de Tourville. 
Emigration Questions. G. Frangois. 


Jahpbicher fir die Deutsche Armee und Marine,—19, Mohren 
Strasse, Berlin. 32 Marks peraunum. Feb. 


eee ee on the Campaigis of 1796 in Germany and Italy. 
Continue. 
On yo Conduct and Fire of Heavy Siege Artillery in the Attack on Fortresses, 


An Seavieidiititiadin Authority on Fortifications. 
Surgeon-Colonel H. Bircher on the Effects of small Arms Fire. 
Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. Feb. 


Melancthon. Superintendent Zilztaff. 
Emil Frommel. Pfarrer Schittler. 
Karl von Schachmann. LEleonore Fiirstin Reuss. 


Metaphysische Rundschau.—Parkstr. 8, Berlin-Zehlendorf. 1 Mk. 





70 Pf. Feb. 
Th phy and Theosophical Societies. Dr. R. Froebe. 
Metaphysics in Germany. K. Haase. 


Neue Deutsche Rundschau.—S. Fischer, Berlin. 
Money and Its Significance in Life. G. Simmel. 
Otto Nicolai’s Letters to His Father. Continued. 
Criticism and Critics. M. Heimann. 


Nord und Siid.—Schlesische Verlags-Anstalt, Breslau. 
Detlev von Liliencron and His Poems. With Portrait. 


Art in the House. J. Meier-Graefe. 
Christian Donalitius. F. Tetzner. 


Preussische Jahrbicher.—Georg Stilke, Berlin. 
Evolution and History. Dr. A. Cartellieri. 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Richard Il.” A. Brausewetter. 
Protection of the Body against Infe:tious Diseases. 
Ludwig Richter. VDrof. K. Budde. 

St. Francis of Assisi. M. L. 
Mignon. Dr. R. Rosenbaum. 
Socialism and the Social Movement in the XIX. Century. Prof. K. Diehl, 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach,.—Herder, Freiburg, Baden. 10 Mks, 
Materialism in India. J. Dablmann. 


The Wages Question. Continued. H. Pesch. 
Wolter von Plettenberg. Continued. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deutsche-Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
Heft 7. 


Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. Illustrated. 
Franz Grillparzer. With Portrait. 


1 Mk. 50 Pf. Feb. 


Otto Lessmann. 


2Mks. Feb. 
Max Wallerstein. 


2 Mks. 50 Pf. Feb. 


Prof. R. von Lendenfeld. 


Feb. 


1 Mk. 


R. Fuchs. 
M. Fleischmann. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte. —53, Steglitzerstr., Berlin. 
1 Mk. 25 Pf. Feb. 
Sir Edwin Burne-Jones. Illustrated. C. Gurlitt. 
Prince Frederick Charles, Concluded, F. Freiherr von Dincklage. 
Signalling at Sea. Illustrated. H. von Benno. 
Book-Collesting. Fedor von Zobeltitz. 
Badger Dogs. Illustrated. 


The Rising in the Philippines. F. Blumentritt. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union-Deutsche-Verlags-Gesellschaft, Stuttzart. 
75 Pf. Heft 12. 
German Authors at Work. Illustrated. 

The Literary Remains of Anton von Kubinstein. 
The Height of the Movement of the Clouds. 
Heft 14. 

The Literary Remains of Anton von Rubinstein. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. Jllustrated. C. F. Dewey. 


MAGAZINES. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires.—30, Rue < Passage Dauphin, Paris. 
40 fr. per annum. Feb 

Fresh Observations on the Object and Elemeuts of pe 4 

‘The Employment of Artillery in Defence. Commandant Josset. 

The Battle of St. Pierre d’lrube, 12 and 13 December, 1813. M. Daguerre. 

Frederick the Great. Lieut.-Col. Bourdeau. 


Continue I. 
Illustrated. Prof. C. Koppe. 


Continued. 


Marine Francaise.—5, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 
Feb. 1. 

English Opinion on Water Tube Boilers. Jean Pontier. 
The Naval Policy of France in Peace and in War. Major Court. 
The Question in Dispute between France'and Brazil. C. Meyniard 
Submarine Navigation. Concluded. G. LL. Pesce. 

Feb. 15. 
Concluded. Major Ch. A. Court. 


30 fr. per aun. 


The Naval Policy of France. 
The United States Navy. X. 

The Navy ani Eveuts in the Orient. D’Artaud. 

2 bis, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. 


Continued. J. Tiersot. 


Ménestrel.— Feb. 7, 14, 21. » 


Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Juan.” 
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1 Mk. 
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Paris. 





XUM 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rue de |’Echaudé Saint Germain, Paris. 
lfr. 50c. Feb. 
Tunis and the Sahara. André Gide. 
Theatrical Art in Paris. Léon Rivtor. 
Naturalism. Jean Viollis. 


Monde Moderne.—5, Rue Saiut Benoit, Paris. 1 fr. 60 c. 
The Military School at Fontainebleau. Illustrated. G. Béthuys. 
Bucharest. Illustrate. Jean Loverdo. 
Professional Syndicates and Their Application to Agriculture. 
Hospital Life in France, Illustrated. A. Dayot. 
Nice. lLllustrated. Michel Delines. 
Photographic Art. Illustrated. M. Bucquet. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, King William Street, Strand. 30s. per half-year. 
Feb 1 


Feb. 


P. Deschamps. 


A Packet of Old Letters. H. Gauthier V iitars. 
Prince Louis Napoleon. Count D. Apraxin. 
‘The Formation of the United States. P. de Courbertin. 
Dupleix and the Indian Empire. Prince de Valori. 
Letters on Foreign Polities. Mme. Juliette Adam. 
Feb. 15. 

Gustave Flaubert. 

Mme. Juliette Adam. 
G. Ferrero. 


Letters to Mile. de Chanpepie. 
The Mistakes of M. Hanotaux. 
The Intellectual Degeneration of Civilisations. 
Three English Women. Mme. G. Renard. 
Cardinal Lavigerie. L. Lavigerie. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, Boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 
5 frs. perann. Jan. 31. 
Constantinople. Marie L. de Rute. 
The Oriental Question from a Musulman’s Point of View. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 


Réforme Sociale.—54, Rue de Seine, Paris. 
Social Education at Notre Dame and F. Le Play’s Methods, 
‘The Social Problem in 1896. H. Cl’ment. 
‘eb. 15. 
Capitalists and the Wages Question. D. Zolla. 
The Privilege of the Bank of France. C. Delesalle. 
Revue Bleue.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 
Unpublished Pages by J. J. Weiss. F. Loliée. 
The Hovas and the Insurrectiou in Madagascar. P. 
Feb 13. 
M. Spronck and Comte A. de Mun. 


Ahmed Midhat. 


1 fr. Feb. 1. 
A. Mascarel. 


6d. Feb. 6. 
Mille. 


The Crisis at the University. 


Mark Twain. G. Syveton. 

Feb. 20. 
Ferdinand Fabre. G. Pellissier, 
Women’s Clubs in London. G. Art. 

Feb. 27. 


Crete and Turkey. Jean Psichari. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
30s. per half-year. Feb. 1. 
The Duke of Burgundy ; His Birth and Childhood. 
Spain and the Colonial Crisis I. C. Benoist. 
The Religion of Beauty ; a Study of Jobn Ruskin. 
The American Trusts. I... P. Dubois. 
The Bi-centenary of Dupleix. G. Valbert. 
Feb. 15. 
The Republic and Liber»lism. F. de Préssensé. 
A Forgotten Novelist; Gatien, Courtilz de Sandras. 
Prince Louis Napoleon IV. ; the Prologue of 1370. 
In Norway. 


Sount d’Haussonville. 


R. de la Sizeranne. 


A. Le Breton. 
E. Ollivier. 


The Paris Bourse and Speculation ; the Reign of Wealth. VIII. A. Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 
Revue Encyclopédique.—18, Kus William Street, Strand. 7s. per qr. 
. 6 


Maternity Homes in France. Neale P. Strauss. 
Sleep. illustrated. A. Martinet. 
Feb. 13. 
The Literary Movement in England. Jilustrated. 
C. N. Bestoujev-Rioumine. Illustratel. L. Leger. 


Revue Générale.—16, Rue Treurenberg, Brussels. 
Etienne Lamy. Henry Bordeaux. 

A Study of Politics in Austria. Concluded. H. Laporte-de-la-Porte. 
The Law affecting Professional Unions. Concluded. A. Verhaegen. 
Music in Vienna. J. G. Freson. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rue Soufflot, Paris, 
perann. Jan. 

Teople’s Clubs. Ch. Frangois. 

The Psychic Origin aud Social Character of Religion. 


12 frs. perann. Feb. 


18 frs. 


L. Steia, 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica,—Via di Ripetta 246, Rome. 25 frs. per annum. 
Feb. 6. 

Concerning a Constitutional Academy. 

Carlyle’s “* Hero Worship,” and Some Heroes. 

The Natural History of Plants in the Nineteenth Century. 

The Art of Printing in Venice. 


eb. 20. 
‘The Pope’s Letter on the Prohibition and Censure of Books. 
Natural Sciences. 
The Hittite Pelasgians in the Hellenic Continent. 
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Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.—s, Rue de Méziéres, Paris, 1 fr. 25 ¢” 
eb. 20. 


Dr. Yersin and the Plague. Jean Hess. 
The Mauufacture of Paper. Vie. G. d’ Avenel. 
Horticulture. Henry Dauthenay. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris. 
2frs. 50c. Feb. 

Reply to M. Sabatier. R. P. 5. Fontaine. 
General Trochu. Norbert Lallier. 
‘The Réle of the Papacy in Society. Centinued. C. Fournier. 
The Druids. Concluded, Paul Le Breton, 
Crete. Auguste Lepage. 

Revue de Paris,—18, King William Street, Strand. 60 frs. per annum. 

Feb. 1. 
The Last Stages. Prince Henry of Orleans. 
‘The Eastern Questiov. Prince Malcolm Khan. 
Sainte-Beuve. E. Faguet. 
The March of Murat ou Madrid (1808). Count Murat. 
The French Mercantile Marine. E. Flornoy. 
Feb. 15. 
Thebes. I. A. Chevrillon. 
A Parliamentary Crisis under Louis Philippe. 
The Eastern Frontier. 
Notes on French Art. M. Antokolsky. 
The Plague. Dr. E. Mosny. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—5, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 
23 frs. peranoum. Feb. 10. 

Gambetta and His Philosophy. Deluns-Montaud. 
A Financial Study of the Drink Question in France. Concluded. E. Boulanger. 
Refurm of the Laws affecting Mortgages. Flour de Saint-Genis. 
‘The Minister of the Colonies and ~~ G. Villain. 
The French Mercantile Marine. P. Le Febvre. 


Barou de Barante. 


Revue des Revues.—-!12, pe enue de l’Opéra, Paris. 75. Feb. 1. 
Old and New Catholicism. Abbé V. Charbonnel. 
Aerial Navigation and the Asceut of Mountains. G. L. Pesce. 
New Dutch Writers. O. H. Smits. 
Love, Marriage, and Divorce in Ancient Athens. J. Finot. 
Bartram Hiles. Illustrated. Comte J. de Norvins. 

Feb. 15. 

The Jews in Abyssinia. Jehan Soudan. 
Count Etienne *zéchenyi and the Allied Army, 1814. J. Kont. 


Victor Huge in Guernsey. Illustrated. IP. d’Aufreville. 
Literary Herliv. 


The Plague. Drs. J. Héricourt, Yersin and Roux. 
Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 6d. 
The Variation of Races. A. Gautier. 
The Jubilee of Prof. Cannizzaro. E. Grimaux. 
Feb. 13. 
The Possession of South Africa. L. de Launay. 
Pareiasaurians. Illustrated. P. Glan geaud. 
Feb. 20 


Feb. 6. 


Automobilism. L. Béguin. 
‘The International Congress of Sea F isheries. 
Feb, ‘ 
The Influence of Music on the Respiration, the Heart, and Capillary Circulation. 
A. Binet and J. Courtier. 
The History of Mountain Chains. S. Meunier. 

Revue Socialiste.—78, Passage Choiseul, Paris. 
The Method of Studying the Social Question. G. Renard, 
French Colonization under the Third Kepublic. Concluded. P. Louis. 
Léon Walras. C. P. 

Hi. M. Hyndman. Jules Magny. 
Revue Universitaire.—s, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 


eb. 15. 
The New Bachelor of Arts Degree in France. 
The Study of French Literature in Girls’ Secondary Education. 
Humiecka. 
The Living Languages in Elementary Education. Prof A. Souillard. 
Secondary Education at Lausanne. Prof. J. Corcelle. 
Université Catholique.—25, pe du Plat, Lyons. 
eb. 15. 
Pope Leo XIII.’s Apostolic Constitution on the Interdiction and Censure of Books. 
‘The Christian Church of the Time of St. Paul. E. Jacquier. 
Ernest Hello. A. Desfarges. 
Vie Contemporaine.—8, Rue de Ja Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Feb. 1. 


M. Baudouin. 


1fr.50c. Feb. 


10 frs. per ann. 


Mile. C. 


20 frs. per annum. 


1 fr. 50 c. 


The Mode of Dining in Ancient Rome. R. Cagnat, 
The Centenary of Franz Schubert. A. ees 


eb. 
illle. Yetta Blaze de Bury. 


F 
The Rescue of Children in England. 
J. de Bourgogne. 


Berlin Manners and Customs a Century Ago. 


MAGAZINES. 


Nuova Antologia.—Via del Corso 466, Rome. 
Feb. 1. 

T. Gherardi del Testa. F. Martini. 

Steam Tramways and Ordinary Railways in Italy. F. Benedetti. 

«¢ Falstaff” and Opera Bouffe. G. Monaldi. 


16. 


46 frs. per annum. 


Students and Rioting. P. Villari. 
Nationality and Art. D. Gnoli. 
The Results of the Reform in Taxation in Prussia ; Income Tax and Trade Tax, 
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Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pace 2, Florence. 30 frs, per annum. 

Feb. 1. 
The Congress of Religions. P. Stoppani. 

Life and what We should do with It. U. Pestalozzi. 

What the Catholic Press should be. P. S. 
Feb. 16. 

The Last cf the Medici and the End of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. L. 

Grottanelli. 
Antonio Fogazzaro: a Sketch. G. B. Prunai. 
Students’ Excesses. 


The Cathedral of Nardi; Recent Discoveries. C. de Giorgi. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Rivista Marittima,—Tipografia del Senato, Rome. 25 lire per anuum. 


eb. 
Historical Study on Deep Sea Soundings and Certain Proposed Improvements, 
P. ‘I’. Bertelli. 
The Rational Solutions of Ballistic Problems. G. Ronea and A. Bassani. 
lurpedo Boat Stations and Recognition Signa's. T. Bonino. ‘ 
The Commercial Policy of the Italian Maritime Republics in the East. 
C,. Manfroni. 


Rivista Musicale Italiana,—Fratelli Bocca, Turin. 14,50. No. 1. 
Alfonso Ferrabosco of Bologna ; an Italiau Composer at the Court of Elizabeth. 
G. E. P. Arkwright. 
The Portraits and Caricatures of Beethoven. 
Music in Russia. Continued. Illustrated. 
‘The Composer and the s oet. C. F. Gabba. 


Illustrated. T. von Frimmel, 


A. Pougin. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


La Administracion.—Lepanto, 4 bajo, Madrid. 20 pesetas per annum. 
No. 34. 


**Villainage” in England. Prof. G. de Az:arate. 

Paper Money in Russia. Prof. Federovitch. 

Compulsory Expropriation and Public Utility. E. Soler. 

The Latest Aspect of the Eastern Questiou. R. Torres Campos, 

Boletin de la Institucion Libre de Ensefianza.—Paseo del Obelisco 8, 
Madrid. 20 pesetas per annum. No. 442. 

Natural Degrees of Education. F. Giver. 

The Will of Aristotle. A. Gonzalez Garbin. 

The Study of Art in Toledo. M. B. Cossio. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Madrid. 20 pesetas per 
annum. Feb. 5. 

Sounds and Signs of Arabic. J. Lazcano. 

‘The War in Cuba; Its Causes und the Remedy. 

Vositivism and Juridical Science. F. Alonso. 

La Naturaleza.—Arco de Santa Maria, 40, Madrid. 30 francs per annum 

Feb 8. 

Terrestrial Magnetism in the Philippines. R. B, de Bengoa. 

‘The Problem of Longitude at Sea, J. de Irrea. 

The Velocity of the Waves. 


M. Miguelez. 


Feb, 18. 
Miniature Wetches. Illustrate. 
A Chromo-Photographic Apparatus, 
The Moon Fish. 
Revista Brazileira,—Travessa do Ouvidor 31, Rio de Janeiro. 
60s. per annum. No. 49. 
Positivism and Official Teaching. L. Cardoso. 


Illustrated. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—luzac ani Co., 46, Great 
Russell Street. 1s. 8d. Feb 

Puvis de Chavannes, Artist. lliustrated. B. 

Renz’s Circus. Illustrated. Jan Feith. 

Lisbon. Llustrated. 

/ y De Gids.—Luzac and Co. 3s. Feb. 
Work and Bread ; a Study in Socialism. F. van Eeden. 
Jean Etienne Liotard. G. 
De Natuur.—J. G. Broese, Utrecht. 10s. per annum. 

A Visit toa Glass Grinding and Polishivg Factory. Illustrated. 
man, 

Immunity from Poisoning. Dr. Rijkens. 

Natural History Studies in Java. Illustrated. Dr. Calkeen. 
Nederland,—Loman en Funke, The Hague. 21s. per annum. 

Beggars and Begging in Former Times. A. Brouwer Ancher. 


Feb. 
D. Inger- 


Feb. 


The Federal Railways. Pandia Calogeras. 
The Ape-Man. Carios Euler. 

No. 50. 
Kight Years’ Work in Parliament. A. Calso. 
Cerei and Its Literary History. A. Salles. 
Jurists and Philosophers. C. Bevilaqua. 


Revista Contemporanea.—Calle de Pizarro 17, Madrid. 
Jan. 30. 
Positivists and Natural Law. Damian Is ro. 
Reason and Faith. Kk. Sanz y Escartin 
How History is made; an Incident in the Lifeof a Portuguese Queen. 
Carmena. 






2 pesctas. 


J. del 


Feb. 15. 
Scientifico-Religious Problems. T. Rodriguez. 
The Letters of Columbus to the Catholic Kings. E. Ibarra y Rodriguez. 
How Law is taught in Our Institutes. G. M. Vergara y Martin. 
Revista de Educacdo e Ensino.—Rua do Ouro 242, Lisbon. 
annum. No. 1. 


108. per 


On Psychology. M. Barreto. 
The Practice and Method of Study. 
Elementary Education in Norway and Japan. 


Revista General de Marina.—56, Calle de Alcala, Madrid. 
20 pesetas per anu. Feb. 
Transmission of Power. Don M. G. Diaz. 
The Invincibility of Torpedo Boats and Electric Projectiles. 
Questions in Naval Strategy. Commander E. Farret. 
The Torpedo Boat westroyers, * Furor” and ‘ Terror.” 
Toron. 


MAGAZINES. 


Ons Tijdschrift.—(Cape Town. ) 
aud Cape Town. 9s. per aupum. 

Wilhelmina, Queen of Holland. With Portraits, 
A Glimpse of Constantinople. Illustrated. 

Stemme2n voo2 Waarheid en Vrede.—Kemink en Zoon, Utrecht. 

16s, per annum. Feb. 
The Reliability of the Evidence of the Apostles. J. Roozemeijer. 
Formosa; Its Past and Its Future. 
Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac and Co, 
The State and Local Grants KR. M. Loup. 
state Restrictions of the Rights of Owners and the Building of Healthy 
Houses. J. Boer. 

Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bohn, Haarlem. 
The Pigeon Mark+t; Scenes of Dutch Life. Illustrate 1. 
Middelburg, } lushiug and Veere iu the ‘Time of the Republic. 


EK. Sargedas. 
J. Bethencourt Ferreira. 


k. Duboe, 


6 figs. Lieut. J. 


Jacques Dusseau and Co., Amsterdam, 
No. 11. 


Is. 61. Feb, 


16s. perannum. Feb. 
H. M. Krahbé. 
Illustrated. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—Fredrika-Bremer Society, Stockholm. 4kr. per annum. No. 1. 
Fredrika Bremer. Lydia Bremer. 
Dress Reform. 
Kringsjaa.—Olaf Norli, Christiania. 2 kr. per quarter. Feb. 15. 


H. Tambs Lvche. 
J. Belsheim. 


The Land of the Yankees. 
Philip Melanchthon. With Portraits. 
Crete. Illustrated. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—P. A. Norsteit and Sons, Stockholm. 
annum. No. 1. 
Oscar Widman. 


10 kr. per 


The Phil:sophers’ Stone. 

Molecules. ». Arrhenius. 

Animal-Worship and Fetichism cf the Egyptians. 
Tilskueren.—Erust Bojesen, Copenhagen, 12 kr. per annum. 

Trade and the Taxation Laws of 1797. Ivar Berendsen. 

Art. Karl Madsen. 

Reminiscences of Camilla Collett. 


J. Lieblein. 
Keb. 


John Paulsen. 





NOTICE JO THE READER. 


One per cent. of our readers will learn with regret that, after long consideration and somewhat costly 


experiment, I have been compelled to discontinue the publication of the Monthly Indez. 


cent. of our readers, I feel assured, will welcome the 


Review the table of the Leading Contents of the Magazines. 


Ninety-nine per 
announcement, because it restores to the pages of the 
They will regret, no doubt, the disappearance 


of the Alphabetical Index, which has been suppressed to make room for the Contents. But something had to 
go, and as the Contents are more interesting to the general reader than the Index, they had the prefer- 
ence. The disappearance of the more or less imperfect Monthly Index will increase the utility of the 


> 


indispensable “ Annual Index,’ 


which will appear as usual. 
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of ‘All. The Queen as Permanent 
RECORD REIGN The Sovereign and the Reiga. | Editor of the Realm. 


FOR THE | .. STUDIES | MARCH: 





ee Pe | By W. T. STEAD. 


APRIL: 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED. APRIL: 


[V. The Queen as 
Defender of the Faith. 


Cece 


A Series of Six Papers 


WAS BEGUN IN JANUARY, eee 
which, when completed, will form 
an Invaluable Historical Memento These Studies, when complete, will be 





of the Queen’s Reign. published as a 
| JANUARY: Handsomely Illustrated 
I. From Republicanism MEMORIAL VOLUME 





to Monarchy of the Great Commemoration Rejoicings 
in June next. 


OF 


The Reminiscences of a 


Her Majesty the Queen Political Pilgrimage. 





Any recent number of the 
— FEBRUARY: REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS il. The Queen and the Empire. can be sent post free for 8id. 


A Record of a -— 
Fy yy National Conversion. A Subscription Form is supplied below, 

















SUBSC RI PI! ON ORDER FORA. 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


IS THE BEST MAGAZINE 


BECAUSE IT CONTAINS THE CREAM OF THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF OUR TIME, 





and will keep you in touch with all that is going on in the world. 
Half-yearly Volumes, 5s. in cloth, gilt. 
Send a Post Office Order for 8s. 6d. to the Manager, “ Review or Reviews,” Mowsray Hovsz, 


Norrotk Srreer, W.C., and the Magazine will be posted to any part of the world for twelve months. 


Date et Re sea ee 
To the Manager, “ Review of Reviews,” 
Mowbray Louse, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
Please send the “Review of Reviews” for Twelve Months, beginning with the 
Number, to 


For which I enclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence, 















Che Dasterpirce Lg tb rarer 


‘“‘The most effective agency that has yet been 
discovered for making our best literature familiar to 
the masses of the nation.”—Lorp Savissvry. 



































































/ A Lending Library of 100 Books, with cloth covers, catalogues, voucher card, complete, in neat 
painted wooden library box with loc’: and key, for Two Pounds. 

The attention of school teachers, School Managers, and all interested in the education of children, 
is directed to the possibility of providing their school with a Lending Library on terms of unequalled 
cheapness. The following is the Catalogue of 100 books, in the Library of Reading for the Home 
and School. 





POETRY. 37 Mrs. Hemans and Eliza @ook 67 Robert Falconer 
th 38 Gray, Goldsmith and Oollins 68 Les Miserables. Part |. 

1 Macaulay's Lays 39 Irish Ballads and Songs 69 Les Miserables. Part Il. 

2 Scott’s Marmion 40 Emerson, Wendell Holmes and | 70 Les Miserables. Part Ill. 

3 Scott’s Lady of the Lake Edgar Allan Poe 71 Les Miserables. Part IV. 

4 Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel _ 41 Thomson’s Seasons 72 Les Miserables. Part V. 

5 Lowell’s Poems | 42 Keble’s Christian Year | 73 Helen’s Babies 

6 Poems by Burns 43 Poems for Schoolroom and | 74 The €ca p Hunters 

7 Romeo and Juliet | Scholar. Part |. 75 The Hcu : and the Man 

8 Julius Caesar 44 Poems for Schoolroom and | 76 Tales ot Horror and Mystery 
19 As You Like It . Scholar. Part Il. 77 Adventures of Jimmy Brown 
10 Longfellow’s Evangeline 45 Some Australian Poets 78 Last of the Mohicans 

1L Selections from Longfellow | 46 Hymns that have Helped. (Double | 79 History of a Conscript 

12 Poems by Mrs. E. B. Browning | Number) 80 Scottish Chiefs 

13 Campbell's Poems 47 Poems by Robert Browning 81 Tartarin of Tarascon 

14 Milton’s Paradise Lost. Part |. 48 The Poet's Christmas | 82 Stories of Sevastopol 

15 Milton's Paradise Lost. Part Il 49 Longfellow’s Hiawatha (Mar.1) | 83 Guy Fawkes 

16 Milton’s Paradise Regained | 84 Round the World in Eighty Days 
17 Wm.Morris’s Earthly Paradise HISTORY. | 85 Queechy 

18 Whittier’s Poems. Part I. a | 86 The Christmas Carol 

19 Whittier’s Poems. Part II. 50 Macaulay's Introduction to the | 37 Trying to Find Europe 
20 Canterbury Tales (Chaucer) History of Engiand | 83 Dred 

21 Moore's Irish Melodies FICTION 89 Harold 


22 Bryant’s Poems 

23 rl —s and the Dragon 51 Rider Haggard’s She 
(Spenser, 52 Monte Christo’s Millions 

24 Adventures of Britomartis 53 Vengeance of Monte Chri-to ‘BOOKS for the BAIRNS 

25 Poems by Keats 54 The Scarlet Letter (Ulustrated). 

26 Poems by Tom Hood 55 Little Em'ly 

27 Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner 56 Ben Hur 

28 Selections from Sheltey 57 Never Too Late to Mend 

29 Clough’s Love Story of a = 5% Mary Barton 


90 The History of the Mystery 


91 AZsop’s Fables 
92 The Tales and Wonders of Jesus 
93 Nursery Rhymes 





Young Man 59 Lay down Your Arms 94 Nursery Tales 
30 Ingoldsby Legends 60 Last Days of Pompeii 95 Reynard the Fox 
31 Wordsworth. Part I. 61 Jane Eyre 96 Old Brer Rabbit 
32 Wordsworth. Part Il. 62 Schonberg-Cotta Family 97 Cinderella, and other Fairy 
33 Selections from Cowper 63 Pride and Prejudice Tales 
34 Dryden’s Poems | 64 Hypatia 98 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
35 Selections from Southey 65 Fifth Form at St. Dominic's 99 The Story of the Robins 
36 Legends and Ballads | 66 Five Weeks in a Balloon 100 The Christmas Stocking 


The Books, the Covers with the Voucher Card, and the Boxes can be obtained separately. 


The price ef Box without the Books is 10s.; of the 100 Vols., labelled, 10s,; the Cases, labelled, with 


Voucher Card and Catalogue, 2s. 6d. per dozen or 20s. per hundred. VAN 
eae 


‘Your series adds another to the lavish 
opportunities of self-education that the present 
day affords.”-Lorp RosrBery 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


| 


Lonpon, April Ist, 1897: 
April Fool’s Day is not a red-letter 
An day in Lord Salisbury’s calendar. It 
‘ee was on April Ist, 1878, that he 
launched the famous Circular which 
heralded his assumption of the responsibilities of 
the Foreign Office on the 
retirement of Lord Derby. 
In view of the steadiness, 
the resolution, and the 
calm tenacity with which 
he has recently directed 


| [Oe 


the foreign policy of Eng- 
land, it is somewhat un- 
gracious to recall that 
great blunder in his his- 
tory —a blunder the fatal 
consequences of which 
are still dogging us to- 
day. For that the Tur- 
kish Empire continues to 
offer an almost insoluble 
problem to European 
statesmanship is due to 
that fatal intervention of 
April Fool’s Day, 1878, 
when British 
were identified with the 


interests 


restoration of the autho- 
rity of the Sultan over 
great districts totally 
delivered by the Russian 
sword, and over others ay 

within which the Treaty "==. 
of San Stefano had lati ti 
taken stringent precau- AN 
tions against the Sultan’s 
power. All that we can 
do now, painfully and 
laboriously, with the broken instruments with which 
we are self-furnished, is to attempt to undo some 
of the consequences of that great betrayal of the 
cause of humanity in the supposed interests 
of a sanguinary fetish. If only Lord Salisbury 
had had the courage and resolution to have followed 
the example of Lord Derby and Lord Carnar- 
von, how different everything might have been 
to-day ! 


realise their bonds. ‘* Buy Peace!” 


European war. 


ITALIAN VIEW OF 


., 





The civilised Powers support the falling throne of the Sultan in order to 
is the word of command. 
boys who have no money in Turkish Funds wish to light the Domb of 


Painful though it may be to refer to 

; this dark stain on a career otherwise 
Nemesis. Meise ae a 
so brilliant, it is necessary if only to 
keep us humble in the presence of 
Europe, and to remind our high-flying declaimers 
that the evils against which they are dashing their 
heads are largely due to 


. our own action in the 
past. As the Duke of 
Argyll himself one of 


the staunchest and most 
anti-Turks in 
tells us, “ We 
must try to keep up co- 
operation with the other 


strenuous 


existence 


if we are to do 
all. We 
the ex- 
treme and almost insane 


Powers 
any good at 
must recollect 
jealousy of us amongst 
the Continental Cabinets. 
They will suspect us at 
once, if we take separate 

some selfish 
Of course, the 
declares that we 
selfish 
objects, and every Eng- 


action, of 
objects.” 

Duke 
have no such 
lishman regards the im- 
putation that we have 
as an insult ; but so long 
as we are in Cyprus, 
which was occupied after 


asseverations of unselfish- 


(Mareh 28, 1897. 


ness quite as fervent as 


THE EASTERN CRISIS. those in which .we are 


indulging to-day, i is 
pve ater se nonsense te expect any 
of the European Powers 
to accept this theory of our sublime disinterestedness. 
If we had cleared out of Cyprus twelve months ago, 
the Duke’s phrase about the “insanity”..of the 
jealousy and suspicion with which we are regarded 
might have been justified. As we.not only refuse 
to budge, but declare through Mr. Chamberlain our 
determination to convert Cyprus more and more into 
a British colony, how can we be. surprised that we 
are judged, not by our words, but by our aets # 
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The hot debate which has been raging 


The 
Spoon Thief #1 the past month between the 
andthe advocates of independent action and 


Plate Basket. 
the advocates of adherence to the 


European Concert has been little better than a 
beating of 
the air, be- 
cause nei- 
ther party 
would recog- 
nise frankly 
and fully 
that Eng- 
land cannot 





act indepen- 
dently be- 
cause Lord 
Salisbury is 
tainted by 
his associa- 
tion with 
the policy of 
Lord Bea- 
cons field. 
That 


nosa 














M. HANOTAUX. 


dam- 
heredi- 


Freuch Minister for Foreign A flairs. 


das cripples him and paralyses us in all international 
policy. If we had followed Mr. Gladstove in 1878 
we could have taken a more independent course 
to-day. But as we availed ourselves twenty years 
ago of an Eastern crisis in order to pick and steal 
a portion of Turkish territory, we have only our- 
selves to thank for the fact that any sign of our 
intention to take up an independent attitude is 


regarded by all the Powers as an_ indication 
that we are going to pick and steal again. When 
a guest has once stolen the silver spoons, he 


cannot complain if he is never allowed to take up an 
independent position near the plate-basket, and the 
more he protests, the more closely will he be watched, 
especially if one of the spoons he stole on a previous 
visit is still conspicuously visible in his. dress-coat 
pocket. 

One of the most remarkable incidents 
Jast month was the sudden summons 
Lord Salisbury to ‘Windsor — by 


Dea ex 
Machina. of 


command of the (Queen. It was on 
a day when'the Prime Minister had appointments 
to meet~ representatives of ‘most of the ' great 
Powers, that suddenly, in the midst of all his engage- 
ments, he was compelled’ to leave: Downing Street 


and hurry to' Windsor for’ an ‘interview with his 
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Sovereign. What passed between them on that 
occasion no one knows; but it- is well that the 
public should have been reminded of the part which 
the Queen has often been able to play in the midst 
of European complications. The communications 
which took place immediately after an interview 
between the Queen and the Princess of Wales left 
upon the public mind an impression that the two good 
ladies who stand so near the heart of things were using 
their united efforts in the interests of peace. The 
Princess of Wales, it is well to remember, is the sister 
of the two persons who, more than any others, domi- 
nate the crisis. Her brother is the King of Greece, 
her sister is the Empress-Dowager of Russia, whose 
influence in the direction of Russian policy is 
believed to be second to that of no other person in 
the Empire. What passed between them, or what 
policy was advocated, remains buried in the secrecy 
that surrounds the Court. But it was curious to 
note that both our Phil-Hellenes and the advocates 
of the European Concert felt and expressed a sense 
of relief on being thus reminded of the extra- 
Parliamentary and super-diplomatic agencies that, 
under our Constitution, are available for purposes of 
maintaining peace. 
The centre of political interest last 
France month has lain, not in the Courts of 
to the Front. Europe, but in the one nation which 
has adopted a Republican constitution. 
France, for the first time almost since the war of 1870, 
has been recognised as holding in her hand the balance 
of European power. It is more in semblance than in 
reality, for though M. Hanotaux has been appealed 
to on both sides as if on his decision depended the 
policy of Europe, it is not the less palpable that his 
power sprang much more from his being the alter ego 
of Count Muravieff than because he was the Foreign 
Minister of M. Méline. Nevertheless, for the 
moment, France has been well to the fore. It was 
not until the French Minister had explained the 
policy of the European Concert to the French 
Chamber that the public, even in England, was 
informed as to the course decided upon by the 
Powers, and it was not until that policy had been 
approved in the Chamber by a large majority that 
federated Europe knew that unity of action was 
secured. That France can thus be made to keep 
in step in a policy of action in the East is one 
of the first-fruits of the Franco-Russian Alliance 
for which Europe, as a. whole, has reason to be 
grateful. 
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The 
Royalty in 


declaration of M. Hanotaux 
the Lord 
and ‘er? Age ae 
the Republic, Salisbury sumewhat infelicitously re- 
ferred Lord Kimberley for information 
as to the policy of the Federation, is not the 
only instance in which France has figured con- 
spicuously before the For past 
French Republicans have muttered under their 
breath bitter things concerning the way in which 
the Government of their 


Chamber, to which 


world. years 


choice has been snubbed 
by the English Court. 
“Her Majesty appreci- 
climate,”  saicl 


ates our 


one French statesman 


recently, “but she has 


never paid personal 
homage to our Republic.” 
Not until the Tsar visited 
Paris last year had any 
European monarch pub- 
licly fraternised with the 
Republic. It would be 
too much to regard the 
brief interview between 
the Queen and President 
Faure as any equivalent 
to a State visit of Her 
Majesty to the French 
capital. But if it is 
taken in connection with 
the meeting of the Prince 
of Wales and M. Hano- 
taux at the British Em- 
bassy at Paris which 
followed shortly after, it 
is at least an indication 
that our Royalties, like 
the rest of us, are recog- 
nising the expediency of 
being at least on nodding 
terms with French statesmen. But the Royal inter- 
change of courtesies was thrown altogether in the back- 


ground by an almost unprecedented episode—the visit 





of Lord Salisbury to Paris in the mid-session, in order 


personally to discuss international policy with M. 
Hanotaux. 

Lord Salisbury, like every one else, 

Lord er had been suffering from a slight attack 

patie: of influenza, and he decided, not- 

withstanding the critical position of 


European affairs, to snatch a brief relief from the 





LORD SALISBURY. 


(From a piotograph by the Stereoscopic Comp1ny.) 
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drudgery of the Foreign Office by a sojourn in the 
South On his way he spent a night 
in Paris for the purpose of meeting the brilliant 
and distinguished Minister who is the director of 
the policy of France and the exponent of the policy 
of the Franco-Russian Alliance. What passed at 
that fateful interview has not of course been ofticially 
It is understood that the two statesmen 


of France, 


stated. 
parted with an increased confidence in the solidity of 
other’s resolution 
not to adopt any isolated 
policy in the East, but to 
work together for the 
purpose of making the 
European Concert effica- 
for the reform of 
the Ottoman Empire. It 
also that 
were taken 
towards a rapprochement 
on the question of Tunis 
and Madagascar, the un- 
fortunate Queen of which 
was last month deported 
as a prisoner to the 
French Colony of Ré- 
But for fuller 
information on _ these 
points we must be con- 
tent to wait. The im- 
portant fact is that the 
Managing Directors of 


each 


cious 


is reported 


some _ steps 


union. 


the policy of France and 
England met in personal 
conversation, and parted 
well pleased with them- 
selves and witheach other. 
A French 
writer in 
the Temps, 
the paper which has con- 
trived amidst all the vicissitudes of French polities 
to preserve its reputation as the foremost exponent 


A Fateful 
Phrase. 


of sane French patriotism, declares that ‘* Lord 
one of the most masculine, 
the his 
reason and most luminous of 
his country and his age.” From Lord Salisbury’s 
lips last month there fell one of those luminous 
phrases which, amidst the mists clouds of 
party polemics, shine like a fixed star for ‘the 
Speaking of the 


Salisbury’s mind is 


one of broadest, 


his understanding 


one of the clearest 


and 


guidance of bewildered mortals. 
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European Concert, he expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the phrase which, had been buried beneath a 
multitude of cheap jokes., He proposes to substitute 
for it the phrase “ The Federation of Europe.” “I 
feel it is our duty,” he said, “ to sustain the federated 
action of Europe. The federated action of Europe, 
if we can maintain it, is our sole hope of escape from 
the constant terror and calamity of war, the constant 
pressure of the burdens of an armed peace, which weigh 
down the spirits and darken the prospect of every 
nation in this part of the world. The Federation of 
Europe is the only hope we have.” These grave and 
weighty words will be remembered long after the 
babble of the last month has faded from the memory. 
To our readers, of course, the idea is familiar enough, 
but it marks a great step in advance, when an idea 
which has heretofore been recognised only in the 
columns of the organs of independent political 
thinkers is taken up and confirmed on the housetop 
of the world by the Prime Minister of England. 
The speech in which this weighty and 
the col memorable declaration was adopted 
of as his own by Lord Salisbury was 
Turkey ” means. ESS ene 
evoked by an extremely injudicious 
harangue by Lord Kimberley, who had astounded 
every one by “repudiating and utterly refusing to 
accept a policy which was based on the integrity of 
Turkey.” What Lord Kimberléy: meant and what 
he said was no doubt as wide apart as the Poles. 
What he meant, I presume, was that he would be no 
party to defend or support the maintenance of the 
Sultan’s authority over any inch of the Sultan’s 
dominions. But that is a Very different thing from 
the policy of repudiating the fundamental basis of 
action in the East, the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. What is the diffi- 
culty that stands in the way of the deposition of the 
Sultan or the enforcement of drastic reform in every 
part of his Dominion? Every one knows that the 
one factor that paralyses every one, and has left the 
Armenians to be massacred, is the fear entertained 
by the Powers that any such action would give the 
signal for the beginning of the game of grab. 
Hence unless the Policy of Grab can be put 
definitely out of the question, as a thing to 
permit which is unthinkable, paralysis will con- 
tinue to be the note of federated Europe. If, 
however, every Power, great and small, recognises 
the fact that whatever revolutionary action may be 
taken within the pale of the Ottoman Empire, there 
is to be no infringement, even by a hair’s breadth, of 
the territorial integrity of that Empire, then any- 


‘method of governing the Isle of Wight. 
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thing can be done. The Sultan, of course, is under 
no delusions as to the diplomatic phrase “ the terri- 
torial integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” Since it 
was invented he has seen province after province 
snatched from his control. He has been com- 
pelled to acquiesce in the British occupation of 
Egypt and Cyprus, the French occupation of the 
Lebanon, the Austrian occupation of Bosnia, and 
the establishment of an autonomous principality of 
Bulgaria, all of which have been virtually accepted or 
explicitly declared by the European Concert to be 
quite compatible with the strict integrity of the 
territory of the Sultan. For such integrity the 
Sultan himself does not care a piastre, but for 
Europe it is everything. 

I have received in the course of last 


A Lack . 
of month various letters, more or less 
Political objurgatory, directed against the policy 
Perspective. 


which I advocated in the last number 
of the Review. 
the motives of my correspondents, I have not found 


While recognising the excellence of 


in any of their communications a clear conception of 
the fundamental postulates of the problem. I am 
willing -to admit with them that the test of any 
Eastern policy, by whomsocever advocated, shall be 
the facility, the rapidity, and the success with which 
it delivers the populations of the East from the rule 
of the Assassin. Where we differ is that they 
fail to perceive that to subordinate the whole 
of our policy in the East to the infinitely trivial 
question whether’ or not the 238,000 Christian 
Cretans are to be’ united to Greece this year 


‘or in three or four years to come, is as non- 


sensical as it would be to decide the whole question 
of the future government of the British Empire by 
the views which were entertained as to the best 
For the 
Isle of Wight to Great Britain is very much like 
what the Isle of Crete is to the Ottoman Empire ; 
and to hopelessly paralyse the instrument by 
which alone anything can be done in the Ottoman 
Empire at large, in order to gratify our natural and 
praiseworthy desire to reward the Greeks for forcing 
the Powers to take action, is a policy worthy of 
Bedlam. If we are so keen about rewarding heroic 
Hellas, let us offer King George to replace us in 
Cyprus. 
There has been, indeed, throughout 
The : : . . 
Firebrands this discussion in England a melan- 
- of choly lack of any realising sense of 
Burepe. what war means, or the consequences 


which would follow the policy of breaking up of the 
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In 1841 the Powers of Europe guaranteed the integrity and independence of the Turkish Empire. 





TUKKiSH EMPIRE, 


1841 AND 1897. 


Since that date and under that formula they have 


liberated 600,000 square miles and 25,000,000 of people. 


federation of Europe, merely in order to indulge our 
sentimental admiration of the Greeks. It is now as 
it was in the days when Coleridge wrote :— 

Secure from actual warfare, we have loved 

To swell the war-whoop, passionate for war. 

We, this whole people, have been clamorous 

For war and bloodshed, animating sports, 

The which we pay for as a thing to talk of— 

Spectators and not combatants 
The lightness of heart with which some amongst 
us, who ought to have known better, have hallooed 
the Greeks on toa war in which they had no intention 
of giving them any help whatever, is a melancholy 
illustration of the lack of any moral sense on the 
part of those who pride themselves on their moral 


intuitions, 


The true course for Greece to have 

The k oe ee oe pee 
True Course taken was surely piain for any one to 
for see. The Greeks had forced the ques- 


the Greeks. , e - 7 
tion upon the Powers by their action. 


They would have been in a magnificent position for 
keeping the Powers up to the mark if they had at 
once, on the promise of Cretan autonomy, withdrawn 
their troops and held them in readiness to return to 
Crete, if, after any date which Greece herself could 
have fixed, the Powers had not carried out their 
promises. By this means they would have put them- 
selves right with Europe, they would have conferred 
a benefit upon the Federation by practically placing 
the Greek fleet and the Greek army at its disposal, 
to be used as the most potent argument in favour of 
making autonomy effective, and that immediately. 
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As it is, by threatening war with Turkey on their 
northern frontier they have succeeded in putting 
themselves wrong with all Europe, in risking the 
immense dan- 
ger of a crush- 
ing defeat, 
and in expos- 
ing the un- 
fortunate 
population on 
the frontier 
: to massacres 
‘quite as bad 
‘as any of 
~those which 
















-have taken 
‘place in Ar- 
1enia. Mr. 
Stillman, who 
at the last 
Cretan insur- 
rection played 
the most im- 
portant réle 


REAR-ADMIRAL ROBERT Hl. HARRIS. 


Commander of the British Fleet in Cretan Waters. 


(Photograph by West, Gosport.) 


of any non-combatant, a man who has married 
a Greek, and who was a past master in the Cretan 
question while most of our Phil-Hellenes were in 
petticoats, wrote to me thus on the subject :— 


We have been within a hairbreadth of an European war over 
this freak of the Greeks. The danger to-day seems to have 
gone by [he was writing March 16], but. if not, it is owing to 
the sentimental insistence of the Greek mass meetings in 
London and elsewhere in England. If we get to fighting, it 
will be because English mass meetings paralysed the move- 
ment which, though it blundered badly about Armenia, is now 
quite sound in its plan of action. 


Instead of the whole attention of 

HORS Europe being concentrated, as it ought 
‘Distraction, to be, upon the coercion of Turkey and 
the establishment of a civilised govern- 

ment in Crete, Armenia, and other provinces, the 
Governments of Europe have all, last month, had 
their attention distracted by the action of Greece. 
The great permanent difficulty, viz., the supersession 
of the authority of the Turk, has been quite over- 
shadowed by the duty of keeping the Greeks from 
light'ng up the flames of a general war. England, 
France, Russia, and Italy have agreed to send troops 
to Crote, and the Admirals are still endeavouring to 
keep the combatants within bounds by the arguments 
of their great guns. But the principal danger lies, as 
always, not in Crete, which is an island, and can be 
controlled by the navies of Europe, but on the main- 
land, where 100,000 Greeks and Turks are fronting 


each other armed to the teeth. Each army is con- 
vinced that when the signal is given it will achieve 
a notable and final victory over its hated foe. This 
being the case, it is not surprising that the Powers 
have been considering seriously the necessity of 
taking energetic measures of coercion at the Pirzus. 
England is believed to have hung back, the initiative 
throughout having been in the hands of Russia, who 
has been supported energetically by Germany. The 
blockade of Crete began on Sunday, March 21st, but 
this kind of limited coercion is not very practical. 
Meanwhile, the Sultan, delighted at the diversion 
occasioned by the action of Greece, has resumed his 
favourite policy of massacre in Armenia. The 
ambassadors have remonstrated, but the time has long 
gone past for ambassadorial remonstrances. The 
sooner the Greeks go home and leave the big guns 
ot the Admirals to put a little of the fear of God 
into the heart of the Sultan, the better. 

One more reference, and I leave the 
Eastern Question. Mr. Gladstone has 
deemed it his duty to write a letter 
to the Duke of Westminster, the 
meaning of which is not quite clear, but the effect 
of which is deplorable. Lord Salisbury put it 


Mr. Gladstone’s 
Letter. 


mildly when he said that, “The maintenance 
of the federation of Europe will be increasingly 
difficult if every statesman who has retired from 
public life thinks it right to fling insult at the 
principal 


sovereigns who occupy the thrones 
of Christian 
Europe.” To de- 
scribe the Kaiser 
and the Tsar as if 
they were both 






ignoramuses, and 
one of them little 
better than half- 
witted, is not ex- 
actly what we 
had a right to 
expect from the 
Nestor of Eng- 
lish statesmen. 
“Tt is time,” 
Mr. Gladstone 
says, “to speak 
with freedom,” 
and he avails 
himself of this liberty in order to say that the 
Tsar is wholly without knowledge or experience, and 
the Kaiser has “only such knowledge and experience, 


COLONEL VASSOS. 


Commander of the Greek Forces in Crete. 
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THE 
in truth have caused much 
astonishment and 
inkling of them has been given to the world.” If 
Mr. Gladstone could venture so far, it may easily 
be imagined how some of his present followers deem 
themselves justified in speaking of what they call 
“The League of the Three Emperors.” It would be 
well if those hotheads remembered that the misery 
and bloodshed of the years 1876-77 sprang from the 
fatal mistake which was made in May, 1876, when 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli broke up the European 
Concert by refusing to accept the Berlin Memorandum 
under what was then described as “the dictation of 
the three Emperors.” The three Emperors were right 
in 1876; there is good reason to believe they are 


limited ‘enough, as 


some consternation when an 





M. THEODORE DELYANNIS. 


The Greek Premier. 

(From a photograph by Macropoulos, Athens.) 
not far wrong now. In any case it is not for the 
statesman who taught us all to swear by the Concert 
of Europe to add to the difficulties of keeping the 
Powers in step. 

While with slow and painful steps we 


Arbitration are labouring towards the realisation of 
in he Pa te. ? ‘ 
the Senate the ideal of the United States of Europe, 


at Washington. the American Senate has in this last 

month been engaged in discussing 
the Treaty of Some amendments 
made are comparatively trivial. The 
of jurists of repute for Supreme Court judges 
detail which may even be 
an improvement. The refusal to accept the 
King of Sweden as umpire is a matter on which 
every one can form his own opinion; but the 
amendment providing that the umpire must be 


Arbitration. 
substitution 


is a matter of 
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selected by the four arbitrators is certainly not an 
improvement. If the four cannot agree on the 
subject matter of the arbitration, it is at least as 
probable they will not be able to agree in the choice 
of the umpire. 
tolerated. 


But these amendments might be 
The one mischievous amendment pro- 
vides that any agreement to submit a question to 
arbitration shall, before it becomes final, be com- 
municated to and receive the approval of the Senate. 
It is not quite clear whether this approval must be 
that of a two-thirds majority. If so, it seems as 
if such an amendment would practically reduce the 
Treaty to a mere resolution in favour of arbitration, 
which may be acted upon or not, according to the 
party exigencies of a minority of one-third, plus one, 





SIR ALFRED BILIOTTI, C.B., K €.M.G. 


British Consul in Crete. 


of the Senate at any future time. What the ulti- 
mate fate of the Treaty may be remains to be seen. 
Personally, I shall be glad to see any Treaty accepted, 
no matter how much it may be mutilated by the 
Senate. Half a loaf is better than no bread, and it 
is well to make it perfectly clear to all concerned upon 
whom the real onus lies of retarding the adoption of 
arbitration as a means for settling Anglo-American 


disputes. 
The possibility of this abuse of power 
Federation on the part of the Senate naturally 
hemi, tends to increase the interest with 


which the English-speaking world will 
regard the proceedings of the Australiaa Federation 
Convention which last month held its sittings at 
Adelaide. This convention seems to have been un- 


expectedly successful. Queensland, which is not 
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From the Canadian Magazine.]} 


“4 BROKEN MELODY.” 


SaLisBury (as Signor Sherman tries it on the piano): ‘“ What a 
beautiful thing that would be if that rattle-trap instrument did not so rob 
it of all ‘harmony.’” 


represented at the Convention, has made overtures 
which seem to portend the presence of Queensland’s 
delegates at the next meeting. The Convention was 
to adjourn early this month, and meet again in 
November, after the Premiers have returned from 
attending the Great Jubilee in London. The prin- 
ciples on which all the delegates were in substantial 
agreement are thus summarised :— 

That both Houses are to be elected by the people; the 
lifferent colonies to be equally represented in the Senate; the 
<raming of tariffs to be vested in the Federal Parliament ; and 
free trade between the colonies. 

On another page will be found the summary of the 
questions before the Convention drawn up by 
Mr. Reid, Prime Minister of New South Wales. It 
is interesting to notice how carefully the Australasian 
Convention avoids following the example of the 
American constitution in the matter of the Second 
Chamber. Both Chambers of the Australian Fede- 
ration are to be directly elected by the people. It is 
probable that, if the American Senate were more 





directly representative of the American nation, the 
mutilation of the Arbitration Treaty would never 


have taken place. 

thé Opaniie’ The Parliament of the Canadian 
ofthe Federation was opened last month 
an cca at Ottawa under happy auspices, for 
simultaneously with the meeting of 
the Dominion Parliament came the news that the 
Manitoba Legislature had unanimously accepted the 
settlement of the schools question which had been 
arranged by the new Ministry, but which the 
Pope is endeavouring to upset. It is reported 
that Mr. Laurier intends to discriminate in favour 
of Great Britain and against the United States in 
the new Tariff Bill. The discrimination, according 
to report, is to amount to as much as eight per cent. 
However welcome this may be as an indication of 
Canadian loyalty and of the desire of our fellow- 
subjects in the Dominion to draw closer the ties 
which unite them to the mother country, it is 
doubtful whether the permanent interests of the 
Empire and of the Dominion will be best served by 
a policy which will tend to increase the friction 
between Canada and the United States. One great 
British interest in the world is the effacement of 
all customs barriers between English-speaking men, 
and it is a very doubtful question indeed whether 
the Imperial unity of England and her Colonies 
would not be weakened rather than strengthened by 
a discrimination against the nearest neighbour and 

best customer of the Dominion. 
_. From South Africa comes the news 
yg that President Kruger has entered 
in into a federal agreement with the 
caaeninens Orange Free State. The two Dutch 
Republics enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance, and agree further that citizenship in each 
shall be regarded as equivalent to citizenship in the 
other. This is good and wise. It is an arrange- 
ment which I have often urged should be adopted 
between the American Republic and the British 
Empire. It ought not to be necessary for a British 
subject to,forswear allegiance to the Crown in order 
to become a citizen in the United States, nor should 
a citizen of the United States need to be naturalised in 
this country. A Federal Council is to be instituted 
in which both the Boer Republics are to be repre- 
sented, and a Federal tribunal constituted for settle- 
ment of disputes arising between the two. Mr. 
Secretary Leyds has been appointed a kind of Boer 
Minister of Europe, where he will no doubt do 
his utmost to encourage the idea that the federated 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Dutch Republics can be relied upon by any one who 
wishes to destroy British supremacy in South Africa. 
If everybody in South Africa could be induced to 
forget everything about politics for the next three 
years, or for even one year, something might be done. 





aS. = 


(February, 1897. 


From the Pretoria Press.] 


MANAGING A DIFFICULT TEAM! 


But with this South African Committee going on 
twice a week until the Day of Judgment, there seems 
exceedingly little prospect of any peaceful settlement 
in South Africa. 


If it were the declared object of 


Mr. ChamberlainParliament to apply a mustard plaster 
si. halts, to the sorest places of the South 
African body politic, it could hardly 

have adopted a better expedient than this belated 








{March 13, 1897. 


From Moonshine. | 


RHODES (UNARMED!) AMONG THE SAVAGES. 


inquiry into the Jameson raid. Some glimmering 
perception of this truth is at last beginning to dawn 
upon the wilfully blinded eyes of our Radical con- 
Disguise it how we please, the broad 
of the inquiry, so 


temporaries. 


fact remains that the result 
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far as it has gone, has been to prove—even the 
Speaker and the Daily Chronicle themselves being 
witnesses—that there is very little difference between 
the opinions of Mr. Chamberlain and the opinions 
of Mr. Rhodes. How dismayed and confounded 
these good gentlemen must be who believed that they 
were defending Mr. Chamberlain by vilifying Mr. 
Rhodes, and who now find, to their unutterable 
a line in the 
if they had to 
guidance of a 


amazement, Mr. Chamberlain taking 
cross-examination of witnesses which, 
condense it into a cablegram for the 
Cape statesman, could hardly fail to convey an impres- 
sion that would be calculated not to discourage, to 
say the least, a statesman who had come to the con- 
clusion that any arrangement with the Transvaal was 
impossible, and that the only thing te do was to fall 
back on extra-constitutional remedies. 

In home politics the Cretan Question 


The School 
Subsidy Bill 
Passed Intact. 


has overshadowed everything else. The 
little Bill of the Government for distri- 
buting £600,000 among the Denomi- 
national Schools has been passed, if not without note 
-as the Bible used to be read in some 
or alteration. 


and comment 
Board Schools—without amendment 
The Liberals, encouraged by their victory last year, 
fought as stoutly as they could, and would have been 
fighting yet, but for the operation of the Closure, 
The debate was kept up with vigour for several days, 
and no one could say, when the Third Reading was 
carried by a majority of 200, that they were any 
All 


the mysteries of the Bill remain mysteries still, and 


wiser than they were when the debate began. 


no light has been thrown upon the most mysterious 


part of the whole business—the fact that Sir 
John Gorst, although the Vice-President of the 


Council, conspicuously refrained from taking any 
part in the advocacy of the measure for whose 
administration will be primarily 
It is secret that Sir 
not think that the Bill will do any good worth 


he responsible, 


an open John Gorst does 
speaking of, either to education or to the Denomina- 
tional Schools. As to the distribution of the relief, 
everything depends upon the diocesan associations 
of the schools, which are yet to be constituted, but 
of whose functions no one can speak with authority. 
There is a possibility that they may be a kind of 
Denominational School Boards, on which the Episco- 
palian, the Catholic, and the Wesleyan will meet for 
the purpose of deciding which of their institutions is 
the most “ necessitous,” and recommending that the 
money shal! be distributed according to the need of 


the recipient. But the decision of that, and of many 
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other questions, lies in the lap of the gods, or, in 
other words, will be left to the decision of the Com- 
mittee of the Council, a body existing somewhere 
in space, but seldom or never called together for 
executive action. 
_ Judging by the space devoted to the 
| Prize Fight subject in the columns of some of 
in the most widely circulated American 
Nevada. y 
newspapers, nothing that has hap- 
pened in the world this year is comparable in 
importance and interest to the prize fight for the 
Championship of the Ring, which was fought on the 
17th of March. Fitzsimmons, a Cornishman, who 
emigrated to Australia, met Corbett in a prize ring, 
erected by special provisions of the legislature of the 
State of Nevada, in the presence of eight thousand 
spectators, to be photographed by the kinetoscope 
while they were fighting for the pugilistic champion- 
ship of the world. The New York Journal, the 
latest and in many respects the most characteristic 
specimen of the latter-day journalism of America, 
secured the services of both the combatants as 
special correspondents, whose utterances were tele- 
graphed every morning for weeks before the fight, 
and served up to the largest circulation in the world 
as the most important utterances of the previous day. 
About a dozen different special correspondents, in- 
cluding ex-Senator Ingalls, described the battle at 
length in its columns, while its artists vied with the 
descriptive reporters in enabling every reader to form 
a vivid conception of the great event of the year. 
The fight lasted for nearly an hour, and as _ every 
phase of it was photographed for reproduction on the 
kinetoscope, we may expect to see the latest 
resources of photographic science employed in 
familiarising every man and boy in the’ English- 
speaking world with every detail of the fourteen 
rounds which finished when, in the description of 
the Journal reporter, Fitzsimmons, having “ knocked 
Corbett out of time by a heavy blow in the 
pit of the stomach, turned with buffoon gesture 
and ‘bloody grin to the audience, and all was 
over.” 
legislate for the re-establishment of the Coliseum 
and the’ revival of gladiatorial shows after the 
fashion of old Rome, they would afford a still 
more brilliant field for newspaper enterprise, and 
every detail of the bloody combats would be followed 
with even intenser interest than that excited by the 
fight in Carson city. 


If some enterprising Western States would 


THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


While the State of Nevada has been 
The Victory 


of the affording this astonishing spectacle 
Anti-Gambling t) a somewhat scandalised world, 
League. 


England has taken a very decided step 
in the opposite direction. For some years past Mr. 
John Hawke and the Anti-Gambling League have 
been struggling in vain to secure a clear definition 
of the law on the subject of open-air betting. 
At last, however, a case was brought against one 
Dunn, a bookmaker, which came before the High 
Court last month. The case was exhaustively 
argued, Mr. Asquith leading for the Anti-Gambling 
League, before a Bench of five Judges, of whom the 
chief was none other than Mr. Justice Hawkins, a 
member of the Jockey Club, and probably the best- 
informed man about horseracing and betting that is 
to be found on the English Bench. Their decision 
is one against which there is no appeal. It was 
unexpectedly emphatic and precise. Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, who delivered judgment on behalf of 
himself and the other four Judges, declared 
that they were unanimously of opinion that 
any place, whether enclosed or unenclosed, | in 
which open-air betting was carried on as a business, 
was “a place” according to the meaning of the 
Betting Act; and, therefore, any one resorting to 
any place for the purpose of carrying on a ready- 
money betting business commits a punishable crime 
by constituting that place, even if it were an 
open heath or market square, a “place” under 
the Betting Act. It will take some time, no 
doubt, before the fact soaks into the magis- 
terial mind, but after some months we may 
expect to see a vigorous attempt made to 
enforce the law, which will be met by efforts to 
legalise betting. As Monte Carlo is a very palace 
of all the virtues compared with the English 
turf, there is not much chance of legislation 
Bookmakers will probably 
tind some other way than a new law for driving a 
coach and four through this Act of Parliament. 

Another subject affecting public morals 
has been brought prominently forward 
this year by a Report of a Depart- 
mental Committee as to the prevalence 
of contagious diseases in the British Army in India. 


in favour of gambling. 


At it Again! 


This is a document that; on the face of it, is got 
up for the purpose of affording an’ excuse for the 
military medical police to get round the decision 
which the House of Commons has_ repeatedly 
pronounced against any system of State-established 
prostitution. As there is no established religion in 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


India, some people seem to feel the existence of a 
void which they would fill by another State establish- 
ment the reverse of religious. According to Lord 
George Hamilton, about four and a half per cdmt. 
of the British troops in India are incapacitated for 
service every year owing to this disease; but the 
Committee estimates the percentage incapable of 
service at eleven per cent. As many of these men 
go in and out of hospital several times in the year, 
they are able to make out that the admissions to 
hospital amount up to the number of 522 per 1,000 
per annum, and then assert quite falsely that more 
than one-half of the British Army in India is 
This is simply false, and a 
No one has any 


down with ‘syphilis. 
slander on our troops to boot. 
objection whatever to doing everything that can 
properly be done to lessen the ravages of any disease, 
no matter what its origin; and if the unfortunate 
female camp-followers of British regiments could 
be treated by female medical officers whenever they 
fall ill, no one would object; but there is a wide 
difference between providing facilities for healing 
the sick and creating an institution for recognising 
and virtually establishing the vice which is the 
direct cause of the disease in question. The advo- 
cates for licensing prostitution have been ill-advised 
in selecting this year for raising the question. We 
do not want, side by side with the Jubilee 
celebration, to face a discussion in every town as 
to the compulsory surgical examination of “ Queen’s 
women ” in the year of the Queen’s Jubilee. 

I am glad to learn that at last there 


“an is a prospect of ascertaining the 
ending . 
Inquiries. truth of the charges which have been 


made so persistently and with such 
detail and precision against the management of the 
Lifeboat Institution. A Select Committee of the 
House of Commons is the Tribunal before which 
Mr. Bayley will be called upon to substantiate his 
accusation. Mr. Darling, Q.C., it is said, will 
preside in the place of the Attorney-General, who 
was first spoken of as the natural president of such 
an inquisition. Lord Herschell has undertaken to 
sit as judge of an inquiry into the report of another 
Royal Society, that for the Protection of Children 
from Cruelty. It will be with profound satisfaction 
to the public if in both cases the verdict is favour- 
able. There is little doubt that it will be in the 
case of Mr. Benjamin Waugh’s Society ; and there 
would have been fewer misgivings with regard to the 
Lifeboat Institution if, instead of waiting all these 
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years, its managers had been quick to challenge 
inquiry on the first formulation of Mr. Bayley’s 
indictment. 
There is often much consolation to be 
The . « . 
New Reichsrath °Ptained from the contemplation of 
in the misfortunes of our neighbours. 
Vienna. = The difficulties of carrying on Parlia- 
mentary Government in this country are considerable, 
but imagine what it must be to endeavour to govern 
on constitutional principles through such a body as 
the new Reichsrath of Austria, which met for the 
There are 


first time at the end of last month. 


425 deputies, divided into twenty-five parties. The 
Slavs, of whom there are 171, come first, almost 
balanced by the Germans, who number 163. There 


are nineteen Italians, and an indefinite sprink- 
ling of other peoples. The Slavs are in turn 
divided between the Czech, of whom there are 
sixty-three; the Poles, who number sixty-eight ; 
and the Ruthenians, who have succeeded, in spite 
of a very cruel persecution on the part of the 
Poles, in returning eleven deputies to the new 
Reichsrath. The Germans are subdivided again into 
clericals, anti-Semites, and Liberals, while to make 
the gruel thick and slab, there are added fourteen 
Socialists, who hold aloof from all the others, and 
occupy an independent position. 

The result of another General Election 


Tie was announced last month, when the 


Italian ‘ 

General Election Italian electorate responded to the 

appeal of the Marquis di. Rudini by 
returning an overwhelming majority of his supporters. 
The nominal Ministerialists number three hundred, 
while the party that used to follow Crispi has dwindled 
to a band of fifty-nine. 
however, is by no means solid, and its existence is 


The conglomerate majority, 


no guarantee against a Ministerial crisis in the near 


future. For the moment the Rudini Ministry is safe, 


but in Italian politics no one can say what a day may 


bring forth. 


Dr. Albert Shaw in the 


veview of 


The . = - 
Inauguration eviews of New York says :—‘ Never 
of since the days of Madison and Monroe 


Me. Seliialey. has a President of the United States 


entered upon the duties of his office in such an 
atmosphere of goodwill and confidence as that which 
surrounds Mr. McKinley. Everybody seems to wish 
him well. Even those who were arrayed against him 
in the recent campaign are disposed to have it under- 
stood that they shall make no captious criticisms. 
The country seems, indeed, to have entered upon a 
veritable era of good feeling. President McKinley’s 
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personal qualities give him a singular fitness for 
precisely such an era.” 
“Tt is highly interesting to note the fact 
A that the Republican administration su- 
Gentle ; 

Transition. perseded the Democratic by the change 
of only ten men—namely, the Presi- 
dent, the President’s Secretary and the eight Cabinet 
officers. Furthermore, it was perfectly evident to 
all observers that the whole machinery of adminis- 
tration could have been carried on for an indefinite 
time without any further appointments, except as 
vacancies were created by death or by voluntary 
withdrawal from the public service. There has been 
no talk of ‘turning the rascals out.’ It is an 
immense relief to have lived through that whole 
period, and to feel that in the United States, as in 
England, while there may be great and vital differ- 
ences of opinion, about topics of legislation and 
matters of large policy, there is no question seriously 
raised about the common honesty and good faith of 
either great party in carrying on the ordinary 

business of the country.” 
‘A study of the Cabinet in ensemble, 
Characteristics sq to speak, would reveal some interest- 
the pabinse: ing facts, One of the first things to be 
noted is the fact that every man in the 
group is past sixty years of age except Mr. Long, 
who is fifty-nine, and Mr. McKenna, who is fifty-four. 
Mr. McKinley is just fifty-four, and is therefore of 
the same age as the youngest member of his Cabinet. 
The average age of the whole group is somewhere 
between sixty-two and'sixty-three years. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Cabinet was'very much younger. The men 
who laid down’ the portfolios on March 5th had 
averaged only fifty-one years of age when their 
Cabinet was formed. 
Cabinet of rather uniform age, the average at the 
beginning being about fifty-five years. 


President Harrison had a 


President 
Washington’s first Cabinet averaged only 38-8 years. 
President Jackson’s first Cabinet averaged less than 
forty-six years, and the very oldest member of it was 
only fifty. President Lincoln’s first Cabinet was 
made up of much older men, their average age being 
more than fifty-seven. It is further to be noted that 
this Cabinet is pre-eminently composed of business 
men as distinguished from politicians. They are 
typical men of affairs rather than typical rich men. 
This is a Cabinet distinctively of city men. It is 
not a body of university-bred or strikingly learned 
men, It is to be noted that these prosperous and 
influential city men were almost without exception 
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poor country boys who made their own way in life 
chiefly by virtue of energy and pluck. Mr. Sherman 
is a member of the Episcopal Church, and Mr. Gage 
has long been a prominent supporter of the Central 
Church in Chicago, over which the late Rev. David 
Swing ofticiated for so many years, and which is now 
in charge of the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis. Mr. 
Bliss is prominently connected with the Broadway 
Tabernacle, which is the principal Congregational 
Church of New York. Mr. Wilson, General Alger, 
and Mr. Gary are all, it is reported, Presbyterians 
by preference. Mr. Long is a Unitarian and Mr. 
McKenna is a Roman Catholic. Mr. McKinley him- 
self, as is well known, is a Methodist.” 
“The general arbitration treaty with 
The 5 a 

Amended England, which was in the hands of 
Arbitration the Senate, had to be considered de 
Foe by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and once more reported back to the 
chamber. Mr. Sherman having gone into the 
Cabinet, Senator Davis of Minnesota succeeds to 
the Chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. He has reported the treaty, with amend- 
ments which do not affect its scope, but which 
greatly alter what are termed its administrative 
features. We can see no serious objection to any of 
these amendments, although, on the other ,hand, 
none of them seems to us to be necessary. Mr. 
Davis’ practical point was that about nine-tenths of 
the senators would have opposed the treaty unless 
the Senate were to share with the President the 
responsibility for applying the treaty’s provisions to 
particular cases. After all, it must be remembered 
that the British Prime Minister could never, on his 
part, make application of the treaty without the full 
moral” support of Parliament. For the Prime 
Minister holds executive authority from one day to 
another only by virtue of parliamentary approval. 
As the treaty was originally drawn, the American 
President had a far more complete and_ isolated 
power bestowed upon him than could ever be 
exercised by the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
The amendments proposed by Senator Davis to some 
extent equalise the situation. The President of the 
United States will act in conjunction with his 
Cabinet by the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Prime Minister of England will act in concurrence 
with his Cabinet, and of necessity, as always, with 
the approval and consent of the House of Commons. 
The friends of arbitration need not consider that the 
treaty has been spoiled or emasculated. Its ratitica- 

tion as amended will be eminently satisfactory.” 
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DIARY FOR MARCH. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


March 1. The Transvaal Supreme Court adjourned 


to 


& 


a 


. The Australian Whaler, Costa 


from March 5th till June. 

Gold Standard at 32} to 1 adopted by Japauese 
Government. 

Sir G. T. M. O’Brien appointed Governor of Fiji 
aud High Corsmissioner for the Western 
Pacific; Mr. W. Grey-Wilson 
appointed Governor of the 


——_~——_— 


. SF. W. Fryer appointed Lieutenant-Governor 


of Burma. 

Deputation urging the use of Gaelic in 
Highland Schools waited upon Lord Balfour. 
Greek Troops concentrating upon the Thessalian 

Frontier. 


Greek Minister to Constantinople offered to 


the 


9. Fighting occurred between the Cretan Insurgents 


10. 


and the Turkish soldiers near Akrotiré. 
French Liner, Ville de St. Nazaire, wrecked off 
Cape Hatteras. 78 lives lost. 
National Free Church Council passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the Eaucatiunal Bill. 
Association of School Boards of England and 
Wales passed a resolution demanding equal 
treatment for all public elemen- 
tary schools. 





Falkland Islands, and Mr. kh. 
A. Sterndale appointed Gover- 
nor of St. Helena. 


Rica Packet, Case, decided 
against the Dutch Government. 

Final Report made to the United 
States Presideut by the Vene- 
zuelan Commission. 

Continued Examination of Mr. 
Rbodes by the South African 
Committee. 

Farewell Banquet given to Mr. 
Bayard, the United States Am- 
bassador, by the Lord Mayor. 

The Rev. the Hon. E. Carr Glyn 
enthroned at Peterborough 
Cathedral. 

Turkish Soldiers mutinied at 
Canea, killing their Colonel. 
The Sultan and the Greek Govern- 
ment received the Collective 

Note of the Six Powers 

Plague reported as increasing in 
the Districts of Thana and 
Surat. 

Diplomatic Relatione between 
Great Britain and Venezuela 
restored. 

House of Representatives passed 








the Alien Immigration bill 
over President Cleveland’s 
Veto. 


Report of Massacre in New 
Guinea of Mr. Green and 45 
others on February 25 cou- 
firmed. 

Action of the Powers protested 
against by Public Meeting in 
Athens. 

Mr. Ritchie received a Deputa- 
tion urging changes affecting 
the Shipping Iudustry. 

Colonel Metaxas made 
Minister of War. 

Mr. McKinley inaugurated Pre- 
sident of the United States. 

Dr. de Moraes resumed his Duties 
as President of the Republic of 
Brazil. 

Dutch Liner, Utrecht, with all 
on board, lost off Ushant. 

Members of the House of Com- 
mows sent a Telegram of 
Appreciation to the King of 
Greece. 

South African Committee ques- 
tioned Mr. Rhodes, and two 
Dutch Members of the Cape Parliament 

Mass meeting at Queen’s Hall protested against 
British Policy in Crete. 

Foreign Admirals in Cretan waters denied they 
were protecting Turks against the Greeks. 

General Weyler returned to Havana. 

Bill restricting Immigration of English Waifs 
passed by the Ontario Legislative. 

Mr. H. L. Chambers, of Alabama, appointed 
Chief Justice of Samoa. 

Ten millions additional demanded by the Ger- 
man Government for the Nav y. 

Resolutions favouring an International Court of 
Arbitration passed by the Belgian Chamber 
of Representatives. 


Greek 


' Ambassadors requested the Porte to withdraw 


6. 


its Troops from the interior of Crete, concen- 
trating them in the towns. 

The Porte accepted the Recommendation, of the 
Powers, of Cretan Autonomy. 

Fight Men drowned in a Dover 
Accident 


Celliery 


THE 


‘From an uppublishe! photograph by H. C. 


DRUMMOND. 


LATE PROFESSOR HENRY 


Drummonud’s breakdown in health. ) 


withdraw the Greek Troops from Macedonia 
if the Porte would recall its scldiers also. 

Committee to enforce Measures in Bombay to 
suppress the Plague appointed by the 
C,overnor. 

Demonstration in favour of the Cretans took 
place in Hyde Park. 

Heavy firing occurred at Kalatidi. 

Over 200 persons killed in a Rio 
Riot. 

Queen Ranavalona left Tamatave for Réunion 
Island, to which she was exile 1. 

Publication of the Archbishops’ Auswer to the 
Papal Bull on Anglican Orders 

Greek Government replied to the Note of the 
Six Powers, 

I'wo Members of the Cape Parliament, and Sir 
Grabam Bower examined by the South 
African Committee. 

Second Annual Session of the National Council 
of the Evangelical Free Churches opened iu 
the City Temple. 


Janeiro 





Shelley, taken just befure Professor 


16. 





abolishing slavery in the 

Niger territories proclaimed at 
Asaba, and to come into ferce 
on the Diamond Jubilee Day. 

Alfred Biliotti liberated the 

Moslems at Kandano. 

Mgr. Merry del Val appointed 
Apostolic Delegate to Canada 
by the Pope. 

The Poor Law Conference dis- 
cussed the question of Poor 
Law children. 

Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce passed Kesolutions ad- 
vocating Denny Postage to 
British Colonies ; urging legis- 
lation to prevent the Adultera- 
tion of Food. 

Cambridge Honorary De 
conferred upon Mr. Bayard, 
United States Ambassador, 
Baron de Courcel, Professor 
F. KJein, and Professor Zahn. 

Fighting occurred at Selino. 

Queen Victoria was met at Noisy 
le Sec by President Faure. 

Sir Graham Bower’s Examination 
continued by the South African 
Committee. 

Lord Salisbury received a Depu- 
tation praying that Inquiry be 
made into the Administration 
of the Land Commission of 
Ireland. 

Dr. Juan Pietri appointed Vene- 
zuelan Minister to the Court of 
st. James. 

oo Society held a Meeting at 

James’s Hall “to demand 
po treatment of the Liberators 
of Crete.” 

13. Budget Committee of the Reich- 
stag rejected the demands of 
the Government for Naval Con- 
struction. 

Norwegian Finance Committee 
voted rewards for Dr. Nansen’s 
companions in the Fram, 

14. Demonstration expressing Sym- 
pathy with the Greeks and 
Cretans held in Trafalgar 
Square. 

Autonomy for 
conceded. 

15. Decision of the Powers regarding 
their Course in Crete announced 
in the French Chamber. 

Royal Society of British Artists celebrated the 
50th Anniversary of the granting of their 
Charter. 

Troops to the number of 6000 left Athens for the 
Thessalian Frontier. 

Several Officers and Men killed by a gun explo- 
sion on a Russian battleship outside Suda Bay. 

ex -Attorney-General 


~ 


~ 
bo 





Crete officially 


Mr. William Schreiner, 

of Cape Colony, examined by the South 
African Committee. 
President McKinley appointed Colénel John 


Hay Ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. Henry 
White Secretary of the Embassy in London, 
and Mr. Horace Porter Ambassador to France. 

Train carrying Spanish Troops in Pinar del 
Kio blown up by dynamite, killing 250 men. 

fighting occurred near Retimo and 
Candia. 

Foreign Admirals proclaimed the canditions of 
the proposed autonomy of Crete. 

Greek 6 hooner sunk by an Austrian Warship 


Severe 
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17. Ina battle between the Uruguay troops and the 


Insurgents six hundred mea killed and 


wounded. 
18. National Liberal Federation Conference at Nor- 


19. 


21. 


23. 


27. 


~~ 


wich passed Resolutions condemning the Eda- 
cational and Cretan Policy of the Government. 

Bill settling the Schools Question passei by the 
Manitoba Legislature. 

Over 1000 Students arrested in St Petersburg. 

Railway Labourers’ Association in Vienna dis- 
solved by the Government. 

Armenians massacred at Tekat. 

Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the Duke of Westmins‘er 
oo the Cretan Crisis published. 

South African Committee continued the exami- 
nation of Mr. William Schreiner. 

The lst Regiment of Greek Infantry, with the 
Crown Prince, left Athens for the Frontier. 
Annual Conference of Friendly Societies met in 

London. 


Colonel Vassos advised by the Admirals that 
the Coast of Crete is under the prote.tion of 
the Powers. 

Poition of the Proclamation setting forth the 
Suzerainty of the Sultan over Crete modified. 
Compromise effected between President Kruger 

aud the Judges. 


. Publication of the Report of the Committee 


appointed to inquire iuto the health of the 
British Troops in India. 
Turkish Fleet left Constantinople.for Gallipoli. 
Credit for a new Battleship granted by the 


Formal Blockade of Crete inaugurated. 

Celebrations began in Berlin commemorating 
the Centenary of the Birth of Emperur 
William I 


German Residents in London celebratel the 
Centenary of Emperor William I. at the 
German Gymnasium. 

Debate on the Tariff Bill opened 
Washington House of Representatives, 

Australian Federal Convention openel at 
Melbourne. 

Turkish endeavour 


Examination of Mr. Schreiner continued by the 
South African Committee. 

Amendments to the Arbitration Treaty acceptei 
by the United States Senate. 

Draft of Treaties for the Closer Union of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State pub- 
lished in Pretoria. 


in the 


to provision Malaxa 


. North East Shipyar.| dispute settled. 


Dr. Nansen delivered his farewe.| lecture at St. 
James’s Hall. 

Three Conservative Members unseated by the 
Canadian Supreme Court on the ground of 
corrupt practices at the elections. 


. Hon. T. F. Bayard obtained the consent of the 


Chancellor of the Consistory Court to the 
Transfer of the Log of the Mayflower to 
the President and People of the United States. 

Manitoba Legislature passed a Bill giving effect 
to the Agreement on the Schools Questian. 

Turkish Troops, couuting 140 Battalions, 
assembled on the Frentier of Thessaly. 

Insurgents attacked the Turkish blockhouse at 

alaxa. 

The Australian Federal Convention voted t» 
adjourn early to meet in November that 
Queensland may join in the Federation. 

Kingston Magistrates fined Mr. Dunn in the 
Anti-Gambling League case of Hawkes v. 
Dunn 


Seven Judges callel to hear a special case 
touching Trades Unions in the House of Loris. 


. The South African Committee examined Mr. 


Schreiner and Dr. Jameson. 

Suggestions for the Association of Church 
Schools drawn up by the National Society. 

Fighting continued about Canea. 

Lord Salisbury visited Mr. Hanotaux at the 
French Foreign Office. 

Mr. J. S. Keltie, sec. to the Royal Geographical 

, Society, received the honorary degiee of 
LL.D. from St. Andrews, 

Sir Alfred Milner, Governor-Designate ef Cape 
Colony, and High Commissioner for South 
Africa, entertained at a Farewell dinner at 
Café Monico. 

Resolutions denouncing the Blockade of Crete 
passed by a meeting called by Committee cf 
the Liberal Forward Movement. 

Porte informed that the British and Russian 
Embassies will each send an officer to Tokat 
to represent the six Powers. 


27. 
28. 


iJ 
J 


31. 


~ 


Khorat Railway opened by the King of Siam. 

Persons employed on Indian Relief Werk num- 
ber 2,811,000. 

Hakki Pasha, Commander of Turkish Troops at 
‘Tokat, dismissej and arrested. 

Insurgents near Retimo, while under a White 
Flag marching to meet the Russian Consul, 
were fired upon by ‘Turkish Soldiers. 


. Public Meeting in Cape Town protested against 


Mr. Scheiner’s evidence 
African affairs. 

Royal College of Surgeons presented with a 
Portrait ef Lord Lister painted by W. W. 
Ouless, R.A. 

Resolutions urging the immediate withdrawal of 
the Turkish Troops passed by the Grosvenor 
House Committee. 

Crown Prince of Greece and Prince Nicholas 
with their wives arrived a‘ Larissa. 

Prosecution of MM. Naquet, Maret, and Boyer 
for complicity in the Panama Scandal sanc- 
tioned by the French Chamber. 

Capture of Rivera, the Cuban Rebel Leader, 
re} 5 

Fighting occurred near Retimo. 


regarding South 


. Mr. F. J. Newton, Resident Commissioner of 


Bechuanaland, and Colonel F. Rhodes, 
examined by the South African Commission 
Chief commaud of the Greek Army on the 

frontier taken by the Crown Priuce. 

Foreign ironclads defended the Turks in Fort 
Izzedin, Canea, against the Cretans. 

Mansion House Fumine Fund amounted jto 
£469,100. 

Sick and wounded soldiers from Benin visited 
by the Duke of York at Haslar Hospital, 
Portsmouth. 

Sir John Willoughby, the last officer connected 
with the Jameson Raid remaiuing in prison, 
liberated from Holloway. 

Fighting near Canea continued. 

Herr Strohbach, Burgomaster 
resigned. 

The Jariff Bill passed by the American House 
of Representatives. 

Principles of the new Constitution unanimously 
adopted by the Australian Federal Con- 
vention, 


of Vienna, 


BY-ELECTION. 


3. Halifax: 
Mr. A Billson(R.) .. .. 5,664 
Sir S. Crossley (U.) .. .. 5,252 
Mr. T. Mann (ind, Lab.).. 2,000 
Radical Majority 412 
1895: C., 5,475; R., 4,283; L., 3,818 
PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
March 1. Second Reading of the (Christchurch In- 


on 


~ 
an 


closure Allotments Bill. . 
First Reading of a Bill to Regulate the Transfer 
of Church Patronage 


. Lord Salisbury explained ithe Policy of the 


Government in Crete. 


. Second Reading of the Retirement of Vestrymen 


and Auditors (London) Bill, and the Land 
Transfer Bill. 


- The Report of the Commission on Fiwancial 


Relations between Great Britain and Ireland 
discussed by Lord Castletown, Lord Lars- 
downe, Lord Farrer, Lord Spencer, and others. 


- Second Reading of the Parliamentary Franchise 


(Women) Bill moved by Lord Templetown. 
The Duke of Devonshire moved the previous 
question. Carried without division. 


- Fecond Readivg of the Working Men’s Dwell- 


ings Bill. 


. Lord Onslow explained something of the plan 


of Government Relief in India. 
Third Reading of the Retirement of Vestrymen 
and Auditors (London) Bill. 


. Lord Salisbury, in reply to question by Lord 


Kimberley, said the Powers had not responded 
to Greece’s reply to the Identic Note. 

In answer te Lord Kimberley, Lord Salisbury 
said instructions had been given for the 
blockade of Crete. Lord Salisbury called 
attention to M. Hanotaux’s speech in the 
French Chamber. 


. The Duke ef Abercorn asked the Prime Minister 


if the Government would appoint a Commis- 
sion to inquire iuto the working of the Irish 
Land Act of 1881. Lord Salisbury said the 
Government would not resist such a scheme. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


19. 


Lord Salisbury called attention to Lord Kim- 
berley’s speech at Norwich. 
Third Reading of the Working Men’s Dwellings 


Bill. 
. Thirt Reading of the Isle of Man (Church 


Buildings Acts) Bill anu the Surveyors (County 
Dublin) Bill. 


23. Only formal business transacted in the House. 


~ 


no 


ad 


- Second Readiug of the Army (Annual!) Bill. 
. Voluntary Schools Bill read a First ‘Time. 
29. Royal Assent given by Commission to severai 


Bills passed by both Houses. 
Second Reading of the Infant Life Bill. 


. Third Reading of the Post Office Bill. 


Duke of Devonshire moved the Second Reading 
of the Voluntary Schools Bill, after discussion 
by the Arck bishop of Canterbury, the Duke 
of Argyll, Lord Kimberley, and others; the 
Readiug was carried by 109 o 15. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


. Mr. Curzon, in reply to questions, explained the 


Russian situation iu horea, aud also referre.t 
to Crete. 

House went into Committee on the Voluutary 
Schools Bill. 

Motion to postpone Clause 1 negatived by 244 
to 94. 

Amendment providing the aid should be dis- 
tribute 1 only to necessitous Voluntary Schools 
negatived by 276 to 104. 

Amendment stating that Clause should apply 
to ‘*Sectarian and British” Schools negative |. 

Amendment limiting the Clause to Vuluutary 
Schools in existence at the passing of the Act 
negatived by 237 to 82. 

Amendment providing that aid should be given 
only to Voluntary Schools in which no schoo! 
fees are charged, discussed at leugth. Closure 
carrie | by 273 to 105, Ameudmeut negative i 
by 276 to 102. 


. Sir W. Harcourt obtained leave to move the 


adjournment of the House to call attention tu 
the declared Cretan Policy of the Government. 

The question discussed by Mr. Curzon, Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. 
Haldaxe, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
H. Gladstone, Mr. T. G. Bowles, Mr. Bryce, 
Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Morley, 
and others. Motion withdrawn. 

House went into Committee on the Voluntary 
Schools Bill. Mr. Lloyd-George moved a 
drafting Amendment to Clause 1. 

liiscussion on Mr. Lloyd- »eorge’s Amendment 
co: tinued. Negative by 157 to 79. 

Mr. Evans move! an Amendment limiting the 
Graut to 5s. per scholar for the whole number 
attending. Closured ; after lengthy discussion, 
carried by 266 to 109, and Amendment 
negatived by 2y6 to 96. 

Mr. Evans moved an Amendment providing 
the Aid Grant should not exceed 4s. per 
scholar, After discussion Mr. Balfour move | 
the Closure; carried by 291 to 124. Ameud- 
ment negativel by 320 to 94. 

Mr. Balfour moved that ten lines should stand as 
part of the Clause. Closured by 280 to 111, 
and Motion carried by 282 to 105. 

After some questions regarding affairs in 
Crete, the consideration of the Voluntary 
Schools Bill was resumed in Committee. 
Mr. Griffith movel an Amendment to the 
first Clause. After discussion negatived by 
228 to 88, Sir J. Woodhouse moved a. 
Amendment rest:icting the use of the Ail 
Grant. After several hours’ discussion this 
was negatived by 259 to 119. 

Mr. Lloyd-George move an Amendment pro- 
viding that the Grant should be distributed 
by plans of the Department. 

Second Reading of the Juries Detention Bill. 


- Mr. Curzon and Mr. Balfour replied to severa) 


questions regarding affairs in Crete. 
Discussion on the Navy Estimates opened: by 
Sir Charles Dilke ; continued by Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Robertson, Sir A. Forwood, and others, 
Sir J. Colomb moved a Resolution stating it 
was desirable to place such Royal Marine 
Forces at such Ports abroad as were required 
for the service of the Stations. 
Closure carried by 111 to 35, 
negatived by 110 to 30. 


Resolution 


. The Government interrogated regarding Crete. 


In Committee on ‘the Voluntary Schools Bill, 
consideration of Clause 1 resumed. 

Mr. Lloyd-‘ieorge concluded his speech in favour 
of his Amendment (moved on the 4th). 
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After discussion, Mr. Balfour moved the Closure. 
Carriei by 212 to 79. Ameadmeut negatived 
by 221 to 73. 

Mr. Buxton’s Amendment Closured by 265 to 
111, aud negatived by 280 to 116. 

Mr. Balfour moved that the words, ‘for the 
the purpose of helping necessitous schools and 
increasing their efficiency,” should stand part 
of the Clause. Closure carried by 275 to 119, 
Motion agreej to by 294 to 115. 

Amendment providing that no school should be 
helped by means of the Aid Grant if the voluu- 
tary subscriptions of the school fell short of 
three years’ average, moved by Mr. Lambert. 


. Cousideration of Clause 1 of the Voluntary 


Schools Bill continued in Committee. 

Debate on Mr. Lambert’s Amendment resume |. 
After some discussion, Mr. Balfour move 1 the 
Closure ; carried by 283 to 131. Amendment 
negatived by 285 to 130. 

Amendment moved by Mr. Lloyd-George nega- 
tived by 279 to 116. 

Motion for the adjournment of the House to call 
attention to Cretan affairs agree! to. 


0. Voluntary Schools Rill considere 1 in Committee. 


Mr. Griffith moved an Amendment to elicit the 
plan of the Government as to the f»rmation 
of the Associations. After considerable dis- 
cussion, Closare moved by Mr. Balfour; car- 
ried by 223 to 10). Amendment negative | 
by 232 to 106 Amendment offered by Mr. 
Channing negatived by 324 to 125. 

Mr. Buxton’s Motion for Second Reading of the 
Chelsea Water (Purchase) Bill negatived. 

Seven other Water Bills withdrawn. 

Consideration of Clause 1 of the Voluntary 
Schools Bill resumed. Ameudm2nts offere lt 
by Mr. Lambert, Mr. Evaus and Mr. Diliou 
were all negatived. 

Navy Estimates in Committee of Supply. 

Vote for 100,059 officers, seamen, boys, coast- 
guard, and Royal Marines, after discussion 
by Admiral Field, Mr. Robertson, Mr. 
Goschen and others, agreed to. 

Replying to a question, Mr. Curzon explaine! 
the action of the Admirals in insisting on certain 
(rreek citizens leaving Canea. 

Clause 1 of the Voluntary Schools Bill further 
eomsidered in Committee. After lengthy dis- 
cussion, and the closure and negation of a 
number of amendments, it was agreed, by 
26) to 97, that the clause should stand down 
tothe word ‘‘at.” Mr. Dillon moved aid shoul: 
not be computed at the rate of 5s. per scholar. 

Sir \W. Lawson interrogated the Home Secretary 
as to instructions given the Police in con- 
sequence of the ‘*‘ Hawke v. Dunn” decision. 

Sir W. Harcourt asked Mr. Balfour as to the 
policy of the Government in Crete. 

Mr. John Wilson obtaine! leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House to call attention to 
the Disbanding of the 5th Volunteer Batt slion 
Scotch Rifles at Airdrie. —Motion negatived. 

Motion that the 12 o’clock rule should not inter- 
rupt the proceedings on the Voluntary Schools 
Bill carried by by 285 to 110. Clause 1 of the 
Voluntary Schools Bill further discussei in 
Committee. Mr. Dillon’s Amendment nega- 
tived by 350 to 43. After prolonged discussion 
upon many amendments, Mr. Balfour move | 
‘that Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 
Closure carried by 259 to 112. Clause passel 
by 279 to 107. 


. Mr. Balfour questioned on Cretan A ffairs. 


in Committee on the Voluntary Schools Bill. 
After some discussion Clauses 2, 3, 4 and 5 
were added to the Bill. Several additional 
Clauses either withdrawn or negatived. Third 
Reading of the Bill proposed for the 25th. 


. In answer to a question, Mr. Chamberlain sail 


the Transvaal claim against Her Majesty’s 
Government is £1,677,000. 

House in Committee of Supply considered the 
Navy Estimates. Votes for £4,696,000, 
£2,675,000, and other sums agree | to. 

Third Reading of the Army Annual Bill. 

Adj urned Debate on the Public 
(Scotland) Bill resumed. 


Health 


. Government interrogated in reference to the 


persecution of Protestants in Madagascar ; 
also in reference to the blockade of Crete. 

Resolution affirming that the clergy bear unjust 
taxation passed by 178 to 97. 

Mr. Pickersgill movel the Second Reading of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill. Sir A. 
Rollit seconded the motion. Discussion by 
Mr. Bucknill, Mr. Ambrose, Sir M. W. Ridley, 


tw 
a 


26. 


DIARY FOR MARCH. 


Sir E. Clarke, Mr. Howell, Sir H. Fowler, Sir 
H. Howorth, and others. Mr. Pickersgill 
moved the Closure, Carriel by 147 to 86. 
Motion agreed to by 129 to 85. 


. Attention of the Home Secretary called to the 


. Debate on 


alleged Eviction of Fenauts on the Route of 
Her Majesty’s Procession. 

Oa the Order for the Third Reading of the 
Voluntary Schools Bill, Mr. Asquith movel 
the Bill should be read six mouths hence. 
Discussion by the Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Evans, Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir W. H. Dyke, 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Balfour, an: others. 

Motion for Thir.t Reating carried by 351 to 131. 
Bill Read a Third Time. 

Third Reading of the Consolidate Fund (N». 1) 
Bill. 

Mr. Curzon interrogated as to the safety of 
Christian Cretans. 

First Realing of a Bill to restrain the Eviction 

of Tenants in London. 

Committee of Supply on the Vote of 
£10,631,218 for the Civil Service and Revenue 

Depaztments. 


In 


Motion to reduce the Home Office Vote 
negative. 
Motion t» reluce Lord Salisbury’s Salary 


negatived by 128 to 44. 
Vote on Account agreei to by 128 to 44 Votes. 


29. Mr. Canning inquirei of Mr. Curzon if the 


Admirals acted within iustructions when 
shelling the Cretans at Malaxa. : 

Mr. Blake moved a Resolution to the effect that 
in the opinion of the House the Report of the 
Financial Relations Committee showed Ireland 
to be unduly taxed. After some remarks, 
Debate adjourned. 

Oa the Vote on Account Mr. Stanhope move! 
the reljuction of Lord Salisbury’s salary. 
Discussion of the Policy of the Government 
followed by Mr. Bryce, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Dillon, and others; motion negatived. 

Mr. Curzon, in reply to question, that the Russian 
admiral in Crete on March 25th urged, on 
behalf of the combine admirals, the appoin- 
tment of a European Governor-General. 

Adjourned Debate on Mr. Blake’s motion 
resume! by Sir E. Clarke, and continued by 
Sir T. Sutherland, Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Big- 
ham, Colonel Saunders»n, and others. 

Mr. Blake’s Financial Relations 

tesolution resumed by Mr. Aruold-Forster ; 
continued by Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Lecky, 

Mr. Morley, Mr. Goschen, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 

and others. Nogatived by 317 to 157. 





SPEECHES. 


March 1. Mr. Asquith, at Bradford, on Cretan 
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o 
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Affairs. 

At the Mansion House: the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
Bayard’s Course in England ; Mr. Bayard on 
the Relations of Great Britain and the United 
States; Lord Salisbury on the Domination of 
the English-speaking People. 

Sir H. Fowler, at Manchester, on Education. 


. Sir W. Harcourt, at Stepney, on the Cretan 


Situation. 
President McKinley, at Washington, on the 
Policy of the United States Government. 


. Lord Coleridge, Mr. Morton, M.P., Mr. P. W. 


Clayden, Dr. Cliff rd, and others, at Queen’s 
Hall, against the Coercion of (rreece. 

Professor Courthope, at the Taylorian Institute, 
on Poetical Decadence. 

Professor J. Norman Lockyer, C.B., F.R.S., at 
the Imperial Institute, on Imperial Aid for 
Solar Research. 

Lord Salisbury, at Hétel Métropole, on Britain’s 
First Duty in Crete. 

Mr. Asquith, at Queen’s Hall, ou the Govern- 
ment and the Education Bill. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, M.P., at the City Liberal 
Club, criticised the Elucation Bill. 

Sir Charles Elliott, before the Society of Arts, 
on Measures taken by Government for the 
Prevention of Famine in India. 

W. H. Lewin, R.N., at the Royal United 
Institution, on the ‘* Proposed Naval Colleg: 
at Dartmouth.” 


14. Cardinal Vaughan, at St. John’s Church, on the 


15. 


Difference between the Anglican and the 
Roman Priesthood. 
M. Hanotaux, in the French Chamber, on the 


Decision of the Powers touching Crete. 
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7. Mr. James Bryce, M.P., at Queen’s Hall, on 


the Education Bill and on Crete. 
Lord Kimberley and Sir Wm. Harcourt, at 


Norwich, on the Foreign Policy of the 
Government. 

. Sir John Gorst, at Girton, on Provincial 
Education. 


. Sir Charles Markham, before the Royal Geo- 


graphical Society, on the North Polar Problem. 


24. Mr. Joha Morley, at Holborn Restaurant, on 


the Independen-e of Railway Servants. 

Mr. Groschen, at Westminster Palice Hotel, ou 
Political Economy. ‘ 

Professor Norman Lockyer, before the Royal 
Society, on the Chemistry of the Hottest Stars. 

Mr Asquith, at Caf: Monico, on Sir Alfred 
Milner’s Career; Mr. Chamberlain on Eng- 
land’s position in South Africa ; and Sir Alfred 
Milner on Imperial Unity. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Hotel Métropole, on E.1g- 
iand and Her Colonies. 

Lord Kimberley, at the National Liberal Club, 
ou the Eastern Situation. 


OBITUARY. 


M. Jules de Burlet, Belgian Minister, Lisbon, 52. 





. The Very Rev. Evan O. Phillips, D.D., Deau 


of St. Davids, 70. 
Richard Fraser, one of the “Six Hundrei,” 77. 
Dr. Albert Richter, Austrian politician, 53. 
Rev. Nicholas Pocock, 83. 


. C. E. Holloway, R.L. 


Samuel B. Bristowe, Q.C., 75. 
Rev. Ebenezer C. Brewer, LL.D. 
Dr. James Smith, *‘ Father” of the Chu:ch of 


Scotland, 93. 


. Canon Wm. A. 8. Robertson. 





Sir Thomas Elder, G.C.M.G., 79. 

Oliver Pemberton, F.R.C.S. 

Lieut.-Gen. Alfred W. Montague, 67. 

Aldermin Charles Sharpe, J.P. 

Henry Blackburn, originator of ‘“ Acaiemgy 
Notes” and “ New Gallery Notes,” 67. 

Rev. F. E. Wigram, Prebenlary St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 63. 

Canon the Hon. L. J. Barrington, 91. 

Homersham Cox, mathematician, 75. 

W. W. Rundel!, Naval Architect. 


. Professor Henry Drummond, author, 46. 


Berthold Tours, composer, 59. 


2. Hugh M’Call, author, 92. 


Rev. J. E. Clapham, Wesleyan Sec. 


3. Shiel Barry, actor, 54. 


Milan Pirotyanatz, Servian statesman. 


. Mrs. Islip, founder of Kibworth School, 77. 


Dr. Robt. Hogg, horticulturist, 89. 

R. W. Cochran-Patrick, LL.D., F.S.A , 55. 
Colonel Jeremiah Brasyer, C.B., 86. 

J J. Sylvester, F.R.S., Professor at Oxford, 82. 


. Sir Eiward E. Kay, late Justice of Appeal, 75. 


M. Alex. Lahovary, Roamanian statesman, 54. 


. John Biddulph Martin, President Royal Statis- 


tical Society, 58. 
Miss Emily Shirreff, of the Froebel Society, 82. 
Apollon N. Maikoff, Russian poet, 75. 
Mgr. Augustus W. B. Petre, Portsmouth, 47. 
Isaac Sharp, Quaker missionary, 91. 


23. Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, 73. 





General Sir William P. Radcliffe, K.C.B., 74. 


. Captain G. T. Byrne, wounded at Benin, 36. 


John Roche, Q.C. 
Colonel John I. Chandler. 
Francis W. Crossley, philanthropist, 57 


. W. Hickman, Royal P. and S., 61. 


Rev. 8. Simpson, D.D., Librarian of St. Paul’s. 


” General Sir William Parke, K.C.B., 74. 


rhe Ven, Henry W. Yeoman, Archdeacon, 80. 
Deatus ANNOUNCED. 

Deputy Surgeon-General J. C. Hornsby Wright. 

Rev. John E. Cross, Lincoln, 76. 

Canon J. W. L. Heaviside, $8. 

Henri Pille, artist, 52. 

George Gifford, agriculturist, 73. 

Marquis de Santa Lucia, President of Cuba. 

Admiral Vallon, 70. 

Dr. Daniel Sanders, German philologist. 

M. Albert de Meuron, painter. 


'M. Antoine Thomson d’ Abbadie, scientist, 87. 


M. Rodolphe Salis, Founder of the Chat Neir. 

M. Chabriére-Arler, Officer Legion of Honour. 

M. Victor Larceau, ex-Administrator in Senegal. 

Mon. Edmond You, artist. 

Lady Fry, Originator of the Woman’s Wedera- 
tion of Liberal Associations. 

Hon. E. B. Hindle, Sierra Leone Chief Justice. 
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THE CORONATION OATH. 


THE QUEEN STANDING BEFORE THE ALTAR TAKING THE OATH PREVIOUS TO THE CROWN BEING PLACED ON HER HEAD. 


(From the painting by Sir George Hayter.) 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





A SERIES OF STUDIES OF THE SOVEREIGN AND THE REIGN. 


IV.—THE QUEEN AS HEAD OF THE CHURCH. 


HE Hon. Reginald R. Brett in his charming little 
book, “The Yoke of Empire,” having referred to 
the Queen as the Head of the Church, was promptly 

corrected by Mr. Gladstone. ‘The eagle eye of the Grand 
Old Man, ever swift to de- 
tect the slightest error in an 
ecclesiastical statement, 
pointed out that the title, 
Head of the Church, was 
no longer borne- by English 
Sovereigns. It was dropped 
by Queen Elizabeth, he said, 
and had never subsequently 
been resumed by any of her 
successors. 

Mr. Gladstone, as usual 
when he is dealing with eccle- 
siastical facts, was perfectly 
right. The Queen is still 
officially styled Defender of 
the Faith. The title, by an 
odd ironical anachronism, 
was conferred upon one of 
her predecessors for a pam- 
phleteering defence of 
Roman doctrine against 
Luther, and is now worn by 
a Sovereign whose crown 
would be forfeit if she pro- 
fessed the Roman creed. 
But Head of the Church the 
Queen no longer claims to 
be, nor have any of her 
predecessors since the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. The 
reason for the abandonment 
of the somewhat presumptuous title was purely titu- 
lar, As Dr. Aubrey says in his “ Rise and Growth of the 
English Nation,” the Virgin Queen, who was at the time 
only twenty-four years of age, “had some feminine dis- 
like to being called Head of the Church, preferring the 
title of Supreme Governor.” It was a distinction without 
a difference; for she exercised the prerogative of head- 
ship as much as her father had done. She was declared 
to be “in all causes ecclesiastical as well as civil 
supreme.” The title which she disowned was claimed 
by Henry VIII. in 1531, when the clergy, on pain of 
incurring the penalties of Premunire, were required to 
recognise the king as “the Singular Protector and only 
and Supreme Lord of the Church and Clergy, and also 
their Supreme Head.” 





THE SUPREME GOVERNOR OF THE CHURCH, 1836, 


(From a painting by William Fowler.) 


Of course, in one way, we must all sympathise with 
Elizabeth’s scruple. The only Head of the Christian 
Church is Christ Himself. All other claimants to head- 
ship, whether Popes or Monarchs, are blasphemous 
usurpers, who would have 
just as much theological 
justification for a claim to 
be considered the third Per- 
son in the Trinity. I am, of 
course, aware that the Pope 
does not claim to be Head of 
the Church, but only to be 
Vicar on Earth of Christ, the 
one true and only Head of 
the Church; but in common 
speech this distinction even 
in Rome is often forgotten. 
I well remember Count Igna- 
tieff's holy horror when, on 
going together through the 
Museum of the Vatican, we 
heard Roman priests speak of 
Leo XIII. as the Head of the 
Church. “It is Anti-Christ,” 
said the Orthodox Count. 
And so, no doubt, the claim 
of English Sovereigns to the 
Headship of the Church must 
have appeared to manya good 
Romanist and good Puritan 
in the days that are gone. 
But nowadays, when old 
feuds have died down, we 
begin tosee that after all there 
was something to be said for 

the Royal Supremacy. Not, 
perhaps, in the crude Erastian sense in which it was 
originally propounded, but in a subtler way, and in a 
broader sense than what possibly even Her Majesty herself 
perceives. In this study I shall attempt to show how 
well Her Majesty has played the part of Head of the 
Church, beginning with the narrow sect of Anglican eccle- 
siasticism, and then dealing with her conduct as the head 
of the Civie Church—the Union of all who Love in the 
Service of all who Suffer. In a following article I hope 
to describe what is, perhaps, the widest and most 
important réle that she has been called to play as 
Head and Ideal Exemplar of the domestic life, which, as 
the Family is the original cell of the organism of which 
the Church is the ultimate evolution, must be regarded 
as the broadest and most catholic Church of all. 








THE REVIEW 


I.—AS SUPREME GOVERNOR OF THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH. 

It is curious how everything in the reign of Victoria 
irresistibly takes us back to the reign of Elizabeth. 
These tao great female Sovereigns illumine our annals 
as electiic arcs light up an arcade. Compared with them 
our Kings—with the one exception of the only man who 
shared his throne with a Queen—are but miserable 
tallow dips: James the First and Second, Charles the 
First and Second; George the First, Second, Third and 
Fourth ; and William the Fourth—what one of them in 
the whole miserable male procession dwells’ to-day in the 
memory of the nation? Of 
the whole nine, Charles the 
Firstisremembered because }* © 9 > Se 
he lost hishead,and George’ | 
the Third because he lost 
America; but of the rest | 
what mortal ever speaks at | 
all, orspeaks save with con- | 
tempt? whereas Elizabeth, 
since her death, has never 
for one single year ceased 
to be an inspiration to all 
those who have come after 
her. Oliver Cromwell,: in 
one of his speeches to his 
Parliament; referred to her. 
as “that Lady, that great 
Queen,” “the Queen Eliza- 
beth of famous memory— 
we need not be ashamed to 
call her so”—upon which 
Carlyle, commenting, says: 
“No, your Highness; the 
royal Court phrace expresses 
in this case the exact truth 
—sheis of famous memory.” 
And as she was, Victoria 
will be in the ages that are 
still to come—Victoria, that 
Lady, that great Queen, of 
famous memory. 

It is perhaps only a 
curious.coincidence that in 
this. Record Year of Her 
Majesty, the nephew of the 
last English bishop who did 
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far, turn sharply to the right and disappear into a 
bay from where in former times the great Queen used to 
descend by a staircase to the Terrace. It was four on a 
February afternoon, just before closing time. When the 
attendant came to close the door Lieutenant Glyn asked 
who the lady was who was-at work in the inner room. 
“No one,” said the attendant. “ But,” said he, “I have 
seen her just now walk intothe innerroom.” Theattendant 
went to see, found no one, and returned. ‘She must 
have goné out of a door in that corner,” said Lieutenant 
Glyn, pointing to the bay from which in olden 
times the gallery ran down to the Terrace. “ But 
there is no door there,” 
said the attendant. Greatly 
marvelling at the sudden 
| _ disappearance of the lady 
| inblack lace, the Lieutenant 
departed, little thinking 
that he had been the first 
man in the present reign 
to see the ghost of the 
famous Elizabeth. When 
the attendant reported the 
occurrence to the librarian, 
Dr. Holmes,* he at once 
sent for Lieutenant Glyn 
and asked him to describe 
the figure he had seen. 
When he didsothe librarian 
said,“Itisthe same. You 
have seen the apparition 
of Queen Elizabeth.” It 
seems that from of old time 
Windsor Castle has been 
occasionally revisited by 
the famous Queen. The 
Empress Frederick when 
a child is said to have seen 
the apparition in the same 
place. The librarian has 
been familiar with the story 
for twenty-seven years, and 
often at Hallowe’en has sat 
late waiting to see the ghost, 
but he waited in vain. 
Now, as is usually the case 
with genuine ghosts, it 
appeared in the daylight to 
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homage to Queen Victoria 
should have seen with his 
own eyes the ghost of Queen 
Elizabeth in the Library of 
Windsor Castle. The story, 
which appears to be as well 
authenticated as any record of the incidents of every 
day, in the ‘morning papers, tells how Lieutenant 
Glyn, of. the 3rd Battalion of the Grenadier Guards, 
was sitting in Windsor Castle Library reading “The 
History of Dorsetshire,” when he became aware of some 
one passing in the inner library. He looked up and 
saw a female figure in black, with black lace on her 
head falling on,-to her shoulders. He was sitting in a 
chair on the east side of the first room from which a few 
steps lead up into a gallery built by Queen Elizabeth as 
a picture gallery. It.is now lined with books. On the 
left hand there are windows, on the right a series of bays, 
with windows looking down upon the Terrace and the 
Thames Valley. Lieutenant Glyn saw the lady in black lace 
pass him, enter the gallery, and after traversing it so 
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THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE PRIMATE. 
From ‘‘ Life of Tait,” by Randall Davidson, Bishop of Winchester. 
(Published by Macmillan and Co.) 


a young Guardsman who 
had never heard of it, 
and who, like Mary Mag- 
dalen on another occasion, 
mistook the supernatural 
figure for an ordinary 
being of everyday flesh and blood. 

It is a pity that Lieutenant Glyn is not clairaudient as 
well as clairvoyant. For it would be interesting to hear 
what Elizabeth would have to say of her latest successor. 
In one thing they are as opposite as the poles. Elizabeth 
was hot against a married clergy. In the eyes of Queen 
Victoria nothing so well becomes a priest as a good family 
of his own. Who is there who does not recall the familiar 
insult which Elizabeth addressed to Mrs. Parker, wife 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, as she was leaving 
Lambeth Palace, where she had been entertained with 
more than regal magnificence? ‘Madam I may not 


* According to a newspaper report, which Dr. Holmes assures me i 
** unauthorised and inaccurate.” 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


call, you and mis- 
tress Iam loth to 
call you; however, 
I thank you for 
your good cheer.” 

What a contrast 
to this old-world 
gibe is the remark 
once made to me 
by an emuent 
Anglican with 
whom I was talk- 


ing on the suk- 
ject of Church 


| patronage! “The 
Queen,” said my 
friend, “dear lady, 
is dominated by 
domesticity. Of 
the idea of a 
Church in the 
sense in which we 
understand it she 
has absolutely no 
conception. But 
the patronage of 
GEORGE II. the Church she 
regards with the 
jealous eye natural 
to a Monarch who has seen one class of offices after 
another removed from the sphere of patronage until 
now only the Church appointments are left. These she 
regards as a kind 
of family per- 
quisite to be 
<listributed as re- 
wards of virtue to 
the most deserv- 
ing clergymen, 
who are usually 
those who havethe 
largest families. 
It is a curious 
motive to decide 
the making of| 
Bishops —is it| 
not? But the |. 
heart of the mother | 

is so strong in 
our good lady the 
Queen that ortho- 
doxy, learning, 
zeal, good church- 
manshbip count for 
nothing compared 
with the claims of 
theclergyman who 
has a large family, 
especially if he 
has nothing to GEORGE 11 
feed them with. 
For then the de- 
sire to feed the hungry reinforces the instinct of reward- 
ing the multiplication of the species.” 

My friend mayhap spoke with a trifle of exaggeration, 
for the High Church party never quite forgave Her 
Majesty for insisting on the promotion of Tait. 

“Tt was no use,” said my Anglican friend ruefully; 
“Tait’s claims were irresistible. Mrs. Tait had not only 





(After a painting by J. Faber.) 


(After a picture by Sir Wm. Beechey.) 


‘ single month by scarlet fever. 
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had eight children already, but had lost six of them in a 
What more could be 
required to qualify a man first for the great diocese of 
London, anc: then for the throne of Canterbury ?” 

As it is true that the Queen stood by Tait, would 
have Tait, and nobody but Tait, as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; and as Tait had, when Dean of Carlisle, lost 
six daughters all 
in one epidemic, 
the origin of the 
taunt is obvious. 

It is an interest- 
ing question how 
fur the Queen has 
personally inter- 
fered in the 
appointment of 
Bishops. _ Eliza- 
beth had no 
scruples on the 
subject. When 
the Bishop of Ely 
ventured to protest 
against the spoli- 
ation of his See, 
she wrote: “‘ Proud 
prelate, you know 
what you were 
before I made you 
what you are. If 
you do not im- 
mediately comply 
with my request, 
by God I will 
unfrock you.” 

It is probable 
that Her Majesty, 
without exactly 
regarding the Church of England as the sole remaining 
branch of the Civil Service to which Royal favouritism 
could make appointments, has never taken a very high 
view of the pre- 
tensions of the 
Anglican sect. 
When in Scotland 
she has showed 
more signs of en- 
joying the simple 
Presbyterian 
service than she 
has ever done of 
participating | 
heartily in the } 
Anglican ritual 
in England. She 
is Erastian by 
heredity and by 
training. Her 
predecessors on 
the throne had re- 
garded a Bishop 
chiefly as a kind 
of Protestant 
officer holding an 
outpost against 
the Papal foe, for 
the craze of anti- 
Romanism raged 
fiercely among 


GEORGE IV. 


(After a drawing by A. Wivel’.) 
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BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
Reproduced from “ Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” by R. Wilberforce. 
(Published by John Murray.) 


the Hanoverian kings. When Dr. Longley did homage 
to William IV. on his appointment to the See of Ripon, 
“no sooner had he risen from his knees than the King 
suddenly addressed him in a loud voice thus: ‘ Bishop 
of Ripon; I charge you, as you shall answer before 
Almighty God, that you never, by word or deed, give 
encouragements to those damned Whigs who would 
upset the Church of England.’” ~Her hereditary 
Hanoverian Erastianism was not likely to be seriously 
affected by the teaching of her first Ministerial tutor. 
Lord Melbourne may have had many virtues, but he was 
certainly not a High Churchman. “Damn it! another 
Bishop dead!” is said to have been his characteristic 
exclamation on hearing of a vacancy in the episcopate. 
That graceless reprobate, Lord Palmerston, who broke 
the record as a Bishop-maker, having made five Arch- 
bishops, twenty-two Bishops and ten Deans, was as little 
given as Lord Melbourne to indulgence in High Church 
exclusiveness. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, with 
the dubious exception of Lord Derby, were the only High 
Church Premiers of the reign. But although Mr. Gladstone 
was allowed to offer Canterbury tothe Dean of St. Paul’s, 
it was generally understood that Her Majesty forbade the 
nomination of Canon Liddon to any of the greater Sees. 
Liddon’s offence was neither his celibacy nor his High 
Church doctrine. He had on one occasion, during the first 
fervour of the revolt against the Turkish alliance, let 
himself go against the Turk and his backer Beaconsfield 
in a fashion which Her Majesty is said neither to have 
forgotten nor forgiven, This may be so or it may 
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not. Liddon believed it himself, and it certainly was 
extraordinary that, although he was the intimate per- 
sonal friend of both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, 
bishopric after bishopric was given to far inferior men, 
while the Chrysostom of the English pulpit was left to 
live and die as Canon of St. Paul’s. 

The secrets of the Royal Closet are guarded so jealously 
that no one can say with certainty, save those who stand 
nearest the Throne and the Prime Minister, how much 
Royal favour or prejudice counts in ecclesiastical pro- 
motions. The Prime Minister always assumes the 
responsibility for the nomination, especially when it is 
made against his own wishes. Of this there is a notable 
instance in the case of Archbishop Tait. When the 
Bishopric of London was offered him, the appointment 
having been really pressed upon Lord Palmerston by 
Lord Shaftesbury, the Premier wrote :— 

I have much pleasure in informing you that I have re- 
ceived the Queen’s commands to offer,you the See of London. 


But when Disraeli offered him the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury twelve years later, he wrote :— 

It is my desire, if it meet your own wishes, to recommend 
Her Majesty to elevate you to the Primacy. I can assure you 
in so doing, I feel a responsibility as grave as any your Lord- 
ship can experience if you accept this paramount trust; but I 
believe that I am taking a course which will be most service- 
able to the Church, especially at this critical moment in its 
history. 

Who would imagine from reading this Disraelitish 
epistle that the nomination of Tait had been forced upon 
the Prime Minister by the Queen? Such, however, was 
the case, as we may read in the vivacious and veracious 
chronicles of Bishop Wilberforce. The passages describ- 
ing this notable and significant incident in the disposal 
of the Royal patronage are not so familiar to the general 
reader as they might be. Disraeli had written proposing 
to nominate Tait on November 12th. On that day 
Wilberforce, who was then staying at Blenheim, heard 
from his hostess that the Dean of Windsor’s wife had 
announced Tait’s appointment. Wilberforce on the next 
day wrote in his diary :— 

November 13th.—Wrote a good deal. Walked with Lord 
Churchill round Park. The Duke told me of Disraeli’s excite- 
ment when he came out-of Royal Closet. Some struggle about 

the Primacy. Lord Malmesbury also said that when he spoke 
to Disraeli he said, “ Don’t bring any more bothers before me 
I have enough to drive a man mad.” My belief is that the 
Queen pressed Tait, and against possibly Ely, or some such 
appointment.—* Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” vol. iii., p. 267. 

Sixteen days later he had an opportunity of talking to 
the Dean himself. Afterwards he made the following 
entry in his diary :-— 

The Church does not know what it owes to the Queen 
Disraeli has been utterly ignorant, utterly unprincipled; he 
rode the Protestant horse one day; then got frightened that 
it had gone too far, and was injuring the county elections, so 
he went right round and proposed names never heard of. 
Nothing he would not have done; but throughout he was 
most hostile to you; he alone prevented London being offered 
to you. The Queen looked for Tait, but would have agreed 
to you.—Ib., vol. iii., p. 268. 

Disracli recommended for Canterbury!!! the Queen 
would not have him; then Disraeli agreed most reluctantly 
and with passion to Tait. Disraeli then proposed Wordsworth 
for London. The Queen objected strongly; no experience : 
passing over bishops, etc.; then she suggested Jackson, and 
two others, not you, because of Disraeli’s expressed hostility, 
and Disraeli chose Jackson. 

How can have got that secret understanding with 
Disraeli? You are surrounded by false double-dealing men. 
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Her MAjesty THE QUEEN. 


Disracli opposéd Leighton with all his strength on every 
separate occasion. The Queen would have greatly liked him, 
but Disraeli would not hear of him. You cannot conceive the 
appointments he proposed and retracted or was overruled; 
he pressed Champneys for Peterborough; he had no other 
thought than the votes of the moment; he showed an 
ignorance about all Church matters, men, opinions, that 
was astonishing, making propositions one way and the other, 
riding the Protestant horse to gain the boroughs, and then, 
when he thought he had gone so far as to endanger the 
counties, turning round and appointing Bright and Gregory; 
thoroughly unprincipled fellow. I trust we may never have 
such a man again.—JD., vol. iii., p. 269. 

The name left blank in the diary is supposed to have 
been Ellicott. The reasons given by the Queen for refus- 
ing to promote the good Bishop of Gloucester were said 
to be more domestic than theological. It is admitted, 
however, that the Queen’s choice was much the best that 
could have been made. She has always regarded the 
appointment to Canterbury as one of special interest to 
the Crown. The Primate is Chief Court Chaplain, 
central celebrant at all family functions from christenings 
to burials. But, as the foregoing extract shows, her 
interest was by no means confined to the Primacy. It is 
to her credit that we must place the selection of Dean 
Magee, afterwards Archbishop of York, for the See of 
Peterborough. LDisraeli’s choice was Champneys. But 
when he was overruled and the appointment went to 
Magee, no one was quicker to claim credit for the 
selection than the astute Benjamin, who, as we have 
seen, also posed as nominator of Tait, to whose 
selection he had agreed most reluctantly, and “ with 
passion.” 

We are too near the recent appointments to know 
what part the Queen played in the selection either of Dr. 
Benson or Dr. Temple. It is however generally believed 
that she pressed for Benson because of the declared 
preference expressed by Archbishop Tait, in whose 
judgment and good sense she had implicit confidence. 
It is also probable that the decision to promote Dr. 
Temple was one in which the Qneen’s voice was more 
potent than Lord Salisbury’s. Equally evident is the 
Royal favour in the translation of Dr. Creighton from 
Peterborough to London, and the nomination of Dr. 
Carr-Glyn to the vacant See. 

Queen Elizabeth used to tune her pulpits, as Carlyle 
remarks modern rulers inspire newspapers. The Homi- 
lies which she ordered to be read from the pulpit, the 
Book of Martyrs which she ordered to be exposed for 
perusal in every church, indicated the practical deter- 
mination of the great Tudor Princess to use her spiritual 
apparatus for teaching the people what she thought they 
needed to learn. Victoria has never made any attempt 
at such pulpit tuning. But her influence has been 
pretty steadily exerted in the direction of a broad 
rationalism. 

The Court has held fast to the weightier matters of 
the law, to purity, righteousness, and godly living, but it 
has paid scant regard to such tithe of mint and anis® 
and cumin as the ecclesiastical observances. The Heir 
to the Throne was married in Mid Lent, to the no small 
scandal of the High Church party, some of whose zealous 
pulpiteers did not hesitate to attack the Queen in their 
sermons for disregarding the Solemn Fast. In the selec- 
tion of her chaplains she has seldom favoured those who 
preach high doctrine. Her ideal of a Bishop is probably 
not far removed from that of Lord Palmerston, whose 
“wicked appointments ” were so bitterly deplored by the 
Anglicans. A Bishop, said Lord Palmerston, must be 
a good and proper man, who would get on well with 
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Dissenters. Lord Shaftesbury, who was Palmerston’s 
Bishop-maker, wrote :— 

He was always anxious that they should be good men, 
active, zealous and sound members of the Church of England. 
He regarded any approximation to Popery, Popish doctrines, 
and Popish practices with special dislike and even fear. 
From the commencement [ obtained his full assent that, on 
all occasions, men should be selected who would be moderate 
and decent in their language towards Nonconformists, and 
civil in their personal intercourse with them. He felt, as 
I did, the folly, nay, the iniquity of haughty, sacerdotal 
bearing, of vituperative epithets of clerical despotism towards 
the body of Dissenters ; he saw, too, and resolved if he could 
to obviate the danger of such an ecclesiastical arrogance. 

Therein Lord Palmerston was at one with the Queen. 
Hex Majesty has been true to the Elizabethan tradition. 
Green’s language about Elizabeth can with but little 
alteration be applied to Victcria :— 

The young Queen was not without a sense of religion. But 
she was almost wholly destitute of spiritual emotion or of any 
consciousness of the vast questions with which theology strove 
to deal. While the world around her was being swayed more 
and more by theological beliefs and controversies, Elizabeth 
was absolutély untouched by them. She had no sort of 
rcligious aversion from either Puritan or Papist. She looked 
at theological differences in a purely political light. The 
first interest in her own mind was the interest of public order, 
and she never could understand how it could fail to be first in 
every one’s mind. 





SHAFTESBURY, TILE BISHOP-MAKER. 


Reproduced from “ Life of Shaftesbury,” by Edwin Hodder. 
(Published by Cassell and Co.) 
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This verdict would be harsh if pronounced on our 
Queen, who is by no means destitute of spiritual emotion. 
But with the exception of that phrase, the passage applies 
fairly well. If in the interest of public order we read 
the welfare of the common weal and the well-being of 
the common neople, the extract would read as a fair 
description of the Queen’s attitude. Tait was her ideal 
Archbishop. Norman Macleod her favourite Chaplain. 
Lady Augustus Stanley, wife of the Dean of West- 
minster, was for years her daily correspondent. Her 
real work-a-day religion was worship of her husband, 
and the Prince Consort was a German rationalist, devout, 
no doubt, but with absolutely no room in his brain tor 
the notions to which Anglican clerics attach supreme 
importance. A memorandum of his in 1851, in the 
midst of a No Popery hubbub caused by Papal aggres- 
sion, expresses with. brevity and cogency the point of 
view from which the Court regards the Church. 

The Church of England, the Prince pointed out, has 
been crippled by a premature decision on the details of 
Church government and doctrine which were finally 
settled for posterity at the Reformation. Thus th: 
Church has been prevented from participating in that 
constant and free development which the State has been 
able to derive from the broad principles of Magna 
Charta. ‘To remedy matters, and put the Church on its 
true basis, the Prince proposed— 

(1.) That the Laity have an equal share of authority in the 
Church with the Clergy. 

(2.) That no alteration in the form of Divine Service shall 
therefore be made by the Clergy withous the formal consent of 
the Laity. 

(3.) Nor any interpretation given of Articles of Faith 
without their concurrence. 

“This principle once recognised as law, a whole living 
Church ‘Constitution will spring from it, including 
Church government and doctrines.” From this it will be 
seen how many million miles apart are the ideas of the 
Court and those of clerics who, thanks to their notions of 
apostolical succession, confound their order with the 
Church, and their authority with the will of God. 

There is little doubt from this and other passages that 
the Prince Consort, and therefore the Queen, was pre- 
pared to welcome the rationalistic reformation which, in 
the opinion of probably the majority of her subjects, 
would have made Her Majesty’s title, ‘The Defender of 
the Faith,” appear almost as ironical as the use of the 

, title by Henry VIII. must have appeared to the Pope 
after he broke with Rome. Bishop Wilberforce mentions 
on one occasion having a discussion with Her Majesty 
upon the Athanasian Creed and the shortened service then 
under discussion in Convocation; but although he notes 
that the Queen’s mind was open to all views of truth, he 
judiciously abstains from chronicling any of her observa- 
tions on either subject. We are, however, not left in 
doubt as to the opinion of the Prince Consort on such 
matters. He had a famous passage of arms with Bishop 
Wilberforce himself on the subject of the miracle of the 
Gadarene swine—one which was afterwards destined to 
afford a battle-ground before Mr. Gladstone and Professor 
Huxley. 

But that is by no means the only indication of the 
theological views of him who was the Lord and Master of 
the Supreme Governor of the Church. In 1847 there was 
a great storm in the Ecclesiastical Teacup of Anglican 
orthodoxy over the appointment of Dr. Hampden to the 
See of Hereford. Dr. Hampden was regarded as a heretic 
by the High Churchmen of Oxford, and his nomination 
to a Bishopric caused a great hubbub, which led to an 
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interchange of views between Prince Albert and his 
vigilant mentor, Baron Stockmar. The Baron, for in- 
stance, writes :— 

In ecclesiastical matters fanaticism and hypocrisy have 
reached a pitch which makes reaction and conflict inevitable 
Probably in course of time the masses will be brought by 
agitation to bear upon this question as, through Cobden’s 
influence, they have done upon that of the Corn Laws. Then, 
and not till then, will Parliament take courage out of fear; 
that is, the timorous hypocrites will be afraid of continuing to 
uphold orthodox folly against the rights of reason and con- 
science. 

The Prince wrote sympathetically a month later, say- 
ing :—‘‘ The Hampden controversy is not yet at an end. 
One article upon it cites a passage from Dr, Johnson, 
which will delight you if you do not already know it: ‘A 
dogmatist is not far from a bigot, and runs in great 
danger of becoming a bloody persecutor ;’” and to this the 
Prince appends the approving remark, *‘ How very true.’’ 
He praises also Combe’s excellent pamphlet on education, 
in which he defines the real mission of science ai 
education; “ but,” says the Prince, “ these good people 
say he is an infidel to the last degree, because he asseris 
that dogmas are no use in furwarding—nay, that they 
actually stand in the way of and retard—the attainment 
of God’s purpose to let man grov up in harmony with his 
will and nature.” To this the Baron replied :—* The 
standing-point taken by Combe in his pamphlet seems to 
me the only right one. To subvert the power of dogma 
as it now exists in England, and to adapt it to the wauis 
and the spirit of the age, will require great courage aud 
perseverance, combined with great gifts; and yet Englail 
will have to take her share along with the rest of Euro, e 
in solving this problem of the age.” 

It is obvious enough from this and other extracts, 
which might be multiplied, that the Prince, probably 
with the hearty goodwill of the Queen, would have heen 
very glad to have taken a hand in subverting the dogma 
which, in the eyes of most Anglicans, the Queen was 
sworn to defend. 

The Queen, as might be expected, while not hostile or 
disrespectful to Nonconformists, has ever regarded th» 
Establishment of the Church by the State as one of the 
principles of the British Constitution. So firmly did she 
hold this view that she made no secret of her extreme 
regret that Mr. Gladstone should have disestablished the 
Irish Church. In Wilberforce’s diary we read under 
date March 20th, 1869, that the Queen had said to him: 
—‘So sorry Mr. Gladstone started this about Iris! 
Church, and he is a great friend of yours,” &e. 

But the full story of the Queen’s intervention on behalf 
of the threatened Establishment is told at length in 
“The Life of Archbishop Tait.” It isa very remarkable 
bit of contemporary history. The fact that, in our 
opinion, Her Majesty was on the wrong side, only 
increases our appreciation of the marvellous tact which 
she displayed in doing what she could for the Church. 

In a letter from General Grey to the Archbisho) of 
Canterbury in June, 1869, we read :— 

Mr. Gladstone is not ignorant (indeed the Queen has never 
concealed her feelings on the subject) how deeply Her 
Majesty deplores the necessity under which he conceived 
himself to lie of raising the question as he has done, or of the 
apprehensions, of which she cannot divest herself, as to the 
possible consequences of the measure which he has intro- 
duced. These apprehensions, Her Majesty is bound to say, 
still exist in full foree—— 

But Her Majesty, although hating the Bill, never lost 
sight of her constitutional position, or of the Beatitude 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


« Blessed are the peacemakers,” or of the homely saying 
that it is always well to make the best of a bad job. 
Certainly no ene who reads that chapter in recent 
history can ever after maintain the delusion that the 
Queen in our Crowned Republic is a mere figure-head. 
We see Her Majesty playing, and nobly playing, the 
central part in the great drama. She is Wirepuller-in- 
Chief, Mistress of the Go-betweens, and General Negotiator 
and Peacemaker 
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noon and expounded to Dr. Tait the whole of his scheme 
ten days before it was explained to Parliament. Dr. Tait 
was delighted to find Mr. Gladstone’s proposals so 
moderate, and wrote a long letter to the Queen ex- 
plaining exactly how far Mr. Gladstone and he were in 
agreement, and wherein he thought better terms could 
be made for the Church. After the Bill was introduced 
we find the Primate colloquing with Disraeli and in 
conclave with 
eight lay peers at 





between the rival 
Parties and op- 
posing Houses 

As soon as Mr. 
Gladstone met 
the Queen in 
February, 1869, 
with a majority 
of over a hundred 
in a House of Com- 
mons specially 
elected to dis- 
establish the Irish 
Church, Her 
Majesty suggested 
that he should 
see the Arch- 
bishop. Mr. 
Gladstone ob- 
jected that the 
Primate had 
publicly opposed 
the Suspensory 
Bill, and he had 
not felt warranted 
in approaching 
the Archbishop. 
The Queen at | 
once undertook to 
bring the Prime 
Minister and the 
Primate together. 
This she did by 
writing Dr. Tait 
a letter beginning 
thus :— 


— 


Osborne, 
February 15, 1869. 
The Queen must 
write a few lines 
to the Archbishop 
of Canterburv on 
the subject of the = |} 


Trish Church, which |} cise 








| Lambeth. But 

the o}; ponents of 
the Bill were con- 
founded by the 
steadiness of the 
Liberal majority, 
and when June 
approached it was 
evident the Bill, 
substantially un- 
altered, would be 
sent to the House 
of Lords challeng- 
ing the Tory 
majority to act on 
their convictions 
and throw it out. 

The Arch- 
bishop, on June 
3rd, wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone, having 
/ received the 
Queen’s com- 
mands to put him- 
self in communi- 
cation with the 
Prime Minister in 
case the latter 
. might wish to use 
the Archbishop 
for negotiating 
with the Tory 
chiefs. The 
question, it was 
evident, would 
turn upon Dis- 
endowment. How 
much of its en- 
dowments would 
the Disestab- 
lished Church be 
permitted to re- 
tain? ‘Tait wrote 
also to Lord 








makes her very 
anxious. 

... The Qneen 
has seen Mr. Glad- 
stone, who shows 


the most concili- tar 
atory disposition. He seems to be really moderate in his 


views, and anxious, so far as he can properly and consistently 
do so, to meet the objections of those who would maintain the 
Trish Church. He at once assured the Queen of his readiness 
—indeed, his anxiety—to meet the Archbishop, and to com- 
municate freely with him on the subject of this important 
question, and the Queen must express her earnest hope that 
the Archbishop will mect him in the same spirit.— Life of 
Archbishop Tait,” vol. ii. p. 8. 


Of course the Primate wrote to Mr. Gladstone. Equally 
of course Mr. Gladstone called at Lambeth next day at 


THE QUEEN IN 1851. 


(From an engraving by F. C. Lewis after Winterhalter.) 


Cairns urging 
that the Bill 
should be read a 
second time, and 
that their strength should be reserved for Saving as much 
of the property as possible. ; 

Then came the letter from’General Grey, from which 
I have already quoted an extract. It is & fair sample 
of the kind of letters the Queen is always writing, the 
kind of work she is always doing, whenever 4 political 
crisis is threatening :— 

Salmoral, June 4th, 18€9. 

My dear Lord Arechbishop,—I write to your Grace by the 
Queen’s command. You must be well aware, from your 
former communication with Her Majesty on the subject, of the 
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great anxiety which the question of the Irish Church causes 

her, and will, thereforé, not wonder at the desire to learn 

what your Grace thinks of the prospect of the question being 

settled during the progress through the House of Lords of 

the Bill which has just been sent up from the House of 

‘Commons. 
* * 1% * * 

But considering the circumstances under which the 
measure has come to the House of Lords, the Queen cannot 
regard, without the greatest alarm, the probable effect of its 
absolute rejection in that House. 

Carried as it has been by an overwhelming and steady 
majority through a House of Commons chosen expressly to 
speak the feeling of the country on the question, there seems 
no reason to believe that any fresh appeal to the-People could 
jead to a different result. 

The rejection of ‘the Bill, therefore, on the second reading 
would only serve to bring the two Houses into collision, and 
to prolong a dangerous agitation of the subject, while it 
would further tend to increase the difficulty of ultimately 
obtaining a measure so modified as to remove, or at least to 
mitigate, the fears of those who are conscientiously opposed, 
to the present Bill as it stands. 

Her Majesty was consequently glad to hear, though she 
knows not whether it was on very good authority, that the 
leaders of the Opposition are disposed to advise acquiescence 
in the second reading rather than incur the greater dangers 
to which I have alluded, in the hope of being able in 
Committee to amend the Bill, 80 as to make the measure less 
objectionable. 

The Queen well knows how anxious your Grace must be to 
assist in bringing about a settlement of the question—if not 
altogether such as you would have desired, at least the best 
possible under the circumstances; and she feels sure, 
therefore, that the great influence of your Grace’s high 
character and station will be used on the side of prudence 
and moderation. 

Her Majesty desires me to add that she will be very glad to 
receive any communication which you may think it desirable 
to address to her direct.—I remain, my dear Lord, your 
Grace’s very faithful servant, C. Grey.—* Life of Arch, 
bishop Tait,” vol. ii., p. 23, 

Not much of the ‘mere figure-head ” about that letter. 
To this the Archbishop replied detailing the result of 
his negotiations. On the 7th June, he reported that the 
Bill might be read asecond time if Lord Granville would 
hold out an olive branch. On the 8th he wrote to 
Mr. Disraeli :— 

I ought to mention to you that I have had communications 
from the Queen in which Her Majesty expresses the strony 
hope that the Irish Church Bill may be allowed to pass the 
second reading in the House of Lords, with a view to its 
being amended. I am still of the same opinion. 

Here we see the name of the Queen, by her own 
command, used with the leaders of both parties, in the 
interest of peace and compromise. 

The second reading was carried by a majority of 33. 
Then came the struggle in Committee. On July &th the 
Primate reported to the Queen that the amendments 


had practically saved for the Church £3,000,000 out of . 


the £16,000,000 which constituted its endowments. To 
: this the Queen replied :— 
Windsor Castle. July 11th, 1869. 
The Queen thanks the Archbishop very much for his letter. 
She is very sensible of the prudence, and at the same time the 
anxiety. for the welfare of the Irish Establishment, which 
the Archbishop has manifested in his conduct throughout the 
debates, and she will be very glad if the amendments which 
have been adopted at his suggestion lead to the settlement 
of the question; but to effect this, concessions, the Queen 
believes, will still have to be made on both sides. The 
Queen must say that she cannot view without alarm the 
possible consequences of another year of agitation on the Irish 
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Church, and she would ask the Archbishop seriously to 
consider, in case the concessions to which the Government 
may agree should not go so far as he may himself wish, 
whether the postponement of the settlement for another year 
would not be likely to result in worse rather than in better 
terms for the Church. The Queen trusts, therefore, that the 
Archbishop will himself consider and, as far as he can, 
endeavour to induce others to consider, any concessions that 
may be offered by the House of Commons, in the most 
conciliatory spirit.—* Life of Archbishop Tait,” vol. ii., pp. 35-36. 

When the struggle between Lords and Commons began 
over the Lords’ Amendments, it seemed as if a decisive 
collision was inevitable. By a majority of 74 the 
Lords adhered to the principle of concurrent endow- 
ment, which the Commons had rejected by an even 
greater majority. But the Queen pulled it off after all. 
How it was done is told in the Archbishop’s diary, from 
which the following is an extract :— 

Herne Bay, Sunday, 25th July. 

Last Sunday we spent at Hatfield. On our return to town 
on Monday morning (July 19th) I found a messenger from 
Windsor waiting for me with a further letter from the Queen 
about the Irish Church. It is a great blessing that the Queen 
takes such a vivid interest in the welfare of her people, and is, 
e.g-, 80 earnest to ward off a collision between the two Houses 
of Parliament. I wrote an immediate short answer, of which 
I had no time to make a copy. I told Lord Salisbury (and 
next morning we had a further conversation on the subject). 


_ At one o’clock on Monday (19th) I met the Dean of Windsor, 


by appointment, fresh from the Queen. Afterwards had an 
interview with Gladstone. I took his terms to Cairns and 
Salisbury at,Cairns’ room in House of Lords at four o'clock. 
Found Grey, Carnarvon and Salisbury with Stanhope and 
Cairns there. ... The “ultimatum ” (as it was then supposed) 
of Cairns was entrusted to me, and I arranged where I should 
see him next day. The University ‘Tests Bill and the Bishop’s 
Resignation Bill kept me late at the House. Tuesday (20th) 
was given up to negotiations between Cairns and Gladstone, 
which all proved ineffectual, and an apparently hopeless 
quarrel .... broke out on Tuesday evening. I went home in 
despair, thinking the House of Lords had lost all it had 
gained during the last six weeks. Very low in spirits, I 
reported to the Queen through a letter to the Dean of Windsor 
between twelve and one that night.... Early next morning 
I wrote to Gladstone and Lord Granville, and telegraphed to 
the Dean of Windsor, offering my services still, if it were 
possible, to restore peace. 

On reaching Mr. Cubitt’s foynd a Treasury messenger 
with letters from Gladstone and Granville, sent off after the 
meeting of the Cabinet. 

Received another letter from Gladstone, expressing his 
readiness to concede further. . . . Urged the Irish bishops to 
accede to terms. Found them too much afraid of their Irish 
friends. Peterborough tried in vain to induce them. Was 
obliged to go to Ritual Commission at one o’clock, and during 
my stay there (at our last meeting for the season) negotiated 
with Stanhope, Bishop of Gloucester, Lords Harrowby and 
Beauchamp, in favour of Gladstone’s new terms, Bishop of 
Peterborough went to Cairns, and secured a meeting for me at 
four. Found him with Salisbury just going to meet Granville. 
Read him Gladstone’s fresh overture. By five o’clock all was 
settled. See Hansard for account of the debate and the 
mutual felicitations. 

We have made the best terms we could, and, thanks to the 
Queen, a collision between the Houses has been averted.— 
“Life of Archbishop Tait,” vol.-ii., pp. 41-42. 

It is not surprising that, having thus engineered the 
Bill through what seemed insurmountable difficulties, 
the Queen’s Go-Between received the warmest congratu- 
lations from Her Majesty, who wrote him her royal 
recognition of his combined firmness and moderation 
throughout this unhappy crisis, from the second reading 
to the end. 
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Her MAjesty THE QUEEN. 


There is enough in this episode alone to justify the 
conviction that the nicely poised balance of our Constitu- 
tion would long ago have landed us in a _ hopeless 
deadlock but for the gracious influence of the Crowned 
Peacemaker, whose interventions in the party arena are 
always those worthy of a Dea ex Machina, 

There is a very Significant passage in Martin’s “ Life 
of the Prince Consort,” showing how seriously the Queen 


interpreted her 
functions as 
Supreme Gover- 
nor of the Church. 
When war was 
declared with 
Russia in 1254, 
Lord Aberdeen 
suddenly an- 
nounced, in reply 
to a question in 
the House of 
Lords, that it was 
intended to ap- 
point a Day of 
Humiliation. 
The Queen was 
startled. She was 
strongly against 
a Day of Humili- 
ation, and said so 
with emphasis :— 

She thinks we 
have recourse to 
them far too often, 
and they thereby 
lose all effect. 
Were the Services 
selected for these 
days of a different 
kind from what 
they are, the Queen 
would feel less 
strongly about it; 
but they always 
select chapters 
from the Old 
Testament and 
Psalms, which ure 
so totally inap- 
plicable that all 
the effect such 
occasions ought to 
have is entirely 
done away with. 

Besides, she did 
not see why we 
should humiliate 
ourselves, whereas it was all Russia’s fault! Neverthe- 
less the Day was fixed. But the Queen again returned to 
the charge :— 


The Queen had meant to speak to Lord Aberdeen yesterday 
about this Day of Prayer and Supplication, as she particularly 
wishes it should be called, and not Fast and Humiliation as 
after a calamity. Surely it should not be a day of mourning. 
The Queen spoke very strongly about it to the Archbishop, 
and urged great care in the selection of the Service. Would 
Lord Aberdeen inculcate the Queen’s wishes into the Arch- 
bishop’s mind, that there be no Jewish imprecations against 
our enemies, ete., but an earnest expression of thankfulness to 
the Almighty for the immense blessings we have enjoyed, as 
well as entreaty for protection of our forces by land and sea, 
an to ourselves in the coming struggle. If Lord Aberdeen 





THE QUEEN IN CRIMSON ROBES, 1838. 


(After a painting by Sir George Hayter, dedicated to the Duchess of Kent.) 
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will look at the Service to be usel at Sea, he will find a 
beautiful prayer, “Tu be used before a Fight at Sea,” which 
the Queen thinks (as well as other portions of that fine Service) 
would be very applicable to the occasion, a3 there is no men- 
tion of the sea. 

The Queen got her way as to the character of the Ser- 
vice, but the precedents were too strong for her to sueceed 
in changing the title. Nor was this to be regretted. If 
ever a nation 
needed to humi- 
liate itself in the 
dust beeause of 
cutering upon a 
war, it was Eng- 
Jand in that self- 
same year of 1854 


We have been 
humiliatedindeed 
ever since, and 


even yet the cup 
of our humiliation 
is not filled. 

The ceremony 
through which all 
Lishops have to 
pass before being 
inducted into 
their dioceses 
emphasises in 
significant fashion 
the supremacy of 
the Crown. Dr. 
Tait thus de- 
scribes how he did 
homage to the 
Queen at Windsor 
after hisenthrone- 
ment as Bishop of 
London :— 

The ceremony 
was imposing, and 
1 felt that to her 
kind heart I owed 
much. She spoke 
very kindly to me 
after the homage 
. . « « (L was) con- 
ducted by Sir 
George Grey into 
the Queen’s closet 
—a very small room 


-where I found 
the Queen and 
Prince Albert. 


Having been pre- 
sented by Sir 
George, I kneeled down on both knees before the Queen, 
just like a little boy at his mother’s knee. I placed 
my joined hands between hers, while she stooped her 
head so as almost to bend over mine, and I repeated 
slowly and solemnly the very impressive words of the oath 
which constitutes the Act of Homage.—* Life of Arch- 
bishop Tait,” vol. i., p. 206. 

Nor was it a mere formal ceremony. The Prince 
Consort, who was then at the mature age of twenty-six, 
defined his notion of the. position and duties of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords, in a memorandum 
which he presented to Dr. Wilberforce, then Dean of 
Windsor. The memorandum might, perhaps, with 
advantage, be printed in an appendix to the Prayer 
Book. Here are some of its salient features :— 
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A Bishop ought to abstain completely from mixing himself 
up with the politics of the day, and beyond giving a 
general support to the Queen’s Government, and occasionally 
voting for it, should take no part in the discussion of State 
affairs (for instance, Corn Laws, Game Laws, Trade or 
Financial Questions); but he should come forward when- 
ever the interests of humanity are at stake, and give boldly 
and manfully his advice to the House and country (I mean 
questions like Negro emancipation, education of the people, 
improvement of the health of towns, measures for the 
recreation of the poor, against cruelty to animals, for 
regulating factory labour, etc., etc.). 

As to religious affairs, he cannot but take an active part in 
them, but let that always be the part of a Christian, not of a 
mere Churchman. Let him never forget the insufticiency of 
human knowledge and wisdom, and the impossibility for any 
man, or even Church, to say, “I am right; I alone am right.” 
Let him, therefore, be meek, and liberal, and tolerant to other 














GENERAL GORDON. 


(Photograph by Ernest E. White, Dighton’s Art Studio, Cheltenham.) 


confessions, but let him never forget that he is a representa- 
tive of the Church of the Land, the maintenance of which is 
as important to the country as that of its Constitution or its 
Throne. Let him here always be conscious that the Church 
has duties to fulfil, that it does not exist for itself, but for the 
people, for the country, and that it ought to have no higher 
aim than to be the Church of the people. Let there be, there- 
fore, no calling for new rights, privileges, grants, ete, but 
show the zeal and eagerness of the Church to stretch her 
powers and capabilities to the utmost for the fulfilment of her 
sacrel duties to the people in ministering and teaching. 

A Bishop ought to be uniformly a peacemaker, and when 
he can, it is his duty to lessen political or other animosities, 
and remind the Peers of their duties as Christians. He ought 
to be a guardian of public morality, not, like the press, by 
tediously interfering with every man’s private affairs, speaking 
Aor applause, or trampling on those that are fallen, but by 
watehing over the morality of the State in acts which 
expediency or hope for profit may tempt it to commit, as well 
in Home and’Colonial as in Foreign affairs. He should like- 
wise boldly admonish the public even against its predominant 


feeling, if this be contrary to the purest standard of morality 
(reproving, for instance, the recklessness and wickedness of 
the proprietors of railway schemes, who, having no funds 
themselves. acquire riches at the expense of others, their 
dupes). Here the nation is in the greatest danger, as every 
individual gets corrupted and every sense of shame is lost. 

In this way the Bishops would become a powerful force in 
the Lords, and the country would feel that their presence 
there supplies a great want, and is a great protection to the 
people.—* Prince Consort’s Life,” Part IL, p. 23. 

No doubt, no doubt. But the interesting and curious 
thing is that in this exposition of the duties of a Bishop, 
the Prince Consort unconsciously defined the standard of 
obligation which the Queen herself as Supreme Governor 
of the Church has always endeavoured to fulfil. 


Il—AS HEAD OF THE CIVIC CHURCH. 


Whatever may be thought of Her Majesty as the 
Supreme Head of the Anglican Church, there can be 
no two opinions upon the excellence of the fashion in 
which she discharges her functions as Head of the Civic 
Church. This phrase of mine, often misunderstood, is 
nevertheless very simple. What is the Church? ‘he 
Church was the machinery Christ devised for saving the 
world by self-sacrificing love. It is the Union of all who 
Love in the Service of all who Suffer. It is wider than 
all sects, broader than all dogmas; its inspiration is the 
example of Christ, its ethics are outlined in ideal in the 
Sermon on the Mount; its standard of judgment is de- 
fined in the parting made at the last day between the sheep 
and the goats, between the Blessed of our Father and the 
Accursed. It is undenominational and catholic, and upon 
its order of the day these words are inscribed :—‘‘ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise—think on these things.” 

For seven years and more I have been constantly pro- 
claiming, in the pages of this Revirw, and on numberless 
platforms in the Old World and the New, that the one 
great need of the world just now is an organisation that 
will enable all good men to unite their forces in working 
for such ideal of good as is common to them all—to pool 
their information and their experience, and to concentrate 
their attack upon those things which are universally 
admitted to be bad. Without disparaging the efforts of 
the sects, there is still need for a rallying point, a head- 
quarters staff, and a representative centre, which would 
be recognised by all who are trying to do good as the 
source from which they would never fail to obtain 
sympathy, encouragement and help. In the words of 
the circular issued on the founding of the Civic Federa- 
tion of Chicago, “The object of this organisation, briefly 
and in general terms, is the concentration into one 
potential, non-political, non-sectarian centre of all the 
forces that are now labouring to advance our municipal, 
philanthropic, industrial and religious interests, and to 
accomplish all that is possible towards energising and 
giving effect to the public conscience.” 

It has more and more been borne in upon me of late 
years that the nearest existing approximation to the 
organisation here defined is, in many respects, to be 
found in our English Monarch. I admit that it is 
imperfect and lacking in many directions. But take 
it all in all the Queen is, and has been for many years, 
the nearest approach we have to a Secular Archbishop 
of all Britain—a lay humanitarian Pontiff of the British 
Empire, the visible head of all associations and individuals 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


‘ 
who are striving to attain those great ideals of human 
welfare and social progress on which general agreement 
exists among the people. 
A l:dy of much intensity of spiritual vision, and 
exquisitely sensitive to the moral movements of the 
time, wrote me when I asked her about the Queen :— 


My feeling about her has always been a conflicting one. I 
love her for the warmth of her heart, for the fundamental 
simplicity of her womanly, motherly nature, for the genuine- 
ness and depth of her ever ready sympathy. But I always 
find myself wishing that she—and Royalties generally—had 
more of the reforming spirit—in moral and social questions, not 
political ones, of course. I sigh 
when [ think of the incalculable 
influence the Queen might 
have wielded if she had had 
some of the instincts and 
aspirations of her whom [ 
have called the Best Woman, 
if she could have cared as 
much about the C. D. question 
as Josephine Butler, about 
purity in men as Sarah Grand, 
about justice to her “nigger” 
subjects as Olive Schreiner, 
and so on and so on. 

I quote this as expressing 
a natural, although I take 
it a mistaken, estimate of 
the functions of the head 
of the Civic Church, in 
which is embodied, as I 
will presently point out, a 
not less mistaken impres- 
sion of the Queen’s position 
on two at least of the 
questions referred to. 

What is wanted in a 
Commander-in-Chief is that 
he should be in communi- 
cation with the whole Army, 
rather than that he should 
head dashing charges of the 
van or scout with the Uhlans 
far ahead of the main body. 
And what is wanted in the 
head of the Civic Church 
is that she should be the 
defender and exponent of 
the body of doctrine uni- 
versally received by the 
heart and conscienee of all 
her subjects. To occupy 
such a position precludes 
any very active participa- ; : : 
tion in the promotion of ideas or of doctrines which 
are in advance of the moral standard of the mass of the 
community. My correspondent would have had the 
Queen to be more of a Peter the Great than the modest 
marker of the general average. 

There is a fine homage to the principle of Democracy 
and of popular sovereignty in the rule which Royalty 
has laid down for itself in relation to all movements of 
moral, industrial and religious progress. It is a rule, 
for instance, that no Prince of the Blood shall preside 
over a meeting at which there is likely to be opposition. 
They only intervene when all-are agreed. So far indeed 
is carried the right of popular veto that even the 
minority is allowed to prevent Royal action, Hence the 
action of Royalty is a kind of accepted register oi 





THE QUEEN IN JUBILEE DRESS, JULY, 1887. 


(Photograph by Hughes and Mullins, Ryde, Isle of Wight.) 
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national or local unanimity. When causes are in their 
fighting stage, however keenly the Queen may personally 
syinpathise and wish them success, it is held to be 
unseemly for her to identify herself with any movement to 
which even a minority of her subjects are conscientiously 
opposed. Take, for instance, the cause of medical 
women. On this subject, although there can be little 
doubt as to the side on which the Queen must naturally 
stand, if only from her keen sympathy with the women 
of India, it 1s sometimes made a subject of complaint by 
the pioneers that Her Majesty has not given their cause 
a helping hand. But this was natural, owing to the fact 
that, in these early days of 
storm and struggle, the 
Queen would have had to 
take sides against a large 
section of her subjects, who, 
nowever mistaken they 
might be, could not be said 
to be condemned by the 
conscience of the nation. 
There is no such differ- 
ence of opinion as to the 
training of women for 
nursing, and here the sup- 
port of the Queen and all 
the Royal Family has been 
continuously afforded. 
Take another instance. 
There were two societies 
founded in London within 
a few years of each other 
—the National Vigilance 
Association and the Society 
for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. The 
objects of both are in the 
highest degree worthy of 
thesupport of every humane 
man and woman. But the 
National Vigilance Associ- 
ation had to contend from 
the first against a strong 
prejudice existing in the 
minds of many respecting 
any attempt to increase the 
severity with which the law 
and public opinion punish 
criminal vice. Hence, 
although there is probably 
not a member of the Vigii- 
ance Society but feels con- 
vinced that its operations 
have the hearty sympathy 
of the Queen, no one dreamed of asking her to take 
the Association officially under her patronage. It is. 
otherwise with the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Not even the man about town or the 
worst judges on the Bench disapprove of the punish- 
ment of child torturers. Hence the Queen can be and is 
the patron of this excellent Society, as she is the patron of 
that other excellent Society for the Protection of Animals 
from Cruelty. Take a third instance. No one can read 
the passages in which the Queen has referred to‘ the 
consolation of her widowhood without feeling that 
Her Majesty not only believes but knows the truth 
of the doctrine of Spirit return. For instance, she 
writes :—“ The only sort of consolation she experiences 
is in the constant sense of his unseen ‘presence, and 
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the blessed thought of the eternal union hereafter 
which will make the anguish of the present appear as 
naught.” But no one, on the strength of the Queen’s 
own personal experiences, would have had her scan- 
dalise the prejudices of her subjects by becoming, let 
us say, a patron of the Spiritualist Alliance. On the 
other hand, in taking part in a General Thanksgiving 
either for the recovery of the Prince of Wales or for the 
Jubilee of her Reign, the Queen is able to discharge the 
natural and proper rdle of her central position ; for she 
then-acts in accord with the unanimous sentiment of all 
her subjects. 

But because the Queen is by her position precluded 
from heading forlorn hopes, or commanding in person 
those adventurous associations: of pioneers who.play the 
John Baptist part of preparing the. way for the main 
body, it must not. be supposed, that Her’ Majesty’s 
conception of the functions of the Crown. confine her 
utterances to a mere colourless expression of truths 
which have become so commonplace-as to be obvious 
to everybody. On the contrary, no Pope could be more 
vigorous and outspoken when the time for excommuni- 
cation or fulmination has arrived. There are some 
occasions upon which the supreme prayer of the devout 
heart is to hear some one say “ Damn” as if they meant it. 
The Queen does not hesitate to say*‘ Damn” with emphasis 
when the needarises. Such a case.undoubtedly was that 
when General Gordon perished: at his post-at Khartoum 
owing tothe, delay in the desp 
expedition. , The moral sense of fhe whole world, ro 


Gordon, was outraged by the news of his death, 
{lucen, acting as the mouthpiece of the nationa 
ment, sent a felegram to. her Ministers which 
sound, plain. English, told Weg gc ‘she t 
them and of their policy of Too: >; aad th 

bering the personal: sorrow of the: bees’ 
Majesty wrote to Miss Gordon the fo 
is worthy of being held in everlasting, 
an, illustration.of the sympathy of: 
freedom of the Queen,.and the : 
which our Lady Primate of alk 
pronounce the major excommu 


I attempt to express‘aohat J feel ? +; 
heroic brother, who,served. his coug 
so heroically, with a self-sacrifice # Beworld 
having been rescued. ‘That the promises of support wero not 
fulfilled—which Iso: frequently ‘and: \coimtantly : pressed on 
those who asked him to go—is to me grief inexpressible !— 
indeed, it has made me ill. My heart bleeds for you, his 
sister, who have gone through so many anxieties on his 
account, and who loved the dear brother as he deserved to be. 
You are all so good and trustful, and have such strong faith, 
that you will be sustained eyen now, when real absolute 
evidence of your dear brother's death does not exist—but I 
fear there cannot be much doubt of it. Some day I hope to 
see you again to tell you all I cannot express. My daughter 
Beatrice, who has felt quite as I do, wishes me to express her 
deepest sympathy from abroad ; from my eldest daughter, the 
Crown Princess, and from my cousin, the King of the Belgians, 
the very warmest. Would you express to your other sisters 
and your elder brother my true sympathy, and what I do so 
keenly feel—the stain left upom England for your dear brother's 
eruel, though heroic, fate ! 

Eyer, dear Miss Gordon, yours sincerely and sympathisingly, 

L 


. My Quaker correspondent, from whom I have quoted, 
sighed that the Queen did not care as much about justice 
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to her “nigger” subjects as Olive Schreiner. I do not 
think that, much as I love and admire Olive Schreiner, 
the author of “‘ Trooper Halket of Mashonaland ” has any 
right to be regarded as caring more for justice to blacks 
than Her Majesty. The two South African statesmen 
whom Her Majesty supported as far as she constitu- 
tionally could against the opinion of her Ministers, Sir 
George Grey aud Sir Bartle Frere, were pre-eminently 
men who cared for justice. To this day millions of her 
“ nigger” subjects believe more in the Queen than in any 
other being, whether God or man. 

The one occasion of all others in which the national 
passion was roused, and we were in imminent peril of 
doing cruel injustice to our coloured fellow subjects, 
occurred during the Indian Mutiny. The savage 
atrocities of the mutineers roused a spirit both in India 
and in this country which, if it had not been checked, 
might have left an indelible stain upon our name. How was 


-it checked? It was stemmed by Lord Canning, who was 


supported vigorously by Her Majesty against the ferocious 
outeries of a vindictive press. ‘ There is a rabid and in- 
discriminate vindictiveness abroad,” Lord Canning wrote 
privately to the Queen on September 25th, 1857, “‘even 
amongst.many who ought to set a better example, which 
it is impossible not to contemplate without a feeling of 
shame for one’s countrymen.” ‘To this the Queen replied 
in language which, although not so rhetorical as Olive 
Schreiner’s; anticipated the novelist’s appeal by nearly 


itch of tho. relieving:.(forty .years, and.in much more practical fashion. She 
f “wrote :— 


and inspired by the heroic selfabnegation of General 




















Oanning will easily believe how entirely fhe Queen 
is feelings of sorrow and indignation at the 
»spirit, shown alas! also to a great extent here by 
wards Indians in general, and towards Sepoys 

diserimination! — Itis, however, not likely to last, and 
mes from the horret produced by the unspeakable atrocities 


“perpetrated upon the innocent women and children, which 
~ makes one’s blood’ run.cald and one’s heart bleed! For the 


tors of: these awful horrors no punishment can be 
severe enough, and sad agit is, stern justice must be dealt out to 
lithe guilty. But to the nation at large—to the peaceable 


anhabitants—to the many kind and friendly natives who have 
assisted us, sheltered the ‘fugitives, and been faithful and 
rue—there should be shown the greatest kindness. They 


2 “on their Queen’s, part, to s¢e them 
» contented and flpurishin g. ' 
ién the Mutiny was suppressed, and ‘in the summer 












~ Of the following. year (1858) the’ ’time came for 


announcing the new,, y and the new Government 
to the people of India, Her Majesty again intervened 
on behalf of justice to the native. The Queen was 
abroad when the first draft of the Proclamation 
reached her. It was a miserable, jejune document, 
without heart in it or religion, and withal it had the 
incredible ill-taste to allude to the power the Govern- 
ment possessed of undermining native religions and 
customs. The Queen was revolted at the threat. The 
Proclamation would never do :— 


Her Majesty disapproves of the expression which declares 
that she has the power of “ undermining the Indian religions.” 
Her Majesty would prefer that the subject should be intro- 
duced in a declaration in the sense that the deep attach- 
ment which Her Majesty feels to her own religion, and the 
comfort and happiness which she derives from its consolation, 
will preclude her from any attempt to interfere with the 
native religions, and that her servants will be directed to act 
scrupulously in accordance. with her directions. 


But she was not satisfied with merely indicating objec- 
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ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


detail; she had the whole Proclamation 
She wrote :— 


tions in 
rewritten. 


The Queen would be glad if Lord Derby would write it 
himself in his excellent language, bearing in mind that it is 
a female Sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred 
millions of Eastern people on assuming the direct goyern- 
meut of them and aftera bloody civil war, giving them pledges 
which her future reign is to redeem and explaining the 
principles of her government. Such a document should 
breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious tolera- 
tion, and point out the privileges which the Indians will 
receive on being placed on an equality with the subjects of the 
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of Wales on his tour through Hindostan. She is probably 
the only notable Englishwoman who has chosen a per- 
sonal attendant from the East, and certainly is the only 
lady of our land who at the age of sixty began to learn 
Hindostani. 

Some people may think little of the fact that even 
during her sojourn in Southern France the Queen has 
been accompanied by an Indian confidential servant. 
But few facts could more markedly illustrate the con- 
tinuing personal interest the Queen takes in the dim 
millions of her Oriental Empire. For to the Queen her 
personal attendants are much more important factors in 








GROUP OF THE QUEEN, PRINCE ALBERT, AND PRINCESS ROYAL, WITH DEAD GAME, 


(After a painting by Sir Edwin Landseer.) 


British Crown, and the prosperity following in the train of 
civilisation. 

The Proclamation was rewritten “ entirely in the spirit 
of your Majesty’s observations.” But still the Queen 
was not quite satisfied, so she added in her own hand to 
the last sentence these words :— 

May the God of all power grant to us and those in authority 
under us strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of 
our people ! 

That is a record that ought not to be forgotten even by 
those who are lost in admiration at Olive Schreiner’s 
variant on the Sermon on the Mount. Her Majesty has 
ever taken the deepest interest in her coloured subjects. 

{ was this that was at the bottom of the Empress of 
ndia idea; it was this which led her to send the Prince 


her existence than the great nobles and princes who 
throng her Court. Her Majesty is probably the only 
author in the world who dedicated any of her works to 
her body-servant, and no author has ever lavished upon 
princely patron more fervent eulogy than the Queen 
bestowed upon John Brown, of whom she says :— 
A truer, nobler, trustier heart, 
More loyal and more loving, never beat 
Within a human breast. 

The other lamentation of my correspondent, in which 
she deplores that the Queen does not care as much about 
purity in men as Sarah Grand, is almost as grotesque 
as if one were to lament that the great Napoleon. cared 
less about the winning of victories than the latest 
drummer boy who-executes a fantasia upon the stretched 
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sheepskin. Sarah Grand is a good woman, who wrote 
“The Heavenly Twins” with the best intentions in the 
world, desiring, and succeeding in her desire, to call 
public attention to an evil too often slurred over and 
ignored. But to compare her services or her “ care” for 
a purer life with the lifelong service of the Queen in the 
same cause is just a trifle too much. Is it not a fact 
that the Queen has constantly discouraged the appoint- 
ment of Ministers and high officials whose life has not 
been able to bear inspection? Is it not an open secret 
that two of the most notable Prime Ministers of the 
century were for years more or less cold-shouldered at 
Court because of a certain looseness in talk and language 
which Her Majesty disliked and showed that she dis- 
liked? When she began her reign it was not under the 
austerest auspices. Lord Melbourne is said to have 
declared on one occasion that “that damned morality is 
sure to ruin everything.” But who is there who does 
not agree with Baron Stockmar that it was the stainless 
purity of the Queen that saved everything? Take the 
testimony of Mr. Brett, a shrewd observer, well situated 
and capable of judging things as they are. He says in 
his “ Yoke of Empire” :— 

If from the Reform Bill of 1832 to the retirement of 
Mr. Gladstone in 1894 the Puritan middle classes have 
governed England, they certainly have no cause to complain 
of the sympathetic response of the Sovereign to their views 
and demands. A high standard of virtue had not been 
hitherto characteristic of the British Hanoverian Court. 
George the Third had, it is true, endeared himself to the 
people by his simple domestic life, but the conduct of the 
Prince Regent altogether destroyed the use of the Court as 
an example for the people. The two first Georges flaunted 
their mistresses as openly as any Stuart, while William the 
Fourth had fathered and ennobled a tribe of illegitimate 
children. ... The character and rule of Queen Victoria have 
set a high standard below which it will be impossible fora 
monarch to fall without personal disaster .... Out of the Slough 
of the Regency the Queen and Prince Albert raised the 
Court of England to the first place among nations. For 
twenty years the loftiest example of domestic and public 
virtue was conspicuous on the Throne. Upon society the 
effect was instantaneous, and the decorous behaviour of the 
Court led, if not to virtue, at any rate to the concealment of 
vices which had been previously openly flaunted. Paternity 
was no longer a matter of speculation. 

All which is well and truly said. Of this phase of the 
subject—of the Queen as the ideal wife and mother—I 
must postpone remark till my next chapter. Let us 
now turn to the more general service rendered to the 
nation by the monarch who has acted as the embodi- 
ment of the great undenominational virtues of the Civic 
Church. 

“T was hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took 
me in: Naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and 
ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me.” These six duties of man to man constitute the 
bed-rock of the working creed of the Civic Church. Its 
head has seldom lost an opportunity of emphasising the 
importance of these duties from the time of her accession 
down to the present day, when the only gifts she consents 
to accept in commemoration of her Great Jubilee are 
those which would minister to the happiness and comfort 
of the poorest of her subjects. Not jewels for her 
diadem, but beds for the hospitals of the poor —these are 
the wishes of the good Queen. Again to quote Mr. 
Brett :— 

The Queen has ever conspicuously maintained her high 
moral attitude of benevolence, of personal sympathy in sorrow, 
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of tender gratitude for public service, of tender regard for 
misfortune, pain or death in the meanest of her subjects. 

To have done this, and done it supremely well, for 
sixty years on end, is indeed a record of which the human 
race, and not Great Britain alone, has indeed cause to be 
proud. It marks the high-water mark of human endeavour 
under the most arduous circumstances, beneath the fierce 
light that proverbially beats upon the throne. 

The steady adherence in personal practice to the great 
simple virtues of Honour and Truth is enough to pre- 
eminently distinguish the reign. John Bright, a Quaker 
not given to flattering those who wear crowns, declared 
emphatically that Her Majesty was the most absolutely 
truthful person he had ever met, For all the small 
crafts of the courtier she has ever had the most 
sovereign contempt. In her eyes to be straightforward 
and sincere is the first of all virtues. Her anxious 
desire to see things as they are, to know the truth, to 
hear at first hand exactly what has happened, has. 
always been conspicuous. She has forgiven rudeness,. 
brusquerie, everything but deceit and trickiness. Over 
and over again her Ministers, even those against whom 
she had at one time a well-grounded prejudice, have 
recognised with heartfelt gratitude the support which: 
she has rendered them without stint or grudging, even 
when they have been carrying out a policy of which she: 
personally disapproved. 

Next to the passion of the Queen for truth, must be: 
placed that other great English virtue—the passion for 
solid work as opposed to mere ceremonial. In the 
famous communiqué which she caused to be inserted in 
the: Times in 1866, Her Majesty expressed herself with 
almost Republican severity on the insignificance of the 
externals of Court life compared with the real hard 
work of the government of the Realm. After explicitly 
contradicting the report that she was about to return to 
Society, she said :— 

Whenever any real object is to be obtained by her appearing” 
on public occasions, any national interest to be promoted, or 
anything to be encouraged which is for the good of the people, 
Her Majesty will not shrink, as she has not shrunk, from any 
personal sacrifice or exertion, however painful. But there are 
other and higher duties than those of mere representation 
which are now thrown upon the Queen alone and unassisted— 
duties which she cannot neglect without injury to the public 
service—which weigh unceasingly upon her, overwhelming: 
her with work and anxiety. ... . To call upon her to undergo 
in addition the fatigue of those mere State ceremonies which 
can be equally well performed by other English members of 
family, is to ask her to run the risk of entirely disabling 
herself for the discharge of those over duties which cannot be: 
neglected without serious injury to the public interests. 

There is the true note of Republican simplicity and of 
a born ruler’s contempt for the frippery and gilding of 
things compared with the realities underneath. 

There is naturally but little known of the part taker 
by the Queen in the initiative of legislation for the 
welfare of the poor. Her hearty Godspeed has never 
been lacking whenever any project has commanded. 
sufficient public support to justify her affixing to it her 
Royal sign manual. Where any persons have done 
conspicuous service to the suffering, them the Queen 
delighteth to honour. Florence Nightingale was enter- 
tained and decorated, and Mrs. Stowe was honoured, 
from the bounty of a heart overflowing with sympathy 
with the helpless and the tortured. No great disaster at 
sea or in the mine, on railway or in battlefield, has 
desolated a hundred British homes without eliciting 
from the Queen prompt telegram of sympathy, followed 
usually by a subscription from the Royal purse. 
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Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


It is curious to read over the Prince Consort’s letter- 
essay on the duties of a Bishop in the House of Lords 
(printed on a previous page), and to compare it with the 
duties actually performed by Her Majesty in the State. 
Those who do so will sce how closely Her Majesty has 
followed her husband’s advice even as if she were in the 
Episcopate herself. 

The first official steps taken in the direction of National 
Education were due to the direct initiative of the Queen. 
As the Duke of Argyll said long after :—“ The Sovereigns 
of this country do take, and are expected to take, an 
active personal share in the Governiment which is con- 
ductedintheirname. The 
Queen,” he added, “ during 
.all the time of her care and 
sorrow had devoted herself 
without one day’s inter- 
mission to those cares of 
government which belong 
to her position as Sovereign 
of this country.” IHer 
Majesty’s initiative was dis- 
tinctly acknowledged in the 
‘first official circular which 
‘raised the question of 
National Education. In 
1846, she, with the Prince 
Consort, was much in- 
‘terested in Dean Hook’s 
proposal to establish a 
system of National Educa- 
ttion on the broad basis of 
universal State-supported 
Elementary Schools on a 
strictly secular basis. One 
day in the week, however, 
was to be set apart for 
religious instruction to be 
given by each denomination 
to the children of its own 
members. 

Of the zeal of the Queen 
and of the Prince Consort 
for higher education I need 
not speak. 

The Queen’s letter to the 
railway companies in 1865 
is interesting as illustrating 
the desire of Her Majesty 
to level up the comfort and 
safety of the masses to that 
which she herself enjoys. 
A succession of serious rail- 
way accidents led her to reflect upon the difference 
between her own safely-guarded journeys and the risks 
run by the general public. So without more ado she 
sat.down and launched a letter to the railway companies 
in which she urged them to take more care of her 
subjects :— 

The Queen hopes it is unnecessary for her to recall to the 
recollection of railway directors the heavy responsibility they 
have assumed since they have succeeded in securing the 
monopoly of the means of travelling of almost the entire 
population of the country. 

It is pleasant to hear a reminder from such exalted 
quarters of the responsibilities of monopolists—it is a 
reminder which is quite as much needed in the 
uncrowned Republic across the sea. 





THE QUEEN, JANUARY, 1877. 
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The Queen has democratised the distribution of 
honours. The Victoria Cross is distributed without 
regard to rank. The Albert Medal is equally given to 
rich and poor, noble and plebeian, if so be that they 
have merited the distinction by some heroic act of self- 
sacrifice ein the saving of life. Whether in devising 
medals, distributing them, inditing telegrams, or taking 
part in public reviews or receptions, Her Majesty has 
been assiduous in praising those that do well, and 
encouraging all that is best in Church and in State. 

So great and signal a continued series of services 
reudered by the Queen suggests the thought whether it 
might not be possible to 
localise the Victorian tradi- 
tion by creating in every 
parish and town and county 
and colony something that 
would be equivalent within 
the locality tothe Monarchy 
in its wider range. The 
Civic Centre, the Civic 
Federation, represent an 
attempt to create in the 
village or the city a centre 
which would be to the com- 
munity what the Queen is 
to the Empire. 

It is true that such a 
body would have none of 
the great prestige of the 
Crown. It could distribute 
no honours and reward no 
services. But although 
without such instruments 
of influence and of autho- 
rity, it might nevertheless 
be greatly serviceable if it 
were but to take Her 
Majesty’s conduct as its ex- 
ample, and try to do in its 
own restricted area what 
she does in her more ex- 
alted sphere. 

It is of course pre- 
sumptuous, and ridiculous 
withal, to compare so puny 
and insignificant an effort 
as the organising of the 
altruistic forces of the com- 
munity as has been made 
by the proposed Association 
of Helpers with the impos- 
ing and glorious Monarchy 
of Britain. But the greatest may help the smallest, and 
in the principles and practice of the Sovereign the least 
of subjects may find much to encourage and to guide. 
What is wanted is that in every centre of population 
within her Empire, the Helpful who desire to help their 
fellow-men should be in some way or other banded 
together so as to enable the local community to enjoy 
the advantage of a centre where sits some one at 
least who is above parties and sects, and whose one 
desire is to discourage evil and to encourage those that 
do well. And that community will be the healthiest 
and most progressive which succeeds most perfectly in 
establishing either on an aristocratic or democratic basis 
the most efficient local representative of the principles 
and practice of Her Majesty the Queen. 








THE JOPIC OF THE MONTH. — 





THE GREAT JUBILEE, AND HOW TO CELEBRATE IT: A PLEA FOR THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 


WN two months’ time the great Jubilee will be upon 
us,.and Her Gracious Majesty, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the Duke 

of York’s eldest son—four generations in the direct line 

of succession to the Crown—will drive in state through 
the streets of London to the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, to 
offer public thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
blessings of the reign which has extended beyond all 
precedent on record in English history. This month 
hardly a single issue of any newspaper has appeared 
without reference more or less extended to the prepara- 
tions being made to make the celebration of the great 
lubilee as unprecedented as the event which it. com- 


The route, as officially arranged, will be as follows :— 
Leave Buckingham Palace, by Constitutional Hill, Pic- 
cadilly and St. James’s Street into Pall-Mall, and by north 
side of Trafalgar Square, past the National Gallery, 
through Duncannon Street, the Strand, Fleet Street and 
Ludgate Hill to St. Paul’s Cathedral. After the brief 
ceremony the route will be:—By south side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard to Cheapside, past Mansion House, through 
King William Street, across London Bridge, through 
Borough High Street, Borough Road and Westminster 
Bridge Road, across Westminster Bridge, through Bridge 
Street to Parliament Street and Whitehall, past the Horse 
Guards, and by the Centre Mall to Buckingham Palace. 
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THE ROUTE OF THE ROYAL PROCESSION, 


memorates, Day after day have been published the 
prices ruling for windows commanding .a«<view of the 
line of route, from which it would seem that the rent for 
using the windows for one day along the six. miles. of 
London streets along which the procession will pass 
will exceed the total rent for the whole building for the 
rest of the year. 

The arrangements are not complete, and will not be 
_ completed until the Queen returns from France; but 

according to the latest announcements made before going 
to press, Sunday, June 20th, is to be observed as Queen’s 
Sunday for general thanksgiving purposes throughout the 
Empire.'On Tuesday, June 22nd, will be held the formal 
thanksgiving, and the day will be kept asa Bank Holiday. 
Atteleven o’clock in the morning, the Duke of Connaught 
and Lord Roberts, with the Headquarter Staff of the 
Army, will form at the head of the Royal Procession, which 
will leave Buckingham Palace for St. Paul’s. Behind 
them will ride a cavalcade of Royal Princes, headed by 
the Prince of Wales, then will follow the Princesses in 
carriages immediately preceding the Queen’s state coach 
drawn by eight cream-coloured horses. Contingents 
representing the home army and all the Indian and 
Colonial forces will follow. A flotilla of torpedo boats 
will be stationed at Westminster, and two gunboats 
will be brought up to London Bridge to fire salutes. 


It is estimated that:8,000 policemen will be on duty on 
the line. of procession, ‘while 40,000 soldiers and sailors 
will either line the streets or march through the city. 
The procession itself will be about a mile long, and will 
take twenty-minutes to-pass a given point. 
route as fixed is just about six miles in length. 

The public religious service, as at present projected, 
wilt be held in the open air at the west end of ‘St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; it will be very bricf, and the Queen will not 
leave her carriage. It is reported Her Majesty has a 
strong objection to exhibiting herself before strangers 
as acripple. Among her own friends and familiars she 
experiences no nervousness at having to lean upon the 
arm of her attendant, or use a stick in walking; but she 
does not feel equal to the ordeal of limping down the 
Cathedral, and so this out-of-door ceremony has been 
arranged. One effect of this has been that a shower of 
gold has fallen on the fortunate tenants of the property 
looking down over the steps.of St. Paul’s. 

The crowd will be something tremendous, and it will 
be fortunate if the day gets through{without any accident. 
The decorations along the tine of route will be worthy 
the occasion. The illuminations at night are expected to 
be on a scale of unequalled magnificence. 

Besides this great procession there are to be reviews, 
demonstrations, banquets, balls, parades, musterings of 
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THE Toric OF THE MONTH. 


fleets and armies, and, in short, everything that can be 
done to express the rejoicing of a-great nation. On the 
evening of the 22nd, at ten o’clock, it is proposed that 
bonfires. should be kindled on all beacon hills in 
England, Ireland and Scotland, so that every high hill 
in the United Kingdom would be tipped with blazing 
fire. 

But the Topic of the Month has not been so much how 
to see the Queen and her descendants ride in state to the 
Metropolitan Cathedral, as how the event can best be 
celebrated in each locality throughout Britain and the 
Empire at large. It is characteristic of the reign and of 
the practical character of Her Majesty’s subjects, that in 
almost every case her lieges are proposing to commemo- 
rate her Jubilee by doing good to themselves. In this 
they carry out the spirit and expressed wish of Her 
Majesty, who has intimated her desire that she would 
prefer more than anything else that the manifestation of 
gratitude for the prosperity and duration of her reign 
should take the form of doing something practical for the 
alleviation of the sorrows of the suffering and the poor. 
With such a lead it is natural that proposals to endow, 
extend, re-build or found hospitals should figure most 
conspicuously among the proposals for celebrating 
the Jubilee. The Prince of Wales has led off with a 
proposal that London should commemorate the great 
Jubilee by raising a permanent endowment of £150,000 a 
year for London hospitals. He explained in his letter 
proposing the formation of this fund that he did so 
because “ the project lay very near to his heart, its object 
being to attach the sentiment of gratitude for the blessings 
which the country has enjoyed during the last sixty 
years to’a scheme of permanent beneficence.” The object 
of the Fund is to secure from £100,000 to £150,000 per 
annum in annual subscriptions from those who have 
hitherto not regularly contributed.’ 

To add £150,000 per annum to the funds of London 
hospitals as a permanent endowment is equivalent to an 
endowment of nearly three millions if the sum is esti- 


mated at five per cent. The Queen Victoria Jubilee 
Nursing Institute Commemoration Fund is a general 


scheme, in support of which over £30,000 has already 
been raised, which has been taken up locally with a 
great deal of enthusiasm. The object is to provide 
trained nurses for the poor under arrangements pro- 
viding the maximum of efficiency and of convenience. 
Another general scheme is that by which it is proposed 
to found a great Sustentation Fund for the relief of the 
poorer clergy. An ingenious calculation was made 
that if every Church family in the land would 
subscribe a halfpenny a week to the fund, it would 
amount to some £400,000. This may be so, but it is 
equally certain that no such amount will be raised. 
Many other great towns have followed the example of 
London in devoting their Jubilee fund to hospitals. 

The proposal made by the Open Spaces Commemora- 
tion Association has repeatedly been referred to in 
previous issues, Its suggestions commend themselves 
specially to country places or to districts where no 
imposing scheme, involving a great outlay of money, is 
possible. The proposal to plant avenues of sixty trees, 
to be known as the Victoria or Jubilee Avenue, has been 
very favourably received, and in one place at least has 
been acted upon. Midsummer is a bad time for tree- 
planting; but if the avenue were marked out and the 
trees allotted amongst the sixty oldest families in the 
district, they could be planted later on. 

Most of the benevolent societies are taking advantage 
of the Jubilee for the purpose of raising a special fund. 
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Mr. Waugh’s excellent Society for the Protection of 
Children is endeavouring to extricate itself from its 
constantly recurring financial worries by this means, and 
it will also hold a great display in the Royal Albert Hall 
on May 26th to illustrate the improvements that have 
taken place in the provision for protecting child-life since 
the Queen came to the throne. The Church of England. 
Society for Waifs and Strays has also a fund which 
it is diligently raising. The Wesleyans are collecting 
£10,000 for the purpose of providing homes for Wesleyan 
soldiers and sailors. The Jews have various charitable 
projects on foot, including a fund for the deaf and 
dumb, a@ home and hospital for incurables, a new wing 
for their hospital and orphanage, while the Jewish scholars 
will collect money to buy a life-boat which is to be 
stationed at Newhaven. The Jewish societies will also 
present an Address to Her Majesty. Of such Addresses 
there is no end. The three Protestant Denominations are 
preparing an Address, so is the London County Council, 
so also is the Old City Corporation. The Chief Constables, 
the Coroners, and all sorts and conditions of men and 
women all over the world, are also busy at work on 
Addresses. When the great Jubilee is over and done, it 
will almost be necessary to set apart a wing of Bucking- 
ham Palace for warehousing the Addresses. 

It is at present impossible to draw up any complete 
return as to what is being done to commemorate the 
Jubilee in all the towns and counties in the land, but the 
following is a very partial list of what has been decided 
upon in some centres. 

Kensington has distinguished itself by deciding to 
commemorate the Jubilee by clearing away slums and 
erecting good dwellings for the working classes. The 
Jubilee will bring to Dartmouth a workman’s rest, even 
if the Corporation does not see its way to aceept the 
advice pressed upon it by the Jubilee Committee, to 
found Corporation Homes for the aged poor. Lancaster 
will celebrate the Jubilee by holding an Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. Melbourne will hold a Loan Exhibition of 
pictures, while Berlin will havea bazaar to raise funds for 
endowing a British and American Governesses’ Ilome. 
Drinking fountains innumerable are likely to be esta- 
blished. At present Pirbright and Hayling have both 
decided in favour of supplying themselves with that 
elementary necessity in the name of the Queen. In 
many places as, for instance, at Chatham, the parish 
church is to be restored and supplied with a tower and 
peal of bells. At Twickenham the tower of the parish 
church is to be renewed, but for the most pari 
the Jubilee celebrations do not take a denomina- 
tional form. Statues are to be erected to the Queen 
at Dundee and Manchester. Free libraries are to be 
established at Middlewich, in Cheshire, which also is 
to have a Technical School and Bath. At Chorley a 
Free Library and the endowment of lectures will be 
specially commended, and at Maidstone, Tiverton, and 
Chester there are to be Free Libraries and a Reading- 
room. At Exeter a wing is to be added to the Albert 
Memorial Museum, and at Bath there is to be a new Art 
Gallery. Cheltenham is to have a new Town Hall, and 
so possibly is Southampton. Chatham, indeed, is well 
to the front, for its schemes not only include a new Town 
Hall and the restoration of the Parish Church, but the 
founding of a Nursing Institution and the opening of 
new public gardens, At Newark they are to have a 
Library, Science and Art Schools, and a Museum. 

In the majority of cases, however, the local celebrations 
take the shape of enlargements or re-building, or exten- 
sion of the local hospital. Belfast, Newcastle, Ports- 
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mouth and Glasgow are four great seaport towns, which 
are re-building or extending their hospitals. Among 
other places where they are doing the same may be 
mentioned Merthyr Tydvil, Manchester, Southampton, 
Maidstone, Dundee, Croydon, and West Hartlepool. 
Surrey is to establish a convalescent home for women, 

. Herefordshire to add a new wing to the County Con- 
valescent Home at St. Leonards, and Bristol is to establish 
a convalescent home. After hospitals, the establishment 
of nursing associations, nursing institutes, nurses’ homes, 
come next in popularity. Birmingham is to establish 
two permanent homes for nurses, besides adding Victoria 
Commemoration beds to the hospital. Brighton will 
endow the Nurses’ Home, and so will several other places. 
The Deep Sea Fisheries is going to establish memorial 
buildings at Gorleston, including institute, gymnasium, 
and coffee tavern. Grimsby is to establish cottage homes 
for aged fishermen. Cornwall is establishing a nursing 
institution, and Kingston-on-Thames a cottage hospitai. 
Richmond will probably illuminate the river at night. 
Pension funds are being formed by various societies, 
such as the Royal Metal Trades and the Incorporated 
Law Society. These are only a few of the modes in 
which it is proposed to celebrate the great Jubilee. 

All this is very good and excellent, and when all these 
schemes are carried out there is little doubt but that in 
the next century we shall have good reason to remember 
with gratitude the great Jubilee which celebrated the 
completion of the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s reign. 


THR QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 


To all these suggestions I would fain add one more, 
the importance of which is much more casy to recognise 
than it is to devise a method by which the object can be 
attained. Much has been said concerning the many 
glories which are distinctive of the Queen's reign; the 
growth of population, the increase of Empire, the spread 
of education, the improvement in morals and civilisation— 
all these things will be commemorated in one way or 
another. And deservelly so. But more remarkable 
than any of these, because far more universal, and 
probably far.more permanent, is the diffusion of the 
English languag; throughout the world. The Queen's 
English has become more ani move the universal 
currency of human thought. 


IN GREATER BRITAIN, 


At the beginning of the century there were not more 
than 20 millions of people in the whole world who spoke 
English. In 1801, 160 million people spoke seven 
European languages—English, French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian. The population using 
these seven languazes has now grown to 400 millions, and 
of these 135 millions speak English. At the beginning of 
the century English speakers were less than 13 per cent. 
of the total. They are now over 30 per cent., and out- 
number those speaking any other European language. 
By the end of the century it is probable the English 
speakers of the world—that is to say, the persons who 
habitually use English as the vehicle for expressing their 
thoughts and ideas—will be 150 millions, or more than 
seven times as many as used that instrument of conver- 
sation one hundred years before. This immense pre- 
ponderance of English speakers tends naturally to increase 
enormously the diffusion of a language. We find it more 
and more coming into use as the lingua franca of the 
world. It is possible to touch at every seaport on the 
planet, and to transact business without speaking a word 
of any language but that of Shakespeare. 


REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS. 


IN INDIA, 

In India it tends more and more to be the universal 
medium of communication between the various nation- 
alities who inhabit Hindustan. A native of India wrote 
to me recently, expressing his surprise that I should 
have noted as remarkable the interest taken by a 
Mohammedan Civil servant in Upper Burmah in English 
periodical literature. He says :— 

It seems to me that vou think that your readers here are all 
or almost all Anglo-Indians. But nothing can be more 
mistaken than this notion. The majority of your readers 
here in India are natives of the soil, that is, are Bengalees, 
Marhattis, Hindovus, Mahomedans, Parsees, ete. You seem to 
have been struck by the fact that a Mahomedan from Burmah 
should write good English. This shows a deplorable want of 
knowledge of the great Indian Empire entrusted to the hands 
of your countrymen—a defect which is unfortunately too 
common in England, and of which, therefore, you are not 
alone guilty. The Indian universities are every year turning 
out hundreds of graduates in Arts, Medicine, Law, Engineer- 
ing, and Science. English, like French in Europe, is the 
medium of communication between natives of different parts 
of India, and many of them speak and write English better 
than some of your big Anglo-Indians do. Instance some of the 
great English dailies conducted entirely by Indians. We 
have orators who are in no way inferior to some of your best 
orators in Parliament itself,as well as authors, men of science, 
and business men, who have this additional glory that they 
speak in a language (English) entirely foreign to them. 

IN AFRICA. 


German, French, and Portuguese have attempted to 
share Africa with us on the map; but whether in French 
colonies or German settlements, it is more important to 
know English than any other language. On the West 
Coast of Africa it has superseded Portuguese, which for 
centuries was the dominant tongue. Whether it is 
pigeon English, as in the far East, or the curious com- 
pound that is spoken in tropical Africa, everywhere the 
Queen’s English, however mutilated and defaced, is the 
recognised currency. 

THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Grimm, who did not live to see the results of his pre- 
dictions, long ago prophesied that our language was 
destined to be the common tongue of the world. He 
said, “ The English tongue, which by no mere accident 
has produced and upborne the greatest and predominant 
poet of modern times, may be with all right called a 
world-wide language, and, like the English people, seems 
destined to prevail with a sway more extensive even than 
at present over all regions of the globe, for in wealth, 
good sense, closeness of structure, no other language 
now spoken deserves to be compared with it.” Is it not 
therefore just to maintain that however great may have 
been the triumphs that have been achieved in the Vic- 
torian era, there is nothing comparable to the diffusion 
of the Queen’s English throughout the world? Hence 
the suggestion that I venture to make is that this, the 
year of the great Jubilee, should be utilised in some way 
or other to begin a systematic attempt, on however 
humble a scale, to fix the character of the language, to 
prevent its degradation or disintegration into a congeries 
of mutually unintelligible dialects, and, in short, to 
perpetuate for the benefit of future generations one 
tongue, one language, that will be mutually understood 
by all the children of men. 


CAN IT BE PRESERVED ? 


In last month's issue I calle] attention to a very 
notable article contributed by Mr. R. J. Lloyd to the 
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Westminster Review, entitled “Can the English Tongue 
be Preserved?” Mr. Lloyd, who has made the subject 
one of profound study for many years, sounded a note of 
alarm which a moment's reflection shows to be by no 
means uncalled for. Readers of Max Miiller’s interesting 
philological exercitations are familiar with the many 
striking instances of the way in which words have 
changed, first in interpretation, spelling, and often 
in meaning. Tribes originally speaking the same 
language in their ancestral home, wander forth into 
other climes and after a lapse of a few generations 
they find that they can no longer communicate in a 
common tongue. 
THE FATE OF LATIN. 

As Mr. Lloyd reminds us, the Latin of the Roman con- 
queror was once the lingua franca of the Roman Empire ; 
but when the central authority of Rome disappeared, the 
original Latin was mingled, corrupted, debased, or 
developed into half a dozen different languages, each 
local to the territory in which it was spoken. Hence 
it is possible that before long, if nothing is done, and no 
pains are taken to check the progressive process of 
change, Americans, Australians, South Africans, and 
Englishmen will be as unable to carry on conversation 
in their mother tongue as are Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Frenchmen, and Roumanians. It is sometimes contended 
that the printing-press and intercommunication between 
all parts of the world to-day have delivered us from this 
danger; but, as Mr. Lloyd points out, language never 
changes so rapidly as in great cities, and great cities 
are more aud more becoming the normal centres of 
our race. 

THE COCKNEYFICATION OF THE LANGUAGE. 

London, he maintains, has hitherto been the chief 
influence in changing the English language. This did 
not matter so much as long as the English-speakers of 
the world followed London’s lead; but that lead is no 
longer being followed by the English-speakers of America, 
who are going their own way, and priding themselves 
upon preserving a well of English undefiled by the 
latter-day vulgarisation of the Cockney metropolis. Nor 
ean any ons marvel that our kinsfolk beyond the sea 
should refuse to follow the lead of London. They see 
the results which have already transformed “a” into “i,” 
and wage a deadly war with the aspirate. Mr. Lloyd 
says :— 

One may enter a good London restaurant and hear the 
average well-dressed person discourse us follows :— 

“Beesliot day (A beastly hot day). Ah, st’awb’izn k’eem 
(Ah, strawberries and cream). Ven nice, eysh think (Very 
nice, I should think). Shleyg vew sam? (Shall I give you 
some?) St’awbiz vef fine thish yah (Strawberries very tine 
this year). Ha suthinta drink withem? (Have something to 
drink with them?) Pawt? She’y? (Port? Sherry?) Sowder- 
enmilk (Soda and milk)” and so forth. 

THE THREATENED CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 

If London clips its words and changes its vowels, the 
various districts in the United States and the Australian 
colonies show tendencies to introduce varieties of their 
own, which if not unchecked will naturally and inevitably 
bring about the old mischief of the confusion of tongues. 
Indeed, one writer who is most enthusiastic concerning the 
diffusion of the English language frankly declares that 
he does not expect it will remain as a mutually intel- 
ligible tongue throughout the world. His idea is that it 
will be a literary language, like ecclesiastical Latin, but 
the various Euglish-speaking communities will each 
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develop their own spoken language, which will bear the 
same relation to Shakespeare that Spanish does to the 
language of Virgil. 

BY WHOM CAN IT BE AVERTED? 

Now is it possible, or is it not, to arrest, or at any 
rate to check, this tendency? If so, could there be a 
more worthy movement set on foot in connection with 
the celebration of the great Jubilee, than an effort to 
direct the attention of the race to the importance of pre- 
serving the unity of its speech? How this can be done 
is another matter, one of detail, which would have to be 
considered after public attention has been roused to the 
importance of the subject. There are a dozen eminent 
philologists and others who have bestowed much atten- 
tion on the subject, and their opinions should be asked 
and obtained in the first place. Then there are about 
half-a-dozen editors of international magazines. That is 
to say, of periodicals such as the Century, Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, REVIEW OF RkvIEWS, and others, whose circu- 
lation is not coufined to any territorial section of the 
English-speaking race. Then there are the leading men 
of letters whose books are to be found equally in the 
libraries of London and Chicago, Melbourne and Boston. 
In addition there are a certain number of persons, 
leading actors and lecturers, who by their perambulations 
through the English-speaking world tend to fix the 
pronunciation of words, and whose popularity and 
influence would steadily diminish with their increase in 
the mutual unintelligibility of the different national 
dialects. 

WHAT TO AIM AT. 


Mr. Lloyd, whose paper set me thinking in this 
direction, insists upon the “ importance of endeavouring 
to establish a standard of good English which shall be 
neither metropolitan nor even national, but cosmopolitan ; 
and must command the suffrages of the best English 
speakers everywhere.” He suggests as the practical 
lessons to be drawn from these considerations :— 

(1) In all points wherein they feel that they are in accord 
with most other English speakers, to observe a most rigid 
conservatism ; (2) in all other points, to favour change only 
if it brings them into wider agreement with other English 
speakers than before. To foflow these principles out into 
detail would require another article: but intelligently 
grasped, especially by the teaching community, they may be 
trusted to fultil themselves, 


AN ACADEMY FOR THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


Other principles may suggest themselves to other 
minds, but what I should like to see established as 
one method of celebrating the Queen’s Jubilee is 
the formation of a small group or association of 
philologists and men of letters, representing the fore- 
most students and writers of all the nations which use 
the English language, who should steadily set before 
themselves the task of keeping public attention fixed 
upon the importance of maintaining the unity of our 
tongue, and of opposing al] that tends to corrupt and 
disintegrate the common currency of the thought of our 
race. 

Such an Association, however humble and insignificant 
it might be at the beginning, would contain within itself 
the germ of an Academy of the English-speaking world ; 
but even although it never developed into such an im- 
posing institution, it might, nevertheless, be the means 
of saving those who shall come after us from the loss of 
oue of the greatest boons which the nineteenth century 
has brought within our reach. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE EAST. 


Pm 


VARIOUS VIEWS OF THE FEDERATION OF EUROPE: ITS FRIENDS AND ITS FOES. 
AS might have been anticipated, the periodicals are overflowing with articles upon the latest acute crisis which 


has deyeloped in the Levant. 


It will be convenient for the reader to have 'the condensed summary of the 


various views of the many writers packed together in a few pages, if only as‘a pro memoria of the arguments 


of the different, disputants. 


IL—THE REDISCOVERY OF EUROPE. 
By Mapame NovIkorr. 


Mvucu the most important article in the Reviews this 
month is Madame Olga Novikoff's remarkable manifesto 
in the Fortnightly Review for April, entitled “ Russia and 
the Rediseovery of Europe.” It is an utterance calculated 
to make’some of our friends think twice, and even thrice, 
before they proceed in their madcap policy of rushing 
Europe into war, in order to reward the chivalry of 
Hellas ‘with'the plunder of the Turk. Madame ‘Novikoff 
entitles her article “Russia and the Rediscovery of 
Europe,” and seldom has Russian policy been more 
uncompromisingly defended than on the present occasion. 
Madame Novikoff begins by a somewhat sarcastic refer- 
ence to the enthusiastic reception accorded to Dr. Nansen 
for not discovering the North Pole, and asks, “ What 
honours ought to be showered upon a much more famous 
hero who rediscovered Europe ?” 


RUSSIA AS THE DISCOVERER OF EUROPE. 


The great. rediscoverer of Europe, of course, is 
Russia :— 

History will prove that it was thanks to Russia’s energetic 
efforts, that we now see the united action of the -great 
European Powers, which.has already resulted in the pacific 
acquisition of autonomy for Crete. The cannon that shelled 
the insurgents proclaimed to an astonished world that Europe 
had been found again. This certainly has been done not a 
moment too soon. For the last few years it would seem as 
though there had been no Europe. There was, indeed, the 
geographical entity, but of political entity there was nothing. 
Europe had vanished. In place of the allied Six Powers 
armed with moral and material right, representing the 
majesty of an imposing Concert and the incarnation of 
territorial omnipotence, we had a straggling. assemblage 
muttering like Macbeth’s witches round the cauldron of 
diplomacy, a ‘most abject embodiment of paralysis and impo- 
tence. Thank'Heaven that dreary period of anarchy scems 
over. The .beldames have disappeared, and Europe, armed 
and irresistible, steps forth like the goddess Minerva into the 
arena of the world. 


A PRACTICAL REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Madame Novikoff is bewildered as she reads the daily 
telegrams :— 


They seem ‘almost too miraculous to be true. For centuries 
—indeed since the Crusades—there has been nothing like it. 
Sovereigns and statesmen, soldiers and diplomatists, have 
actually accomplished a practical. reunion of Christendom. 
And there, in the blue waters of Crete, an astonished world 
sees, for the first time in history, not the fleets, but The Fleet 
of Europe, and on the shores not the armies, but the Army of 
Europe. What a vast difference between the plural and the 
singular; the letter “s” marks the progress of an epoch. 
Until now we have seen the separate fleets of the Powers and 
counted their separate armies; now we see Europe with one 


fleet, and Europe with one army. The scale, it may be objected, 
is small, but it is the world in miniature. 
THE ORMUZD AND AHRIMAN OF EUROPE, 

As a Russian and a Russian Orthodox, she shudders 
with horror at the thought of shedding Christian blood, 
but the Cretan insurgents had to yield to the majority of 
law, whose object it was to stop further inevitable blood- 
shed. This incident impresses Madame Novikoff with a 
continually increasing sense of admiration of the gene- 
rosity and prudence of Russia’s policy in the Kast. 
Russia has made mistakes, but for a century Russia has 
almost always been Ormuzd and England Ahriman. 

WHAT LIES BEHIND ENGLAND’S ZEAL FOR GREECE ? 

The result of the perpetual backing of the wrong horse 
by England has been to engender in the Russian mind a 
deep-rooted suspicion which causes Russians at present 
to imagine that behind the present ebullition of English 
sympathy with Greece there lies some deep laid scheme 
of selfish interest. In 1878 Cyprus laid behind English 
zeal for the Turks. What, “0. K.” asks, lies behind the 
English zeal for the government of King George? The 
plain truth, she tells us, is that the present agitation is 
keeping alive the widespread conviction that the English 
are not good Europeans :— 

Though it would be difficult to frame a more discourteous 
reproach, it implies that England is in the Concert only for 
what she can get, and that, on one pretext or another, she 
will slip out, and will serve only her own interests. Yester- 
day, it was zeal for the Sultan. who “ neyer, never must be 
coerced ” ; to-day, it is zeal for the King, who has seized the 
territory of that very Sultan. Excuses vary, but the end is 
always the same. That, in brutal frankness, is what every 
one thinks in every capital in Europe. Is it not a pity that, 
as the result of one hundred years of English Eastern policy, 
not one single Power can be convinced of England’s loyalty 
to Europe? Russians feel this very strongly, because, 
however little you like to admit it, Russia has been the 
pioneer of the movement in favour of constituting a real 
Jurope. 

RUSSIA’S PAST’ RECORD IN CRETE. 

Madame Novikoff then launches out upon an historical 
disquisition, pointing out the loyalty of Russia to 
Europe, eulogising Nicholas I., who made himself the 
policeman of Europe against the evolutionists that laid 
lawless hands on sacred treaties. She points out that 
it was Russia who created Greece, and that in 1866 
Russia proposed to hand over Crete to Greece, and 
the proposal fell through because England opposed it. 
She quotes from Prince Gortchakoff’s despatches of thirty 
years ago to prove that Russia was then, as now, true to 
the principle of Cretan autonomy, and then emphasises her 
point by an apt quotation from Mr. Stillman’s revelation 
as to the treacherous part played by Greece in betraying 
the Cretans into the hands of the Turks, 

RUSSIA’S POLICY TO-DAY. 

The following passage concerning the policy of Russia, 

in the present crisis is very important, as the writer’ is ‘in 
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close friendly relations both with the Greek Court and 
with that of Russia :— 

That the Greek raid on Crete has not already caused a 

eneral war is due to the pacifie counsels of Russia. When 
rince George, amidst the applause of the English press, 
sailed for Crete, there might haye been a corresponding move 
from Belgrade and Sofia. Russia, however, advised these 
Slav States to keep within their frontiers. They trusted the 
wisdom of the Tsar’s advice, but made it a condition for doing 
so that the Greeks .should be prevented from profiting by 
their disobedience in invading Crete. King George and the 
noble-hearted Queen Olga are devoted to Greece. They are 
appreciated by all who know them. But Russia has duties of 
her own. She has to say to the Greeks what she said to the 
Armenians, “ Be quiet, and later on you will probably get 
what you want.” Nevertheless, they began fighting. We 
had to separate the fighters. The Greeks may have had the 
arriére pensée that, unless they exercise force now, Crete 
might not care for union later on. The island might come to 
the conclusion that autonomy is preferable to the chance of 
mal-administration by Greece. 

Turning then to Mr. Gladstone’s astounding assertion 
that there is no danger of a general Huropean war, she 
recalls the scheme of Polignac, who, in 1829, con- 
templated the repartition of Europe as a necessary 
corollary to the fall of the Ottoman Empire in 1829, and 
pointedly reminds Mr. Gladstone of the scheme which 
Maréchal Lebrun had almost succeeded in carrying out 
for seizing Belgium and partitioning Prussia at the very 
time when Mr. Gladstone's Foreign Minister was being 
congratulated upon the halcyon condition of European 
peace. 

A SIGNIFICANT WARNING, 

The following passage sounds a sinister note, of which 
it will be well for some of the enthusiastic friends of 
Greece to take due warning :— 

Do you think it is different to-day? Is England more loved 
now than she was then? Is the booty of John Bull less worth 
plundering than in 1870? If there be any Englishmen who 
dream that they live in an idyllic world, they may prepare 
for a rude awakening. The widespread conviction,as I have 
said, is that the English are not good Europeans., If England 


were to play fast and loose with the rediscovered Europe,: 


and, by refusing to coerce both Greek and Turk, to ery havoc, 
and kt slip the dogs of war—well, I think it by no means 
unlikely that Europe’s claim for “moral and _ intellectual 
damage” would be a thousand times as large as the modest 
million demanded by President Kruger. 


II.—THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF EUROPE. 
A Goop WorD For THE KAISER OF EvROPE. 

In the Contemporary Review for April Mr. Stead 
contributes a brief but uncompromising paper defending 
the present Kaiser from the abuse with which he has 
been overwhelmed for the part he is believed to have 
taken in uniting Europe on the programme of the 
coercion of Greece. 

“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN” ? 

The article opens with an amusing extract from Bishop 
Wilberforce’s diary describing the wedding of the Prince 
of Wales at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor :— 

The ceremony was certainly the most: moving sight I ever 
saw... Every one behaved quite at their best... The little 
Prince William of Prussia, between his two little uneles 
(Prince Arthur and Prince Leopold in kilts), to keep him 
quiet, both of whom, the Crown Princess reported (now the 
Empress Frederick), he bit on the bare Highland legs of 
whenever they touched him to keep him quiet. 

THE CHAIRMAN OF THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 

Mr. Stead maintains that, contrary to the opinions 

expressed in some English journals, the German Emperor 
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is no longer the ferocious young rascal that he showed 
himself to be on his first appearance on the world’s stage 
at Windsor. The thesis of the paper is that the shouting 
Emperor of 1888 and 1889 has now sobered down to the 
Chairman of the European Concert and the Lord Chief 
Justice of Europe. Nicholas I. considered that-was: the 
part he was called to play in the Areopagus of Europe. 
So long as Alexander III. lived the post of peace-keeper 
remained in Russian hands, but when the good Tsar 
died the Kaiser saw that the way was open to the Chair 
of the European Concert. The Kaiser nominated him- 
self for the post, and;ever since he has been overwhelmed 
by an ever-growing sense of the immense responsibilities 
of his position. 
THE EVOLUTION OF A LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Seven years ago, he declared “Germany united and 
Europe pacified, that is my dream,” and his later career 
shows that he has dreamt to some purpose. When he 
ascended the throne every one feared that a young war 
lord with an army of millions at his disposal might be a 
formidable danger to the peace of Europe. He has now 
been nearly ten years on the throne, and the record of 
these ten years is the refutation of the forebodings which 
greeted his ascension. He is now dominated by a con- 
suming desire to maintain law and order and to keep the 
peace :— 

Now it follows, as a matter of course, that a Lord Chief 
Justice, whether in searlet or in purple, is very jealous for the 
dignity of his Court. All judges are alike in this. They 
regard an interruption as criminal, and contempt of court, 
oddly enough, is the one offence under English law for which 
the royal prerogative of merey cannot be invoked. It is only 
the Bench which hasa right to make jokes and create disorder 
in Court. The Kaiser magnifies his office, and the instinct 
which he obeys is common to human nature. He identifies 
his office with peace, with civilisation, and with law; and if 
he at times seems to be disposed to err in the severity of his 
judgment, is it not a fault on virtue’s side ? 

ORDER IN THE CouRT! 

His famous and most useful telegram to President 
Kruger was little more than a cry of “Order in the 
Court!” after the fashion of judges when an obstreperous 
member of the public volunteers uncalled-for interrup- 
tion. That, however, was by the way. In the Transvaal 
the Kaiser has no business. Now it is very different; for 
Crete is in his own back yard :— 

Hence all the pother, the insulting newspaper articles, the 
wild ravings about a new Holy Alliance, the league of allied 
despots, ete., etc.—all simply because the Lord Chief Justice 
of Europe must have order in Court. 

Surely, instead of resenting this sudden desire to assert the 
dignity and authority of the European Areopagus we should 
welcome it with exceeding great joy. For what we have all 
been lamenting so bitterly these last few years is that there 
was no longer any Europe at all, that the European Concert 
had perished of paralysis, and that in place of that great 
engine of reform and of peace we had only the ghost of the 
Concert gibbering over the corpse of the Sick Man. 

Thanks, we are told, to the initiative of the Kaiser, it seems 
all this is changed. Europe, no longer sleeping, wakefully 
asserts her supreme authority, and when that authority is 
questioned, enforces the mandate with the great guns of an 
International Armada and restores order by the composite 
forces of the United States of Europe. 

THE QUEEN ON THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE CONCERT. 

The writer then proceeds to labour this point by 
contrasting the energetic action of Wilhelm II. with 
the selfish policy of abstention pursued by Frederick 
William before the outbreak of the Crimean war, The 
Kaiser seems, indeed, to have taken the eloquent remon- 
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strance which our Queen addressed to his. predecessor in 
1854 :— 

Replying to the unworthy question, “ What are we to do 
with the Turks?” that modern variant of the query of Cain, 
her Majesty wrote : “ Up to the present hour I have regarded 
Prussia as one of the five Great Powers, which since the peace 
of 1815 have been the guarantors of treaties, the guardians of 
civilisation, the champions of right, and ultimate arbitrators 
of the nations; and I have for my part felt the holy duty to 
which they were thus divinely called, being at the same time 
perfectly alive to the obligations, serious as these are and 
fraught with danger, which it imposes. Renounce these 
obligations, my dear brother, and in so doing you renounce 
for Prussia the status she has hitherto held. And, if the 
example thus set should find imitators, European civilisation 
is abandoned as a plaything for the winds, right will no longer 
find a champion, nor the oppressed an umpire to appeal to.” 


So far from being disconcerted by the clamour raised 
against the action of the Federation of Europe in Crete, 
Mr. Stead points out that the mutineers who have raged 
against the next onward step towards the substitution 
of law for war, order for anarchy, and the authority 
of Europe for the reign of massacre, have been shown to 
be only a minority of a minority. 

THE SUPREME USAGE. 

The article concludes with the quotation of the 
familiar passage in which Kinglake described the supreme 
law of Europe which even forty years ago was recognised 
as the safeguard of European peace :— 


“The supreme law or usage which forms the safeguard of 
Europe is not in a state so perfect and symmetrical that the 
elucidation of it will bring any ease or comfort to a mind 
accustomed to crave for well-defined rules of conduct. It is 
a rough and wild-grown system, and its observance can only 
be enforced by opinion and by the belief that it truly coincides 
with the interests of every Power which is called upon to 
obey it, but practically it has been made to achieve a fair pro- 
portion of that security which sanguine men might hope to see 
resulting from the adoption of an international code. . . . The 
four Powers could coerce without making war, and the busi- 
ness of the statesman who sought to maintain the peace and 
good order of Europe was to keep them united, taking care 
that no mere shades of difference should part them, and that 
nothing short of a violent and irreconcilable change on the 
part of one or more of the Powers should dissolve a con- 
federacy which promised to ensure the continuance of peace 
and a speedy enforcement of justice.” 

That seems to be the opinion of the Kaiser to-day, and 
should he be able to keep the Concert together and make it 
effective alike against Turk or Greek, Jew or Gentile, Buar- 
barian or Scythian, he will indeed have merited the proud 
title of Lord Chief Justice of Europe. 


III.—SOME WITTICISMS AND CYNICISMS. 
By Sim M. E. Grant Dorr. 

In the Contemporary Keview for April, the Cretan 
embroil affords Sir M. E. Grant Duff an opportunity of 
enlivening the discussion by some of the good stories 
which he has accumulated in his wallet, and also some 
advice, which he dispenses with a gay cynicism. He is 
strong for upholding the Concert of Europe. He 
says :— 

Let us trust that the Concert of Europe may be maintained 
to the end, and a lesson given to would-be disturbers of the 
peace, that the Powers are strong enough and united enough 


to compel obedience to those commands which are dictated by 
the common interest of all. 
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He has no patience with our feverish Phil-Hellenes. 
He says :— 

Impatient people rail at the Concert of Europe. Some one 
said very wittily a week or two ago: “The Cretans may be 
evil beasts, but the Powers are certainly slow bellies.” 


Which is asmart saying enough in its way, although, 
like many other smart sayings, it does not advance the 
discussion very much or show us what better instrument 
we can invent for pacifying Crete than that which gave 
autonomy and peace to the Lebanon. Of the rulers of 
Athens and of the people under their sway, Sir M. E. 
Grant Duff has little that is good to say. He says:— 


The much-mixed race which now inhabits the Hellenic 
Peninsula has done a creditable thing in forcing the barbaric 
Romaic back into a classical mould ; but what else has it done 
that is creditable? Has it ruled its own country even decently? 
Has it, outside of Athens and one or two other towns, made 
anything like the progress which it should have done in the 
time? And if it has managed its own affairs so badly, what 
reason is there to suppose that it should be successful in 
managing those of Crete, a country which has been excep- 
tionally turbulent during the whole of its authentic history ? 
When Omar Pacha was directed to put down the Cretan 
insurrection, he said: “Of course I shall put it down, because 
such are my orders; but when I have put it down, my advice 
to the Sultan will be to give the island a kick and to send it 
flying.” 

It was during that insurrection that some one took the 
trouble to add up the numbers of all the Christians who were 
declared by the Greek press to have been massacred, or to 
have fallen in fight during its continuance. The sum 
amounted to an immensely larger figure than that of the 
whole population of the island; and it was at the same time 
that an Englishman, having said to a Greek, “ What is the 
good of the innumerable lies which you have been telling 
about this business? you gain nothing by them,” received 
the characteristic answer: “I beg your pardon, we gain at 
least 5 per cent.” 


But, politically, the Greek has never been much of a 
success even in his palmy days of old. It was not as a 
politician so much as an artist and a philosopher that he 
achieved that distinction which is now being exploited 
in the interests of Hellenic ambition. Among the stories 
with which this article is enlivened is the following 
characteristic anecdote about Lord Beaconsfield :— 

The late Mr. Henry Cowper met Lord Beaconsfield at a 
country-house, when the air was full of speculation as to his 
mighty projects. ‘The conversation turned one day upon the 
advantages and disadvantages of taking English servants 
abroad, and Mr. Cowper said, “ Ah! Colonel Burnaby did not 
treat that subject as well as you did in *'Tancred’;” to which 
Lord Beaconstield replied: “I perceive you have lately been 
reading that work. I myself am frequently in the habit of 
recurring to it; and I must confess that the more I do so the 
more struck I am with its truth. I read it not for amusement, 
but for instruction.” And sure enough, that pleasant tale for 
a summer afternoon contains the whole of the Beaconsfieldian 
policy with reference to the East. 

Another interesting reminiscence is revived in order to 
illustrate the danger connected with some of the solutions 
that are gaily put forward by amateur diplomatists for 
the solution of the Eastern Question. For instance, there 
is the proposal that France should be allowed to take 
Syria; but, says Sir M. E. Grant Duff:— 

I remember Said Pacha, being at the time Foreign Minister, 
saying to Sir William White and myself: “If ever the 
European Powers press. too hardly upon us, we have one 
infallible means to relieve ourselves of their pressure. We 
have only to remove the Turkish guard at the gate of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem to sow the seeds of half a dozen 
wars, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


IV.—THE VIEWS OF THE PHIL-HELLENES. 

THERE are three other articles, besides Madame 
Novikoff’s, relating to the Greek question in the Fort- 
nightly Review. One is an amusing skit by Mr. H. D. 
Traill, entitled “Our Learned Phil-Hellenes,” which is 
very good chaff, the point of which is that most of 
the enthusiastic advocates of Greece have no knowledge 
of Plato excepting what they obtain from reading him 
in a translation, and that the real source of their Hellenic 
enthusiasm is Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary. 

(1.) Tae Rev. Matcotm MacCo.t. 

Mr. MacColl sets forth his well-known views in a paper 
called “ Crete: An Object Lesson,” in which he declares 
that he prefers a great war to the piteous slaughter of a 
nation like cattle in the shambles, with Christendom in 
arms calmly looking on, and not lifting a finger to stop the 
carnage. Horrible though war may be, it sometimes 
clears the air like a tempest, and the massacre of women 
and children in cold blood is worse than the slaughter of 
soldiers in pitched battle. Granted; and if a great war 
would only result in the slaughtering of fighting men, it 
would not be so objectionable; but has Mr. Malcolm 
MacColl already forgotten the ghastly scenes which 
followed the heroic war waged by the Liberator Tsar for 
the deliverance of Bulgaria? Never was there a juster 
war, or one with a nobler object, which, by the Treaty of 
San Stefano, was completely obtained; but not even the 
carnage of Plevna, terrible as it was, can be compared for 
horror to the wholesale massacres, first of Bulgarians, 
then of Moslems, which took place in that blood-drenched 
land as the armies swayed backwards and forwards 
in their terrible death wrestle. It is safe to say that 
for every soldier who would fall in the war, which Mr. 
MacColl invokes with such a light heart, there are at least 
one woman and one child who would suffer the worst 
extremity of outrage and death. Ido not say that this 
is a reason why there should be no war, but it is a reason 
which should not be ignored when discussing the com- 
parative horror of a war of liberation and a peace of 
assassination. 

Another passage in Mr. MacColl’s article which will canse 
many of his friends to rub their eyes, is that in which 
he confounds the maintenance of the territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire with the abandonment of any 
attempt to reform that Empire. No one knows better 
than Mr. MacColl that, if he were made Dictator of 
Europe, and that if he had to take in hand the reform of 
the Ottoman Empire, the first thing that he would do 
would be to proclaim his immutable resolve to maintain 
its territorial integrity against all comers, and then 
having drawn this ring-fence around the Empire, he 
would proceed to establish local antonomous governments 
from which the direct authority of the Sultan would be 
altogether eliminated. If Mr. MacColl would do that, 
why should he misrepresent and malign the Powers in 
general, and Russia in particular, for adopting a formula 
which is the first indispensable preliminary for securing 
a free hand in the establishment of provincial autonomies ? 
By-the-bye, who is “the best hatel man among our 
working classes, who is the supposed Corypheus of the 
Concert’s policy towards Greece” ? 

(2.) Sir G. BapEN-PowELt. 

The remaining article is by Sir George Baden-Powell, 
entitled ‘Candia Rediviva.” He pleads for the admis- 
sion of Greece to the Concert of Europe for one specific 
purpose, With the co-operation of Greece a peaceful 
solution %f the crisis would be perfectly easy by means 
of (1) declaration of an armistice, and (2) a proclamation 
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of a conference in Crete to consider the details of an 
autonomous constitution :— 

The representatives of the Powers could and would 
guarantee the departure of all Turkish troops immediately 
the Cretans undertook a fair share of the general Turkish 
public debt. The inhabitants of Crete, conscious of the free 
responsibility of managing their own affairs, would come to 
terms in their religious differences. The great preponder- 
ance in material force of the Christians would from the first 
act as a powerful influence in favour of tolerance for the 
intrinsically weak Mahomedan section, the case being ne 
longer aggravated by the presence of the tyrannising force of 
the Turkish garrison. Above all, the constitution decided on 
would be one acceptable to and accepted by the people them- 
selves. 

That is all very well, but does Sir George Baden- 
Powell believe that it would tend to secure the stability 
of European peace if the Powers were to prcclaim in the 
hearing of Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania and Montenegro, 
that they have only to invade Turkish territory in order 
to be raised ad hoc to the dignity of Great Powers? To 
plain men, who try to look at things as they are, it 
would seem very difficult to devise any expedient more 
absolutely certain to precipitate invasions. Greece, no 
doubt, has done good service, and Crete may gravitate 
to her afterwards of its own free will, but the European 
Powers in self-defence can never put a premium upon 
such an isolated policy, even. of chivalrous adventure, as 
that on which the Greeks have embarked in Crete. 


(3.) Mr. P. W. Craypen. 

In the Progressive Review for April Mr. P. W. Clayden 
writes a deplorable article on “Great Britain and the 
European Concert,” which certainly seems to justify 
Madame Novikoff’s contention that some Englishmen at 
least are very bad Europeans. The very conception of 
a federated Europe seems to be foreign to Mr. Clayden’s 
mind. Instead of desiring to keep Europe together, 
in order to develop a European Federation, his one idea 
is to break it up, and to try—vain delusion—to replace 
Russia by England in the affections of France. He 
says :— 

The first sign of a rapprochement between England and 
France would frighten the German Emperor out of his wits. 
It would thus paralyse the Concert of Coercion and save 
Greece. The game would fall to the hands of the Western 
Powers, and a settlement might be made, which would satisfy 
Crete, save the honour of Greece, and give a prospect of peace 
in the Eastern Mediterranean for years to come. 

(4.) Mr. J. GENNADIUS, 


Tn the Contemporary Review for April, Mr. J. Gennadius, 
writing as a patriotic Greek, tells the story of the Cretan 
insurrections since 1821. It is a tale of bloodshed and 
outrage, as indeed is the natural and normal state of 
things in every Turkish province where the population 
is not crushed utterly into a state of passive obedience. 
Mr. Gennadius, bringing his story to a close, says :— 

The Pact of Halepa was signed on October 15, 1878, by the 
intervention of the British consul. This, however, did not 
prevent the Porte from again violating its solemn engage- 
ments. The Pact was never applied honestly; and a fresh 
insurrection broke out in the summer of 1889, when union to 
Greece was again proclaimed by duly elected delegates. In 
July Shakir Pacha was despatched to Crete at the head of a 
formidable army, and declared the island under martial law. 
For the sixth time in this century Crete underwent all the 
horrors of a savage warfare. During this insurrection alone, 
nine thousand houses, one hundred and fifty schools, and sixty- 
two churches were destroyed, besides other property of much 
greater value. And, as upon all previous occasions, tens of 
thousands of destitute women, children and old men sought 
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refuge in Greece. The circumstances of last year’s rising are 
fresh in the minds of all, while the present revolt is the eighth 
since 1821. 

This recital of facts, synoptical and imperfect though it be, 
is sufficient to establish beyond the possibility of doubt two 
main facts: the secular yearning of the Cretans to live free of 
alien domination in any shape or form, and their unalterable 
determination for union to the Mother-country, the centre of 
the common aspirations of all Greeks and the custodian of 
their most cherished hopes. 

Nothing short of union will or can satisfy a people who for 
seven centuries. battled for liberty undaunted, who for three 
generations bled for union unexhausted ; but who, standing in 
@ land bathed in rivers of blood, soaked in ceaseless tears, 
black with fire, hacked by the sword, re-echoing with wailing 
and woe, witness how these same footprints of tyranny have 
fast disappeared with the Turk from the mainland opposite. 


V.—VARIOUS VIEWS. 
By Various WRITERS. 
“Tue National Review supports the Government, but 
with many misgivings. Its editor says :— 

We believe that in keeping Great Britain within the 
European Federation to exercise what influence she can on 
behalf of Western ideas, Lord Salisbury is resolutely supported 
by the overwhelming majority of Englishmen, as no intelli- 
gible alternative has yet been presented to them, and the most 
trusted leaders of both political parties, as. well as their most 
sober organs,* declare that there’is no alternative. 

The Buropean Federation is, one secs, a very illogical as 
well as a very cumbrous contrivance, and success in achieving 
its main purposes is the only standard by which it can be 
judged. -- While accepting the view that it will pull off the 
present, crisis, its future appears to us to. be thoroughly 
precarious, and as a permanent guarantee of peace it may 
turn -out;,to be a broken. reed.’ ; We cannot help hoping that, 
when the, present cloud has rolled ‘away, our. responsible 
statesmen, will lay before the country, in.a.somewhat, fuller 
manner than has yet been done, the reasons for the faith that 
‘is in them—that the Concert is a pillar of peace. No ordinary 
Cabinet could survive many strains ‘equal to that which the 
Cretan crisis has imposed on the’ Cabinet of Europe for the 
last six weeks. Is a whole generation to groan under a series 
of such ordeals? We feel that, so long as the Concert is 
incapable. of ‘partitioning Turkey, the answer niust be “ Yes.” 
To suppose that European statesmanship is competent. to 
reform» Turkish. administration is to suppose it capable of 
purifying a rotten egg: That is why we feel so little confi- 
dence in she future of the Concert as a resolver of the general 
Eastern, Question, and, while that question remains. open, how 
can peace be assured ? 

The Nineteenth. Century for April publishes two brief 
articles, one by the editor of the Speaker, Sir Wemyss 
Reid,atid the other by Mr. ‘Guinness Rogers, the ‘veteran 
Nonconformist minister, who swears by Mr. Gladstone, 
and who emphatically declares that he is not a follower 
of Sir William Harcourt. Both these staunch Liberals 
make it clear that they have neither part nor lot in the 
agitation which has been got up in this country in 
opposition to the European Concert. Sir Wemyss Reid 
is af pains to point out to the more youthful and 
enthusiastic gentlemen who aspire to lead public opinion 
on_this subject the elementary fact that the integrity of 
the Turkish Empire in diplomatic parlance means exactly 
the opposite, of what its literal. meaning would imply. 
He-says.:— 

“The integrity of the Ottoman Empire” is, I take it, a 
formula which is accepted by the diplomatic world as a 

“The Daily News and the Westminster Gazette (representing the Opposi- 
tion) have played a very conspicuous, honourable, and important part in 
advocating our adherence to the Concert during a crisis from:which consider- 


able Party advantage might have been reaped by attacking the Government. 
No litici have ex ded the case for the Concert with 
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(wo or = 
more ability or courage than these two. 
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convenient fiction under cover of which deeds may be done 
that would hardly be possible if it were to be dispensed with. 
It is intended, in other words, to attest the existence of a 
self-denying ordinance. We have seen how much has been 
done to reduce the Sultan’s Empire in the past under cover of 
this phrase ; ‘and there is no reason why the phrase should not 
remain until that Empire itself has vanished from the sight 
of men. It is after all the slender tie that holds together the 
Concert of Europe, and prevents, or at least delays, the 
dreaded struggle, not among the rightful heirs of the sick 
man, but among his jealous and covetous neighbours, for his 
inheritance. This being the case, it is surely a mistake to 
aggravate the suspicions with which this country is constantly 
regarded by her Continental rivals, by allowing the latter to 
suppose that we are trying to shake ourselves loose from the 
slight verbal restraint which diplomacy has imposed upon the 


‘selfish ambitions of the Great Powers. 


Mr. Guinness Rogers, although a little bit more dis- 
posed to run with the Phil-Hellenic hare, does, on the 
whole, hunt with the Federationist hound. He says :— 


The objects at which Lord Salisbury aims at present are 
approved. by the great majority of the Liberal party. The 
question between. them is really: whether the methods he is 
adopting are calculated to secure the object he has in view. 
There may be those (I believe they are few) who would. be 
prepared to make a dash in order to reward Greece and to 
secure the liberties of Crete by handing the island over to 
the Goverriment'at Athens. But the’ great mass of opinion on 
the Liberal side would be content with a settlement which 
emancipated Crete from Turkish despotism, and left: the 
question of the annexation to Greece to be determined ‘by the 
course of events. 

It is necessary that the opinion of the country have free 
and full. expression, and the, force of our Minister will be 
immensely increased if, it is felt that’ the nation is not only 
behind him, but that a large section of it is impatient of the 
concessions he thinks it wise to.make. But Lord Salisbury 
has pledged himself to the liberation of Crete, and with this 
those who, like myself, look forward not only to the union of 
the island with Greece, but to the final overthrow of Turkish 
despotism, may well for the present be content. It would 
be folly for those who know nothing of the internal workings 
of the Concert to mark out a line of policy. All that we have 
to do, for the present, is to insist that the end be seoured. If 
there be.a failure on that-point assuredly the waywardness of 
the ruling Powers in, the Concert »will not. be accepted as 
sufficient apology and excuse. 


VI—BAD ADVICE. 
By a Seur-Stytep “ NationaAn ADVOCATE.” 


In the National Review for April, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
in an article entitled “‘ Helpless Europe,” prodlaims aloud 
the failure of both English parties to deal with the 
Eastern Question. Therefore, he says :— 

It is time that the hollow pretence of a Party system was 
abandoned, and that’some one should have the courage to 
speak ‘clearly, not as a partisan, but as the nation’s 
advocate. 

In his article, however, I suppose we may recognise 
the voice of this self-elected “ Nation’s Advocate.” His 
advice is certainly not calculated to recommend itself to 
the nation in whose name he professes to speak, for 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson says :— 

If the British Government intends to secure for men of 
their own race that share in the future of South Africa to 
which they aspire, it is necessary not merely to do right 
towards the Dutch inhabitants of the region between the Cape 
and the Zambesi, but to disarm the opposition of Germany. 
Would it not be better to effect this by friendly than by 
hostile action? If we are to induce Germany to acquiesce in 
our view of South African affairs we must do her some great 
service in Europe. 
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The greatest interest of Germany at ‘present is to be freed 
from the pressure upon her exerted by the joint policy of 
Russia and France. The decided action of England in the 
sense which [ advocate would free Germany from this 
pressure, and, as it would also enable the Germans to realise 
their long-cherished idea of a colonization of Asia Minor, 
would be a service to Germany, incomparably ‘outweighing 
any cause of resentment which she maintains on account of 
disagreements about African colonies. 

That is to say, in plain English, we have to offer Asia 
Minor to Germany in return for her abandonment of her 
patronage of President Kruger. Curious policy for an 
English patriot to propound! But Mr. Wilkinson’s 
resources are not exhausted. He gaily suggests that 
England should address herself to Austria, declaring her 
unalterable determination to.join in resisting the absorp- 
tion of Turkey or the acquisition of Constantinople to 
Russia; then we should turn to Italy, and guarantee 
Italy against attack from either Germany or France; 
then we should proceed to partition Turkey, giving old 
Servia to Servia, to Greece the islands, Epirus, and much 
of Macedonia ; Bulgaria would come down. to the Aigean, 
France should be allowed to have Syria, Russia would 
take the rest of Armenia, while Cyrenaica would be 
handed over to Italy, Asia Minor would become a 
German protectorate, and Constantinople would become 
a principality under a guarantee of the Powers. If this 
imposing scheme is not carried out, then he would buy 
the German consent to our freedom of action in South 
Africa by converting the Sultan into a kind of Khedive, 
and allowing German officers to play the part British 
Officers are playing in the valley of, the Nile :— 


These administrators might with advantage be German, for 
Germany has for at least a century cultivated close relations 
with the Sultans, and provided them with military assistants. 
That Germany would welcome a British initiative such as I 
propose will be evident to those who recall Moltke’s view, 
expressed in 1842 (!). 


The political sagacity of this “ Nation’s: Advocate ” may 
be gauged from this triumphant quotation of an opinion 
expressed in 1842 as conclusive demonstration of the 
policy which Germany would be likely to take to-day. 
Now. a good many things have happened since 1842, In 
reality there is nothing in this paper that need ‘be taken 
seriously excepting its attempt to revive Russophobia. 
That is always dangerous, and is usually wicked. For- 
tunately at present that gun is pretty effectively spiked. 
Nevertheless, this is what Mr. Wilkinson says at the 
conclusion of his article :— 

It is said that Russia has proposed as governor a Montene- 
grin, which is almost a synonym for a Russian. Thus, when 
Lord Salisbury says autonomy he means a Russian protectorate. 
“The integrity of the Ottoman Empire ” has now a similar 
meaning. In 1856 and in 1878 this phrase in the mouths of 
Western statesmen meant that Russia was to annex as little of 
Turkey as possible. To-day it is the motto of Russia, and 
means that Turkey is to be kept intact for Russia to inherit. 
Europe’s true duty, in the execution of which England ought 
to take the lead, is to protect the subjects of the Sultan against 
their despot. Russia’s purpose is to protect the despot against 
his subjects. When Russia supported the Sultan against Eng- 
lish protests and threats, occasioned by the massacres in 
Armenia, the Sultan was convinced that Russia was his true 
friend and protector. Russia is now his protector against 
Greeks and Cretans. Lord Salisbury’s policy of coercing 
Crete and Greece may lead to war between Greece and 
Turkey, which will be the signal for Russia to come to 
Turkey’s help, and with the Sultan’s consent to seize the 
Straits. England’s opportunity will then be gone, for the 
Powers will not be induced to combine for resistanee to a fait 
aceompli. 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN SUFFRAGE: 


CoLONIAL AND AMERICAN. 


Mucnu too little attention is paid in this country to the 
number of experiments which are continually being tried 
in modifying or readjusting the popular suffrage. The 
Australasian Review of Reviews for January, for instance, 
says :— 

The approaching general election in Tasmania will have 
special interest as, for the first ‘time in the British Empire, 
Hare’s system of voting will be tried seriously and on a large 
seale. John Stuart Mill declared this system of voting to be 
“not only the most complete application of the democratic 
principle that has yet been made, but its greatest safeguard.” 
The terror of the system is its complexity. It undertakes to 
discover not only the candidate for whom the elector desires to 
vote, but the exact degree of dislike he has for all the eandi- 
dates he rejects. Thus the elector numbers the entire list of 
candidates in the order of his preference : 1, 2,3, 4, ete. This 
process is simple, the trouble begins with the returning officer, 
who has to manipulate the votes, redistribute them, subtract, 
divide, etc., with the result that a candidate for whom. the 
lowest number of direct votes are given may yet, somehow, 
emerge at the top. The Tasmanian Parliament. marked its 
sense of the brain-vexing subtlety of the system by confining 
the experiment to Hobart and Launceston, where the standard 
of intelligence may be supposed to be highest. The result of 
the experiment will be watched with interest. 

The Annals of the American Academy for, March 
records various experiments, chiefly in the direction of 
restricting the franchise :— 

Washington has followed the path marked out. by California 
in 1894, in requiring ability to write one’s name and to read 
the Constitution as a qualification for yoting. The South 
Carolina constitutional conyention which met in the last 
months of 1895 adopted a measure which disfranchised a very 
considerable proportion of the ‘coloured and “poor white ” 
population. Not only is the requirement as to voting resi- 
dence high—two years in the State, one in the county, four 
months in the election district; not only is the payment of a 
poll-tax six months before election necessary; but after 
January Ist, 1898, no one can become an elector unless he can 
both read and write a section of the Constitution, or else has 
paid taxes on $300 worth of property. The past year added 
two more to the steadily growing list of States (now numbering 
fifteen) that haye adopted more or less satisfactory corrupt 
practices acts. Two more States adopted the Australian 
ballot system in 1896, Louisiana and Utah. 


Tux Badminton continues to keep up its reputation for 
variety of matter, excellence of illustrations, and general 
brightness of its contents and get-up. Among the papers 
in the April number that call for special attention are 
Mr. Meares’s paper “ About Rooks,” and Surgeon-Major 
Douglas’s interesting account of his experiences in 
“ Cruising in Small Craft.” Among the other articles are 
“Cricket in the Year of the Queen’s Accession,” when 
the game was played in top hats, “Rambling Angling 
Reminiscences,” by Mr. A. I. Shand, and the Hon..A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardy’s paper on “ Chasing the Roe.” 

Ix Temple Bar for April there is the usual: mass of 
interesting light literature, which does not, however, 
call for much attention; but students of birds and 
students of Tennyson will be interested in reading 
Mr. Edgar Valdes’ paper on “The Birds of Tennyson.” 
It is very carefully done, and is a very interesting paper. 
There is also an anonymous paper of some interest 
concerning the prospects of literature. The writer takes 
a pessimist view on the situation, and thinks that litera- 
ture runs a great risk of befng drowned ina rising flood 
of newspapers, magazines, and novels. , 
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A PLEA FOR ST. GEORGE’S DAY. 
By Sin WALTER BESANT. 


In the Cornhill Magazine for April Sir Walter Besant 
publishes a powerful plea in support of the contention 
which has from time to time been urged in these pages 
for the adoption of a day of celebration for the cultivation 
of the sentiment of the English-speaking race. 


HOW BRITONS NEGLECT BRITAIN. 


Nearly all nations have their days of festival, of which 
the Fourth of July in America is the most conspicuous 
type: — 

What have we done, as a nation, to recognise the vast 
importance of imagination—which is only another word for 
sentiment—in the national mind? What have we done to 
feed the imagination with such right views of our ‘position, 
our resources, our history, our perils, as may make sentiment 
a source—a certain and reliable source—of strength and 
safety, instead of an uncertain force liable to drive the people 
into wrong paths, into perilous lines, by ways which lead to 
destruction? We have hitherto done nothing—absolutely 
nothing. From strength to strength we’ have marched on; 
from success to success ; from poverty to wealth ;. from. a little 
island in the west of Europe to a great and mighty empire, 
the like of which the world has never yet seen. -And we 
suffer our people to grow up in ignorance of this goodly 
heritage; they know not what they possess;’ they know’ not 
how they arrived at this heritage; they know not what it is 
worth ; nor do they know that, if..they fail,to defend it, they 
will throw away the most spendid possession ever entrusted to 
any people! a Lie ne 

How can an average English lad learn his duty to his country, 
the extent of his country, the meaning and bearing, to him, of 
that extent?. They donot teach thesethings at school; he 
cannot learn them from any national institution. 

THE FUTURE OF THE RACE. | 

He contrasts this with the example of our kinsmen in 
the United States, and urges in.view of the prospective 
development of the British Empire into five federated 
nations, that we should betimes arrange for. a national 
day of celebration. This sentiment is no longer one that 
can be symbolised by a flag: it is‘a sentiment of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. In the next fifty years the popula- 
tion of the Dominion will probably become thirty 
millions, of Australia twenty millions, and South Africa 
twenty millions. 

HOW TO FOSTER A SENSE OF UNITY. 


To create and foster a sentiment of unity among such 
a vast federation of free English-speaking common- 
wealths— 

Let us follow the example of the United States. Let us 
develop and sustain such a sentiment by the formation of a 
national holiday which all our Colonies with ourselves shall 
celebrate in such a way as may most easily impress the Day 
_ and its teaching upon the great mass of the people. They 
will demand, I dare say, processions, shows, pageants, bands 
of music, songs, feasts, and speeches. In the pageants, in the 
songs, in the speeches we shall celebrate the glories and the 
victories of the race; we shall remember the great days of 
old; we-shall acknowledge the great days of the present. 

WHY NOT SHAKESPEARE’S DAY ? 

This day should celebrate our common‘ ancestry, our 
common possessions, our common laws, liberties, and 
‘institutions, and our common ‘literature. He therefore 
proposes that April. 23rd, the day upon which Shake- 
speare was born and that on which he died, should be 
the day of celebration of the Anglo-Saxon race, and that 
England’s greatest. poet should give his name to that 
Imperial holiday. Into such a race festival the United 
States could come when .it pleased, for St. George’s 


' 
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Day or Shakespeare’s Day would be one in which they 
would have as much right to share as any of the other 
nations that have sprung from our loins, “who speak 
the tongue that’ Shakespeaze spoke, The faith and morals 
hold which Milton held.” Sir Walter Besant’s proposa} 
springs naturally out of a remark made by Carlyle in 
his lecture on “The Hero as Poet,” in which he main- 
tained that Shakespeare was the permanent king and 
unifying centre of the English-speaking peoples. But 
April 23rd is not a good time for an outdoor holiday, 
and all such popular festivals must be held out of doors. 
It also comes too close to Easter angl Whitsuntide, and 
would make us have three Bank Holidays in the spring 
time—Easter .Monday, Shakespeare’s Day and Whit 
Monday: would come too close together. Two other 
suggestions have been made, to which, however, equally 
grave objections,might:be urged. One is that June 20th, 
the anniversary of Queen Victoria’s accession to the 
throne, should become Victoria Day, on which, within 
the Empire, we could for all time to come celebrate our 
national unity.. The chief objection to that is that it 
excludes permanently the citizens of the American 
Republic, for whom the door must be left open to come in 
when they please. 
MAGNA CHARTA DAY. 

The other suggestion, which perhaps on the whole has 
most to commend it, is that the day of celebration should 
be the 16th of June, Magna Charta Day. All ‘our 
liberties, arid the institutions which are even more dis- 
tinctive of the English-speaking race than their literature, 
spring from the famous submission of King John to his 
barons at Runnymede. The holiday would come midway 
between Whitsuntide and August in the first bloom of 
summer. The only objection that can be urged is that it 
comes too near the 4th July; but as, in the first case, the 
festival would be -confined within the limits of the 
Empire, that objection need not be regarded as insu- 
perable. The’ precise date, however, is a detail; the 
great thing is to recognise the truth on which Sir Walter 
Besant so wisely insists, and sce to it that some one Day 
is definitely adopted as that on which English-speaking 
folk shall be reminded of the unity of their race, the 
splendour of its history, and the magnificence of its 
future. 





More Backing of the Wrong Horse. 

Srr Epwarp Stracuey contributes to the April Cornhill 
some interesting recollections of his old friend Frederick 
Denison Maurice. One of the great blunders of Maurice’s 
life was his advocacy of the Crimean War, and of this 
Sir Edward Strachey tells the following characteristic 
anecdote : — 

Like the great majority of his countrymen, Maurice hailed 
the opening of that war as a noble undertaking in the cause of 
national righteousness. I remember his saying to me that 
only the Spirit of God could have prompted and enabled the 
people of England to go to war for Turkey. And when the 
account came of the Balaclava charge, he repeated his belief 
that it was the Spirit of God which gave our soldiers the 
courage needed for that charge. But next year, when I was. 
staying with him in his house in Russell Square, a visitor 
came in, and, the talk turning on the war and the Balaclava 
charge, the visitor said that one of the officers who led the 
charge had told him that as the men rode into and out of 
the Russian battery the cursing and swearing were awful. 
Maurice did not quote Uncle Toby, but with that gentle, sad 
earnestness, and slight though eager movement of the fingers, 
which were always so pathetic, said, * [ am afraid there were 
many things in that war otuer than we thought of.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


THE ARBITRATION TREATY. 
Wuat iT Dogs AND Wuat 1T Witt Do. 


PrResipDENT Woo.sey contributes to the Forum for 
March some comments upon the Arbitration Treaty. 


He begins by explaining exactly what the Treaty, if 


ratified by the Senate as it stands, would do:— 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the Arbitration Treaty which 
has been signed by representatives of Great Britain and the 
United States provides as follows: 


There shall be created three tribunals. 


To one or more of 


these tribunals three classes of questions shall be referred. 
The make-up of the tribunals, their jurisdiction, and the 

classes of questions to be submitted, may be seen in the 

accompanying table. | 





TRIBUNAL A, 


TRIBUNAL B. 





TRIBUNAL ¢ 


Six members: 


QUESTIONS Three mem- Five members , 
TO BE bers ; one chosen | two named by | three higher 
SUBMITTED. by each state, each state, with | judges from each 


with provision for 
choice of third. 


provision for | 
choice of fifth. 


state. No pro- 


| vision for breaking 


a tie. 





I. 

Pecuniary 
claims under 
£100,00u in 
value. 


Original 
final jurisdiction, 
award by major- 
ity vote. 


and | 





I. 
Pecuniary 
claims over 
£100,000 in 
value. Also 
claims growing 


Original juris- | 
diction, which is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Jurisdiction 


upon appeal, if | 
A. does not render | 


out of rights | also final if by | unanimous} 
“under treaty | unanimous vote. | award. Majority 
or otherwise,” | vote final. | 


but not terri- 
torial. 








{ 
| 
Original juris- 
| diction. Award 
MI. final if by vote of 
Territorial | 5-1, or: if «by 
claims such as | majority vote, and 
relate to servi- no appeal is made 
tudes, naviga- within three 
tion, access, months. If pro- 
fisheries, bound- tested, mediation 
aries, etc. to be tried befure 
| hostilities. 








After defending the provisions of the Treaty, President 
Woolsey concludes as follows :— 


Criticism there may be of this and that detail. 
international law exists to guide the tribunals. The judges 
who are to form Tribunal C. are already overburdened. The 
method of naming the umpires may prove clumsy or bad. 
Still, such objections as these: are overshadowed and out- 
balanced by the strong probability that the plan would work. 
{t would prevent war scares, because the popular mind.— 
always ready to take fright or to take fire,—would be conscious 
of various and lengthy processes which must precede war; 
and the popular interest soon tires. It would tend to prevent 
war, because it ensures a trial of most differences, gathers 
light upon them from several quarters, prevents action in hot 
blood, and presupposes peace. Being an experiment, to last 
for five years only unless proved satisfactory, it is a working 
basis upon which to build. It does not imperil the arbitration 
principle by attempting too much. Itisastep—a considerable 
step—toward a better order of things. 

When mountain-climbers reach ice they put on the rope, 
and, cutting step after step, slowly and carefully mount to 
their goal: they do not risk all by a hasty scramble up the 
incline. 

Here are two nations, in speech, in laws, in blood, in insti- 


No code of 
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tutions, in ideals, akin. Together they climb the slippery 
slopes of the Mount of Lasting Peace and Brotherhood. With 
this Treaty they rope themselves together. The step-cutting 
has begun. The ascent is slow; but if it be made sure, who 
can venture to set a limit to their upward progress ? 





WHY THE GERMANS ARE BEATING US. 
Tue Testimony or Sir Puairie Maenvs. 


Tue paper which Sir Philip Magnus, a Member of the 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, contributes 
to the National Review for April is a timely reminder 
that the danger of German competition is one of those 
incentives to energy which do not lose their spur 
lecause of demonstrations that some of the alarmists 
have exaggerated. The little book, “ Made in Germany,” 
to which I was the means of drawing so much attention 
last year, has been triumphantly provel by the clever 
critics to contain many confused statistics, and is 
obviously vitiated by its author’s prejudice in favour of 
Protection. Therefore, many good ostrich-like citizens 
have gone to sleep thinking that the German scare was 
baseless, and that John Bull is perfectly capable of holding 
lis own without making any more fuss, or changing his 
old-established methods. Such slug-a-beds will do well 
to wake up and read Sir Philip Magnus’s paper, for he 
is not an alarmist, but his moderate, well weighed, 
and very ominous warnings are very serious indeed. 
How is it that the Germans are beating us? Sir Philip 
Magnus replies to this question from the wealth of his 


own personal observations :-— <a 


Throughout Germany, the feature which strikes the 
observer is the strict adaptation of the schools to local 
requirements, and to the demands of industry in its widest 
sense. And not only in the equipment of their schools, but 
also in the methods of instruction, the Germans excel us. 

In the facilities provided for the advanced scientific work ' 
Germany stands far ahead of us. We in this country lack not 
only equal facilities, but to some extent the belief in their 
efticacy and the desire to profit by them. The recognition of 
the advantages of scientific and technical education charac- 
terises all classes of society in Germany, and none more than 
employers of labour engaged in productive and engineering 
industry. Those who are familiar with Germany’s progress 
and its causes are constantly calling attention to the advan- 
tages which German trade has gained from the ability of her 
standing ‘army of scientific men, ready to apply to industrial 
operations every serviceable scientific discovery. 

If asked wherein German education is superior to our own, I 
should say in its appliances, in its methods, aud in its organi- 
zation. The splendid buildings that have recently been 
erected for the study of applied science, some of which are 
briefly described in our recent report, perfectly equipped and 
supplied with every kind of apparatus needed for the most 
advanced scientific research, are the admiration of all who have 
seen them. No expense has been spared in rendering these 
institutions serviceable to the industries they are intended to 
develop. .The number of students trained in them is far 
greater than in our own. 

The thrifty habits of the German people, the fact that they 
take life more seriously than we, and their admitted content- 
ment with a somewhat lower standard of material living, are 
conditions not to be overlooked, the weight of which cannot be 
éxactly estimated. But when due allowance is made for all 
these causes, the one fact that. stands out prominently, 
differentiating the conditions in the two countries, is the 
superiority of German instruction, and its closer adaptation to 
the wants and requirements of the people. It is this that has 
enabled them to gain ‘on us in the science of production and 
in the art of distribution. The danger that threatens us, 
although by no means alarming, is nevertheless evident: the 
remedy is in our own hands. 
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THE GERMAN MENACE. 

Way Germany Requires A FLEET. 

TuE Journal of the Royal United Service Institution for 


March publishes a translation of an important article on 


“German Naval Policy and Strategy,” by Captain Baron 
von Liittwitz, of the German Grand General Staff. It is 
a frank exposition of the reasons why Germany needs a 
fleet, and a large fleet. There are several such reasons, 
with some of which we need not concern ourselves, but 
two are of great importance—in the first place to England, 
and in the second place to the United States of America, 


TO DEFY THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The Americans have been talking a good deal of late 
about the Monroe doctrine, and if their press and public 
men are to be believed, they have resolved that never, 
ander any circumstances, will they permit an European 
-Power to establish itself on the American continent. 
They will find, from Captain Baron von Liittwitz’s paper, 
that Germans high in authority at headquarters have their 
eyes upon South*America, andfare advocating the increase 
of the German Navy in order to be able to seize territory 
in the Western hemisphere. I have italicised the passage 
in the following extract which justifies this observation. 
Captain Liittwitz says :— 

Losing annually as we do a number of our surplus popula- 
tion, the acquisition of agricultural colonies in a favourable 
climate is a question of national life and death. 

In the last century we were too late to partake of the general 
partition, But a second partition is forthcoming. We need 
only consider the fall of the Ottoman Empire, the isolation of 
China—that new India of the Far East—the unstable condition 
of many South American States, to see what rich opportunities 
await us. In order not to miss them this time we require 
a fleet. We must be so strong at sea that no nation which 
feels itself safe from our military power may dare to overlook 
us in partition negotiations, and there is no time to be lost. 
We cannot stir up a national war for every little piece of 
ground we want in distant countries, however important its 
acquisition may be to us. 

. The armed strength and state of preparation ‘of European 
Powers being nearly equal, the second partition will probably 
be a peaceful one. But our right to more extended colonial 
empire is sure to be ignored, if we do not possess the naval 
strength by which eventually such colonies could be taken and 
held. 

TO CARRY OUT A “‘ GRASPING” COLONIAL POLICY. 


So much for what relates to our American kinsfolk. 
Now for the menace more directly addressed to our- 
selves. Captain Baron von Liittwitz says :— 


History shows us that every Government requires an active 
foreign policy to give fresh impulse to the energies of its 
people, which. otherwise might easily find vent in internecine 
quarrels, and to give them a united object. We shall 
naturally arrive at a “grasping” colonial policy. And in 
doing so England will always stand in our way. The 
English nation is, in accordance with its national disposition 
and development, extremely sensitive in regard to any agree- 
ment on politico-trading ground. Mahan shows how she 
strongly opposed and coerced Holland, Spain, and France in 
succession. She has already recognised in Germany her most 
dangerous rival. Perhaps in the minds of both these nations 
an idea prevails that the existence of German races can only 
be seriously endangered by those of like blood. Little 
Holland has given England more to do than mighty France. 

- Inany case an increasing bitterness against us Germans is 
perceptible in Great Britain. This is doubly dangerous in a 
eountry where Parliamerttary liberty of speech is its form of 
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Government, and where the Government easily becomes the 
shuttlecock of public feeling. 

How long will a peace ’policy last? Decision and tenacity 
form the basis of the English character. The Briton pursues 
his object regardless of anything else. Once he has recognised 
in us a really dangerous rival, he will make friends with all 
other nations, and eventually fight us. It is attributable to 
our generally favourable political situation that the differences 
of opinion that existed between us were peacefully adjusted. 
England will seek to isolate Germany, and then, on the pre- 
text of some point of dispute arising naturally, or skilfully 
brought about, another flying squadron will put to sea, or im 
some distant ocean some captain ready to take the responsibility 
will be found to give the first shot. Great Britain has never 
been in want of such men. 

No trust can be placed on alliances or political combinations 
to set against the danger from England. Such are soon dis- 
solved, and other States besides France would be glad to sec 
the politico-mercantile rival humiliated. 

TO COVER THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

Our own good right hand and a strong fleet can alone help us * 
This will have to protect our Baltic harbours and seek out the 
hostile fleets, while our fleet of transports is crossing over to 
the Island Kingdom. 

In the English danger we have an indication of the 
necessary dimensions of our fleet. Mahan says it is not 
necessary to be equal to all opponents. It will be sufficient 
to be able to defeat the strongest of them under favourable 
circumstances, 

Our Navy must be so strong that, after the withdrawal of 
the cruisers sent to watch foreign coasts, it can successfully 
cope with the English squadrons which may be in home 
waters. 

It depends on this, for, in the first place, England will not, 
under present political circumstances, be able to denude other 
spheres of interest of war-vessels; and, in the second place, at 
the very outset of the war it would come to quick, and 
probably decisive, blows before any distant flect could take 
part in the fight. 

Only when we have a fleet strong enough for this shall we 
be safe from oppression. 

WuatT THE AMERICANS THINK. 


In the Forum for March, an eminent American lawyer, 
Mr. Coudert, in the course of an argument in which he 
explains that the Anglo-American Treaty can in no way 
impair the authority of the Monroe doctrine, thus defines 
what he believes all citizens of the United States are 
resolved to enforce. It is obvious that, if there is such 
a determination on their part, any attempt on the part 
of the German Government to carry out the designs 
expressed in the foregoing article would at once bring 
the German Empire and the American Republic into a 
state of war :— 

The right to exclude Europe from fresh acquisitions on the 
American continent is one which our people will never sur- 
render unless coerced by force. Not only do they cherish it as 
a sentiment based upon honourable tradition, but the instinct of 
self-preservation makes it just and reasonable. A nation is not 
bound to apologise for her insistence upon the right to live and 
to grow. Her natural expansion cannot, with her willing 


. assent, be embarrassed by the creation of obstacles which it is 


in her power to prevent. The rival nations of Europe may 
fight for supremacy to their hearts’ content on European 
soil; they may parcel out the Dark Continent among 
themselves; they may lop off slices of China, appropriate 
Egypt, or invade Japan—we are disposed to abide by the rule 
of non-intervention with religious fidelity. So far as they, or 
any of them, have already acquired a foothold on American 
territory our good faith will not permit us in any way to inter- 
vene in their affairs. But, rightly or wrongly, we believe that 
our interests consist in checking aggression when it is directed 
against our weaker neighbours. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


THE SOCIAL CHANGES OF SIXTY YEARS. 
By Sm ALGERNON WEST. 


TueEne is a delightful article in the Nineteenth Century 
for April which every one ought to read. When I began 
my studies of “ The Sovereign and the Reign,” I asked 
an intimate friend if he could name any one who was old 
enough and bright enough to remember England in 1837, 
so as to contrast then with now. “ Mr. Gladstone,” 
said my friend, ‘“‘and Mr. Gladstone alone. Charles 
Villiers might, but it is doubtful whether you could get 
him to talk. There is no one else that I know.” But 
there was somebody else, whom Mr. Knowles knew, and 
that somebody else was a great find from an editorial 
point of view. Sir Algernon West’s paper in the 
Nineteenth Century is such a compost of pleasant 
reminiscences as probably no other man in the country 
but Mr. Gladstone could have put together. It is far 
and away the most interesting contribution that has yet 
been made to the literature of the Great Jubilee Year. 


NO LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACTI, 


One thing comes out very clearly from Sir Algernon 
West’s reminiscences, and that is a truth which our 
young people do not appreciate. There is a general 
idea that old men are always praisers of past times. 
I well remember when I first discovered how great is 
that delusion. In 1875, when I had to work up some 
newspaper articles about the Railway Jubilee, I had to 
interview many of the old inhabitants of the North 
Country who had witnessed the opening of the first 
public railway between Stockton and Darlington in 1825. 
So far from finding them inclined to praise the past, and 
regard the days of their childhood as a golden age, I 
found that, with one consent, they were full of admira- 
tion for the improvements that had taken place since 
they were boys. Sir Algernon West is of the same 
opinion as were those veterans. He looks back over the 
sixty years of the Queen’s Reign to the days when as a 
boy of six he ran a race to church with the Great Duke 
of Wellington, and emphatically declares that we have 
changed, and changed immensely for the better, 


THE OLD IS NOT BETTER. 

He says :-— 

Looking back over the long vista of forty years, I see im- 
provements everywhere, with few exceptions. Men’s morals, 
and certainly their language, have improved, excessive drinking 
has become unfashionable and almost unknown in the society 
of gentlemen, cigars and cigarettes have replaced the filthy 
habit of taking snuff, nightcaps and stuffy four-posters and 
sweltering feather beds have been replaced by fresh air and 
tubs, and electricity has snuffed out cotton-wicked candles and 
rid us of tinder-boxes, and may ere long rid us of gas. 
Everybody is clean, and it would be difficult to find a man or 
a woman in society who is not engaged in some good and useful 
work, or some endeavour to help others in the sorrows and 
struggles of life. 


THE DELIVERANCE OF WOMEN. 


In nothinz is this change more noticeable than in the 
fevolution that has been wrought in the position of 
women, We of the younger generation have never 
adequately realised the extent to which the foul habits 
of life and conversation which prevailed when the 
Queen came to the throne made woman praetieally a 
prisoner in.her own house. Read the following extracts 
from Sir Algernon West’s delightful article :— 

‘“here was no public place er elub where a lady could dine, 
and I recolect a most respectable peer of the realm who, on 
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expressing a wish to dine in the coffee-room of the hotel in 
which he was staying with his wife, was told by-his landlord 
that he must get a third person to join their party ! 

Formerly no lady ever went out unaccompanied by a 
servant; young married ladies scarcely ever received men 
visitors, or danced except on rare occasions. 

Omnibuses were few, with straw in the bottom. The lowest 
fare was sixpence, and in them never was a lady seen. Ladies 
of fashion went out for a solemn drive round the Park on 
Sundays; but no lady went in a single-horse carriage till 
Lord Brougham invented the carriage which still bears his 
name. The victoria, the barouche or landau, appeared later 
on. No lady would willingly have driven down St. James’s 
Street, or have dreamt of stopping at a club door. No lady of 
fashion went out to dinner except in a chariot. 

At regimental messes coarse acts and coarse language were 
common, and at private dinner tables the departure of the ladies 
from the room was the signal for every sort of* loose and inde- 
cent conversation. That is rarely the case now. In all 
athletic sports there has beena marked development. In 1860 
women first entered the field as competitors with men in outdoor 
games. Croquet could be. played by men and women; and in 
1870 women, leaving les graces and embroidery frames, found 
they could compete with men in lawn tennis, as they do now in 
bicycling, golf, fishing, and hunting. The present generation 
of splendidly developed girls shows how useful these athletic 
exercises have become; but we must all recognise that the age 
in which we. live is an age of emancipation. The swaddling 
clothes of childhood have been cast aside, and the limbs are 
unfettered. 


HOW THE PIPE CAST OUT THE BOTTLE. 


I should like nothing better than to quote the whole 
article solid, but to that there are insuperable objections. 
First, I have not the space, and, next, if I had, Mr. 
Knowles would justly object. I have, therefore, merely 
sampled it, quoting what Sir Algernon West says on the 
one point which more than anything else serves as a 
gauge of progress in civilisation. But I cannot close 
this notice without quoting another tribute which he 
pays to the improvement of the altered times, which— 
let the Anti-Tobacco Society take good note—he attri- 
butes largely to the substitution of smoking for 
drinking :— 

No gentleman ever smoked in the streets till after the 
Crimean peace; and ladies never sullied their lips with 
tobaeco, or even allowed men to smoke in their presence. Ii 
was not till the year of 45 that a smoking-room was first 
established in the Holy of Holies, 18 Dandydom, White’s 
Club; and it was 1881 before smoking was allowed below the 
attics in Brooks’s. 

Thanks to the introduction by the Prince of Wales of 
smoking after dinner, wine drinking is now over. What it 
was in old days appears almost incredible. The late Lord 
Clanwilliam told me of one occasion when he had dined at a 
friend’s villa near Putney. The dinner was extraordinarily 
late for those days—at eight o’clock. When they at last rose 
from the table and went up to their rooms, Lord Clanwilliam 
flungopen his window, and saw the haymakers coming into 
the field. “ I wonder,” he thought,“ what hour they begin 
work,” and on consulting his watch he found it was 8.40. The 
haymakers were returning to work from their breakfasts ! 


A SIGNIFICANT CHANGE, 


One more extract and I have done. Sir Algernon 
West says :— 

I once asked Mr. Charles Villiers how he compared the 
morals ef his early days with those of our time. He answered 
with a touch of eynicism that he supposed human nature was 
human nature at all times, but one difference was manifest 
In his golden days, every young man, even if he was busy, 
pretended to be idle; now every young man, if he was idle, 
pretended to be busy; and that meant a good deal. 


Mt 
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PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND 
A Tarsute By Dr, Roperrson Nicon. 

Wuen Professor Drummond passed away last month 
after a twelve months’ painful and somewhat mysterious 
illness, the news brought to many a keen sense of 
personal sorrow. For Professor Drummond was pre- 
eminently a lovable man, and unlike most lovable men, 
was never monopolised within the narrow limits of his 
family circle. He travelled far and wide, and wherever 
he went he made friends, and not merely friends, but 
men who swear by him as one who had discovered their 
better self. His books remain with us as a precious 
and vitalising element in the literature of the day; but 
the printed page can never replace the kindling spark 
of personal enthusiasm which he seemed to be able to 
communicate to all sorts and conditions of men, more 
especially to young men, university students and the 
like. Of all his books, his last “The Ascent of Man, or 
the Love Story of the World,” seemed to me to be the 
most helpful, the most profoundly suggestive, but it has 
never achieved anything approaching to the success, 
from the point of view of sale, of his other works. It 
will probably be better appreciated hereafter. It was 
practically his last work, and one on which he had 
bestowed his ripest thought. In the magazines for 
April there is only one article devoted to his memory, 
with the exception of a page or two in the New Century 
Review, but that is a good one, written by one who knew 
him well, appreciated him highly, and can be content in 
the thought that he contributed not a little to make 
others appreciate him also. 


THE RANGE OF HIS INFLUENCE. 


Dr. Robertson Nicol, Editor of the British Weekly, says:— 

Professor Drummond had the widest vogue from Norway to 
Germany. (‘There was a time when scarcely a week passed in 
Germany without the publication of a book or pamphlet in 
which his views were canvassed. In Scandinavia, perhaps, no 
other living Englishman was so widely known. In every part 
of America his books had an extraordinary circulation. This 
influence reached all classes. It was strong among scientific 
men, whatever may be said to the contrary. Among such men 
as Von Moltke, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and others belonging to 
the governing class, it was stronger still. It penetrated to 
every section of the Christian Church, and far beyond these 
limits. Still, when this is said, it remains true that his 
deepest influence was personal and hidden. In the long series 
of addresses he delivered all over the world he brought about 
what may at least be called a crisis in the lives of innumerable 
hearers. He received, I venture to say, more of the confidences 
of people untouched by the ordinary work of the Church than 
any other man of his time. 

HIS SPIRITUAL TEACHERS. 

After this prefatory tribute to the range of Professor 
Drummond's influence, Dr. Nicol proceeds to give a brief 
sketch of his life. Drummond was born: of a family 
whose name has long been honourably distinguished in 
Scotland for its evangelical zeal and propagandist fervour. 
The first books that influenced him were the writings of 
Ruskin, and after Ruskin, Emerson. The joint product 
of these two philosophers and thinkers was still further 
modified when -he came under the influence, first, of 
Channing, and then of Robertson. There was not, it 
will be observed, one orthodox man in the four spiritual 
sponsors of Henry Drummond. Dr. Nicol says :— 

It would be a gross exaggeration to say that the contact 
with Robertson and Channing was the beginning of 
Diummond’s religious life. But it was through them, and 
it was at that period of his studentship, that he began to take 
possession for himself of Christian truth. And it was a great 


secret of his power that he preached nothing except what had 
personally come home to him and had entered into his heart 
of hearts. 

These four, however, but laid the substratum; the 
person who communicated the flame which burned to his 
dying day on the altar of Drummond’s life was orthodox 
enough. 

THE INFLUENCE OF MR. MOODY. 


This was Mr. Moody, the American Evangelist, who in 
1873 visited Scotland :— 

Moody at once made a deep impression on Edinburgh, and 
attracted the ablest students. He missed in this country a 
sufficient religious provision for young men, and he thought 
that young men could best be moulded by young men. With 
his keen American eye he perceived that Drummond was his 
best instrument, and he immediately associated him in the 
work. It had almost magical results. From the very first 
Drummond attracted and deeply moved crowds, and the issue 
was that for two years he gave himself to this work of evangelism 
in England, in Scotland, and in Ireland. During this period 
he came to know the life histories of young men in all classes. 
He made himself a great speaker; he knew how to seize the 
critical moment, and his modesty, his refinement, his gentle 
and generous nature, his manliness, and above all his pro- 
fuund conviction won for him disciples in every place he 
visited. His companions were equally busy in their own 
lines, and in this way the Free Church was saved. When he 
had completed his studies, after brief intervals of work 
elsewhere, he found his professional sphere as Lecturer on 
Natural Science in the Free Church College at Glasgow. 
There he came under the spell of Dr. Marcus Dods, to whom, 
as he always testified, he owed more than to any other man. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


Of his subsequent career there is not much to say. He 
became Professor at Glasgow University, he wrote his 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World ” and his “ Tropical 
Africa” and other books. He flung himself heartily 
into the organisation of the Boys’ Brigade, and became a 
kind of evangelical Rationalist set apart to missionary 
duties in partibus infidelium. Dr. Nicol says :— 

Drummond believed with his whole heart that men might 
find power in Christ to change their lives. He had seven or 
eight months of.the year at his disposal, and spent very little 
of them in his beautiful home at Glasgow. He wandered all 
over the world, and in genial human intercourse made his 
way to the hearts of rich and poor. He was as much at home 
in addressing a meeting of working men as in speaking at 
Grosvenor House. He had fastidious tastes, was always 
faultlessly dressed, and could appreciate the surroundings of 
civilisation. But he could at a moment’s notice throw them 
all off and be perfectly happy. As a traveller in Africa he 
cheerfully endured much privation. He excelled in many 
sports and was a good shot. 

Of his beautiful character and his;conscientious work, 
Dr. Nicol says :— 

Everything he published was elaborated with the most 
scrupulots care. I have never seen manuscripts so carefully 
revised as his. All he did was apparently done with ease, but 
there was immense labour behind it. Although in orders he 
neither used the title nor the dress that go with them, but 
preferred to regard himself as a layman. He had a deep 
sense of the value of the Church and its work, but I think 
was not himself connected with any church, and never 
attended public worship unless he thought the preacher had 
some message for him. He seemed to be invariably in good 
spirits, and invariably disengaged. He was always ready for 
any and every office of friendship. It should be said that, 
though few men were more criticised or misconceived, he 
himself never wrote an unkind word about any one, never 
retaliated, never bore malice, and could do full justice to the 
abilities and character of his opponents. I have just heard 
that he exerted himself privately to secure an important 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


appointment for one of his most trenchant critics, and was 
successful, 
THE CLOSING SCENE. 

Twelve months ago he was smitten by his fatal illness, 
the nature of which has never been publicly stated, but 
from what his friend says, appears to have been some 
kind of malady affecting the bones. This is Dr. Nicol’s 
account of the closing scene :— 

The spectacle of his long struggle with a mortal disease was 
something more thanimpressive. Those who saw him in his 
illness saw that, as the physical life flickered low, the spiritual 
energy grew. Always gentle and considerate, he became even 
more careful, more tender, more thoughtful, more unselfish. 
He never in any way complained. His doctors found it 
very difficult to get him to talk of his illness. It 
was strange and painful, but inspiring to see his keen- 
ness, his mental elasticity, his universal interest. Dr. 
Barbour says: “I have never seen pain or weariness or the 
being obliged to do nothing more entirely overcome, treated, in 
fact, as if they were not. The end came suddenly from 
failure of the heart. Those with him received only a few 
hours’ warning of his critical condition.” It was not like death. 
He lay on his couch in the drawing-room, and passed away in 
his sleep, with the sun shining in and the birds singing at the 
open window. There was no sadness nor farewell. It recalled 
what he himself said of a friend’s death—* putting by the 
well-worn tools without a sigh, and expecting elsewhere better 
work to do.” 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. 
(1.) FepERATE THE British PRovINCEs. 

In the Fortnightly Review for April the Rev. W. 
Greswell declares that federation is the duty of the hour 
in South Africa, and that Cecil Rhodes is the man to do 
the work. The Boer Republics will have to stand out- 
side, but the other States should come in. Mr. Greswell 
says :— 

Let us imagine for a moment league called into existence, 
including the Cape Colony, Natal, Bechuanaland, and the 
“Northern extension,” together with all the native States and 
Protectorates under British rule and influence. It would be 
a great league, with a mighty power and a noble territorial 
domain from Table Bay to the Zambesi Valley. Coming more 
closely to the question, the key to South African Confedera- 
tion is the Provincial subdivision of the Cape Colony, just as 
it was assumed to be in the Act of 1877. The Cape Colony 
should: be divided into: 1. the Western Province; 2. the 
Eastern Province; 3. Griqualand West and the Diamond 
Fields. Here we have the nucleus of Confederation. Hitherto 
the Cape Colony has pursued a policy of agglutination and of 
political centralisation. The time has come to decentralise. 
The confederating provinces would be as follows: (1) the 
Western Province of the Cape Colony, which ought, in the 
natural order of things, to have held, as its annexe, the native 
territories of Damaraland and Ovampoland, now, unfortunately, 
under German control; (2) the Eastern Province of the Cape 
Colony with the Transkei, and including Pondoland, Griqua- 
land East, and Tembuland; (3) Griqualand West, including 
British Bechuanaland and Khama’s country; (4) Natal, 
including Basutoland, Zululand, Amatongaland, Swazieland ; 
(5) Rhodesia, with its vast native territories and reserves more 
clearly marked out and assigned. 

Mr. Baynes, the editor of the Johannesburg Standard 
and Diggers’ News, praises “ Imperialist’s” book on 
Cecil Rhodes, but dissents from the implied conclusions 
of the author. He is strongly opposed to any policy that 
would lead to an attack on the Transvaal. 

(2.) “Hanns Orr!” 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow, continuing his paper in the 
April Harper’s on “ White Man’s Africa,” expresses his 
opinion, which I have no doubt that he gathered from Sir 
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Hercules Robinson, with whom he seems to have had a 
good deal of talk, that Mr. Chamberlain had very much 
better have left South Africa alone. Mr. Bigelow says :— 

As to the political management of matters South African 
by the Queen’s Government in London, no parallel can be 
drawn between 1776 and 1896; but if the opinion of loyal 
and intelligent Africanders who know their country well is 
worth anything, then I have no hesitation in saying that the 
direct interference of the Colon:al Office after the Jameson 
raid was a mistake almost equal to that of the raid itself. No 
doubt the intentions of Mr. Chamberlain, the Colonial Minister, 
were honourable, and dictated perhaps with sole reference to 
the happiness of the colonists themselves, but the result of his 
well-meant endeavours was to make worse a situation already 
bad enough. ‘The Jameson raid was so domestic to South 
Africa that every Africander regarded it as peculiarly one for 
his people alone to settle. There appeared from his stand- 
point no reason why people in London should meddle in this 
affair. The Boers all over South Africa, and particularly Mr. 
Kruger, would have felt that they were in safe hands had this 
Jameson raid matter been left to the verdict of their fellow- 
Africanders, even in the Cape Colony. The London Govern- 
ment need not have abdicated any of its rights of revision in 
case the finak decision displeased it, and the High Commis- 
sioner at the Cape might have been secretly voached as to what 
was expected of him by his chief at the Colonial Office. 

(3.) Down witn Mr. Ruopgs! 

There is a vehement attack upon Mr. Rhodes in the 
Progressive Review for April, by Mr. Ford Ashton, the 
title of whose article is ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes as Capitalist Con- 


spirator.” Mr. Ashton is very uncompromising. He 
maintains that— 
Judged by his public career, Mr. Rhodes is entirely over- 


rated as a statesman. Selfish monopolist much more accu- 
rately describes him. for a genuine statesman is one who 
achieves the greatest good for the greatest number, and who 
works for the public interest first. 

He will not even admit that Mr. Rhodes did a good 
thing in saving Matabeleland from the hands of Germany, 
for he says :— 

So far as Rhodesia is concerned, I would let the Transvaal 
or Germany or any mortal Power on earth have it, if they 
were content to take it with all its load of liabilities; though 
I know full well that no other harebrained Power could be 
found willing to stump down £6,000,000 for such a howling 
desert. 

The value of Rhodesia as a financial asset may be summed 
up thus:—(1) No gold. (2) No other payable minerals. (3) 
For the most part a pestilential climate, unfit for either man 
or beast. (4) Successful agriculture an impossibility, owing 
to lack of population and excessive cost of transport. (5) The 
constant liability to native risings, and tremendous cost of 
providing police oyer such an immense area. (6) The abso- 
lute inability of the territory to attract a white population 
sufficient to pay the heavy expenses of holding it. 

(4.) SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE NOT SAUCE FOR THE 
GANDER. 

In the New Review for April Mr. C. de Thierry, writing 
on “ England and Her Colonies,” makes bitter complaint 
of the differert treatment that is meted out by the House 
of Commons and the Home Government to those who err 
in attempting to save the Empire and those who err in 
attempting to wreck it. To make a mistake in trying to 
secure the interests of Britain is regarded as a high 
crime and misdemeanour, whereas an attempt to stir up 
war against the Crown is held to be a proof of patriotism. 
Mr. C. de Thierry says :— 

The Boers were encouraged to rebellion by Radical Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and some of their letters were read at a 
public meeting in Pretoria. For this a Boer was imprisoned 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley on a charge of treason; but his con- 
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federates in London were applauded as honourable men, 
striving to undo a wrong. The Foreign Enlistment Act was 
not made to apply to them, though it was made to apply to 
Dr. Jameson and his officers for a much lighter offence. Do 
the privileges of the House of Commons allow individual 
members to stir up rebellion in Her Majesty’s dominions? 
Apparently they do; and we have had it very clearly demon- 
strated of late that it is a crime to enter a “ Friendly State” 
for the sake of oppressed countrymen, but it is perfectly 
legitimate to incite the Queen’s subjects to throw off their 
allegiance. And so it comes to this: that irresponsible 
Members of Parliament can act with impunity against their 
Sovereign for a whim; whereas one of the greatest men of 
the time, who is also the greatest political figure in the 
Empire next to Lord Salisbury, is covered with contumely for 
venturing to act against the Head of a State to preserve 
British supremacy in South Africa. 
(5.) Tue Borrs’ Cask AGAINstT ENGLAND. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, writing in the Nineteenth Century 
for April, replies to the indictment of England’s advance 
in Sonth Africa, which Chief Justice de Villiers con- 
tributed to the previous number of the Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. Stanley says :— 

Could the Judge but show wherein British policy was unjust 
or oppressive to the Boers, I feel sure many of us would pay 
respectful attention to what he had to say; but his violent 
and abusive accusations can serve no purpose. unless it be to 
proclaim his own deep resentment against the British. 

In plain English, the Chief Justice is seriously vexed with 
England and Englishmen because :—(1) The two Conventions 
—the Sand River Convention of 1852, and that of 1854—have 
not been adhered to by England. (2) The Diamond Fields 
have become a possession of Cape Colony. (3) The Orange 
Free State is not as large as its burghers think it ought to be. 
(4) Bechuanaland was annexed, by which the British Empire 
was extended northward. (5) England still maintains her 
pretensions, to suzerainty over the South ‘African Republic. 
‘The detailed recital of the above five vexations makes up the 
body of the Judge’s article on “ England’s Advance.” 

I have not space to set forth Mr. Stanley’s answers 
tinder each of those heads, but it is sufficient to quote 
ene sentence in which Mr. Stanley at the close expresses 
his regret at the tone and spirit of the Boer disputant :— 

I must confess that such harsh intolerance, pharisaic self- 
deception, and trumpeted infallibility as are exhibited by the 
Chief Justive of the Free Statedo not impress me with the 
Boers’ pacific and friendly disposition, nor with their honest 
intentions towards us. 





A Good Word for American Men. 

In the Strand for April, the interviewer who reports 
his conversation with Mr. Beerbohm Tree thus puts on 
tecord the actor’s tribute to the neglected sex of the 
United States. He says :— 

The women are usually pretty, and always charmingly 
dressed. But over here we hear too much about the American 
women, and too little about the men. We met such a number 
of courteous and accomplished gentlemen, wherever we went. 
The culture of some of the younger men there is remarkable. 
They are thoroughly well versed in modern history and modern 
art. Where Americans seem to me especially to shine is in 
their after-dinner speeches, 





” A smaut German family, long resident in London, offer 
a very desirable home to a few young gentlemen study- 
ing, or entering business, If desired, every opportunity 
will be given to learn German. Pleasant house near 
Eart’s Court Station. Strongly recommended by parents 
whose sons have lived with the family for some length of 
time. For full particulars address “Philbeach,” care of 
Mr: ©. W. Mayne, 158, Earl’ Court Road, S.W. 


THE REvIEW oF REVIEWS. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. 
From A BELGIAN Pornt or View. 


THERE is a very charming paper in Harper’s Magazine 
by an American girl, called Clare de Graffenried, who 
gives one of the pleasan test descriptions of Belgian life that 
I have read for some time. The most quotable passage, 
however, of her paper is that in which she administers 
a cold douche to American vanity by telling them the 
estimate in which Americans are held on the continent 
of Europe :— 


It rebukes our national vainglory that nine out of ten average 
Belgians, on meeting an American, break the ice of first 
acquaintance by speaking sociably and familiarly of Brazil, 
the Argentine Republic, Venezuela, Paraguay—of all the 
South American republics, in fact—but not of the United 
States, concerning which less is known in Belgium, notwith- 
standing our fond imaginings that the scream of our eagle 
rings round the globe. To many French and Belgians the 
name American rather implies an olive-skinned creature, 
passionate, luxurious, often tricky, always spendthrift, possibly 
immoral, half Spanish, half Indian, and wholly degenerate—a 
being embodying all that to us is intensely, disagreeably alien. 
He is supposed to have his front teeth filled with diamonds 
instead of gold, to divorce eight wives, and to shoot whoever 
opposes his abducting a ninth. Only the grotesque, the 
eccentric, the abnormal, is published about him in the press. 
The women of our race are frequently conceived of either as 
mushroom heiresses, the spawn of mining-camps, or as sybarites 
or adventurers ; when not tattooed, then enamelled and painted ; 
selfish and languid, and venalif not corrupt. For those Anglo- 
Saxon qualities which we pride ourselyes on displaying— 
our practical virtues, our culture and independence—* ces 
Anglaises,” with whom we are confused, get all the praise. 

Even our financial credit suffers from this lack of discri mi- 
nation between the two Americas. Belgian capitalists having 
lost heavily in Argenvine securities, the soundest six-per-cent. 
investments in prosperous United States bonds and stocks are 
classed with other hybrid monetary schemes hatched south of 
the equator. Wherever the foreign pocket was depleted by 
such ventures, a grudge against us and our institutions is felt, 
not lessened by the passage of the “ Mack-in-lee Bill.” For 
each Belgian tourist, pioneer, or business exploiter who has 
visited New York and Boston, ten have seen Rio or Monte- 
video, have planted coffee in Guatemala, or mined in Peru. 
Even my letters posted from Brussels, and addressed to 
Washington and New York, U.8.A., went sometimes to the 
United States of Colombia, unless plainly marked “L’Amé- 
rique du Nord.” The educated classes, happily, understand 
our civilization. Portaels the artist told me more of the 
American Indian than I ever heard outside of an anthropo- 
logical society. 

The shock of finding my country dwindling, from the 
ordinary European point of view, into an insignificant terri- 
tory instead of covering the foreground of the universe, made 
me reflect that the Belgians’ close connection with and 
accurate knowledge of other nations than ours betokens a 
commercial reach and activity which we as a people might 
well copy. 

THe Wheelwoman’s Handbook for 1897 reminds us 
that this year book of the Mowbray House Cycling 
Association has now reached its third year. It contains 
articles upon “ Touring,” “Cycling Hobbies,’ ‘ Cara- 
vanning,” “ Camping Out,” “Club-land,” “ How to Keep 
and Clean a Cycle,” “Styles of Mounts,” and other 
subjects akin to the pastime. Like its predecessors, it is 
an unpretentious, handy, useful sixpenny handbook, 
which all ladies who cycle will find interesting and 
valuable.. It can be forwarded, post free, for 7d., from 
the Secretary, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., or 
from Messrs. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION. 
QUESTIONS BEFORE THE CONVENTION. 


Tue Hon. G. H. Reid contributes to the January 
Australasian Review of Reviews an elaborate paper setting 
forth the issues which will come up for discussion at the 
Federation Convention, which it is proposed should 
assemble in April. Mr. Fitchett (the Editor) says :— 


It is pleasant to note that in each of the colonies concerned 
the very ablest men of all parties are offering themselves as 
candidates, Cardinal Moran, amongst others, is a candidate. 
The form of election is practically the French scrutin de liste, 
each elector being required to vote for the full number of the 
representatives of his colony; and this ensures that the men 
who stand highest in general public repute will be returned. 
There is every promise, indeed, that the Federal Convention 
will, as far as the character and public capacity of its members 
are concerned, be the most influential and distinguished Par- 
liament the British Empire, outside Great Britain itself, has 
ever seen. 


Mr. Reid begins his paper by stating that “the true 
objects of a successful Convention are two in number ” :— 


1. To frame a Constitution that a majority of the electors in 
each colony, or a majority of the colonies represented, will 
accept as based on sound essential principles. 

2. To satisfy the same judgment that the Constitution is not 
only sound in its essential principles, but is also sound in its 
provisions for securing smooth working; or, at any rate, 
finality, without deadlock, collapse, or chaos. 

And he then sets forth under eleven different heads 
the various questions on which he says the electors of 
Australia will expect a clear statement. The questions 
are not only interesting in themselves, but very suggestive 
as to many of the problems which will have to be faced 
when we come to consider the wider question of the 
Federation of the Empire. 


].—Governor-GENERAL.—1. Powers and Salary ? 2. Shall 
communications with the Imperial Government all pass 
through his hands, or shall the respective colonies have their 
independent channels of communication ? 

Il.—Tue Feperat ParLiaMent.—Shall it consist of two 
chambers or one ? 

III.— Privireces or Paruiament.—Shall the Federal 
Parliament have power to proclaim its own privileges, or shall 
they be defined within the Constitution ? 

IV.—Tue Sevate.—l. The number of Senators? 2. Shall 
they be paid? 3. Shall representation in the Senate be based 
on the principle of equality, i.e., an equal number of Senators 
for each colony, or on population, or on the number of electors 
in each colony? 4. Term of office? 5. Shall Senators be 
elected by the provincial Parliaments, by the electors of each 
province, or by the Federal electors? Or shall the provincial 
Parliaments be left to deal with the whole question ? 

V.—Hovse or Representatives.—l. Number—term—pay- 
ment? 2. Franchise to be Federal, i.c., uniform, or according 
to the electoral law of each colony? 3. If Federal, to be pre- 
ecribed in the Constitution, or determined by the Federal 
Parliament ? 

VI.—Powers or THE ParttaMENT.—1. To regulate Trade 
and Commerce, Customs and Excise, with supreme undivided 
control? 2. Power to raise taxation by other means? 3. 
Power to borrow money? 4. Transfer of all powers and 
services connected with Military and Naval Defence, with free 
transport over all railways? 5. Transfer of Railways, or not ? 
6. Banking, currency, coinage, and legal tender laws? 7. 
Power over coloured races, and immigration thereof ? 

VII.—Money Brits.—1. Financial measures to originate in 
House of Representatives? 2. Shall the Senate have power 
to amend, especially Taxation, Appropriation and Loan Bills? 
3. Or reject? And, if so, repeatedly? And, if so, should 
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there not be provision against deadlocks? And, if so, what 
provision ? 

VIIL—Tue Executive Government.—l. Shall the prin- 
ciples of responsible Government, as known in the British 
Constitution, and practised in the colonies, be part of the 
written law of the Federal Constitution, or be left open to 
choice equally with other systerss? 2. Shall members of the 
Federal Government go for re-election on acceptance of office ? 

IX.—FeperaL JupicaturE.—1. Shall the Supreme Court of 
the Federation be established by the Constitution itself, as in 
the United States, or by Act of the Federal Parliament, as in 
Canada? 2. Shall such Supreme Court be the final Court of 
Appeal for the colonies ? 

X.—Fryance.—l. Shall the Federal Parliament have com- 
plete control of the Customs and Excise revenues, taking 
therefrom as much as that Parliament appropriates for Federal 
purposes, and distributing any available balance; or shall the 
colonies receive their full proportions of such revenues, less an 
assessment upon a definite basis towards the expenses of the 
Federal Government? 2. Shall the Railways be taken over 
by the Federation? 3. If the Railways are not taken over, 
should the Federal Parliament have any right to interfere 
with their management; and, if so, for what purposes? 
4. Shall the public debts of the colonies be taken over and 
consolidated ? 

XI.—Gevyerat.—l. Shall the Federation be limited to the 
powers expressly given to the Federal body by the Federal 
Constitution, or should the Federation be deemed to possess all 
powers not expressly reserved to the individual colonies? 
2. Shall the Governors of the colonics be appointed by the 
Federal Executive? 3. Shall there be a power to enable 
alterations to be made by Federal legislation in the boundaries 
of the respective colonies; if so, for what purpose, and should 
every colony affected have a right to approve or prevent such 
alterations? 4. Shall the seat of government be named in the 
Constitution, or left to the decision of the Federal Parliament; 
and, if so, should there be a provision postponing a final settle- 
ment of the question for a specified period? 5, What should 
be the process for an amendment of the Constitution? 
6. Should a period be stated in the Federal Constitution 
within which intercolonial Free-trade and a uniform Customs 
tariff shall become law ? 





A Much-needed Society. 

THERE is a bright little paper in the Young Man 
describing the late Rev. H. Evans, who was the prince of 
Welsh preachers in his day. The writer says :— 

Seven years ago Mr. Evans founded what he called a Society 
of Encouragers, the object of which was “to consider one 
another, to provoke unto love and to good works”: quite a 
new society. 

The following passage is also worth remembering :— 

In his lecture on Livingstone, which he delivered hundreds 
of times, he used to say that, when asked as a child what he 
was going to be, the invariable answer was, “I am going to be 
a Scotsman.” For Livingstone was his idol, and Scotsmen 
seemed to excel in every department, and to occupy many of 
the best positions in every country under the sun. 


ART STUDENTS AND THE GREAT Masters.—In the 
course of an interview reported in the Temple Magazine 
for April, Mr. Alma Tadema expresscd his strong opinion 
on @ question that is often debated among those who 
devote their lives to the study of art. The writer 
says :— 

Mr. Tadema is very strongly against the idea that art 
students should travel and study the works of the great 
masters. They should wait till they are artists, he says. 
Then they will be better able to understand and profit by the 
masterpieces they see. Mr. Tadema himself has not travelled 
a great deal, and has, curiously enough, never visited Greece 
or Egypt, the countries he so loves to paint, and which his 
brush brings so vividly before us. 
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“FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG.” 
Tue Story oF BLAKE AND THE Dotcu. 


One of the good things for which we have to thank, 
in the first place, Dr. Jameson, and in the second place, 
the German Emperor, is the gratifying revival of the 
Imperial patriotism in the Australian Colonies, For 
many years past Mr. Rhodes has bitterly lamented the 
fact that in at least one of the Australian Colonies the 
teaching of English history was forbidden, it being 
regarded as a sectarian subject owing to the merciless 
feud between Catholics and Protestants. To use Mr. 
Rhodes’s own vigorous phrase, ‘This is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost.” All unintentionally and without suspect- 
ing it, he has been the means of remedying in part that 
great omission. When Dr. Jameson’s well-meant but ill- 
timed ride to Johannesburg took place, the appeal of 
President Kruger to the German Emperor led to the 
famous telegram which unmasked the German-Boer 
conspiracy and roused throughout the Empire the keenest 
feeling of patriotic enthusiasm. . 


“DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 


This spirit found many modes of expressing itself, and 
among them the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, the editor of the 
Australasian Review of Reviews, decided to try his hand 
at familiarising the Australian public with some outlines 
of historic deeds culled from neglected annals of the 
Motherland. He began almost immediately in the columns 
of the Melbourne papers the publication of a series of 
articles, entitled “ Deeds that Won the Empire.” Their 
success was immediate, and has gone on increasing from 
that day to this. They were promptly published, and 
the first edition was sold off as soon as issued from the 
press. When the first collection was reviewed in the 
London press, the Times was loud in its praise, while the 
Spectator referred to it as follows :— 


Itis with great pleasure that we welcome this admirable little 
book, and its short, clear sketches of some of the great deeds 
which made the Empire. There have been plenty of attempts to 
write the story of England’s battles on sea and land; but we 
have never met with one which has proved so successful. The 
method as well as the tone and temper of this little book is 
entirely satisfactory. Without being pompous or exaggerated, 
it is full of life and colour, and dull must he be who can read 
its pages without a thrill of pride and pleasure. We hope this 
little book will have as great a success here as it seems to 
have had in Australia. Most emphatically it deserves it. It 
has not 4 dull page in it. 


“TO NOURISH AUSTRALIAN PATRIOTISM.” 


In the Review of Reviews for Australasia for the month 
of January, Mr. Fitchett began another series entitled 
“Fights for the Flag,” which he prefaced as follows :— 


Pride of race is a wholesome element in national character, 
and British history is full of splendid records admirably fitted 
to kindle that pride. The peril is that in these new lands, 
empty of all visible historical memorials, we may forget the 
stock from which we are sprung, or fail to realise that in its 
history we have a true inheritance. These sketches are simply 
intended to nourish Australian patriotism by reviving in general 
Australian memory some of the heroic deeds and characters in 
the story of the race to which we belong. 


BLAKE AN ADMIRAL IN JACK-BOOTS. 


The first subject that is selected is the story of Admiral 
Blake.. It is not a biography, but it sketches in a few 
vivid pages the salient features of the exploits of the 
great sea captain of the Commonwealth. Blake, how- 
ever, was not so much a sea captain as a sea fighter. He 
was one of those soldiers who were transferred, jack - 
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boots and all, from the land forces to the sea forees of 
England :— 


These Commonwealth veterans, suddenly sent afloat, were 
hardy, daring, and, in some cases, brilliant soldiers; and they 
soon learnt to manceuvre fleets as they used to deploy battalions. 
They brought, indeed, some useful soldierly traditions into 
marine use—order, discipline, close fighting, hard hitting. A 
French writer, less than twenty years afterwards, wrote, 
“ Nothing equals the beautiful order of the English at sea. 
Never was a line drawn straighter than that formed by their 
ships; thus they bring all their fire to bear upon those who 
draw near them. They fight like a line of cavalry which is 
handled according to rule, whereas the Datch advance like 
cavalry whose squadrons leave their ranks and come separately 
to the charge.” It can hardly be doubted that Cromwell’s 
soldier-admirals carried something of the steadfast discipline 
and terrible fighting power of the famous Ironsides into the 
nayal tactics of their day. 


THE CHARM OF BLAKE, 


Of Blake himself Mr. Fitchett writes with loyal and! 
enthusiastic appreciation :— 

Blake had all the moral and intellectual endowments of a 
great commander, either by sea or land. A little man, broad- 
faced, deep-eyed, chary of speech, melancholy of temper, he 
yielded no outward gleam of brilliance. Yet British history 
scarcely shows a nobler character. He was loyal, unselfish, 
humane. He possessed the indefinable art that makes the 
true leader—a spell that made his men trust him, believe he 
could never fail, and be willing to charge with him against 
any odds. He was a strange compound of the prudence 
which calculates all the odds, and the daring which scorns 
them. Courage in him spoke with gentle accents, and looked 
through quiet eyes; and yet it was as swift as Nelson’s, as 
heroic as Ney’s, as cool as Wellington’s. 

THE BLOCKADE OF CADIZ, 

I will not attempt to follow the story of how he 
fought the Dutch and whipped the pirates of Algiers, or 
even how he captured the treasure ships of Santa Cruz, 
but coniine myself to the following extract :— 


Blake, through most of 1655-56, was blockading Cadiz, and 
watching for the plate ships to heave in sight from Sante 
Cruz. For a great fleet to keep the sea through the winter 
was, at that period, a thing undreamed of. Yet, practically 
for twenty-seven months, in spite of scurvy and tempest, 
Blake maintained his iron blockade of Cadiz. Every few days 
a storm would blow his ships across the foam-edged horizon ; 
but when the storm had blown itself out the British topsails 
surely hove in sight again. The ships’ hulls grew thick with 
barnacles and sea-grass, their rigging rotted, their supplies 
were exhausted, and scurvy raged through tie crews. The 
men, for two months, ate their vegetables boiled in sea water: 
“Our ships,” wrote Blake, “are extremely foul, our stores 
failing, our men falling sick through badness of drink. Our 
only comfort is that we have a God to lean upon, although we 
walk in darkness and see no light.” And yet Blake’s iron 
will kept the ships for nearly two years on their watch outside 
Cadiz. Nelson’s long watch off Toulon, or Collingwood’s off 
Cadiz in the year previous to Trafalgar, are not so wonderful 
as Blake’s blockade in the seventeenth century. 

THE HOME-COMING TO DIE. 

I give one more extract from the passage describing 
the last home-coming of the great captain :— 

The piers and shores were crowded with thousands waiting. 
to welcome the greatest sailor of his generation back to 
England. All the church bells in Portsmouth were ringing. 
But at that moment Blake lay dying in his cabin. His 
captains, with those rare and reluctant tears that brave men. 
weep running down their weather-beaten faces, were standing, 
round his bed bidding farewell to their great chief. Just as 
the slow-moving St. George dropped her anchor Blake breathed 
his last. Never bas England had a braver, a less selfish, a. 
more ‘simply and nobly loyal servant! 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


INDIA AS THE LAND OF THE IDEAL. 
WITH A STILL MORE IDEAL GOVERNMENT. 

Srr Epwin Arnoxp contributes to the North American 
Review for March the only article upon the Indian 
famine that I have seen that is generally interesting and 
readable. It was written avowedly for the purpose of 
presenting to the American public what may be said in 
favour of the British Government in India; and Sir 
Edwin Arnold sets to work with a will. A more 
thoroughgoing eulogist it would be difficult to find, or 
one who more eloquently devotes himself to the task he 
has on hand. After describing how the whole resources 
of the Indian Government are pledged to combat the 
famine, he exclaims :— 

Here is a spectacle of conscientious rule which effectually 
justifies our presence in India, which makes our Raj there a 
fact welcome to humanity and to civilisation, and which may 
especially impart satisfaction to intelligent minds in the 
United States, since the credit of any such measure of success 
as these faithful Indian officials shall attain against odds so 
formidable belongs to the genius and to the energy of our 
common race. 

HOW INDIA IS GOVERNED. 


But, objects some incredulous American—who has been 
taught by travelling Baboos, like the Swami Vivekananda, 
that England is a vampire preying upon the vitals of an 
oppressed population—is the British Government not 
itself the cause of these famines, owing to its excessive 
taxation? Sir Edwin Arnold, girding himself up for the 
fray, delivers with the force and energy of intense con- 
viction the following rejoinder :— 

This great guardianship of India—committed to Britain for 
divine purposes—is as honestly and unselfishly conducted, as 
regards finance, as it has been gallantly won and heroically 
defended by arms, and faithfully and unsparingly ministered 
to by those silent lovers and servants of India, her matchless 
civilian officials. To keep the land safe from exterior dangers, 
to organise and maintain that vast machinery of internal 
administration, to toil unweariedly under that fierce sun at the 
material development of the prodigious peninsula, while always 
standing on guard as concerns the Muscovite and the mon- 
soons—these things necessitate a full treasury and a well-paid 
personnel; nor is there a point in which the economy and 
honesty of Indian finance might not find a fair defence. 

18 INDIA OVERTAXED? 


Suffice it to remark on this head that while the land revenue, 
now much reduced from bygone rates, is really a quit-rent 
paid to the Government as landlord in accordance with imme- 
morial Hindu and Mohammedan customs, the salt tax, so 
much clamoured about, does not cost the individual peasant 
more than sevenpence a year, while the total fiscal burdens, 
producing thirty-seven millions sterling, may be s-t at four 
shillings per head. Here is the authoritative truth about the 
Queen’s assessments as regards those whom the famines chiefly 
affect :—“ The agricultural labourers pay taxes on their liquor 
and sait, amounting to one shilling and eightpence (or 
13} annas) per head, or each family pays about a fortnight’s 
wages in the year. The artisans pay about two shillings 
(16 annas) each, or about the average earnings of five working 
days. ‘Traders pay three shillings and threepence (26 annas) 
each. But any native of India who does not trade or own land, 
and who chooses to drink no spirituous liquor and to use no 
English cloth or iron, need pay in taxation only about seven- 
pence a year on account of the salt he consumes personally ; 
and on a family of three persons the charge amounts to one 
shilling and ninepence, or about four days’ wages of a labouring 
man and his wife.” 

THE DEATH RATE OF 


Sir Edwin Arnold, who knows India, is fully aware of 
the fact that the deaths from fumine, although sensational, 
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Y . 
are far less serious as an element of mortality than the 


insanitary conditions in which the natives live :— 

If the death rate of the Peninsula, even in ordinary seasons, 
were closely studied, it would be seen what a mere “ bagatelle” 
the loss of even five million lives by famine is, contrasted with 
that “15 per 1,000” which is the average excess rate of Indian 
mortality-records over those of London or Boston. Nay, that 
Indian death rate often rises to 100 per 1,000, and the only 
medical solace is that the survivors must be protected by an 
inherited immunity. 

HOW THE NATIVES LIVE. 


His description of the rural simplicity of the vast mass 
of the native population is picturesquely put. Of agri- 
cultural improvement he says the peasant knows nothing. 
He has neither the 
capital nor the mind for costly Western implements; and_his 
winnowing-machine is still and always the wind blowing from 
Heaven. Jowarri and bajri are for the humble ; wheat, flour, 
and rice for the Brahmans and the rich, with plenty of dal 
and pulses to make up for the meat which the strong Sahib 
and savage Mohammedan devour. Such is his simple fare— 
millet-cakes and boiled leaves of rape and gram with Mhowa 
fruit, mango, plantain, and cocxanut—by these the blameless 
existence of the Hindoo sustains its innocent span. Fowls 
and eggs are held by most in abhorrence; no cheese is 80 
much as known; and about 180 millions of that wonderful 
people never taste animal food at all, unless in the shape of 
milk, curds, and ghi, which last is claritied butter. 

THE VIRTUES OF THE HINDOO. 

Yet, notwithstanding the primitive rudeness of his 
implements of industry, hundreds of millions of these 
human beings manage to subsist without poor laws, by 
the constant manifestation of virtues too often unknown 
in more civilised lands :— 

India is the home of the Ideal—religious, metaphysical, and 
domestic—to an extent which makes those ridiculous who 
speak of her creeds as ignorant, or her inhabitants as 
“heathen.” You never see any but the most wretched woman 
begging for alms there. The sentiment of the Bhao-bund, or 
blood relationship, is all powerful in the land, and never 
repudiated. As also in Japan, where there are no poor laws 
and no paupers, the ties of kinship are everywheye acknow- 
ledged, discharged, and repaid; and the household cakes wilt 
be distributed to all who put forth the claim of poverty, 
hunger, and relationship. Add to all this, that charity is not 
so much a virtue, in India, as a habit, a religious necessity, an 
indispensable passport to further prosperous existences, and it 
will be seen why India, in a most tender and effective manner, 
fulfils the law which Christians only, or principally, talk 
about. A Sanskrit verse says that— 

When the door is rudely fastened, and the asker turns away, 

Thence he bears with him thy good deeds, and his sins on thee do lay. 

It is evident that, in Sir Edwin Arnold’s opinion, 
India has more need to send missionaries to us than we 
have to send missionaries to India. 


I am glad to learn that Mr. J. Castell Hopkins’ work 
upon the “ Life and Reign of Queen Victoria” is having 
a very large sale. The first edition of five thousand is 
exhausted, and a new one is now in the press. A special 
edition is also being sent to South Africa, and arrange- 
ments are being made to publish in Australia. Lord 
Dufferin has written a special preface for these countries. 
Mr. Hopkins’ new project of a Canadian Encyclopedia is 
also meeting with great encouragement. Some seventy 
prominent Canadians have already promised to contribute, 
and His Excellency the Governor-General, Mr. Laurier, 
Prime Minister of Canada, and Mr. Charles Tupper, 
Leader of the Dominion Opposition, have consented 
to write prefaces to the first three volumes respectively. 
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WOMEN AND WINE; 
Or, Strona Drink AND THE WoMEN’s VOTE. 

Luruer, according to a famous saying of his, bracketed 
Women, Wine and Song together, as the three good 
things of this world, which not to love implied a certain 
moral delinquency on the part of the culprit. ‘Of late 
years the second person of this trio has fallen into dis- 
repute—at least, in English-speaking lands, and this is 
specially the case with the fair sex. In other words, the 
hopes of Temperance reformers of the Old World and the 
New are largely based upon the conviction that there is 
an ineradicable antagonism between Women and Wine, 
and that in the warfare against strong drink there is no 
weapon likely to be so potent and so constant and trust- 
worthy as the women’s vote. Some of us masculine 
sceptics who distrust all these fine generalisations con- 
cerning the superiority of those children of the same 
parents who wear petticoats over their brothers 
who wear breeches, have ventured from time to time 
to question this confident assumption of the Tem- 
perance party. Men and women are so much alike, both 
in their virtues and in their vices, that it is unsafe to 
assume as a working principle that women can be relied 
upon to act uniformly upon a higher level of moral 
enthusiasm in politics than their brothers and fathers, 
husbands and sons. 


THE NEW ZEALAND GENERAL ELECTION. 

The experience of New Zealand at their last General 
Election appears to justify the doubts of the sceptics. 
In the Review of Reviews for Australasia, Sir Robert 
Stout; and the Rev. F. W. Isitt, who is the champion of 
the Prohibitionists, unite in testifying to the failure of 
the expectations based upon woman’s vote in the cause 
of Temperance. Sir Robert Stout, of course, is a Leader 
of the Opposition, but there is no reason to think that on 
this baci a question he is biassed by party prejudices. 
He claims the result of the election as almost a moral 
victory for his party :— 

In the last Parliament the Government claimed 52 sup- 
porters; they can now claim only 38, There are four Maori 
members to be elected, and two of them only will belong to 
the Ministerial party. This marks a great change of public 
opinion since 1898. To show more plainly the revulsion of 
feeling in the country, the total number of votes recorded for 
the three parties may be given. There were 158,993 votes for 
Ministerial candidates, 151,595, for Oppositionists, and 41,592 
for:Independents. If the two latter were added together as 
being opposed to the administration of the Ministry, it will be 
_ that 193,187 were against the Ministry, and 158,993 for 

em, 

THE DEFEAT OF THE PROHIBITIONISTS. 


On the day of the General Election the vote was also 
taken for the purpose of ascertaining the wishes of the 
people on the subject of Prohibition or Licensing Reform. 
This double voting tended to strengthen the Ministry, 
who were supported by the publicans, Expenditure on 
elections is rigorously limited by the law in New 
Zealand, but no penalties were attached to the expendi- 
ture of large sums in bringing up citizens to vote on 
the Licensing Question. The result was a modified 
victory for the Government and a decisive victory for 
the publicans. Mr. Isitt says:— 

On the morning of December 5th it was found that the vote 
for License had exceeded the vote for No License by nearly 
50.per cent., and that the Reduction vote had in no instance 
reached the vote cast for No License. The totals which are 
to hand from fifty-eight out of the sixty-two electorates in the 
“colony, show that the votes may be estimated as follows :— 
for licénses to continue, 139,249; for licenses to be reduced, 
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94,226; against the granting of any licenses, 983103. The 
jubilation of the publican party knew no bounds when thesc 
They had poured out money like 


results were made known. 
water to accomplish their purpose. 


WERE THE WOMEN TERRORISED ? 
How was it that a constituency in which women were 


allowed to vote returned so large a majority in favour of 


the publicans? Mr. Isitt explains it partly by corrupt 
expenditure, which may or may not be the cause; but, 
he adds, that there was a good deal of terrorism 
employed :— 

Timid women had been frightened out of voting as they 
wished to do; by being told that if No License were carried, it 
would result in “ bloody revolution.” Not a few men were so 
impressed by this “bull-dosing,” that they were heard to 
express their fear that a riot would result if No License were 
carried. There is reason to believe that many of them abstained 
from voting under the influence of this fear. 


This is a poor showing for us who advocate the 
enfranchisement of women. Voters who can be terrorised 
out of voting by the bluff of the publicans will not be of 
much account when serious business begins. 


OR DID THEY NOT CARE? 


Sir Robert Stout, however, gives a different account of 
the matter. He evidently thinks that the zeal of women 
for Prohibition has been exaggerated. He says :— 

The influence of the women voters was felt less during this 
election than in the 1893 election. Then the women were 
new to their political privileges, and many of them entered on 
their new duties with great enthusiasm. The vote given then 
for Temperance candidates was large. There has neither been 
the same erithusiasm nor the same desire to promote Temperance 
legislation at this election as at the last. The pronounced 
Prohibitionists returned to the House do not exceed twelve. 
The alliance of Labour with Liquor, and both with Minis- 
terialists, was, no doubt, the cause of this change. Some 
women’s societies worked hard for the supporters of the liquor 
trade, and were most persistent in urging electors to vote for 
the continuation of the traffic. Nor can it be said that purity 
of administration, or the character of the candidates, loomed 
larger in the eyes of women than in those of men. The 
prediction that party zeal and partisan feeling would not 
blind them to the defects of the character of candidates has 
not been fulfilled. A few members have been returned to the 
House whose character for sobriety does not stand high, and 


women were found supporting them just as much as men. - 


No purely women’s question, save Temperance, came before 
the electors, and the women’s vote was not given for Tem- 
perance in any marked degree, though no doubt some few who 
voted for the candidates nominated and supported by the 
liquor trade cast their ballots for No License. It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that women were any different in their voting 
from their husbands and brothers. They were carried away 
just as much by party cries as the men were, and party domi- 
nated them. In making these remarks, however, it does not 
follow that the granting of the franchise to women was not 
proper and praiseworthy. It cannot be expected that the 
beneficial effects of the reform can at once be seen. The 
training in social life that it must give to women will have its 
jnfluence for good in the years to come. 


A BISHOP ON WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. Fitchett, commenting on this report, says :— 

No discontent with woman’s partnership in civic functions, 
we may add, makes itself visible in New Zealand. The 
Primate of New Zealand, Bishop Cowie, was interviewed on 
the subject in Sydney, and he declared, with emphasis, that 
woman’s franchise “ was in no sense a disappointment.” Max 
O’Rell declared New Zealand already repented of the experi- 
ment. “There was never a greater delusion,” says Bishop 
Cowie; “I am not speaking of Auckland only, for my duties 
take me all over New Zealand, and there is only one opinion.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


Woman’s franchise, like adult suffrage, is a policy which 
permits no repentance. 
THE FAILURE OF PROHIBITION. 

In the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute for March, 
in the course of a report of a discussion that followed the 
reading of the Hon. T. A. Brassey’s paper on “ Studies in 
Australia in 1896,” there are one or two passages which 
seem to indicate that our Australasian fellow-citizens 
are very far indeed from being ripe for Prohibition. Mr. 
Noel Buxton says :— 

Renmark and Mildura were started as prohibition colonies, 
and consequently no public-houses are allowed upon them. 
Unfortunately, the law was not successful, and they both 
became notorious for intemperance. ‘The South Australian 
Government has grasped the nettle, and determined during 
last session to initiate an experiment at Renmark such as has 
never yet been made on a considerable scale in any English- 
speaking country. They decided to start a municipal public- 
house, run mainly on the lines of the Gothenburg system ; so 
that we may give them credit for leading the way in one more 
point. 

The Bishop of Ballarat, who spoke later in the same 
discussion, said :— 

I think a mistake was made in attempting to make Mildura 
“ prohibitionist.” This may suit some places, but I can say 
from personal knowledge that at Mildura the result has been 
disastrous. It lowered the moral tone of the community, for it 
generated on a large scale bogus clubs and sly grog-shops, 
which, under the circumstances, people came to use without a 
sense of degradation; to say nothing of the danger to some 
men from being forced to get liquor in large quantities at a 
time, or not have it at all. The number of police cases con- 
nected with drink I found painfully large on the settlement. 


Woman’s SUFFRAGE IN AMERICA. 


In the Annals of the American Academy for March, in 
the course of a valuable survey of “ Political and Muni- 
cipal Legislation in 1896” in the United States, there is 
reference to this subject, from which it would seem that 
American women are feared by the representatives of 
the Drink interest :— 

Not only did Utah, by her original constitution, follow the 
example of her neighbours, Colorado and Wyoming, in 
granting the ballot to women, but at the November election 
yet another adjoining State, Idaho, took the same course by a 
vote of about two to one. California, however, with all her 
radicalism, rejected woman suffrage; it is claimed that the 
liquor interests considerably influenced the election. The 
current sessions of the legislature in Nevada and Oregon are 
to express their approval or disapproval of this same measure, 
as submitted to them two years ago. 

18 THE FLOWING TIDE WITH THE PUBLICAN ? 

The same writer notes one or two facts which do not 
seem to prove that the tide is flowing very strongly in 
favour of Prohibition in the United States :— 

In connection with the repeal in South Dakota of the 
article of the constitution prohibiting the sale of liquor, may 
be noted the fact that the Iowa Legislature of 1896 refused to 
approve the prohibition amendment proposed by its prede- 
cessor in 1894, or to modify the present anomalous system. 
The new Raines liquor law in New York transfers the power 
to grant licenses from the local authorities tu a State depart- 
ment, increases the rates, and provides that a considerable 
proportion of the revenue from this source (amounting to about 
$4,000,000 for the first year) shall go to the State. The Act 
also authorises township local option. 


In the Osborne for April there is a brief paper—almost 
the last which was written by Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson—entitled “ Luxury v. Destitution.” 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN IN SPAIN. 
An UNFRUITFUL Sor For sucH REFORMS. 

THE woman question has never made much progress 
in Spain, A few of the leading men and women—Seiiora 
Pardo Bazan, Professor Posada, and others—have contri- 
buted to the literature on this subject and have tried to 
awaken public interest in the movement, but the vast 
majority of the people either look askance at “ feminism” 
or totally ignore it. There are two articles on this 
question in the current Spanish reviews. In Espana 
Moderna, Professor Posada deals at length with “ The 
Progress of Feminism” in different countries; and in 
the Revista Contemporanea, Seiiora Maria de Belmonte 
tries to arouse the Spaniards to a proper sense of its 
importance, Seiiora de Belmonte says :— 


I am not going to hoist the banner of the intellectual 
superiority of woman or proclaim even the equality of the 
sexes in that respect.... We are bound to acknowledge that 
there have at all times been women who were superior to most 
men, but we must also confess that very few have reached the 
position attained by the most eminent men either in science, 
literature, or art—and even those few have only followed in 
the wake of man... . But assuming that feminine. intelligence 
is really less vigorous than man’s, it is, nevertheless, worthy 
of being taken into consideration, for women have proved that 
they cen fill a high position, not only in art and literature, 
but also in science and philosophy. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A MODEL WIFE IN SPAIN. 


Regarded as incapable of performing work requiring intelli- 
gence and independent action, the Spanish woman is brought 
up with the idea that frivolity is one of her most powerful 
attractions, and that ignorance and absolute dependence are 
the qualities necessary for those who aspire to be model wives 
and good methers. Yet, if it be a woman’s mission to share 
the life and labours of a man and make him happy, if she be 
the one called upon to give to the children that primary 
education upon which depends the future of the rising genera- 
tion—which means the future of society in general—then is it 
not a mistake to make it difficult for her to fulfil the important 
duty confided to her? Yet this is the mistake we are now 
committing by limiting her scope? Woman is now, as in 
ancient times, a mere object of recreation for man, because... 
they have nothing else in common. 

In Spain the movement awakens little interest. Our women, 
who are equal to men in indolence if in nothing else, think 
very little about the present and future lot of their sex, and, 
in spite of the fact that there are far more women than men, 
seek no other solution of the problem of life than marriage. 
The noble work of their sisters in other lands for the common 
cause never provokes a word of sympathy. 

As it is an axiom of justice that all human beings are equal 
before the law, the social, political and economical education 
of woman on the same footing as man is as much an obligation 
as was the abolition of slavery. It is a social necessity, for it 
will bring to society an increase of strength and intelligence 
which will be of the greatest value if the State knows how to 
make use of them in the solution of the complex problems 
connected with this question. 

To leave woman’s intelligence buried in: inactivity and 
ignorance is to deprive man’s companion of the most precious 
gift she can possess—wisdom, and, as a direct consequence, 
the prudence which should guide her actions. . . . Her indi- 
vidual condition must be elevated, so that she may co-operate 
with man freely and to the best of her ability, whatever it may 
be, not only for the benefit of the individual family, but also 
of humanity in general. 

The writer concludes with the fervent hope that the 
women of Spain, convinced of all that is transcendental 
and beautiful in their regeneration, will rally around 
the humanitarian banner raised by the, most intellectual 
persons of the civilised world. 
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IS THIS THE END OF EXPLOSIVES IN WAR? 
Or, THE MIRACLE OF THE Marcont WAVES. 

THE novelty of the Rontgen rays has hardly worn off 
before we are confronted with a much more startling 
development of the electrical miracle. It is one which 
brings the science of the Materialist very close indeed to 
the speculations of the Borderlanders. The wonder is 
the Marconi electric -wave, if it may so be described, 
which has been discovered by a young Anglo-Italian, 
who is only twenty-two years old this month. 

HOW THE MARCONI WAVE WAS DISCOVERED. 

A long and interesting interview appears with him in 
the Strand Magazine for March, from which it seems that 
in the opinion of such expert electricians as Mr. Preece, 
the head of the Electrical Department of the British 
Post Office, we are on the verge of a discovery which will 
enable any one to telegraph anywhere without the aid of 
wires, posts, and cables, At present what Mr. Marconi 
claims to have done is to send messages with instruments 
of proper size and power across any number of miles of 
space, Mr. Marconi was experimenting with the Hertz 
electric waves, ascertaining how far those waves would 
travel through the air for signalling purposes. He was 
sending waves through the air and getting signals at 
distances of a mile, when he discovered that the wave 
“which went to my receiver through the air, was also 
affecting another receiver which I had set up on the 
other side of'a hill.”. In his opinion that went through 
the hill, which was three-quarters of a mile thick. Asa 
result he continued his experiments, and found that while 
the Hertz waves have but a very limited penetrative 
power, another kind of electric waves can be produced 
which will penetrate anything and everything. 

HOW THE MARCONI WAVES ACT. 

The Hertz waves are stopped by metal and by water. 
The same amount of energy that is used in generating 
the Hertz waves will generate the Marconi waves; they 
are excited in the same general way by an apparatus 
which he is patenting, but their power is entirely 
different. The Marconi waves are not reflected or 
refracted. On Salisbury Plain they got results at two 
miles with an eight volt battery of three ampéres, con- 
taining other accumulators and a box. Using the same 
battery and his receiver and transmitter, he sent and 
received the waves at the General Post Office through 
seven or eight walls over a distance of one hundred 
yards. He thinks a dispatch could be sent twenty miles 
in the same way; the distance depends simply upon the 
amount of the exciting energy and the dimensions of the 
two conductors from which the wave proceeds. 

‘THE DOOM OF THE CABLE COMPANIES. 

Nay, Mr. Marconi thinks that by establishing a fifty or 
sixty horse-power engine in a room forty feet square in 
England, and another of equal size in New York, it will 
be possible, at a total cost for both of not more than 
£10,000, to telegraph between London and New York 
without any difficulty. Which is a lively look out for 
the cable companies. At present he is experimenting in 
establishing communication through the air from the 
shore to a lightship. The length of the Marconi waves 
varies from ten inches to thirty yards. These waves have 
an alternation of about two hundred and fifty millions 
per second. By their use ships can be fitted with this 
apparatus so as to indicate the presence of another ship 
at any desired distance; that is to say, in a fog ships 
will ring each other up by alarm bells whenever they 
come within a mile of each other, and the direction of 
the approaching vessel will be indicated by an index. 
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A REVOLUTION IN WARFARE. 

More than that, Mr. Marconi believes that it is possible 
for a small ship, fitted with the proper battery, to 
approach an immense fleet, and at a distance of twenty 
miles blow up the magazine in every ship’s hold. If 
there happened to be in the powder magazine two nails 
or wires or plates which were in a position to set up 
induction, the Marconi destroyer would be able to blow 
the whole fleet into eternity before it had even been 
sighted from the mast-head. Mr. Marconi maintains that 
he has actually exploded gunpowder by his electric 
waves at a distance of a mile and a half. All that he 
needs is to put two wires or two plates in the powder, 
and then to set up an induced current, which would cause 
a spark and explode it. It is obvious that what can be 
done in relation to ironclads can also be done in relation 
to powder magazines of land armies, and, therefore, if 
Mr. Marconi is correct, the doom of the explosive is near 
at hand. It would be a strange thing if the evolution of 
science should practically abolish gunpowder by rendering 
its use impossible. It would still be used against savages: 
who were not able to generate the Marconi waves, but 
against civilised foes its presence would be a much 
greater danger to the army that carried it than to the 
enemy against whom it would be used. 


BATTLING BY BALLOON. 

LIEUTENANT BaDEN-PowELL contributes to the United 
Service Magazine for April a paper entitled “‘ The Conquest 
of the Air,” the object of which is to show that aérial 
navigation is now no more a wild dream, but will very 
probably form a prominent feature of the next great war. 
He describes Maxim’s machine, and then turns to another, 
that of Mr. Phillips, which is propelled by a screw driven 





"by a steamengine. It weighs over 300 lbs., but although, 


when it is set going at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
it rises a few feet in the air, it seldom remains more than 
a few seconds. The Kaiser has given £2,500 towards 
experiments in this direction, and it is now scientifically 
demonstrated on paper that aérial flight is possible. 
He says that Captain Renard’s balloon, with a lifting 
power of 8,500 pounds, driven by a -gas engine of forty- 
five tons power, has travelled at the rate of twenty-five 
miles in the air, A large navigable balloon is now being 
made in Germany, and the Russians have been at work 
for some years at a very large balloon. Efficient machines. 
of many descriptions could probably bt made straight off 
if only we could turn out a suitable light motor. The 
Power that first discovers how to mike this motor wil? 
probably be able to keep it a secret :— 

Within a few hours of the declaration of war some 
aéromotives could be despatched, high out of range of guns, 
and perhaps travelling at such a speed as to ensure safety 
from projectiles, over the enemy’s country. From them 
explosive shells could be dropped where and when the 
aéronauts willed. By this means not only could fortifications 
be damaged, magazines be blown up, ships sunk and towns 
attacked, but also railways and telegraphic communication 
could be interrupted, bridges and tunnels rendered useless, 
troops on the march dispersed, guns and stores destroyed, and, 
in short, all attempts to carry on war utterly disorganised. 
Would it not then seem madness to attempt a war against a 
nation possessing even a few such machines, if we ourselves 
had none? 

Lieutenant Baden-Powell says that a nation with a few 
efficient aérial motors could almost be without any army 
or even navy. He calls for a committee of experts to 
inquire into the matter, and urges that ships must be 
fitted with horizontal armour and guns made capable of 
firing upward. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WONDERS THAT YET MAY BE. 
A Vision or TuIncs To Come. 


Mr. Laturopr’s fanciful excursion into the future, 
the first half of which was noticed in our March 
issue, is concluded in the April number of the Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine. It is somewhat disappoint- 
ing to find, however, that in the good time that is 
coming, although war is to be no more, and the 
federation of the world has been achieved, the passions 
and jealousies of mankind remain but slightly altered 
by all the improvements in our industrial and social and 
scientific environment. There are a number of ingenious 
suggestions in this second half of Mr. Lathrop’s specula- 
tions, to which I need not refer. 

Here, however, are some extracts describing some of 
the social usages, customs, and conveniences of the world 
as our remote posterity will find it:— 

THE THEATRE OF THE FUTURE. 

Cities and dwelling-places have been voted down as outposts 
er annexesof hell. Libraries were kept in the cities, and enor- 
mous numbersof newly printed duplicate copies of books, ancient 
and modern, were sent out to subscribers, or sent free tu people in 
the country ; or the contents were transmitted to any one, any- 
where, by phonograph and telephone. Similarly, theatrical 
performances were given publicly in every rural district or in 
any private house, by kinetoscope or vitascope, with or without 
words; but this did not at all interfere with the performance 
ef living actors and actresses, who likewise furnished the 
original performance for vitascope reproduction, and were able 
by means of this same invention to give permanent records of 
gesture and expression for the benefit of pupils in the histrionic 
art. Collections of paintings and sculpture, instead of being 
exhibited for a limited time in some one gallery in a city, 
were carried round to all quarters of the outlying regions in 
compact and commodious cars built for the purpose, vastly 
increasing the market for the works of artists. 

Everybody, in short, had civilisation breught to his front 
door, wherever he lived, or within easy reach of his home by 
walking, balloon, or electric bicycle. 

Gas was used almost exclusively for heat; and electricity 
for lighting. 

ARTIFICIAL FOOD AND LEATHER. 

Starch, sugar, and protean substances were made in immense 
quantities by factories on the Amazon, in India, and in Africa, 
from wood fibre, by chemical transformations—the construc- 
tion of the molecules of carbo-hydrates and methods of 
rearranging this construction having been discovered, so that 
no energy was absorbed or given out in the transformation. 
Thus, food of a simple kind was amazingly abundant and 
cheap. Artificial wood, also, was made from compressed 
chloro-cellulose and tale, with a solvent, and disintegrated by 
water under pressure. 

Artificial leather was produced by the electrical fixature of 
nitrogen in carbo-hydrates. Shoes were moulded directly 
from this material, one machine making three hundred pairs 
of shoes in an hour. They were afterwards passed through 
another process to make them flexible, and the porosity of the 
leather was varied to suit different climates, shoes for damp 
climates having large pores and those for dry regions having 
pores that were infinitesimal. 

In respect of health and bodily comfort, a method had been 
perfected of causing new teeth to grow by means of calcareous, 
antisepticised bandages. 

THE NEW MEDICAL 


The wise men of the race had determined that the white 
corpuscles of the blood are the policemen of organised beings 
‘against microbes. By the education of these corpuseles, and 
jnuring them to microbes of every kind, they were made 
eapable of resisting the attacks of the enemy; and even 
chemical poisons were rendered harmless by the training of 
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the white corpuscles. A compound virus had likewise been 
discovered and brought into use, consisting of the weakened 
cultures of rabies, consumption, diphtheria, cholera, splenic 
fever, erysipelas, typhoid, yellow, scarlet, and malarial fever, 
and several other diseases of microbic origin. Children 
received an inoculation with this virus once in seven years, by 
compulsory law; and the diseases. against which it was 
directed had become rare. 
HOW THE WORLD WILL BE GOVERNED. 

Government, too, is now much more satisfactorily conducted, 
by small, efficient, and responsible committees, though on a 
republican plan, instead of by parliaments, congresses, and 
mobs, as of old. The “federation of the world” has been 
achieved. ‘The nations of Europe and Asia, with Africa, in 
their several unions, co-operate with us through a World 
Committee of Twenty; and the fierce light of honour and 
responsibility and watchfulness that beats upon these Twenty 
gives them no chance to fool or prevaricate with the race. 

War is at anend. A single old hulk, now, mounted with a 
telescopic gun, can settle an angry dispute from a distance of 
two score miles. A telescopic cannon sends forth another 
smaller cannon which is protected by a secondary air-chamber 
containing a lesser explosive to counteract the first explosive 
pressure. This cannon, in turn, generates another one, and 
the final cannon discharges upon the doomed point or city a 
bursting projectile which destroys more than could be restored 
in fifty years. 

THE COLORISCOPE. 

Graemantle’s Ithacan villa was a vast establishment, adorned 
with all the magnificence now so easy—diamonds, emeralds, 
and rubies set in the walls for decoration; beautiful wall- 
paintings, tapestries—with amusement rooms for theatrical 
performances, and an Odorifer and Coloriscope. These con- 
trivances were something like church-organs, but filled with 
clever mechanism that produced new effects. The coloriscope 
had innumerable opening and closing shutters that revealed 
different colours in pleasing succession or in union, like that 
of musical chords; and the odorifer was provided with a great 
number of tubes that sent forth delicious and varying per- 
fumes, either singly or in harmonious combination. 


A TELEPHONE TO THE SUN. 

But I was still more interested in the sun-telescope—not far 
away from the house—which was a scheme originated by 
Gladwin. The Society of Futurity had kept it up, but had 
never got any definite results from it. 

It was rigged somewhat like the Mars magnetograph, with 
poles and wires around a large circle, but had a telephone 
receiver attached to it. 

Through this receiver we could hear strange and awful 
moanings, but no one had ever been able to get a definite 
message from it. Zorlin insisted that, according to Kurol 
philosophy, the sun was the abode of lost souls. 

WHICH IS HELL! 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, * that what we regard as 
the main physical force of light, warmth, life and heat is 
Hell?” 

“Yes,” he affirmed. “Why should there be any question 
ab ut it? You earthlings debate as to the existence or non- 
existence of Hell, and there it is, staring you in the face, all 
the time. Of course it warms and cheers you when it shines 
moderately. But you cannot look at it with the naked eye 
without suffering a horrible shock, or even blindness. Are 
not its effects in summer fiendish and intolerable? And when 
it shines too intensely, does it not drive people mad and cause 
epidemics of wrath and suicide? Also it seems quite reason- 
able that malefactors, lost souls from this earth, should be 
utilised by being contributed to that immense combustion 
which gives useful heat and comfort to you here. That 
would be a sort of compensation for the evil they did while 
on this planet.” 

For the end of the story and the rest of Mr. Lathrop’s 
fanciful inventions the reader must turn to the English 
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WHY NOT TRY FOR THE SOUTH POLE? 
A Pugs For AN AnTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


THE Geographical Jowrnaj \for March and the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine both contain much matter relating 
to Dr. Nansen and his journey. In the Scottish Geo- 

graphical Magazine there is a report of the banquet given to 

Nansen in Edinburgh, at which Dr. John Murray made 

an eloquent speech, advocating the despatch of an 

Antarctic Expedition to discover the South Pole. Dr. 

Murray said :— 

I regret that the Fram did not float right across the Pole, 
for then all possible imitators of Nansen’s voyage would, in 
all probability, direct their energies to the Antarctic, where, 
in the future, great discoveries will reward adventurous spirits. 
Observations of all kinds are especially needed in the south for 
comparison with the more numerous ones in the north. In the 
continental land surrounding the north Polar basin we have 
fossil rocks which show that at one time coral reefs and extensive 
forests flourished within the Arctic circle. We wish to know 
if a similar state of matters prevailed within the Antarctic in 
past ages. We wish to know if the continental land of the 
Antarctic lies buried beneath twenty-five miles of ice, as some 
scientific men believe, or, as I think more probable, beneath 
only some two thousand feet of land ice. We wish to know 
how this ice-sheet moves over the land. We wish to know 
whether or not a great anti-cyclonic area covers the South 
Pole corresponding to the low barometric region over the sur- 
rounding: Southern Ocean. We want observations around 
the South Magnetic Pole. We wish to know the circulation 
of the ocean waters around Antarctica at different seasons 
of the year. We wish a fuller knowledge of the marine 
organisms of the Antarctic regions for comparison with those 
in the Arctic. To emphasise the interest of these questions, 
I may state that I have recently drawn up a list of over 
two hundred marine species which are common to both 
the Arctic and Antarctic regions, but so far as we at present 
know these wholly disappear from the shallow and deep water 
of the intervening Tropics. So that we have this curious 
anomaly: the marine fauna and flora of the Arctic and 
Antarctic—although separated from each other as widely as 
the Poles—are yet more closely allied to each other than to 
any other fauna and flora on the surface of the earth. Who 

_ will deny the interest attached to such problems? As a step 
towards their solution we wish a British Antarctic Naval 
Expedition to sound out the great Southern Ocean, to lay down 
the contour lines of the Antarctic continent, and to carry out 
researches in various directions. Were a party of men, like 
Nansen’s, landed at Cape Adair, in Victoria Land, they would 
probably travel to the Pole, and return in a single season. To 
comprehend the existing distribution of, phenomena on the 
surface of our globe we must know the past history of the 
Polar regions. The possession of such information might give 
a great impetus to the inteMectual development of future 
generations. , 

MR. BORCKGREVINCK’S PROPOSALS. 


_ In the Strand Magazine for April Mr. Borckgrevinck, 
who has recently returned from an attempt to pierce the 
mystery which surrounds the Southern Pole, writes an 
article which describes his experiences. Mr. Borck- 
grevinck is full of hope that he will be able to do great 
things, both for natural history and for commerce, if he 
is only able to resume his exploration of the Antarctic 
Continent, which he thinks is twice the size of Australia. 
The need for some such exploration he explains as 
follows :— 

On South Victoria Land, 2,500 miles south of Australia, or 
as far from that British Colony as New York is from Liver- 
pool, lies the yet undiscovered South Magnetic Pole, the 
culminating point of terrestrial magnetism in the south. Ina 
country like Australia, the want of meteorological observation 
within the Antarctic Circle is keenly felt. The good and 
bad times in the Australian Colonies are, so to say, entirely 
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dependent upon the foresight of the weather. When drought 
or floods set in, the Australian squatters may in one season 
lose more than what has been gained during a lifetime. Although 
the Government Meteorologist of Queensland, Mr. Clements 
Wragge, has greatly increased the sources from which he 
draws his well-known reliable weather prophecies, by the 
erection of a meteorological station on Mount Wellington, in 
Tasmania, he himself confesses that his work cannot achieve 
its full. value until news from the Antarctic Circle enables 
him to finish the construction of the weather isotherms and 
isobars for the latitudes between 50° and 80° south. 


Mr. Borckgrevinck proposes next year to take out with 
him twelve efficient men for the purpose of exploration 
and investigation :— 

I propose to land at Cape Adair, with an adequate outfit of 
instruments, provisions, dogs, and sledges, and to establish my 
winter quarters at that spot. Semi-globular huts constructed 
on the Eskimo principle, and built out of hardwood, will be 
taken with us for the purpose of sheltering my staff, and also 
some live stock, which [ intend to take with me. As soon as 
the provisions and implements of the main camp have been 
landed, the vessel will proceed southwards with its crew, 
myself, and three of my staff, if possible, as far as 76° S., 
where my companions and I will be landed (all must neces- 
sarily be snowshoe runners), with our instruments, dogs, 
sledges, and provisions, and other necessaries for the: inland 
journey towards the South Magnetic Pole. If I succeed in 
landing on Victoria Land at that latitude, I shall have to 
cross about ten degrees of longitude in a westerly direction to 
reach the place where the South Magnetic Pole (according to 
dip-compass observations) ought to be situated in lat. 75° 5’ S., 
long. 150° E., or about 150 English miles; the longitudes at 
76° 8. being about 15 miles apart, In my opinion the great 
southern continent is the Greenland of the south, with just as 
many possibilities. In zoological direction I expect great 
discoveries to be made, especially on the Victoria Continent 
itself. So far we know that the Antarctic Circle is the home 
of fish, whales, seals, and birds of the most widely differing 
kinds, but undoubtedly there are also in those regions hitherto 
unknown mammals. I hope to have covered the distance 
inland and back in two months, in which time I shall have 
made the necessary magnetic observations, and again join the 
camp at Cape Adair before the Antarctic winter sets in. My 
scientific staff at Cape Adair will meanwhile have been 
occupied in exploring the. Bay at Victoria Land, in taking 
deep-water soundings, investigating the fjords, and in 
collecting specimens of the fauna and flora, besides making 
pendulum observations, taking meteorological data, etc. 





In the Geographical Journal for March there is an 
elaborate paper by Mr. Vaughan Cornish describing the 
formation of sand-dunes. Every one has seen the 
ripples on the sea-sand made by the wind. Mr. Cornish 
describes how they are formed, and explains the way in 
which the same law that governs their production 
creates the great undulations in the Sahara and 
Arabian deserts. 

Txose who desire to form an intelligent estimate as to 
the way in which public schools are managed by repre- 
sentatives of the people in the United States will find 
what they want in the Hducational Review for March. 
Mr. J. C. Boykin, in a paper entitled “ The Organisation 
of City School Boards,” explains the different systems 
which Americans arrange for the education of their 
children. There are many points in the paper which are 
full of suggestion to those who are endeavouring to 
elaborate improvements in our existing system of educa- 
tion. The table at the end of the paper.gives particulars, 
under twelve different heads, as to how School Boards 
are elected and financed in the twenty-three eities of the 
Union which have more than 200,000 population. 
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EADING RTICLES 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF THE ANIMALS. 
From A SoctoLoaistic Pornt or VIEW. 

In Kringsjaa (February 28 and March 15) there is an 
interesting article under the above heading by Dr. Sigurd 
Ibsen. The French sociologist Letourneau, he says, 
quotes a remark, made by one of the writers of his own 
country, to the effect that the beautiful is simply an 
excess of the useful, and adds, on his own account, that 
in the same way it may be said that reproduction is 
simply an excess of nourishment. That this is the case 
may readily be observed amongst the simpler organisms. 
A superfluity of nourishment occurs which, after having 
brought the anatomical elements to their greatest compass, 
must vent itself and bring about new elements. As 
long as these new elements can find place in the 
original organism, and this has not yet reached the 
highest development consistent with its nature, the 
result will only be an added growth. But when the 
limit has been reached that cannot be overstepped, then 
reproduction occurs, and the organism is divided into 
two. It ceases to be one by doubling itself, and so 
causing two organisms. 

But reproduction amongst the higher orders of nature 
is not the merely mechanical process it is amongst the 
lowest, and Dr. Ibsen’s article is intended to explain 
human emotions by comparing them with those of 
the animals, to which they bear a closer resemblance 
than many think. You will not find, of course, a 
Faust and Gretchen, a Romeo and Juliet in the 
animal world, but you will find, nevertheless, amongst 
many of the four-footed and of the feathered, a 
refinement in erotic habits that many humans have not 
reached yet. You will find amongst the females the 
same coquetry and modesty combined that we humans 
love in our women-folk—amongst the larks, indeed, a 
bold and forward she would never find a mate—and 
amongst the males the same combative instincts, the 
same desire to win, by bravery or by devotion, the love of 
the chosen one. The taste for beautiful effect, for 
symmetry and for grace, you will find developed strongly 
in the bird of paradise, which builds an enchanting little 
pleasure-house of grass and pretty shells and flowers and 
berries where, amongst kindred spirits, it may meet and 
court its mate. 

Amongst what one may term the polygamic class of 
animals we learn that, as with us, the devotion and 
beautiful self-denial is all on the side of the female—this 
especially amongst the Ilamas—who would and does 
give her life in vain effort to save her wounded mate 
from the hunter, while he at sight of danger instantly 
rushes off and leaves her to her fate. Polygamy is solely 
practised amongst such animals as are sociably inclined, 
that is, live in herds or swarms, or where the females 
far exceed the males in number. Many birds are strictly 
monogamic; eagles, ravens, doves, and many others 
belong to this class, while geese and throstles are models 
to many of our own good married folk. Parrots, 
especially, are devoted for life to their mates, one species, 
indeed, being called the inseparables, for they never leave 
each other for a moment, and widowhood means death. 

As regards reproduction, it is noticeable that the lower 
the animal the greater its fecundity and the less its care 
of offspring, and human natality shows an analogous 
result. Paternal love amongst animals is rare, but we have 
abundant proof that even with us paternal love is simply 
the resudt of culture. In the animal world the father is 
little short of a nuisance. Exceptions, to be sure, will 
be found amongst the feathered species, where the devoted 
male will feed and help his mate and teach his offspring 
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later on to fly or swim. So with humans. But if in 
the animal world paternal love is rare, filial love is 
rarer still. Culture has need of it, but nature has not. 


THE McKINLEY EYE. 

Ir would seem from an interesting article by Mr. Chap- 
man in Our Day for March, that Mr. McKinley 
resembles Mr. Gladstone in possessing a marvellous eye. 
The following description of the McKinley eye is some- 
what amusing :— 

McKinley is five feet seven and three-quarters high “in 
his stockings.” And I was repaid for the loss of my boyish 
hope to stand five feet ten at least, when I looked straight into 
those wonderful eyes of McKinley. They are his power. It is 
because of their fire that no photographer nor painter has ever 
been able to show him as he is. No portrait among the 
hundreds that are current is a good likeness even of his form, 
or face, or features. The two which appear in this number of 
Our Day are the favourites of his friends. They show his high 
brow with shaggy arches, his firm chin, fortified by the square 
jaws and high cheek bones, which reveal his Scotch ancestry. 
‘They show the strong, enterprising nose and tender lines of 
mouth and lip, which betray sympathy and emotion. But all 
of these features in the many portraits are ever in repose, and 
Mr. McKinley, waking and thinking, is never in repose. His 
solid figure, no less than his face, is capable of expression. 
Too compact and closely knit to be called stout, and yet too 
robust to be lithe, he moves, nevertheless, across the room with 
a swing and energy that is graceful and strong. But after all 
it is the eye, his kindly but luminous eagle eye, which fasci- 
nates me. It has not that metallic lustre of pride, nor the 
fixed scrutiny of cunning, but a flaming brilliancy which tells 
that there are soul fires burning within and behind it. It is 
penetrating but not piercing, and its penetration appears to 
occupy itself with a wide horizon. 

In the same number there is a description of 
Mr. McKinley’s home life, from which it would seem 
that Mr. McKinley.looks after his wife as carefully as 
Mrs. Gladstone looks after her husband :— 

No matter what the occasion has been—whether engaged 
on his response. to the notification committee, or in 
composing that other chaste and historic gem of State 
papers, his letter of acceptance, or greeting the advance 
committee and spokesmen of a huge delegation, or enjoying a 
quiet evening smoke while surrounded by friends and neigh- 
bours, no matter how intense the application, how imperative 
the requirements of the occasion, how important the demands 
upon his time, the least call from Mrs, McKinley, the summons 
of a servant, or any slight sound that, undetected by those 
about him, reached his ears as indicative that his wife wanted 
his presence or was not properly attended, instantly caused him 
to drop anything or everything under consideration and rush to 
her side. A thousand times I have seen him spring from his 
chair with an almost startling speed of movement to those not 
accustomed to his ever watchful care. It has always been 
impossible for those who knew him best to escape the convic- 
tion that with William McKinley his every action made plain 
the fact that first and above everything else in his mind was 
the comfort and happiness of his wife. 

The editor of Our Day is very well satisfied with the 
religious views of the new President, as may be seen 
from the following extract from his interview :— 

“It gave the Christian people of the country great cheer,” 
I remarked, “to read in one of your early speeches last 
summer that you ascribed to God the power of making or 
unmaking our plans and purposes, and that, after all, we must 
rely upon Him for succour and counsel.” 

“I remember that remark exactly,” he answered. “We 
need God as individuals, and we need Him as a people. Don’t 
you remember the speech I once delivered—I think it was at 
Cleveland—before the Christian Endeavour Convention. My 
subject was, ‘This is a Christian Nation.’ That speech con- 
tains my views on this question.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 
A Visit To tHe Treasure Hovse IN THE PALACE. 


Mr. J. H. Fraser, one of-three Commissioners of 
Travel who are now cycling round the world, con- 
tributes to the April English Illustrated Magazine from 
Teheran an interesting description of the present Shah of 
Persia. His name is Muzafer-ed-Din-Shah, and he seems 
to be a very inoffensive person, spending much of his 
time on the hills, shooting, or pottering about his garden. 
in a pea-jacket and a pair of Scotch tweed trousers, taking 
photographs. He is an exceedingly nervous man, but he 
does not seem to be afraid of admitting cycling corre- 
spondents to inspect the treasures of his palace. Mr. 
Fraser says that he.saw the Peacock throne, the value of 
which is estimated between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000, 
and he also saw the globe of the world made by the late 
Shah, of 75 Ibs. of pure gold, and 51,000 precious stones. 
The sea is made of emeralds, Persia of turquoises, India 
of amethysts, Africa of rubies, and England and France 
of diamonds. The Shah is a Turk, but has no sympathy 
with the great assassin of Constantinople. Unlike his 
father, who drank a couple of bottles of port wine every 
night, he never touches wine, and is said to be unpopular 
with his subjects because he does not treat them with the 
severity with which they are accustomed. 


HIS EVERYDAY LIFE. 


Mr. Fraser gives the following account of the Shah’s 
daiiy life :— 

He rises early, performs his devotions, has a piece of thin, 
pasty Persian bread and a glass of sweetened tea. Then at 
about eight o’clock he receives his Ministers. He is slovenly 
in habit, and walks up and down the room with his slippers 
flip-flapping ; indeed, the story goes that the reason he parted 
with his first wife was because she constantly complained he 
did not wash himself. He dictates dozens of letters, hears 
despatches read, consults authorities, attends minutely to every 
detail of business. This continues for six hours at a stretch. 

Then he has his breakfast. All the food is carefully: pre- 
pared, and a prince of the royal blood is responsible that no 
tricks are played. Every dish as it is sent from the kitchen 
is sealed, and the seals are broken in the Shah’s presence. 
The Shah, according to etiquette, eats alone. Formerly he 
squatted, and ate from a big tray placed on the floor. But 
since coming to Teheran he has been persuaded to sit upon a 
mattress, and eat from a table about a foot high. At first a 
chintz cloth was on the table; but he was told it would be 
much nicer if he had a white cloth, and so a white cloth is 
now used. Between fifty and sixty dishes are served, but his 
Majesty only touches two or three. First he will eat greased 
rice, followed, possibly, by a chicken, or some grilled morsels 
of mutton, laid between two sheets of thin bread; and then, 
as desert, maybe a citron in syrup—quite the ordinary Persian 
fare. Knives and forks are things unknown at Court, and the 
king eats everything with his fingers—greased rice, mutton, 
and fruit. His favourite delicacy is marrow. During break- 
fast extracts from European papers, chiefly French, are read 
tothe Shah. He takes a keen interest in European politics, and 
frequently in conversation about his own Government he will 
ask: “ Now.what would the Queen of England do in such a 
case?” 

FOND OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Following breakfast the Shah probably has an hour’s sleep, 
and then, after some glasses of tea, he will amuse himself 
with working a little telegraph instrument, playing - back- 
gammon with his Ministers—who are careful not to win— 
setting and resetting plants in the gardens, or taking photo- 
graphs. I have seen a number of photographs taken by his 
Majesty, and some are really excellent. Besides, he has a 
positive mania to be taken in every conceivable attitude and 
dress. He has even been photographed in bed. I have seen 
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photographs of his Majesty in uncomfortable Prussian military 
attire, and even in the garb of an English curate! 

He is very moderate in the matter of wives. He has 
not more than sixty ladies in his harem, who have borne 
him four sons and twenty-three daughters. When his 
predecessor died, there were one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty ladies in his seraglio. His medical man is 
an Englishman. He shrinks from going to Europe 
eg of sea-sickness, but he would dearly like to go to 

ndia, 





How to Deal with Habitual Drunkards. 


A Lonpon Police Magistrate, writing in the North 
American Review for March, on the subject of “ Drink 
and Drunkenness in London,” pleads strongly in favour 
of legislation on the recommendations of Mr. Wharton's 
Committee in 1893. He tells the story of Jane Cakebread 
and Tottie Fay, and thinks that nofhing can be done 
unless there is some legislation and more education. He 
quotes the following summary of the suggestions made 
by Mr. Wharton’s Committee, which he would gladly see 
embodied in law :— 

(1). That power should be given for the compulsory commit- 
ment to a retreat of persons coming within the definition of an 
habitual drunkard, as laid down in the (English) Act of 1890, 
on the application of their relatives or friends, or other persons 
interested in their welfare, such application to be made to any 
Judge of the High Court, County Court Judge, Stipendiary 
Magistrate, or Justice sitting in Quarter or Petty Sessions, 
who shall decide on the propriety of the application. (2.) That 
reformatory institutions should be provided, aided by con- 
tributions from imperial and local funds, towards the cost 
of their building and maintenance (as in the case of 
existing reformatories and industrial institutions for jnvenile 
offenders), for the reception and detention of oriminal habitual 
drunkards, who might be subjected to.iess rigorous discipline 
than -in existing prisons and to the. performance of such 
labours as may be prescribed. (3.) That magistrates should 
have the power to commit to such reformatory institutions for 
lengthened periods with or without previous punishment or 
imprisonment habitual drunkards (a) who.come within the 
action of the criminal law: (6) who fail to find required 
sureties and recognizances; (¢) who have been brought up for 
breach of such recognizances; (d) who are proved guilty of 
ill-treatment or negloct of their wives and families; (e) who 
have been convicted of drunkenness three or more times 
within the previous twelve months. 

It seems to be generally agreed amongst the witnesses who 
were examined by the Committee that it was quite hopeless to 
effect the cure of a habitual drunkard within a less period 
than twelve months. 


Young Israel is a journal for Jewish youth, the first 
number of which was published in March, at 2d. In the 
article entitled “ Purim Notes,” by Israel Abrahams, it 
is interesting to learn that on the feast of Purim the 
Jews were accustomed to act plays. For instance, they 
translated Racine’s “ Esther” and acted it with gorgeous. 
scenery. They also wrote original plays.of their own, 
parodies of the Bible, and even prayers. The Jews used 
to dress themselves up as if for a fancy dress ball, and 
play humorous scenes and parodies from the play 
“ Esther,” in the communial hall set apart for such pur- 

Mr. Simon describes Mr. F. D. Mocatta as one of 
the Princes in Israel. The Rev. Francis Cowen transcribes 
and arranges an old Hebrew melody of Purim for Young 
Israel. The “Young Israel League,” which it is pro- 
posed to found, exacts from each member three pledges : 
(1) to be true to my religion ;, (2) to perform one kind 
act every day; (3) to protect and be kind to all animals. 
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“OUR SPLENDID PAUPERS.” 


Tae. Cost or Tuer Country Houses. 


Owe of the most interesting articles I have read for a 
long time is that which Mr. Cornish contributes to the 
April Oornhill, on “ The Cost of Country Houses.” He gives 
aimass:of information which I heartily wish I had had 
at’my fingers’ ends when I was writing “The Splendid 
Paupers,” a book which, by-the-bye, oddly enough, seems 
to have met with much greater vogue in Germany than 
in this country. Only the other day I received an 
intimation that it was appearing again as a feuilleton in 
several German newspapers under the title of ‘“ The 
Yellow Man.” This, however, by the way. 

THE NUMBER OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 
~*Mr. Cornish calculates that there are 900 country 
houses, in addition to the royal palaces in England as 
well as in Scotland. Of these, 640’ belong to the third 
category, which consists of those worked by a minimum 
staff of 5|0 men: There are 200 of the second magnitude 
employing from 90 to 170 men. There are 60 of the 
first magnitude who maintain from 200 to more than 
600 men in the performance of work other than indus- 
trial ‘or agricultural, in the employment of the owner. 
Mr. Cornish then enters into particulars as to the 
persons employed in certain country houses. 
THE PERMANENT STAFF, 

‘Here; for instance, are the particulars of a staff main- 
tained ‘at a house in Suffolk, of whom 156 were employed 
dutside the house and only seventeen indoors :— 


Indoors » #« os «» 17 | Carpenters 7 
Stable... be -- 16 | Painters. .. 3 
Keepers and night men.. 16 Engineers S 
Warreners «vas «4 | Home farm 38 
Parks and lakes., 10 | ‘Brick kilns ah « 9 
Gardeners: ’ a « (/40'| Bricklayers “i i ei 
Lodgekeepers. .. -- 38) Wheelwrights ., reid 
Cdl ti esscrcesion Bh overt 

Total ., -. 178 


This list does not include any of the women ‘servants. 
The total wages fund for men alone’ was £8,000 per 
annum. “Mr. Cornish then takes us in rotation through 
the-various items of expense connected with a country 
house. 

DEER PARKS AND GARDENS. 

The déer ‘park, he says, is very’ expensive, chiefly on 
account of the high walls necessary to keep the deer 
within bounds. Thé cost of making roads is’ very heavy, 
the trees require careful fencing, and a small deer park 
with 300 deer will cost at least £750 per annum to keep 
up.’ The gardens-are much more expensive. The 
minimum’ staff-is five men forthe glass houses and 
fifteen in gardens, but it would not be difficult to name 
200 liotses in which the garden staff varies from twenty- 
five to forty. The minimum’ cost of a staff of fifteen 
would ‘be over £1,100 a year. Of course it costs much 
more when you come to glass houses, such as those at 
Welbeck,—where,; by-the-bye, the kitchen gardens cover 
thirty-two acres—and there are glass houses for tropical 
fruits, vines, figs, palms, roses, rhododendrons, carnations, 
ete:, and a peach house 240 yards long, and an apricot 
house still larger. The stables, too, are always wanting 
repairs. 

kong: HOW THE STAFF ARH EMPLOYED. ° 

Here is. another table giving the number of persons 
employed, including women, in what Mr. Cornish regards 
as a second-class; house :—’ 
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Total men. Women. 

Gardens.—1 head gardener and 25 men . 26 
Parks, lakes, and woods.—l1 forester and 

11 men ( d é P} 4 at 12 
Roads, walls; and quarries ©.) . ‘ 9 
Stables. — Stud groom; 2 coachmen, 4 

grocms, 4 helpers, and pad groom é 12 
Laundry.—5 women and 1 man... : 1 5 
Home farm.—1 bailiff, 3 cowmen, 1 shep- 

herd, 2 carters, 8 labourers . . , 15 
Workmen (these also do repairs on the 

estate).—6 carpenters, 3 masons, 3 pain- 

ters, 2 tilers, 3 plumbers, 2 engineers, 

1 timekeeper, 1 clerk of ‘the works : 21 


Game.—1 head‘keeper and 8'keepers 9 
House.—Men, all departments : . 13 
Women, all departments 21 


es 


Totals . 118 26 


When you come to the house itself, there are endless 
repairs. ‘To repaint a single large room costs sometimes 
£50, while the roofs are a never ending source of expendi- 
ture. 

HOW THE PUBLIC BENEFIT. 


After going through all these particulars; which cer- 
tainly render it easy to understand both the splendour 
and the pauperism of our landed classes, he sums up the 
advantages in which the public share in having a great 
country house in their vicinity. 

A park.—Open usually, sometimes on certain days only. 

Woods.—To walk and picnic in, and in return plenty of 
mischief and orange peel. 

Flower gardens.—‘ Grounds,” walks, terraces, and lawns 
open on stated days. 

A golf ground. 

One or two cricket grounds. 

A parish club (for the village). 

Five or six. football grounds at nominal rents, 
big towns in the North.) 

A skating rink. 

A curling pond (in the North). 

A rifle range. 

One or two churches restored. 

One or more schools maintained. 

Old castles and abbeys in the grounds kept from further 
ruin and open for visitors 1 gid 

A picture gallery. 

A collection of furniture good enough for South Kensington. 

Bric-a-brac (ditto). 

One proprietor maintains a racecourse for his tenants and 
neighbours to run their horses; others a natural history 
museum ; Colonel Pitt Rivers a reconstructed British village. 
Lord Craven keeps the great White Horse in order, and the 
whole of the hill is at the visitors’ disposal. The list could ‘be 
extended to any length. 

The historical monuments kept in order gratis by the owners 
of the big houses must number many hundreds.: Probably the 
finest and most costly is Haddon Hall. This, perhaps the 
finest. Tudor house in England, which would’ let for £3,000 
per annum, is maintained in perfect repair and kept furnished, 
though never occupied, for other people to go and look at, by 
the Duke of Rutland, who also maintains a house of the first 
magnitude—Belvoir Castle. These are among the more 
obvious advantages of our “country houses” to the public. 


(These near 





The Ludgate. 

* THe Ludgate continues to publish portraits with 
sketches of the leading black-and-white artists of to-day. 
The rest of the number is made up of the usual miscel- 
lany of fiction, pictures, and very light articles... The 
House of Norfolk is selected as the subject. of the pieture 
gallery from generation to generation. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE DEADLY TRADE OF MATCHMAKING. 
EVIDENCE FROM FRANCE. 

M. Maairor, of the Academy of Medicine, begins a 
series of ‘“‘ Unhealthy Industries”. in the first March 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes with a paper on 
the manufacture of matches. The idea may have been 
suggested to M. Magitot by Mr. R. H. Sherard’s striking 
series of articles on “The White Slaves of England,” 
which lately appeared in Pearson’s Magazine. However 
that may be, it is peculiarly éasy for a Briton, or indeed 
a person of any nationality, who has suffered from the 
badness of the average French box of matches, to under- 
stand that their manufacture must be a remarkably 
insalubrious occupation. 


WORSE THAN IN ENGLAND. 


The state of affairs with regard to dangerous trades in 
France is many degrees worse than it is in England, 
though, as has been amply proved, we have no reason to 
be especially pleased with ourselves in the matter. In 
France they have no Factory and Workshops’ Act, but 
they have a law, passed in 1874, to protect women and 
children. M. Magitot, however, explains that the workers 
in the great majority of dangerous trades in France are 
more or less efficiently protected, owing to the progress 
of science and the application of various mechanical 
inventions. The manufacture of matches, however, still 
remains in the category of deadly foccupations. It is 
curious that the first matches, invented by Kammerer 
@Etringen, of Wurtemberg, contained no phosphorus. 
They were made,of chlorate of potash, sulphur of 
antimony, and gum. They were not very popular until 
he conceived'the bright idea of substituting phosphorus 
for the sulphur of antimony, though even then the 
chlorate of potash in the mixture with which the matches 
were tipped produced so many explosions and conflagra- 
tions that their use was absolutely forbidden for several 
years in certain States of Germany. Gradually the pro- 
portion of chlorate of potash was reduced, and finally it 
was abandoned altogether. Drs. Boettger of Frankfort 
and Preschel of Vienna substituted nitrate of potash and 
peroxide of manganese. 

PHOSPHORISM. 

In 1845 Peligot introduced these changes into French 
matches, which immediately began to drive their German 
rivals out of the field. But it is time to consider the 
matchmakers and their troubles. The white phosphorus 
used in the manufacture of the modern match is extremely 
dangerous to handle. It is volatile; that is, it gives off 
acrid and irritating exhalations, which, when absorbed 
by the workpeople, remain in the blood and in the bodily 
tissues, and produce the disease known as phosphorism. 
A worker suffering from this disease is pale, anzmic, 
and thin, his skin has a special tint, and the odour of 
phosphorus can be detected even in his breath. Worse 
than that, this deadly drug promotes in some mysterious 
way the evacuation from the body of those mineral salts 
which are necessary to maintain the bones in good 
condition. The withdrawal of these salts produces in 
time that frightful disease which the English match-girls 
call “ phossy-jaw,” and which amounts to nothing short 
of the destruction of the bones of the face. Such is the 
deadly work of the white phosphorus, which neverthe- 
less remains incomparably the best material for the 
manufacture of matches. 


PHOSPHORUS RED AND WHITE. 


Dr. Schrotter, of Vienna, has obtained a red phos- 
phorus which, though producing matches greatly 
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inferior to those made with the white kind, nevertheless 
has the signal virtue of being quite harmless to the 
people who handle it. Half a century ago the manu- 
facture of matehes spread with great rapidity over the 
continent of Europe, aided, of course, by the complete 
absence of any sort of restrictions or system of inspection. 
Naturally the great surgeons of Germany, Austria, and 
France turned their attention to the morbid symptoms 
quickly developed by the unfortunate workers, but they 
could find no real cure. The obvious but somewhat 
drastie remedy of doing without phosphorus altogether 
naturally did not commend itself to the “ trade.” France 
in 1872, principally for the sake of the revenue, made 
the manufacture of matches a State monopoly, which was 
made over toa company. Various elaborate protective 
measures for the makers were insisted upon, but they 
were empirical, and were found in practice to be abso- 
lutely useless, At length, in 1888, when the concession 
of the French company expired, a group of Deputies 
resolved to secure the complete abandonment of the white 
phosphorus. They apparently succeeded, inasmuch as 
they carried the Chamber with them, but the sale of the 
matches went on just the same. Some years afterwards 
a prize of 50,000 francs was offered for the discovery of 
a better match without phosphorus. i 
WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

All kinds of inventions were eagerly offefed to the 
technical commission appointed by the Government. 
The proposed matches were all more or less explosive. 
Some lighted with a loud report, others scattered a 
shower of sparks, while others emitted noxious ahd acrid 
fumes which collected in a thick cloud. One inventor 
even used dynamite in’ making his match. Of course 
the Commission could recommend none of these 
extraordinary and alarming productions, and for a 
time nothing was done. ‘Then M. Doumer took 
office, inspected the match factories, was horrified 
with what he saw, and announced that they must be 
closed. But this radical reform was withdrawn, as 
the workers themselves did not wish to lose~ their 
means of livelihood. There is: the whole difficulty in a 
nutshell. What, then, is to:-be.done? Practically there 
are three proposed: solutions: (1) the legal’ prohibition 
of white phosphorus; (2) the substitution of machines 
for human workers; (3) the adoption of hygienic 
measures. Of these the first is radically impossible, at 
present at any rate. As to the second, certainly 
machinery is being more’ and more used in the trade, 
but it seems that the removal of defective matches can 
only be accomplished by hand. .The danger of this 
process may, however, be greatly minimised by complete 
and continuous ventilation, The third solution is per- 
haps the most practically hopeful, for it is found that 
the evils of the trade are sensibly lessened by. the 
provision of large and airy factories, thoroughly venti- 
lated by machinery, and by the employment only of abso- 
lutely healthy workpeople. 


EnetisH electrical engineers who are at present 
engaged in considering how best they can introduce the 
overhead wire for driving electric tram-cars in our cities, 
will read with interest Mr. Benjamin Willard’s paper on 
“ Modern Overhead Trolley Road Construction,” which is 
published in Cassier’s Magazine for’ March. ‘Trolléys 
require 104 poles to the mile. A wood pole lasts twelve 
years; a steel pole twenty-four. The.steel poles are 
dearer in the end. Another interesting. article in the 
same magazine is Sir Douglas Fox’s.account of “ Twenty~ 
five Years of Engineering Progress.” §...0.0) 00000000, i 
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“BACK TO CHRIST!” 
Is 17. Possrste? By Epwarp CAIrRD. ‘ 
In the New World for March, Dr. Edward Caird, of 
Balliol College, Oxford, discusses the interesting question 
as to how far it is possible to dissever the historical 
Christ: of the Gospels from Christianity as it has been 
evolved in the course of the centuries. 
WE CAN NEITHER GET BACK TO THE FIRST CENTURY— 
Dr. Caird notes with sympathy the cry which has been 
raised in many quarters “ Back to Christ!” It has been 
a kind of Crusade, he says, which is destined to be as 
ee apg as the Crusades of the Middle Ages. As 
the first Crusaders, when they had conquered the 
Saracens, had taken possession— 
of the sacred soil and possessed themselves of the tomb of 
Christ, had to learn the lesson of the text, “He is not here: 
he is risen,’ the new Crusaders, who are striving to give us 
back Christ as he was in the flesh, will have to learn it also. 
For two things, I think, are obvious: in the first place, that, 
after all our effort, we can only make a far-off approximation 
to the impression of actuai contact. We cannot live in the 
first century, and revive the thousand details of a life that has 
passed away. 
—NOR ESCAPE FROM THE NINETEENTH. 

If we could translate ourselves into the past, we should not 
get from it what we wish, except as interpreted by all those 
experiences, all those controversies and conflicts of the subse- 
quent time, from which we seck to escape,—controversies and 
conflicts of thought and life which could not be present to the 
mind of Jesus or to his disciples, but which have been evolved 
in the effort to work out the ideas which they expressed. 

CHRIST AS AN IDEA. 

If we reject this method and admit that Christ must be inter- 
preted to us by that which sprang from him, by the whole 
impression which he made upon his own and the immediately 
succeeding generation,—and it is in this way that I think 
we must take him, if we are to regard him as the centre of our 
religion—we cannot draw lines of division anywhere; we 
must regard him as living in and through his Church, and 
revealing himself more and more fully in it. We must treat 

~him as in a sense an idea, or, if you like asa spirit, which 
‘finds new organs for itself in every generation, and which 
through these organs is continually developing new powers, 
and assimilating new elements of human life. We must, to 
use the expression of Tennyson, look to “the Christ that is, 
and the Christ that is to be,” as much as to the Christ that has 
been, as the centre of our hopes for humanity. 
HOW WE SHOULD BELIEVE IN CHRIST. 

It is not “Christ after the flesh” that we want; and, if 
not, it is better we should find him in the many varied and 
changing, even if it be imperfect, forms of goodness that we 
see around us, Above all, it is better that we find him in the 
long struggle of the Church—meaning by the Church all 
those who have been animated by his spirit—to overcome the 
world, and in the long development of the Christian idea, 
partly by rejection, partly by assimilation of other ideas. In 
short, the true attitude for thought which the modern Christian 
should adopt, is to look upon his religion, not simply as loyalty 
to a Master in whom was once for all revealed all that he seeks 
to attain, but as adherence to a living principle which is work- 
ing in the lives of himself and others, stimulating the develop- 
ment of new powers in humanity, freeing men from themselves, 
taking grudges and fears out of their hearts, and binding them 
together in a new solidarity of life. 

NO CHRIST WITHOUT CHRISTIANITY. 

I deprecate the thought of separating Christ from the whole 
moyement of life which he initiated. There are some writers 
who are so zealous against the idea of a Christianity without 
Christ, that they are in danger of teaching a Christ without 
Ohristianity.. But if there is a risk of losing individual men 
in ideas, there is even greater risk in not recognising that the 
individual is what he is to us, ofily as the organ of a spirit or 

' principle which cannot be expressed in any one individual life, 
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even the highest, and that, as Christ himself is said to have 
taught, one means whereby the individual subserves this spirit 
is by his own departure: “If I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you.” If Christ’ could not live in his 
Church till he ceased to be a present individual teacher of his 
disciples, it follows that we should not serve Christianity if, by 
any process of historical inquiry, we could make Christ live for: 
ourselves again in all his fashion as a man. 


GOD AS THE IDEAL OF MAN. 

In the New World for March, Mr. Francis C. Lowell, 
who calls his article “ God as the Ideal of Man,” asserts. 
emphatically “that the normal content of man’s know- 
ledge of God is man’s own ideal.” Yet “God and man’s 
ideal are not the same, but only seem to be the same ” :-— 

God, the unconscious ideal of the Hebrew, became in Christ 
the conscious ideal of the Christian and so became his model. 
It is plain that the doctrine of the Incarnation does not offer a 
complete solution of the problem of God’s relation to man; 
rather does it state the problem in simpler terms. 

CHRIST AS A REALISED IDEAL. 

To the Christian world, Christ became the realised ideal— 
a man who should be followed, imitated, taken for a model. 
The Imitatio Christi could hardly have been entitled Imitatio- 
Det without blasphemy, and yet, unless Christ be God, he can 
hardly be «a perfect exemplar. However imperfectly followed, 
that he has been the model of civilised man for more than 
fifteen centuries cannot be denied. The field of his influence 
was extended from the little towns of Palestine to include 
Athens and Alexandria and Rome. Christ realised the ideal 
of artists and philosophers and statesmen, as he had realised 
that of peasants and religious enthusiasts. Then civilisation 
seemed to perish in one long-drawn-out catastrophe, and fierce, 
unlettered tribesmen, unfamiliar alike with Hebrew religion: 
and Greek metaphysics and Roman law, swept over Europe- 
Christ became their ideal, in some cases before they had felt 
other influences of civilisation. 

TOT HOMINES TOT CHRISTI. 

It has been siid that men’s ideas of Christ soon became: 
strangely distorted, and that the being they tried to follow 
was not the Christ of history. Had he appeared the same to 
all men, to the Greek as to the Hebrew, to the Goth as to the 
Roman, it is certain that Christianity would have been con- 
fined to some one race. The ideals of St. Paul and of St. John 
the Evangelist, of Arius and of Athanasius, of Gregory the Great 
and of Bede, of Hildebrand and of St. Francis, of Calvin and 
of Servetus, of John Knox and of Archbishop Laud, of 
St. Francis Xavier and of the Apostle Eliot, of Jonathan 
Edwards and of Channing, differed greatly. To them all 
Christ’s attributes did not seem the same, but he did realise 
their several ideals. If Christ realised the ideal of the best 
men of a given age, he was to them God incarnate, though 
that ideal to our later vision seems imperfect. Imperfect 
knowledge of.God implies imperfect appreciation of his mani- 
festation in the flesh. 

THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

What, then, are we to think of the future of Christianity 7 
The question cannot be answered directly, but it may perhaps 
be stated in simpler terms. The persistence of Christianity 
means the persistence of Christ as the ideal of mankind. So 
long as he is to us the perfection of humanity, God present in 
the flesh, so long Christianity must endure, whatever be 
thought or believed of his birth, death, resurrection and 
miracles. If, however, he becomes to us merely a teacher of 
truth and error—the former considerably preponderating—and 
an example—of much good and some little evil—we may still 
call ourselves Christians, as men have called themselves 
Wesleyans or Benedictines, but Christianity, as the word has 
been used for eighteen hundred years, has ceased to be. 

If Christ satisfies our own ideal, we need not be troubled 
because in time past he has algo satisfied an ideal which we 
believe ourselves to have outgrown. If Christ does not satisfy 
our ideal to-day, I fail to see that his relation to our ancestors 
can make us Christians. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


FICTION IN THE BIBLE; 
Or, Proressor Briaas oN ScRIPTURAL ROMANCES. 


Proressor Briacs, in the North American Revieiv 
for March, contributes an article entitled “ Works of 
the Imagination in the Old Testament.” It is an 
interesting exposition of views which a few years ago 
would have been described as rank infidelity. Professor 
Briggs points out that the Old Testament is a whole 
literature, that this literature is only partially historical, 


‘and that it contains at least half-a-dozen books which 


ave unmistakably as much works of the imagination as 
“Hamlet” or “ Prometheus Unbound.” 


THREE POEMS, THREE PARABLES. 

He says :— 

Hebrew literature presents us six great works of the 
imagination, inspired of God to set- forth the ethical and 
religious principles of the Old Testament. Three of these 
are poetry—Job, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes; and three 
of these are prose—Ruth, Jonah, and Esther. Three of them 
present heroes for men, three of them heroines for women. 
Job, the chieftain, Jonah the prophet, and Koheleth the sage ; 
Ruth the devout, Esther the patriotic, and the Shulemite, the 
loving, faithful virgin. They are the choicest products of the 
imagination. These beautiful forms of literary art are worthy 
of inspiration by the Spirit of God. They were neglected and 
misunderstood in the centuries when ecclesiasticism reigned, 
and so long as dogmatism crowded ethics from the field; but 
in these better and more hopeful times, when the rich luscious 
fruits of holy conduct are appearing here and there as tokens 
of an abundant harvest, these masterpieces of the imagination 
of the ancient Hebrews are asserting their influence in the 
ethical elevation and moral inspiration of the men and women 
of our times. 

THE THREE POEMS, 


Professor Briggs then deals with each book in detail, 
and explains what he considers to be its origin and 
motive. He says :— 

Jeb gives us the victory of a pious man over external 
temptations and trials. The Song of Songs gives us the 
wietory of a virtuous maiden over all the attacks of the 
greatest and noblest monarch of the times upon her honour. 
But Ecclesiastes gives us tae victory of the sage who triumphs 
over internal soul-conflicts and trials. 

He is very enthusiastic about the Song of Songs, 
‘which he regards as peculiarly a book for women, as Job 
is for men. He says: ' 

Modern scholarship finds in the Song of Selomon a drama of 
love, five acts of an operetta, each act having its refrain. In it 
are solos, duets, trios, responsive choruses, and a dance. 


JONAH, 


In describing the prose books, he devotes most space 
to Jonah, which he regards as purely imaginative, and 
relegates not merely the great fish, but the repentance of 
Nineveh and the miraculous gourd, to the domain of 
fairyland. Yet, although it is pure fiction from beginning 
to end, he declares that— 


Jonah is the book for our times. Though written many 
centuries ago as a beautiful ideal of the imagination to teach 
the wonderful grace of God in the salvation of repenting 
heathen and their babes, it has been reserved for the present 
age to apprebend and apply its wonderful lessons. The 
repentance of Nineveh is a prophetic ideal. God has power 
to bring up from the depths of the sea, from the womb of 
Sheol, from the belly of the fish, those who turn unto Him, to 
His holy temple. Israel’s calling as the prophet of the nations 
cannot be escaped. He may be overwhelmed in the depths of 
affliction ; he may descend into Sheol, the abode of the dead ; 
he may be swallowed up by the great monsters who subdue 
the nations—but God will raise him up, restore him to life, 
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and to his prophetic miuistry. Jonah, Pharisaic Israel, may 
renounce his high calling and perish, but a second Jonah, a 
revived and consecrated Israel, will surely fulfil it. 

RUTH. 


He does not deny that Ruth and Boaz may have been 
historical characters, as also was Jonah, but the story of 
Ruth was a parable. He says:— 
+s The story is a prophet’s story to set forth the doctrine that 
even a Moabitess would not be rejected by the grace of God. 
Ruth is used to teach us that the grace of God pushes beyond 
the race of Abraham and redeems even the Moabitess for 
whom no provision was made in the law-code of Deuteronomy, 
or in the discipline of Nehemiah. 

ESTHER. 

Of Esther he says some hard things. For instance, 
that there is no theology in the book, and no religion, 
and the morals of Esther are not of the highest order, 
and the only virtue it possesses is that of patriotism. 
He says :— 

If patriotism is a virtue, and belongs to good morals in the 
Jewish and Christian systems, then the book has its place in 
the Bible, as teaching this virtue, even if everything else be 
absent. No book is so patriotic as the book of Esther. Esther 
is the heroine of patriotic devotion. 

There seems to- be good material here for a heresy 
hunt on a large scale. 


THE HIGHER CRITICS CRITICISED; 
Or, Proressor SAYCE ON THE BIBLE. 


In the Young Man for April appears an interview, with 
portrait, of Professor Sayce, in which he delivers his 
soul as to the points on which he differs from the 
Higher Criticism. Professor Sayce swears by the tablets 
which have been, and which are still being, dug out of 
the Eastern lands. The result of this investigation by 
the spade is to demolish much of the investigation by 


philology. 
THE DATE OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


Speaking of the tablets, he says :— 

I believe that in the main they establish the traditional as 
opposed to the modern critical view of the antiquity and 
credibility and historical trustworthiness of the Old Testament 
records—more especially the Pentateuch. I do not mean to 
say that in all respects the old views we had upon the subject 
were correct, but that on the whole the Old Testament records 
seem to have been vindicated by the discoveries we are 
making. I have come to disbelieve thoroughly in the so- 
called critical view of the composition of the Pentateuch. I 
believe that substantially it belongs to the Mosaic age, and I 
see no reason why it should not have been written by Moses. 
The Look has undergone certain alterations and changes, but 
substantially it is he work of the Mosaic age and of Moses 
himself. It contains extracts from earlier documents, more 
especially in the Book of Genesis; and some of these earlier 
documents can be shown to have been written and to have been 
contemporaneous documents, in the Babylonian language and 
cuneiform characters. 

ARCHEOLOGY AND THE HIGHER CRITICS. 

The more archwological facts come tothe light the more I 
am inclined to mistrust the conclusions of the Higher Critics. 
The Higher Criticism rests entirely upon what is called the 
literary analysis of the Bible, the division of the writings of 
the Old Testament among authors whose works are dis- 
tinguished from one another by differences in style and in the 
use of words and grammatical expressions. Experience shows 
that any conclusion of that kind must be extremely precarious, 
because it is next to impossible to successfully analyse written 
documents upon a merely philological basis, even in the case 
of languages well known and still spoken. I entirely mis- 
trust the conclusions of the Higher, Criticism in so far as 
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they mean the breaking up of the text and the distribution of 
it among various authors, each of whom is clearly and dis- 
out and defined by the critics. At the same 
time, the Higher Critics have cleared away a great number of 
misconceptions and false ideas, and directed attention to 
points which had been overlooked. Above all, they have done | 
a great deal in trying to understand what the text actually 
means. 


THE REVIEW 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 


Speaking of the inspiration of the Bible, Professor 
-Sayce points out that the English Church knows nothing 
of the inspiration of a book. In the liturgy, the only 
inspiration spoken of is the inspiration of the hearts and 
souls of men by the spirit of God, but he maintains that 
the Bible stands quite apart and distinct from all the 
other religious books of the world. Hesays:— | 

I haye read a good deal of the other sacred books of the 
world, and, even putting aside the Christian view, I fail to 
find in them the uncompromising belief in one immutable and 
moral Creator of the universe which I find in the Bible. I 
do not find in them that spirituality which is able to adapt 
itself to the enlarging needs of men. When one compares the 
account of the Creation in Genesis with those on the Assyrian 
monuments, the moral difference between the two is most 
striking. On the one hand we have a stern monotheism, and 
the fact that the whole universe was made by God alone is 
emphasised and brought out in the clearest relief. Whereas, 
when you turn to the Babylonian account, which otherwise 
resembles it, the tone is entirely different. There you have 


- nothing but a great antagonism of rival divine forces, which 


finally produced the world as we know it. 


There is no_lofty 
spiritual tone. 





THE LAST WORDS OF DEAN STANLEY. 
Some REMINISCENCES. By DEAN FARRAR. 


In the. Temple Magazine for April, Dean Farrar con- 
tributes a very interesting paper on “ Reminiscences of 
Mr. Maurice and Dean Stanley.” The latter are much 
the more vivid and interesting. The Dean gives a very 
lifelike picture of Stanley, which helps us to recall the 
intensity of the hatred which his broad-minded liberal 
spirit excited in the minds of some clerics, and especially 
of clerical journalists. 

HOW THE RITUALISTS HATED HIM. 

Dean Farrar says :— 

But one instance of party malice is worth gibbeting as a 
specimen of what the malignity of “religious” newspapers 
can achieve. The Dean had gone down to Bedford to unveil 
the statue of John Bunyan, and had given one of his large, 


‘Joving, and delightful addresses on the immortal Baptist 


tinker to whom we owe the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” The 
account of this event, given in a “leading” Ritualistic news- 
paper, was to the following effect :— 

“A statue has been erected to a Nonconformist writer at 
Bedford. Of course the person invited to unveil it was the 
inevitable Dean of Westminster. All sorts of persons have 
statues erected to them in these days. There is a personage, 
undoubtedly powerful and influential, to whom we quite expect 
soon to hear that.a statue has been erected, [Here followed 
an elaborate description of the Devil.] When the statue to this 
personage is finished, we are quite sure that the fittest person to 
unveil it will be the Dean of Westminster.” 


SOME STORIES OF HIS CALIGRAPHY. 

The Dean also has some capital stories illustrating the 
impossibility of deciphering Dean Stanley’s handwriting. 
The article is illustrated by autographs, which enable 

reader to understand why the compositors required 
extra pay when.they had to set up Dean Stanley’s 
copy :— 

Stanley’s written words were often only indicated’ by their 
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first letter. Thus, ‘when’ he wrote mea letter to Marlborough 
College, all that the Post Office authorities could make out was 
that the letter was addressed to some place of which the name 
began with M and consisted of two words. With admirable 
sagacity, they sent the letter to Merthyr Tydvil. The letter, 
after long wanderings, was sent back to the Dean, who, writing 
to me again, enclosed the envelope with many notes of admi- 
ration after the “ Marlborough College.” I had occasion to 
mention the other day how, in his “Sinai and Palestine,” the 
first proofs informed the reader that from the monastery of 
Sinai was visible “ the horn of the burning beast” !—a fearfully 
apocalyptic nightmare of the printer’s devil—for “the horizon 
of the Burning Bush”; and that, on turning the shoulder of 
Mount Olivet in the walk from Bethany, “there suddenly 
burst upon the spectator a magnificent view of—Jones”! the 
Dean having written his abbreviation of “ Jerus.” for “Jeru- 
salem.” When he answered an invitation to dinner, his hostess 
has been known to write back and inquire whether his note 
was an acceptance or a refusal; and when he most kindly 
replied to the question of some working-man, the recipient of 
his letter thanked him, but ventured to request that the 
tenor of the answer might be written out by someone 
else, “as he was not familiar with the handwriting of the 
aristocracy ”’! . 


HIS PRAISE OF BISHOP COLENSO. 


If Dean Stanley was regarded by his clerical brethren 
as a heretic, he certainly did not take much pains to 
avoid irritating the ecclesiastics of his day. Dean Farrar 
says :— 


I was present at a crowded and excited meeting of the 
clergy, convened in the National Society’s room at West- 
minster, so far as I can remember, to denounce one of Bishop 
Colenso’s archdeacons, and incidentally the late Bishop of 
Worcester, who had said a kind word in his'fayour. Arch- 
bishop Tait was in the chair: Archbishop Thomson of York 
sat beside him, and many bishops were present, with a large 
array of clergy. At one point Archbishop Tait indignantly 
interfered to suppress and forbid some very free comments om 
Bishop Philpott; but Colenso was anathematised without 
stint. Then Stanley got up to speak. He pronounded ao 
glowing eulogy on Bishop Colenso as the only bishop who, 
with intense indefatigable toil, had mastered the Zulu 
language; as the only bishop who had translated the 
Bible into the native language of his heathen people; as 
the only bishop who had stayed in his humble colonial see for 
years together, never coming home except for business, and to 
right the wrongs of the oppressed, and in cases of absolute 
necessity. “Sneer at Bishop Colengo,” he said defiantly, at 
the close of his speech: “Bishop Colenso’s name will be 
remembered and honoured when ”—with a sweep of his arm— 
“when every one of you is dead, buried, and utterly forgotten.’”” 
After his delivery of that speech, in which he had liberated 
his mind, he was in high spirits. 


HIS DEATH-BED MESSAGE TO THE QUEEN. 


Dean Farrar was one of the friends who gathered 
round the death-bed of the dying Dean, and he tells us 
what it was he said when the last hour drew nigh, and 
his lips moved for the last time in speech :— 

He rallied his forces to dictate his last message to the 
Queen and the nation. It was as follows, the only distinctly 
articulated words being—‘“ A mark of respect to the Queen; 


and I trust that last mark of conferring attention . .. the 
value of the Abbey ... the glory of the Abbey ... and 
what the duties of this office are supposed to be. In spite of 


every ”—(here I had long to wait before the dying Dean 
could convey to me the word he intended, which was 
“¢neompetence, I have yet humbly trusted that I have sus- 
tained before the mind of the nation the extraordinary value 
of the Abbey as a religious, liberal, and national institution, 
and in spite of almost every . . .” Those were the last con- 
secutive and intelligible words which Dean Stanley uttered, 
and they have never before been published. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE MUCH-NEEDED MARRIAGE BUREAU. 
A SUGGESTED ALTERNATIVE. 


Tuer proposal to form Hobby Horse Circles has not 
“caught on”; but it is possible that out of the suggestion 
something may spring that may achieve results of no 
small interest and utility. To one of these I refer in the 
article on “ Learning Languages by Letter-writing.” 
The other is suggested by a Northern Celt, who writes in 
the Woman at Home on the subject of “ The Matrimonial 
Bureau.” The need for this Bureau is affirrced, Mrs. 
Swan tells us, by 90 per cent. of her correspondents, and 
only 10 per cent. object to it. The “ Northern Celt,” whose 
letter is published in the current number of the Woman 
at Home, puts forward a proposal which I shall be very 
glad to assist in carrying out, ifany of our readers feel so 
disposed. He says :— 

The art that seeks to restore men and women to rational 
friendship and love in a society which is faint and weary 
through unhealthy restraints, deserves the approval of every 
good man and true. There is another suggestion [ should like 
to make, one which, if less practical in its aims, would be no 
less beneficial in its results, and that is a Platonic Fricndship 
Correspondence Bureau. Thousands of men and women in 
our land have never had the opportunity of exchanging a 
single earnest thought with their intellectual equals of the 
opposite sex, and yet there is water, water everywhere, though 
not one,drop to drink. Conyentionalism is the brine. Modest 
women and reserved men many of them are, although not 
ashamed to confess that they long often and earnestly that the 
barriers might break. The soul of men craves the soul of 
women as much as, or even more than, it desires the union of 
heart and hand. 

By the aid of a manuscript magazine such a club might be 
started. Members who chose to do so should be asked to 
contribute short sketches or ethical essays on various subjects, 
with names or nom-de-plumes atiached. All contributions 
type-written should be circulated among the various members 
—thus subjects would be suggested and private correspondence 
encouraged and invited. No better introduction could be 
desired—assuming that writers put down their own honest 
thoughts. After a time members of the club dwelling in the 
same town might meet together in a semi-private manner. 
Here the social inequality difficulty should be little felt or 
feared. 

So far the “Northern Celt.” Why should not any 
marriageable men and women who have as yet failed 
to obtain partners, but who are wishful to enter 
into,such relationships—join as subscribers and con- 
tributors to one of our Hobby Horse Circles? For 
instance, let us say that six men and six women, 
all unmarried, and all desiring to be married, agree 
to send in their names to me as persons who are 
willing to join such a Circle for the purpose of 
making acquaintances which possibly might ripen in a 
matrimonial direction. One of the number, whether 
man or woman, could write a letter setting forth what 
he or she would like to find in the shape of a partner for 
life. I would then send this to one of the opposite 
sex, who would add his or her contribution, and 
then return it to me, by whom both contributions 
would be sent on to number three, and so on. This 
differs from the original proposal of the Hobby Horse 
Circle in that it secures privacy, for, as originally pro- 
posed, the names of all the members of the Circle were 
to be written inside the cover, so that every one could 
know his fellow contributors, and the despatch of the 
Circular could take place direct. But in the more 
delieate Platonic Friendship or Matrimonial Bureau 
Circle, it is quite certain that many would only contri- 
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bute to it at first under a seal of secrecy. The names 
and addresses of the members of the Circle would have 
to be kept at the office, but the contributors would only 
be known by a number, Of course, after the Circular 
had made one or two rounds—and it should go round a 
dozen in a month—any of the members who wished to 
make each other’s acquaintance could be put into com- 
munication through the office. No doubt this scheme 
might be developed: very extensively, and if so, I 
should take an early opportunity of disburdening 
myself of the duties of intermediary. There is nothing 
like trying, however, and if any man or woman reading 
these lines, who is not married, and who wants to be 
married, cares to send me a shilling to cover postage, and 
is willing to join a Circle on this basis, I will, as soon as 
I receive twelve names, put the circular in circulation, 
and see what results follow. All letters should be 
addressed to the Conductor of the “ Wedding Ring,” 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 





THE LIVING ENVELOPE OF THE WORLD. 

“Tue Living Earth” is the title of one of those 
interesting scientific articles which Mr. Grant Allen 
contributes from time to time to periodical literature. 
The essay is to be found in Longman’s Magazine for 
April, and a very good essay it is. No one excels Grant 
Allen in the picturesque, vivid, lucid fashion in which 
he explains the discoveries of modern science so as 
to interest and enlighten the man in the street. The 
object of the paper is to point out that the crust of 
the earth, instead of being composed of dead, inert 
matter, is in reality far more thickly peopled with living 
things than is Cheapside at mid-day :— 

Earth, ocean, and the lower layers of the air consist of one 
vast stratum of actual or potential life—of living plants and 
animals, or of the germs, spores, seeds, and eggs which produce 
them. We must think of the atmosphere as filled with num- 
berless floating organisms; we must think of the soil as a vast 
vitalised magma of all sorts of life—roots, stocks, and tubers; 
interlacing threads of moulds and fungi: worms and larve; 
shrews, moles, and beetles; creeping insects, crustaceans, and 
minute root-parasites; decaying leaves and bodies of small 
deer: each of which is in turn a pullulating mother of plants 
and animals. A mighty belt of life surrounds our planet 
like a robe; it spreads in a thick zone over plain and valley, 
over hill and mountain, through the depths of the sea, among 
the layers of the atmosphere. An ocean of life surrounds the 
face of our planet; it forms an atmosphere round all hills 
and valleys and mountains; it penetrates the soil and fills up 
all interstices in the rocks and gravels. 

The layer of soft mould which clothes the surface of the 
earth in all cultivable districts, and from which vegetation 
springs, is actually in great part a living layer, a confused 
mass of tiny plants and animals. We think of the soil as dead, 
as mere mineral matter; but the soil asa whole, and especially 
that part of it which is of importance to agriculture and to 
plant life in general, consists of a vast complex of living organ- 
isms—a huge ant-heap, so to speak; a subterranean forest of 
moulds and mildews. It is made up for the most part of 
matter which has once been alive and is now more or less dead, 
yet minutely inter-ramified and devoured by countless myriads 
of small carrion-eating plants and tiny animals. In short, 
while the air is an ocean of floating germs, each inch of soil is 
a perfect London of microscopic organisms. 

We must therefore regard the whole surface of the earth as 
covered for many feet of thickness with a solid, liquid, and 
gaseous envelope of living things, actual or potential—plants 
and animals or eggs and spores—which cold or desert drought 
may succeed in checking, but which will germinate and flourish 
in untold millions. 
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A PLEA FOR ANGLO-AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 
By Proressor ALFRED Dicey. 

I am delighted to find in the first place in the Contem- 
porary Review for Aprila proposal which I have advocated 
both in the United States and in the United Kingdom for 
years past, brought forward and earnestly pressed, by 
Professor Dicey. Here is Professor Dicey’s proposal :— 

My aiin is to establish the possibility and advocate the 
policy of instituting a common citizenship for all Englishmen 
and Americans. My propcsal is summarily this : That England 
and the United States should, by concurrent and appropriate 
legislation, create such a common citizenship, or, to put the 

‘matter in a more concrete and therefore in a more intelligible 

form, that an Act of the Imperial Parliament should make 
every citizen of the United States, during the continuance of 
peace between England and America, a British subject, and 
that simultaneously an Act of Congress should make every 
British subject, during the continuance of such peace, a citizen 
of the United States. The coming into ferce of the one Act 
would be made dependent upon the passing and coming into 
force of the other. Should war at any time break out between 
the two countries, each Act would ipso facto cease to have 
effect. This is in substance my proposition. It is purposely 
‘expressed in the broadest and most general terms. 


In defending and explaining his scheme, the Professor 
-uses occasionally a word that is almost enough to ruin it 
from the popular point of view. That fearsome word is 
“jsopolity.” Itis enough to label any proposal isopolitan 
to prejudice it seriously in the public mind, and although 
Professor Dicey seems rather fond of his invention, it is 
much to be hoped that he will forget it as quickly 
as possible. He explains that the scheme is quite 
practicable, exceedingly useful, it can do no harm, and 
“it may do great good. He says :— 

Common citizenship, or isopolity, has no necessary connection 
whatever with national or political unity. My proposal is not 
designed to limit the complete national independence either 
of England or of the United States. There would, for the 
foundation of a common citizenship, be no need for any 
revolution even of a legal kind in the Constitution cither of 
England or of the United States. Community of citizenship 
would affect not civil, but political rights. If the Acts creating 
isopolity were passed, a citizen of the United States would, on 
the necessary conditions being fulfilled, be able to vote for a 
member of Parliament, to sit in Parliament, and, if fortune 
favoured, become a Cabinet Minister or a Premier. He might 
aspire, did his ambition lead in that direction, to the House of 
Lords. So, on the other hand, a British subject, to whom 
American citizenship had been extended, might, on the 
necessary conditions being fulfilled, vote for a member of 
Congress, become a member of the House of Representatives, 
or even a Senator. ‘To one glory, it must be admitted, he 
could not attain: he must forego any hope of the President- 
‘ship, for none but a natural born citizen can become President 
of the United States. 


At present any Englishman can be naturalised in the 
United States after five years’ residence if he is scrupulous, 
and after five days’ residence if he is unscrupulous and 
places himself in the hands of the party wirepuller. 
The chief practicable advantages would be indirect. 
Professor Dicey says :— P 

The immediate results, indeed, of a common citizenship 
would be small, but, as far as they went, they would all be 
good. The ambassadors, the ministers, or the consuls of 
England or of America would be prepared’ to aid, protect, or 
show courtesy in foreign countries to Americans and to 
Englishmen alike, and no one can doubt that Great Britain 
and the United States could often, cach in turn, or both 
together, give effective help to their common: citizens. Nor 
can any Englishman, at any rate, deem it a small advantage 
that every citizen of the United States should when in 
England feel himself absolutely and completely at home. 
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» It would, further, be an unspeakable advantage that this sense 


of unity should be proclaimed to the whole world. The 
declaration of isopolity would be an announcement which no 
foreign State could legitimately blame or wisely overlook, that 
men of English descent in England and America alike were 
determined to safeguard the future prosperity of the whole 
English people. 

Common citizenship may well lead to permanent alliance ; 


“but my object at the present moment is not to press on a 


political connection between the two countries, which, if it ever 
comes into existence, must grow up as the natural result of 
events, but to urge the advisability of proclaiming a universal 
English citizenship throughout the whole English world. The 
real and substantial question is whether such isopolity would 
not confer considerable benefits on Englishmen and Americans 
alike. It is difficult to see how any member of the English 
race on either side of the Atlantic can answer this inquiry 
with a negative. 

It will be interesting to see how this proposal is received 
on the other side of the Atlantic. If the sentiments of 
the American people are as friendly as those of our own 
countrymen, there would be no difficulty whatever in 
carrying out the proposal. 

CIVIC REFORM IN AMERICA. 

Mr. E. D. Duranp, in his survey of “ Political and 
Municipal Legislation in 1896,” which appears in the 
Annals of the American Academy for March, has many 
good things to report, the best of which is the reformation 
that has been wrought by the municipal reform move- 
ment in Louisiana, which not merely captured the 
Government of New Orleans, but secured a new charter, 
the secret ballot, and other progressive acts :-- 

The new charter of New Orleans, while not entirely read- 
justing the relations of powers, tends to increase the authority 
of the mayor. Two important department heads formerly 
elected by the people are to be appointed by him, with consent 
of the city council. Certain other officers, formerly chosen by 
the council, are to be named by the mayor, subject to con- 
firmation. The council no longer has the power of summary 
removal. The most notable feature of the act is that it 
embodies, almost word for word, the stringent provisions of the 
Illinois municipal civil service law, adopted by Chicago in 
1895. Another article requires that all ordinances granting 
franchises shall, after passing the council, be submitted to a 
board consisting of five chief executive officers, the concurrence 
of four of whom is necessary to approve the measure. Street 
railway, lighting and other important franchises must further- 
more be offered at auction to the highest bidder. 

In the account which is given in the notes on Municipal 
Government, in the same periodical, there is a good 
report from Boston, where Mayor Quincy seems to be a 
man of the right kind :— 

In his annual message the mayor urged the policy of syste- 
matic, properly located and equipped playgrounds, so that no 
ward should be without some place where children could play 
and open-air sports be carried on. He held that it would be 
far wiser for the city to expend $400,000 for public baths and 
playgrounds in the coming year than to devote that amount to 
any other purposes, of however pressing a character. “The 
adoption of progressive and distinctive municipal policies of 
this nature,” he said, “tends to bring the city government 
closer to the people, and to promote a civic spirit which will 
yield valuable results in many directions.” 

The Annual Report of the Civil Service Commission 
gives an interesting account of the excellent results that 
have followed the introduction of the new Civil Service 
law in Chicago. The mayor and other officials have been 
freed from the horde of: office-seekers, and, what is still 
more important, the tax laws are now uniformly enforced 
instead of being used as a means of exerting political 
pressure on individual voters. : 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I HAVE noticed elsewhere Sir Algernon West's paper 
on “ The-Social Progress of the Queen’s Reign,” and the 
articles on the Eastern Crisis. 





| THIS IS CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





The above is the inscription which it is to be hoped 
our grandchildren will find under the stuffed skin of 
the gentleman who contributes the article on “The 
Encroachment of Women” to the April number of the 
Nineteenth Century. Mr. Whibley by that time will 
have done with his skin, and it would be a thousand 
pities to rob posterity of so choice a specimen of the 
tast vanishing race. Some perhaps might feel that he 
should be relegated to the Chamber of Horrors; but 
his real place is in the Natural History Museum at 
Kensington, among other bipeds who have halted 
at various stages in the onward march towards a 
complete humanity. Duly labelled, he will attain a 
certain immortality of which perhaps he might be 
proud. His article in the Nineteenth Century, which 
prompts this suggestion, is a wild cry of alarm con- 
cerning “The Encroachment of Women” upon the 
ancient University of Cambridge. His summary of the 
frightful demands which these encroaching females have 
made is thus set out by himself as if it were enough to 
print them to prove how deadly an assault upon the 
University is contemplated :— 

(1) An unrestricted use of the University Library. 

(2) A Free Competition for all University prizes and 
scholarships. 

(3) Recognition for advanced study and research. 

(4) A general participation in academic interests. 


These four demands, which seem modest enough to any 
one who has attained to even an elementary conception 
of justice and fair play between human beings, are in 
Mr. Whibley’s eyes equivalent to the plunder, nay, to 
the destruction of the university. That I do not do 
Mr. Whibley an injustice may be seen from the following 
paragraph, after which there is no more to be said :— 

If women sat at the high table, and wore the gown of 
bachelorhood, the ancient University which hundreds of years 
have known and reverenced would be no more. The air of 
seclusion would be for ever dissipated; the college courts, 
which Gray and Byron knew, would be invaded by a horde of 
women, tricked out in a costume unbecoming their nether 
skirts, whose career would be as ill assorted as their raiment. 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLU’S THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 

The second and concluding part of the Duke of 
Argyll’s paper on “Mr. Herbert Spencer and Lord 
Salisbury on Evolution,” is very interesting reading. 
The Duke is an evolutionist, but in his mind evolution is 
a process directed by mind, whereas in the opinion of 
most evolutionists it is a process which has been the 
result of mere chance :— 

The two elements in all those theories which we reject as 
essentially erroneous, are the elements of mere fortuity on the 
one hand, and of mere mechanical necessity on the other. If 
the processes of ordinary generation have never been rein- 
vigorated hy a repetition of that other process—whatever it 
may have been, in which ordinary generation was first started 


on its wonderful and mysterious course—then, all the more 
certainly must the whole of that course have been foreseen 
and pre-arranged. It has certainly not been a haphazard 
course. It has been a magnificent and orderly procession. 
It has been a course of continually fresh adaptations to new 
spheres of functional activity. We deceive ourselves when 
we think or talk, as the Darwinian school perpetually does, of 
organs being made or fitted by use. The idea is, strictly 
speaking, nonsense. They were made for use, not by use. 
They have always existed in embryo before the use was 
possible, and, generally, there are many stages of growth 
before they can be put to use. During all these stages the 
lines of development were strictly governed by the end to be 
attained, that is to say, by the purpose to be fulfilled. 
THE MANITOBA SCHOOL DISPUTE. 

The editor of the Tablet, in a paper on “ Mr. Laurier 
and Manitoba,” sets forth the Catholic view of the 
situation. According to him everything depends upon the 
success of the mission of Mgr. Merry de Val, who has 
been sent by the Pope to endeavour to arrange things :— 


The “settlement” provisionally arranged between Mr. 
Laurier and Mr. Greenway quite failed to satisfy the minority, 
and has been absolutely repudiated by the Catholic authorities. 
Mr. Laurier, accordingly, will take no furt her steps with regard 
to it, and, on the contrary, has since made himself a party to 
the request sent to the Holy See for an Apostolic Delegate, 
through whom other terms may be negotiated. Not the less 
the Legislature of Manitoba has hastened to ratify this 
“settlement ” which settles nothing, and to give it the force 
of law. A Bill to that effect was passed on the 18th of 
March, almost unanimously. The apparent object of this 
step, which is just a move in the political game, is to 
strengthen the hands of Mr. Greenway, by enabling him to 
confront the Apostolic Delegate with a fait accompli. It is 
an ugly indication of the temper of Manitoba, but otherwise is 
not important. 

HOW POOR LADIES LIVE. 

Miss Edith M. Shaw, who occupies an official post in 
one of our workhouses, replies to Miss Low’s paper in 
the last number of the Nineteenth Century. She admits 
the evil, but maintains that— 

The remedy seems to lie in clearly estimating individual 
limitations, and in making up one’s mind to turn to the best 
account such eapabilities as are possessed. And it should 
always be remembered that wages in this weary world are not 
“paid both in meal and in malt.” A very desirable position 
and agreeable life generally mean poor pay; while work that 
is unpleasant and a position that is unattractive have to be 
balanced against good pay. 

Miss Eliza Orme also replies to Miss Low, and main- 
tains that her remedies would only make things worse. 


Miss Orme says :— 

I do not believe that women will ever be encouraged to save 
until an entirely new scheme of benefit is proposed by some 
heayen-born actuary. A women’s benefit society should be 
arranged with full acceptance of the peculiarities of women’s 
economic position, and the character which to a great extent 
is caused by that position. A woman would be more likely to 
save if the possibility were reserved to her to draw out her 
sayings on marriage, or to expend them, perhaps in certain 
defined methods, on her children. It is impossible that 
women, as a class, can ever be as provident as men, because 
men, in looking to the future, see the probability of greater 
responsibility, whereas women see the probability of less. 


A DISCIPLE OF PROFESSOR SEELEY. 


There is a very thoughtful, good article, entitled “ The | 


Ethics of Empire,” by Mr. H. F. Wyatt, Secretary of the 
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Seeley Lecturers, which almost justifies the belief, that the 
mantle of Professor Seeley has fallen upon his shoulders. 
Mr. Wyatt says :— ; 

As the years roll on, a wider patriotism and a deeper resolve 
are’becoming perceptible. ‘There is growing into existence a 
sentiment of national being which overleaps the ocean, so that, 
to those whom it possesses, it'matters not whether they were 
born in Cape Town or in London, in Melbourne or in Montreal. 
Equally are they members of one mighty community, and 
equally are they heirs to that’ mastery of the seas which must 
ultimately carry with it the hegemony of mankind. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir’ Auckland Colvin replies to Lord Roberts’s criti- 
cisms upon the way in which Agra was governed during 
the Mutiny. Mr. W. 8. Sparrow vindicates “ Goethe as a 
Stage Manager” from the disrespectful observations of 
Mr..G. H. Lewis. Lady Currie writes briefly on “A 
Turkish ‘Young Pretender’” of the fifteenth century, 
and Mr. A. N. Macfadyen translates the story told by Pope 
Pius XI. as to how he became Pope. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
T notices elsewhere the first four articles and the last in 
the Contemporary Review for April. 


‘BIRDS AS THE SENTINELS OF THE BEASTS. 


, Mr. Phil Robinson continues that charming and 
delightful paper of his on the Birds in his Garden, by 
describing how: things fared after the hard weather broke 
up and disappeared. It is not an article to be sum- 
marised, but there is one passage which is very sug- 
gestive. He says :— 

How much too little importance we attach, when speaking 
of the lives of beasts of prey, to the enormous difficulties that 
the watchfulness of birds and their intelligence of each other’s 
speech. throw in the way of the flesh-eaters. And yet, it may 
have been these very circumstances that decided so many 
carnivores to hunt by night. All day long they found them- 
selves pestered by birds and their intended victims effectually 
warned of coming danger, but as night began to fall, they 
discovered that the bird-voiees became fewer and fewer, and 
catching their prey unawares more and more feasible. So they 
gave up. hunting by daylight altogether. 

Now, if beasts understand bird language, is it altogether 
beyond the pale of possibility that some time man may 
become as wise as beasts ? 

REFORM THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Poor Mr. Goldwin Smith, who has successively lost 
faith in almost everything in London, or, indeed, in the 
world, for the matter of that, now seems to be losing 
faith in Lord Salisbury. The reason for this is because 
Lord Salisbury will not obey Mr. Smith’s imperative 
mandate and reform the House of Lords. The “Canadian 
Bystander ” thus moralises upon the approaching down- 
fall of the Unionist Premier:— - 

Apparently his political objects are the preservation of the 
hereditary House of Lords, and the maintenance of the 
Established Church, both of which are hopeless, since the 
hereditary principle and the ecclesiastical creed are alike 
stricken with incurable decay. To save these two idols he 
and his circle seem willing to sacrifice anything and take up 
with anything—with semi-socialism, bimetallism, or woman- 
suffrage. He has let one great majority run to waste and be 
turned into a minority. He is now letting a second and still 
larger majority, given him by a stroke of fortune rather than 
by any policy of his own, run to waste in the same manncr. 
It would not be surprising if, in spite of his high character 
~ and great abilities, ‘his leadership at this critical juncture 
were to be hereafter numbered among the disasters of British 
history. 


OF REVIEWS. 


we DECAY OF MONKS AND FRIARS, 

The Rev. Philip Limerick contributes a very interest- 
ing survey of the present condition of religious orders in 
the Roman Communion. He brings out very clearly tho 
fact, which few Protestants realise, that any one is per- 
mitted to divest himself of the life-long vows by simply 
making application for release. Mr. Limerick, speaking 
of the male religious orders, says :— 

Their best days seem to be already past, and no fresh stirrings 
of life are visible. It may even be doubted whether there is 
any room for it. The hold which the Religious State once had 
on its subjects is notably weakened, so that, practically, any 
religious may be set free from simple vows, or, in the 
ease of solemn vows, from the practice of the religious 
life, by simply applying for a dispensation or secularisation. 
But the case is wholly different as to the female side 
of the’ Religious State. So far from showing signs ,of 
decline, it would seem hardly yet to have attained its prime. 
There is an ever-increasing demand for the services of sister- 
hoods for works of charity that have not been until lately 
thought suitable for them. Congregations of women continue 
to be founded to meet these new requirements, and probably the 
field of work open to them will be even more widely extended 
in the near future. 


Is it not odd that even in the cloister the woman’s 
movement of the century should make itself felt, so that 
while the male religious orders are going down, down, 
down, those of women are going up, up, up ? 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse. endeavours to help the reader to 
understand somewhat of the charm of the Polish novels 
of Henryk Sienkiewicz. Miss E. M. Calliard has one of 
those papers which must be read intact or be left alone, 
entitled ‘‘ The Law of Liberty ;” and Mr, Larminie writes 
a paper which philosophers may enjoy on “ Joannes 
Scotus Erigena.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

In the National Review for April, there is one article 
of the first importance, that is Sir Philip Magnus’s paper 
on “ Trade and Training in Germany,” which is noticed 
elsewhere, together with an article which would be 
mischievous if it were not so foolish, by Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson. There is a delightful paper by Miss Kingsley 
on “ Fishing in West Africa,” which must be read in full. 
No extract will do it any justice, but suffice it to say that 
it adds one more proof to the volume of testimony which 
is aceumulating to prove that in Miss Kingsley we have 
one of the best writers, keenest observers, and most 
intéresting personalities among the coming women of the 
time. 


” 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NAVY,” ETO. 


Admiral P. H. Colomb, in the article entitled “The 
Patriotic Editor in War,” pays a grateful tribute to the 
service which the press rendered in the early eighties to 
the cause of the navy. The following passage is in no 
way an exaggeration of the condition out of which the 
nation was rescued thirteen years ago: — 

There is not the smallest doubt but that in the later 
seventies and the earlier eighties the naval position of this 
country was almost in a desperate condition when compared with 
that of France alone. Had France sought a quarrel with us 
about the year 1880 she would have met us at sea on terms so 
near equality that an accident might have turned the balance 
against us. The leading statesmen on both sides of the House 
were quite aware of the nature of the case. Statesmen of 
lesser rank, but of more complete knowledge of the naval posi- 
tion than any other men living, over and over again stated 
the facts with the greatest plainness. The country was abso- 
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‘THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


lutely irresponsive, and the Front Benches could not, and did 
not move. The dangerous position remained for years officially 
defended by the responsible Ministers and ex-Ministers. Inde- 
pendent and patriotic editors, with their hands free, and yet 
stimulated. by business instincts, undertook the task which 
was inrpossible to statesmen and officials either in or out of 
office, They set the anonymous pens of the best-informed and 
keenest men in the country to work; they opened their 
columns to the free-lances of the navy, and in the earlier 
eighties initiated and stimulated a tremendous change in the 
public opinion of the country, reinforcing it in the later 
eighties, so that it has never since ceased to run in the direc- 
tion then marked out for it. 


REFORM THE PAWNSHOP 


Miss Edith Sellers, in an interesting paper caled 
“The Story of a Philanthropic Pawnshop,” describes 
what much better provision is made for the necessities of 
the multitudes, to whom the pawnbroker is their only 
banker, in Vienna than in London. No matter how 
often an article is pawned in Vienna, the pawnshop 
cannot take more than 20 per cent. per annum of its 
value, whereas in London no such restriction is made. 
Miss Sellers illustrates this by imagining a man who 
pawned his clothes every week in London and in 
Vienna :— 

Supposing that the sum advanced to the hebdomadal 
pawner on his clothes were 10s. then the use of those 
shillings, from Monday until Saturday, for fifty-two weeks, 
would cost him about £2, if he lived m London; whereas he 
could have the use of them for 2s. if he were in Vienna. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. F. R. Statham, forsaking South Africa for a time, 
devotes himself to an appreciation of “Arthur Hugh 
Clough.” Mr. A. M. Low writes on “ President 
McKinley,” and contributes also a letter from Wash- 
ington. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tue New Review for April is very mixed. I quote 
elsewhere Mr. de Thierry’s paper on “ England and Her 
Colonies,” but most of the papers are not of a nature to 
be either criticised or summarised. The Rey. T. E. 
Brown contributes what he cails a Causerie on Spenser. 
Mr. Whibley writes about the Prince de Ligne as “ A 
Friend of Kings,” and Mr. Williams, in his fourth paper 
on “ The Foreigner in the Farmyard,” deals with foreign 
competition in butter and in cheese. Like all those who 
have paid even a cursory attention to the subject, 
Mr. Williams declares very emphatically that co-opera- 
tion is salvation, and the lack of it the other thing. He 
illustrates this thesis by referring to the excellent results 
that have been obtained by the creameries in Ireland, 
where the farmer gets a penny a gallon more for his milk 
than when he makes it into butter at home. Mr. Wil- 
liams says :— 

On the Society’s computation of fourpence per gallon, and 
taking four hundred and fifty gallons as the season’s yield of 
an ordinary Irish cow, you find a yearly return per cow of 
£7 10s. against the £5 12s. 6d. of the farmers who skim and 
churn at home. With the centrifugal separator the Co-opera- 
tive Creamery can make a pound of butter out of two and a 
half gallons of milk against the home-maker’s three, and so 
can easily afford to pay a better price for its milk, at ,the 
same time that it gets one forits butter. In 1894, for example, 
the average price per pound of farmer’s butter in Ireland was 
barely 8d., but the average price of creamery ditto was 10:22d. ; 
which excess, remember, is not captured by merchants or out- 
side companies, but goes into the co-operating farmer's own 
pocket, 
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BORDERLAND. 

Tue new number of Borderland contains as its leading 
feature the Address delivered by Professor Crookes to the 
Psychical Research Society, which is prefaced with a 
sketch of Mr. Crookes, and a carefully compiled summary 
of the experiments which convinced him of the reality of 
Borderland phenomena. Another feature is a special 
article contributed from Paris, by a personal friend of 
M. Sardou, giving an account of the production and the 
reception of the play, “Spiritisme.” As the play has 
already been produced in New York, and is shortly to be 
brought before the London playgoers, it may be inter- 
esting to know that Borderland publishes a translation 
of the two acts which discuss the psychic problem. 
The other act has nothing to do with psychic phenomena. 
In addition to the text of the psychic parts of the play, 
there is an interview with M. Sardou, and much other 
matter that will enable the reader to realise the signi- 
ficance of the production of such a play in such a city 
as Paris. 

The article which most interests me of all those in 
Borderland is the message automatically written con- 
cerning the possibility of giving visible, audible and 
tangible reality to the thought images of our friends, 
whether they are alive or dead. Besides these leading 
features, this quarterly is full of articles varying from an 
claborate exposition of Kant’s method of proving the 
immortality of man down to a description of Du Maurier’s 
psychic teaching in the new novel of the “ The Martian.” 
The articles describing feats of Indian magic are calculated 
to challenge attention and provoke controversy. Alto- 


gether, the latest number of this weird and mystic . 


periodical cannot be said to disappoint any reader who 
turns to its pages either for marvel, mystery or pains- 
taking investigation of the underworld. 





THE HUMANITARIAN. 

THE Humanitarian for April contains a translation of 
an article by the late Jules Simon, entitled “ The Happy 
Life,” which is followed by a rather extraordinary 
Symposium, in which Oscar Browning, Sir George 
Douglas, Helen Mathers, and Ella Hepworth Dixon dis- 
course on “ The Love of Plato.” Helen Mathers’ paper 
might have been reduced to the last sentence, because 
she says there is no such thing, never has been, or ever 
will be, as Platonic love. Sir George Douglas says the 
elect of Plato are not numerous ; many are called, but 
few are chosen. Isabel Esmond argues that a belief in 
the Supernatural is no longer necessary to progress, 
conveniently ignoring the question as to whether or not 
the so-called supernatural does not constitute more than 
three-fourths of what is really natural. Mr. G. A. Koek 
argues for the need of a State Lifeboat system. He says 
the present state of the Lifeboat Institution is very 
unsatisfactory, and that the only remedy is for the 
Government to take over the property of the Institution, 
and work the organisation itself. A writer, Mrs. N. 
Arling, in an article entitled “The Present Position of 
Women Suffrage,” replies on behalf of her sex to the 
various objections which are taken to the enfranchise- 
ment of women and the recent debate in the House of 
Commons. 





In Good Words for April there is a brief but interesting 
paper, describing how a girl, Therese Exner, who, since 
her fourth year, has been blind, deaf and dumb, has 
been taught to speak, to write, and in short to live. 
bi article is entitled, not without reason, “Recalled to 

ife.’ 
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Tue articles dealing more or less directly with the 
Greek crisis I note elsewhere. 


THE POSITION IN THE SOUDAN. 


There is an article called “ After Khartoum,” by Major 
Griffiths. The title is rather a misnomer, because most 
of what is interesting in the article deals with the 
question of what will happen before we go to Khartoum. 
It-is with some sense of relief that we hear from Major 
Griffiths that we are not going to Khartoum just yet. 
He says :— 

A recent visit to Upper Egypt and a careful examination of 
the present military situation, aided by the opinions of those 
‘best entitled to speak, encourages my belief that no fresh opera- 
tions of importance are to be expected for some time to come. 
Very positive information has reached the Egyptian Intelligence 
Department, that the Dervishes are once more full of fight 
and resolutely determined to make better head against the 
next attack. It isa fair assumption that nothing more will 
be attempted this season, or indeed this year, than just as 
auch as is within the scope of the Egyptians. This may or 
may not include the occupation of Abu Hamed, but there*can 
hardly be any advance beyond. 


Major Griffiths is not in a hurry to go to Khartoum, 
because, he thinks, when we get there the question will 
be. raised as to whether we shall not come out of Egypt 
altogether. To this he strenuously objects, for a variety 
of reasons ; among others a new one, namely :—- 


There will ere long be an alternative route for troops 
through Egypt, if only we are in occupation. Another year 
~will see the completion of the Nile Railway, the trunk line of 
Egypt as far as Keneh, whence there is a good desert track, 
often utilised already, to the port of Kosseir on the Red Sea. 
The extension of the railway from Keneh to Kosseir, which is 
to follow at no remote date, will make the masters of Egypt 
independent of the Canal, at liberty to use it or not, close or 
keep it open just as they please. 

THE SECRET OF OUR COLONIAL SUCCESS. 

Mr. Edward Salmon, in a somewhat discursive paper 
entitled “1497-1897: East and West,” contrasts the 
. position of affairs four centuries ago with what it is now. 
The chief point of difference is the immense development 
of our Empire beyond the sea. Mr. Salmon says :— 

Other powers failed where we triumphed. The explanation 
as simple. They never learned the secret of colonisation on 
the one hand, or secured sea-power, the indispensable condition 
of empire, on the other. With all her sea-power, England 
could not retain her American colonies, and it is because she 

_ now unites sea-power for herself with freedom and unchallenge- 
able justice for her dependencies that all good patriots look to 
the time when the Empire, whose beginnings may be traced 
to 1497, shall federate for its own sake and for the sake of 
civilisation. 
A NEW PESSIMIST POET. 

Mr. Laurie Magnus, in an article entitled ‘“ A German 
Poet of Revolt,” describes, more or less appreciably, the 
verse of Arno Holz, who seems to be a pessimist of the 
revolutionary order :— 

For the contrast of wealth with poverty, the indifference of 
the former to the suffcrings of the latter; the dissociation of 
creed from conduct; the colourless god of Darwin, the bitter 
humanity of Heine; the upheaval of social order; the un- 
certainty of thought; the eternal paradox of voluntary know- 
ledge; all the discoveries of the present generation combine 
to produce Arno Holz. The hydra-headed problem is there, 
but the good blade, Excalibur, is wanting. 


A PLEA FOR THE ANTI-OPTION BILL. 


Mr. W. E. Bear returns to his favourite text, and dis- 
courses on the evils that are done to agriculturists and 
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business men by the practice of gambling on futures. If 
anything is to be done, it will have to be done both in 
England and in the United States, for any interdict that 
was not Anglo-American would simply transfer the 
business to the other country which had not so legislated. 
Mr. Bear says :— 

All that is asked for the present in this country is a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the operation and results of the option 
system in the produce markets. Lord Stanley of Alderley 
intends to move for a Committee of the House of Lords to make 
the inquiry, if he.is snfficiently backed up by the Chambers of 
Agriculture and kindred associations. The mere intimation 
that a thorough inquiry into the system would be instituted 
in this country would greatly strengthen the hands of the 
American legislators who support the Anti-option Bill, in their 
struggle against a wealthy and powerful combination, and 
might possibly enable them to carry it at an early date. 

THE FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 

Mr. R. F. Horton protests against the ridiculous 
attempt that finds favour with some Churchmen to 
ignore the existence of one half of English Christendom. 
He exults m the growth and strength of the Free Church 
Congress and intimates that the United Free Church of 
England. is likely to make its mark more and more on 
English politics. Nonconformists, he says— 
by their religious principles, and certainly by their historical 
traditions, have been more prepared than the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen to apply the Christian standard of conduct 
to public life and to international relations. 


Of the Free Church Congress that was held in London 
last mon th, he says :— 

Indeed, those who have attended this Free Church Congress, 
have been conscious ofa unique spiritual atmosphere, a sense 
of ideal unity, a deep enthusiasm, as of those who are united 
by an invisible name, and are pressing on towards an invisible 
goal, a subdued passion of hope and of love; so that some 
have felt that it has given them a new notion of what was 
meant by the Founder of the Christian Faith, when He 
desired that all His followers mizht be one. In such an 
atmosphere strong spiritual purposes are developed, and 
new possibilities of work and service open before believing 
eyes, 

“FEMINISM” IN FRANCE. 


Mrs. Virginia Crawford halted for a time on her 
pilgrim route to Rome in order to study in Paris the 
present position of the Women’s Movement. There she 
made the acquaintance of Jules Bois, and in this paper 
we have a review of M. Jules Bois’s book on the “ New 
Eve” and Mrs. Crawford’s own estimate of the present 
= and prospect of the Women’s Movement in 

Trance :— 


I am convinced from personal observation that if the women 
of France have much to learn in all concerning the relations 
of the sexes, the men have still a great deal more to learn; 
and that this new feminist movement, even though its methods 
may not always be our methods, contains within it the germs 
of a much-needed social regeneration. It is to England that 
French women look for guidance in all practical matters 
concerning the evolution of their emancipation; and for the 
English girl who is supposed to regulate her own life and 
possess a latch-key without abusing the privilege, they 
entertain a touching admiration, often, I am afraid, un- 
warranted by the facts. “Feminism” to-day is a force to 
be reckoned with, whether in social life, in politics, or in 
literature. After much lurking in backgrounds and’ fre- 
quenting of holes and corners, in spite of much flouting from 
conventionality and much frowning down from religion, 
feminism has suddenly emerged of late into broad daylight, 
and has developed intu a practical question of the hour, with 
which serious journals and recognised “literature ” condescend 
to concern themselves. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


I notice elsewhere Sir Edwin Arnold’s paper on “ The 
Famine in India,” and Dr. Briggs’s paper on “ Works of 
the Imagination in the Old Testament.” 


PATMORE’S “ ANGEL IN THE HOUSE.” 


Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes, under the title of “ The 
History of a Poem,” some account of the vicissitudes of 
Patmore’s best known poem. Mr. Gosse says:— 


I believe it is well within the mark to say that two hundred 
thousand copies have, during these forty years, been circulated 
in England and America. 


Mr. Patmore married, on £75 a year, the lady whom 
he afterwards immortalised as “The Angel in the 
House” :— 

All who have consented to recall their memories of that 
household unite in describing it as the most cheerful, the most 
graceful, the most dignified that ever was supported on such a 
tiny pittance. Mrs. Patmore was “a Mary in the House of 
God, a Martha in her own”—one of the simplest, sweetest, 
ahd most inspiring women that ever contrived to make a poet 
happy. In spite, however, of the unity between Patmore and 
his wife, there existed differences which were of essential 
importance. Serene and gentle as she was, Emily Patmore 
had very distinct views about religious matters. Her father, 
at the time when he presided over the services at Beresford 
Chapel, had been one of the most influential leaders among 
those who called themselves Independents or Congregation- 
alists. With this Christian body Emily Patmore preserved 
her sympathy, and she was, in particular, opposed to all 
approach of the English Protestants to Rome, holding the 
new-fangled tenets of the Puseyites in abhorrence. 


CRIMINALS AS MORAL INVALIDS. 


Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in his paper on “Prison 
Labour,” defends the humanitarian method of dealing 
with convicts as invalids. Three-fourths are short-term 
men ; of the other quarter one-half are incorrigible, and 
the other half may be reclaimed—i.e., the number of 
reclaimable is one-eighth of the whole number in gaol. 
Mr. Wright says :— 


Looking at the matter squarely, then, the economic side of 
the question is not of sufficient importance to demand drastic 
treatment. The question of profits has been lost sight of by 
the force of necessity. It is the State’s duty to treat its moral 
invalids with the same fairness in recognising their illness 
that it shows to its mental and physical invalids, It certainly 
has no right to expect to make profit out of either. Its whole 
duty, then, is to approach all three classes, the dependent, the 
delinquent, and the defective, from the point of view of the 
physician. Their bodies must be kept in the best condition, 
and their moral and mental attributes trained and strengthened. 
By giving more attention to this ethical side of the problem 
the best economic results will be reached sooner or later. 


THE WAR AGAINST TRUSTS. 


Mr. V. H. Lockwood, in a paper entitled “How to 
Reform Business Corporations,” demands that the legis- 
lation against trusts must be made more and more 
severe. He says :— 


Not only should contracts forming trusts be made void, but 
trusts should be prohibited from enforcing any kind of con- 
tract. They should have no standing in court. In any action 
brought by them, the defence that the party is a trust, or 
acting in behalf of a trust, should bar recovery. They should 

consistently treated as outlaws. Without ability, directly 
or indirectly, to come into court or to enforce any right or 
contract, coupled with the power of courts to dissolve them on 
the action of the Attorney-General, and with severe penalties 
on all parties participating in the formation and business of 
trusts, they will, it is believed, be rendered almost harmless. 
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THE STATE OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 


M. Georges Clemenceau concludes his interesting 
exposition on the rotten state of the French navy. It is 
very comfortable reading for Englishmen. M. Clemenceau 
is a friend of Admiral Aube’s, is dead against the big 
ironclad, and is in favour of the new spirit in the French 
navy; but to his disgust the present administration has 
gone back upon theold methods. The French navy is as it 
was when Admiral Aube said it was only held together by 
a mere coat of paint. There is no energy anywhere, and 
the ships have neither speed nor quick-firing power. 
The ruinous practice of dawdling over ship-construction 
still flcurishes in the French dockyards. In England. 
and Germany an ironclad is built in a couple of years 
or less; but says M. Clemenceau— 
the order fur putting in slip Le Jauréquiberry, a battleship of 
11,824 tons, dates from April 8th, 1891, and it is not yet in 
service at the time I am writing. The last tests have just 
been interrupted by the explosion of a boiler, which killed 
outright six marines. The order for laying in slip the coast 
vessel Le Bouvines, 6,610 tons, dates back from December 18th, 
1889, and this ship has just been put into service. For 
Le Dupuy de Léme, a cruiser of 6,300 tons, the order for 
starting to build was given on November 26th, 1887. The 
mishaps at the trials of this vessel have been so numerous 
that she was not put in service until 1895. 


No doubt M. Clemenceau exaggerates, but, as I said, 
his article is very comfortable reading for Englishmen. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


There are two papers giving the legislative and mer- 
cantile view of the railway problem in America; while 
Mr. Taylor, of the Kansas Senate, defends his State from 
the accusation of dishonesty. Western Kansas, it seems, 
is a region where nothing will grow excepting by irriga- 
tion, and yet it was koomed to such an extent that it was 
covered with colonists who have all lost their money, and 
the whole community is going into bankruptcy. ‘The 
fault, he maintains, lies at the door of those who make 
fortunes by promoting colonists to a region utterly unfit 
to carry a population. ‘lhere is a brief paper by Wini- 
fred Buck, entitled “ Objections to a Children’s Curfew,” 
which explains why, in New York at least, it is considered 
much better to allow the children in slums to play in the 
streets till midnight rather than compel them to hoard in 
their wretched tenements with their degraded parents. 
It is a melancholy paper. 





The Progressive Review. 


Aw article on “Combination in Shop-keeping” calls 
attention to the extent to which co-operation is progressing 
in the retail trades. An anonymous writer describe: his 
impressions on “ Walt Whitman in 1884.” Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, in an article entitled “ Babel Reversed,” maintains 
that English, although a very good language fur many 
purposes, is bad for public speaking, and suggests that 
the universal language in the future will not be one 
but two—English for writing, French for speech. He 
says :— 

It may seem that the solution of this great question here 
suggested is rather complex, especially when we remember that. 
in addition to English mainly for written purposes, and French 
mainly for spoken purposes, we should certainly have also to 
recognise the present existence of pigeon-English dialects for 
the use of outlying races. 


The articles on R':odes and the Cretan Question are 
noticed elsewhere. 
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j THE FORUM. 

Tur Forum for March isa fairly good number, rather 
solid. I notice elsewhere the two papers on the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty. Several of the others, such as Mr. Belmont’s 
paper, “ Taxation: Its Sum, Justification, and Methods,” 
Mr. Torrey on “The Torrey Bankrupt Bill,” Mr. 
Schouler’s paper on “ Mr. Cleveland and the Senate,” and 
Mr. White’s account of “Kansas: Its Present and 
Future,” are all either too abstract or too locally 
American to call for notice here. There are two articles 
about Greece, one, however, exclusively devoted to an 
account of American excavations in the ruins of ancient 
Greece; the other, the last paper written by Professor 
Blackie, is devoted to a description of modern Greece as 
he knew it in 1894. His enthusiastic tribute to his 
Hellenic friends is worth reading as a corrective to the 
somewhat depreciatory estimate which has been formed 
by Sir M. E: Grant Duff. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON GIBBON. 


By far the best literary paper in the number is 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s slightly belated review of “The 
Letters of Edward Gibbon.” He pays hearty tribute to the 
character of the great historian, and especially praises 
his complete freedom from the controversies, jealousies, 
and heartburnings which so often distress the lives of 
literary men. He comments familiarly upon Gibbon’s’curi- 
ously wrong judgmention medieval things, and his short- 
sighted estimate of contemporary politics. He backed 
Austria against Frederick the Great, and George IIT. 
against George Washington. -As to the French Revolu- 
tion; Gibbon was uniformly hostile and wrong-headed. 
In practical affairs of life Gibbon was eminently sensible, 
cold, and just. His enormous erudition, his passion for 
books, his historic imagination—these things were. the 
real Gibbon. | He was utterly insensible to the love which 
leads to marriage, but he had two fine ‘passions in his 
nature: the love of his books and the love of his friends. 


IS ENGLAND’S TRADE DECLINING ? 


Mr. North, Secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, discusses the question, “Is. Enc- 
land’s Industrial Supremacy a Myth?” taking, of course, 
as‘his text Mr. Williams’ “ Made in Germany,” together 
with Mr. Leonard Courtney’s speech to the Cobden Club. 
He also quotes Lord Masham’s figures, and uses them, as 
might be expected from a Protectionist American, in 
favour of Protection. He says, if Germany had accepted 
Free Trade instead of following the teachings of Frederic 
List, who learnt Protection in the United States of 
America, she must have remained industrially dependent 
upon England. He quotes with triumph the fact that 
the Germans are underselling the English in England, 
while the German tariff prevents England from under- 
selling the Germans in Germany, a-statement that 
scarcely harmonises with the fact that we sell about as 
much to Germany as Germany does to us :-— 

It is not impossible, nor is it altogether improbable, that, 
before the close of the first half of the twentieth century, we 
shall see Germany flourishing under free trade, and England 
renewing her youth under some form of limited protection,— 
perhaps the industrial zollyerein for which Lord Masham 
pleads and Mr. Chamberlain appears to be ready. 

Dr. Shrady, Editor of the Medical Record, writes an 
article in which he describes “Recent Triumphs in 
Medicine and Surgery.” He suggests that if the. pro- 
perties of the X rays had been known when Garfield 
was shot, the bullet‘:might have been extracted and his 
life saved. There is nothing very new in the article. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE LADY’S REALM. 


Tur Lady’s Realm is notable for Mrs. Haweis’ sketch 
of the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. ‘It is illustrated by one 
of the best portraits of the Duchess I have ever seen. 
There are also portraits of her children and views of the 
interior of the Palace. Mrs. Haweis says that the 
Duchess has insisted upon her daughters being the best 
swimmers, cyclists, and riders of their day. Mrs. Haweis 
deplores that a woman so capable, and with such energy 
as the Duchess, should never have felt herself called to 
play any part outside her own domestic circle. There is 
another excellently illustrated papcr on “ The Ladies of 
the Viceregal Court” at Dublin. Very beautiful ladies 
they are, and their portraits are well printed. The 
Countess of Jersey describes the Pleasant Evenings 
Association in London Board schools, whose success is 
so largely due to the Misses Heather-Bigg. Lady 
Jeune, of whom I am glad to see at last a decent- 
looking: portrait, replies to Marie Corelli's attack upon 
what that novelist calls “ The Modern Marriage Market.” 
Lady Jeune thinks that Marie Corelli was a little carried 
away by a righteous feeling of indignation at some 
things which belong to every age and society and are 
not in themselves a definite sign of decadence. Lady 
Jeune says the change which has come over the lives of 
women in England has been all for good. Women have 
now strong individualities, strong opinions, and an 
independence which they never knew before. Every 
year the increased independence which girls enjoy and 
the feeling of the time in which they live, makes them 
less anxious to marry, or to marry so early, and 
their position with regard to men, and the feeling of 
camaraderie which exists between the young of both 
sexes, does not tend to increase the girl’s desire to take a 
husband. As for believing that Marie Corelli’s picture of 
English society is correct, Lady Jeune says—and she 
ought to know, being the wife of a divorce judge—“ there 
never was an age when the standard of life was higher, 
when‘the obligations and responsibilities of wealth and 
position were more recognised than the present.” There 
may be had people, but Lady. Jeune does not hesitate to 
say that “the whole of English Society is essentially 
pure, and the standard of life and morality.a high one.” 
There is a paper on the Primrose League, which is illus- 
trated with many portraits of Primrose Dames, whom, 
however, it is no injustice to say, are not so good-looking 
as the ladies of the Viceregal Court. The Primrose 
League in 1896 had 2,326 habitations, and 1,315,000 
members. 


McClure’s Magazine. 

In McClure’s Magazine for April, Mr. W. H. Low’s 
paper on “The Century of Painting ” deals chiefly with 
early decorative painting. The article is copiously 
illustrated with reproductions of pictures by three modern 
decorators. There is a sketch, with multitudinous 
portraits, of Alexander Hamilton, as one of the “ Makers 
of the Union.” Ian Maclaren writes a short story on “ The 
Retiring of Domsie.” There.are various miscellaneous 
short papers. One of the most interesting is that 
describing how difficult General Grant found it to get a 
situation in which he could make a living, notwithstand- 
ing all his testimonials, before he entered the army.. He 
was almost “stone-broke,” and as late as. 1860: he was 
wandering about, distressed and disconsolate, ver 
shabbily dressed, with unshorn beard and’an anxious face. 
What with debt, depression, and domestic’ difficulties, 
he was wretched indeed, yet in less than five years he 
was Commander-in-Chief of the army of the North. 
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THE Reviews’ REVIEWED. 


LA REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


We have noticed elsewhere M. Magitot’s interesting 
article on, the manufacture of matches in the first March 
number of the Revue.. The number does not contain 
much else of importance, with the exception of a signifi- 
cant paper on “ The Logical Constitution of the French 
Naval Force.” 

THE IDEAL FRENCH NAVY. 


This article is anonymous. The writer considers that 
the French fleet, if logically formed, would consist. of 
32 armour-clads, or armoured cruisers, of, in all, 
about 300,000 tons, 28 despatch-boats of 84,000 tons, 
and 68. torpedo-boats of various kinds of about. 18,000 
tons. In addition, for coast defence there would be 390 
torpedo-boats of various kinds of 40,000 tons. Add to 
these 26 cruisers of various types as commerce-destroyers 
and four transports, and we get a total tonnage required 
of about 650,000. The French fleet of 1898 will represent, 
says the writer, a fighting force of only 480,000 tons. 
There are, therefore, 170,000 tons to build as soon. as 
possible, that is to say in four years, or rather 200,000 
tons, as the writer prefers to call it, being anxious to 
allow a little margin. It would cost 600,000,000 franes. 
Undoubtedly France is rich enough to spend even this 
enormous sum, but whether she will or not we must 
leave it to the writer of the article to settle with the 
Budget Committee. It must not be supposed, however, 
that he regards the question as solely one of finance. To 
build ships, he says, is good, but what is really of the 
first importance is to foster that old maritime spirit 
which, in his opinion, has been for the last century slowly 
but steadily disappearing out of the French nation. For 
ships are of little use if France has not the men to use 
them. 

Among other articles in the first number which: may 
be mentioned are the late M. Lefebre de Bebaine’s on 
the first negotiations between Pope Lo XIIL and Prince 
Bismarck, and a continuation of M. de la Sizeranne’s 
studies in Ruskin. 

SIR EDMUND MONSON’S ADDRESS. 

The second March number is, on the whole, . more 
interesting than its predecessor. It contains the text, of 
Sir Edmund Monson’s address to the American Students’ 
Club in Paris on “George Washington and His Mother- 
Country,” delivered on February ‘ 22 last. -It is, of 
course, in French, except for two very well-worn 
Horatian tags, which are given in the original and’ pain- 
fully familiar Latin. Even the scarcely less familiar bit 
of Tennyson which the British Ambassador permitted 
pet to quote appears in the following unwonted 
garb :— 

Quw’il lui.parait en toute affaire 

Que les vrais nobles sont les bons. 

Mieux vaut grand coeur que vieux blasons 

Et que sang normand, foi sinctre.,. 
which represents the original about as adequately as ‘the 
famous “ Etre ou pas étre” of the translator of “Hamlet.” 
We have before criticised in these pages Sir E. Monson’s 
extraordinary theory that the successful revolt of the 
American colonies was in the end beneficial alike to 
themselves and to the mother-country. 


A ROMANCE OF HOUSE BUILDING. 


M. d’Avenel has a very. interesting paper on the 
exterior of the Paris house. Paris is old, but her houses 
are young, < good half of them no older than an old 
horse. More houses have been built, while the area of 
the city has not greatly extended. Thus the Parisian of 
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the First Empire had on the average fifty-five square 
métres of space, but the Parisian of the Third Republic 
has only thirty-three. The houses and flats of Paris are 
continually progressing, not only in point of numbers, 
but also in respect of luxurious appointments, but it is 
curious to see how the highly-civilised Parisian resembles, 
in the nomad habits which he has acquired, simple 
barbarous Arabs of the desert. He changes his abode 
continually—it is a trivial incident in his life—though 
not many years ago he lived in the house in which he 
was born, and generally died in it. And it is not solely 
Baron Haussmann who has effected this change. M. 
d’Avenel tells us of the curious varieties of soil met with 
by builders, varying in weight from 625 kilogrammes. per 
cubic métre to as much as2,300 kilogrammes. Generally 
speaking, the heavier the soil the better the building 
erected on it. There is a romance of house-building, 
strange as it may seem. There is the bold chemist. who, 
about the middle of the century, bought for an old song 
the greater part of the butte Montmartre. The great 
pits and yawning ditches were filled up with refuse of 
any kind mingled with more solid material, and in time 
the man of drugs made a huge fortune. Martin Nadand, 
ex-mason, who died questor of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
Riffaud, builder of the Louvre; Lefaure, who rebuilt the 
St. George’s quarter and “ Petite Pologne”’; and Duphot, 
who began as a plain working mason, and built the Rue 
de Castiglione, the Rue de Rivoli, and many others, and 
died in his splendid house at the corner of the Rue Royale, 
are other instances of wealth springing from the mason’s 
hod, Above all, there is the peasant Joseph Thome, 
who died worth about 60 million francs. But there is 
another side to this picture. Thome had a comrade, one 
Canonge, mason turned contractor like himself, who was 
crushed when quite young by a scaffolding. There.was 
one Giraud, who brought. many to-bankruptcy by: his 
rash building speculations. The contractor for the 
Hotel de Ville and the Bank of France was redueed to 
indigence by some sudden alteration in the prices of 
materials; the creator of the Marbeuf quarter was 
utterly ruined by the cost of compensation for disturb- 
ance; two contractors for the forts of Cormeilles and 
Besancon committed suicide in| despair. _M. d’Avenel 
concludes that it is better to work for the State, when 
the cost is not considered, than for some stingy private 
person. 
WAGES OF FRENCH MASONS. 


The wages of French masons have enormously in- 
creased. ‘Foremen get £14 a month, and ordinary 
workmen 6s. a day of ten hours. These masons, how- 
ever, are tenacious of their old customs, particularly of the 
Sunday bath, to which each man takes a couple of eggs, 
the yolks of which he uses to wash his whitened hair. 
In England it would be considered absurd to give an 
Order to a workman, but a foreman named Maffrand was 
some years ago made a knight of the Legion of Honour. 
He certainly deserved some reward, for during his’ thirty 
years of service not a single accident had occurred to any 
workman under his orders, so carefully had he always 
arranged his scaffoldings. Altogether, M. d’Avenel is to 
be congratulated upon an exceptionally interesting paper, 
in which Hie‘has exhibited once again what a cultivated 
observer can make out of apparently commonplace and 
every-day objects. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Dehérain continues his series on scientific agri- 
culture with a long essay on beetroot sugar, in which he 
traces the history of the industry, and explains in great, 
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detail how the sugar is extracted from the beets. The 
battle between cane sugar and beetroot sugar is rather 
dramatic. Ten years ago the world produced about five 
million tons of sugar, extracted in nearly equal propor- 
tions from cane and from beets. The Cuban revolt has 
latterly given a considerable impulse to the manufacture 
of beetroot sugar, of which Germany has now become’the 
largest producer. 

M. Roé describes his impressions of the Russian army. 
He shows how the ignorance of the common soldier 
secures the most admirable discipline. 

M. d’Espagnat contributes a striking picture of life in 
Guinea, the horrors of the barbarous sacrifices of slaves, 
and the loves of a Frenchman and a Yoruba slave-girl. 

‘Phe remaining article on the wealth of France which 
is invested in other countries is by M. Lévy. The total 
appears to be at a low estimate twenty-six milliards of 
francs, which is a good deal more than one milliard of 
pounds sterling. 





LA REVUE DE PARIS. 


Tr is an interesting fact that this review, which is now 
in its fourth year, and is to all appearance as vigorous a 
bantling as a well-born child is at the same age, should 
still continue to give its readers so much fiction and light 
literature. There is, however, a certain modest residuum 
of more solid matter, which we should be glad to see 
increased in future numbers. 


A GREAT MILITARY TACTICIAN. 


Commandant Rousset writes in the first March number 
on the Art of Frederic II. This great captain appeared 
at a time when the art of war was not in a flourishing 
state. A battle then consisted of a series of partial and 
extremely sanguinary combats produced by the blind 
impact of heavy masses of men impossible to manceuvré. 
Tactics were then so simple that when the field of battle 
presented too great difficulties or obstacles likely to break 
the ordered arrangement of the lines, it was usually the 
custom to refuse to give battle and to wait for a position 
more favourable to the rule-of-thumb methods then in 
vogue, Frederic found himself, on ascending the throne 


of Prussia, in command of a well-disciplined and vigorous * 


army. He did not hesitate to use it. He conquered 
Silesia, but the battle of Molwitz, in which the Austrian 
, cavalry routed the Prussian horse, and the day was only 
saved by the steadiness and valour of his infantry, taught 
him a severe lesson. He reorganised his cavalry, and 
then, timidly at first, but gradually with increasing con- 
fidence, he revolutionised the simple old tactics by the 
fruitful idea of the manceuvre. The enemy is in position, 
’ expecting him to deliver his attack front to front in the 
time-honoured style, the result of which would only be 
to make the cost of victory almost as great as that of 
defeat. He does not do what is expected of him at all. 
He singles out the weakest point in the enemy’s line, 
and there he delivers his attack. It seems obvious 
enough, but in Frederic’s case it was a brilliant example 
of ‘that singular intuition, in which conception and 
execution are closely intermingled, characteristic of all 
or nearly all great commanders. It is impossible to 
follow Commandant Rousset through his detailed exposi- 
tion of Frederic’s career as a tactician. He has had the 
advantage of studying some unpublished papers by 
Colonel Bonnel, the eminent professor at the Ecole 
Supérieure de Guerre, and he has been careful to furnish 
his readers with several clear and admirably executed 
plans of battles. It may be said generally that Frederic’s 
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career marks the culminating point of the system of 
mercenary troops in the employment of an absolute 
monarchy—troops among whom discipline and personal 
courage took the place of the other feelings which usually 
animate native national armies. Granted that his school 
of strategy has had but a short existence ; the reason is 
that strategy itself is infinitely variable, the conditions 
of war have totally changed, and an army has now 
become a far more complex organism, and at the same 
time more elastic and capable of being utilised on a much 
larger scale. 

Another historical article is contributed by M. Halévy, 
who traces the career of Michele Amari, the Sicilian 
patriot who played a great part in the stormy year of 
1848. He died full of years and honour in 1889, but his 
last years were embittered by the sight of another Italy 
—not the united Italy which he had seen realised— 
animated by a hatred for France which he was unable 
to comprehend. The men of 1848 had never dreamed 
that in exalting the idea of nationality they might be 
merely strengthening international animosities. 

The second March number contains an almost equally 
scanty allowance of solid articles. 

M. Bérard contributes a well-written descriptive paper 
on Macedonia, but it is dated October 1896, and in these 
days of railways and telegraphs the public is accustomed 
to somewhat fresher information, even on a topic so 
complicated as the Eastern Question. 


AFTER NAVARINO—1828. 


A posthumous paper by Baron Brenier, entitled “ After 
Navarino—1828,” is perhaps rather more interesting, 
because the Baron was a diplomat of some eminence, 
and even held for a few months in 1851 the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. He was charged in 1828 with a diplo- 
matic mission to explain to Admiral Rigny, for his 
guidance in dealing with Ibrahim Pasha, in conjunc- 
tion with the English Admiral Codrington and the 
Russian Admiral Heyden, the decision of France to 
confine her policy at the moment to the formation of 
the Greek State, leaving to the future to decide what 
further projects could be undertaken. It is’ this 
mission which the Baron describes in this paper 
written in his old age. He shows how the Russian 
Ambassador wished to give the new Greek State nearly 
all the western portion of Turkey in Europe, while the 
English Ambassador—the famous Stratford Canning, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—would have limited it to 
Morea and a part of Attica. In the end the compromise 
proposed by France, giving the new State a fairly large 
amount of territory, was accepted. Baron Brenier is 
modestly silent about the part which he played in the 
affair, but contents himself with extolling the French 
Admiral Rigny, who certainly did a remarkable thing. 
There came a moment when the negotiations came to 
a standstill for want of papers and other data. The 
Admiral, who had alone followed certain important 
negotiations on which the scheme of the Ambassadors 
would have to be based, was at Nauplia, a distance of 
fifteen or twenty leagues. A Greek boat was sent to 
him with despatches, and its return was anxiously 
awaited by the diplomats. Instead, the Admiral himself 
arrived, took up a pen on the spot, and, relying solely on 
his extraordinary memory, did not rest until he had made 
perfectly clear the intricate negotiations and questions 
of frontier which had puzzled the Ambassadors. 

M. Lavisse contributes a note on he famous Yellow 
Book which first enabled France to realise the full horror 
of the Armenian massacres. 
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THE ReEviEWsS REVIEWED. 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


Tux Economic Journal for March is, as usual, very 
solid and very full of carefully written articles and 
reviews, notes and memoranda. Professor L. Brentano 
‘begins with a first instalment of a paper on “ Agrarian 
Reform in Prussia,” which promises to be very interest- 
ing. The attempt to create a new peasant class, which 
is associated with the names of Stein and Hardenberg, has 
amore or less been abandoned. The Act of 1890 provided 
for the possibility of the universal restoration of the 
permanent authority of the landlord as territorial 
suzerain. The intention of the Act was to found 
a new territorial jurisdiction of the State over the 
peasant. 

HOW TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG. 


Mr. Kenric B. Murray, of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, writing on “Mr. Chamberlain and Colonial 
Commerce,” gives many statistics illustrating the present 
condition of England’s trade with her Dependencies. 
The following sentence is worth remembering :— 

If a British subject settles in the United States of America 
he only consumes £0°67, or less, of British produce. If he goes 
‘further afield, say to Australia, he improves in value as a 
consumer of home-made articles to the amount of £6°89, or 
nearly ten times more than if he had crossed the Atlantic. 
In other words, one British emigrant resident in Australia 
consumes as much British produce as ten similar emigrants 
settled in the United States of America. 

HOW TO BEAT GERMAN COMPETITION. 


Mr. A. W. Flux, describing “‘ British Trade and German 
Competition,” takes on the whole a reasonable attitude. 
He is not an alarmist, but he is alarmed. He does not 
‘exaggerate, but he warns. For instance, he says :— 

There seems no reason for thinking that it is yet too late in 
the day to prevent the loss of any notable portion of our foreign 
trade. If we can remedy such defects as those noted by Mr. 
Bruford in his report on the trade of Victoria, where trade 
was lost because tacks were sent in paper packages instead of 
in cardboard boxes, and cartridges were sent in packages of a 
hundred, while customers preferred packages of twenty-five ; 
if more attention to the tastes of their customers be given by 
those who have, by their actions, called forth such rebukes as 
that of Mr. Chamberlain, quoted in the last number of the 
Journal ; if the example of our best manufacturers and 
merchants be copied by the rest; if the delusion be dispelled 
that people will be contented with what is offered, provided 
‘that they can be persuaded that they cannot get anything 
more to their taste ; if the severity of foreign competition arouse 
us in time to the real need for exertion on the part of every 
one concerned, there is still left a trade which, in the present 
condition, is the envy of the world, and which draws from 
foreigners many a complaint of the severity of the competition 
of England with themselves. 

There are a lot of “ifs” in this sentence, but the drift 
of it is right. 

INSURANCE AGAINST BEING OUT OF WORK. 
_ A paper by W. H. Dawson describes a proposal that 
is about to be submitted to the legislature of the Canton 
of Basle, for the insurance of factory operatives and 
persons engaged in building trades and earth work of 
all kinds, against being out of work from unavoidable 
causes.. It is proposed that all workers should contri- 
bute to the insurance fund some sum varying according 
to their wages, from 2d. to 6d. per week. The employers 
should pay ld. to 21. a week for every workman in their 
employment. The State will bear the cost of admini- 
stration, and pay a subsidy of £1,000 towards the 
reserve fund. Those who are insured will receive a 
sum varying from 4s, 64. to lls. 24. per week when 
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they are out of work. Relief cannot be claimed for 
more than ninety-one days during any one working year. | 
No relief is paid upon the first week of worklessness. -~ 
No relief is to be given to those who are out of work 
owing to a wages dispute or of dismissal on account of 
wrongful conduct. 

WORKING WOMEN IN VIENNA. 


There is a painful paper by Miss Levetus embodying ' 
the result of a report made by the Social Branch of the , 
Vienna Ethical Society as to the condition of working 
women in Vienna. There is a general complaint as to ! 
the treatment of the giris by overseers and workmen. It 
very often happens that in order to keep their situa- 
tions the girls are forced to yield to these men in whose * 
power their dismissal lies. Of home life the working 
women have little or none. The women work as brick- ' 
layers’ labourers, are yoked to carts like animals, and ° 
carry hods of bricks and mortar to the men on roofs. As 
arule the women work until their confinement, and begin 
again a week afterwards. ‘They are prematurely aged, 
and the young girls, thin, anemic, and over-tired. 
Altogether the paper reads horribly like a description of 
a glimpse into hell. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Tue chief paper in the Westminster Review for April 
is a very outspoken defence of free licensing. The writer, , 
Mr. Herzfeld, is convinced in his own mind that drink , 
is a'good thing, and that all the mischief has arisen , 
from attempting to restrict licenses. Restriction having 
failed, he asks, let us try liberty for a little, and let good : 
citizens of an unblemished character who care to apply for © 
licenses be permitted to open public-houses everywhere. 
If that were done, the millennium, he thinks, would be ° 
near at hand, especially if two other reforms in which he 
is interested were carried out. For he holds that— 
a free Sunday would do very much towards general sobriety, 
and that means should be found to introduce a different kind 
of beer, which has not the evil effect of that at present 
consumed. 

There is another article of rather. out of the way 
interest, dealing with the civic government of Gibraltar. : 
The writer, Mr. Leonard Williams, declares that the 
War Office is the curse of Gibraltar, and instead of 
endeavouring to make life tolerable for the civilians, its , 
one object is to clear them out if possible. Mr. Williams 
calls attention also to the extent to which piracy is, 
allowed to prevail almost under the guns of the fortress. | 
He says :— 

Much of the reputation the English bear in Spain for being 
brutos and groseros is wholly due to the intolerable and. 
intolerant militarism of Gibraltar. ya 

He concludes as follows :— 

Once and for all eject these people; buy them out of the | 
Gates at any vost—or else defend and provide for them, and | ¢ 
give them law, and government, and right of appeal. Other- | 
wise, better it is that Gibraltar be shorn to-morrow of all but; | 
trump, and drum, and the armament of war, lying innocent of 
civilian footstep as on the historic advent of Tarik el Tuerto, 
the one-eyed general of Islam. if 

An anonymous writer deplores the attention that is. 
paid to crime in currert literature. Hermione Unwin!) 
writes enthusiastically concerning the utility of using! 
modelling as an instrument in the education of children, ), 
There are papers upon India and on International! | 
Arbitration. Mr. O’Neill Daunt’s paper on the financial’ | 
= between England and Ireland is noticed else-' / 
where. 
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THE ‘“*REVIEW OF REVIEWS” FOR AUSTRALASIA. 


Last month brought to London the first number of 
the Review.-of Reviews for - Australasia, which marks 
the attainment of a new stage by that offshoot .of the 
parent review.. The magazine is issued in.a new cover, 
resembling the American edition rather than the 
English, borrowing fromthe -Cosmopolitan the broad 
strip of bright gold bronze on the left hand side of the 
cover. The Australian edition is now re-set entirely in 
Australia, and: is re-made up by the editor, Mr. Fitchett, 
in such a way.as to make it almost a new magazine. 
The January number, for instance, contains, in addition 
to a copious Australasian chronique of happenings at 
the Antipddes,, three original contributions which 
deserve to rank with the best that appear in the perio- 
dical literature of the world. They are all three noticed 
elsewhere, so that here I only need to refer to them by 
name. . There is, first, the historical paper, entitled 
“ Fights for the Flag,” by the author of the little book, 
- “Deeds that Won the. Empire,” which has deservedly 
received such high praise from the leading organs of the 
Press, both in Australia and England. The Premier of 
New South Wales, the Hon. G. H. Reid, contributes an 
article which is almost a manifesto on the subject of 
Australian Federation; while Sir Robert Stout and the 
Rev. F. W. Isitt, the Prohibitionist of New Zealand, discuss 
the significance of the recent General Election in that 
rising colony. 

In addition to these special features, which seem to 

rove.that the Australasian Review of Reviews isdestined to 
S the recognised arena, or periodical parliament, in which 
the statesmen of the seven colonies find a platform from 
which they can address the whole Australasiancommunity, 
there: are articles on trade and finance, a collection 
‘of Australasian caricatures, and, under the head of 
“ Artistic Advertising Supplements,” copiously illustrated 
papers describing: various. institutions in‘ Melbourne. 
The Australasian Review of Reviews was founded at a 
time when our Australasian Colonies were suffering from 
the depths of financial depression; but it would’ seem 
from this new number that the venture has justified our 
confidence, and that the Review, of Reviews for Austra- 
lasia will. have all the deeper root because of a period of 
storm and stress in: the midst of which it grew up. The 
Australasian Review of Reviews is, published at 9d., and 
as a’‘medium for keeping Australians in-:touch with the 
Colony it has such sdetuinens that. none of the Austra- 
lians in London should:be sithout. it.. Orders; of eourse, 
can be sent.to Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. The 
annual subscription from Melbourne, post free, is 11s. 6d. 





THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


Tur Engineering Magazine for March opens with an 
article by Mr. Eckels, the Comptroller of the American 
Currency, in which he sets forth the financial measures 
which, in his opinion, are needful to establish industrial 
stability in the United States. Mr. George’ H. Paine 
compares the methods and improvements used in railroad 
construction in. England and the United States, Mr. 
J. W. Howard has a useful paper on “‘ The Positive Value 
of. Quiet and Beautiful Streets.” It is illustrated by 
views of various streets in the Old World and the New. 
Mr. C, H. Davis describes, with elaborate statistics, the 
difference of cost in electric railway traction, Mr. Green- 


# leaf explains how and when floods occur upon the Western . 
) rivers. . His table of the rainfall discharge of the principal 


i watersheds of the Mississippi system is very interesting. 
The Mississippi has a watershed, including all its tribu- 


taries, of a million and a quarter square miles; it has a. 
minimum flow ‘of 175, cubic feet per second, an 
average of 664,000, but in flood time its flow rises from 
175,000 at the minimum to'1,800,000 maximum; that is to 
say, the volume of ‘the water in the’ river increases more 
than ten times. Mr: Cary continues his paper on “ The 
Economy of the Modern Engine Room,” dealing this time 
with the cure of corrosion'and scale from boiler water. 
There is an illustrated paper describing the marvellous 
richness of the goldfields of the Porce river in Colombia. 
Colombia is one of those regions in Spanish America 
which, although incredibly rich in gold, is very little 
developed.’ The valley of the Porce has been the reservoir 
for gold deposits from almost unlimited fields. An 
English engineer some years ago estimated that in the 
last fifty miles reach of the river there were lying more 
than 400,000 tons of gold. ‘The writer predicts the 
coming of a great boom in Colombian goldfields, when 
the results will astonish the world. It is a pity the 
country is not healthier. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


BLACKWOOD’s opens with a review of Huysmans’ “ En 
Route,” Olive .Schreiner’s ‘ Peter. Halket,” Steevens” 
“The Land of the Dollar,” Lang’s “ Pickle, the Spy,” 
Henley’s “The Centenary Burns,” etc. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, under the title of “A City of Many Waters,’” 
wields his light and facile pen with his usual fascination 
in order to describe Winchester.. Mr. J. Y. Simpson 
begins a series of papers on “The Prisons of Siberia.” 
The first deals solely with the. convicts on the march. 
He admits the existence of overcrowding at the 
forwarding prison of Toinmen.. He maintains that 
the Russians prefer to be overcrowded, and in proof 
of this mentions that in St. Petersburg the Government 
night shelters, where overcrowding is not permitted, are 
half empty, while the private shelters, where they are 
allowed to crowd together, as »mych as they like, are 


always full. He thinks that General Bogdanovitch, who 


has succeeded Galkine Vrasskoy as the head of the Prison 
Department, is going to introduce useful reforms in the 
Siberian system. An account of “ How the Famine came 
to Burma ” in 1896-97 gives a'very pleasant account of the 
marvellous charity and generosity of the Burmese people. 
The writer says he has never heard of any one dying of 
famine in Burma, But the Government has now a famine 
camp of 25,000 persons, and at present it is premature to 
say howsoon they will be able to dispense with the distribu- 
tion of relief. Mr. Broadfoot' gossips about billiards, Mr. 
Louis Robinson points out that Darwinism has supplied 
to the amateur naturalist something of the charm which 
his savage ancestor used to find in studying natural 
phenomena. . One very curious remark Dr. Robinson 
makes is that it is possible man has developed a brain 
so much superior to a dog because of the deficiency of his 
sense of smell. A dog with a highly developed olfactory 
lobe was able to follow his prey with his nose without 
thinking about it, whereas.man. had to reason and 
construct hypotheses from a multitude of observations 
made by his other senses. This faculty, necessitated by 
olfactory shortcomings, formed the basis of much of our 
vaunted reasoning power! There are brief papers on the 
Navy Estimates, and on Lord Cromer’s report on the 
condition of things in Egypt. 





In the series of “ Work in which I am Interested,” 
now appearing in the Quiver, Lord: Compton describes 
in the April number the story of the Ragged School. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


‘THE ART MAGAZINES. 
THE WALLACE Bequsst. 

Tue art topic of the month is of course the Wallace 
Bequest. Mr. Spielmann, in the April Magazine of Art, 
deals with the objects of art in the collection—the bric-a- 
brac, bronzes, furniture, etc., of which there is so much 
that the mere catalogue of them would fill about a score 
of pages of his magazine. He thus refers to some 
of it :— 

In Boulle work hardly any collection, even in Paris or in 
Windsor Castle, is richer or finer. It is heresin all its variety 
of tortoiseshell and metal. The work of Gouthitre may be seen 
in the score of superb cabinets, and, applied to a style some- 
what different, may be seen in a candelabra (an illustration of 
which appears in the magazine). The clocks are not less 
abundant, nor are they less admirable in quality. . There are 
two chairs of carved and gilt wood, upholstered in tapestry of 
Beauvais. All these objects are among the finest specimens of 
French eighteenth-century work. 

The collection also includes marquetry, enamel, 
maiolica, armour, miniatures, and other objects of mag- 
nificence, The pictures will .be dealt with in a future 
article. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


For some time private collections have. been the order 
of the day, especially in the art magazines. The April 
Art Journal takes up the Longford Castle Collection of 
the Earl of Radnor, and Mr. Claude Phillips, the writer 
of the article, makes some interesting remarks on the 
careers of some famous pictures. In some cases, loss in 
one direction has been gain in another, for some of the 
greatest treasures of the private collector have passed 
into the national collections. Others, however, have gone 
to “the land from whence no pictures return—the United 
States.” There are many books.on the.romance of rare 
and valuable books and violins, but comparatively little 
has been written on the fortunes. of pictures. This, 
surely; should be an equally faseinating. subject. for the 
writer on hobbies. In the. Magazine of Art.Mr. F. G. 
Stephens continues his arti¢les: on: théeeellection of Mr. 
W. Cuthbert Quilter, and in,Good Words .the notice of 
the Keppelstone Collection is conelnded, 


Toe Work or Sir Epwarp: J. Poxnrmr: 


In the December number of the Magazine of Art, 
Mr. Spielmann gave us a very interesting and timely 
article on the new P.R.A. This has now. been followed 
by a “ Poynter” number, the extra, Faster Annual, 1897, 
of the Art Journal. Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, who supplies 
the letterpress, is of opinion that Sir Edward Poynter 
possesses in more just balance those qualifications re- 
quired of a President of the Royal Academy than most 
of his predecessors. 

He is the son of an architect, and was born in 1836, 
six years after the birth of Lord Leighton. The same 
number of years intervened between the first contribu- 
tions of the two future Presidents to the Academy. It 
was in Rome in 1853 that they first met and began 
their life-long friendship. Leighton was engaged on 
“Cimabue’s Madonna carried through Florence,” and 
Poynter worked in the same studio and followed the 
progress of the picture, with the result that before he 
left Rome he determined to devote himself to painting 
and not to architecture. To follow his future carcer 
would take too much of our space, but those who are 
interested in it will do well to procure the Easter Annual. 
It is beautifully got up, and, in addition to the literary 
matter, gives reproductions of many of Sir Edward’s 
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works. Special mention may be made of the full-page 
plates, “ High Noon,” “The Ides of March,” and “The 
Corner of a Villa.” A chronological list of pictures con- 
cludes the number. 

Hans THoma. 


An artist of a very different type is Hans Thoma of 
Frankfort. An interesting article on his work appears 
in the Studio for March. Mr. Hans Singer, in describing 
his method of painting, writes :— 

Thoma represents the tribune, speaking a crude but straight- 
forward and powerful vernacular. He contemns refinements 
of technical skill. He does not deem it important to paint a 
tree as like to a real tree as it could possibly be. He thinks 
it vital to paint it rather unlike an actual tree perhaps, but 
such as would excite in us the feelings we had as we lay under 
it, as we gazed into the deep sky through hundreds of restless, 
glittering leaves, whose rustle coaxed our idle thoughts into 
the realm of fancy. : 

He has cultivated a keen sense of colour. He will, for 
example, use two colours in a simple floral border, choosing the 
tints with such consummate skill that the very juxtaposition 
of the two is alone enough to give us pleasure. 


AvtToarapH Portraits or British ARTISTS, 


One of the most interesting articles relating to the 
National Portrait Gallery appears in the March number 
of the Studio. Mr. Lionel Cust has selected for his topic 
the portraits of British artists painted by themselves, 
only some thirty in number. Among them is an early 
portrait of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, drawn about 846; 
another represents William Hogarth at work on “ The 
Comic Muse.” Two seventeenth century painters are 
William Dobson and Robert Walker. These are followed 
by Sir Peter Lely, and Jonathan Richardson of Queen 
Anne’s time. Others of special interest-are Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, James Barry, Joseph Wright of 
Derby, John Opie, George Romney, and Sir David Wilkie. 
Mr. Cust grieves that the Uffizi Gallery should possess 
Leighton’s magnificent portrait of himself. This famous 
gallery,.at Florence possesses a very large number of 
autograph portraits :of artists of all nations. The 
collection ‘was begun by Cardinal Leopoldo de Medicis, 
and, in 1681 his nephew Cosimo III., Grand Duke of 


. Tuseany,. built a special room for it. 


CuurcH ArT. 


Thé. most noteworthy of the articles @zaling with 
architecture ‘as a form'of art are, perhaps, those on our 
abbeys and cathedrals in Architecture. The March 
number begins an a¢count of the Gothic pile at Canter- 
bury. The Architectural Record of New York is busy 
with the French cathedrals; and in the same review 
Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear discusses the question of con- 
structive asymmetry in medieval Italian churches. 
The work of Sir Edward Burne-Jones is the subject 
of an article, by Mr. H. Wilson, on Church Decoration, 


in the March Architectural Review; and Mr. Harry 
Hems writes on the high altar screen at St. Albans 
Abbey in the March number of Architecture, 


ART IN THE Home. 


The House is the name of 4 new illustrated monthly, 
started in March, to be devoted to the discussion of 
questions relating to the home—furnishing, decoration, 
sanitation, cuisine, ete. The Art Journal is giving a series 
of articles on art in the home by Mr. W. Scott Morton; 
the current number deals with the dining-room. In 
the Artist (March), Mabel Cox describes the varied 
decorative work of Mr. Aldam Heaton. ie 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOWETT;* 
OR, MAXIMS FOR THE CONDUCT. OF LIFE. BY THE SOCRATES OF OXFORD. 


I.—INTRODUCTION. 

AM, alas, but an outer barbarian. When but a child 
of fourteen the work-a-day world claimed me as its 
own. I was an apprentice seated on a tall stool in a 

merchant’s office in Newcastle Quay, making out invoices 
and doing the ordinary 
drudgery of an office-boy, 
at an age when my more 
favoured contemporaries 
were going to Public 
Schools and preparing for 
a ‘University career. To 
me, therefore, Oxford, with 
all its’ memories and_ its 
associations, was little other 
thananame. In those far- 
off days there was not even 
such a thing as a Univer- 
sity Extension lecturer to 
link the young students in 
our northern towns to the 
“oyey city of the dreaming 
spires;” and it was not 
until I'’came to London to 
help Mr. Morley on the Pall 
Mall Gazette that I first 


called the shadow of the 
influence of the University. 
From that time onwards 
I have of course mingled 
more or less intimately with 
those to whom the Univer- 
sity has been the alma mater 
ina real sense. Among 


more or less of a living 
thing to me, although not 
a thing that I-could ever 
enjoy myself, but which I 
could realise as we realise 
the tropics—a remote and 
different place from that 
in which we lived, from 
which travellers came bear- 
ing precious spices in their 


‘whe thus interpreted Ox- 

ford to me were Mr. John Morley, Sir Alfred Milner, 
Matthew Arnold, Canon Liddon, Mr. E. T. Cook, Dr. 
Hatch, and Sir Robert Morier. It was from their report 
that I formed my estimate of the University, and in their 
lives I saw more or less, as in a glass darkly, the workings 
of the subtle and complex influences of modern Oxford. 
‘Like any other outer barbarian, who hears by fits and 
snatches talk of the wonders of civilised capitals, my 
impressions are vague enough and imperfect withal. 





*« The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
‘College, Oxford.” By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LU.D. With portraits and other illustrations. In two volumes. John 
Murray. 





PROFESSOR B., 
Etat 76. 
(Photo by H. H. Hay Cameron.) 


But one impression has persisted all these years, and 
that was a sense of the unseen presence of one Master, 
who personified better than any other the spirit of 
modern Oxford. 

Of those whom I have named, some spoke much of 
him, others but little. Of 
the two who were most 
under his influence, and 
who constantly referred to 
him in terms of affection 
and reverence, the fore- 
most of the older schoo! 
was Sir Robert Morier; of 
the younger, Sir Alfred 
Milner. Canon Liddon 
also spoke much of Dr. 
Jowett, but not as an ad- 
mirer. Thé attraction that 
connected them was that 
of opposites, for Jowett, 
even more than Dean 
Stanley, embodied most of 
the tendencies in the reli- 
gious life of our time which 
the devout Canon of St. 
Paul’s regarded with pro- 
found distrust and dislike. 
But from the whole- 
hearted enthusiastic devo- 
tion of Morier, the judici- 
ously balanced apprecia- 
tion of Milner, and the 
sub-acid appreciation of 
Liddon, there was evolved 
in my mind a concept of 
the Master of Balliol, the 
substantial accuracy of 
which I rejoice to’ find 
confirmed and established 
on solid permanent founda- 
tions ‘in the “ Life and Let- 
ters” now under notice. 

What a curious concept 
it was, this of the silver- 
tongued Master of Balliol, 
kindly and sympathetic, 
yet whose conversation was 
ever seasoned with the salt 
of wit and seldom lacked sufficient acid of cynicism to 
make it bite into the minds and lives of those in the midst 
of whom he lived and moved and did his life’s work. For 
nearly half a century that striking figure, shy, reserved, 
absolutely a name and nothing else to the dim millions 
of the nation at large, dwelt as it were in the heart’s core 
of the great University, injecting into generation after 
generation of ardent and enthusiastic youth the 
stimulating germ of his peculiar genius, and kindling in 
hundreds and thousands of students aspirations ‘after a 
higher life. At this day there is probably no department 
of the public service, no Colony in the Empire, no county 
in the land, in which there cannot be found one or-more 


JOWETT. 
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who would testify with gratefui appreciation to the 
services rendered them by him to. whom they refer as 
“the Master.” 

Nor was it only those upon whom he brought to bear 
the direct influence of his personality that he affected for 
good. He was one of those elements which added to the 
mystery and the inagic of the charm of Oxford. He was 
so different from everyone else—a man apart, about whom 
myths grew as lichens grow on rocks. It is difficult 
to imagine what the table-talk of Oxford would have 
been, for the last thirty years at least, if there had been 
no stories about Jowett to repeat, no sayings of “ the 
Master,” real or invented, with which to enliven the 
conversation of the undergraduates and of the dons. 

If Newman personified the Oxford of the Tractarian 
movement, Jowett stands out not less conspicuously as 
his successor in the representation of the religious ten- 
dencies of the later Oxford. Newman was Catholic, 
Jowett was a heretic. Both men were in a way dogmatic 
enough, but one was dogmatic with the dogmatism of 
theological dogma, while the other was dogmatic with 
the oracular authority of personal conviction. No doubt, 
if the two were put into a crucible and melted into an 
amalgam, it would have been possible to secure a more 
perfect human product, more ideally complete in those 
capacities which enable men to influence their fellows for 
good. But perfection is not of this world, and England 
may count herself well favoured in that her most famous 
University should have produced in this century two 
Men so conspicuous for genius and virtue, for wisdom 
and piety, as its two great representatives, Cardinal New- 
man and the Master of Balliol. Newman was Church- 
man first and University man afterwards. With Jowett 
the University came first. The visible Church which 
Newman worshipped was to Jowett a very faulty picce 
of human workmanship, very much like the world in 
which he dwelt. The ideal Church in which he believed, 
and more and more endeavoured to realise in. the lives 
of his friends and disciples, although radiant with the 
light that is never seen on sea or land, was to him, as he 
was wont to declare, the most real thing in the world. 
His pivot from which he worked was not an ecclesiastical 
organisation, but the College itself. That was his work- 
ing Church, and diligently did he fulfil his function as 
pastor of the congregation over which he was appointed 
to preside. The cream of English youth came under his 
observation, and it was his delight to single out those 
who appeared to have parts or promise of genius that 
would justify the expectation of yeoman service for the 
nation in the years to come. Those favoured few, the 
shy, reserved, and somewhat repellent man grappled to 
his heart with hooks of steel, nor did he ever let them go. 

Few things interested me more than the extracts 
which Sir Robert Morier used to read to me from 
Jowett’s letters when I was in St. Petersburg. The 
Ambassador — “our Ambassador,” as Jowett lovingly 
called him—and “the Master” used to correspond as 
regularly as if they were girl friends in a boarding- 
school. In his “ Life and Letters” I see a few addressed 
to Morier; they must be but as the gleanings of the 
vintage of Eschol compared with the mass of Jowett 
letters that must lie in the hands of the executors of Sir 
Robert Morier. Nor was it only with the great and 
famous with whom he corresponded. In the letters 
published in these two charming volumes the majority 
appear to have been addressed to women—often to young 
women, Mrs. Asquith, for instance, and Miss Symonds 
were the favoured recipients of a series of charming 
epistles, in which the old philosopher of Balliol con- 
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descended to administer playful, fatherly, genial, and 
affectionate advice to his young friends, although he 
stood to them only in the relation of friend, and had 
never had the privilege of counting them among the 
students of Balliol. 

The appearance of the “Life and Letters” of such a 
man has been looked forward gto with great interest by 
all those who knew him, and, perhaps, not less by those 
who, like myself, only saw the reflection of his image in 
the lives of their friends. The two portly volumes, 
illustrated with lifelike portraits and attractive views 
of the haunts of “ the Master,” are now in the hands of 
the public, which will not be disappointed, either in the 
quality of their workmanship or in the subject-matter of 
their contents. I have had some difficulty in deciding 
what would be the best and most useful method of 
dealing with these volumes in this notice of the Book of 
the Month. It seems to me that the best service that 
can be rendered to the reader, and that which would be 
most agreeable to the Master himself, is not to trouble 
about describing the mere outward framework of his 
career, to ignore altogether the ordinary incidents of his 
pilgrimage, which, after all, are little better than the 
mere entries in a traveller’s diary as to the hotels at 
which he stayed or the sights which he has seen, but 
rather to devote all the available space in our crowded 
pages to an attempt to extract what may be regarded as 
the essence of his teaching, of his gospel, condensing into 
a few pages the sentences, carefully gleaned over the 
whole expanse of the two volumes, which embody his 
advice as to the conduct of life. 

In making this extract I have ignored chronology as 
much as if I had been an anvient Hebrew redacting some 
ancient narrative for preservation in the sacred canon. 
What the average man or woman wishes to know is what 
this man, this Master of Balliol, who was also a master 
in our modern Israel, had to teach his fellows concerning 
the conduct of life. To do justice to his teaching it is 
necessary to quote his ipsissima verba, instead of mutilat- 
ing and defacing his finished sentences by any re-render- 
ing of my own. But this, of course, has involved the 
quotation of passages in excess even of what, in my 
opinion, is the limit of permissible extract; but the 
extracts appear by special permission of the holders of 
the copyright, to whom the proof was submitted before 
publication. 


II.—SOME SAYINGS OF THE MASTER. 

To the Master of Balliol his biographers apply the 
words with which Plato concludes his description of 
Socrates :—‘‘ Concerning whom I may truly say that of 
all the men of his time whom I have known he was the 
wisest and justest and best.” Without accepting this 
eulogy in its literal sense, the wisdom, justice, and good- 
ness of Dr. Jowett give weight and influence to the follow- 
ing collection of sayings gleaned from the “Life and 
Letters,” and arranged for convenience under headings for 
which, of course, Iam alone responsible. Nor can I preface 
them better than by the following extract from his 
journal recording his aspirations and resolve in Amiens 
Cathedral in 1882, when he was sixty-five years of age :— 

Absolute unselfishness and self-devotion. To fix my 
mind (1) on the will of God for ail men; (2) on the 
state of the world, and of England fifty years hence. 

To control my thoughts; absolute freedom from 
egotism; stronger associations with the past.—Vol. ii., 
p. 195. 

This passage may be taken as sounding the keynote of 
the continual effort of the Master's life. I quote the 
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other passages without their context, merely giving the 
pages where they may be found. 


I.—OF IMMORTALITY. 


Thé more we think of reason as the highest thing in 
the world, and of man as a rational being, the more 
disposed we shall be to think of human beings as immortal. 
‘We cannot set limits to this, nor say, “ What human 
beings?” or, “What immortality?” Whether in another 
Jife the servant shall be equal to the master, the child 
to the grown-up man, the fool to the philosopher, the 
Hottentot to the Englishman; whether animals will 
have a share in the happiness of men; whether the 
.common moral qualities of men shall be the essence of 
future existence; whether any of us will know one 
another—of all this we have no means of judging or 
speaking. But we know that our wishes and fancies, the 
figures of poetry, the images of prophecy, can have no 
influence on the truth. “Things are what they are,” and 
will be what they will be, irrespective of our likes and 
-dislikes.—Vol. ii., pp. 188-9. 

II.—OF THE BEGINNING OF RELIGION. 


The beginning of religion seems to me to be, first, 
resignation, and, secondly, trust in God. “O rest in the 
Lord.”—Vol. ii., p. 449. 

The first great truth of religion is the sense and 
practice of the presence of God, the sight of Him, and 
the knowledge of Him as the great overruling law of 
progress in the world, ... The second great truth of 
religion is resignation to the general facts of the world 
and of life.—Vol. ii., pp. 312-13. 


Ill.—THE RELIGION OF THE NEXT GENERATION. 


I wonder what will be the religion of the next genera- 
tion?:. ... People must believe more strongly in a few 
truths which we all acknowledge, and they must apply 
them more vigorously to practical life—vVol. ii., p. 169. 

Instead of this sham religion, which is true neither to 
the_ facts of history nor to human nature, people must 
begin again and gather first from conscience, secondly 
from experience, (more) of the nature of God, and of His 
manner of working in the world.—Vol. i., pp. 371-2. 

The old religious, beliefs are decomposing fast, and 
there is. nothing as yet taking their place.—Vol. ii., p. 395. 

If they are determined to act rightly; to live as the 
best men and women have lived, there is no more diffi- 
culty of unbelief. They see, not having seen; they go 
out trusting in God, but not knowing whither they go. 
There is no delight in life equal to that of setting the 
world right, of reconciling things and persons to one 
another, by understanding them, not by embittering 
them. True sympathy with everyone is the path of 
perfect peace.—Vol. ii., p. 403. 

IV.—THE RESTORATION OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


The best chance seems to me to be through the old forms 
of religion, showing that this, more really and persistently 
than anything else, was what they meant, though often, 
as for example in their ideas of the divine justice, led from 
entertaining such an idea into a perversion of all justice 
in the popular doctrine of the Atonement. “Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” The 
whole world and all things in it, instead of being secular 
and external to revelation, needs to be brought back 
within the sphere of revelation.—Vol. i., pp. 372-3. 

I often feel that I should like, if I could, to write 
about this. What seems to be wanted is a restoration of 
natural religion, not in the narrow abstract sense, but as 
based on the past history of man, and as witnessed to by 
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conscience and faith, and supported by our first notions 
of a divine Being.—Vol. i., p. 369. 
V.—THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. 


“I think that I believe more and more in Christianity, 
not in miracles or hell, or verbal inspiration, or atone- 
ment, but in living for others and in going about doing 
good.—Vol. ii., pp. 318-19. 

Anybody who gives himself up for the good of others, 
who takes up his cross, will find heaven on this earth, 
and will trust God for all the rest.—Vol. ii., p. 314. 

Yet the essence of religion may still be self-sacrifice, 
self-denial, a death unto life, having for its rule an 
absolute morality, a law of God and nature—a doctrine 
common to Plato and to the Gospel.—-Vol. ii., p. 311. 

If only we have a “ passionate zeal” for saving men’s 
souls, and tell them of Christ’s love for them, and enter 
with all our hearts into the home lives of our people, we 
may be sure that we are in our right place (in orders 
in the Church).—Vol. ii., p. 305. 

VI.— WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? 


If the life of Christ is ever written over again in our 
own age and country, it should not be as a history of 
wonders, but as a history of truths which seem to be 
always fading away before the eyes of men, and are 
always needing to be revived. It should not be critical 
or sentimental or picturesque, but it should seek to bring 
the mind and thoughts of Christ a little nearer to the 
human heart. To do this in the spirit, not in the letter, 
not rashly applying the precepts of the Gospel to an 
altered world, but strengthening and deepening their 
inward power and life, may be the work of another 
generation in theology.—Vol. ii., pp. 85-86. 

Is it possible to feel a personal attachment to Christ 
such as is prescribed by Thomas 4 Kempis? I think 
that it is impossible and contrary to human nature that 
we should be able to concentrate our thoughts on a 
person scarcely known to us, who lived eighteen hundred 
years ago. But there might be such a_ passionate 
longing and yearning for goodness and truth. The 
personal Christ might become the ideal Christ, and 
this would easily pass into the idea of goodness... . . 
Would it be possible to combine in a manual of piety 
religious fervour with perfect good sense and knowledge 
of the world? This has never been attempted and 
would be a work worthy of a great religious genius.— 
Vol. ii., p. 151. 

It is not with the very words of Christ, but with the 
best form of Christianity as the world has made it, or 
can make it or will receive it, that we are concerned 
to-day. here is an ideal which we have to place before 
us intimately connected with practical life—nothing, if 
not a life—which may be conveniently spoken of as the 
life of Christ.—Vol. ii., p. 445. 

The view of the true basis of religion being the life and 
the death of Christ; that means the life and death of 
Christ in the soul, the imitation of Christ, the inspiration 
of Christ, the sacrifice of self, the being in the world but 
not of it, the union with God and the will of God such 
as Christ had.—Vol. ii., p. 273. 

VII.—THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

It was the dream of the Master's life to write the life 
of Christ, but in his closing years when questioned why 
he had not done it he replied, falling back in his chair, 
with tears in his eyes :—“ Because I cannot; God has not 
given me the power to do it.”—Vol, ii., p. 440. 

Of the Gospels he said :— 

They are an unauthenticated fragment belonging to an 
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age absolutely unknown, which is adduced as the witness 
of the most incredible things.—Vol. ii, p. 341. 

Hardly anything important about law or natural 
religion which has ever been said may not be found in 
Plato.—Vol. i., p. 412. 

For indeed Greek religion runs up into the Christian 
religion, with which it has quite as much to do as the 
Jewish, and probably more.—Vol. ii., p. 473. 

VIII.—THE BIBLE OF THE WORLD. 


We must give up doctrine and teach by the lives of 
men, beginning with the life of Christ instead. And the 
best words of men, beginning with the Gospels and the 
prophets, will be our Bible—Vol. ii., p. 454. 


385 
who live not in the present and individual, but in the 
future and universal, 

But if so, every great and good man is inspired, or 
none are inspired, and all the great thoughts of mankind 
are to be treated as part of the sacred inheritance.— 
Vol. ii., p. 88. 

IX.—THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


I find myself often wishing that the Established 
Church were either demolished or greatly enlarged. 
Certainly the tyranny is very great on education and 
opinion.—Vol. i., p. 381. 

The real facts and truths of Christianity are quite a 
sufficient basis for a national Church, but they want to 
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The best of humanity is the most perfect reflection of 
God; humanity as it might be, not as it is; and the way 
up to Him is to be found in the lives of the best and 
greatest men; of saints and legislators and philosophers, 
the founders of states, and the founders of religion, 
allowing for, and seeking to correct their necessary one- 
sidedness.—Vol. ii., p. 313. 

Is there any difference between St. Bernard and Plato 
except that they were men of genius of a different kind, 
the one a religious genius, the other a philosophical and 
poetical genius ? 

But if so, inspiration must be extended to all men who 
rise above themselves, who get out of themselves, who 
have anticipations of truths which they cannot realise; 
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maintain a conventional Christianity into which no oe 
is to inquire, which is always being patched and plas- 
tered with evidences and apologies.—Vol. i., p. 348. 

The Bishops think they are fighting a few clergymen 
who must be put down. They are really fighting against 
Science, against Criticism, against the Law, or at least 
the spirit of the Law, against the Conscience and moral 
perceptions of mankind; things which I believe to be 
invincible even when arrayed against that figment of 
theologians, the Catholic Church.—Vol. i., p. 368. 

Newman, Manning, Gladstone, would call me an infidel. 
Are they quite certain that’ they are not more infidel 
than Iam, and more materialist? They believe in the 
Church only and an ecclesiastical organisation. I try to 
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I | believe in God, and.in the presence and possibility of 
| God anywhere.—Vol. ii., p. 78. 

Iam afraid that we fight the battle about the Athan- 
asian Creed in too gentle a manner. As Wesley says of 
|| predestination, if the damnatory clauses are true, God is 

|| worse that the-devil. Better far to be an atheist than 
4 | to believe them.—Vol. ii., p. 90. 
X.—THE CLERGY AND THEIR PREACHING. 


~ [Toa Church dignitary].—Never resign, especially in 
the Church, where such a magic power attends the words 
of any person in‘authority. It is true that you cannot 
say as much, but what you say has tenfold weight and 
power.—Vol. i., p. 355. * 
© | But I really believe that treachery to the clergy is 
loyalty to the Church, and that if religion is to be saved 
at all it must be through the laity and statesmen, etc., 
not through the clergy. Is there any reason to think 
that if the clergy with their present intolerance, ignor- 
ance, narrowness, and love of pious frauds, could succeed 
to’ the utmost of their wishes, they would produce any 
other revival than such a one as seems to be going on in 
France at present, four out of five women made semi- 
/ | Catholics, four out of five men made semi-Infidels ?— 
h; Vol. i., p. 150. ; 

Really, I never hear a sermon of which it is possible to 
conceive that the writer has a serious belief about things 
—if you could but cross-examine him he would perjure 
himself every other sentence. Morality is, for the sort 
of men you speak of, a great light; they must bury 
themselves in their parishes, and learn humility, and drink 
no more the dregs of Orthodoxy. If they could get rid 
of Theology altogether and learn the New Testament, 
especially the Gospels, by heart, it would be well.— 
Vol. i., p. 153. 

I There is nothing by which more good might be done 

' than by good preaching. I mean chiefly: (1) The con- 
i nexion of religion with life." (2) The assertion of a 
regard for truth as a sort of religious duty—the spirit of 
truth.—Vol. i., p. 272. 

XIL—THE CHURCH—ACTUAL AND IDEAL. 


In speaking of the Church, I should always distinguish 
between the actual Church and the ideal Church—the 
first much what human nature is. 

The second the embodiment of all good and all per- 
fection, the wili and law of God, existing in the mind 
only. 

Many persons regard the second as imaginary, to me 
it seems the most real of all things.—Vol. ii., pp. 327-28. 


XII.—ON PRAYER. 


There is nothing that more requires to be stated than 
that prayer is a mental, moral, spiritual process, a com- 
munion or conversation with God, or an inspiration after 
Him and resignation to Him, an anticipation of heaven, 
an identification of self with the highest law, the truest 
idea, the blending of true thought and true feeling, of 
the will and the understanding, containing also the 
recognition that we ask for nothing but to be better, 
stronger, truer, deeper than we are.—Vol. i., p. 411. 


XITI.—THE MILLENNIUM, 


We want to form an idea of a Millennium (not like the 
Millennium of interpreters of prophecy) which shall 
represent to us the working out of the will of God upon 
earth, and the paths which lead thither. To realise this 
we must take the better mind of man, the highest concep- 
' tions which we can form of righteousness and _ holiness, 

and the like; and see how far in the past history of the 
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world we can find recognition’ of them, or tendencics 
towards them. 
must be different from the highest morality which we 
have at present, especially in the religious importance 
attached to the consequences of actions; and in the 
positive as well as negative goodness which morality will 
require, e.g., Whether not doing good is not equivalent to 
doing evil.—Vol. ii., pp. 42-43. 


XIV.—CONCERNING VOLTAIRE AND OTHERS, 


Of Voltaire, he said that “he had done more good 

ig a the Fathers of the Church put together.” —Vol. ii., 
. 2 le 

, The Church in the Middle Ages did more for the 
reconciliation of classes than all the professions .in our 
day put together.—Vol. ii., p. 347. 

The Master said it was to be remembered that General. 
Booth was a great person, and a great organiser, and a 
man of great religious inspirations.—Vol. ii., p. 359. 

I rather like, when I have the opportunity of preaching 
in Westminster Abbey, to take the liberty of saying a 
word in favour of some great Dissenter or saintly infidel, 
whose praise is not heard in all the Churches.—Vol. ii., 
p. 470. 

XV.—ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


I believe that the secret of happiness is conrage; and 
that when difficulties are the greatest we should have 
the most spirit to meet them.—Vol. ii., p. 267. 

The quality of human life does not consist in bustle or 
activity, but in stillness and in the heart.—Vol. ii., p. 389. 

You must help yourself by greater self-control, by 
unselfishness, by a natural love for all sorts and con- 
ditions of persons,—Vol. ii., p. 283. 

When one has a great object to attain, while keeping 
an honest heart, it is necessary to be very attentive to 
little things. And these little things have a nobler side ; 
that mean (what so few attain) the absolute elevation of 
the mind above personal feeling.—Vol. ii., p. 284. 

There is a great deal of social good to be done in put- 
ting down gossip, in preventing misunderstandings, and 
in keeping friends with everybody.—Vol. ii., p. 286. 


XVI.—ON THE BEARING OF TROUBLE. 


Troubles of all sorts should be minimised, not ex- 
aggerated by feeling. Most trials, whether fanciful or 
real, are best borne in silence. A year afterwards we are 
glad that we never mentioned them. They must be over- 
come, and then we are masters of ourselves; we have set 
things to rights, and keep them right; the suffering is 
converted into a struggle, and at last we become happy. 
The want of (craving for) sympathy is a great snare and 
weakness, and leads us to say and do things which we 
afterwards regret, and to have confidences which do no 
good,—Vol. ii., p. 173. 

XVII.—ON MARRIAGE. 


It does not really so much matter, my dear, whether 
you are married or unmarried, if you can live with 
dignity and do good to others.—Vol. ii., p. 470. 

I don’t say with Voltaire, whichever you do, you will 
be sorry for it, but always that a woman may have as 
happy and useful and distinguished a life unmarried as. 
married.—Vol., ii., p. 444. 

If a man does not marry, I would have him lead an 
ideal life. I mean living for knowledge or for the good 
of others, or for his country, or something of that sort. 
All this may be combined with married life, but the 
bachelor has the advantage of freedom and indepen- 
dence. And he should be consistent and determined im 
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BALLIOL HALL, OXFORD. 


(From a photograph by Hills and Saunders, Ozford.) 


carrying out his plan of life, and not make the worst of 
both worlds.—Vol. ii., p. 171. ; 

Two persons, of different families and antecedents, who 
have inherited different characters, expect to have a 
perfect harmony of thoughts and feelings—a sort of 
kingdom of heaven upon earth. But is this reasonable ? 
At any rate, if it is possible at the end of married life, it 
can rarely be so at the beginning. One is, perhaps, full 
of sympathy, ready to give it to all, and asking it of 
others; the other, though their feelings may be as deep, 
is incapable of expressing sympathy. Now if, instead of 
lamenting this, which cannot be helped (for changes 
of character cannot be effected in a day or in a year), 
persons would fully acknowledge it, and simply try to 
meet the difficulty, life would be happier and better.— 
Vol. ii., p. 167. 

XVIII.—ON FRIENDSHIPS WITH WOMEN. 


The religious ideal, the philosophical ideal, is far 
better than the ideal of female friendship. If any 
pleasure is to be gained from this, it must be strictly 
regulated—never allowed to pass into love or excitement 
—of a noble, manly sort, with something of protecting 
care in it.—Vol. ii., p. 108. 

Of wrongly so-called Platonic friendships with women, 
he said :—‘“‘ If not too violent, they are a great source of 
comfort in this weary world.”—Vol. ii., p. 308. 

I am entirely for old-fashioned morality, the Seventh 
Commandment, etc. The world has gained this by the 
process of the ages, and is not going to be robbed of it 
by a sentimental poet.—Vol. ii., p. 333. 


XUM 


XIX.—OF EDUCATION. 


To have formed the mind of a single person, to have 
elevated, directed, purified it, is no inconsiderable result 
of a life.-—Vol. ii., p. 426. 

To teach men how they may learn to grow inde- 
pendently and for themselves, is perhaps the greatest 
service that one man can do for another, and how to grow, 
if possible, in after life—Vol. i., p. 414, 

Is learning of any use? Men are often or always 
unable to use it. It keeps men quiet, it clogs their 
efforts, it is creditable, it gratifies curiosity, but, for 
progress or mental improvement, learning without 
thought or imagination is worse than useless.—Vol. ii., 
p. 183. 

A real religious movement among the educated would 
be more permanent than any revival.—Vol. i., p. 413. 

XX.—ON THE LOVE OF LIFE. 


The Master on his death-bed exclaimed :—‘TI bless 
God for my life, I bless God for my life.’”—Vol. ii., 
p. 433. 

Iam not at all disposed to think that we should be 
resigned to live or die, but rather that we should kick 
and struggle and determine to live as long as we can. 
For however long we live, we shall feel at the last that 
we have not got half the things into life that we ought 
to have done.—Vol. ii., p. 163. 


XXI.—CONSOLATIONS FOR THE BEREAVED. 


To indulge in a life-long sorrow is not natural, nor 
quite right. ... Is there not a real danger that the 
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affections’ may become narrowed and dried up, if we 
allow-them to béeabsorbed in any single feeling; and 
that we may be unthankful to God for the many 
blessings which He has left, because He has taken away 
one of them? It is not because I do not feel for you, 
but because I do, that I write this. And I venture to 
ask you whether sorrow should not work in some other 
way—in raising us to a higher level of life—in a diffused 
care and love of all, taking the place of an absorbing 
affection for one—in an absolute trust of God, though 
He has left’ us so very dark? According to each 
person’s character, should they’ not try to heal their 
sorrow for the sake of others ?—Vol. ii., pp. 19-20. 

We must go back to the duties of life and be resigned 
to the law of nature and to the will of God.—Vol. ii., 


After Mr; Lewes’s death, feeling she must do something 
for herself, George Eliot read through, in the Greck, the 
“‘ Tliad” ‘and: “ Odyssey,” because that most completely 
separated’ her from: useless and. painful thoughts.— 
Vol. ii., p. 280. 

Whém one is dispirited one must try to get into a 
higher sphere; out'-of ‘this world into another. It is 
a great consolation to try and do good to as many as 
possible in the later years of life—if it can be so—daily, 
ond to renew a kind of hope and youth.—Vol. ii., 
p. sah ais & it} 

XXIL.—ON OLD AGE. 

In tite Master there séemiéd fo be a blending of the 
dignit#tand ‘wisdom of ‘old agé, atid of the simplicity 
and radiant freshness of youth.—Vol. ij., p. 434. 

As bo ahs he sympathised more and more. with 
the mts Of the men, and placed a higher value 
upon thém.—Vol, ii., p. 344. 

My doctrine is that a man may do more and better in 
the last ten years than at any other time of his life; and 
I believe it may be so with you. . . —Vol. ii., p. 442. 

The best years of life are the later, after fifty, after 
sixty, when you know what the world really is, and 
what it has to offer.—Vol. ii., p. 266. 

They are less disturbed by care and the world; we 
begin to understand that things never did really matter 
so much as we supposed.—Vol. ii., p. 882. 

XXIII.—ON TRUST IN GOD. 

When we feel ourselves weakest it is a new strength to 
think of the unchangeableness of God.—Vol. ii., p. 456. 

I am afraid that I get rather heterodox, but I believe 
thoroughly in the words, “casting all your care upon 
Him,” and have often found help from them, especially 
during the last year.—Vol. ii., p, 452. 

Rest assured, my dear friend, that there is a divine 
love as well as a human love which encompasses us, the 
dead and the living together, which leads us through 
deserts and solitudes for a time to make us extend the 
sphere of our affections beyond living relatives to other 
men, to Himself, and to the unseen world.—Vol. i., 


p. 359. 

III.—CONCLUSION. 
These extracts perhaps hardly do justice to the Master 
of Balliol...Many of them are torn from their context, 
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some are obviously paradoxical, but taken altogether, 
any one who assimilates these few pages of specimens of 
the obiter dicta will have a very fair grasp of the spirit of 
the Gospel according to St. Jowett. There is much in the 
two volumes besides these maxims for the conduct of life, 
and sayings relating to the past, present and future of 
religion, and I do my readers good service’ by advising 
them to read the book for themselves. But I have 
purposely confined this notice to the ethical, moral and 
religious teaching of the Master of Balliol. 

His “ Life and Letters” abounds in shrewd, piercing ob- 
servation on the political and social movements of his time. 
As a politician, Jowett was a fair type of the Liberal who 
was driven into the Conservative ranks by the later 
development of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. He was strongly 
opposed to Home Rule, and sympathised, generally with 
the foreign policy. of the Conservatives. In his later 
years he rejoiced greatly over Milner's book about Egypt, 
feeling sure that it cold not fail ‘to have a powerful . 
influence upon the foreign policy of England... As Jowett 
knew most of the eminent men of his time, the book 
abounds with brief references to many notables, containing 
the impressions of the shrewd and experienced observer. 
For these also I have no space, but it is interesting to 
notice the remark he made on his visit to Lord Rosebery : 
“ He seems to me,” wrote the Master of Balliol, “to care 
quite as much for literature as for politics, and to be 
essentially a Conservative.” 

Considering the copious mythology of amusing stories 
that are told about Jowett at Oxford, these books are 
comparatively bare, and very few sayings ate reported 
which recall the Jowett of tradition, There is one 
sentence, however, from a letter of his which deserves to 
rank with the bitterest of the acidulated jests which he 
occasionally thrust into the undergraduate mind :— 


Did you ever hear of a motto for the gate of hell, “Ici on 
parle Frangais ” ?—Vol. ii., p. 208. 

There is one passage in the book in which I was 
pleasantly surprised to find myself mentioned in very 
good company :— 

Yet he refused to join in the popular condemnation of those 
who came forward to assert in an unconyentional manner 
the claims of women. He was indignant at the treatment 
which Mrs. Besant received in court when her case was being 
tried. “She is not an obscene woman,” he said, “and ought 
not to be treated as such.” And when the outcry was 
loudest against Mr. Stead, he merely observed, “I believe 
him to be an honest man.” It is said also that he was taken 
to task for asking “George Eliot” to his house, but he 
turned upon his clerical critic with the rejoinder :—* Do you 
ask these questions as a Christian or as a man of the 
world ?””—Vol. ii., p. 160. 

The impression, however, which the book leaves is 
anything but that of a cynic or a master of sar- 
casm. It is a genial, kindly, loving-hearted scholar, 
peculiar, reserved, uncertain in conversation, but full of 
keen human interest in all the affairs of the world. A 
man enlightened, charitable, and sympathetic, although 
here also with intuitions, which, as in the case of 
Spiritualism, he did his best to stifle. But about that 
I have more to say in Borderland. 
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A MODERN SAILOR. 

Ir it were made a condition that before any member 
of Parliament accepted Cabinet office he must first serve 
for a time on board one of our men-of-war, the federa- 
tion of the Empire would not be long delayed. Nothing 
impresses the reader more in looking through the 
excellent life which Rear-Admiral Fitzgerald has 
written of Sir George Tryon than the immense advan- 
tage an admiral of our fleet has over the statesman at 


home. To him the Empire is an entity which means 
something. It is his duty to regard it as a whole, and 


not merely as a small island off the coasts of Europe. 
How few of our statesmen have visited our children 
over-sea! But our men-of-war have to do police-duty 
all over the civilised and uncivilised world. A com- 
mander of one of them is brought into more or less 
intimate touch with the English-speaking race where- 
ever it is scattered. He can do much, and does do much, 
to promote the practical union of the Empire. Our 
ironclads and cruisers are the shuttles in the loom of 
Empire. The fleet is the standing object-lesson to the 
colonies of the benefits of union with the mother country. 
How important a part it has already played is clearly set 
ie in “ The Life of Sir George Tryon ” (W. Blackwood, 
21s.). 
THE REVOLUTION OF THE NAVY. 

It is probable, as his biographer remarks, that 
Sir George Tryon is only known to many of his 
countrymen as the man who was responsible for the loss 
of the Victoria. That was a sensational and striking 
incident which impressed the public mind, The years 
of active and useful work and devotion to the profession 
which he loved are all forgotten in the memory of that 
great catastrophe. But Sir George Tryon was in reality 
a type of much that is best in our navy as it exists to-day. 
In reading his Life one gains a truer insight into the 
place occupied by the navy in our national life. Within 
the last sixty years the whole of the service has been 
revolutionised. Nowhere has the discovery of steam 
made greater changes. When Tryon joined the navy in 
1848, at the age of sixteen, steam had not yet been tried 
in line-of-battle ships. Ten years later there was scarcely 
a man-of-war which was not a steamer. Sir George 
Tryon’s career therefore corresponds with the youth and 
development of the steam era in the navy. 

THE NAVAL REFORMERS. 

Sir George Tryon passed through every rank in the 
service from the lowest to the highest. He thoroughly 
mastered the intricacies of modern naval warfare. He 
visited almost all portions of the globe—Canada, Austra- 
lia, the Cape, and the Mediterranean. He held important 
posts at the Admiralty, first as Private Secretary to 
the First Lord, next as Permanent Secretary, and then 
as Superintendent of Reserves. Whatever post he filled 
he threw his whole soul into the work. Everywhere he 
won golden opinions. He was one of the men who 
worked hardest for reforms in the navy, reforms which 
took the united strength of public opinion and enlight- 
ened naval men to carry through. Admiral Fitzgerald 
says :-— ik) 

These reforms have been carried out by a few men of energy 
and action, with a talent for organisation, men who devoted 
their lives and all the best gifts which Providence had 
bestowed upon them, to maintain the good name and to 


increase the efficiency of the profession which they loved and * 
of which they were proud; men whose energy was not spurred 
into action by any prospect of riches or commercial gains, and 
who were not uncommonly rewarded with small thanks, and a 
tardily-bestowed honour; men who felt that the great and 
glorious traditions of the British navy were indeed a proud 
inheritance, but an inheritance which the heirs could not 
enjoy in sloth and idleness; men who worked with an earnest- 
ness and singleness of mind which a great cause can alone 
inspire; men, in short, actuated by one simple idea, pride in 
their profession and jealousy for its reputation and honour. 

Of these men Sir George Tryon wasa type. He was 
always preparing for war, not-because he liked war, but 
because he was impressed with the supreme importance 
of being ready for it whenever it should come, Fully 
conscious of the tremendous issues which hung on such 
a contest, he was ever working out problems in strategy 
and tactics, ever drilling and organising the forces under 
his command, sparing no pains or trouble to keep ‘the 
ships of his squadron and the officers and men who 
manned them in the highest state of efficiency, and ready 
for the supreme test of war. 

THE SECRET OF TRYON’S SUCCESS. 

Admiral Fitzgerald thus explains how it was that 
Tryon won so much devotion amongst those who served 
under him. He endeavoured to make the captain of 
the smallest gun-vessel feel he was in the confidence of 
the Commander-in-Chief :— 

He sought to associate himself with his officers, and to make 
them feel that they all belonged to the same company, the 
members of which were to seek their highest honour, and to 
endeavour to attain their loftiest ambition, by devoting them- 
selves heart and soul to the best interests of the service. And 
he set the example of doing so. He assumed the position of 
managing director of the company for the time being, and was 
ready at all times to consult, to advise, and to lead. No detail 
was too small for his notice; nor was anything too much 
trouble for him, so long as it was likely to increase in the 
smallest degree the efficiency of any branch of the public 
service; or to further the legitimate ambition or individual 
interests of anybody serving under his orders. 

HOW THE EMPIRE IS BOUND TOGETHER. 

One of the most interesting portions of Admiral Fitz- 
gerald’s book is that in which he describes Tryon’s work 
in Australian waters in 1885. It is in these chapters 
that we see the immense importance of the navy as a 
factor in our Imperial life. Sir George Tryon was the 
first admiral placed in command of the Australian station. 
He took command of his fleet in the early part of 1885, 
just before the tension between Russia and Great Britain 
became acute over the Penjdeh affair, As it is an ill 
wind that brings nobody any good, so that scare awoke 
the Australian colonies to a sense of their need of better 
protection. Each colony wished to provide one or two 
ships for its own defence. Tryon had an arduous and 
difficult task in bringing about united action between 
the various colonies. But he surmounted all difficulties, 
and before he returned to England had accomplished his 
object. His negotiations with the various governments 
are set forth at length, and contain much which is well 
worth consideration for future guidance. Admiral 
Tryon probably did as much as any one to make 
Australian Federation a possibility, His biographer’ 
says :— 

He thoroughly, identified himself with all their interests, 
making those interests his own, and always speaking of “ our” 
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| | coasts, “our” harbours, “our” towns. He also encouraged— 

‘while carefully avoiding ‘any semblance of dictating—a spirit 
\}of unity amongst the various colonies, pointing out the many 
|} common interests, especially the interests of mutual defence, 
)} | which he as.an impartial looker-on was better able to discern 
) | than the popularly elected Ministers, who held office by virtue 
jof their opinions or administrative abilities concerning narrower 
‘}and more essentially local matters. 


CAVALRY IN MODERN WARFARE. 

Sir EveLtyn Woop is a great believer in the possi- 
bilities of cavalry. He does not think its import- 
Jance has been impaired by the general employment of 
}weapons possessing greater range and precision. On the 
contrary, he believes that cavalry, if properly handled, 
}will be an important factor in all future wars. In order 
to encourage cavalry officers and civilians to take an 
interest in this branch of the army, Sir Evelyn Wood has 
Jselected from the history of the last hundred years 
twelve notable exploits of cavalry (George Bell and Sons, 
6s.) In these sketches he does not endeavour to set 
}forth the normal duties of an officer, but shows what is 
} }possible when cavalry is led by an energetic and deter- 
/ mined leader. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF MANCUVRES. 


Sir Evelyn Wood points out that we are not a great 
cavalry nation, chiefly because our cavalry officers have not 
been masters of their profession. In his preface he says :—- 
It will be observed that England, Poland and Russia each 
furnished the troops for one of the feats I have selected, 
Austria two and France two, while North Germany is credited 
}with five out of the twelve achievements. This is accounted 
‘for so far as our cavalry is concerned by the fact that though 
jit had many opportunities of achieving success in the Peninsu- 
}) lar War, yet the leading of its commanders, being more indica- 
Wi) itive of courageous hearts than well-stored minds, was often 
barren of results. 
He attributes the superiority of the Prussians in this 
espect to their constant manoeuvres. Ever since 
rederick the Great they have assembled large bodies 
of cavalry for manceuvres instead of simple parade move- 
#} ments, Sir Evelyn Wood hopes that the British public 
i) ‘may lay this to heart, and learn to recognise the necessity 
for annual manoeuvres. 
THE MORAL EFFECT OF A CAVALRY CHARGE. 
i The achievements narrated by Sir Evelyn Wood are 
‘wonderful. The reader marvels how it is possible for a 
#) (mere handful of mounted men to carry everything before 
ijthem. Sir Evelyn Wood gives the following explanation, 
which will help the civilian, at least, to realise the moral 
jeffect of a charge of cavalry :— 
i, || The question of the effect on the nerves of infantry, when 
) ithey see determined horsemen advancing to attack them, 
Himay to some extent be gauged by any one who has seen 
i) a runaway horse galloping wildly down a street, and who 
i reflects on his own feelings when there is apparently no 
}possible avenue of escape ere the horse approaches him. Two 








|The lamp-post, which was of the ordinary kind, of cast- 
jiron, sunk two or three feet into the earth, was protected 
by four short pedestals of solid stone. Idid not actually sce the 
collision, but when I arrived shortly afterwards,.the horse was 
i) (lying with a fractured shoulder-blade indeed, but the cast- 
I] iron lamp-post was broken off short at the point of impact, 
f) |, and two of the stone pedestals had been uprooted from their 
i beds. If it were possible to obtain the same amount of 
encntnation from riders as that which inspired the unfor- 
tunate horse when terrified by the hansom banging at his 
i] heels, all cavalry charges would succeed, in spite of every 
i 


i 
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sort of missile which might be poured by defenders on their 
assailants. d 
CAVALRY IN MODERN WARFARE. 

The most instructive achievements are those of 
the Prussian cavalry in the Prusso-Austrian and 
Franco-German wars. In these sketches we see how 
cavalry behave under something resembling modern 
conditions of warfare. The last achievement chronicled 
is that in which General von Bredow, at the head 
of six squadrons, wrecked six batteries, dispersed 
four battalions, and checked the advance of an army 
corps. Sir Evelyn Wood, in summing up his conclu- 
sions, notes that both the French and Germans 
expended nearly all their cartridges early in the day. 
This early expenditure of ammunition, he thinks, is 
likely to happen frequently in the future, now that the 
troops carry magazine rifles, and will give determin d 
and skilful cavalry leaders great opportunities for achiev- 
ing success. The effect of artillery fire he believes has 
been overrated. On stationary objects and slowly-moving 
bodies of infantry it is very great, but upon troops of 
cavalry in motion its effect will be insignificant. Cavalry 
have frequently broken infantry formed in square, but 


- this has not usually happened unless the men were 


surprised or had been shaken by heavy losses prior to 
the cavalry attack. 
THE NECESSITY OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


Sir Evelyn Wood concludes his book with a chapter on 
mounted infantry. He says:— 

I believe that in wars of the future not only will mounted 
infantry be employed, in combination with other arms, on the 
Continent, but that England, with its comparatively small 
population, and its enormous extent of Colonial possessions, 
must inevitably be forced to employ, more and more every 
year, animals of some kind to convey infantry soldiers to the 
spot at which they are required to fight. 

The book is well illustrated with maps, which enable 
the reader to follow the changes of the battles intelligently, 
and is also provided w:th an index. 





The Life and Work of Cecil Rhodes. 

WE shall soon be able to fill a large library with the 
books and pamphlets which have been written on, about, 
for and against Mr. Rhodes. The two latest additions to 
this Rhodesian literature are interesting. ‘ Cecil Rhodes,” 
by “Imperialist ’? (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.), is an 
appreciation and a vindication. It is something more, 
however, and may well be read even by those who have 
grown tired of the pulling to pieces and the putting, 
together again of the late Premier of Cape Colony. 
“Imperialist,” who has had good opportunities of 
knowing, gives a brief but lucid outline of Mr. 
Rhodes’s career from the time he landed in South 
Africa until the present day. This, at any rate, enables 
the reader to judge of Mr. Rhodes’s lite work as a whole. 
At the end of the volume are added a few pages of 
personal reminiscences by Dr. Jameson. The other book 
is Mr. F. E. Garrett’s “ The Story of an African Crisis ” 
(Constable, 3s. 6d.). It is the republication in book 
form of the Christmas number of the Cape Times, in 
which is told the history of the events in the Transvaa} 
and Cape Colony which led up to the famous Raid. As 
a record of what took place in South Africa it is useful. 
In his introduction, Mr. Garrett briefly sums up the 
situation and points out how far Lord Ripon, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Rhodes were prepared to go to 
protect the Uitlanders. The volume is copiously illus- 
trated, and in the appendices the text of documents which 
have a vital bearing upon the question is given. 
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A LAND OF DESOLATION AND WOE. 


Proressor and Mrs. Rendal Harris have done well in 
publishing the letters which they sent home during their 
travels through Armenia last year (Nisbet, 6s.). The 
letters enable the reader to form some idea of the condi- 
tion of things in that distressful land.. The massacres 
were bad enough, but they were kindness itself when 
compared with the fearful suffering which has followed 


them. In this book we have the sign of the Turk writ | 


large. There is no mistaking the handwriting, for it 
spells murder, desolation, and deceit. Professor Harris 
does not overload his letters with details of the massacres. 
He and his wife were in Armenia to distribute relief, and 
they describe what they saw and what they heard on 
the spot. 

“OUR SUFFERINGS HAVE NO RESPITE, NO END.” 

The late Patriarch M. Izmirlian, Professor Harris says, 
was broken-hearted over the sufferings of his people. He 
said, “ There is no parallel in history for such systematic 
and continuous persecution—by robbery, torture, im- 
prisonment, exile and murder—of men, women and 
children going on for years. There have been Neros who 
appeared and flooded the world with blood like big 
waves, and then disappeared; but our suffering has 
no respite, no end.” It is these sufferings which Pro- 
fessor Harris describes. Of this continual oppression 
he gives many instances. Take for example the follow- 
ing description of the country to the north and east of 
Mardin :— 

It is a good country for studying the decline of the Turkish 
government, for the people are almost bled to death by their 
unjust rulers, and I found village after village either wholly 
deserted or reduced to a fraction of its original population, 
while the hillsides were full of the traces of ancient vine- 
yards, and fruit trees were growing wild that must at one 
time have been carefully cultivated. There has been no syste- 
matic massacre over this region, only habitual oppression and 
local outbreaks and disorder. We passed through one village 
which had been raided a few hours before by Moslems, who 
had carried off three hundred sheep; but these robberies ought 
hardly to be classed with what has been going on in other 
places, for they are probably as natural to the life of the people 
as the ancient Border Raids between England and Scotland. 


A BLOW AT THE HEAD. 


The whole land is covered with ruins, and the lament 
of the orphaned and bereaved fills the air. The material 
damage is immense, but what may be called the moral 
damage is incalculable. The recent attack on the 
Armenians, Professor Harris points out, was a blow 
at the head. Most of the leading men were killed, 
and many of the teachers. The Armenian is better 
educated than the rest of the community, and has 
made himself a power in the East owing to his 
superior intelligence. This advance of the Armenian 
is only of recent date, and is chiefly owing to the 
American missions. The question, therefore, of re- 
establishing the schools is of the utmost importance 
unless the people are to relapse into the old barbarism 
of fifty years ago. Professor Harris, wherever he went, 
did all he could to put the schools on a firm foundation 
again, thereby insuring a future to the oppressed people. 

He points out, truly enough, that the Armenian 
question is an American question more than anything 
else, He says :— 

The civilisation of Asia Minor is American; it is covered 
by a network of American agencies; there are good colleges 
and schools, medical colleges, and schools for training 
preachers. ‘The same thing is going on as in Bulgaria: the 
Americans are training the future rulers of the country. 






The result was that the Armenians were getting 
wealthy, enterprising, full of skill and commercial acti- 
vity, and thus provoked the hostility of the Turk and 
furnished a seed-bed for persecution. 

HOPE FOR THE TURK AND THE KURD, 

The miserable story of Turkish atrocity is relieved 
here and there by the heroism of the missionaries and ™ 
some conspicuous deeds of nobleness by individua 
Turks. Professor Harris does not think the Turk is bad 
at heart, and even has some hopes for the Kurds if well © 
governed. He says :— 

I believe with all my heart that there is good stuff hidden 
away in the ordinary Turk, behind a mass of evil. For he is 
a slave to those in authority, and to the cruel part of his creed 
and these two forces hold him in bondage to that which is 
bad; under better auspices I believe much good would appear. 
and the same remark applies to the Kurds, only that they are 
more savage still. 


THE RESULT OF PERSECUTION. 


Persecution as usual has not accomplished its object, 
but has done more than anything else to bring the 
persecuted into common accord. The first result of these 
horrible massacres has been to draw together the various 
bodies of Christians, and to accomplish a religious unity 
such as no councils could ever have found a basis for. 
Professor Harris says :— 

The way it has come about is like this: it is the result of 
three operating factors. First, the solidifying influence of an 
awful persecution. The Christians have been wonderfully 
drawn together by the trials through which they have had tc 
pass. As one of the pastors said to me, “ We were like pieces 
of cold iron, but this persecution has welded us together.” 
The second cause which has been at work is the sympathy 
of Western Protestant Nonconformity. The Armenians know 
very well how much sympathy has come to them from the 
Old English and American Evangelicals, and they have drawn _ 
their own conclusions. They say, “ We understand the Pro- 
testants now, and know that they are not heretics.” And 
thirdly, since the alleviation of the sufferings of the people 
has largely flowed through the hands of native Armeniar 
pastors, working with the Old Gregorian Armenians, the twe 
poles of religious thought and life have been brought inte 
such contiguity that sparks of love have been passing 
all the time. 

A COMMONWEALTH IN RUINS. 

But these brighter touches only serve to make the | 
gloom of the picture more oppressive and more unbear- 
able. Two more extracts must suffice. Describing the 
condition of things at Harport, Mrs. Harris says :— 

The mass of humanity is so great, some must be lifted off the 
rest, or very few will be able to do what they else could tc 
recuperate, They will crush one another. What makes 
Ourfa so much better able to make a fresh start than other 
places is no doubt that so many were killed outright, and © 
those who ure left have a chance to do something. 

Professor Harris thus describes the state of the country 
after the Turk and the Kurd have worked their will:— | 

It is like putting together a clock that has been smashed : if 
is a piece of broken society, and you have to study the condi- 
tions of life, beginning at the bottom—food, clothing, shelter— . 
working up. Suppose in one of our towns one-half the shops | 
were looted, one-fifth of the population dead or wounded, one- 
fifth of the women'widows, it would be very difficult to put if. 
all together again. Whole trades have disappeared ; you 
want to shoe a horse, all the smiths are dead; tools are 
stolen, and the workmen have nothing and cannot get them 
back. The social problem is therefore very difficult, requiring | 
much adaptation and skill. What ¢an we do? Put together | 
those who belonged together—try to construct a common: 
wealth out of ruins! 
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THE POETRY OF HUMANITY. 


Messrs. Rovurteper published last month a small but 
yemarkable' little book of poems.’’ They are those of the 
new American ambassador to London, Colonel John Hay. 
_ There are not many of them, so few in fact that the editor 
'}-has thought fit to fill up the little shilling volume with 
some of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry. All of us know Colonel 
4, Hay’s poem “ Jim Bludso,” and how he stood to his post 

on the burning ship and saved the passengers, although 
his “ghost went up alone in the smoke” of the Prairie 
' Belle. But his Wanderlieder and Poems New and Old 


are not so well known. There is much in them that is . 


typical of what is best in the English-speaking peoples. 
In his “ Pike County Ballads” we see the great latent 
|; possibilities of noble actions that are to be found in all 
men if but the right chord in their nature is touched. 
‘As of Jim Bludso he says :— 


He weren’t no saint,—but at jedgment 
Id run my chance with Jim, 

*Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 
He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing,— 
And went for it thar and then; 

And Christ ain’t a-going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 


This insistence on the spirit of Christian action rather 
than the letter is. still more plainly stated in his poem, 
“ Little Breeches ” ;— 

I don’t go much on religion, 

I never ain’t had no show ; 

But I've got a middlin’ tight grip, sir, 

On a handful of things I know. 

I don’t pan out on the prophets 

And free will and that sort of thing,— 

But I b’leeve in God and his angels 

Ever since.one night last spring.; 


‘Another note which rings througn’ Colonel Hay’s 
verses is his passionate love of liberty. We see’ this 
' @specially' in the Wanderlieder.’ The following verse 
from the Prayer of the Romans is typical of the spirit of 
many of the poems :— 
We lift our souls to Thee, O Lord 
Of Liberty and of Light! 
Let not earth’s kings pollute the work 
That was done in their despite. 
Let not Thy light be darkened | 
In the shade of a sordid crown, 
Nor pampered swine devour the fruit 
Thou shook’st with an:earthquake down ! 


Let the People come to their birthright, 
And crosier and crown pass away 

Like phantasms that flit on the marshes 
At the glance of the clean white day. 


In this little volume there is also some exquisite love 
ss poetry. which is all the more charming because of the 
alf-pathetic note which runs through it. Of this side 
of Colonel Hay’s verse the following’ two verses from 
**Tove’s Prayer” must suffice :-— 
That all thy path be light 
Let darkness fall on me ; 
If all thy days be bright, 
Mine black as night could be. 
My love would light my night. 
For thou art more than life, 
And if our fate should set 
Life and my love at strife, 
How could I then forget’ 
ee I love thee more than life. 
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A WOMAN’S PROTEST AGAINST DIVORCE. 

For some time past there has been a “felt want,” as 
the advertisements say, of some one who would enter the 
lists on behalf of that much decried but universally 
popular institution of Matrimony. In “ Marriage 
Questions in Modern Fiction” (John Lane) Miss Chap- 
man has entered the lists to break. a lance with all 
and sundry, from Grant Allen, Shakespeare and Milton 
to the Apostle Paul, who, in her opinion, must be 
numbered among those who are enemies of the higher 
spiritual interest of women. It is rather hard upon 
the Apostle Paul to put him into the same category 
with the author of “The Woman Who Did;” and 
I hasten to explain that Miss Chapman in no way 
suggests that the great Apostle of the Gentiles was 


' otherwise than sound on the question of indissoluble 


monogamy, 
' ST. PAUL AND WOMEN. 

Her quarrel with St. Paul is almost entirely due to 
her belief that although he might be quite right in 
his time, his theory as interpreted now is purely 
hurtful to the cause. She thinks his teaching is perfectly 
clear and perfectly unequivocal, but she does not take 
any notice of the interpretation of those passages which 
hold that, while not rightly interpreted in the light of the 
teaching of Christ, the doctrine that the man is the head 
of the wife, as Christ is the head of the Church, in reality 
is the strongest pessible method of asserting the doctrine 
of the duty of the man to serve the woman in order that 
he may raise her to his own level. In this way the 
doctrine of salvation by sacrifice and redemption by 
incarnation become so closely interwoven with the true 
doctrine of marriage, that I somewhat marvel Miss 
Chapman did not avail herself of the advantage which 
such an interpretation offered to the cause which she has 
at heart, although not to the thesis which she defends in 
this particular essay. 

A PLEA FOR THE ABOLITION OF DIVORCE. 


It is impossible in the very brief space available in a 
magazine primarily devcted to the notice of periodicals, 
to attempt to deal, excepting in the most cursory fashion, 
with a book such as this. All that need be said is that it 
is a serious, earnest attempt by a good, capable, and 
highly intelligent woman, to grapple with one of the most 
difficult questions of the day. Noone can read a page of 
this book without recognising that Miss Chapman is by no 
means limited or even biassed by any sympathy with eccle- 
siastical dogma. Her theological standpoint is that of 
tationalistic Quakerism. She finishes her book with the 
following confession of faith : “ I believe in my fellow-man. 
I believe in the divine desire of man for good, and in the 
secular travelling towards the light of the holy human 
ghost,” She is for the indissolubility of marriage without 
phrase. In her eyes divorce means practically the relief 
of the comparatively few at the expense of the well-being 
of the many, the sacrifice of the State, which exists through 
the family, to the personal comfort of individuals. The 
gradual education of the race to nobler conceptions of its 
sex relations will cause individuals to suffer grievously, 
no doubt, but the result is worth the sacrifice. She 
thinks that she sees already signs of reaction against 
divorce. It is to the abolition of the Divorce Act that 
she looks forward, and asks whether the great principle 
of permanent life union. is not worth some sacrifice‘in 
rm — of its being worked out to full. perfec- 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A REFORMER. 

Sm BenJAMIN Warp RIcHARDSON died as he had lived, 
in harness. Happily before he died he was able to com- 
plete his autobiography, so that we are able to reap some 
of the advantages of his useful and busy life. ‘ Chapters 
of Medical Life and Work” (Longmans, 16s.) gives 
us glimpses of a life which covers the whole period of 
modern medicine. Sir B. W. Richardson was a student 
when operations were performed without the aid of chloro- 
form. Between that day and this much progress has been 
made, and the memories of Sir Benjamin form one segment 
of the life-history of England in the century that is fading 
away. He was a man of ideals as well as of practical 
research. But he did not content himself with the ideals; 
he did much in his busy life to realise them. Sir B. W. 
Richardson owed much to his ideals; they seem to have 
been the propelling force which urged him ever forwards, 

THE INFLUENCE OF BOOKS, 

Like many others he attributes much of his success in 
life to the influence of his mother. She died when he 
was a boy. But the lessons she instilled into him never 
left his mind and heart. They were corrected in later 
life by other lessons and impressions, but they always 
remained as the bedrock on which his character 
was built. His schooldays also had a great influence on 
him. But he owed even more to books, especially bio- 
graphies. The school library was a good one, and he 
spent every moment he could spare in reading and 
learning the lives of the great men who have preceded, 
us. No section of school-work, he says, was in after life 
more profitable. He held very strong views as to the 
benefit which might be derived from reading books, 
and more particularly biographies. He says :— 

From my own experience, from the happiness that has 
arisen from it, and from the use I know it has been to many 
others, I would urge every student to start life with a good 
biographical training. Sometimes it seems to me as if the 
whole field of knowledge were open to a man if he first 
become conversant with the lives, characters and works of his 
predecessors who have culivated the world and its literature. 

Sir B. W. Richardson was a very hard worker, devoted 
to his profession. The quantity of work he did is 
appalling to the ordinary man. His book simply teems 
with the experiments he carried out, the improvements 
he effected, and the causes he promoted. Whatever he 
might be interested in outside the groove of his profes- 
sion he never allowed to interfere with what was his 
life-work, 

THE BANISHMENT OF DISEASE. 


Amongst all the multifarious occupations of Sir Ben- 
jamin’s busy life there are three causes to which he 
more particularly devoted his attention. They were all 
closely connected, all converging upon a common object. 
This object was the possibility of banishing all disease 
from this world. To realise this ideal Sir B. W. 
Richardson worked by three methods: first, as a 
medical man; secondly, as a sanitary reformer; and 
lastly, as an advocate of temperance. His ideal is a 
gran.'.one, but he complains “very few have as yet 
been uitracted by it—few, indeed, have understood it at 
all, but it has had a kind of poetic basis and is not so 
extreme as to be destitute of all friends.” He sum- 
marises the idea as follows :— 

The idea is that the disturbance or catastrophe called 
disease—excluding accidents—is not simply to be met by 
treatment, although that may be necessary and beneficial, 
but is to be prevented, and that with so much perfection that 
it shall; altogether become extinct, or remain as a mere his- 
torieal ghost, 


VIIRA 


In the early fifties the idea that prevention is better 
than cure took hold of the imaginations of men. Preven- 
tive medicine took its stand side by side with curative. 
It was obvicus that the living world was wallowing in 
disease, and to Sir B. W. Richardson it seemed plain that 
the only way to bring the people out of the mire was 
through the spread of knowledge. We suffer from 
disease through ignorance; we escape through know- 
ledge. In the heyday of his youth and strength he came 
to the resolution that he would do his best to make both 
the knowledge and the truth broadly known. ‘This 
determination influenced the whole of his subsequent life. 
Hitherto all his writings and work had been confined to 
the medical profession, but now he turned to the whole 
world. The sanitary movement was enthusiastically 
taken up by himself and others, and much solid work 
was done. But he complains, “the world admitted the 
truths we proclaimed, but did not utilise them.” 

“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 

About this time the Social Science Association was 
formed under favourable auspices. In 1875 the Associa- 
tion met at Brighton. It marked a turning point in Sir 
Benjamin’s life. He, for the first time, allowed his 
imagination scope in public, and broke with the old order 
of things. His account of what happened is most inte- 
resting. He was to deliver the Presidential address. It 
was a golden opportunity ; how should he utilise it? 

There were two courses before me—either to go on in the 
old way dealing with data and keeping religiously in tune 
with the Association, or to plunge into imagination, which 
I had never dared to air in public. In my anxiety I 
wrote two addresses, one on “The Statistics of Death 
Rates,” the other on a model city, or what a city ought 
to be if sanitary science were ever to be advanced—a 
city to be called after the goddess of health, Hygeia, or 
Hygieopolis. Both essays were in my pockets. I thought I 
would try the addresses on a young and unbiassed mind, so 
I began to submit my little daughter Stella, then a mere 
child, to the ordeal. With her I found at once that the 
statistics of death rates—learned, and as far as such an 
essay could be, perfectly simple—neither attracted her 
attention nor gratified her understanding. In short, it 
was a dead letter. But when I got on to the other subject, 
briefly explained its bearings and meanings, and when on 
the sand I traced out with my stick the streets and buildings 
of my proposed city, the scene was entirely changed, and the 
utmost interest was excited. My mind was soon made up, and 
the model city became the theme for my address. 

The effect of the address was startling. It was received 
with enthusiastic approval. For the first time the public 
at large was interested in the dry subject of sanitation. 
The address gave a great impetus to the sanitary move- 
ment which Sir B. W. Richardson pursued with still greater 
vigour. It had taught him a lesson—that all great 
movements spring from the masses and not the classes. 

THE FIGHT WITH ALCOHOL. 


Sir B. W. Richardson had the courage of his convic- 
tions. He could fight for the most unpopular of causes 
whenehe was convinced of its truth. The chief instance 
of this is his opposition to the use of alcohol. “ For 
about half my life,” he says, “it has been my fate to be 
in opposition to the general custom of using alcohol in 
the form of wine, spirits or beer as drink.” He, how- 
ever, was brought up to believe in alcohol. When he 
was convinced in his own mind, by his own personal 
experiments, of the evil effeet of alcohol on the human 
system, he proclaimed the truth unceasingly against all 
opposition. It was not all glory by any means: on the 
contrary, it was all toil and danger, and he had to suffer 
heavily for his advocacy of the temperance cause! 
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SOME HISTORICAL NOVELS. 

Tue historical novel has been under a cloud somewhat 
: of late. Most of our novelists have been so occupied 
in delineating man as man, that man in relation to 
events and the great movements of the world has been 
rather neglected. There are, however, some signs 
that we may see a change before long. Last month, for 
instance, there were published no fewer than five good 
novels which take the history of past events in some form 
or other as their setting. 

The brightest of these novels is Mr. Standish O’Grady’s 
' “The Flight of the Eagle ” (Lawrence and Bullen). Mr. 
O’Grady explains in the preface to his story the object 
with which he has written it. It is not a romance, he 
says, but an actual historic episode, told with hardly a 
freer use of the historical imagination than is employed 


by the more popular and picturesque of our professed - 


historians. He has, however, thrown life into the dry 
bones of historic fact and produced a very interesting 
and charming romance of history. The period he has 
chosen, Elizabethan Ireland, was a stirring one and full of 
incidents. One follows the adventures of Red Hugh 
O’Donnell, the Eagle of the North, with the same interest 
as if he were simply a creation of the author’s imagina- 
tion. The “ Flight of the Eagle” is certainly one of the 
best types of the historical novel that has appeared for 
some time. 

Another excellent novel of the same order is Mr. A. 
Wall’s “ The Fall of Constantinople” (Hutchinson, 6s.). 
Mr. Wall has taken somewhat greater liberties with his- 
tory, but in the main points has not deviated from historic 
fact. His two imaginary characters, Laura Spinola and 
Sigismund, lend interest and brightness to the romance. 
The final fall of the Roman Empire in the East by the 
capture of Constantinople, and the death of the Emperor 
Constantine, are told with picturesque vividness. 

Another romance, which does not pretend to accurate 
historical fact, but which at the same time takes history as 
its background, is Mr. L. Cope Cornford’s “The Master 
Beggars” (Dent, 4s. 6d.). He has chosen the Lowlands 
of Holland and Belgium, during the struggle between 
Alva and William the Silent, as the scene of his story. 
The book has as a frontispiece a map showing the 
wanderings of the Master Beggars, the name applied to 
the patriot party. This nickname also included the 
bandit with a religious passion for pillaging monasteries, 
and the soldier of fortune. It is of the adventures of a 
robber band of Beggars that the story tells. Needless to 
say, perils and hairbreadth escapes are not wanting. 
Altogether it is a good story well written. 

The Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang has succeeded, in “ The 
Young Clanroy” (Smith, Elder, 6s.), in giving 
us a simple but very readable story of love and adven- 
ture. His tale was told to a party of schoolboys in the 
dusk of summer evenings, wid it is a narrative which 
- boys both old and young will enjoy. The setting of the 
plot is one which has done much service, but the 
romantic possibilities of which seem to be inexhaustible. 
It seems as if we were to be repaid in the form of novels 
and stories for the miseries which the House of Stuart 
inflicted upon this country. ‘‘The Young Clanroy ” is 
the latest novel which has made use of the adventures 
of the Pretender in 1745 as a peg whereon to hang 
a tale. The narrator is supposed to be a Highland 
gentleman who tells the story of his youthful days to his 
grandchildren in the winter of 1776. 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s new story, “ The Pilgrimage 
of the Ben Beriah” (Macmillan, 6s.), deals with an 
entirely different subject. It is a narrative of the 
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wanderings of the children of Israel, from the time they 
left Egypt till they reached the Promised Land. The 
Ben Beriah are the descendants of Beriah, the son born 
to Ephraim in his old age. The story follows the Bible 
narrative very closely, and is a rather slight link with 
which to connect the various incidents. 


THE QUEST OF THE WELL-BELOVED. 

Tuomas Harpy has published at last his novel “‘ The 
Well-Beloved ” (Osgood, 63.), which in 1892 appeared in 
the periodical press. A few chapters have been re- 
written, but substantially it remains the same. The 
hero of this sketch of a temperament, Jocelyn Pierston, 
thus sums up the controlling passion of his life:— 

“You, Somers, are not, I know, one of those who continue 
to indulge in the world-wide, fond superstition that the 
Beloved One of any man always, or even usually, cares to 
remain in one corporeal nook or shell for any great length of 
time, however much he may wish her to do so.” 

So much for the principle, but he continues :— 

“Tf I am wrong, and you do still hold to that ancient 
error—well, my story will seem rather queer.” 

“Suppose you say some men, not any man,” suggested his 
friend. 

“All right—I’ll say one man, this man only, if you are sv 
particular. The Well-Beloved of this one man then has had 
many incarnations—too many to describe in detail. Each 
shape, or embodiment, has been a temporary residence only. 
which she has entered, lived in awhile, and made her exit 
from, leaving the substance, so far as I am concerned, a corpse, 
worse luck! Now tere is no spiritualistic nonsense in this, 
it is simple fact, put in the plain form that the conventional 
public are afraid of.” 

The first embodiment of the Well-Beloved happened 
when the hero was but nine, and the last when he was 
sixty. Between these ages the Well-Beloved was em- 
bodied in many forms aud many shapes. At last she 
became so far a fixed entity as to remain in one family ; 
but alas! this embodiment was also possessed of the 
fatal quality of being unable to pin down her ideal, As 
one of these transient Well-Beloveds explains :— 

I get tired o’ my lovers as soon as I get to know them well. 
What I see in one young man for a while soon Icaves him and 
goes into another yonder, and I follow, and then what I admire 
fades out of him and springs up somewhere else; and so I 
follow on and never fix to one. I have loved fifteen a’ready ! 
Yes, fifteen, I am almost ashamed to say. I can’t help it, sir, 
I assure you. Of ¢ourse it is really to me the same one all 
through, on’y I can’t catch him! 

The ideal is never possessed, never grasped. At last 
the desire for it dies, and the old man exclaims, “ Yes, 
thank Heaven I am old. The curse is removed.” The 
quest was over at last. What he has been seeking he 
never could fully understand. “It was perhaps of no 
tangible substance, a spirit, a dream, a frenzy, a concep- 
tion, an aroma, an epitomised sex, a light of the eye, a 
parting of the lips.” God only knew, Pierston declared, 
what his Well-Beloved was, he did not. 

On the whole ve are inclined to agree with his friend 
Somers’ verdict, substituting, however, “better” for 
“worse.” ‘You are like other men, only rather worse. 
Essentially all men are fickle like you; but not with such 
perceptiveness.” __ 





Messrs. LonGMANS announce that in future “The 
Charities Register and Digest,” which has been issued 
every four years at 10s. 6d., will be published annually 
at the greatly reduced price of 4s. It is an invaluable 
publication, which should be in the possession of all the 
charitable who live in or near the metropolis. 
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SomE NoTABLE BooKS OF THE MONTH. 


OUIDA ON OUR SPLENDID PAUPERS. 

Ovurpa’s new novel, “ The Massarenes” (Sampson Low 
and Co., 6s.), is a powerful and eloquent tale, which 
takes as its theme the troubles of our Splendid Paupers 
and the encroachments of the new rich. In a some- 
what enigmatical prefatory note, in order to prevent 
any suggestion that the African episode in the 
novel was founded on recent events in the Transvaal, 
she thinks it well to state that the story was written 
four years before the Jameson raid took place. As 
the African incident referred to does not occupy half 
a dozen pages, and has nothing whatever to do with 
the story, Ouida’s anxiety is hardly justified. It is 
probable, however, that she has taken this indirect 
method of hinting to the public that she does not owe 
the essential idea of her narrative to any work which has 
already been published on the subject. However this 
may be, her new novel is a scathing exposure of the 
rottenness and hollowness of smart society of the present 
day. The Splendid Pauper aristocracy does not come 
in for much pity at her hands. Its weaknesses and vices 
are exposed to the public view. The new aristocracy 
of wealth is dealt with in an even more merciless fashion. 
Ouida’s novel is a vivid picture of “an impoverished 
nobility, with unpaid rents and ruinous death duties, 
and a new-born plutocracy creeping upwards on its 
swollen belly like the Serpent of Scripture.” 


EXPLOITING THE PLUTOCRACY. 


Life of the present day lends itself well to Ouida’s 
genius, and she has taken full advantage of it. We have 
the old aristocracy represented by the Duke of Otter- 
bourne and Lord Hurstmonceaux, who utterly despise the 
new plutocracy, and treat with indignant contempt those 
who prostrate themselves at its shrine. These latter 
are mercilessly delineated by Ouida in Lord and Lady 
Kenilworth. Those who read the novel are not likely 
soon to forget her portrait of Lady Kenilworth. In 
William Massarene, Ouida shows us the new plutocracy 
in its worst form. An absolutely uneducated man, coarse, 
and without any refinement, he becomes immensely rich 
in the United States. Having made his fortune he returns 
to England and wishes to enter society. and spares no 
expense to attain his ambition. Lady Kenilworth takes 
him up; but in return he is made to pay through the 
nose. She was the most beautiful woman in England, 
and had carried everything before her. Notwithstand- 
ing this, she deliberately married Lord Kenilworth, a 
little drunkard, who had one lung already gone, who 
passed his time in the lowest company he could find, and 
was without stamina, principles, or credit. She married 
him on the condition that she might do as she liked, and 
she availed herself of this condition to the uttermost. 
Naturally, this admirable couple were always in want of 
money, and in order to fill their depleted coffers preyed 
upon the multi-millionaire Massarene. 


THE WOES OF THE OLD ARISTOCRACY. 


Ouida ful'y admits the difficulties in which the old 
aristocracy are placed, as will be seen from the following 
passage in which Lady Kenilworth deplores her’ posi- 
tion :— 

We are worse off than the match-sellers, than the crossing- 
sweepers. They can do as they like, but we can't. It is a 
thousand times worse to be poor in our world than beggars on 
the high road. If they keep in with the police they’re all 
right, but our police are all round us every minute of our 
lives, spying to see if we have a man less in the ante-ruoms, a 
hoof less in the stables; if we have the same guwn on or the 
same houses open; if we’ye given up any club, any habit, any 
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moors, any shooting; if the prince talks as much to us as 
usual; or the princess asks us to drive with her; if we go 
away for the winter or shut up a place, or make lungs an 
excuse for getting away to avoid Scotland; they are eternally 
staring, commenting, annotating, whispering over all we do; 
we can never get away from them; and we daren’t retrench a 
halfpenny’s worth, because if we did the tradespeople would 
think we were ruined, and all the pack would be down on us. 

Ouida does not suggest any solution to the difficulty, 
but hints at one in the reply of Lord Hurstmonceaux: to 
this appeal of his sister :— 

“There is some truth in that, my poor Mouse, I must allow,” 
said her brother with a shade of unwilling sympathy in his 
tone. “ But it’s a beggarly rotten system to live your lives out 
on, and I think Broadstairs would be the better part, if you 
could only make up your mind to it. It would be an effort 
instead of a series of effurts, and the cheap trippers would not 
be worse than the Massarenes, at least you wouldn’t have to 
do so much for them 

Lady Kenilworth preferred the other alternative, that 
of exploiting the new plutocracy, with results which 
Ouida portrays with consummate skill. Some of the 
characters bear a rather close resemblance to well-known 
people. The reader will not find much difficulty in 
discovering them, for the veil in some cases is very thin. 





THE AMERICAN OF THE FUTURE. 

Miss GERTRUDE ATHERTON, in her novel ‘“ Patience 
Sparhawk and Her Times” (John Lane, 4s. 6d. net), 
endeavours to portray what she believes will be the 
typical American of the future. She thinks that “the 
motive power, the cohering force, the ultimate religion 
of that strange composite known as ‘the American’ is 
Individual Will.” The man and woman of the Western 
world, she says, primarily rely on themselves. This 
extraordinary self-dependence and independence of certain 
traditions that govern older nations make the quint- 
essential part of the women as of the men of this race. 
This she has tried to illustrate in the character and times 
of Patience Sparhawk. Much of this feeling as a nation 
is probably due to the knowledge that it has now for the 
first time fully taken its place among the powers of the 
earth. It isa phase through which most nations have 
passed at some time in their history, and one which seems 
to be more strongly marked in the Anglo-Saxon than any 
other. As to the cohering power of extremely individual- 
istic units we may be doubtful. While we may be quite 
willing to recognise the truth of Miss Atherton’s asser- 
tion, it is not the whole truth. There is something else 
in the American character which she ignores, and which 
tends to counteract the disintegrating force of a strong 
individuality. Is not the great political Jesson which 


the United States has taught the world this, that 


it is possible to unite these two tendencies and_so 
produce a great nation? But turning to Miss Ather- 
ton’s illustration of her views in the individual. She 
has certainly carried them ont conscientiously, although 
she has rather spoiled the effect by placing her heroine 
from her birth on a footing apart from the rest of her 
fellows. So thoroughly has she emphasised the strong 
individuality in Patience, and ignored the feeling of 
brotherhood, that we have the natural logical result— 
intellectual anarchy, which would shortly be followed by 
material anarchy. But when the tale ends Patience is 
still a young woman, with her life before her, and an 
instinct awakened in her which would rouse the latent 
sense of community with her fellows. We should very 
much like to see how Miss Atherton would depict the 
next ten years of Patience Sparhawk’s life. 











ON THE POLYCHROME BIBLE. 





BY THE REVS. DR. BRIGGS AND DR. 


1. The first six books of the Old Testument, as we have 


EPLIES still eome dropping in from friends in 
various parts of the world, in answer to my 
inquiry in the January number of the REvirw or 

Reviews as to how and how far the general results of 
the Higher Criticism might be popularised. 

The part which the late Professor Robertson Smith 
played in Scotland, in laying open to the multitude some 
of the mysteries of critical dealing with the inSpired 
volume, has in the United States fallen to the lot of 
Rev. C. A. Briggs, D.D., who writes :— 

I have noticed your use of Rainbow Bible in the Revirw 
or Reviews. In response to your request I give my opinion 
that the general results of criticism are agreed to by the 
mass of critical scholars the world over, but that Haupt and 
the most of his converts represent a more radical school than 
Driver, Davidson and myself; and, therefore, I doubt whether 
it is wisest to give to the people the results as stated by the 
most radical men. I have my’doubts whether the people will 
be able to understand the Bible as printed in colours. My 
experience is that some detailed original work is needed in 

er to a cordial acceptance of the results of criticism, My 
opinion is that the matter may be best presented to the 
people, but a presentation of the differences between the 

jocuments as to statements of fact and opinion especially 
shows that there is a real development in these ‘things as 
one goes on from document to document. Yor instance, I have 
made a very thorough study of the types of Hebrew law, 
which shows that there are early types and late types, in form 
as wellasin substance. ‘This can be easily presented to the eye 
and to the imagination of all intelligent persons. I have 
made a scholar’s presentation of the facts, in. my volume on 
“ Higher Criticism of Hexateuch,” now in the press. Buta 
more popular discussion of this and of a hundred themes 
could be made. - It would make clear that the development of 
Hebrew law, just what every one would naturally expect can 
be seen in these stereotyped forms, preserved the Hexateuch, 


The letter of Dr. J. F. McCurdy is of value, not merely 
‘as'showing how public opinion is developing in Toronto 
—that intensely conservative capital of Presbyterian 
Canada—but also as. suggesting generally conceded 
results, and proposing, in place of a General Council of 
the Church, which used to be the favourite plea of a 
‘perplexed Christendom, a Congress of Orientalists at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1900!— 


If sure and solid critical progress has been achieved, it would 
‘be'a good thing for the serious-minded public to have it set 
before them in summary form, even though they cannot follow 
the demonstration. For both the scholar on the one hand, and 
the general reader on the other, must remember that the 
opinion which directly carries weight, and to which they 
must equally defer, is that of non-specialist Bible-students, 
ministers, teachers, editors, missionaries, social reformers, and 
‘the like. These have in the main sense for right methods and 
large results, and in the long run will see to it that their 
clients get the truth, while at the same time they try, often 
with over-zeal, to protect them from imposition, Meanwhile, 
the popularising of the well-ascertained results of criticism 
makes the average reader familiar with a state of matters in 
the most important department of human thought, of which he 
‘must take serious account. 
©"Z speak only of the well-established results af Biblical 
criticism. I may state a few of the broadest conclusions: 


McCURDY. 


them, form a unit, so that we may properly speak of the 
“Hexateuch,” using the term “Pentateuch” only as an his- 
torical reminiscence. In its composition, three hands at least 


were concerned, besides the final Reviser, or “ Redacter.” Of 


these three, Moses is not one; but it is not yet proved that he 
contributed no essential materials. ‘The tendency of criticism 
is to show that he was in a very good position to do so. 
Besides, the tradition that couples his name with the ultimate 
authorship is of great weight. 

2. The composition of the Hexateuch in its present form 
extended over a long term of years; and it may be regarded 
as settled that an essential portion of the ceremonial code was 
compiled after the Captivity. 

3. In the Hexateuch there are three plainly marked types 
of authorship, showing not only distinct literary peculiarities, 
but separate and special tendencies or aims. One of these 
appears in most of the book of Deuteronomy (D.), another in 
the book of Leviticus, and a large portion of the other books 
(P.), while a third, combined, often inseparably, out of two 
primary sources (J. EK.) gives character to most of the remiainder. 
The most important thing to be said about these great works 
is that J. E. is a sort of historical résumé of the early history 
of Israel made from the prophetical standpoint, while P. covers 
the same field from the point of view of the priesthood, and 
D., confining itself to the later portion of the Mosaic regime, 
ministers both to the prophetic movement and the cultus. 

4. Each of those great documents is, in the very nature of 
the case, not only the production of separate schools or 
tendencies, but the result of gradual growth and combination. 
With regard to the order of composition, while the original 
sources more or less overlap one another, the final redaction of 
J. E. precedes that of D., and that of D. precedes that of P. 

5. Now these distinct aims or tendencies, which may be 
roughly called the prophetic, the priestly, and the deutero- 
nomic, do not stop with the book of Joshua or the entrance 
of Isracl into Canaan. They run through all the historical 
literature. In brief, it may be said that while Judges. 
Samuel, and Kings are mostly under the control of the 
prophetic and deuteronomic spirit, Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, all of which came finally from the hand of one 
writer, arc dominated by the priestly tendency which is 
so prominent in P. of the Hexateuch. This work of the 
Chronicler is also the latest of the historical compositions, 
dating about 300 B.c. 

6, As to the prophetical books, it is now firmly established 
that. while some of them contain only what was written by the 
authors to whom they are accredited, this is not always the 
case. On the contrary, it was the custom of the compilers 
and editors to attach to the original writings of any great 
prophet other writings of unknown authorship supposed to be 
of his style, manner, and spirit, The proof of this is given by 
unmistakable historical references. We have learned, for 
example, that Isaiah and Zachariah each contain more than 
one important work besides their own proper utterances. 

7. It is definitely settled that the titles of the Psalms, 
which ascribe almost one-half of the whole number to David, 
are not reliable. Psalm composition, with a high spiritual 
purpose, began after the time of David, and like hymn- 
writing in every age, flourished chiefly in the times which 
socially and religiously were the most troubled and trying. 

8. It is also certain that Solomon was not the author of 
most of the Proverbs, and that he had nothing to do with the 
composition of Ecclesiastes. 

Such‘are some of the main conclusions of Biblical ériticism. 
In selecting them I have purposely minimised the results, and 
stated only those which are accepted by all scholars who ate 
not set for the defence of the traditional views. 
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LEARNING A LANGUAGE BY LETTER-WRITING. 





A GRATIFYING REPORT OF PROGRESS. 


T begins to appear as if in accepting M. Mieille’s 
innocent proposal that I should give some space in 
the Review or Reviews for January to recommend 

his admirable scheme for an interchange of letters 
between the students of French and English in their 
respective countries, I have opened a door into a realm of 
usefulness which hitherto no systematic attempt has been 
made to enter. The scheme was only mooted on the 
15th January last, but we have already succeeded in 
putting into communication with each other more 
than 1,300 scholars, 650 in each country. This 
total, gratifying as it is, could more than be doubled 
if it were not for the unfortunate fact that the 
applications from the sexes are not in the same 
proportion in each country. That is to say, French 
schoolboys have come in with a rush. We have supplied 
450 English schoolboys as correspondents for 450 French 
boys, but there are still 600 French boys clamouring for 
English correspondents of the same sex, whom we have 
stilltoseek. On the other hand, while M. Colin has sup- 
plied over 200 French girls who have been duly paired off 
as correspondents with 200 English schoolgirls, we have 
nearly 250 English girls remaining unmated. Of course, 
to us on this side of the Channel nothing seemed more 
simple and obvious than to reduce this difficulty at once 
by pairing off our surplus 250 girls against the surplus 
600 French boys; but French educational authorities 
looked somewhat askance at this proposal, and so it 
comes to pass that although we have fixed 650 pairs of 
correspondents, there are just about 850 unpaired ones 
waiting for correspondents. I hope, therefore, that those 
friends who have sent in girls’ names will kindly pardon 
the unavoidable delay which has taken place. As fast as 
French girls send in their names they will be allotted to 
the 250 English girls remaining still unpaired, as far as 
possible preserving the order of application, 

I would beg some of the impatient correspondents to 
remember that, as the lists have to be made up by the 
first or second of each month in order that they may be 
published in France by the 15th, those who send in their 
names later than the first or second must not expect a 
letter earlier than near the end of the succeeding month. 
If, for instance, any one’s name does not reach us until 
the 4th of May, it cannot be published in France until 
the 15th of June, and it would be near to July before the 
first letter could be received from the French corre- 
spondent. 

I shall be glad to receive any letters from principals 
of schools who are trying the scheme, and I hope that 
they will keep me informed as to how it works. No 
doubt mistakes must of necessity be made at first in the 
bracketing of correspondents together. In fixing up 
six hundred and fifty pairs, it would be a miracle indeed 
if we did not have a tew misfits ; but things will shake 
down in the course of a short time, and I am sanguine 
that whatever the result may be in the acquisition 
of a language, the putting into correspondence of so 
many hundreds of the ingenuous youth of both nations 
cannot fail but widen the horizon and deepen the sym- 
pathies of all who take part in this scheme. I have 
been much encouraged by the sight of one of. the letters 
received in this country from a junior French boy. It 
is a charming letter for all its defects, and the boy to 


whom it is addressed is already anticipating with delight 
the prospect of making the personal acquaintance of a 
friend who has so many tastes in common. Here is the 
letter as it stands, and it is probably written in very 
much better English than most of us could write a letter 
in French :— 

Dear Comrade,—I have been very satisfied to receive your 
letter that has made me much pleasure. You ask of me if I 
can collection of stamps? Ido one but I have yet that six 
hundred; when I shall have in two I shall send into my 
letters. { have yet several collections, I have one of flowers, 
one of shell fishes one of stcnes and one of ancient moneys, 
but as flowers I have no that one hundred different specimens 

Have you many flowers in England, in France we have 
many and of enough beautiful. As it is my first letter of 
English I do net tell you more and I reserve the next letter 
for speaking you more long. ‘This letter has been made 
unaided: I expect that you will make in the same way your 
French letter. I shall be glad if you tell me in your next 
English letter the principal faults that I shall have made.— 
Your comrade, ANDRE. 


It is obvious if all our scholars have so much to write 
about as André, and are as anxious to have their errors 
pointed out, there is good hope of substituting for that 
dreary task, the French exercise, a lively international 
correspondence. 

There is one suggestion that has been made, which I 
have submitted to M. Colin, and of which he highly 
approves. It is, there should be regular weeks for 
writing these letters; that the French boy’s English 
letters should always be written the second week in the 
month, and the English boy’s French letter in the third 
week, while the French boy’s French letter would be 
written on the fourth week, and the English boy’s 
English letter on the first week. This, of course, is in 
no way a cast-iron rule, but if some such general 
principle were acted upon, it would probably conduce to 
ease and regularity in the working of the system. 

The Practical Teacher for April, which publishes the 
portrait of M. Mieille and his family group, also contains 
a letter addressed by M. Mieille to the editor. Some of 
the observations which M. Mieille makes as to the 
reluctance of the British schoolboy to write letters are 
worth quoting :— 

I have been told, and am told again by several English 
friends, that the average English boy won’t write—that I can’t 
expect this same average English boy to write to foreigners 
while he scarcely ever does to his parents, relations, or friends. 

To this [ answer— 

1. The more is the need then for your average English boy 
to enter our correspondence selieme. Letter-writing, be it in 
the mother or a foreign tongue, is the best means of cultivating 
and acquiring a perfect use of a language. Better a nice, 
free, out-spoken letter than all the so-called essays, narrations. 
and compositions. 

2. I cannot quite believe in that abhorrence of your boys 
for letter-writing. They are sensible enough not to be fond of 
writing when they have nothing to write about, and they. hate 
(quite right, too!) all sentimental, soft, ‘ humbuggish” 
prattle, and who can blame them if they do? But let them 
be shown how interesting our International Correspondence 
may*become, let them be persuaded that it is the best practical 
way of learning to write French with ease, and then seeif 
they will not put to shame all the wise ‘Fhomases in. the 
world, ; 
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The editor of the Practical Teacher reports that he has 
received applications from seventy teachers who wish to 
be placed in communication with members of the profession 
in France. M. Colin has issued a special appeal to 
French teachers in a magazine called Le Volume. 


A SCHEME FOR ADULT STUDENTS. 


In addition to those, I have received applications from 
onethundred and forty adults, and this leads me to make 
a suggestion which I hope will meet with acceptance on 
the part of my readers. M. Colin, in the Revue Universi- 
taire, deals naturally exclusively with the educational 
world; but my one hundred and forty adults, who wish 
to correspond with other adults in France, have all left 
school, and many of them are now in business. If those 
English adults who wish to correspond with adults in 
French would specify, when they write, some subject, 

whether political, social, moral, literary, or what not, in 
which they are specially interested, it might be more easy 
to discover suitable correspondents in France, if a list of 
their names, addresses and subjects were published in the 
Review. This is a kind of development of the Hobby- 
Horse Circular, although, instead of being a circle, 
there would only be a pair of correspondents. If any of 
our readers wish to enter into corfespondence in any 
foreign language, primarily for the sake of improving 
themselves in that language, and would send me 
their name and address, specifying the language in 
which they wish to correspond and the subject in 
which they are specially interested, together with one 
shilling’s worth of stamps to cover printing, postage, 
correspondence, etc., I will insert their names and 
addresses in the next number of the Review, and appeal 
to those readers who are scattered all over Europe, 
and endeavour to find correspondents who would either 
write direct or address themselves to me, when I would 
endeavour to make the best disposition of the applica- 
tions. 1 have been led to make this suggestion, which 
is a development and extension of M. Mieille’s original 
scheme, by the applications that have reached me from 
various parts of the Continent. For instance, the prin- 
cipal of a college in Alexandria requests the names of 
ten boys over sixteen, and six under that age, who will 
‘correspond in English and Italian with sixteen boys of 
the Italian College there. Several young people in Italy 
also desire English correspondents, notably two civil 
engineers, aged twenty-four and twenty-six. The letter 
from Alexandria says: “I hope you will not refuse your 
countenance to our Italo-Egyptian students, who are so 
proid to make some progress in your manly language 
and to become familiar with the uses and customs of 
your great nation.” 

I have received applications from readers who wish 
to correspond in Italian with English people, receiving 
in return Italian letters which they would corréct and 
send back. I cannot, of course, take any responsibility 
for the characters of the adult correspondents. In the 
case of scholars, the principals or the tutors answer for 
their pupils, but each adult must answer for himself, 
and any adult who wishes to correspond must take his 
chance. I do not suppose, however, that the risk is 
very great. 

The following letter, which I received from a solicitor 
in North Wales, sets forth much better than I have been 
able to do the advantages that may accrue from the 
energetic: development of this proposal. My friend 
writes :— 

I have been especially wishful of communicating with you 
in reference to your scheme for the teaching of modern 
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languages by correspondence—a scheme which would seem 
capable of very extensive development in various ways. It 
has struck me that it might be made to serve a very useful 
purpose in the case of many professional and business men who 
do not lay aside their student life when they commence the 
actual duties of their profession. Since 1 have practised as a 
solicitor I have tried to form an acquaintance with Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, and one or two other languages, which formed 
no part of my university course. It would certainly add to 
one’s enjoyment of these studies if one had a correspondent— 
preferably of the same profession as oneself—with whom one 
could correspond on topics of mutual interest. Do you not 
think that persons in various parts of the European Continent 
could by some means or other be brought into communication 
with one another ? It would certainly be of untold advantage to 
professional men in England if they could be induced to 
correspond with gentlemen in the same profession abroad. It 
would tend to widen our ideas, and would bring us into touch 
with men of kindred sympathies abroad. I should for one 
esteem it a great favour if I could be put into communication 
with a French avocat or notaire, or an Italian lawyer. I am 
at the present moment studying Comparative Law and Inter- 
national Law for my Doctorate, and I can scarcely overestimate 
the advantage of such a correspondent. Iam certain that I 
am not alone, but that there are scores of professional men— 
teachers, scientists, and others—who would be delighted if such 
a system of intercourse between, English and foreign educated 
gentlemen could be established. 

The idea might even be extended further so as to iuclude 
the establishment of a system similar to that among the 
Greeks of guest friends (gevor). 

The modern system of seeing the Continent does very little 
good in an educational view. One hurries along from one 
palatial hotel to another, and thus we fail to get the best 
advantage out of a visit abroad. A fortnight in a small 
French or Italian town as the guest of a member of a similar 
profession would do more in an educational point of view than 
a year’s hotel tramping. I should be extremely glad to enter- 
tain a French or Italian lawyer or literary man at my house 
for two or three weeks in the summer in return for similar 
entertainment abroad. If he were so desirous he could make 
this a centre for seeing Welsh scenery, for studying Welsh 
manners and character, etc., and I could do the same when 
staying with him. Apart from the pleasure which we as 
individuals could derive from such an arrangement, there can 
be no doubt but that this would ultimately benefit the com- 
munity generally if it were largely resorted to. English pro- 
fessional men live in avery narrow groove, and anything 
which helps to extend their mental horizon must be beneficial 
to the public at large. 


In the promotion of this branch of the scheme I am 
assured that Ican count upon the support of the Associa- 
tion known as J Entente Cordiale, recently founded for 
the promotion of good relations between England and 
France. The address of L’Entente Cordiale is 6, Devon- 
shire Place, London, W. 





Tue Waits SiLAves or Braprorp.—In the January 
number I published a letter from the Secretary of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce, denying the accuracy of 
Mr. Sherard’s statement in Pearson’s Magazine concern- 
ing the infamous sweating of the Bradford wool-combers. 
Mr. Sherard now sends me a Bradford local paper, from 
which it appears that, at the subsequent meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce held on-January 27th, a letter was 
received from the Machine Wool-Combers’ Association, 
declaring that Mr. Sherard’s article on “ Bradford’s 
White Slaves” was substantially true. Mr. Sherard, 
in sending me this, says :—“‘ The master wool-combers, 
who are the most abominable sweaters in England, have 
not a leg to stand upon. I have offered them every 
opportunity to defend themselves, but in vain.” 
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HELPERS AND THE MOST HELPFUL. ' 


I HAVE received several applications from those who wish 
to help in the course of last month, and also have received 
suggestions from our Helpers as to those in other constitu- 
encies who might possibly be willing to join the Associa- 
But still, as will be seen from the following list, 
there are very many constituencies still unrepresented : — 


tion. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Anglesey 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Bedfordshire (North) 

Berks (Abingdon) 

Birmingham (Edgbaston, 
Central, North, East, 
Bordesley, South) 

Becks (Buckingham) 

Burnley 

Bury (Lanc.) 

Bury St. Edmunds 

Cambridge (Wisbech, 
Chesterton, New- 
market) 

Canterbury 

Cardigan 

Carlisle 

Carmarthenshire (West) 

Carmarthen District 

Carvarvon District 

Chester (Eddisbury, Mac- 
clesfield, Northwicb, 


Hyde) 
Christeburch 
Cornwall (Bodmin) 
Cumberland (Eskdale, 
Egremont 


Denbigh (Eastern, West- 
ern) 

Derby (High Peak, 
North-Kastern, ILlkes- 
ton, Southern) 

Devon (Tiverton, South 
Molton, Barustaple, 
Ashburton) 

Dewsbury 

Dorset (Northern, East- 
ern, Western ) 

Dudley 

Purbam‘Jarrow,Chester- 
le-Street, North-West, 
Mid, South-Kast) 

Durham City 

Essex (Romford, Epping, 
Saffrop Walden, Har- 
wich, South-Eastern ) 

Flint 

Flint, ete. 

Glamorgan (South, 
Gower 

Gloucester (Tewkesbury, 
Cirencester, Forest of 
Dean) 

Grantham 

Aberdeenshire (East, 
West) 

Ayr (North, South) 

Caithness 

Clackmennap and Kin- 
ross 

Dumbarton 

Dumfriesshire 

Dundee 

Elgin and Nairn 

Fife (Eastern ) 

Antrim (Mid, East, 
South) 

Armagh 
South ) 

Carlow e 

Cavan (West) 

Clare (Kast, West) 

Cork County (North, 
North-East, Mid, East, 
South, South-East) 

Donegal (West, East) 

Down “ (South, East, 
West) 

Dublin County (North) 

Galway County (Conne- 
mara, Kast) 


(North, Mid, 


Gravesend 

Hants (Basingstoke, 
Petersfield, Fareham ) 

Hartlepool 

Hastings 

Herefordshire (Ross) 

Hereford 

Hertford (Hitchin, St. 
Albans, Watford) 

Huntingdon (Hunting- 
don, Ramsey) 

Kent (Dartford, 
way, Faversham) 

Kidderminster 

King’s Lynn 

Lancaster, North (Lons- 
dale, Blackpool) 

Lancaster, North-East 
(Clitheroe, Accrington, 
Rossendale) 

Lancaster, South-East 
(Westhoughton, Hey- 
wood, Gorton) 

Lancaster, South-West 
Ormskirk, Bootle, 
Widnes, Newton, Ince, 


Med- 


Leigh) 

Leeds (East, West, 
South) 

Leicester ( Melton, Lough- 
borough, Bosworth, 
Harborough) 


Lincoln (North Lindsey, 
South Lindsey, North 
Kesteven, South Kes- 
teven, Holland) 

Maidstone 

Manchester 

Middlesex (Enfield, Tot- 
tenham, Hornsey, Har- 
row ) 

Monmouth 
Southern) 

Montgomeryshire 

Moutgomery, etc. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 

Norfolk (North- West, 
North, Mid, South) 

Northampton (Northern, 
Mid, Southern ) 

Northumberland (Tyne- 
side, Berwick) 

Norwich 

Nottingham (Bassetlaw, 
tushcliffe) 

SCOTLAND. 


(Northern, 


Forfar 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Hawick, etc. 

Inverness-shire 

Kilmarnock, ete. 

Kincardine 

Kirkcaldy, ete. 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark (Partick, North- 
West, Mid, South) 

IRELAND. 

Galway 

Kerry (West, South) 

Kildare (North) 

Kilkenny County 
(North, South) 

Kilkenny 

King’s County 
Tullamore) 

Limerick, County (East) 

Limerick 

Londonderry, County 
(Nortif) 

Londonderry 

Longford (North, South) 

Louth (North, South) 

Mayo (Kast, South) 


(Birr, 


Oxford (Banbury, Wood- 
stock, Henley) 

Peterborough 

Pontefract 

Preston 

Rutland 

St. Helen’s 

Salford (North-West) 

Salisbury 

Shrewsbury 

Shropshire (Newport) 

Somerset ( Northern, 
Wells, Frome, LEast- 
ern, Bridgwater) 

South Shields 

Staffordshire (Burton, 
Western, Lichfield) 

Stafford 

Stalybridge 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

Suffolk (Lowestoft, Stow- 
market, Woodbridge) 

Surrey (Kingston ) 

Sussex (Horsham, East 
Grinstead, Lewes, hye) 

Swansea ( District) 

Tower Hamlets 


Wakefield 

Warrington 

Warwick (Tamworth, 
Nuneaton, Rugby) 


Warwick and Leaming- 
ton 

Whitehaven 

Wilts(Cricklade, Devizes, 
Wilton) 

Winchester 

Windsor 

Worcestershire (Droit- 

wich, Eastern) 

Worcester 

York, North 
(Whitby) 

York, East Riding ( Buck- 
rose ) 

York, West Riding 
(Skipton, Keighley, 
Shipley, Elland, Mor- 
ley, Normanton, Colne 
Valley, Holmfirth, 
Barnsley, Hallamshire, 

Rotherham, Otley, 
Barkston Ash) 


Ridiug 


Linlithgow 

Paisley 

Perth town 

Renfrew (Eastern, West- 
ern) 

St. Avdrews, etc. 

Stirlingshire 

Stirling, etc, 

Wick, ete. 

Wigton 


Meath (South) 

Monaghan (North, 
South) 

Newry 

Queen’s County (Ossory) 

Roscommon (North, 
South) 

Tipperary (South, East) 

Tyrone (Mid, East, 
South) 

Waterford (West, East) 

Westmeath (North) 

Wexford (North) 

Wicklow (West, East) 
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I may explain once more, for the information of those 
who may be thinking of communicating with me, that I 
will send the Review every month to the person who in 
each constituency accepts service as my Helper; the 
only indispensable service which is asked is the filling in 
of a return of twelve of the most helpful persons. The 
forin will be supplied from this office. At the same time, 
being in personal communication with him or her by the 
despatch of the Review each month, I[ shall take the 
opportunity of asking for any information or help which 
I may need, it being always understood that no Helper 
is expected to take any notice of any such communica- 
tion unless he wishes to do so, 

Last month I issued a circular with the Helpers’ 
copies asking each whether or not he would object to be 
placed in communication with the twelve most helpful 
persons whose names he filled in on his return. The 
majority of the Helpers did not object to this, but several 
of them expressed so strong a wish that their names 
should not be made known to those whose names and 
addresses they had filled in upon the form, that I 
modified the circular which has been sent, with a copy 
of the January Review, to each of the persons named in 
the return, so that it read as follows :— 

In all social and political movements the difficulty is con- 
stantly experienced of discovering who and where are to be 
found in each locality the persons who are most interested and 
most helpful. These individuals constitute the mainspring of 
progress, and if they could all on occasion be put in com- 
munication with each other, combined action would be possible 
on a scale now impossible. With the view of endeavouring 
to assist in the locating of the names and addresses of those 
influential, public-spirited persons, I have asked my Helper 
in each constituency to fill in a Return for me with the names 
and addresses of those whom he, in the exercise of his own 
judgment, considered the Most Helpful Persons in his district 
who are most in sympathy with the ideals of the Revirw or 
Reviews. The list is compiled under the following heads :— 
(1) Press; (2) Police Force; (3) Ministers of Religion; (4) 
Town or District Council; (5) School Board; (6) Board of 
Giuardians ; (7) Temperance ; (8) Labour ; (9) General Philan- 
thropy; (10) Arbitration and Anti-Jingo; (11) Woman’s 
Citizenship ; (12) All Round Most Helpful. The namés will, 
of course, not be published; but it may interest you to know 
that your name has been returned as the Most Helpful 
Person in your constituency under heading No.——. The 
difficulties of compiling such a Directory of the Most Helpful 
are almost insurmountable; but in the list now in process of 
compilation we have at least a beginning in the shape of the 
names of the Twelve who have been selected by a local 
resident as most worthy of a place in such a Directory. 

Should any Helper wish specially to be placed in com- 
munication with the most helpful in his constituency, I 
shall be very glad to send him information to that effect. 

An inquiry has been made as to whether or not it 
would be possible to ascertain in each constituency who 
are the readers and subscribers to the REVIEW oF 
Reviews. Unfortunately, as nearly all the Reviews are 
sold through the trade, it is impossible for me to supply 
the information; but the idea is undoubtedly a good one, 
and I wish that it were possible to carry it out, for I 
always regard the readers of the Review or Reviews 
in any district as constituting those who are most likely 
to be in sympathy with any effort that is made towards 
the realisation of the ideals of the Review or Reviews. 
Even if we put it no higher than the fact that such 
readers know what those ideals are, without need of 
explanation, that in itself is the first step gained. 









LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac. 35 cents. March. 
A Day at Hull House, Chicago. Illustrated. Dorothea Moore, 
A Sketch of Socialist Thought iv Eugland. Charles Zueblin. 
The Le Play Method of Social Observation. 
Principles of Public Charity and of Private Philanthropy in Germany. Con- 
tinued. E. Muensterberg. 
Individual Telesis. Lester F. Ward. 
The Present Status of Sociology in Germany. Continued. O. Thon. 
Annals of the American Academy.—12, King Street, Westminster. 
: ldollar. March. 
Francis Amasa Walker. 
Concentration of Industry and Machinery in the United States. E. Lavasseur. 
Silyer Free Coinage and the Legal Tender Decisions. C. G. ‘Tiedeman. 
The Quantity Theory of Prices. W. A. Scott. 
Politicat and Municipal Legislation in the United States in 1896, E. D. 
Durant. 
Antiquary.—Elliot Stock. 6d. March. 
The Horse in Relation to Water-Lore. Miss M. Peacock. 
Hardwick Hall. Continued. Illustrated. George Bailey. 
Notes on Some Annual Customs of the Abruzzi Peasantry. G. M. Godden. 
April. 
Hardwick Hall. Continued. LIllustrated. George Bailey. 
Notes on Some Annual Customs of the Abruzzi Peasantry. Continued. 
. @. M, Godden. 
The Jaws of Death. Illustrated. A. W. Buckland, 
Architectural Review.—Effingham House, Arundel Street. 6d. March, 
The Work of Sir Edward Burne-Jones in Decoration and Desiga. Illustrated. 
_ H. Wilson. 
A Ramble Round Vannes and Lower Brittany. Illustrated. Percy Wadham. 
Byzantine Art. Illustrated. Robert Weir Schultz. 
Awards at the Royal Institute of British Architects. Illustrated. 
Roma Revista after a Decade. Hugh H. Stannus. 
Architecture.—Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand. 1s. March, 
Edgar Wood, Illustrated. T. Raffles Davison. 
The,High Altar Screen at St. Albans Abbey. Illustrated, Harry Hems. 
Oid English Gate-Houses. Illustrated, Henry Dymoke Wilkinson. 
Penderel Boscobel. Illustrated. J. Penderel Brodhurst. 
Canterbury Cathedral, | Illustrated. 
Argosy.—R. Bentley. 1s. April. 
The Plot of the Pink to rescue Marie Antoinette. C. E. Meetkerke. 
The Valley of the Rhone, Continued. Illustrated. Charles W. Wood. 
Mems. op Memory. Pauline W. Roose. 


Art Annual (Easter).—J. S. Virtue and Co. 2s. 6d. 
The Life and Work of Sir EdwardjJ. Poynter. Illustrated. @ssmo Monk- 
house. 
Art Journal,—J. 5S. Virtue and Co. 1s. 6d. April. 
“ Her Daughter’s Legacy ’”’; after J. Henry Henshall. 
The Collection of Pictures at Longford Castle. Tllustrated, Claude Phillips. 
Alphonse Legros. Illustrated. Arséne Alexandre. 
Thé Mouchrabiehs of'Cairo. Illustrated. L. B. Starr. 
The; Possibilities of a Poplar. Illustrated. Will. E. Osbern. 
The Dining-Room ; Art in the Home. Illustrated. W. Scott Morton. 
The Bowés Museum, Barnard Castle. Illustrated. Owen S. Scott. 
‘ Artist.—Constable and Co. 6d. March. 
H. Granville Fell. Illustrated. 
Ferdinand Marrou; a French Ironworker.  [lustrated. 
The Evolution of Half-Tone Evgraving. Illustrated. 
Aldam Heaton. Illustrated. Mabel Cox. 
Atalanta.—10, Paternoster Row. 6d. April. 
Scrivelsby Court aud Francis Dymoke ; the Home of the Champion. Illustrated. 
» Laura A. Smith, 
The Month of April; the Bull, Illustrated. Gertrude Oliver-Williams. 
Hampstead Heath : a Cockney Paradise. Illustrated. E. Tauaton Williams. 


kes Atlantic Monthly.—Gay and Bird. 1s. April. 
Dominant Forces in American Western Life. Frederick J. Turner. 

Mark Twain as an Interpreter of American Character. Charles M. Thompson. 
The American Nominating System. LB. L. Godkin. 

An Archer in the Cherokee Hills. Maurice Thompson. 

“The Song of Steam”; Machinery in Poetry. Arlo Bates. 

Cheerful Yesterdays. Continued. Thomas W. Higginson. 

The Planet Mercury in the Light of Recent Discoveries... Percival Lowell. 

A Century of Anglo-Saxon Expansion. George B. Adams: 

W.-C. Bryant’s Permanent Contribution to Literature. Henry D. Sedgwick 


Junr, 
The Démand for an American Literature. Bradford Torrey. 
A Reminiscence of Charles Reade. Frances C. Baylor. 


Author.—Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 64. March, 
Vilster Rydberg. W. Hermanson. 


Badminton Magazine.—Longmans. 1s. April. 

Cycling with Hounds. Illustrated. Fanny J. Erskine. 
Cruisivg in Small Craft. Illustrated. Surgeon-Major C. M. Doug'as. 
About Rooks. Illustrated. Clive H. Meares. 

Cricket in the Year of the Queen’s Accession. Illustrated. A. C. Coxhead. 
Training Setters. Illustrated. E. F. T. Bennett. 

Chasing the Roe, Illustrated. Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. 

tambling Angling Reminiscences. Illustrated. Alex. J. Shand. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Waterlow and Sons. 1s. 6d. April. 
Unclaimed Bank Deposits. 
The Bank of England. Iilustrated. 
The Post Office Savings Bank. 
The Sickness and Mortality Experience of Friendly Societies. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Blackwood. 2s. 6d. April. 
Recent Books: French and English. 
Winchester ; a City of Many Waters. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
The Prisons of Siberia; On the March. J. Y. Simpson. 
How the Famine came to Burma. H. Fielding. 
Concerning Billiards. Mejor W. Broadfoot. 
Evolution and the Amateur Naturalist. Dr. Louis Robinson. 
‘The Navy Estimates. 
Recollections of an Irish Home. 
Lord Cromer’s Report on Egypt. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6d. March 15. 
Commercial Education and Commercial Museums in Russia. 
The American National Association of Manufacturers. 
Bookman,.—Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. March. 
Mr. Basil Thomson. With Portrait. 


- Francis Thompson. Louis Garvin. 


William Milner of Halifax ; a Pioneer in Cheap Literature. H. E. Wroot. 
More Light on the Brontés in Ireland. Concluded. Dr. William Wright. 


Bookman,.—(America.) _ Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 20 cents. 
March. 
Money; Poem. H. T. Peck. 
James Kenimore Cooper, Illustrated. M. A. de Wolfe Howe, 
Ferdinand Brunetiére. With Portrait. A. Cohn. 
Baron Jéréme Pichon and His Life of Count Hoym. Illustrated. R. Hoe. 
How te write a Short Story ; Symposium. 
Canadian Magazine,—Ontario Publishing Co., Toronto. 25 cents, 
March. 
The University of Manitoba. Illustrated. James Lawler. 
Decorative Art. Prof. Huntingford, 
A Page from the Early History of Newfoundland, Mrs. J. D. Edgar. 
George Meredith and Hall Caine. David C. Murray. 


keciprocity Trips to Washington, A. H. U. Colquhoun. ‘ 


Canadian Poetry ; a Word in Vindication. Prof. A. B. De Mille. 
** Independence ” and Party Government. William Trant. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine,—Cassell. $d. April. 
Some Escapes of My Life. Illustrated. Archibald Forbes 
Mr. A. F. Yarrow at Poplar. Illustrated. Frank Banfield. 
The New Railway to London. Illustrated. B. Fletcher Robinson. 
The Court of Belgium. Illustrated. Mary S. Warren. 
The ’Varsity Race; Blues, Old and New. Illustrated. Theodore A. Cook. 
American Belles of London Seasons. Illustrated. Mrs, F. Harcourt 

Williamson. 

Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Bedford Street, Strand. 1s. March. 
Twenty-Five Years of Engineering Progress, Illustrated. Sir Douglas Fox, 
Some Early American Steam Craft. Illustrated. Professor F. R. Hutton. 
The Age of Electricity. Illustrated. Nikola Tesla. 

The Sea Mills of Cephalonia. Maps and Diagrams. E. W. and W. 0, 
Crosby. 

Ambrose a Illustrated. John A. Brashear. 

Electrically Annealing Armour Plates on a Battleship. Illustrated. Charles 


- Dougherty. 
Modern Overhead Trolley Road Construction. Illustrated. B. Willard. 


Catholic World.—Catholic Publishing Co., Liverpool. 1s. March, 
Public Opinion and Improved Housing. George McDermott. 
A Visit to the Samoan Islands. Lllustrated. 
Kleanor C. Donnelly ; the Personality of a Favourite Poet, Illustrated, 
Dr. Fulton’s Answer to the Pope. . Jessie Albert Locke. 
The British Evacuation of the Jonian Islands. Illustrated, 
The Revolt from Calvinism in New England. Rey. A. M. Clark. 
The Ethics of Life lusurance. 
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Century Magazine.—Macmillan. 1s. 4d. April. 
Old Georgetown ; a Social Panorama. Illustrated. Jobn W. Palmer. 
Campaigeing with General Grant. Continued. Horace Porter. 
The Tomb of General Grant. Illustrated. Horace Porter. 
Wheeling in Tyrolean Valleys. Illustrated. George KE. Waring, Junr. 


‘George Grey Barnard; an American Sculptor. Illustrated. William A. 
Cc 


‘offiu. 

The Dawn of Civilisation between Lake Tanganyika and the Congo ; Journals of 
the late E. J. Glave. Illustrated. 

W. M. Thackeray in Weimar. Lllustrated. Walter Vulpius. 

General Grant’s Most Famous Despatch. G. W. Granniss. 

General Grant and General Buckner; a Blue and Gray Friendship. John R. 
Proctor. 

The Miracle of the Greek Fire; Holy Week in Jerusalem, 1896. Richard W. 
Gilder. 


~ 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. 7d. April. 
Some Hints towards the Formation of a Library. 
‘Cuba and the Cubans. 
Journalistic Remuneration. E. Phillips. 
How Russia Amuses Itself. I. Whishaw. 
Some Birds and Their Ways. 
More Light ou the ’45. 
The Literary Associations of the Temple. 
Chautauquan.—Kegan Paul. 10s. 10d. per ann. March. 
Homeric Art. Illustrated. Prof. Alfred Emerson. 
The Homeric Poems. Prof. W. C. Lawton. 
Che Story of the Lliad, Prof. W. Hyde Appleton. 
Story of the Odyssey. Prof. Abbey Leach. 
The Women of Homer. Prof. Angie Clara Chapin. 
The Homeric Age. , Prof. Martin L. D’Ooge. 
From Cleveland to McKinley in the White House. Lllustrated, John W. 
Hardwick. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer, —Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square. 6d. April. 
Frederic E. Wigram; In Memoriam. C. C. F. and H. E. F. 
Special Missions in India. Letters from Rev. J. B. Pane and Others. 
Missionary Work in Fuh-Kien. Rey. Ll. Lloyd and Rev. H. M. Kyton-Jones 


Classical Review.—David Nutt. 1s. 6d. March. 

Contested Etymologies. E. W. Fay. 
Agamemnonea. A. Platt. 

Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hodder and Stoughton. 64. April 
The Pre-eminence of the Son of God. Rev. Dr. H. C. G. Moule. 
Parish Magazines. Rev. W. E. Chadwick. 

Commonwealth,—Thos. Hibberd, 57, Wall Street. 3d. April. 
Stones of Greece, Illustrated. Warwick H. Draper. 


Contemporary Review.—Isbister. 2s. 6d. April. 
A Common Citizenship for the English Race. Prof. Dicey. 
Cretan Struggles for Liberty. J. Gennadius. 
The Cretan Imbroglio. Sir M. E. Grant Duff. 
Henry Drummond. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Reform the House of Lords! Goldwin Smith. 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. Edmund Gosse, 
The Law of Liberty. Emma Marie Caillard. 
After the Famine in My Garden. Phil Robinson. 
Joannes Scotus Erigena. William Larminie. 
The Religious Orders in the Roman Communion. Rev. Philip Limerick. 
The German Emperor ; the Lord Chief Justice of Europe. W. 'T. Stead. 


Cornhill .Magazine.—Smith, Elder and Co. 1s. April. 
April 23, a Day of Celebration ; an Anniversary Appeal. Walter Besant. 
The Story of Sir Walter Scott’s Ruin. Leslie Stephen. 
German Duels and Their Punishments. James P. Grund, 
The Cost of Country Houses. C. J. Cornish. 
“*The Wonders beyond Thule,” by Antonius Diogenes; .an Old Greek 
Romance. Charles Elton. 
Recollections of Frederick Denison Maurice. Sir Edward Strachey. 
Pages from a Private Diary. Continued. 
Cosmopolitan,.—Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 7$d. March. 
A Regulated Currency System; the First Essential for Prosperity. John B. 
Walker. 
The Methods of Banking. Illustrated. Thomas L. James. 
The New American Administration. Illustrated. 
Corfu and Its Olive Groves. Illustrated. Charles E. Lloyd. 
Facts and Fancies about Violins. Illustrated. T. C. Connery. 
A Winter Trip to St. Kitts. Illustrated. William M. Chauvenet. 


Economic Journal,—(Quarterly). Macmillan. 5s. March. 
Agrarian Reform in Prussia. Prof. L. Brentano. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Colonial Commerse. Kenric B. Murray. 
British Trade and German Competition. A. W. Flux. 
The Pure ‘Theory of Taxation. Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. 
Working Women in Vienna. Miss A. S. Levetus. 
The Silver Question in the United States. Prof. Willard Fisher. 
Some Recent Labour Disputes. ‘Ernest Aves. 
The Recess Committee and Remedial Legislation for Ireland. Hon. Horace 
Plunkett. 


Dial.—315, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 10 cents. March 1, 


The Revaluation of Literature. 
Dialectal Suryivals from Chaucer, Calvin S. Brown. 


XUM 


March 16. 
A Word for Minor Poetry. 
A Competitive Examinatiou of Poets. Charles L. Moore. 


Educational Review.—( America.) Henry Holt and Co., New York. 
Is. Sd. March. 
American Students and the Scottish Universities. R.M. Wenley. 
The Peabody Education Fund. J. L. M. Curry. 
Organisation of City School Boards. James C. Boykin. 
‘The Sentence-Diagram. Gertrude Buck. 
The Throat of the Child. Henry J. Mulford. 


Educational Times.—%9, Farringdon Street. 6/1. March. 
Architecture as a Reflex of National Character. Francis Bond. 
Simplicity in Poetry. C. Fisher. 
Engineering Magazine.—G. Tucker, Salisbury Court. 1s. March. 
Financial Measures Needful to Industrial Stability. James H. Eckels. 
Mistakes and Improvements in Railroad Construction. George E, Paine. 
The Positive Value of Quiet and Beautiful Streets. Illustrated. J. W. 
Howard. 

Comparative Economy in Electric-Railway Operation. Charles H. Davis. 

Climatic and Topographic Influences in the Mississippi Basin. Illustrated. 
J. L. Greenleaf. 

The Cure for Corrosion and Scale from Boiler Waters. Illustrated. A. A. 
Cary. 

Standardizing the Testing of lron and Steel. *Continued. Illustrated. P. 
Krellzpointner 

[he Gold-kields of the Porce River, Colombia. Illustrated. J. D. Garrison. 

Influence and Defects of the Contract System. Henry Roland. 

Materials and Methods,in Fire-Proof Construction. W. M. Scanlan. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Strand. 6d. April. 
The Shah at Home. Llastrated. John F. Fraser. 
Pictures from the Life of Nelson. Continued. Clark Russell. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell; Interview. Illustrated. I. A. 
‘The Gypsies of Granada. I)lustrate!. Charles S. ’elham-Clivton. 
The Wandering Albatross; a Remarkable Vast. Illustrated. James Buck- 
land. 
The Poacher ; How the Other Half Lives. Dlustrated. S. L. Bensusan. 
Why not annex Hawaii’ Illustrated. Douglas Archibald. 


Englishwoman,.—Simpkiv, Marshall. td. March. 
Days in the Roman Campagna. Illustratei. Countess Gantier. 
Miss Maggie Davies; the Welsh Patti. lilustratei. Vercy C. Standing. 
Eleonora Duse. Illustrated. Baroness von Zedlitz. 
The Physical Education of Girls and Women.  Lilustrated. 
April. 
A Raid That Succeeded in Sicily, 1860. ‘* A Sexagenarian.” 
A Glance at Protestantism in France. Illustrated. Mudlle. A. Poudensan. 
The late Mrs. Hungerford. Illustrated. Ellen C. Blact 
Some Passages in the Lives of Clara aud Robert Schumann. Illustrated. 
Constance Beerbohm. 


Expositor, —Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. April. 
Mr. Charles’s Book ‘‘ The Apocalypse of Baruch.” Prof. J. Rendel Harris. 
The Census of Quirinius. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 
Prof. Henry Drummond. Dr. James Stalker. 
A New Second-Century Christian Dialogue. F.C. Conybeare. 





Expository Times.—Simpkin, Marshall. 6d. April. 
tev. Dr. Henry Rh. Reynolds. Prof. W. C. Shearer. 
The Chronicles a Targum. Rev. W. E. Barnes. 
Frederick Field. Rev. Jobu H. Burn. 


Fireside Magazine.—7, Paternoster Square. 61. April. 
The Charms of Coastguarding. Tlustrated. R. H. B. 
Barber-Surgeons, ** Lacksley Hall.” 
Folk-Lore.—{ Quarterly.) David Nutt. 3s. 61. March. 
Neapolitan Witchcraft. J.B. Andrews. 
Some Notes on the Physique, Customs, and Superstitions of the Peasantry of 
Innishowen, Co. Donegal. Thomas Dolierty. 
The Fairy Mythology of English Literature. Alfred Nutt. 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman anil Hall. 2s. 64. April. 

Russia and the Re-Discovery of Europe. Olga Novikoff. 

Arno Hoiz; a German Poet of Revolt. Laurie Magnus 

Our Learued Philhellenes; an Imagivary Discussion by Greek Philosophers, 
H. D. Traill. 

After Khartoum. Major A. Griffiths. 

Feminism in France. Virginia M. Crawford 

Crete ; an Object-Lesson. Canon Malcolm MacColl. 

Market Wrecking. William Kk. Vear. 

1497-1897: East and West. Edwart Salmon. 

Dangers to British Sea-Power wuder the lresent Rules of Naval Warfare. 
Nicholas Synnott. 

The Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland. Judge O’Connor 
Morris. 

The Free Church in England. Rev. R. F. Horton, 

**Candia Rediviva.”” Sir George Baden-Powell. 

Federalism in South Africa. Kev. W. Greswell. 

Cecil Rhodes. C. D. Paynes. 

Forum.—24, Bedford Street, Strand. 1s. 6d. March. 

Taxation ; Its Sum, Justification, and Methols. Perry Belmont. 

The Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. Frederic ht. Coudert. 

Some Comment on the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. ‘beolore S. 
Woolsey. 
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Recent vanes in ge eg a Dr. Geo. F. Shrady. 
The Torre krupt a rrey. 
qaeiacan Racnwinees in Aa ds Ikaria, Anthedon, Thisbe. J. Gennadius. 
Mr. Cleveland and the Senate. James Schouler. 
; Its Present and Future. William A. White. 
New Letters of Edward Gibbon. Frederic Harrison. 
What are Normal Times? E. V. Smalley. 
Is England’s Industridl Supremacy a Myth? S. N. J). North. 
Modern Greece. Prof. J. S. Blackie. 


Frank Lesiie’s Popular Monthly.—42, Bond Street, New York. 
25 cents. April. 
The Canadian Girl and Her Brother. Illustrated. Cora S. Wheeler. 
The California Indian on Canvas. Illustrated. Ninetta Eames, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick. Illustrated. George H. Cowie. 
The Life-Saving Service. Illustrated. Joanna R. Nicholls. 
On the Mississippi to New Orleans. Illustrated. Mercia A. Keith. 
Chihuahua; an Old Mexican City. [lustrated. Edwardes Roberts. 
Eugene Fromentin. Illustrated. Garnet Smith. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Chatto and Windus. 1s, April. 
Ceramis Art at Derby. James Cassidy. 
Notes from the South of Europe. Clare S. Strong. 
Round Pevensey Marsh. T. H. B. Graham. 
Goethe and Weimar. H. Schtitz Wilson. 
Historical Monuments of Calcutta. Kathleen Blechynden. 
Thomas Fuller; a Broad-Chested Soul. Tom Russ:ll. 


Geographical Journal.—1, Savile Row. 2s. March. 
Explorations iu Mysia. Continued. Illustrated. J. A. R. Munro and H. M. 
Anthony. 
On the Formation of Sand-Dunes. With Diagrams. Illustrated. Vaughan 
Cornish. 
Ancient Trading Centres of the Persian Gulf. Continued. 


Geological Magazine.—Dulau. 1s. 6d. March, 

Geology of Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Extension. 
Continued. Illustrated. Horace B. Woodward. 

The Age of the Morte Slate Fossils. Dr. Henry Hicks. 

Note on an ‘‘Ovenstone ” frum Zinal, Canton Valais. Lilustrated. ,Prof. T. G. 
Bonvey. 

Apiocrinus recubariensis from the Muschelkalk ; a Primitive Millericrinus. 
Illustrated. F. A. Bather. 

On the Erratic Boulders in the Drift of Eastern England. Sir H. H. 
Howorth, 


Girl’s Own Paper.—5é, Paternoster Row. 6d, April. 
The Silver Spoon Craze. Illustrated. Dora de Blaquiére. 
The Cycle; How to Keep and Clean it. Miss N. G. Bacon. 
Maria Edgeworth. Clara A. Macirone. 


Good Words.—Isbister. 6d. April. 
Sir Walter Scott and His Country. ‘* Handasyde.” 
My Night with the Conger. Illustrated. Edward Step. 
Microbes aud Mineral Waters. Mrs. Percy Frankland. 
Napoleon J., the Great Emperor. Illustrated. William Canton. 
The Kepplestone Picture Collection. Concluded. Illustrated. I. M. W. 
Fairfield Shipbuilding Yard, Illustrated. Rev. William Thomson. 
The Patriot Songs of Greece. Mrs, I. F. Mayo. 
Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Stress. 6d. April. 
John Knox. With Portrait. ‘The Editor. 
Rey. C. H. Kelly; Interview. With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 
~—— Bag! H. eo Buller ; Hero of the Victoria Cross. With Portrait. 
Lawre 
a Russell ; Our Cidest Living Composer; Interview. With Portrait. 
Isidore Harris. 


Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street, 1s. April. 

General Washington and the French Craze of .1893. Illustrated. John 

B. McMaster. 
Paleontological Progress of the Century. Illustrated. Dr. Henry S. Williams. 
Wild Thingsin Winter. J. H. Kennedy. 
From Home to Throne in Belgium. Illustrated. Clare de Graffenrie}. 
Mexico ; the Awakening of a Nation. Continued. Charles F, Lummis. 
At the Cape of Good Hope. Illustrated. Poultney Bigelow. 
American Trade with South America. Lieut. Richard Mitchell. 


~ Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—(Quarterly.) 6, Beacon Street, 
ton, Mass. 75 cents. March. 

Harvard in the Sixties. M. Storey. 

Slavic Langvages. L. Wiener. 

The Need of a Germanic Museum. — K. Franc 

Benjamin Apthorp Gould. With Portrait. Ss ‘C. Chandler. 


Homiletic Review.—Funk and Wagnalls. 1s. March. 
The Reconstructed Pulpit. Dr. Joseph Parker. 
wwe es of = — of Abraham as seen in the Light of Archxology. Prof. 
The bimee of Science and Revelation. Prof. G. F. Wright. 


Humanitarian.—34, Paternoster Row. 6d. April. 
The Happy Life. Jules Simon. 
The Love of Plato: Symposium. 
The Women of the Pit. John Pendleton. 
Is a Belief in the Supernatural necessary to Progress? Isabel Esmond. 
The Need of a State Lifeboat System. G. A. Kook. 
‘The Supremacy of the Average. G. M. Went. 
The Present Position of Women Suffrage. N. Arting. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Idler.—Chatto and Windus. 1s. March. 
David and His Followers; a Century of Painting. Illustrated. 
Aubrey Beardsley and His Work. Illustrated. Arthur H. Lawrence. 
Life of Napoleon ILI. Continued. Illustrated. Archibald Forbes. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Recond.—%, Nassau Street, Dublin. 

1s. Marc 

Our Lady of Gyér and Bishop Walter Lynch. Rev. James J. Ryan. 

Anglicanism as It is. Rev. Luke Rivington. 

Who was onal Author of “ The Imitation of Christ”? Continued. Sir Francie 
R. C 

Sir Robert § s. Ball on Evolution. Rev. E. Gaynor. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gill, O’Connell Street, Dublin. 61. April, 
Cambridge Training College and the Catholic Revival. C. O’Conor Eccles. 


Journal of the Board of Agrioulture.— (Quarterly. ) Eye and 
Spottiswoode. 6d. 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act. 
Farmers and Assessments to Local Rates, 
Iujurious Insects and Fungi. Continued. 


Journal of Education.—%6, Fleet Street. 6d. March. 
Music in Public Schools. C. F. Abdy Williams. 
The Art of Headmastering. William K. Hill. 
The Preparation of Girls for the Oxford B.A. Degree Course. Miss Rogers. 


Journal of Political Economy.—(Q Juarterly.) University of Chicagc 
Press. 75 cents. be 

Greenbacks and the Cost of the Civil War. Wesley C. Mitchell. 

Credit Instruments in Business Transactions. David Kinley. 

The Assessment of Taxes in Chicago. Robert H. Whitten. 

Trade-Union Organisation in the United States. W.L. Mackenzie King:. 

England’s Dominant Industrial Position. Charles Zueblin. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute,—The Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 61. March. 


Studies in Australia in 1896. T. A. Brassey. 


Journal of the Royal United pervice Institution,—17B, Great 
eorge Street, S.W. March 15. 

The Militia in 1897. ers -Col. co +h 

On Company Field Training. Major A. W. A. Pollock. 

German Naval Policy and Strategy. Captain Baron von Liittwitz. 


Knowledge.—326, High Holborn. 61. April. 
Bird-Songs in Spring. C. A. Witchell. 
English Medals. Illustrated. G. F. Hill. 
On the Progress of Chemistry and the Chemical Arts during the Queen’s Reigr 
Prof. Thorpe. 
The Maple Mould. Illustrated. Rev. Alex. S. Wilson. 
The Age of Mountains. Continued. With Diagrams. Prof. J. Logan Lobley 
Photograph of the Great Nebula in Orion. Dr. Isaac Roberts. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Cartis, Philadelphia. 10 cents. April. 
The Social Life of the American President. Illustrated. Benjamin Harrison 
When General Lafayette rode into Philadelphia. Illustrated. Jean 

Hallowell. 

Lady’s Realm.—Hutchinson and Co. 61. April. 
The Primrose League. Illustrated. Reginald Bennett. 
The Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. Illustrated. Mrs. Haweis. 
Ladies of the Irish Vice-Regal Court. Illustrated. ‘+ Lady Masque.” 
The Happy Evenings Association ; a Successful Experiment. Llustratec. 
Countess of Jersey. 
Spring in the Pyrenees. Illustrated. Bertha Newcombe. 
The Modern Marriage-Market. Illustrated. Lady Jeune. 
Leisure Hour.—56, Paternoster Row. 61. April. 
The Last of the Klephts; a a of the Greek War of Independence. 

Illustrated. Mrs, I. F. May 
Dr. Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North. n° Edward Whymper. 

Methods of Literary Work. John Dennis. 
Kidderminster. Illustrated. W. J. Gordon. 


Library.—Library Bureau. 1s. March. 


Aberdeen Public Library. 
Some Remarks on the Education of the Library Assistant. Henry D. Roberts. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magasine,—<, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
ls, April. 


Oyster-Planting and Oyster-Farming. Calvin D. Wilson. 
Animal Cannoneers and Sharpshooters. James Weir, Junr, 
A Glimpse of Old Philadelphia. Emily P. Weaver. 
Goethe in Practical Politics. F. P. Stearns. 

London Quarterly Review.—Charles H. Kelly. 4s. April, 
Timbuctoo. 
Archbishop Magee. 
The Bronté Letters. 
Jews in English Fiction. 
Coventry Patmore. 
Henri Rochefort’s Adventures. 
Imperial Commerce and Free Trade. 
Christian Philosophy of Religion. 
Dr. Nausen’s ‘‘ Farthest North.” 

Longman’s Magazine.—Longmans. 6d. April. 

Early Spring in Saverrake Forest. W. H. Hudson. 
Mrs. Bovey; a Perverse Widow. S. M. “rawley Boevey. 
The Living Earth. Grant Allen. 
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Lucifer.—26, Charing Cross. 1s. 6d. March 15. 

The Phaedo of Plato. Continued. W.C. Ward. 

On Some Remarkable Passages in the New Testament. 

Bowring. 

Among the Guostics of the First Two Centuries. 

Cataclysms and Earthquakes. A. P, Sinnett 

Theosophy and Science. Concluded. Prof. John Mackenzie. 

Our Relation to Children. C. W. Leadbeater. 

The Sankhya Philosophy. Continued. Bertram keightley. 
Ludgate.—63, Fleet Street. 64. March. 

Black and White Artists of To-Day. Continued. Illustrated. 

Emral Hall, Cheshire; an Ancient House. Illustrated. 

Boiler Explosions. Illustrated. Walter Wood. 

Chess in London. Illustrated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Maude; Interviews. Illustrated. 

Old Ranelagh Gardens. Illustrated. A. W. Jarvis. 

The Mercury Training Ship. Llustrated. James F. Fasham. 

April. 

Black and White Artists of To-Day. Continued. Illustrated. 

Deelling in Germany. Illustrated. A. Beresford Ryley. 

The House of Norfolk. Continued. 

Ani, Armenia. Illustrated. E. T. Slater. 

‘The Child of the Stage. Illustrated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terry. Illustrated. 

Memories of Old Bow Street Police Court. Lilustrated. 

Non-Collegiate Students at Oxford University. Illustrated. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norfolk Street, "Strand. 
A Century of Painting, Illustrate}. Will H. Low. 
Alexander Hamilton ; a Maker of the American Union. 
Life Portraits of Alexander Hamilton. Charles H. Hart. 
General Grant’s Life in Missour!. Hamlin Garland. 
Stranger than Fiction; Unpublished Letters by General Sherman. 

Welles. 
Maemillan’s Magazine.—Macmillan. 1s. April. 
The Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund. C. S. Loch. 
A Leaf from the Journals of Edward Lear, Landscape-Painter. 
Unwritten Books. 
The Remaking of the Army. ‘‘ Stevinus.” 
The Famine in India. Colonel Trevor. 


Madras Review.—(Quarterly.) Mount Road, Madras. 
India’s Military Frontier. Capt. A. Banon. 

Provincia] Finance iu India. 

Mr. Balfour’s ‘ Foundations of Bellet. = 

The Eurasian Problem. A. P. 

The Place of English Rducation i in India. N. Vaithianadhan. 
Hwen-Thsang; the Chinese Pilgrim. Ramanatha Iyer. 
Intellectual Life in Modern India. G. A. Natasen. 

Marriage Legislation in Travancore. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassell. 1s. 4d. April. 
“The Harvest Moon”; Lithograph by George Clausen. 
Original Lithography ; the Present Revival in England. 
Spielmann. 
The Wallace Collection. Illustrate’. 
Mr. Charles Ricketts as a Book-Builder. 
The Wanderings of the Tamar. I )lustrated. 
The Collection of W. Cuthbert Quilter. 
Stephens. 
Opaline Glass. Illustrated. 


Manchester Quarterly.—29, Shoe Lane, E.C. 1s. April. 
Kinsale, Ireland. Illustrated. John Walker. 
The Art of Poetry. ‘‘Cornelius H. Flaccus.” 
Tragedy in the Greek Drama. Rev. A. W. Fox. 
Velasquez in Madrid. C. kK. Tyrer. 


Continued. G. R. S. Mead. 


Percy C. Standin 


P. C. Standing. 


10 cents. April. 


2 rupees. Feb. 


M. H. Spielmann. 

Illustrated. Gleeson White. 
Anuie G. Hurd. 

Continued. 


The Dramatic Dissensions of Ben Jonson, John Marston, and Thomas Dekker. 


Continued. James T. Foard. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—Gay and Bird. 1s. 64. March. 
The Divine Paradox. Hudor Genone. 
The Sphinx and ‘‘ Being.” Continued. C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 
What survives in Man? A. L. Mearkle. 
Affinity of Souls. Marie L. Bird. 
Methodist Monthly.—119, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 34. April. 


Mr. Eli Sowerbutts on Missions and Modern Geography ; 
Illustrated. ‘*Our Own Commissioner.” 


Missionary Review of the World.—Funk and Wagnalls. 25°. March. 


Strikivg Spiritual Movemeuts of the Last Half Century. 
Work among Our Foreigu Populations, Illustrated. Rev. H. A. Schauffler. 
The New York City Missions. Illustrated. Rev. W. T. Elsing. 
Work among the Chinese in New York. Miss Charlotte C. Hall. 
Month.—Longmans. 1s. April. 
The Reply of the Anglican Archbishops to the Papal Bull. 
Smith. 


Horace Round versus George Russell in Nineteenth Century. Rev. G, Tyrrell. 
g y 


Two Centuries of Converts. Rev. H. Thurston. 
The Jesuit Myth. The Editor. 

The Stone of Vortipore, near Whitland. Illustrated. 
A Pack of Geese; Rusin Urbe. ‘“‘ Ruricola.” 


Monthly Musical Record.—Augener. 2d. 


Bichter and Mottl as Conductors. 
The Development of the Overture. 


M. E. James. 
March, 


J. 8.8. 


Continued. F. H. 


Elia F. 


Illustrate]. M. H. 


Illustratel. F. G. 


Interview. 


Rev. Sydney F. 
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Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes. ts. April. 
Women’s Industrial Life; the Truck Acts. Miss BE. March-Philipps- 
Elves, Knights, and the Great Kiog. Continued. Roma White. 
the Migration of Birds. Rev. John Vaughan. 
Drama among the Basques. T. Webster. 


Musical Herald.—8, Warwick Lane. 2d. April. 
Berthold Tours. With Portrait. 


National Review.—Edward Arnold. 2s. 61. 
Trade and Training in Germany. Sir Philip Maguus, 
Helpless Europe. Spenser Wilkinson. 
Arthur Hugh Clough. F. Reginahd Statham. 
Fishing in West Africa. Miss Mary H. Kingsley. 
President McKinley. A. Maurice Low. 
A Recent Glance at Spain. John Foreman. 
‘The Imperial Pawn Offices of Austria; the Story of a Philanthropic Pawn- 
shop. Miss Edith Sellers. 
The Patriotic Editor in War. Admiral P. H. Colomb. 
Natural Science,—Page and Pratt, 22, St. Andrew Street. 13. Aprit. 
On the Discovery of Chipped Filint-Flakes in the Pliocene of Burma. 
Illustrated. Fritz Noetling. 
Human Evolution. H.G. Wells. 
I'he Migration of British Birds. Thomas Southwell. 
rhe Horn Expedition to Central Australia. 
Are the Arthropoda a Natural Group? Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 
Mr. Jackson’s Map of Franz Josef Land. With Map. A. Montefiore Brice. 


Nautical Magazine.—Spottiswoole and Co. 1s. March. 
Captain Francis M. Tuke. With Portrait. 
Vice- Admirals of the Coast. Continued. Sir Sherston Baker. 
Her a Government and the Limitation of Shipowuers’ Liability. F. W- 
taikes. 
Lake Superior and the Canadian ‘‘ Loo” Canal. 
rhe Capsizing of the Orotava. George H. Little. 
The Storage and Use of Volatile Inflammable Compositions on Board Ship. 
Dr, A. Dupré. 
New Century Review.—26, Paternoster Square. 61. 
rhe Bible in Board Schools. Rev. Herbert W. Horwill. 
Of Women in Assemblies. Lady Grove. 
The Indian Famine. X. 
British Defence ; Its Pop=lar and its Real Aspects. Sir Jolin Colomb- 
fechnical and Secondary Education. Kineton Parkes. 
A School of Fiction. Mrs. L. T. Meade. 
Charles Darwin and Karl Marx. Edward Aveling. 
Byron’s “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” Mary Hartier. 
The Housing of the Working-Classes. Dr. Edward bowmaker. 
April. 
The Whigs ; Social Adventures of a Political Party. T. H. 5. Escott. 
The Equality of the Sexes. Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 
Disraeli a Victorian Statesman. Justin McCarthy. 
Wanted a Legal Lord Charles Beresford. Sir Ronald Kk. Wilson. 
Protectiou ; International Economy. Andrew Reid. 
India, the Wisdom-land; Poem. Edward Carpenter. 
British Defence ; Its Popular and Its Real Aspects. Sir John Colomb- 
Charles Darwin and Karl Marx. Continued. Edward Aveling. 
Fhe Men of Cornwall. Havelock Ellis. 
The Synagogue and St. Paul. S. Baring-Goulll. 
Greek Affinities ; Social and Political. Hugh Ticehurst. 
Professor Drummond. J. E. Hodder Williams. 


New England Magazine.—5, Park Square, Boston. 25 cents. March- 

New England in Kansas. Illustrated. William H. Carruth. 

A Know-Nothing American Legislature. George H. Haynes. 

Manchester, New Hampshire. Illustrated. J. W. Fellows. 

The Cumberland Mountains aud the Struggle for Freedom. Illustrated. Revy- 
Dr. W. E. Barton. 

lhe Lion of Chaeronea. Illustrated. Frank B. Sanborn. 

The First New England Magazine and Joseph T. Buckingham, Its Editor. 
Illustrated. George W. Cooke. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns and Oates. 6d. 
Financial Relations with Great Britain. Thomas Lough. 
lhe Imperial Taxation of Ireland. George D. Clancy. 

Mr. Synnott’s Settlement of the Irish University Question. 
O’ Riordan. 

Workhouse Hospitals. Dr. J. Dowling. 

A Tour in Ireland in the Seventeenth Century. 

Industries introduced through the Schools. Rev. 

The Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. 


New Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 1s. April. 
Charles Joseph, Prince de Ligne; a Friend of Kings. Ch:rles Whibley - 
Spenser: A Causerie. Rev. T. E. Brown. 
The Foreigner in the Farmyard. Continued. 
England and Her Colonies. C. de Thierry. 


New World.—(Quarterly.) Gay and Bird. 33, 
Christianity and the Historical Christ. Edward Caird. 
Mormonism To-day. David Utler. 

The Unknown Homer of the Hebrews. Amos K. Fiske. 

Philosophy and Immortality. A. W. Jackson. 

The Armenian Church. W. F. Pierce and Louise F. Pierce. 

Kant’s Influence in Theology. C. C. _Ev erett. 

God and the Ideal of Man. Francis C. Lowell. 

Dante Rossetti as a Religious Artist. “HL Langford Warren. 

Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in Its Relation to Church Unity. 
Briggs. 


April. 


H. B. Small. 


March. 


March. 
Rev. Dr. M. 


Ella Me Mahon. 
T. A. Finlay. 
tse Hyde. 


Ernest E. Williams. 


March. 


Ch.rles &- 
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Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. 2s. 6d,,, April. 


The Boer Indictments of British see Henry M. Stanley. 
The Ethics of Empire. H. ¥. Wyatt : 
The Encroachment of Women. Charles W hibley. 

How I became Pope; by Pius II. Translated by Alfred N. Macfadyen. 
Prince Jem; a Turkish ‘“* Young Pretender.” Lady Currie. 

Agra in 1887 ; a Reply to Lord Roberts. Sir Auckland Colvin. 

Mr. eer Spencer and Lord Salisbury on Evolution. Concluded. 


naa we his Vendimois. J. J. Jussérand. 

How Poor Ladies live; a Reply. Miss Eliza Orme. 

How A ed Ladies might live; an Answer from the Workhouse. Miss Edith 
. Shaw. 

Goethe as a Stage Manager. Walter Shaw Sparrow. 

Some Changes in Social Life during the Queen’s Reign. 

Mr. Laurier and Manitoba. J. G. Snead Cox. 

* The Integrity of the Ottoman Empire” as a Diplomatic Formula: 

ei Sir Wemyss Reid. 


Duke of 


Sir Algernon West. 


(2) Rev. Dr. Guinness Rogers. 
Nonconformist Musical Journal.—44, Fleet Street. 2d. April, 
Music at the Thomas Coates Memorial Church, Paisley. Illustrated. 
North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. March. 


The Famine in India. Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Prison Labour. Carroll D. Wright. 

Coventry Patmore’s ‘* The yon in the House;” the History of a Poem. 
Edmund Gosse. 

How to reform Business Corporations. V.H. Lockwood. 

The French Navy. Continued. Georges Clemenceau. 

Drink and Drunkenuess in London. ‘‘ A London Police Magistrate.” 

The Railway Problem. Lloyd Bryce and James J. Wait. 

In Defence of Kansas, Edwin Taylor. 


Works of the Imagination in the Old Testament. Prof. C. 


Osborne.—9, Paternoster Row. 31. April. 


Miss Kingsley’s Adventures in West Africa. Illustrated. 
Athens Arisen! Illustrated. Mrs. I. F. Mayo. 
Who should emigrate? Lllustrated. Miss Clementina Black. 


Outing.—5, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 25 cents. 


Quick Photography Afield. Illustrated. Dr. John Nicol. 

The Spring Flight on the Mississippi. Illustrated. Frank E. Kellogg. 

The Pointer. Illustrated. Kd. W. Sandys 

Cruising among the Salt Lake Islands. Illustrated. 

Something about Siam. Illustrated. E. M. Allaire. 

The National Guard of the State of Maine. Continued. 
B. Hall. 


A. Briggs. 


Isabel S. Robson. 


March. 


Ninetta Eames. 


Illustrated. Capt. C. 


Overland Monthly. —San Francisco, 25 cents. March. 


The White Rajah of Borneo. Illustrated. Ronusevelle Wildman. 

The District Irrigation Movement in California. John E. Bennett. 

Exploring in the eg Crags of Vancouver. lIilustrated. W. W. Bolton 
and J. W. Lai 

Municipal Govecoumele of San Francisco. Continued. J. H. Stallard. 

The Pama | of California Pioneers. Continued. [llustrated. Willard B. 

Farwell 
A Heliographic Trip. Illustrated. Charles J. ‘Evans. 
Philosophy and Romance in Farming. J. M. Eddy. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. 1s. April. 


Levens Hall. Illustrated. Mrs. Bagot. 

A Caxton Missale. Illustrated. Lady Newton. 

Honiton Lace. Illustrated. Alice Dryden. 

Trout-Fishing. Illustrated. Hon. T. W. Legh. 

Peculiarities of British Army Dress. Walter Wood. 

Wild Flowers in the London Streets. Lllustrated. A. Every. 

Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia ; the Story of 1812. Col. H. D. Hutchinson. 
The Major Tactics of Chess. With Diagrams. Franklin K. Young. 


Parents’ Review.—28, Victoria Street, 6d. March. 
Backward Children. 
The Claims of the Literary Side in Education. Miss O’Connor. 
Isaac Taylor’s ‘‘ Home Education.” Katharine L. Hart-Davis. 
Docility and Authority. Charlotte M. Mason. 


Philosophical Review.—Edward Arnold. 33.64 March. 
The Metaphysics of ‘I’. H. Green. Prof. S. S. Laurie. 
The Ethical System of Gay. 
Jacob BUhme and His Relation to Hegel. Eliz. S. Haldane. 


Is the Transcendental Ego an Unmeaning Conc option ? Prof. J. E. Creighton. 
Agnosticism and Disguised Materialism. Antonio Llano. 
Physical Review.—Macmillan. 50 cents. March-April. 
* The Lead Cell. B. E. Moore. 
The Influence of a Static Charge of Electricity upon the Surface Tension of 
Water. K. I. Nichols and J. A. Clark. 
On the Mechanical Conceptions of Electricity and Magnetism. W. S. 
Franklin. 


Positivist Review,—185, Fleet Street. 34, April. 


The Religious Education of Children. Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
The State Church of the French Revolution. J. H. Bridges. 
ime Indian Famine. Edward S. Beesly. 


THE ‘REVIEW (OF. REVIEWS. 


Progressive Review.—Horace Marshall. 1s, April. 
The Famine-Makers in India. 
Walt Whitman in 13884. 
] 8 Democracy a Reality ? 


hinati Shop} 





The Lawlessness of Law. 

A Universal Language; Babel reversed. Havelock Ellis. 
Cecil Rhodes as Capitalist Conspirator. Ford Ashton. 
Great Britain and the European Concert. P. W. Clayden. 


Psychological Review.—(Quarterly.) Macmillan. 3s. March. 
sha 9p of the Meeting of the American Psychological Association, Boston, 
lec. 1896. 
Upright Vision. James H. Hyslop. 
The Stages of Knowledge. Alfred H. Lloyd. 


Quiver.—Cassell. 6d. April. 
Mementoes of Protestant Reformers. Illustrated. 
The Story of the Ragged School. Llustrated. Earl Compton. 
My Visit to Armenia. lustrated, G. B. Burgin. 
My Self-Helping Daughters. Lllustrated. “ A Proud Mother.” 


Reliquary.—(Quarterly.) Bemrose and Sons. 2s. 6d. April. 
The Florentine Crickets. Illustrate!. Sophia Beale. 
The Etruscan Ware of Wales. Illustrated. W. ‘Turner. 
Recent Cave-Hunting in Derbyshire; Thirst House. Illustrated. J. Ward. 
Sculptured Stone Ball found at Glus Hill, Aberdeenshire. Illustrated. 


Review of Reviews.—(America.) 13, Astor Place, New York. 


March. 
Lyman J. Gage. Illustrated. Moses P. Handy. 
Naming the Indians. Illustrated. Frank erry. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmillan. 1s. April. 
Silk and Cedars. Illustrated. Harry Fenn. 
The Light That guides in the Night. Ilustrated. 
The Jungfrau Tunnel. Illustrated. F. W. Wendt. 
The True Story of Marco Polo. Concludel. Lilustrated. 


Lieut. John M. Ellicott. 
Noah Brooks. 


Science Gossip.—Simpkin, Marshall. 6d. March. 


Foreign Varieties of British Laud and Freshwater Mollusca. T. D. A. 


Cockerell. 
British Freshwater Mites. Illustrated. C. F. ¢ 
Plants and Mosses in Norway. 
Abnormal Plants. Illustrated. Edwin E. Turner. 
— of Helicoid Landshells and New Forms of Plectopylis. 
G Gude. 


Science Progress.—(Quarterly.) 28, Southampton Street, Strand, 3s. 
April. 


reorge, 


Illustrated. 


On the Physiology of Reproduction in Plants. Prof. H. Marshall Ward, 

Condensation and Critical Phenomena. Continued. Prof. J. P. Kuenen. 

A Remarkable Anticipation of Modern Views on Evolution. Prof. E. B. 
Poulton. 

The Diseases of the Sugar Cane. C. A. Barber. 

Wind-Scorpions; a Brief Account of the Galeodida. 

The Cell-Membrane. Dr..J. Reynolds Green. 

The Coagulation of the Blood. Continued. Prof. W. D. Halliburton. 

On the Relation between the Form and the Metabolism of the Cell. Prof. Max 
Verworn. 


Scots Magazine,—Houlston and Sons, 61. April. 
A Scottish Beadle of the Old School. 
Literature across the Forih. 
Some Voltairean Gleanings. John A. Black. 
In and around Lucerne. Rev. W. Mason-Inglis. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Edw. Stanford. 
Cape Juby. Fred. S, Zaytoun. 
Balfour Shoal; a Submarine Elevation in the Coral Sea. 
Murray. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 1s. April. 
William Q. Orchardson, Artist. Illustrated. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
The Art of Travel; Ocean Crossings. lustrated. L. Morris Iddings. 
The Oak-Dwellers. Illustrated. Charles D. Lanier. 
London Parks. Illustrated. C. D. Gibson. 
Bird Pictures. Illnstrated. W. E. D. Scott. 
Odysseus and Trei.wny ; a Sequel to Byron’s Grecian Career. 
F. B. Sanborn. 

Strad.—186, Fleet Street. 

With Portrait. 


H. M. Bernard. 


1s. bd. March. 


With Maps, John 


Illustrated, 


2d. March. 

Teresina ‘Tua. 
Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street, Strand. 6d, March 15. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree; luterviews. Illustrated. W. D. 

Signor Marconi on the New Telegraphy ; Interview. Illustrated. 
Dam. 

Football in Armour. Illustrated. Charles E. Cook. 

Queens of a Day. Illustrated. Margaret Griffith. 

Side-Shows. Illustrated. W. G. FitzGerald. 

Antarctic Exploration, Illustrated. C, E. Borchgrevink, 


Strand Musical Magazine.—George Newnes. 6. 
J.S. Bach. Illustrated. Cécile Hatzfeld. 
Mdlle. Augusta Holmes ; Interview. Illustrated. J. Bernac, 
Dr. G. C. Martin and M. Tivadar Nachez. With Portraits, 


H. J. W. 


March. 


« A Special Commissioner.” 


25 cents. 
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Songs :—* Veronica,” by G. H. Clutsam; ‘The Village Shrine,” by A. Travel.—5, Endsleigh Gardens. 3d. April. 
For haga Pasar" Rotataie“tr oe. Pasa. Keite, ett. Our World’s Cycling Commission. Continued. Illustrated. J. F. Fraser, 
‘i ee See Oy ee d e os S. E. Lunn, and F, H. Lowe. 
For nec ding Duo d’Amour,” by F. Thomé; “In the Woods,” by P. In the Track of Homer’s Heroes. Illustrated. 
Bucalossi. April Spitzbergen as a Summer Resort. Illustrated. Sir Martin Conway. 
é ° * Parsifal” at B 4 : d. Mrs. Webb-Peplve. 
Madame Alice Gomez and Mr. Ivan Caryll. With Portraits. Pi ah anain, Minot baat om 
The Koyal Military School of Music at Kneller Hall. Illustrated. G. F. i ‘ , 
lvie. United Service Magazine.—13, Charing Cross. 2s. April. 
in F Take Life as It Comes,” by J. Clippingdale; ‘* Aragonesa,” by Another Weak Point in Naval Administration. C. M. Johnson. 
. Lacome, etc. The Retreat from Moscow, and the Passage of the Beresina. With Map. 
: For Piano :—‘‘ Une Nuit Joyeuse,” by E. Bucalossi; ‘* Marguerite Gavotte,” Colonel Turner. ? 
ston, by A. Morrison ; “Chanson de Printemps,” by H. Kjerulf, ete. toute Marching in Our Home Army. ‘“‘ Viuculum.” 
Studie —6 Mairintts Brent. ? Seeds 40 The Myo Force; Where It fails, and How to make It succeed. Lieut. 
os s e 4G «March Lo. . L. Griffin. 
Study in Gold and Colours after Sir Edward Burne-Jones. The Italian Losses in the War. L. Wolffsohn. 
Hans Thoma and His Work. Illustrated. Dr. Hans W. Singer. The Conquest of the Air. Captain B. F. S. Baden-Powell. 
ae Some Portraits of Artists painted by Themselves at the National Portrait The Battle of Gettysburg. W.S. Reyall. 
nets Gallery. Illustrated. Lionel Cust. rhe Marines and the Navy. ‘A Marine Officer.” 
Mural Decorations in Scot!and. Illustrated. Margaret Armour. The Militia and the Infantry Company. Colonel H. Blundell. 
Mrs. W. Chance’s Studies of Cats. Illustrated. H. Strachey. Colonial Police ; a Suggestion. ‘*Q.” 
Some Recent Book-Plates. Illustrated. Gleeson White. The Duke of Cumberland in 1745. Major-General Sir F. Middleton. 
The Decorative Art Movement in Paris. Illustrated. (iabriel Mourey. Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 2s. 64. Apzil 
en o d e. 25. - Apri. 
i amy at cogalit Paternoster Row. 6d. April. Toidin = “John tells Raster Malena. 18: G. Rane 
eredity. Dr. Monro Gibson. rhe Prospects of International Arbitration. RK. D. Melville. 
rd, in ae —. ery ee Baker. The Financial Relations between Great Britain and Ireland. A. O'Neill 
Some Family Recollections; Life in the Last Century. Jean A. Owen. Daunt. 
Wells; Its Cathedral, Palace, and City. Hlustrated. Henry Walker. Dr. Baxter; Prof. Weilhausen’s Latest Critic. Samuel Holmes. 
>nts. Dr. Vanderkemp and His Work in South Africa. Rev. Richard Lovett. The Civil Government of Gibraltar. Leonard Williams. 
Whitgift’s Hospital at Croydon, Illustrated. Mrs. Emma Brewer. The Drink Evil and Its Cure. A. G. Herzfeld. 
Sunday Magazine.—Isbister. 6i. April ng ately eng oe oT 
The “Seder” Evening; Jewish Festival. Illustrated. Lady Battersea. Plastic Art in Education. M. L. H. awin. itt lear ai 
Philip Skelton ; an Ulster Divine of Last Century. Stephen Gwyun, ‘ : : . 
Among the Finches. Illustrated. Rev. R. C. Nightiugale. Woman at Home.—Hoikler and Stoughton. 64. April. 
it. An Evening with Dr. A. K. H. Boyd at St. Andrews. Illustrated. Alex. W. The Queen’s Friends. With Portraits. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
_ _ Stewart. ; adie H. Hay Herschel Cameron on the Art of Photography ; Iuierview. Llustrated. 
Norwich Cathedral. Concluded. Illustrated. Dean William Lefroy. Marie A. Belloc. 
> : Mrs. Aunie S. Swan in Her Hampstead Home. Illustrated. 
Temple Bar.—R. Bentley. 1s, April. — soba os ; 
‘ 7 d G 3 ; Sy S . Concluded. 
ya Mrs. Elizabeth Carter; the Parson’s Daughter at Deal. Marion Quekett. a a —* neo _ et res jest ‘ 
The Birds of Tennyson. Edgar Valdes. Yale Review.—(Quarterly). Etward Arnold. 75¢, February. 
Mrs. Vigor: an Ideal Lady Letter-Writer. R. E. S. Hart. The Tax Inquisitor System in Ohio, E. A. Angell, 
Prospects of Literature. The Question of the Dardanelles. James G. Whiteley. 
ted Temple Magazine.—Horace Marshall. 6d. April. es ee Improved Housing Effort in New York. Continued. W. 
; Alma bag wer at . Illustrated. Ethel M. McKenna. The Carrency of China. Willard Fisher. 
Easter in Paris. Illustrated. Mrs. Emily Crawford. Pie tae Lobes aid ( t Sys m Municipal Works. J. R. Co 
33. Coventry ; the Home of the Cycle Trade. Lllustrated. Henry C. Wilkins. SRO DAY SGD AE OETNE euy meeeT reeen “ a Cape 
Professor Maurice and Dean Stanley. Illustrated. Dean Farrar. Young Man.—%, Paternoster Row. 31. April. 
Pagodas and Priests in Burma. Illustrated. Heury C. Moore. The Romance of the Kast; Interview with Prof. A. H. Sayce. Illustrated. 
2 , . P. Ln Fe 
- —_ S 8 " . P 
B. The Indian Feiner - om eer SLane. 6d. March. Young Men on the London County Council. Lilustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
ne. MM. wt. Dhown-Aggree. Dr. Herber Evans. With Portrait. M. O. Evans. 
Political Parties in Russia. Sophia Kramskvi. ee erry we 
Our Army. Major-Gen. T. B. Strand. Young Woman.—, Paternoster Row. 31. April. 
The Noble Art of Criticism. Stanley Jones. The Factory Girls of Yorkshire. J)lustrated. ‘* One of Them.’’ 
Our Naval Policy in the Pacific. Douglas Archibald. Mrs Temple. ‘‘One Who Knows Her.” 
flax 
THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 
Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Einsiedeln. 50 Pf. March. Deutsche Rundschau.—Litzowstr., 7, Berlin, W. 6 Mics. per qr. 
Ballooning. J[llustrated. H. Elden. siarca. 
Ladislaus Michael Zaleski in India. With Portrait. The Emperor William I. 0. Lorenz. 
English Railways. Dr. A. Heine. Gustav Freytag. 
tk Daheim.—%, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per qr. March 6. Reminiscences. Dr. J. Rodenberg. 
Albania. Illustrated. St. Bernard Scolare. Barras. : z he Philippine Ids.  E. Hat 
h Hieronymus Freiherr von Miinchhausen. I |lustrated. Jacobo Zobel de Zangeoniz and the Phi PEDO Sk: > Se See 
phn March 13. School Training and National Education. Prof. W. Rein. 
Carolina Friederica Neuber. H. Hart. China’s Home Difficulties and Foreign Dangers. M. von Brandt. 
cate paaeemaaatanennia, ~~~ wgagualeereemaen Deutsche Worte.—VIII. Langegasse, 15, Vienna. 50 Kr. March. 
The Emperor William I. in Poetry. Prof, Kinzel. ‘The Ruthenians and the So-Called Galician Elections. W. Bogdanczuk. 
The National Memorial for the Kmperor William I. at Berlin. Llustrated. Gartenlaube,—Ernst Keil’s Nachf, Leipzig. 50 Pf. Heft 2. 
A. Rosenberg. Mesh 3 Health and Clothing. Prof. H. Buchner. 
a ch 27. bili ; - 
ed, Prince Bismarck as a Nature-Lover. \W. Horn. Rete Pies, ee P. Hoeck. 
The Grave of a Great Japanese Hero. Llustrated. H. Dalton, George Washington. Illustrated. R. Crouau. 
The Nightingale. E. Muellenbach, : 5 : 
Deutscher Hausschatz.—Fr. Pustet, Regensburg. 40 Pf. Heft 8. Gesellschaft.—Hermann Haacke, Leipzig. 1 Mk. 50 Pf March. 
The Emperor William I. With Portrait. Henryk Sienkiewicz. With Portrait. Dr. S. R. Landau, 
Mine Explosions, W. Bicker. Fe ——— Unemployed. x ee 
. 4 ™ : a > V1 Melchior Lechter, Artist. E. Schur. 
om Deutsche Revue.—Deutsche ¥einge-hasteh, Stuttgart. 6 Mks. per qr. he Cause of Prevent Day Nervousnsed, ° J. Luts. 
Before the Paris Congress; Unpublished Notes by Thouvenel. L. Thouvenel. Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Ungleich, Leipzig. .3 Mks. March. 
Is the Skin sensitive to Music? Prof. John G. McKendrick. Dr. Karl von Weber’s Diaries 
Franz von Lenbach’s Reminiscences. W. Wy]. Italy. A. Schwab. 7 
The Roo Hncmggaa States and the Proceedivugs at Vorsailles. H. von Sir Joseph Crowe. U. von Hassell. 
ac Ellen Terry; Interview. Baroness M. A. von Zedlitz. Neue Deutsche Rundschau.—.. Fischer, Berlin. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. March. 
xtracts from My Diaries. Dr. von Schulte. The Age of Democratic Culture. Prof. J. Platter. 
> tank eet patel § Louise von Kobell. Otto Nicolai’s Letters to His Father. Continued. O, Lessmann. 
Sount Muravieff, and His Ancestors. Life Processes. Max Verworn. 
Reminiscences of Stosch. Concluded. Vice-Adm, Balsch, John Henry Mackay. Max Messer, 
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Preussische Jahrbicher.—Georg Stilke, Berlin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf. March. 

Christianity and the History of Religion. Prof. C. Troeltsch. 

Griliparzer and Katharina Frohlich. Dr. W. Buchner. 

Medical Reform. Continued. Dr. Hfipeden. 

The Marcus Aurelius Column in Rome. Dr. A. Michaelis. 

Philip Melancthon. Dr. Max Lenz. 

Joint Stock Companies iu the New Commercial Coie. KE. Heinemann. 

Johann Miitzell; Life of an Official in the 18th Century. Pommeranus. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herder, Freiburg, Baden. 10 Mks. 50 Pf. 

per annum. March. 

St. Ambrosius’s Morning Hymn. G.M. Dreves. 

The Wages Question. Continued. H. Pesch. 

The Value of Africa. Continued. J. Schwarz. 

Materialism in India. Concluded. J. Dahlmann. 
Ueber Land und Renna Rima s eng Aneatt 

eft 8. 


Stuttgart. 1 Mk. 


Winter Sports. Illustrated. 

Franz Schubert. Illustrated. 

= he Eevee Family. Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 

a ip Melancthon. 


B. Rauchenegger. 


A. Palm. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Polistaves. 262, Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, Paris. 3 fr. 50c. March 15. 

French Policy in Annam. Continued. J. Silvestre. 

The French Royal Household in 1794-1820. 0. La Chévre. 

Louis Blanc and the Luxembourg Commission, 1848. G. Cahen. 

20 frs. per ann. 


Annales de Géographie. 


5, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 
March 

Photographic Methods in Topography. 
The Geographical Divisions of Brittany. Concluded. 
Itaiian Emigration. G. Yver. 

The Nansen Expedition. Concluded. 


Association Catholique.—1, Rue de Martignac, Paris. 2 frs. 
Property and the Napoleon Code. G. de Pascal. 
The Theory of Value. Henry Savatier. 
The Reign of Gold. A. Chabry. 
Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
20s. perann. March. 
The Italian Government. Vilfredo Pareto. 
Sakhaline. Continued. Michel Delines. 
Popular Negro Literature. Maurice Muret. 
A Solution of the Eastern Problem. Ed. ‘Tallichet. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. 10 frs. per ann. March 20. 


The Resignation of Pastors and Ministers of Berlin in 1845. Ed. Herzog. 
Jenny Lind and Mrs. Craven. J. Gindraux. 


General de la Now. 
C. Barrois. 


M. Zimmermann. 


March 15, 


Journal des Economistes.—14, B Rue Richelieu, Paris.: 3 fre. 50 c. 
15. 


arch 
The Condition of Workmen in the United States. 
Compensation Chambers and Liquidation Boards. 
A Letter from Austria-Hungary. Ant. E. Horn. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires.—30, Rue et Passage Dauphine, Paris. 
Ss. perann. March. 

The Object and Elements je omer: Concluded. A. G. 

The Grand Manceuvres of the German Army in 1879. Gen. Skobeleff. 

French Colonial Troops. 

Montenotte and Cherasco. 

The Austrian War of Succession, 1740-1748. 


E. Levasseur. 
G. Francois, 


Continued. Major Z. 


Marine Francaise.—5, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 2 fr. 50c. March 15. 
Shells and Ironclaés. Lieut.-Col. J. P. 
The Personnel of the English Navy. J. de la Poulaine. 


The New Staff Regulatious in the French Navy. Le Myre de Vilers. 
Ménestrel.—2 bis, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 1fr.50c. March 7, 14, 21, 28, 
Mozart’s “Don Juan.” Continued. J. Tiersot. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rue de l’Echandé Saint Germain, Paris. 
1fr.50c. March. 


Gunnar Heiberg. Comte M. Prozer. 


Monde Moderne.—5, Rue Saint Benoit, Paris. 1 fr. 60 ¢. 
The Palace of the Popes at Avignon. Illustrated. L. Duhamel. 
The Work of Wagner at Bayreuth, LIllustrated. G. Serviéres. 
‘The New Sorbonne. Illustrated. H. Lantoine. 

Military Cycling. Illustrated. Captain Danrit. 
Kerkyra or Corfu. lustrated. P. de Coubertin. 
Women Artists. Illustrated. René Morot. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
March 1. 

The Algerian Colonists and Native Schools. 
The Japan of Hokzai. M. Revon. 
The German Army. — de Villenoisy. 
Karl Snoilsky. Count Prozor. 
Shakespeare without Scenery. L. Pot. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Mde. Juliette Adam. 


March, 


30s. per balf-year. 


N. de Ring. 
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Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—53, Steglitzerstr., Berlin. 
1 Mk. 25 Pf. March. 


Titian. Illustrated. H. Knackfuss. 

Heraldry. Illustrated. H. von Zobeltitz. 

Excavating in Egypt. Illustrated. Prof. G. Steindorff. 
Hamburg Actresses. Illustrated. H. E. Wallsee. 
Earthquakes. Dr. Klein. 

The Germans in tome. Illustrated. S. Mtinz. 


Vom Fels zum Meer, —Union-Deutsche-Verlags-Gesellschaft, Stuttgart.. 
75 Pf. Heft 14. 


With the Marines. Illustrated. H. N. von Brawe. 
Crete. Illustrated, 

Rubinstein’s Literary Remains. Continued. 
Verestschagin. Illustrated. F. Vogt. 

Heft 15. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


“‘Willehalm”; Dramatic Legend. Ernst von Wildenbruch. 


Portraits of the Emperor William I. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Sailor’s Life. 
An Historic Lie. P. de Coubertin. 

(he Mistakes of M. Hanotaux. Mde, Juliette Adam. 

The Japan of Hoksai. M. Kevon. 

The Rosnys. 4. Rodenbach. 

War and Commune. I. L. Gallet. 

‘The Portraits of Louis XV. aud of Lonis XVI., at Versailles. 


March 15. 
Prince A. de Monaco. 


F. Engerand. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, Boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 
5 frs. per ann. March 15. 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
General Boulanger at Clermont-Ferrand. G. Ferry. 
Unpublished Letters of Gerard de Nerval. 
Women and Science. Dr. F. de Courmelles. 


Réforme Sociale.—54, Rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr. March 16 
French Catholics, Their Good Works and Their Duties to the State, 


The Reform of the Law of Succession. 
The Minimum Wage in Belgium. LL, Le Foyer. 


Revue Bleue.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 6d. March & 

The Crisis at the University. A. Chalamet. 
Vadier. Gustave Isambert. 

March 13. 
Liberty of Conscience in Madagascar. R. Allier. 
War. G. Tarde. 
The Crisis at the University. Jean Jaurés, 

March 20. 

Colonel Fabvier and the Chio Expedition, 1827-28. A. Debidour, 


D. Parodi. 
March 27. 

The Battle of Navarin. H. Houssaye. 
Decentralization. I. Dreyfus. 

Henry Bordeaux. E. Faguet. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—13, King William Street, Strand, 
30s. per half-year. March 1. 
Leo XIII. and Prince Bismarck. Count L. de Behaine. 
Unhealthy Industries; Match-Making. E. Magitot. 
The Religion of Beauty; John Ruskin and His Ideas on Art R.de la 
Sizéranne. 
A Swiss Tourist and His Journey Round the World. 
March 15. 
The Mechanism of Modern Life; the Parisian House. Vicomte G. D’Avnel. 
Washington and the Mother Country. Sir E. Mouson, 
Science and Agriculture ; Sugar Beetroot. P. P. de Herain. 
Impressions of Russia ; Officers and Soldiers. A. Ros. 
Zoroba ; Scenes of Life in Guinea. D'Espagnat. 


Revue de Droit Public.—20, Rue Sonfflot, Paris. 4 frs. Feb. 
Political Parties in Italy. D. Zanichelli. 
The Responsibility of the People for the Faults of Their Agents, L. Michoud. 
Ministerial Power. F. Moreau. 
Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rue Soufflot, Paris. 

March. 

The Gresham I.aw and Bimetallism. H. D. MacLeod. 
Labour Inspection in Austria. Concluded. L. Duchesne. 


Revue Eneyclopédique.—!* King William Street, Strand. %s, per qr. 
March 6, 


Illustrated. 


The Crisis at the University. 


G. Valbert. 


20 frs. per anu. 


Albert Besnard and His Work. G. Rodenbach. 
Yezidis. Illustrated. J. Men 


ant. 
Auguste Blanqui. Illustrated. G. Geffroy. 


The Evolution of the Watch. Illustrated. J. Rambal. 
March 13. 
Winter in the South of France. Illustrated. M. Guillemot, 


The Making of Matches. Illustrated. G. Dumont. 
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March 20. 
Present Day Architecture. Illustrated. I. Magne. 
The Profession of a Man of Letters. A. Cim. 


March 27. 
Democratic Christianity and Christian Democrats. V. Charbonnel. 
The Plague. Illustrated. 
Revue des Femmes Russes et des Femmes Frangalse.—t¢, Rue 
ot, Paris. 1fr.25¢. Marc 
The Political Rights of {Want C. Arban. 
The Legitimacy of Government by Women; Moscow in 1757. 
brazow. 


Revue Frangaise d’ Edimbourg.—W 


0. de Bezo- 


—Williams and Norgate, Edinburgh. 
March 

The Influence of England on French Culture. » 2 

A. J. Balfour’s Lear i Prof. L. Dauriac. 

Sympathy and Synthesis. . Tarde. 

The Literary Culture of the Goglish People. 


Revue Francaise de VEtranger et des Colonies. —#2, 


C. Sarolea. 
Rue de la 


Victoire, Paris. 2frs. Mar 
The Greatness and Decadence of Tahiti. H. Mager. 
The Commerce of Japan in 1895. P. Barré. 


The Dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. With Maps. 


Revue Générale.—16, Rue Treurenberg, Brussels. 
March, 

Life in France during the Revolution. A. de Ridder. 

The Causes and Remedies of Socialism. Conclude. 

Renan and Pasteur. J. Bouteyre. 

Travels in Austria. J.G. Freson. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rue Scufflot, Paris, 
perann. Feb. 

The Law of Heritage. Gustave Huard. 

Class Struggles in Flanders in the Middle Ages. A. Milhaud. 

The Simplification of French Orthography. H. Decugis and R. Worms. 


Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.—5, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 
March 5. 

The Byzantine Empire and the Greeks. G. Deschamps. 

Scandinavian Women. M. Gandolphe. 

Women of the Eighteenth Century. H. d’Alméras. 
March 20, 

Alfred de Vigny. Edouard Rod. 

The Condition of Women iu the Unite! States. 


12 frs. per ann. 


T. Schyrgens. 


18 frs, 


1 fr. 25 c 


Continued. J. Chailley- 


Bert. 
formation of Character. V. Charbonnel. 


Revue de Métaphysique ot de Morale.—6, Rue de Méziéres, Paris, 
frs. arc 

Practical Dialectics. J. J. aie 

‘The Philosophy of Liberty. G. Séailles. 

The Scientific Use of Psychological Theories. F. Rauh. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris. 
2 frs. 50c. March. 
Exegetical Studies of Saint John. J. Fontaine. 
General Trochu. Concluded. N. Lallier. 
The German School. Louis Robert. 
Adam de Saint-Victor. A. Laveille. 
Pasteur and His Work. Ch. Mondain. 


Revue de Paris,—18, King William Street, Strand. 60 frs. per annum. 


March 1 
The Art of Frederick If. Commandant Rousset. 
Michele Amari. D. Halév ye 
Three Dramatic Successes. . Larroumet. 


Messidor. J. Tiersot. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via di Ripetta, 246, Rome. 25 frs. per annum. 


March 
Catholic Reaction and Unconscious Socialism. 
Modern Pedagogy in Practice. 
The Loreto Litanies. 
March 20. 
Europe and Crete. 
The Art of the Future. 
Clement VIII. and Sinan Bassa Cicala. 
Nuova Antologia,—Via del Corso, 466, Rome. 
March 1. 


46 frs. per aunum. 


Crete. Prof. E. Catellani. 
The New Religious Evolution of Socialism. A. Chiappelli. 
The Drama and Marionnettes in Venice in the 18th Century. 
Have We a Right to Our Colonies? P. Cantalupi. 

March 16. 
Government Finance and National Defence. 
The New Criticism of Petrarch. G. A. Cesar 
The Historical Antecedents of Christianity. 


V. Malamaui. 


An Ex-Minister. 


reo. 
R. Mariano. 
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March 15. 
Macedonia. I. V. Berard. 
Thebes. A. Chevrillon. 
Beaumarchais and Figaro. A. Hallays. 


After Navarin (1828). Baron Brenier 
A Few Words on the * Livre Jaune.” 


Revue Politique 4 Pariementaire. —5. Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 
frs. perannum. March 10. 
The Revision of the Frenc’ * Senate. R. Goblet. 
M. Challemel-Lacour. Joseph Keinach. 
The Paris Money Market and Its Reorganisation. 
The Austro-Hungarian Compromise and Its Renewal in 1397. 
The Financial Situation in Belgium. L. Strauss. 


(2. Lavisse. 


L. Lacombe. 
R. Chélard. 


Revue des Revues.—12, Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris. 75c¢. March lL. 
The Fight for Crete. 
The Aesthetics of Spiritism and yaks. Illustratel. J. Bois 


Aerial Navigation. Illustrated. Besangon. 
The Confessions of Gustave Flaubert. 
March 15. 
An International Language. G. Moca. 
The Progress of Fiction in France. H. Berenger. 
The Lapses of Authors _ P. d’Amfreville. 
Unpublished Letters of William I. to the Empress Ao. Illustrate. 
The Photographic Atlas of the Moon. Illustrated. C. Flammarion. 


Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 61. 
Acetylene. Julien Lefévre. 
The Functions of Surrenal Capsules. P. Langlois. 
March 13. 
Work of A. Daubrée. 8S. Meunier. 
A. Heilprin. 
March 20. 
Vidal de la Blache. 
H. de Variguy. 
March 27 
Emile Du Bois-Reymond, 1818-1896. I. Rosenthal. 
The Fisheries of the Volga. Continuel. H. de Varigny. 
Revue Socialiste.—78, Passage Choiseul, Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. 
The Eastern Situation. P. Deloire and P. Louis. 
A Theory of Economy. P. de Kérongal. 
Intellectual Education. P. Buquet. 
German Socialism in 1896. H. Thurow. 
Revue de Théologie,—3, Avenue Gambetta, Montauban, 
March. 
Vielles. 


March 6. 


The Scientific 
Antarctic Regions, 


Indigenous Education. P. 
The Fisheries of the Volga. 


March, 


1 fr. 50 c. 


Calvin and Predestination. J. 


The Lugos or the Everlasting Word. C. Malan. 
Revue Universitaire.—5, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 10 frs. per aan. 
March 15. 


A. Ehrhard and H. Hauser 


The Future of the University of Clermont 
Félix Hemou. 


‘The Examination of Professors of Elementary Education. 
Richard Hooker, 1553-1600. Ch. Bastide. 


Université Catholique.—25, Rue du Plat, Lyons. 20 frs. per annum. 
March 15. 
Au Ancient Life of Saint Martial. Mgr. C. F. Bellet. 


Ernest Hello. Concluded. A. Desfarges. 
The Roman Catholic Priests under the First Empire. 
Islam. Abbé Delfour. 
Vie Contemporaine.—-3, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 1 fr. 
March 1. 
‘The Silence of Leo XIII. on the Eastern Question. 
The Future of Duelling. Gaston Jollivet. 
March 15. 
The Brothers of the Christian Doctrine. E. Conte. 
The Commercial Supremacy of the United States. J. 


Comte J. Grabinskl. 
50 c. 


Abbé Charbonne! 


Machat. 


MAGAZINES. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pace, 2, Floreuce. 
March 1. 


30 frs. por annuum. 


The Plural Vote. E. Corniani. 

The General Election and Electoral Reform. 

Luigi Schiaparelli. X. 

The Last Princes of the House of Medici. L. Grottane‘li. 
March 16 

Vise Cultivation in South America. A. Sanesi. 

Political Education aud the Agrarian Movement. 

The Elections and the Logic of the Clericalists. 


Regolus. 


N. Marzotti. 
Eleutro. 


Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre Argentina, 76, Rome. 25 frs. per 


annum. March. 
Certain Forms of Industrial and Commercial Coalition. 
The Christian Idea of Work. E. Costanzi. 
The Economic Origin of Socialism according to the Principles of Positive 
Science. R. Murri. 


G. Adorni. 
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THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


La Administracion.—Lepanto, 4 bajo, Madrid. 30 pesetas per annum. 
No. 36. 


The Population of Spain in Primitive Times, and during the Roman Period. 
Prof. M. Salva. 

The Theory of Social lorces. Prof. S. N. Patten. 

Portuguese Penal Legislation. J.J. Tavares de Medeiros. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Madrid. 20 pesetas per 
annum. March 5. 
On the “Local” Novel. J. Maria de Pereda. 
An Arabic Manuscript in the Escorial. J. Lazcano. 
Natural Selection. Z. Martinez. 
March 20. 
The Fundamental Idea of Christian Philosophy. C. M. Saenz. 
Ancient and Modern Palestine. Juan Lazcano. 
The Canals of Mars. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac and Co., 46, Great 
Russell Street. 1s. 8d. March. 


A. and J. de Vriendt. Illustrated. Pol de Mont. 

Memoirs of the Dutch Indian Possessions, S. Kalff. 

Tweemaandelijksch a+ pg oa en Holkema, Amsterdam. 
2s. 6d. March. 


In Defence of Lavoisier. Dr. van Deventer. 
Dutch Paintings of the 13th Century. Jan Kalff. 


Espafia Moderna,—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 40 pesetas 
per annum. March. 
On the Social Problem. C. de Azcarate. 
The Feminist Movement. Prof. Adolfo Posada. 
International Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Revista Brazileira.—Travessa do Ouvidor, 31, Rio de Janeiro, 
60s. perannum. No, 51. , 
The Ferraz Ministry, Joaquim Nabuco. 
Jurist-Philosophers, O. Bevilqua. 
No. 52. 
Intellectual Women and Marriage. A. Macdonald. 
The Caxias-Paranhos Ministry. Joaquim Nabuco, 
Revista Contemporanea,—Calle de Pizarro, 17, Madrid, 2 pesetas. 
Feb. 28, 
Scieutific Religious Problems. ‘T. Rodriguez. 
The Emancipation of the Spauish Woman. Maria de Belmonte. 
Chemical Syuthesis and Trade. J. R. Mourelo. 
March 15. 
Our Conception of What is Right. J. M. Montero. 
The Importance of Secondary Education. T. de San Roman. 


MAGAZINES. 


De Gids.—Luzac and Co. 3s. March. 
The Dutch Military Estimates. A. Seyffardt. 
The Causes of Short-Sight. Prof. Straub. 
Vragen des Tijds,—Luzac and Co. 1s. 6d. March. 
The Payment of the Militia. Van Tuerenhout 
The Malay Dialect. Dr. Fokker. 
Woord en Beeld.—Erven fF. Bohn, Haarlem. 16s. perannum. March, 
Louis Bouwmeester, Dutch Actor. Illustrated. J. Vriesendorp. 
Enschede’s Collection of Glass-Work. Illustrated, 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Kringsjaa.—Olaf Norli, Christiania. 2 kr. per quarter. Feb. 28. 
The Family Life of Animals, viewed from a Sociological Standpoint. Sigurd 


n. 
Emil Du Bois-Reymond. With Portrait. P. Engelbrethsen. 
March 15. 
The Family Life of Animals. Continued. Sigurd Ibsen. 
Co-operative Housekeeping. H. Tambs Lyche. 


Tilskueren.—Ernst Bojesen, Copenhagen, 12 kr. per annum. 
March. 
Ny-Carlsberg Glyptography. J. L. Heiberg. 
The Trend of Development in Ibsen’s Work. J. Norregaard. 
I'he Sultan of Turkey. R. Besthorn. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Barry, M. Buckwortn. A New Industry of the Victorian 
Era. (Simpkin Marshall.) 

Biographies of Eminent Persons, 1893-94. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. 

Bricut, J. Franck. Maria Theresa. Joseph II. (Macmillan.) 
2s. 6d. each. 

FrrzGeraLp, RErAR-ADMIRAL. 
(Blackwood.) 21s. 

IMPERIALIST AND Dr. JAMESON. 
and Hall.) 7s. 6d. Illustrated. 

MaxweELt, Sir Hervert. Robert the Bruce. (Putnam.) 5s. 
Tilustrated. 

RicHarpson, Sir B. W. Medica Vita. (Longmans.) 16s. 


Life of Sir George Tryon. 
Cecil Rhodes. (Chapman 


ESSAYS. 


Dance, ALEX. M. f. Rough Cut. (Clarion Office.) 6d. net. 
Srracuey, J. St. Lor. From Grave toGay. (Smith, Elder.) 
6s. 


A collection of essays which Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey has divided into 
sections—‘‘ Studies in Seriousness,” ‘‘ Literary Studies,” ‘‘ The Puritans,” and 
“Humours of the Fray.” Whatever else the reader may pass over, he should 
at least read the essays included in ‘The Puritans.” Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
in them has tried, and successfully tried, to show ‘‘that the Puritans were not 
the harsh, dull sectaries they are so often described, but in their truest and 
worthiest representatives were inspired with the love of beauty in literature 
and art, and above all men of the noblest and widest patriotism.” ‘The 
Puritan element, he truly says, is one which is absolutely essential to our 
national well-being. 





WaaGner, RICHARD. 
smith.) 2s. 6d. 


Letters to August. Roeckel. (Arrow- 


Woopwarp, W. Harrison. Vittorino da Feltoe. (Cambridge 


University Press.) 


FICTION. 


AnctTey, F, Puppets at Large. (Bradbury, Agnew and Co.) 
[lustrated. 

ATHERTON, GERTRUDE. Patience Sparhawk and her Times, 
(Lane.) 4s. 6d. 

Brite, JEAN DE LA. Fate’s Fetters. (Digby.) 6s. 

CLARK, Capt. CHARLES. My Yarns of Sea-Foam and Gold- 
Dust. (Digby.) 6s. 

Cornrorp, L. Corr. The Master-Beggars. (Dent.) 4s. 6d. 
Illustrated 

Dame Russe. Un Sacrifice Meconnu. (H. Mignot, Lausanne.) 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Dawe, CarLToN, Captain Castle. (Smith, Elder.) 6s. 

Dient, Anice M. A Last Throw. (Digby.) 6s. 

GARDINER, LrnpA. The Sound of a Voice. (Hurst and Blac- 
kett.) 6s. 

GERARD, DororHeA, A Spotless Reputation, (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.) 6s. 

GiperneE, AGNES. Little Miss Lustring. (Marshall, Russell, 
and Co.) Illustrated. 

Harpy, SHomas. The Well-Beloved. (Osgood.) 6s. 

HARRADEN, Beatrice, Hilda Strafford. (Blackwood.) 3s. 6d. 
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' Kenyon, E. C. The Squire of Lonsdale. (Warne.) 


Kripsoy, Eastwoop. Allanson’s Little Woman. (Jarrold.) 
3s. 6d. 
Lanc, Rev. C. Gorpon. The Young Clanroy. (Smith, 


Elder.) 6s. 
“ Lz0 GRANGE.” 
\ Is. net. : 
\Marryat, Fiorence. A Passing Madness. (Hutchinson.) 
).fouLe, Marcarer. The Thirteen Brydani. (Jarrold.) 3s. 6d. 
O ‘Gravy, STanpisu. The Flight of the Eagle. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.) 6s. 
Or1EN, Mrs. Perfection City. 
Ovun?A. The Massarenes. 


Confessions of a Deacon. (A. H. Stockwell.) 


(Hutchinson.) 6s. 


(Sampson Low.) 6s. 


Sreni<IEwicz, Henryk. Quo Vadis. (Dent.) 4s. 6d. net. 
Sway., Annie S. Mrs. Keith Hamilton, M.B. (Hutchinson.) 


3s. 6d. Illustrated. 
Trvottr. A Short Innings. (Digby.) 3s. 6d. 
UpwarpD, ALLEN. Secrets of the Courts of Europe. 
smith.) 6s. 
Wau, A. The Fall of Constantinople. 
Yonce, CuHartorre M. 
(Macmillan.) 6s. 


(Arrow- 


(Hutechinson.) 6s. 
The Pilgrimage of Ben Beriah. 


HISTORY. 


Harrwricut, H. The Story of the House of Lancaster. 
(Eiliot Stock.) 6s, 9d. 

Innes, LievT.-GENERAL McLrop. The Sepoy Revolt. (Innes.) 5s. 
A critical and careful study of the Great Mutiny, illustrated with several 

maps. The lessons to be learned from the Mutiny are, General Jones thinks, 

the necessity of **good faith, genial rule as well as just, sound military 
organisation, the avoidance of wanton innovations, the protection of the 
ignorant—these are the necessary elements for our successful and peaceful 
tenure of India.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

English Cathedrals: Westminster Abbey, by the Dean of 
Canterbury; York Minster, by the Dean of York; Win- 
chester Cathedral, by Canon Benham; St. Albans Abbey, 
by Canon Liddell. (Isbister.) 1s. net. 

The first volumes of a daintily got-up and beautifully illustrated little 
series of books on the cathedrals of Eugland. 

Macu, Dr. Ernst. Analysis of the Sensations. 
Publishing Company.) 4s. 

Spencer, Frepertc (Editor). The Aims. and Practice of 
Teaching. (Cambridge University Press.) 

An exceedingly useful and helpful book, dealing with all subjects con- 

tained in the ordinary school curriculum. Each subject is dealt with by a 

special writer. 


(Open Court 


Soutssy, Lucy H. M. Stray Thoughts for Mothers and 
Teachers. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Wiiuiams, Howarp. The Ethics of Diet. (Ideal Publishing 
Union.) 

Witson, W. Investigations into Applied Nature. (Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 

Woop, GENERAL Nin Eveiyn. Achievements of Cavalry. 


(George Bell and Sons.) Illustrated with 20 maps. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

ADYE, Freperic. The Queen of the Moor. 
Bauzac, H. pe. Catherine de Medici. 
Barine-Goutp, Rev. 8. Lives of the Saints. January. 

Illustrated. (Nimmo.) 5s. net. 

A new and revised edition to be completed in sixteen volumes. 
Browninc, Rost. Dramatic Romances and Lyrics. 

1845). (Walter Scott.) 
CARLYLE, THomas. Past and Present. (Ward, Lock,) 2s. 6d. 

With frontispiece and introduction by Frederic Harrison. 
DuruaM, Bisuor or, erc. Lombard Street in Lent: A Course 

of Sermons on Social Subjects. (Elliot Stock.) 2s. 
Lytton, Lorp. Last Days of Pompeii. (Service and Paton.) 


(Maemillan.) 6s. 
(Dent.) 3s. 6d. net. 


(1840- 


2s. 


2s, 6d. Illustrated. 

Ma ory, Sir Tuomas. Le Morte d@’Arthur. Part II. Lamb- 
skin. (Dent.) 2s. net. 

Marryat, Carr. Children of the New Forest. (Dent.) 


3s. 6d. net. Frontispiece. 
Marryat, Cart. Poor Jack. (Macmillan.) 3s, 6d. 
Marryat, Carr. The Mission. (Dent.) 3s. 6d. net. 
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Pouriixe, Senceant. The Order of the Coif. (W. Clowes.) 10s. 

Scorr, Sir Waiter. Ivanhoe. (Service and Paton.) 2s. 6d. 

Spenser. Fairie Queene. Part VIII. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. net. 

West, Atrrep 8S. (Editor.) Bacon’s Essays. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Bovtpine, J; W. Fables and Fancies. (Jarrold.) 

«KE, L. M.” - Hugo of Avendon. (Elliot Stock.) 

Forr, Pavs. Ballades Frangai: (Socicteé du Mercure de 
france, Paris.) 3 fr. 50. 

G;reen, 8S. G. Jennifred and Othe: Verses (Elliot Stock.) 5s 

Hay, Cotonet Joun. Pike Country Ballads, &c. (Routledge.) 


3s. 6d. 


Is, 
Morris, Str Lewis. Selections from his Works. (Kegan 
Paul.) 4s. 6d. 


rhe selection is made by Sir Lewis Morris himself, and contains the best 
of his poems. - They bave been arranged in order of publication, and cover al} 
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Lonpvon, May 1st, 1897. 
Were it not for the deeply grounded 
belief that the affairs of this world 
Retrogression? progress even when they seem to 
retrogress, the heading of this section 
of the Review this month should be called the 
retrogression, not the progress of the world. For 
retrogression undoubtedly it is, however wisely it 
may be overruled for good, that at this moment the 
Turkish army should have driven the Greeks in 
headlong flight, not only from 
the province of Epirus, which 


Progress 
or: 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 





recognise the authority of the European Areopagus. 
Until Greece is sufficiently awakened to the reality 
of things to invoke the authority which she has 
despised, there is nothing for it but to wait. It is 
only by slow and painful experience that the most 
necessary lessons can be learnt by nations as by 
individuals. I have, however, dealt with this phase 
of the question at sufficient length in the Topic of 
the Month to render it unnecessary to pursue the 





they had attempted to seize, 
but even from Thessaly, which 
had been in their undisputed 
possession for nearly twenty 
years. It is bad news, and it 
only makes bad worse to reflect 
how large a share is due to 
those blatant sympathisers with 





Greece who impelled her into 
a conflict, which, as the result 
shows, she was utterly incom- 
petent to sustain. So far fortu- 
nately, the Turkish troops seem 
to have been kept well in hand, 
and their advance into the 
Greek provinces does not appear 
to have been accompanied by 
the usual atrocities with which 
the victorious Ottoman usually 
strikes terror into the hearts of 
his victims. 
being raised, especially by those 

whose reckless folly lured the 

Greeks to their doom, that England should at once 


Loud cries are 


THE EMPEROR 


make Europe intervene between the victors and the 
vanquished. To this the answer is that England by 
herself cannot make Europe intervene, and she can 
only intervene herself, single-handed, by arraying on 
the side of the Turk those Powers which already 
regard her action with unconcealed suspicion. 


Those who in quarrels interpose 
Must oft expect a bloody nose. 


And the attitude of the 


refusing to intervene when only requested to do so 


European Powers in 


by one of the combatants, is perfectly intelligible. 


All this trouble has arisen because Greece refuses to 








theme. 
The chief inter- 
The Austrian . chief inter 
Emperor national event of 
i = las ; 
: St. Petersburg. st month has 


been the visit 
paid by the Austrian Emperor 
to the The 
speeches of the two sovereigns 
and the 
visit, as well as the utterances 


Russian Tsar. 


were very cordial, 
which it has prompted in the 
official press and at the Imperial 
banquets, is that Austria and 
Russia are drawing more 
closely together in view of 
the increased pressure of the 
crisis. That is 
as it should be. 
deprecating the 


understand- 


Eastern 
natural and 
Instead of 

Austro-Russian 





ing, it ought to be promoted by 
England in every possible way. 
For it must never be forgotten 
that the bloodshed of 1876- 
77-78 dates directly from the 
break up of the Three Em- 
perors’ Alliance, which was due to England’s rejee- 
tion of the Berlin Memorandum, because it pointed 
unmistakably to the coercion of the Turk. Austria 
and Russia are the Powers most vitally interested 
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in the disposition of the possessions of the Sick Man, 
the part of Britain 
would lead our Foreign Minister sedulously to pro- 
Apart 


from other reasons which appeal to the public con- 


and true statesmanship on 
mote a good understanding between them. 


science, there is the very practical consideration 
that if we aspire to play the part of a marplot, it is . 
by no means impossible the rapprochement may take 
place in spite of us, with its objective the isolation 
of England rather than the liquidation of Turkey. 
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Last month the new Italian Parlia- 
The Opening ment, the twentieth of the Italian 
rabernd kingdom, was opened on the 5th. No 
Parliament. decision appears to have beef arrived 
at at present as to the evacuation of 
Erythrea, and the passages in the Royal Speech 
referring to the Eastern crisis are notable inasmuch 
as the king declared that the Concert of Europe, 
which is so much talked against by those who pin 
all. their hopes to an Anglo-Italian alliance, had 
“tended to maintain the tranquillity of Europe, to 
prevent massacres among races differing in blood and 
religion, and to ensure them the benefits of civilisa- 
tion and justice.” The King’s Speech promised two 
measures which are not very easily compatible— 
an increase of the navy, and a revision of 
taxation which would free the working class 
from their present inequitable share of fiscal 
burden. At Rome the position of the Rudini 
administration is regarded as critical despite its large 
majority, and the politicians are already discussing 
who will be the Marquis de Rudini’s successor. An 
abortive attempt by a hungry man who struck a 
blow at the king with a dagger, without even 
succeeding in inflicting a scratch, was one of the 
incidents of the month to which the newspapers, with 
their appetite for picturesque incident, have devoted 
much more space than it really merits. As 
attempts at assassination are for monarchs very 
much like what colds in the heads are for their 
subjects—one of the liabilities of their position—they 
only deserve attention when they have any practical 
result. 
We arenow within nearly a month of the 
celebration of the Great Jubilee. The 
interest and excitement show no signs 
of abating. The occasion is so unique 
thatit has stirred even the most sluggish 
into activity. The Queen, it is an open secret, regards 
the whole Commemoration with keen personal dislike. 
She is very old, and to drive for six miles through 
crowded streets in the midst of a perpetual roar of 
cheering, to which she must listen quite passively or 
utterly exhaust her strength in attempting to acknow- 
ledge it, is an ordeal from which any old lady might 
well shrink. But her Ministers, therein representing 
the unanimous feelings of her subjects, have decided 


The 
Approach 
f 


C1) 
the Imperial 
Festival. 


that the sacrifice is one to which she ought to be 
requested to submit; and the Queen, now as ever 
loyally subordinating her own personal wishes to 
what is regarded as the public welfare of the realm, 
will take her part in the great procession. It is 
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understood, however, that should any difficulties any- 
where result in war, there will be no Jubilee Celebra- 
tion. On this point, the Queen’s mind is said to be 
irrevocably made up. 
It is an open secret that the refusal of 
The Her Majesty to leave her carriage 
Out-of-Door during the celebration, thereby necessi- 
Thanksgiving. tating an out-of-door service,isregretted 
by all those who have anything to do 
with the Celebration. If the Queen had been younger, 
it is probable we might have had a great pageant 
reviving the memories of the Elizabethan time. The 
whole Court might have proceeded by water to the 
Tower, where the Jubilee might have been more fitly 
commemorated than in any other building in London. 
iven if that had been impossible, it was not beyond 
the wit of man to have devised methods of sliding 
platforms, or convenient palanquins, or sedan-chairs, 
by which Her Majesty could have been conveyed to 
her seat in St. Paul’s. But the Queen would not. 
When she will, she will ; when she won't, she won’t ; 
and in the present instance it was a case of won't. 
The service, therefore, will take place in the open 
air, much to the scandal of many ecclesiastics 
of the stricter Anglican persuasion, who find in it 
the latest illustration of the indifference of the 
Queen to many of their most cherished fetiches. If 
the weather be fine, and if there had only been a 
great natural amphitheatre, in which a million or 
even fifty thousand of her subjects could have 
assembled, the case in favour of an open air service 
would have been irresistible ; but as it is, to hold 
the greatest Thanksgiving Service of the century, 
with every one pinched up hugger-mugger fashion, 
in an insignificant space west of the steps of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, shows that with the Queen the 
sense of incongruity and of the unfitness of things 
does not count for so much as it would with ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of her subjects. The 
Queen, however, has never shown much eye for 
scenic effect. She has stuck to the weightier matters 
of the law, and left such tithing of anise and cumin 
as the theatricalities of pageantry very much to 
the officials who rejoice in the rank of ‘Gold Stick 
in Waiting.” 
Some of the High Church papers of 
the baser sort have been carping and 
sneering at the fact that prayers are 
to be offered and thanksgiving services 
held in all the forms of religion that help any of Her 
Majesty’s subjects to bring themselves into a realising 
sense of union with the invisible and the eternal. 


Something like 
a 


Church 
Universal. 
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The reason, however, which leads these sectarians 
to cavil in this way lends an unsuspected significance 
to the open-air service. It is the first time in which 
Her Majesty has taken part in a public religious 
service under a canopy wide enough to cover all the 
faiths of her myriads of subjects. Heretofore she 
has been more or less compelled to worship either 
under the dome of an Anglican cathedral or the roof 
of a Scottish kirk. This year, for the first time, she 
will take part with her 
people under the broad 
blue sky, and will, by that 
simple act, officiate as 
representative of the 
Church universal 
fashion that has hitherto 
been impossible to any 
Pope or Cesar of them 
all., Indirectly, the cere- 
mony being held outside 
the church, will tend, in 
an odd kind of unex- 
pected way, to give a 
sanction to all street 
preaching and open-air 
services. This, however, 
is only a matter for 
not of 


in a 


congratulation, 
regret. 
It is much 
» toe to be re- 
Opportunity. gretted 
that the 
Duke of Norfolk, for all 
his high 
historic position, should 
have failed so signally in 
not to (| 


descent and 





imagination as 
seize the opportunity of 
this record year to estab- 
lish penny postage 
throughout Greater Bri- 
tain. What is the use of being fifteenth Duke of 
Norfolk, premier duke and earl, and hereditary Ear! 
Marshal and Chief Butler of England, if he cannot on 
occasion face the lions in his path, and protest, if 
need be by resignation, against the sacrifice of so 


THE 


DUKE OF 


great an opportunity of demonstrating the Imperial 
mission of the department over which he presides? 
Instead, however, of doing this he contents himself 
with a tinkering proposal to ask the Postal Union 
no longer to insist on our paying 24d. on all 
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foreign and colonial ‘letters, but even to be soe 
gracious as to permit us to despatch our foreign 
difference is to be 
colonial letters even 
if this scheme It is a thousand 
Mr Chamberlain is believed to be entirely 


correspondence for 2d. No 
made between foreign and 
is carried out. 
pities. 
in favour of the scheme, and it is well known to 
have hearty sympathy and support in the highest 
places in the realm, where too often, as the history 
of the reign shows, the 
Le ee Imperial instinct is much 

| more keenly developed 
| than in St. Martin’s-le- 
| Grand or even in Down- 
In the first 
| years of her reign the 


ing Street. 


Queen had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing penny post- 
age established within 
the United Kingdom. It 
would only have been a 
fitting and natural com- 
pliment if the sixtieth 
year of her reign had 
witnessed the extension 
of the same civilising and 
humanising boon to her 
United Empire. 
Apart from 
Post Office this woful 
Reforms. oss of a great 
opportunity, 
the programme of Post 
Office reforms promised 
by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his Budget 
contains some welcome 
concessions to the needs 
of the community. He 
leaves untouched the one 
great blot on our postal 
system, that by which 
monthly magazines, such as our own, and weekly 
papers which are filled with instruction and informa- 
tion rather than gossip and advertisements, are 
charged four and five times as much postage as those 
printed periodicals which appear every week and can 
pretend to be newspapers; but he removes many 
grievances which have been long complained of. 
First and foremost, there is to be a free delivery of 
letters to every cottage in the country. It is news 
to many that such a delivery does not already 
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exist, but according to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
statement, there are as many as ten million letters 
a year, or thirty thousand a day, which are never 
delivered, but must be called for. A_ similar 
state of things prevails in very large sections 
of the American Union. It marks a distinct 
advance in civilisation when the right of every 
dweller in the United Kingdom to have a com- 
munication addressed to him delivered at his own 
door, if only it bears a halfpenny or penny stamp, is 
now recognised without qualification or limitation. 
Another boon which may yet have important conse- 
quences to our farmers is the reduction of the carriage 
of heavy parcels through the Post Office, a reduction 
amounting in the case of an 11 lb. parcel to nearly 
as much as 50 per cent. At present, until the new 
tariff comes into operation, it costs ls. 6d. to send an 
11 Ib. parcel through the Post Office. But in future 
—when the charge will be only a 1d. instead of 13d. 
after the initial first 3d. is paid—it will only cost 
1s. 1d. 
The other changes are the removal of 
: Telegraphic ll the harassing distinctions which 
Delivery. have been made between books and 
letters, and the transmission of every- 
thing, whether letters or manuscripts or books, at a 
uniform rate of a penny per four ounces. The half- 
penny post will remain unaltered for postcards and 
for books up to two ounces in weight, but with that 
exception the uniform penny will rule for all letters 
and books up to four ounces. The Post Office will 
then be carrying eight times as much for a penny 
as it attempted to do when the penny post was 
first established. In the telegraphic department, 
the chief change outside London is the extension 
of free delivery of telegrams to an area of three 
miles instead of one, as at present. Down by the 
seaside, where I am just outside the mile limit, I 
have to pay sixpence porterage for every telegram 
that I receive, equal to a tax of 100 per cent. on the 
cost of the telegram ; henceforth, my telegrams will 
be delivered free. Those who live outside the three 
mile limit are to have their telegrams delivered at a 
cost of threepence a mile instead of sixpence—a 
reduction of 50 per cent. The great nation which 
lives in the metropolitan area is to have its 
telegrams delivered free at any hour of the night and 
day, and on every day of the week. These are but 
small things, but they will probably cause the Budget 
of this year to be hailed with gratitude by a greater 
number of persons than if millions had been sacrificed 
in direct remission of taxation. The total cost of al] 
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these Post Office reforms is only £366,000, or about 
a third of the cost of a third-class ironclad. 

It is significant that the Budget which 
en announced that this £366,000 would 
South Africa, be devoted to make the Post Office 

more serviceable to Her Majesty’s 

subjects at home should only have been discussed 
on the night of its introduction, because it proposed 
to devote £200,000 to defray the cost of South 
African armaments. The £366,000 devoted to 
improving the administration of the Post Office is a 
sum which will bring in more revenue, as the water 
poured down the pump helps the machine to bring 
up water from the well ; while the £200,000 devoted 
to South African armaments may very likely stand 
in relation to the ultimate expenditure thereby 
entailed, as the percussion cap stands to the cartridge 
which it explodes. Certainly, if any serious trouble 
arises with the Boers, our expenditure would have 
to be reckoned, not by hundreds of thousands, 
but by millions. The barometer has been falling 
somewhat rapidly in South Africa, and there have 
been many signs pointing ominously to an appeal to 
arms. The sudden departure of Sir Alfred Milner 
a fortnight sooner than he intended to go was only 
one among many indications that the situation was 
becoming serious ; the mustering of a strong British 
squadron in Delagoa Bay, the enthusiastic _re- 
ception of Mr, Rhodes on his return to Cape Town, 
and the publication of Mr. Chamberlain’s despatches 
on the breaches of the Convention of the Transvaal, 
have all tended towards the crisis. 

The departure of Sir Alfred Milner, 


ipl although in itself indicative of an 


as 
the Man _ increase in the strain of the situation, 
iedianh really operates entirely in the opposite 


direction. Sir Alfred Milner is an 
Imperialist of the purest water, and we can rely 
upon him blindfold doing all that can be done 
to make South Africa, from Table Mountain to 
Tanganyika, as loyally British as Kent or Middle- 
sex. But Sir Alfred Milner knows far too well 
the hollowness of an Imperial unity compulsorily 
thrust upon an unwilling population. He goes 
to South Africa to supply patience, prudence, and 
conciliation ; to restore confidence and to prevent 
war. Mr. Chamberlain’s great difficulty hitherto 
has been that Lord Rosmead, owing to ill-health and 
timidity, has broken in his hand. His one anxiety 
was to avoid opposing either Mr. Rhodes on the one 
hand, or Mr. Chamberlain on the other, so that the 
Colonial Office had literally no one to depend upon 
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as an independent mind at the other end of the wire. 
This Sir Alfred Milner will supply. While he 
will no doubt work in loyal co-operation both with 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Rhodes, it will be for him 
to decide as to the opportune moment of action, 
and for no other person. The others may wind up 
the clock, but they will have to wait for Milner’s 
leave before the clock can strike. 
A vigorous attempt was made in the 
The Attack ast days of April to turn out the 
upon the : . 
Sprigg Ministry. present Ministry in the Cape Colony, 
when Mr. Merriman brought forward 
the motion of no confidence in the Government. He 
had the support of Mr. Rose Innes, Mr. Schreiner, and 
the Afrikander Bond ; but notwithstanding the rally 
of the malcontents, Mr. Merriman failed to muster 
more than exactly one-half of the House of Assembly. 
Thirty-six members voted on each side, when the 
Speaker gave his casting vote in favour of the Govern- 
ment, so the resolution was lost. This was a mere 
squeak, but “a miss is as good as a mile,” and, in 
view of the Jubilee Celebration and the approaching 
departure of Sir Gordon Sprigg to London, it is ¢o 
be hoped the Cape Ministry will not deem it necessary 
to revive their credit by an appeal to the country. 
They had hoped for a majority of five or nine. The 
finances of the Colony are in a good condition. 
There was a surplus last year of half a million. 
Next year, with a revenue of £6,715,000, they 
anticipate a surplus of £270,000. The whole of this 
is to be dedicated to the fighting of the rinderpest, a 
campaign that has already cost £667,000. 
ies The Easter respite from the pestilent 
Pharisaic Farce South African Committee was but 
at brief. On the 30th of April it re- 
Westminster. ‘ a 
assembled, and immediately plunged 
into the burning question of the complicity of Mr. 
Chamberlain in the preparations that were made 
for the purpose of securing the success of the rising 
in Johannesburg. It is difficult to speak with 
patience concerning the efforts that have been made 
to prevent the truth being brought to light. What- 
ever outrage there was involved in the Jameson raid 
to the moral sense of mankind, it is the merest 
peccadillo compared to the infamy of the prolonged 
masquerade of an inquiry, tempered by mendacity, 
which is going on at Westminster. On the side of 


the South Africans it must be admitted that they 
have seldom gone beyond equivocation, prevarication, 
and the suppression of truth. 
further has been left to those whom they were trying 
to cover at this end. The farce has been carried to 


The risk of going 
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SIR J. 


GORDON SPRIGG, K.C.M.G. 


(Fhotograph by Elliott and Pry.) 


such an extent as to make the Committee little short 
of a laughing-stock, and has provoked foreign observers 
to many cynical remarks as to the absolutely abysmal 
capacity of make-believe which characterises the 
Pecksniffs of Britain. Certainly, the reliance which 
has been placed upon the unctuous rectitude of our 
countrymen, when it is combined with the cunning 
of the partisan, has not been so far misplaced. 
Would it not be a thousand times 
The better, honester, more straightforward, 
— and altogether more in keeping with 
the national character which we 
aspire to have, if we were to frankly shut up the 
Committee and say that we did not want to know any- 
thing about the communications that passed between 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial Oftice and the 
emissaries of Mr. Rhodes, rather than to -go on 
making believe in the present odious hypocritical 


fashion? Mr. Chamberlain knows perfectly well 
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what the communications were, for he has admitted 
to the Committee that he saw them all in June 
last. He is by no means the only member of the 
Committee who has read them, and yet there is all 
this monstrous mystery-making and pretence that no 
one can find out what they are, where they are, 
what they contained, or anything else. If the facts 
be, as the Committee pretend and Mr. Chamberlain 
declares, that nothing took place beyond that which 
he has. stated, why then should they make all this 
prodigious pother about concealing the cablegrams ? 
That which is unknown is always terrible, and the 
persistent attempt to stifle the production of these 
despatches by every artifice of pretendefl innocence 
or ignorance, imposes upon no one, and does our 
national character serious damage in the eyes of the 
world. 
The -first paar of the Colonial 
troops for the Jubilee festival has 
already, arrived from New South Wales, 
and by another month we shall have 
the whole Empire as it has never been represented 


Australian 
Federation, 
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before at the ancient capital of the realm. It is 
rather hard on Canada that she is only to send one 
Prime Minister, while Australia, which has _ less 
population, is represented by five. This is not 
exactly putting a premium on federation, but rather 
the other way. Notwithstanding this, the rmove- 
ment in favour of Australasian federation seems to 
have prospered considerably at the Convention which 
met at Adelaide on March 22nd, and is adjourned 
till after the Jubilee. The chief controversy arose 
as to whether the Second Chamber of the Australian 
Commonwealth should have power to amend money 
bills. The older and larger Colonies of New South 
Wales and Victoria wish to restrict the power of the 
Senate, because it is in the Second Chamber that 
the smaller Colonies have a preponderance of repre- 
sentation. Every State in the Federation is to 
be represented by six members in the Senate, 


without regard to differences in population, 
wealth or influence. The division was very 
close ; but it was carried by twenty-five to twenty- 


three that the Senate should only have power to 
suggest amendments to money bills, and should not 
have power to amend them. The name Common- 
wealth was adopted instead of Dominion by the still 
narrower majority of one. When Queensland is 
represented, all these questions will have to be 
reconsidered. A proposal that women should vote 
for the Federal House of Commons was rejected by 
twenty-three votes to twelve. It is probable that 
the real convention which will federate the Australian 
Colonies will be held in London, when the Australians 
will have the benefit of consultation, not merely with 
the Home Government, but also with the represen- 
tatives of Canada, where federation has long been a 
At present there seems to be 
in favour of 


working success. 
substantial agreement in Australia 
federation, which would secure Free Trade within 
the limits of the Federation, and invest the military, 
naval, and customs policy of Australia exclusively 
in the hands of the Federal Parliament. 

The new Government of Canada has 
“— oaneeie arifr ‘#ken the initiative in fiscal federation 

andits by the Tariff Bill. In introducing the 
Preferential yew Canadian tariff, Canada has taken 
Discount. a : 

a step of the first importance in the 
evolution of the Imperial policy of the future. Instead 
of making demands upon England for the imposition of 
preferential duties which are opposed to established 
policy, the Canadian Government has recognised 
frankly that Great Britain, by her Free Trade, offers 
to Canada tariff advantages such as are afforded by no 
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other 
more from us, they reduce their duties on British 
goods by 124 per cent. at once, and will reduce them 
The offer is not 


country. Therefore, without asking anything 


to 25 per cent. in July next year. 
confined to Britain alone, but is made general to all 
the customers of Canada. The Canadians proclaim 
to .all the world: This is our regular tariff, but 
we are prepared to give an immediate discount of 
12} per cent. and an ultimate discount of 25 per 
cent. to all nations which do not impose heavy duties 
upon our goods. This is the vital element in the 
Canadian proposal, for the changes that are made in 
the tariff itself are too detailed to enumerate here. 


T — s ° ' ? = ae paca 
The Colonies he first point that has been urged 


andthe against this proposal is that by the 
Treaty Making treaties concluded by Great Britain 
Power. ? 


with Belgium and Germany the whole 
British Empire is bound to extend to all imports to 
Belgium and Germany the best terms conceded to 
the most favoured nations. This, it is held by the 
Opposition, practically ties Canada’s hands, and that 
she will be unable to give the discount or bonus to 
nations which treat her fairly. This view of the 
matter is combatted by the Government, and it will 
be very interesting to see what decision is arrived 
Out of this has 
sprung a further important question, namely, as 


at by the Home Government. 


to whether self-governing Colonies which have the 
right to regulate their own fiscal policy are to 
be bound by a treaty made by the Imperial 
Government in which they are not represented. 
This goes to the root of the question, and if the 
fates were unpropitious, it is quite possible that 
the well-meant attempt. of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to draw closer the bonds of empire might 
result in the immediate severance of some of those 
which already exist. The Canadian Government is 
evidentiy going to fight the question hard, both 
legally and constitutionally ; and if the claim of the 
Belgians and Germans be upheld, they will appeal 
to the British Government to repudiate these treaties, 
So far 


as opinion can be formed on the first blush of the 


so far at least as the Colonies are concerned. 


subject, it would seem that there is nothing incon- 
sistent with the “ most favoured nation ” clause in the 
new Canadian proposal to grant a tariff discount to 
all nations which treat Canadian exports with 


leniency. 
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The Canadian Finance Minister. 


(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


At home the one political event of 


The . : | a 
ance has been the extraordinary 
Unionist import ance has been the ary 
White Feather panic which seems to have smitten the 
. Unionist Party. It is always an 
Crewe. / 


unpleasant thing to find Englishmen 
showing the white feather, and yet this is what has 
been done most conspicuously by our present Govern- 
ment. The Unionist member for Crewe having had 
enough of the House of Commons, announced his 
intention of retiring, and intimated his intention to 
apply in the usual way for the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds. Both parties selected their 
candidates, and the fight for the seat was begun 
with vigour. Mr. McLaren, whom we all hoped to 
back in the House of Commons, the 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Marriott, had 
formerly been a Liberal, was the champion of 
the Conservatives. To make everything complete, 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote a letter giving the consecra- 
tion of his benediction to Mr. Marriott’s candidature. 
A very few days’ electioneering appears to have 


see was 


while who 
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convinced the Unionist managers that Mr. McLaren’s 
success was.a certainty. No other hypothesis can 
explain what followed, for to the astonishment and 
dismay of every one, the sitting member announced 
that he had reconsidered ‘his intention of resigning, 
and there is to be no contest. This admission that 
they dare not fight has been much worse for the 
Ministry than if they had fought and been hand- 
somely beaten. . Englishmen hate anything that 
looks like a lack of pluck on the part of their 
politicians, and the Conservative stampede from 
Crewe is one of those significant instances which no 
amount of explanation ¢an excuse. 

In Parliament, owing to the Easter 
recess and other causes, comparatively 
little has occurred of interest. The 
Budget; to which T have already re- 
ferred, left-taxation where it was, recorded a national 
revenue of £103,360,000, an estimated expenditure 
at ‘£101;791,000, leaving an estimated surplus of 
£1,569;000. Of this, half a million is to be added 
to thé Navy 4Estimates, £200,000: to: the South 
Africam*garrison, £366,000 to the Post Office, while 
the! Scotch Education, Irish Technical Education, 
together with the cost of the Jubilee, will wipe up 
the remaining half million. The National Debt was 
reduced last year by more than seven and a half 
millions. The realised surplus last year was close 
upon three and a half millions. 

Mr. Gerald Balfour, who at the present 


T 
Budget. 


#3 «4 rd moment has the distinction of being 
Agriculture almost as much abused by the land- 
"Serll lords of Ireland as his brother was by 


the Nationalists, brought in on the 
12th inst. his Bill establishing a Board of Agricul. 
ture for Ireland. But, unfortunately, it fails in 
providing for the establishment of local bodies, the 
creation and federation of which were vital features 
of the’ scheme as recommended by the Recess 
Committee. The Bill is good so far as it goes. By 
it the new Board is only to have £150,000 a year at 
its disposal. There is no popular element in its 
constitution, but regulations are laid down for the 
formation of a consultative council, and the Board is 
permitted to co-operate with, or aid, any public body 
as defined by this Act as carrying into effect its 
purposes. Unfortunately, as the measure is one 
which only concerns the well-being of the people 
without provoking any party fight, it has attracted 
comparatively little attention. 
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Just as we were going to press last 

ad month appeared the letter which Lord 

Government (George Hamilton, as Secretary for 

tae eas India, addressed to the Indian Govern- 

ment, with proposals which it is hoped 

will diminish the prevalence of venereal disease among 

the British troops serving in the East. The import- 

ance of this despatch lies chiefly in the first part of 
the eleventh clause, which runs as follows :— 


Your Excellency will, I am confident, concur with Her 
Majesty’s Government that in any measures which may be 
adopted there must be nothing that can be represented as an 
encouragement of vice. There must be no provision of women 
for the use of soldiers by any authority, civil or military. 
There must be no registration of prostitutes other than that 
which is, or should be, enforced for all inhabitants of canton- 
ments, and no granting of licenses to practise prostitution. 
There must be no compulsory and periodical examination of 
women. Prostitutes must not be allowed to reside in regi- 
mental bazars, or to accompany regiments on the march, 


The despatch then goes on to say that, subject to 
these restrictions, the same rule should be applied to 
venereal <lisease as to cholera, smallpox, diphtheria, or 
typhoid fever :— 

There will be no obligation on women to attend hospital, 
but as an alternative to doing so they will be required to leave 
the cantonment, and rightly so, as an almost certain cause of 
disease to others. Her Majesty’s Government also approve of 
the suggestion made by the Army Sanitary Committee as to 
the employment of female hospital assistants under the direc- 
tion of the medical officer in the examination and treatment of 
women. 


Memorandums and memorials, depre- 


~~ cating even this minimised concession 
of the 
Repealers. to the clamour of the doctors and the 


officers, have been drawn up by the 
British Committee of the Federation for the Aboli- 
tion of the State Regulation of Vice, and can be 
obtained of the Secretary, 17, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, London. Mrs. Butler, who is once more in 
this country, has written a letter in which she com- 
plains that the door is left wide open by the Govern 
ment proposals for the easy and speedy reintroduc- 
tion of the whole system of regulated vice in one 
form or another. She warns her friends against the 
tendency to accept the Government proposals as a 
compromise in the hope that some mixture of good 
among the evil may tend towards thé amelioration 
of the existing state of things. The abolitionists 
agree with the regulationists in scouting the idea 
that Lord George Hamilton’s proposals will in the 
least diminish the extent or virulence of the disease, 
and they conclude their criticisms by submitting 
that — 


the only statesmanlike attitude—the only one that offers a 
hope of permanently lessening the deplorable physical effects 
of debauchery—is that of making well-devised, continuous, 
and resolute efforts to remove temptations to that debauchery, 
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to apply disciplinary provisions and restraints to check disease 
and discourage vice, and to place the soldier in an environment 
tending to develop his best physical, moral, intellectual and 
religious faculties. 


Of course, in discussing this question 


To Friends . 

of and many others that might be named 
Woman’s that are like unto it, Parliament 
Suffrage. 


as at present constituted does not 
possess the moral authority which would natu- 
rally belong to an Assembly representing and 
elected by the whole 
electorate from which one half of the people 
strictly excluded. The House 


nation, and not by an 
are 


has 


of Commons 


already recognised this by reading the Woman's 
Suffrage Bill a second time. 


What remains for it now 
to do is 
carry that Bill 
through this 
Session. The 
majority is 
large enough if 
it isdetermined 


to 


enough tomake 
memorable this 
record year by 


passing _ this 
enfranchising 
Bill through all 
its stages. No 
greater com- 
pliment could 


be paid to the 
increase of the 





; ae reputation of 
THE LATE LORD PLUNKET. P 
women tor 
Archbishop of Dublin. mh 
political capa- 


(Photograph by Chancellor, Dublin.) city, white: t 
due so largely 
to the example of the Queen, than by taking such 
astep. It is a matter of very general regret that 
a handful of members who profess to be very 
zealous friends of the of 
are directly playing into the hands of its worst 


enfranchisement women 
enemies by putting down various amendments in 
Committee by which, they maintain, they hope to 
Bill a effective of en- 
They may be right or they may be 
They are certainly wrong 


make the more measure 
franchisement. 
wrong in that contention. 
in destroying the Bill in order to satisfy their abstract 
theories as to the best shape which such a measure 
should take. What every one ought to do who has 
the enfranchisement of women really at heart, is to 


abandon all notion of altering the Bill by one jot or 


42° 


one tittle, and concentrate all his energies upon the 
task of carrying it through all its stages in the House 
of Commons this year. If, as is probable, it would 
then be rejected by the House of Lords, lay the 
responsibility for its defeat upon the peers, not upon 


the Mrs. Elmy 


Wrives :- 


representatives of the people. 


A fortnight before the Married Women’s Property Act of 
1882 received the Royal assent, the Minister who had charge 
of the Bill in the House of Commons wrote to me that not 
even by a miracle could the Bill become law that Session. 
Yet it did become law; and if the same effort be put forth now 
to secure our day, June 23rd, to us, we shall win that day, and 
possibly carry the Bill into law during the present Session. 
Let those who wish to pray, pray; but let everybody work. 

The 


Teachers’ 
Parliament. 


of the 
impor- 


One 
most 
tant 
of the year— 
the 
Conference of 
the National 
Union of 


was 


meetings 


Annual 


Teachers- 
held at 
sea last month. 
The 


Ings» 


Swan- 


proceed- 

opened 
with a graceful 
compliment by 
the retiring 
President, Mr. 
Macnamara, to 





COLONEL JOHN HAY. 


New United States Ambassador to Great Britain. 


the educati ynal ‘Photograph by Gudcan, Cleveland.) 


zeal of the 
Welsh. Englishmen spend one-half and the Scotch 


one-quarter of their drink money in education, while 
in Wales the whole of it is spent on education. The 
Welsh spend seven times as much from the local rates 
on intermediate education as the English. The Pre- 
sidential address of the President, Mr. Addiscott, was 
chiefly devoted to a provision for making compulsory 
education really compulsory. Of every one hundred 
places provided for scholars in the United Kingdom, 
twenty-seven are empty, and 18 per cent. of the 
scholars who ought to be there are absent every day. 
Mr. Addiscott made eight proposals, which I cannot 
but which indicate undoubtedly the 


Note 


that, closely connected with the proposed remedies, Mr. 


diseuss here, 


serious need for action there is in this matter. 
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Addiscott insisted upon the immense importance of 
promoting the supply of good literature. He said that 
évery earnest teacher would like to see the Union take 
a more prominent part than it did at present in the 
supply of good reading,.to counteract the vicious 
and insidious poison which in the poorer districts of 
our large towns is flaunted temptingly in the eyes of 
the children who had been taught to read. Note 
also that the Union passed a resolution in favour of 
corporal punishment. . At present prohibitory regu- 
lations, by fostering a spirit of defiance, make the 
schools unworkable, and ultimately increase the 
amount of flogging which it is desired to minimise. 
Although the majority in favour of 


Re on the present Ministry’ in New Zealand 
Policy was diminished by the last General 
in 


N Election, the Government continues 
ew Zealand. ‘ 
in office, and, according to the speech 
delivered by Mr. Seddon, the Prime Minister, on his 
recent visit to Melbourne, the results of the new 
departure have justified the sanguine expectations of 
its promoters. For years, he said, he had been able 
to show a surplus of income over expenditure rang- 
ing from £50,000 to £500,000, and the present year, 
he believed, would be the best of the whole series. 
The compulsory conciliation and arbitration law, 
Mr. Seddon reckons, has averted at least four strikes, 
and saved the colony something like one million pounds 
sterling. Mr. Seddon believes in a “ white Australia,” 
and would keep out by Act of Parliament, andyif 
necessary, by the logic of gunboats, the “cheap” 
races of the world from these colonies. As Mr. 
Seddon seems to include the Germans as one of the 
“cheap” races, there would seem to be some 
trouble ahead for this most enterprising of all our 
colonies. : 


It is somewhat startling to learn by 


To ae 
‘Australia. the last number of the Australasian 

by Review of Reviews that our fellow- 
Siberia. 


subjects at the Antipodes-are already 
discussing whether or not they should send their 
mails to England across Siberia. Mr. Fitchett 
says :—. 

The great Siberian railway which is steadily creeping east- 
ward from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok may have important 
results for these colonies. The line is to be completed by 
A.D. 1901,.and when finished it w.ll give an unbroken stretch 
of iron road from Ostend to Vladivostok of 8,869 miles, and it 
will be at'least pdssible to cover that distance in three hundred 
hours. . At present, from London to Japan vid Canada takes 
twenty-eight days; by the new route Japan will be brought 
within fourteen days’ mail distance of London, against twenty- 
eight days vid Canada and thirty-eight’ days vid the Suez 
Canal. If the Australian mails come by this line a fast train 
will carry them from the North Sea to the Sea of Japan in 
fourteen days, and a fast steamer will carry them to Australia 
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» in another ten days. It is possible, that is, to save ten days 
in mail distance vid Siberia. The P. and O. and Orient lines 

’ mubt:find out how to save-at least five days in the mail transit 

,if they are to hold their own against the possible ten days’ 
saving vid Siberia. 


The election of mayors for American 


The *,¢ “en . . 
Sagered cities 1s a more important thing than 
Elections the election of most of the Governors 
in a ‘4, Ties 4, 
siaeaten, - the States. The United States, so 


far as politics and. civilisation is con- 
cerned, tends to become more and more an aggrega- 
tion of a dozen great cities, and the tendency of the 
time is to vest their mayors with more and more 
autocratic authority. In Chicago, the son of Carter 
Harrison, who was assassinated during the World’s 
Fair in 1893, has been elected by 142,000 votes 
against 138,000 which were scattered over three 
candidates, of whom the only notable one is Alder- 
man Haslan, who stood as a candidate opposed to 
the various monopolies of service which batten upon 
the great city of the West. A curious thing ts that 
. Mr. Sears, the regular Republican candidate, only 
polled 57,000 votes. 
Detroit was rejected. 


Mayor Pingree’s nominee for 

Detroit is faithful to Pingree, 
but it does not carry its devotion far enough to allow 
him to nominate his successor. The successful mayor 
will, however, be faithful to Mr. Pingree’s policy of 
municipal reform, which has the three cent tram 
fare as its corner-stone. 


Mr. Samuel Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, is 

A another notable mayor, of whom more 

— will be heard hereafter. He intimated 

his election to a friend by the graphic 

announcement that he was elected “in spite of six 

hundred saloons, the Traction Company, and the 

Devil.” Mr. H. D. Lloyd, of Chicago, the author of 

the standard work on the Standard Oil Trust, 

writes meas follows concerning this new Mayor of 
Toledo :— 


I want to tell you about a new Pingree—Mr. Samuel M. 
Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, who is now running for mayor of that 
city. He was forced into the canvass against his will by. the 
convention which stampeded away from the old politicians and 
insisted upon naming a man of the people. Mr. Jones is @ 
successful manufacturer—strange to say, in the oil business, 
where a little monopoly of his own in the shape of a patent 
has saved him from destruction at the hands of the all- 
devouring monster of that region. He has’ posted in his 
factory. as the sole rule for the guidance of his employés, 
the golden rule; ‘and he lives up to it himself to the 
utmost possible limit. He disregards the market rate of 
wages in the payment of his men, divides profits with them, 
gives them all sorts of pleasures and entertainments, tries to 
get them to-join the unions. He is a close reader of Ruskin, 
Mazzini, and Christ, and believes it to be his duty to practice 
what they preach. His politics, economics, and ethics are all 
summed up in his favourite word, “ Brotherhood.” ‘Ine cor- 
porations hate him and are doing everything they can against 
him; but he is running like wildfire. He is, in fact, “a dan- 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


gerous man,” in the best sense of the word, and it will pay you 
to keep your eyeon him. He might make a good vice-presi- 
dent for your presidential candidate, Pingree. 


There seems to be trouble brewing in 
the Sandwich Islands between Japan 
and the United States, both of whom 
disclaim any desire to annex Hawaii, 
but may find themselves at logger- 
heads by the intrigues and annexationist aspirations 
Japanese emigrants have been 
at such a 


The 
United States 
and 
the Sandwich 
Islands. 


of their citizens. 
pouring into Hawaii for some time past 
rate that the local government took alarm. Dr. Shaw 


Says :— 

The Hawaiian government has refused to admit some large 
bodies of colonists, and the Japanese steamers which brought 
them have been compelled to take them back. This has led 
to the dispatch of two Japanese warships to Honolulu; and 
Mr. McKinley’s administration has on its part sent one of our 
largest cruisers, the Philudelphia, from the California coast to 
represent us at Hawaii. Annexation to the United States is 
the solution of all their troubles that the leading spirits in tlie 
Hawaiian Islands earnestly hope for. A statesmanship et 
Washington unable to devise some reasonable scheme for the 
annexation and subsequent administration of the Sandwich 
Islands, wou'd seem to us to be a very barren, unimaginative 
and inadequate sort of statesmanship,—-quite unequal to the 
kind of problems that all other countries have to face at this 
end of the nineteenth century. It is a great mistake to 
assume that our country has no more history to make, and that 
acquisitions, developments, and bold projects belong wholly to 
the past, while henceforth we must fossilize. Weneed a broad 
and masculine quality of statesmanship at Washington, which 
will disregard the timid plaints of those critics who are for 
ever opposed to anything that invelves a decisive attitude on 
the part of our government. 

It is extremely satisfactory to know that 


— for our American friends have at last dis- 
s 3 re Was Yay shataver 
Fer Seal. covered that there was no need whatever 


to have troubled the world with an arbi- 
tration on the subject of the preservation of the fur seals 
of Behring Sea. ‘Iwo things are necessary to be done. 
First, to prohibit Americans from poaching, for most of 
the destruction to the seals lies at the door of the 
American sealers who hail from San Francisco, and 
secondly, to take certain obvious and simple precautions 
which would render deep sealing entirely unprofitable. 
All that is necessary to be done, according to President 
Jordan, who made investigations on the subject with 
scientific aid, is to round up the adult male seals 
in a three hundred acre body of salt water which 
could be surrounded with three miles of fencing, 
and to brand all the female fur seals by a series of 
bars across the skin of the back, so as to deprive 
their skins of any market value. By this simple 
method it will be possible to preserve the fur seal herd 
from extinction. Dr. Shaw, in the Americun Review of 
Reviews, says this suggestion of President Jordan’s “ is 
sound and wise. It is greatly to be regretted that it had 
not been thought of years before we were so unwise as 
to permit the question of the slaughter. of our own 
seals to be made the subject of arbitration with Great 


Britain,” 
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That expression of regret is nowhere 
What more heartily echoed than in this country. 
the Americans ‘1, think of the number of articles that 
might do. : , ‘ 
have been written by irate editors threaten- 
ing war and ull manner of pains and penalties against 
poor unfortunate John Bull, and all the while, as it is now 
admitted, the chief mischief has been done by American 
sealers themselves; and all possibility of the extermina- 
tion of the herd could have been prevented by the simple 
process of railing in a three hundred acre pond and 
annually sorting over 100,000 seal pups. The power to 
take these precautions rests solely in the hands of the 
Americans who own the islands where the seals resort 
for breeding. It is satisfactory, indeed, that so simple a 
method should have been discovered by which the seal 
can be preserved, American «mour propre conciliated, 
and the continuance of the fur seal guaranteed. For, 
according to Mr. Bayard, with whom I talked over the 
subject some time ago, the chief profit that is made on 
the skin of the fur seal is not made ty its captors, but 
by those who dress the skin, persons who, curiously 
enough, are nearly all resident in the East of London. 


Professor D. S. Jordan and Mr. G. A. 


What mes ital < Yocretary of 
Polnate Seales Clark, the Chi f and Secretary of the 
Means. Behring Sea Commission of the United 


States for 1896, combine to contribute to 
the Forum for April one of the most interesting and 
curious studies in natural history that appear in any 
of the current magazines. Mr. Jordan and Mr. Clark are 
very emphatic as to the necessity for stopping the pelagic 
sealing. Telagic sealing is the term for killing seals as 
they lie sleeping on the surface of the water. When seals 
are sleeping at sca, it is impossible even for the acutest 
observer to discriminate between the males and females; 
the consequence is that they kill any seal, and as the great 
majority are females, the herds are being exterminated. 
The female seal goes out to sea to feed, leaving her pup 
at home, and hence the killing of a female seal usualiy 
results in the starvation to death of her offspring. 

Something must be dove, therefore, if the 


— seals are not to be exterminated. The 
Done? writers say :— 


The regulations “ for the protection and pre- 
servation” of the fur seal adopted by the Paris Tribunal have 
failed of their object. In the destruction of the fur seal 
rookeries of the Antarctic, as well as those of the Kuril 
Islands and Bering Sea, “* American enterprise” has taken a 
leading part. It would be well for us to lead the way in 
stopping pelagic scaling by restraining our own citizens, with- 
out waiting for the action of other nations. We can ask for 
protection witl: better grace when we have accorded unasked 
protection to others. The moral strength of the American 
contention has been lost through the fact that we have shame- 
lessly allowed American vessels to prey on our own herd and 
that of friendly Russia. If we fail to secure a remedy through 
mutual agreement with Great Britain we can ourselves destroy 
pelagic sealing by branding the females and herding the males 
during August. Experiments carried on by us show that the 
female pups can be branded so as to destroy the value of the 
skin without injury to the animal. This is a safe and 
effective method, and should be tried if it should be impossible 
to secure fair play. 
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. New Roumanian Cabinet under M. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


April 1. Lord George Hamilton’s address to the 


Indian Government on the health of the 
British troops in India published. 
Conference between the Kngineer Employers’ 


Association and the Amalgamated Society of 


Engineers opened at Westminster. 

M. Hanotaux and the Comte de Mun elected 
members of the French Acalemy. 

Dingley Tariff Bill passed by the Washington 
House of Representatives. 

Andrew D. White appointed United States 
Ambassador to Germany. 

Lieutenant Eloff returned to Krugersdorp to 
surrender his command of the police. 

Colonel Rhodes and Sir John Willoughby 
examined by the South Af.ican Committee. 

The Cape Parliament opened. 

Austrian Badeni Ministry resigned. 

Bishop Nikephorus appe.led t» Christian Europe 
for assistance in Creie. 

Scheme for the autonomy of Crete agreed t> by 
the Ambassadors. 

British Abyssinian Mission received by Ras 
Makounen at Harar. 


. University boat race won by Oxford. 


Quarrymen at Bethesda agaiu declared work 
could not be accepted uuder the terms offere 1. 

Mr. Rhodes left London for Cape Town. 

Fighting continued three hours at Canea. 

M. Hanotaux mae a statement in the Chamber 
concerning the Powers in Crete. 

Dr. Nansen decorated by the German Emperor 
with the great Gold Medal for Science and 
Art. 

Rich gold deposits reported found in the tribu- 
taries of the Yukon. 


. The Powers informed the Turkish and Greek 


Governments that an aggressor on the Thessa- 
lian frontier would be held responsible, but 
would not be allowed any advantage from the 
action. 

Bechuanaland village of Gamasep taken by 
British force. 

Sir John Willoughby questioned by the South 
African Committee. 

Parliamentary Paper on Slavery in Zauzibar and 
Pemba issued. 

Mr. H. Wilde, President Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, announced to have 
given to the French Academy a sum for Inter- 
national Science Prizes. 

Letter of Confidence from the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to Count Badeni published in Vienna. 

Special Session of the New Zealand Parliament 
convened to arrange for proper representation 
at the London Celebration of the Queen’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee. 


7. Text of Women’s Address to the Queen pub- 


lished. 

Roumanian Cabivet resigned 

United States Congress voted 200,000 dollars for 
the Mississippi flood sufferers. 

Deputation from Lancashire waited upon Sir 
Courtenay Boyle urging certain alterations in 
the Patent Laws, 

Dr. Lueger elected Burgomaster of Vienna. 

Dr. Jameson further examined by the South 
African Committee. 

A vessel to carry food to the Indian sufferers 
secured by the United States Government. ~ 

Greek Irregulars under the Ethnike Hetaira 
gave battle to the Turks near Metsoro. 

Memorial to Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant 
unveiled at Chelsea by the Duke of Cambridge. 

Police discovered a Band of Conspirators in the 
St. Petersburg House of a Russian Prince. 


. Demonstration held in Hyde Park to demand an 


Appeal to the Country on the Cretan Question. 
Free Library Foundation -stone laid at Edmonton 
by Mrs, Humphry Ward. 
Demeter 
Sturdza formed. 


. The Treasury ordered a complete set of Chal- 


lenger Reports sent to Dr. Nansen. 

Edward Ridley, Q.C., appointed Judge of the 
High Court. 

Relief Works supported 2,853,000 persons in 
India. 





20. 


21. 


26. 


98 


29. 


i 


. Johanvesburg Stax reappeared in accordance 


with the decision of the ‘Transvaal High Court 
The Guiana Boundary Agreement with Brazil 
announced in the French Chamber. 


. Sir A. Milner left England for South Africa. 
:. Indian Plague reported abating. 


Disturbance caused by Cotton Mill Strikers in 
St. Petersburg. 

Annual Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers opened at Cardiff. 

Annual Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party opened by Mr. J. Keir Hardie. 

Bechuanaland Natives at Langeberg driven into 
the mountains by the soldiers. 

A New Association of Independent Nationalists 
formed in Dublin. 

The Proposal favouring Land Nationalisation 
defeated in the Australian Federal Convention 
by 21 to 13 votes. 

Mr. Rhodes presented with an Address of 
Welcome at Cape Town. 

In the Nova Scotia Elections Liberals showed a 
great Majerity. 

The American Ambassador, Colonel John Hay, 
arrived at Southampton. 

Armenian Refugees in Alexandria appealed to 
the Armenian Relief Committee for Aid. 

Commander Holland reproved by the Indian 
Government for the loss of the Warren 
Hastings. 

Emperor William met in Vienna by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 

Special Tax on Polish property abolished in 
nine provinces by Russian Imperial order. 

Mexican Seuate ratified the ‘I'reaty with Great 
Britain regarding the boundary between 
British Honduras and Mexico. 


22, The Irish Financial Retorm League formed in 


Dublin. 

King Humbert’s life attempted by a workman. 

The Cape Assembly discussed the best means 
of maintaining Peace. 

English Squadron arrived in Delagoa Bay. 

Deplorable financial condition of Cambridge 
University set forth by the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

Discussion of a Preferential Tariff Bill opened in 
the Dominion Parliament. 

Dr. Peters tried in Berlin and dismissed from 
the Colonjal Service. 

Blue Book on South Africa published. 

A daughter born to the Priucess of York. 

King of Sweden requested aid of Canadians on 
behalf of Professor Andrée and his staff, 
should their balloon arrive in the Dominion 
on their voyage to the North Pole. 

Exhibition of samples of foreign goods which 
are replacing British manufactures opened at 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Baptist Union passed Resolutions declaring the 
policy of this country should be to emanci- 
pate all Christian people from the power of 
the Turk. 

First-class Coach wrecked on the Metropolitan 
Railway by an explosion. 

Monument at General U.S. Grant’s Tomb un- 
veiled with National Honours at Riverside, 
near New York City. 

The charge against Lieutenant Eloff dismissed. 

Chinese Government decided to establish a 
Naval Station at Kiao-Chaw near the Gulf of 
Chi-li. 


. The Emperor Francis Joseph received in St. 


Fetorsburg by the Tsar. 

Mr. Du Toit’s Peace Motion (Amended) passed 
by the Cape Assembly by 41 to 32. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre opened by Mr. Beerbohm 


Tree. 

The British Empire League in Canada voted a 
resolution urging a system of Prefereutial 
Trade within the Empire. 

Herr Bebel in the Reichstag demanded the 
criminal prosecution of Dr. Peters. 

Commercial Treaty between Germany and the 
Orange Free State signed at Berlin. 

Heroes of the Drummond Castle Disaster at 
Molene and Camaret received medals from 
Queen Victoria. 

The Princess of Wales addressed a letter to the 
Lord Mayor, urging that the poorest people 
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of London be given a share in the Jubilee 
Celebration. 


30. Mr, Chamberlain and Dr. Harris questioned by 


16. 


20. 


20. 


the South African Committee. 

Mansion House Indian Famine Fund amounted 
to £508,800. 

Convention of Irish Landowners deminded an 
inquiry into the proceedings of the Land Com. 
Mission, 

Mr. Merriman in the Cape Parliament movel a 
vote of want of confidence in the. Ministry. 
Motion negatived by the Speaker’s casting 
vote, y 

Mr. Passmore Edwaris’s offer of a Home for an 
Actors’ Orphanage discussed at the Criterion 
Theatre. 


GRECO-TURKISH WAR. 

Fighting began at Karya. 

Several English Nurses left Charing Cross for 
Greece at the request of the Crown Princess of 
Greece. 

Severe fighting occurred between the Turkish 
and Greek Troops near Nezero. 


7. Sultan declared war had broken out in Mace- 


donia. 
Battle of Maluna Pass began. 
Battle waged at Karya. 


3. Turks victorious at Maluna Pass, and Greeks 


driven back into the Plain of Larissa. 
Hafiz Pasha kille| in the Battle of Maluna Pass. 
Arta shelled by the Turks. 


- Greeks captured Blockhouse of Prophetis Elias 


near Turnavo 

Greeks under Colone! Mastrapas defeated at 
Gritzovali. 

Sultan promised to grant Berats to five more 
Bulgarian Bishops. 

Greek Government requested the Powers to 
withdraw from Crete, and in a Note to the 
Porte throws the responsibility for the war 
upon Turkey. 

Greek Government sent a Note to the Powers 
setting forth her adhesion to the Military Law 
of Nations. 

Advance upon Turnavo begun by the Turks. 

Greek Fleet bombarded Prevesa.. 

Greek Minister left Constantinople. 

The Porte requested the withdrawal of Greek 
Consuls from Bulgaria; and demanded all 
Greeks expelled from Egypt. ce 

Turks attempte 1 to take Arta Bridge. 


. Greek Fleet bombarded Platamona. 


Imareh captured by the Greeks, 

Turks defeated at Salagora. 

Fighting continued before Turnavo. 
Turks abandoned their position at Arta. 
Izzet Bey reported under arrest. 


2. Greek commercial vessels ordered to leave all 


Ottoman waters. 

Fighting at Mati continued. 

Fighting at Reveni, Velemisti, and Asproklissia. 

Provisions of the Turks burned at Katerina, 
Litochori and Leptokarya. 

Greeks abandoned Kritiri and 
Larissa. 

The Crown Prince and Prince Nicolas under fire 
in the Battle of Mati. 

Turks evacuated Nezero. 

General Ricciotti Garibaldi arrived in Athens. 

After twelve hours of hard fighting Greeks 
under Colonel Koumodoro defeated at the 
Pentepigadi Pass in Epirus. 

Ambassadors met at Constantinople to confer on 
the expulsion of the Greeks. 

Bulgaria refused to sever her relations with 
Greece. 

Ghazi Osman Pasha appointed Chief Com- 
mander and sent to the Front. 

Edhem Pasha instructed to command the Army 
in the East, and Saadeddin Pasha that in the 
West. 

Hagio Saranta greatly damaged by Greek Fleet. 

Murto and Katerina bombarded by the Greeks. 

Fighting at Mati continued. 

Greek Commander in the Epirus, Colonel Manos, 
made Strevina Headquarters. 

Greeks routed at the village of Deliler retreated 
to Larissa. 


retreated to 
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23. Turks abandoned the stronghold of Pentepi- 
gadi—Reported to have kilied and mutilated 
the Greek wounded. 

24, Greek Chamber called, but a quorum failed to 
respond. 

Greeks spiked their guns and evacuated Larissa, 
retreating panic-stricken to Phersala. 

Nicopolis bombarded by the Greek Squadron. 

Albanian Troops mutinied at Janina. 

Announced that Osman Pasha is sent to the 
Frontier as Inspector-General. 

25. Pentepigadi re-captured by the Turks. 

Ghazi Osman Pasha re-alled by the Sultan. 

Six Turkish Commanders decorated with the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Osm wnieh. 
Osman Pasha passed through Salonika en route 

to the Frontier. 
Intense excitement prevailed in Athens. 
Director-(ieneral of Ottoman Telegraphs estab- 
lished an oversight of all telegrams. 
Larissa occupied by the ‘Turks. 

26. All officers of the Staff of the Crown Prince 

recalled 

Colonel Smolenski appointed Chief of the Crown 
Prince’s Staff. 

The Censorship of Telegrams dispensed with in 
Crete. 

Expulsion of the Greeks postponed. 

Volo surrendered to the Turks. 

27. Turks repulsed at Velestin». 

Edhem Pasha took formal possession of Larissa. 

28, Quorum again wanting in the Greek Chamber. 

Anglo-Armenian Association invited to coifer 
with the Sultan regarding Armenian Reforms. 

29. M. Delyanni refused to resign, aud was therefore 
dismissed by the King of Greece. 

M. Ralli appointed Prime Minister of Greece. 

Zarkos oc-upied by the Turks, 

Admirals decided Greek inhabitants in Crete 
should be covsidered under their protection. 

Greeks defeated in Epirus and retreated to Arta. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDs. 

April 1. First Reading of the Military Lands Act 
(1892) Amendment Bill. 

2. Clauses 1, 2 and 3 of the Voluntary Schools Bill 
agreed to. After further discussion and a 
protest by Lord Kimberley, the Bill was 
reported without Amendment. 

5. Second Reading of the Preferential Payments in 
Bankruptcy Act (1888) Amendmeut Bill, and 
the Military Works ( Money) Bill. 

. Third Readiag of the Voluntary Schoo!s Bill. 

6. Third Reading of the Military Works (Money) 
Bill, and the Military Lands Act (1s92 
Amendment Bill. 

®. Royal Assent given by Commission to the 

Voluntary Schools Bill. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

April a. AI. Curzon, in reply to Mr. Morley’s ques- 
tions, de. ‘ed the Turks, under cover of British 
guns, attacked the Cretans. 

Mr. Balfour stated@ Pi)| for establishing a Board 
of Agriculture in Irelaod would probably be 
introduced on April 13th. 

Motion made by Mr. MacNeill end seconded by 
Mr. Lewis for the adjournment\of the Hous 
to call attention to the absence frork the country 
of the Prime Minister and Secretar). of State 
for Foreign Affairs negatived. 

rhird Reading of the Military Works Bill: 

After lengthy discussion, the Kingstown Harly, ir 
Bill withdrawn. \ 

2. Sir C, Dilke called attention to the situation in 
the Congo State. Discussion by Mr. Curzon, 
Mr. Dillou and others. 

Affairs in Crete and [reland discussed. 

5. The Eastern situation discussed by Mr. Curzon, 
Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Morley and others. 

In Committee, to discuss an increased grant for 
Elemevtary Education in England and Wales, 
Sir J. Gorst moved a Resolution to bring in a 
Bill to amend the 97th Section of the Kle- 
mentary Education Act of 1870. Resolution 
agreed to. 

Third Reading of the Quarter Sessions Jurors 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Payment for the Public Offices (Whitehall) Site 
agreed to. 

6. Sir W. Harcourt asked that a day be assigned 
for the discussion of the Address to the Crown 
of which he had giveu notice. Mr. Balfour 
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held the Motion dii not contain a censure of 
the methods of the Goverument. 

6. Mr. Seton-Karr moved a resolution setting forth 
that in the opinion of this House the depen- 
dence of the United King lom on Foreign im- 


ports called for serivus attention. Resolution 
agreed to. 
7. Motion for the Second Reading of the Agricul- 





tural Produce (Marks) Bill, after some dis- 
cussion, carried by 160 to 91 votes. 

8. The Berriew School Bill referrei two the Standing 
Committee on Law. 

Second Reading of the:Law of Evidence (Crimi- 
nal Cases) Bill. 

9. Mr. Curzon state], in reply to query, that the 
withdrawal of the Turkish troops ha | uot bee. 
demande | by the Powers. 

Various Votes fur the Civil Service Estimates 
agree to. 

2. Mr. Balfour moved the adjournment of the House 
until April 26th. 

Discussion of the Eastern Situation by Mr. 
Curzon, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Balfour, and 
others. 

Mr. Labouchere moved a verbal ameniment, 
which was negative! by 210 to 49. 

Motion for adjournment agree | to 

26. Mr. Balfour questione! on the Blockale of Crete 
and the neutrality of Great Britain in Greece. 

Second Reading of the Elementary Kelucation 
Act (1870) Amendment Bill. 

27. Mr. Curzon said no decision as to the with lrawal 
of Turkish Troops from Crete hat beeu reache | 
by the Powers, who desire the [sland to be 
neutral. 

Mr. J. H. Johnstone moved that a Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the grievances of 
certain officers in the Indian Army regarding 
Colonels’ allowances. After some discussion, 
negatived by 174 to 55. 

Sir Howard Vincent moved a Resolution favour- 
ing a toll on all foreign manufactured goods. 
Mr. Balfour oppose! and the motion was 
withdrawn. 

28. Second Reading of the Service Franchise Bill. 

Blundell Maple movel the Second 

teading of the School Boari for London 

(Elections) Bill, 

Sir J. Lubbock moved the Bill b* read on that 
day six mouths. Afier discussion the latter 
motion carried by 127 to 80. 





29. In Committee of Ways and Means the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer made the Budget 
statement. 
Sir W.. Harcourt remarked on the recent 
** Peace”’ discussion in the Cape Assembly. 
Mr. Chamberlain repliel in defence of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Balfour explained the sending of troops to 
Cape Colony. 

Resolution touching the Income Tax agreed to. 


30. Civil Service Estimates considered in Committee 


of Supply. 


c 
SPEECHES. 

Mr. George Curzon, at Southport, on the 

vastern Situation. 

The Bishop of London, at the Mansion House, 
on the Study of a Country. 

Dr. Nansen, before the Berlin Geographical 
Society, on his Arctic Journey. 

6. The Archbishop of Canterbury, at Church 
House, on Public Opinion aud Church 
History. 

7. The Lord Chancellor, at Portsmouth, on Policy 
of the Government in regard to Eastern 
Affairs and the Education Question. 

~':. John Morley, Sir C. Dilke, and Mr. Arnold 
Fo ster, at Westminster Town Hall, supported 
a re olution protesting against the unjust 
meast..s of Europe in the treatment of 
aborigh,. :. 

Lord Hopetx- President cf the Institution of 
Naval Architests, at the Society of Arts, on 
Recent Wa'shig®, Mr. A. J. Durston on the 
Recent Trials of\ the Powerful and the 
Terrible, and Rearty,\miral FitzGerald on 
Water-tube Boilers in ships. 

Lord George Hamilton, at NO&®,> 
Powers in Crete. ¥ 

Lord Carrington, at Leicester, on fit. Liberal 
Programme. 

8. Lord Kimberley, at the Café Monico, on the 
Attitude of the Government in the East. 


April 3. 










zyham, on the 


8. 


oJ. 


April 1. 


” 


6. 
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Lord C. Beresford, at the Institution of Nava! 
Architects, on the Fighting Value of Certain 
of the Older Ironclads if re-armed. 

Major C. B. Mayne, R.E., ou the Health of the 
Army in India. 

Sir W. Harcourt, before the Eighty Club, on the 
Present Government. 

Mr. Courtney, at Plymouth, on Chambers of 
Commerce and Parliament. 

Mr. Courtney, at Saitash, on the Education 
Bill 

Mr. W. H. Long, at Liverpool, and Sir Henry 
Fowler, at Wiilenhall, on the Eastern Policy 
of the Government. 

Sir W. Harcourt, at Abertillery, on the Foreign 
and Domestic Jl’olicy of the Preseut Govern- 
mett. 

Mr. Courtney, at the National Liberal Club, on 
the Financial Relations of Ireland and Great 
sritain. 

Sir E. Monson, at Brest, on the Charity and 
Kindness of the French in helping those 
wreckel in the Drummond Castle 

Mr. Asquith, at York, on England’s Policy in 
the East and in South Africa. 


OBITUARY. 


William Conyngham, Lord Plunket, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, 68. 

Thos. Hope M’ Lachlan, artist. 

General Edmund Roche, 80. 

Major George W. Bartram. 

Captain Henry Scott Simeon, 61. 

Herr Johannes Brahms, composer, 63. 

Lady Lascelles. 

Henry Erskine Allon, composer, 32. 

General Sir Wm. T. Hughes, K.C.B., 75. 

Colonel John G. Watts, L.S.C., 64. 

Henry A. O'Brien, Chief Magistrate, Singapore, 
43. 

General Sir George Malcolm, G.C.B., 79. 

Rev. Peter Hanseil, 9 . 

Rev. Sir Johu F. Halford, 67 

Dr. Heinrich von Stephau, Secretary of State, 
Serlin, 66. 

Lady Foley, one of the Queen's bridesm»ids, 

Com.-Geveral Randolph Routh, C.B.}:77. 

Dr. George Mursell (arrett, organist, 63. 

The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Daniel Voorhees, U.S. Senator, 70. 

G. W. Golfrey, .uthor. 

Colonel Gerald Milnes-Gaskell. 

Edward Drinker Cope, Ph. D., naturalist, 57. 

Sir Walter Eugéne de Souza, L.C.C., 50. 

Rev. James 8. Armstrong, Principal of the 
Home and Colonial Training College. 

Colonel Hugh P. Pearson, C.B., 58. 

Lord Charles Bru lenell-Bruce, 63 

sir Wm. Lawrence, ex-Lord Mayor of London, 
79. 

Rev. Wm. F. Cheeny, Norwich, 72. 

Major Frederick Powell, 60. 

Rev. William Harrison, Rector of Clovelly. 

Elizabeth, Dowager Duchess of Be Iford, a brides- 
maid of the Queen. 

Louis Pascal Casella, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 86. 

Sir Edward Newton, K.C.M.G., 64. 

Admiral Sir George W. Watson, K.C.B., 70. 

Norah, Dowager Lady Aberdare, daughter of 
the late General Sir W. F. P. Napier. 

Edward Fairfield, C.B., C.M.G., of the Colonial 
Office, 49. 

The Very Rev. Andrew F. 
Derry. 
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Smyly, Dean of 


Deatis ANNOUNCED, 
Rev. Wm. Ashton, London Missionary Soviety. 
Rev. Johu E. W. Rotton, D.D., LL.D. . 
r. S. R. D. Tremlett, $1. 
F irdar Mahomed Afzul Khan, 53. 
M. Paul Giffard, inventor, 60. 
M. Paul de Jouvencel, 30. 
wr-General James Williamson, 60. 
ljerico Stefani, historian. 
Dr. Maisonneuve, surgeon, 87, 
Grand Rabbi Lazare Wogue, author, 80. 
M. Soustre, French Senator, 76. 
W. E. L. Veale, Fleet paymaster, 71 
M. Léon Berardi, Director Independance Pelge, 
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Olivier de Penne, animal painter, 66. 

M. Paul Blouel, Architect to the Louvre, 50. 
Dr. Magitot, founder of French odontology. 
William Storr. 

Senor Enrique Perez 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


A SERIES OF STUDIES OF THE SOVEREIGN AND THE REIGN. 


es 


V.—THE QUEEN AS DOMESTIC EXEMPLAR. 


ER MAJESTY is a Queen, aye every inch a Queen. 
But before she was a Queen she was a woman. 
Her reign as Sovereign has been protracted 
beyond the longest reign of English monarchs; but her 
sixty years of sovereignty fall short of her seventy-eight 
yearsof womanhood. As sixty is to seventy-cight, so is— 
no, the rule-of-three does not apply. For there is no 
comparison. Victoria as wonan is so immeasurably 
more important to the majority of her subjects than 
Her Majesty the Queen and Empress, that no arith- 
metical comparison can express the difference. 

The reason is obvious. Among the four hundred 
million subjects of the Queen of Britain and Empress of 
India, there may be, perhaps—it is an outside allowance 
—four millions who have any adequate idea of the real 
everyday work of our Sovereign Lady the Queen. It is 
probably nearer the mark to say that only four hundred 
thousand persons, at the very utmost, have even an 
elementary conception of the part which she has played 
as Monarch in the modern State. Of those who really 
understand how dilig-nt and useful the Queen has been 
all these sixty years of her reign as Ruler and Sovereign, 
as inspirer of Imperial policies, aul as peacemaker aud 
general manager in last resort of all great controversies, 
it is doubtful whether there are four thousand all told. 
I have some means of gauging this by the bewildered 
amazenient and blank incredulous denials which have 
been evoked by the four preceding articles of this series. 
We never knew, say my readlers—we had no idea before 
that the Queen really counted for so much in the State. 
The evidence that she has inspirel great Colonial and 
Indian policies, that she has prevented wars and averted 
great crises—all these things, even after sixty years, are 
practically unknown to the vast majority of her subjects. 
To display the real workings of the Monarchy in the 
modern State, to unveil the secret influence of the 
Sovereign in our Democratic age, has been a veritable 
revelation to thousands—a revelation the authenticity of 
which even now is frankly questioned by many of those 
who ought to know better. But whi'e only four thousand, 
or at the outside four millions, appreciate the Queen as 
Sovereign, there is not one among all the four hundred 
millions who is not more or less qualified to appreciate 
the Woman who, for sixty years, has been the foremost 
figure in the greatest Empire in the world. 

We are all of woman born, and one half of us are born 
women. Every one of us worshipped a woman in the 
days when in earliest infancy mother was to us the sole 
Incarnation of all the Gods—the Love of Heaven come 
down to earth for our exclusive benefit. Of the moiety 
of the race who attain man’s estate, hardly one but has 
worshipped some other woman, and most of us mor: 
than one. As maiden, daughter, sister, bride, mother, 
aunt, grandmother and widow, there is none of us so 
utterly forlorn and orphaned by destiny but has at one 
time or another had practical personal experience of the 
Angel in the House. She has either fascinated us with 
her charm, ministered to us with her love, soothed us 
with her sympathy, awed us by her resignation, or if she 





has done none of these things she has in some miracu- 
lous fashion by her very failures and imperfections 
made more vivid and more adorable the ideal woman 
which she, alas! was not. Hence there is not one of us but 
fee!s that he is more or less competent to appreciate, to 
understand, or to criticise the Queen, regarded from the 
point of view of her womanhood. We all of us obey the 
poet’s injunction to the Prince Consort on his wedding- 
day, when she charged him by his poet mind :— 

Which not by glory or degree takes measure of mankind, 
Esteem that wedded hand less dear for sceptre than for ring, 
And hold her uncrowned womanhood to be the royal thing. 


Into affairs of State, t'e complexities of treaties, the 
mysteries of diplomacy and the intrigues of factions, 
the majority of people never enter. But we all have to 
live our lives and to make our homes, and it is because 
the Queen has lived her lif? and made her home for 
sixty years before the gaze of all her subjects who were 
doing the same thing in their cottages and villas, that she 
is known and love and revered throughout the world. 

Whatever may be said against Monarchy, this supreme 
service it renders t» socie'y. It substitutes for the 
person of a President, who may be soldier or politician, 
but who is always an individual and invariably a man, 
the spectacle of a Family, always composed of men and 
women, and sometimes, as in the present instance, pre- 
sided over bya woman. Everything that takes us out 
of ourselves and excites human sympathy for others 
makes for righteousness. Even the gossip of the village 
taproom and of the socicty paper is not without its uses. 
It links us with our kind, testifies to the reality of rela- 
tionship, makes us in a real sense our brother’s keeper, 
and helps us to realis2 that we are all neighbours one of 
another. Of all agencies devised by the ingenuity of 
man, nothing exceeds the Monarchy for stimulating 
interest in another family besides our own. The Royal 
Family is the only family besides our own into all the 
intimacies of which we are permitted to gaze. The 
naturalists who study bees in a glass hive find an absorb- 
ing interest even in the drones, providing they are under 
constant o'servation. In the Royal hive our Queen Bee 
lives always under glass. She is everybody’s neighbour. 
The prayer for the Queen and all the Royal Family is a 
constant renroof of the selfish, exclusive anxiety for our 
owa families which found such apt expression in the 
familiar litany of the North Country pitman :— 

O Lord, bless me and my wife, 
Our Jack and his wife, 

Us four, and no more, 

For His merey’s sake. Amen. 

The constant presence of the Family humanises all our 
life. Lovemiking forces its way into attention as a 
matter of equal importance with party intrigues, and an 
approaching confinement claims priority to Cabinet 
councils. Before the marriage altar, the cradle, and the 
bier all men are equal; and in the history of the Royal 
Family year is linked to year by one long round of 
marriages and christenings and funerals. A coronation 
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occurs once in a reign, and State pageants are rare, but 
the wifely duty, the maternal care, they intermit not by 
day or by night; and in the joys and the sorrows, the 
responsibilities and the temptations of domestic life, we 
all share and share alike. Hence the Queen as Domestic 
Exemplar is far more important than the Queen as 
Empire Builder, the Queen as Sovereign, or the Queen 
as Head of the Church. For the Family is the most 
universal of all Empires, the most important of all 
Kingdoms, and the original germ and cell of all Churches. 
And long after all the thunder peal of noisy war has died 
away and the fierce agitation of political crises has become 
but an object of antiquarian interest, the memory of 
Victoria the Wife, the Mother and the Widow will con- 
tinue to sustain and inspire innumerable families that 
are and that are yet to be. 


I—BRIDE. 


Queen Victoria may fairly challenge comparison with 
Queen Elizabeth in Statesmanship and in Sovereignty. 
But in this higher region into which we are now entering 
there isno comparison. Elizabeth, however brilliant her 
Court, however numerous and devoted her suitors, lived 
and reigned and died alone. Jealousy she knew, and 
love. But— 

Wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, 
was never hers. Unwedded she lived, childless she died, 
a splendid star, shining alone in the firmament, severed 
by that fact from the sacred communion of the joy and 
the sorrows, of the children of men. 

How. different it has been with Queen Victoria! In 
her own long life she has almost exhausted the sum of 
the experiences of womankind. She has never known 
the anguish of unrequited love—the madness of 
jealousy, or the stony despair that deadens the heart 
of the deserted wife. Her wifehood while it lasted 
Not to'many, only to the rare few, is 
given to realise such perfect blessedness as the Queen 
found in her marriage. Butto have it realised once, so 
completely and so ideally, in a family that lived under 
the fierce light beating upon the Throne has been 
as a benediction from the gods to all English-speaking 
men. What has been once may be again. The height 
which one wedded pair attained marks the level which 
the whole race may yet attain, and when that goal is 

ained, mankind will indeed stand near to the portals of 


aradise. In that perfect union of two in one we see the’ 


“bright consummate flower” of the race, and in its 
fragrance and in its beauty, in its radiance and its charm, 
even those less favoured may renew their withered hopes 
and re-illumine their flickering faith. For they solved the 
well-nigh insoluble problem of life, these two, between 
whom was such perfect sympathy and understanding, 
that, in their home, disputes were unknown, 


Nor jealousy 
Was understood, the injur’d lover’s hell. 


How was it done? What were the elements in this per- 
fect union? Courts, and especially the English Court 
from the time of Charles the Second downwards, are not 
pre-eminently calculated to be the forcing-house of marital 
felicity. The answers to these questions, if so be they 
can be answered truly, would be the most important con- 
tribution of the Record Reign to the science of the con- 
duct of life. 

There was love of course to begin with, and to end 
with. That is as obvious and as necessary as that there 
must be air to breathe. For love is the vital breath of true 
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marriage, without which it is only a desolate and barren 
wilderness in which groweth wormwood. But every one 
imagines they are in love before they marry. Nothing is 
so confidently believed in, so passionately asserted, in the 
first heyday of youthful emotion; but how often it 
takes to itself wings and flies away! Passionate pro- 
testations of intensity of feeling are no tests of love. 
There is only one test, and that is continuity, for every 
day brings its own test, and the more days the more 
tests. The love that lasts is the only love worth calling 
love; but in the nature of things no one can know if 
his or hers has the staying quality until it has stayed 
the course. Mere passion, born chiefly of sex attraction, 
is as evanescent as the flowers in spring. Without such 
florescence there would be no fruitage; but with many 
marriage is like an apple-tree, smothered in blossom in 
April, but with never an apple in September. Hence in 
seeking to discover why the Queen’s wedded life was so 
different from that of the majority of her subjects, while 
we must postulate love as a matter of course, we find 
the same postulate at the beginning of most marriages, 
even those which terminate unhappily; so that postulate 
helps us little in the object of our quest. 

We must look elsewhere for the clue to the secret. 
The circumstances of the marriage, examined as we 
would examine the environment of a particularly fine 
specimen of some rare plant, are conspicuous enough. 

First, they were almost exactly the same age. Secondly, 
they were married when very young. ‘The Queen as 
bride was just over, the bridegroom just under, twenty-one 
years of age. Thirdly, the marriage was very fruitful, 
resulting in the birth of nine children in the space of 
eighteen years. Fourthly, they were never harassed 
by the spectre of Poverty, which so often when it enters 
the door causes Love to fly out of the window. But all 
these things are true of many a pair who have begun 
their wedded life under auspices as propitious, although 
not so splendid, as those which attended the marriage of 
the Queen. For early marriages no doubt there is much to 
be said, although few parents would care to see their girls 
and boys married before they were two-and-twenty. In 
favour of such an early union there is to be urged the 
greater facility with which two youthful lives can merge 
into one, but there is against it the possibility that the 
character may not be set, and that. the qualities which 
charm a girl of twenty may not commend themselves to 
the maturer judgment of thirty or forty. In the case of 
the Queen, the severe discipline of her training and the 
steadying weight of a great responsibility made her older 
than her years. As for the Prince Consort, he seems to 
have been born with an old head upon his shoulders. 
Certainly he was older at twenty-one than many men are 
at twenty-five. The mere tale of years as recorded by an 
almanac is therefore no fair indication as to the actual 
age of the contracting parties. 

The marriage was a love match, but it was alove match 
diligently prepared in advance by the wise Stockmar and 
the sagacious Leopold. There was in this case no 
thought of allowing the young people to choose blindly. 
The matchmakers prepared the ground, having due regard 
to the temperament, character, and tastes of the parties. 
They did not arrogate to themselves the right to dictate. 
A strong dislike, or even the absence of any decided affec- 
tion, would have brought all their plans to the ground. 
But they calculated, and the result justified their caleu- 
lations, that if the ground were well prepared and due 
opportunity were afforded, the two young people most con- 
cerned would take to each other rapidly enough. It was 
a happy blending between the marriage as arranged by 
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parents in France and the love 
matches of our own country. So far 
as it goes itis undoubtedly a precedent 
to the good in favour of parents and 
guardians carefully selecting in ad- 
vance, for approval or rejection, the 
life-partners of their children. No 
doubt reasons of State made such a 
course imperative in the case of the 
Queen, but reasons of happiness and 
domestic peace might be invoked to 
justify the adoption of a similar course 
in less exalted quarters. 

At the very beginning of this 
marriage we are confronted with an 
inversion of the parts, which perhaps 
helps to explain, trivial though the 
incident be, something of the singular 
felicity of their union. In this 
marriage if was the woman who, 
being able to escape from the enforced 
passivity of her sex by her Royal 
position, was not merely allowed, but 
compelled, to take the initiative. At 
the beginning of 1838, when her uncle 
urged upon the girl of nineteen to 
make some decisive arrangement with 
Prince Albert for 18389, the Queen 
demurred with emphasis. She was 
“ower young to marry yet,” she said, 
and, besides, the Prince, whom she had 
seen, but with whom there had been 
no love passages, was not up to her 
mark. He did not speak English well, 
and before she could marry him he 
“must have a wider experience, more 
practised habits of observation, and 
more self-reliance.” Even as late as 
the middle of the following year she 
hung back, and: talked of postponing 
marriage until she was twenty-five. 
But when Prince Albert appeared at 
Windsor in the radiance of his early 
manhood, the girl’s heart went 
out to the handsome young prince. 
“ Albert’s beauty is most striking, and 
he is most amiable and unaffected, in 
short very fascinating.” So fascinating 
indeed that all talk of twenty-five was 
forgotten, and on October 15, 183), 
the story goes, some one saw the Queen 
come out of the room where the fateful 
words had been spoken. With exultant 
smile the Queen exclaimed, “I have 
been doing the most difficult thing I 
have ever done in my life. I have 
proposed to Albert, and he has 
accepted me.” Thus all was settlecl 
between them in the simplest and 
most natural way in the world. To 
the conventional mind nothing more 
unwomanly than this initiative of 
proposing could have been imposed on 
the Queen. But neither she nor he 
seemed to find it unwomanly or 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA WITH HER MOTHER THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


(Afler a pencil drawing by Sir George Hayter.) 


unnatural. The happiness of life depends very little Up to this time the Queen had been leading a life of 
upon such trivialities of etiquette, and this episode dazzling and continuous excitement, which she afterwards 
illustrates the worthlessness of one of the conventions declared to be “ detrimental to all natural feelings and 
to which some attach such supreme importance. 








affections.” What a difference there would have been in 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA IN 1835. 
(From a miniature by H. Collen.) 


England if the process of detriment had gone so far as 
to make the young Queen prefer her life of dazzling 
excitement and independence so much as to lead her 
to elect deliberately to follow the example of the Virgin 
Queen! It might have been; possibly if she had carried 
out the resolve not to marry for four years, it would 
have been. Fortunately it was not fated to be, and 
the charm of Prince Albert’s youthful beauty was the 
instrument of destiny. Of course they were happy. 


~ The Prince wrote :— 


“ Heaven opens on the ravished eye, 
The heart is all entranced in bliss.” 
While the Queen exclaimed :—“ What am I that’s: ¢1 
happiness should be mine? For execss of happiness it is 
he knoe: that I am so dear toyou.” But this, thank God, 
is the usual glimpse of Paradise, which the gracious 
powers vouchsafe to all lovers in the first bewildering 
ecstasy of the discovery that they love and are loved 
again. The important thing was, not that they saw 
the splendour of Heaven for a season, but that they 
walked in the light of that radiance from that time forth 
till death did them part. 
The Queen had to announce to the Privy Council— 
some eighty old gentlemen duly summoned to Bucking- 
ham Palace for that purpose—that she had resolved 


if to contract a union which she was “strongly convinced 


would at once secure her domestic felicity and serve 
the interests of her country.” The phrase may seem 


it hackneyed, but it is the clue to the secret of the 


success Of the marriage. Of this, however, more 
anon. It was noted that the Queen wore a bracelet 
with the Prinée’s portrait, “ which seemed to give her 


i) courage” in making the announcement to the Privy 


Council. The approaching wedding had also to be 
announced to Parliament, with such help as braceleted 


PRINCESS VICTORIA IN 1836. 
(After a drawing by F. W. Wilkin.) 





THE QUEEN IN 1837. 


portraits and other fortifiers could impart. Ti:e ordeal 
was not worse than that which most women have to go 
through ; it is sometimes harder to tell a relative than 
it would be to face the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the faithful Commons to boot. 

“T cordially hope,” said Sir Robert Peel, whose acces- 
sion to the Premiership she had thwarted but a year or 
two before by her insistence on the retention of her 
Bedchamber women—‘“I cordially hope that the union 
now contemplated will contribute to Her Majesty’s 
happiness, and enable her to furnish to her people an 
exalted example of wedded happiness.” 

It began well. On the day after the wedding, when 
the two had become one, and the young bride wrote to 
the old matchmaker Stockmar, she said :—‘“ There cannot 
exist a dearer, purer, nobler being in the world than the 
Prince ”—which is not always the mood of the bride on 
such a day. But she worshipped her husband; and he 
understood the glory and the divine beauty of the God- 
made nature of man and woman, which is never so 
glorious or so divine as when it is blended in one. When 
his brother Ernest left him, she wrote :—‘‘ Oh, how did I 
feel for my dearest, precious husband at this moment! 
Father, brother, friends, country ,—all has he left, and for 
me. God grant that I may be the happy person, the 
most happy person to make this dearest, blessed being 
happy and contented! What is in my power to make 
hin happy I will do.” So was fulfilled unto her Mrs. 
Browning’s prayer :— 

“The blessings happy Peasants have, be thine, O crowned 

Queen.” 


IL—WIFE. 


The nice questions of the exact 1elations between the 
Crown and the Constitution, between the Sovereign and 
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her advisers, have immense interest for the few. But for 
the majority of mortals, these high constitutional ques- 
tions which the Queen had to solve are matters as 
foreign as the canals of Mars or the craters in the 
moon. But now the Queen was approaching the intimate 
constitutional problem which perplexes every homestead 
in her land. The management of the household, the 
ordering of the home, the conduct of life: these are 
matters which every newly-married couple must settle 
for themselves with such guidance as tradition may 
afford or established usage prescribe. This is the 
real crux of the Cabinet, and of the Bedchamber, 
and of the Drawing-room. The two have become 
one—but which is the one? No hard-and-fast general 
rule can be laid down. It is a matter largely of 
personal equation. No one can deny that the influence 
of tradition, the vows of the marriage service, the 
words of Scripture, and the inherited, ingrained prejudices 
of both sexes tend to bias the result in favour of the 
husband. He is the head of the house. He it is whom 
his wife binds herself to obey. Hence he is under a 
natural and constant temptation to regard himself as 
having a Divine Right to rule. This is the old idea of 
kingship carried into the family circle. In innumerable 
homes to-day we have not progressed beyond the 
political ideals of the early Stuarts. That it is his duty 


to order and hers to obcy, seems to many a husband 
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as much an orJinance of nature as the relate] doctrine 
of the Divine right of kings to command and of subjects 
to submit appeared to the first Charles. Now it so 
happened that in the Queen’s case the two superstitions 
neutralised each other. The prerogative of Royalty 
enabled the woman to hold her own on equal terms 
against the domination of the husband. As wife she 
was bound to obey, but as Queen she was born to 
command. They thus were able to start fair, mind to 
mind, heart to heart. She was the one woman in the 
land who was not handicapped by convention, and who 
possessed sufficient status as Queen to enable her to 
counterbalance her subjection as wife. 

She had the authority, and she was encouraged to 
assert it. There were those who did all they could 
to prevent the Prince being master in his own house, 
and to deny him “even in the domestic circle that 
authority which belongs to the husband.” But the 
Queen, having the chance cf reigning in her own home, 
abdicated. of her own free will. ‘Lhat which other 
husbands claim as a right, and which is often grudged 
them on that account by their unwilling subjects, the 
Queen’s husband received as a free gift. The Queen 
always had very clear views as to the right and duty 
of the man to be head of the wife. She is of the opinion 
of the Apostle against whom Miss Rachel Chapman has 
recently opened a vehement polemic. ‘“ Without the 
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THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT IN 1861. 
(Engraved by W: Holl from a photograph by Miss Day.) 


authority which belongs to the husband," she says, 
“there cannot be true comfort or happiness in domestic 
life.” Sir Theodore Martin, who in this as in other 
matters wrote under the eye and subject to the constant 
correction of the Queen, says :— 

The instinct of the woman, through which love runs into 
and triumphs in obedience, was sure to exert its supremacy 
over that desire of power, which we are too apt to assume 
must grow from the very exercise of it into a paramount 
‘passion. The marriage vow to “obey” as well as to love and 
to honour, conld have but one meaning for the Queen. It 
was “a sacred obligation which she could neither consent to 
limit norrefine away.” It had made them one, and she lost no 
opportunity of making it felt that as one they must be 
regarded—one in heart and purpose, and except in her purely 
regal functions, one in authority. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore, the Poet Laureate of Domes- 
ticity, has asserted this same doctrine in even more 
uncompromising fashion. He says:— 

Most of the failures in marriage come of the man’s not 
having manhood enough to assert the prerogatives which it is 
the woman’s more or less secret delight to acknowledge. She 
knows her place, but does not know how to keep it unless he 
knows it also; and many an otherwise amiable woman grows 
restless and irritable under the insupportable doubt as to 
whether she has got her master. In order to put the question 
to the test, she does things she knows he is bound to resist. or 
resent, in the hope of being put down with a high hand, and 
perhaps a bad word or two—since even the mildest corporal 
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chastisement has gone out with the heroic days of such lovers 
as Siegfried and Kriemhild. 


It is evident Mr. Patmore believed in one section 
at least of the old saying, “A woman, a dog and a 
walnut tree, The more they be beaten the better they be.” 
In some stages of civilisation this may hold good. An 
English ironmaster who employed mary workmen in the 
heart of Russia, reported that a young wife once came 
to him in grief inconsolable. On inquiring what was the 
matter, she sobbed out that her husband could not love 
her: he had never beaten her once since their marriage! 
We have progressed somewhat in England from this 
primitive conception of connubial felicity, but there is 
no doubt that a determination to assert authority when 
necessary is a valuable element in a happy home. 

That is sound doctrine enough, if the authority is 
willingly submitted to as of free choice, and not enforced 
as an irksome element in a necessary status. We pay 
taxes without any sense of tyranny, because we vote 
them ourselves, and this was the position of the Queen 
with her husband. But to pay taxes imposed upon us 
merely by the arbitrary will of some monarch presuming 
upon his Divine Right—Never! while the memory of 
Hampden and the Shipmoney fight unites with the 
tradition of the Boston Tea-party to remind us that 
taxation without representation is tyranny. Yet: this 
enforced obedience to the authority of the husband is 
the normal lot of woman in all ages. Submission is 
annexed as an unalterable condition of the assumption 
of the married state. Ifa woman would be a legal wife 
and the mother of lawful offspring, then must she yield 
obedience to the authority of the man who enforces such 
submission as his right. Hence turmoil, discontent, 
dissatisfaction, analogous to our civil wars, and the 
political agitations whereby democracies assert their rights 
against despots. But when democracy is enfranchised 
it votes its ruler more lavish subsidies than he ever 
claimed of right, and the Queen’s example shows 
that when woman within the married state is free to 
choose between submission and ascendency, she may 
find more joy in obedience than any delight that comes 
from command. Everything lies in the freedom to 
surrender freedom, the right to abdicate right. 

There is little doubt that in deciding to obey where 
she might have elected to command, the Queen made a 
choice that was absolutely in accordance with the fitness 
of things. Prince Albert was a man of exceptional mental 
capacity. The Queen at her wedding was distinctly 
inferior to her husband in the qualities most needed for 
direction and government. It would be absurd to com- 
pare the veteran stateswoman who to-day represents 
sixty years’ experience of statecraft with the Prince 
Consort of 1840. The Queen has grown with the process 
of the suns and ripened as her hair has silvered with age. 
But in 1839 she was little more than an inexperienced, 
wilful, impetuous girl—a well-meaning, high-principled 
girl, old for her years and wise beyond the average; but 
if her husband and she had been weighed by some nice 
mechanism that could test the mental and moral capacity 
of the individual, there is little doubt that the Prince 
Consort would have been proved to be the better of the 
two. It is difficult rightly to estimate the real capacity 
ofa man whose life was so suppressed, and whose value 
we were only permitted to appraise long after his death. 
Nevertheless there is reason to believe, after making all 
allowances for the pious exaggeration of his devoted 
widow, that Prince Albert was a man of singular capacity, 
of rare attainments, and of a genius for the art of modern 
Kingship which from the first made him easily the master 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


in the Royal household. He was greater than she, and 
he ruled, as it- was right he should; and had she been 
greater than he, it would have been right she should. 

The most extreme advocates of the rights of women 
never go beyond claiming for them a right to supremacy 
where supremacy exists without their being perpetually 
disqualified by the arbitrary handicap of sex disability. 
The Queen has set a signal example in this respect. She 
knew her husband was wiser, abler, and stronger than 
she, and she obeyed him accordingly with the loyal 
allegiance that we all owe to those who are greater than 
we. But this submission, so lovingly tendered, was never 
abused. The more certain he felt of his right to rule and 
the supremacy of his dominance, the more scrupulously 
careful was he to make himself a minister to her, as if she 
was everything and he was nothing. “He who would be 
first among you let him be the servant of all.” The 
supreme Pontiff has no nobler title than that of Servus 
Servorum, and the Prince Consort, who for years virtually 
reigned as King amongst us, was only the private secre- 
tary of the Queen. When they proposed to make him 
Commander-in-Chief he declined for reasons which illus- 
trate admirably the position he scrupulously maintained. 
It was always his object, he wrote— 

To sink his own individual existence in that of his wife—to 
aim at no power by himself for himself—to shun all ostenta- 
tion—to assume no separate responsibility before the public— 
to make his position entirely a part of hers—to fill up every 
gap which, as a woman, she would naturally leave in the 
exercise of her regal functions—continually and anxiously to 
watch every part of the public business, in order to be able to 
advise and assist her at any moment in any of the multifarious 
and difficult questions brought before her, political, social or 
personal—to place all his time and powers at her command, as 
the natural head of her family, superintendent of the house- 
hold, manager of her private affairs, her sole confidential 
adviser in politics and only assistant in her communications 
with the officers of the Government, her private secretary and 
permanent Minister. 

Such was the rdle which the Prince laid down for him- 
self, and such was the part be piayed all through his 
married life. It would be difficult to conceive anything 
more ideal than the mutual renunciation by the Queen of 
her sovereignty, by the husband of his authority, each 
eagerly giving up everything to the other, nothing being 
claimed of right, but all being ceded by love. “ In honour 
preferring one another,” each sought not his own but the 
other’s welfare, and the result was as we see. 

All that, however excellent it might have been, would 
not have secured for the wedded pair the ideal excellence 
of conjugal felicity if it had been concentrated upon 
themselves. The Queen, although never identified in any 
way with the political enfranchisement of her sex, hus 
been the supreme object-lesson to the world of the fact 
that political interest in a woman is the veritable cement 
of the happiness of the home. Of all Englishwomen, the 


one most inexorably doomed to be political had the 


happiest home. And why? lJargely because of her 
devotion to political affairs. It was the wider interest 
in the greater family of the world that kept her own 
family life so beautiful and bright. The phrase to 
which I have already referred, in which the Queen 
informed the Privy Council that her union “will at 
once secure my domestic felicity and serve the interests 
of the country,” gives us a key and a clue to the secret 
which we seek. It was because the interests of the 
country were always kept in view that such rare domestic 
felicity was possible. Instead of patriotic duties dis- 
tracting the attention from the home responsibilities, 
they saved the sweetness of domesticity from cloying 
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into selfishness, and made the home life far more 
attractive as a refuge and shelter from the storms that 
were raging abroad. In 1848, with all Europe rocking in 
revolution, and while she herself was awaiting her 
confinement. the Queen never flinched. She wrote to 
King Leopold: “ From the first I heard all that passed, 


and my only thoughts and talk were politics. But I 
never was calmer and quieter, or less nervous. Great 


events make we calm; it is only trifles that irritate my 
nerves.” What a lesson there is in that last sentence for 
many a nerve-tortured woman, if only they could lose 
themselves in great events, instead of obscuring all the 
joy of life by daily fret over the trivial personalities of a 
self-centred existence! 

Of course it is not necessary that the “ great events ” 
should be political and Imperial. They may be literary, 
religious, philanthropic, or what you will. But if there 
is to be real, true, and lasting domestic felicity, there 
must be some other interest outside the family in which 
the husband and wife can share, and share not as the 
spectator in the stalls shares with the actor on the stage 
the performance in the theatre, but as members of the 
same company. They play réles differing as widely as those 
of Hamlet and the second gravedigger, but they must both 
play in the piece. What the Queen did of compulsion, 
other women will act wisely if they do by choice. 

The Queen by nature was not a keen politician. She 
would have preferred the “simple round, the common 
task ” of filling the cradle and rocking it. But a merciful 
Destiny chained her to the var, and she soon found in the 
unceasing task an unceasing delight. How much richer, 
wider, deeper, and more happy in every way her married 
life was because of the intense political interest which 
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(After a painting by PF. Winterhalicr.) 
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was at first forced upon her against her will, every one 
who reads the records of her re‘gn can see. In her 
case we can all realise how true it is that they who 
seek to save their life will lose it, while those who lose 
it find it, for had she sacrificed to her domestic duties 
the cares of State, and have ‘dwindled into a mere model 
dausfrau and mother of her children, she would have 
missed the glory of her married life and have sacrificed 
the ideal excellence of her home from a too exclusive 
devotion to its selfish interests. 

Another great secret of the ideal married life of the 
Queen and the Prince Consort was not merely that they 
were both intensely interested in the larger concerns of 
the Empire, as well as united in the ordering of the home, 
but both were compelled by the duties of their position 
to mingle intimately and constantly with men and 
women outside their home circle. Neither could, if they 
had wished it, monopolise the other. Both were cor- 
stantly and intimately engaged with other people, only 
to find in all others reasons for rejoicing fervently that 
they had married each other and no one else. Very 
much of the unhappiness of married life arises from the 
absolutely mistaken notion that it is possible for any two 
persons, no matter how perfectly complementary they 
may be tocach other, to exhaust each for the other all 

. the possibilities of human intercourse. The sweet un- 
reason that prompts the logic of the honeymoon 
will not serve as a iule of marricd life. Any attempt 
to confine intimate fiiendship exclusively to one man 
and one woman, and to exclude all the rest of the 
1000 million men and woren in the world from sharing 
in the communion of the soul, is doomed to failure. If 
it is to te carried out successtully it can only be done by 
sterilizing life. The nobler ideal is surely that of the 
Queen and her hushand, who were constantly absorbed 
in all manner of interests, which brought them into close 
personal relations with all manner of people, from 
prime ministers ard great captains down to gillies and 
maids of honour. But always each came back to the 
other bearing the harvest of their varied labour, the 
sharing of which at the close of day was the crown of 
the whole, A truly mated couple never appreciate each 
other so much as when they core together after much 
mingling with other yeople. In 1846 the Queen wrote 
to Baron Stockmar, when her husband had gone to 
Lancashire for a day or two: “I feel very lonely without 
my dear Master, and though I kuow other people are 
often separated for a few days, I feel habit could not mak 
me get accustomed to it. Without him everything loses 
its interest. It will always be a terrible pang for me to 
separate frcm him, even for two days, and I pray God 
never to let me survive him, I glory in his being seen 
and loved.” In most homes—notably in India—the 
woman is completely cut off from all share in the healthy 
and stimulating inflnence of outside friendships. The 
only intimacies allowed are those of strict conjugality 
with one man, who is by no means so limited in the 
range of his friendships. Even in this country the man 
goes afield, and makes many friends, cultivating as 
many acquaintances as he has interests, enriching his 
life with that practical serious converse with his fellows 
which is so large a part of the education of life. For 
the woman to do as the man, to share in the same 
opportunities and reap the same advantages, is always 
difficult and often impossible. In the Queen’s case this 
inequality was redressed. She, at least, enjoyed equality 
of opportunity. The result in her case certainly has not 
been such as to justify the lugubrious vaticinations of 
the old fogeys who imagine that the foundations of 
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domestic life will be broken up if women are allowed to 


‘ vote once in five years for members of Parliament, or to 


meet their men-friends as freely on matters of common 
interest as their husbands every day are meeting 
women. The one completely emancipated political 
woman in the Empire is the Lady who reigns over the 
whole of it, and it would be difficult to find on the 
surface of this planet a more absolutely womanly woman, 
or one who is so heart and soul devoted to the Cult of 
Domesticity. 


IlI.—CHILD-BEARER. 

The cynical animal view of worran expressed by 
Napoleon still prevails in many quarters. To the 
Corsican who used up the finished human product on 
the march or on the field of battle with such reckless 
prodigality, wcman was a field which should yield an 
annual cro» of future food for powder. The habit of 
regarding woman as purveyor of recruits for armies is 
not general in England, but there are many who still 
regard their sisters as having no other function in life 
save the multiplication of the species. If the chief end 
of man is to serve God and glorify Him for ever, the 
chicf end of woman, they hold, is to produce children. 
No doubt. that is a specialised function of the sex which 
no man can usurp; but this insistence upon maternity— 
as if for this end women were created, and, having 
fulfilled that end, they cease to count, as do those insects 
which “perish as soon as they lay their eggs—tends to 
convert what ought to be a glory and a privilege into 
something not far removed from a compulsory servi- 
tude. No human being likes to he regard: d as a mere 
mechanism dedicated to a single purpose, and this 
persistence in regarding woman from the point of view 
of the cradle has provoked a reaction which has had 
some unfortunate results. 

It has been the glory of the Queen’s reign that she 
has shown to all her subjects the possibility of combining 
the functions of child-bearer and statesman—of the 
mother of a large family with the punctual discharge 
of the duti's of Sovereignty. When we are told that 
women will not be able to peiform the responsible 
duties of maternity if they are allowed to vote once in 
half a dozen years for a member of Parliament, we turn 
to the Mistress of the Realm, to whom every important 
despatch is submitted, and every Act of Parliament is 
explained, to atk how it is, if the sophists be correct, 
that she managed with all her arduous political avoca- 
tions to bear and rear a family of nine sons and 
danghters, not one of whom perished in infancy ? 

There was no evading on Her Majesty's part of the 
perils of child-bearing. Her first-born, the present 
Empress Frederick, was born nine months after marriage. 
The following is a table of the intervals between the 


birth of the succeeding children :— 
AGE AT 


Birt. MARRIAGE. MARRIAGE. 


pa Female. Male. 
The Princess ra) Nov. 21,1840 Jan. 25, 1858 174 


(Empress Freder ck). 


The Prince of Wales . Nov. 9, 1841 March 10, 1863 a 21¢ 
Princess Alice . . . April 25, 1843 July 1, 1862 19b c6 
Prince Alfred (the Duke) ’ » 

of Saxe-Coburg) . J Aug. 6, 1844 Jan. 23, 1874 ‘i 294 
Princess Helena (Prin- on . . . 

cess Christian) } July 25, 1846 July 5, 1866 20 


Princess Louise gat March 18, 1848 


chioness of Lorne) March 21, lo7l = 28 


Prince Leopold (Duke : se : ‘ on 
of Albany) . |. . April 7, 1353 April 27, 1832 oe 29 
Prince Arthur (Duke of) ‘ r " eo 
Connaught)... May 1, 1856 March 13, 1879 es 23 
Princess Beatrice {Prin- 
cess Henry of artes April 14, 1857 July 23, 1885 23 
berg) . he tan: 
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Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


From this it will be seen that the cradle was seldom 
empty in Windsor and Osborne during the whole of the 
married life of the Queen. Her family was quite English 
in its dimensions, and one from which the French or New 
England mother would recoil in affright. Even a modern 
English girl, if on confronting marriage she were to be 
told that in twenty years she would have to bear nine 
children, would probably flinch from the ordeal and beg 
to be excused. But the Queen went through it all ant 
never wilted. 

Despite all that has been done to alleviate the pains of 
labour, child-bearing is for a woman what going into 
action is for a soldier. Many a soldier escapes scatheless 
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born, she wrote to her uncle Leopold :—“I think our 
child ought to have, besides the other names, those of 
Turko-Egypto, as we think of nothing else.” Fortunately 
the Empress Frederick escape | the infliction of such a 
name. But, possibly enough, the intense interest which 
the Queen took in European politics in the months 
preceding her birth may account somewhat for the keen 
political intellect which has ever been the characteristic 
of the Princess Royal of England, who afterwards 
became Empress of Germany. 

‘The Queen had special trials from which other mothers 
are usually exempt. Only five months before her first 
baby came, the Queen. was twice fired at, by the lunatic 


ie F 
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THE QUEEN WITH VARIOUS MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 1881. 
(Photograph by Hughes and Mullins, Ryde, Isle of Wight.) 


from the hottest fight. Every woman who goes down to 
the gates of death in order to bring back the gift of the 
new life suffers the pains of the wounded and faces the 
chances of death. Our Queen has thus been disabled 
nine times, and nine times brought a new life back out 
of the portals of death. It isa merit she shares with 
many of the poorest of her subjects. But no woman 
nine times a mother can ever be regarded save with the 
homage that is paid to the veteran and the martyr. And 
in that honour Her Majesty is fully entitled to share. 
The Queen set an example to her subjects in sticking 
to her work. Despite the babies, she was not ashamed 
to talk of her approaching confinement. In October, 
1840, while still she had a month to go with her first- 


Oxford, as she was driving up Constitution Hill. The 
entries in the index in the “ Life of the Prince Consort ” 
are curious :— 

Queen Victoria... fired at by Oxford, 12; birth of the 
Princess Royal, 17; ...shot at by Francis, 24; and 
by Bean, 24; first visit to Scotland (1842), 25; birth of 
the Princess Alice, 28; ... shot at by William Hamilton, 
29; ... birth of Prince Arthur, 44. 

Notwithstanding all these attempted assassinations, 
and all the cares of all the wars ard rumours of wars 
which surrounded them, the Queen bore her children 
bravely and well, and was admirably supported in all 
her trials by her husband. There are not a few women 
who would gladly bear the pains of childbirth if they 
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could but secure from their husbands such tender care 
and loving attention as that which Prince Albert showed 
the Queen. It is true that it is not much a husband 
can do in such cases, but he did the most he could, and, 
considering the inequality of Nature’s distribution of the 
pains of parentage between husband and wife, the former 
may gladly welcome every opportunity of service as a 
kind of peppercorn quitrent. The Prince Consort, who 
before the first baby came used to read regularly with 
the Queen Hallam’s “Constitutional History of England,” 
after baby came simply devoted himself to the Queen’s 
care. They had reason for anxiety. Princess Charlotte 
had died in child-bed twenty-three years before, and the 
possibility of a similar fatality haunted the Court. 

When the Queen laid in, she chronicles with affec- 
tionate gratitude the inexpressible care and devotion of 
her husband :— 

The Prince refused to go to 
the play, or anywhere else, 
generally dining alone with the 
Duchess of Kent, till the Queen 
was able to join them, and 
always at hand to do anything 
in his power for her comfort. 
He was content to sit by her in 
a darkened room, to read to 
her, to write for her. None but 
himself ever lifted her from 
her bed to her sofa, and he 
always helped to wheel her on 
her bed or sofa into the next 
rom. For this purpose he 
would come instantly when sent 
for from any part of the house. 
As years went on, and he became 
overwhelmed with work (for his 
attentions were the same in all 
the Queen’s subsequent con- 
finements), this was often done 
at much inconvenience to him- 
self, but he ever came with a 
sweet smile on his face. In 
short, the Queen adds, his care 
of her was like that of a mother, 
nor could there be a kinder, 
wiser, or more judicious nurse. 


It may be said that he 
was not merely a husband 
attending to his wife: he was 
the Prince Consort waiting 
upon the Queen. But every 
mother is queen in her own 
house, and the spectacle of 
the service joyfully, patiently, 
and continuously rendered to the Queen at those times 
of Nature’s weakness has done much to confirm and 
strengthen in a million homes a sense of the father’s 
duty to the wife who has borne him offspring. 


IV.—MOTHER. 

It was the misfortune of the Queen never to have 
known the blessing of a father’s care. The Duke of Kent 
died when she was only eight months old, To her 
mother, who was a German of the Coburg house, the 
widow of another German, the Prince Leiningen, was 
entrusted the upbringing of the Princess Victoria. When 
a child has only one parent, the affection which might 
have been divided between two is apt to be concentrated 
on one; and the Queen from earliest infancy regarded 
her mother with feelings of devoted attachment. Not 
until the Duchess of Kent’s death in 1861 did the Queen 





PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES WITH PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR. 


(After an engraving by W. Holl, 1864.) 
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quite realise how much their lives had been bound up 
together. In her letter to King Leopold the Queen wrote 
as “Your poor broken-hearted child ”—a letter of pas- 
sionate lamentation. 

“She is gone—that precious, dearly beloved, tender 
mother, whom I never parted from but for a few months 
—without whom I cannot imagine life—has been taken 
from us.” 

In her diary she wrote :— 


Oh, the sickness of heart; the agony, the thought of the 
daily, hourly blank was and is unbearable. Never a day that 
I did not get letters from or about her several times in the 
day. Constant crying was a comfort and relief. ... In these 
two dear rooms, where we had so constantly seen her, where 
everything spoke of life, we remained a little while to weep 
and pray, I kneeling down at her chair. 

Again she wrote to King 
Leopold :— 

Her peace and rest are great ; 
our loss is her gain. But the 
blank of every day and every 
hour is what will never be re- 
placed. A mother we can only 
possess once, and what is there 
like a tender mother’s love! 
And who ever was so tender, 
so loving, so kind, so forgiving, 
so simple, so lovable ! 


wrote the Prince Consort, 
“her constant care and 
occupation have been to keep 
watch over her mother’s com- 
fort, and the influence of 
this upon her own character 
has been most salutary.” 

If the Queen has been an 
ideal mother, it was because 
“ie first learned to be an 
idéal daughter. Motherhood 
had ever for her the glamour 
of the Divine. “ A mother 
is a mother still, the holiest 
thing on earth.” And asshe 
worshipped her own mother, 
her children in turn learned 
to regard her with the same 
love and devotion, although 
of course in her case there 
could not be the concentra- 
tion of all the maternal 
passion upon a single child. 

In the lives of all mothers the episodes are identical, 
yet always differing. In college and in palace the child 
is ever the same, yet no two children are alike. But the 
episodes in baby’s history: his arrival, his ailments, his 
first tooth, his first articulate word, his weaning, his 
toddling—all these are as landmarks in the annals of the 
nursery. Little illnesses are more important than General 
Elections, and the shortening of the long clothes as 
momentous as a change of Ministry. No one of all her 
subjects felt this more keenly than the Qucen herself. 
She had to think of Cabinets, but her first interest was 
in the cradle. And the cradle was seldom empty. 

The Queen, like her mother before her, suckled her 
own children, obeying the instincts of nature at a time 
when wet-nurses were all the fashion. And after having 
done her duty by them in their earliest days, she 
brought them up sensibly as an intelligent mother 
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Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


should. Nothing was done without 
the father’s counsel ; the training and 
education of each of the children 
were the first concern of the two 
who were jointly responsible for their 
existence. All the story-books of the 
reign tell how firmly she maintained 
the authority of her governesses, how 
remorselessly the mutinous Princes 
were punished, and how resolutely 
discipline was enforced in.the Royal 
nursery. These stories from Windsor 
may have been fabulous. But as a 
child I remember hearing them re- 
peated with admiration and pride, 
while the fact that the Prince of 
Wales was made to do his lessons and 
to be respectful and obedient to his 
governess was often referred to as a 
reminder to recalcitrant youngsters 
who were not princes that no rank 
or station in life could exempt youth 
from the burden of study and the 
fetters of discipline. 

When the Good Conduct medal was 
given by the Queen to Wellington 
College, the regulations drawn up by 
the Prince Consort set forth the ideals 
that were ever before their minds as the governing 
principles of life. The Queen wrote :— 

It is not beyond the power of any boy to exhibit cheerful 
submission to superiors, unselfish good fellowship with equals, 
independence and self-respect with the strong, kindness and 
protection to the weak, a readiness to forgive offences towards 
himself and to conciliate the differences of others, and above 
all fearless devotion to duty and unflinching truthfulness. 


“One of the main principles observed in the education 
of the Royal children was this: that though they received 
the best training of body and mind to fit them for the 
high position they would eventually have to fill, they 
should in no wise come in contact with the actual Court 
life. The children were scarcely known to the Queen’s 
ladies-in-waiting, as they only now and then made their 
appearance for a moment after dinner at dessert, or 
accompanied their parents out driving. The care of 
them was exclusively entrusted to persons who possessed 
the Queen’s and Prince Consort’s entire confidence, and 
with whom they could at all times communicate direct. 
The Royal parents kept themselves thoroughly informed 
of the minutest detail of what was being done for their 
children in the way of training and instruction, After 
the first years of childhood were passed, the Royal 
children were placed under the care of English, French, 
and German governesses, who again were under a lady 
superintendent, and accompanied the children in their 
walks and watched over them during their games. To 
the lessons on foreign languages, music and drawing were 
soon added. Little theatrical pieces were performed by 
the Royal children on festive anniversaries in the family 
—partly, too, with a view of gaining facility in foreign 
languages.” —“ Princess Alice,” pp. 6, 7. 

The care taken by the Queen in the education of 
her children was exemplary. Baron Stockmar, who 
seems to have been consulted by the young couple 
on every occasion, furnished them with very sensible 
memoranda upon the training of youth—especially of 
such youth as might hereafter be set on a throne. The 
good Baron pointed owt with uncompromising fidelity 
that the example of George the Third was not one to be 
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THE QUEEN WITH HER GRANDCHILDREN IN OSBORNE GARDENS, 1890. 


(Photograph by Hughes and Mullins, Ryde, Isle of Wight.) 


followed. “George the Third either did not properly 
understand his duties as a parent or he neglected them.” 
The result was that the conduct of his sons weakened 
the respect and influence of royalty, and caused themselves 
to be execrated for their iniquities, all the responsibilities 
for which Stockmar somewhat unfairly laid at the door 
of their parents. Alas! not all the care of the Prince 
Consort himself in applying the maxims of the sage 
Stockmar was able to secure that devotion to strict 
morality on the part of all his children which he 
rightly regarded as the most essential bulwark of the 
throne. 

From Sir Theodore Martin’s invaluable book, out of 
which some day a whole series of text-books relating to 
all manner of subjects may be hewn, we learn all about 
the spirit in which the Queen and her husband set about 
the education of their children. ‘* The greatest maxim 
of all is,’ wrote the young mother of only one-and- 
twenty summers, “ that the cbildren should be brought 
up as simply and in as domestic a way as possible; that 
(not interfering with their lessons) they should be as 
much as possible with their parents, and learn to place 
their greatest confidence in them in all things.” The 
religious training of children, says the Queen, is best 
given day by day at its mother’s knees; and she deplored 
her hard case that her occupations prevented her being 
with the Princess Royal “when she says her prayers.” 
The following memorandum as to the religious teaching 
which was to be given to her first-born embodies a con- 
ception of religion which, if adopted generally, would 
obviate most of the fierce disputes which rage between 
denominationalists and their opponents :— 

I am quite clear that she should be taught to have great 
reverence for God and for religion, but that she should have 
the feeling of devotion and love which our Heavenly Father 
encourages His earthly children to have for Him, and not one 
of fear and trembling; and that the thoughts of death and an 
after life should not be represented in an alarming and for- 
bidding view, and that she should be made to know as yet no 
difference of creed, and not think that she can only pray on 
her knees, or that those who do not kneel are less fervent and 
devout in their prayers. 
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Lady Lyttelton, who had been lady-in-waiting, was 
appointed governess when the eldest was only two years 
oi. She retained the post. for eight years, and when she 
surrendered her office it was with tears. “I had to stop 
on the private staircase and have my cry out before I 
could go u 
implicit confidence, which’ she well deserved. 

The education of the Prince of Wales naturally com- 
manded their utmost attention. When he was at the age 
of seven handed over to the care of a tutor, Mr, Henry 
Birch, afterwards Vicar of Prestwich—a young, good- 
looking, amiable man, who was a tutor at Eton; and who 
took the highest honours at Cambridge—the Prince 
Consort’ wrote :— 

It is an important step, and God’s blessing be upon it, for 
upon the good education of princes, and especially of those who 
are destined to govern, the welfare of the world in these days 
very greatly depends. 

“On the choice of principles on which the Prince of 
Wales shall be educated,” wrote Stockmar, “ will in all 
probability “depend whether the future Sovereign of 
England shall reign in harmony witb, or in opposition 
to, the prevailing opinions of his people.” He therefore 
advised, and his advice was followed, that the youth 
should be brought up to be prepared for political and 
religious change. ‘The old order was changing, giving 
place unto the new, and the Prince must learn to 
change with the times. He was emphatically not to be 
taught that to resist change is to serve at once the 
cause of God and of his country. In religion the 
judicious Baron advised as strongly against inculcating 
Anglican principles, or, indeed, any principles: based 
upon the supernatural portions of Christianity. He was 
to take heed of the influence on the minds of educated 


again.” Lady Lyttelton enjoyed their’ 
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men of the discoveries of science, and to regard the 
occupation of the public mind by the supernatural 
dogmas of religion as an obstacle to the appreciation 
and. practical adoption of the real revelations of the 
Divine will for human instruction and guidance. These 
were to be found in the discoveries of science and the 
sound inductions of philosophy. The Prince also was 
to be carefully trained to be neither a demagogue nor « 
moral enthusiast. Possibly the Queen has had occasion 
sometimes to regret that they followed too closely the 
counsels of their Mentor. Avlittle more moral enthu- 
siasm would have certainly not been an undesirable 
ingredient in the Prince’s education, nor would it have 
been amiss if he had imbibed a little more distrust 
of the weakness of that human nature in which the old 
Baron had such optimist notions. 

Bishop Wilberforce and Sir James Clark both were 
consulted on the subject, and the Prince’s education was 
planned according to their united wisdom, with the aim 
and object of building up a “noble and _ princely 
character in intelligent sympathy with the best move- 
ments of the age.” The Queen and her sister were of 
one mind on most things, notably in the all important 
matter of the upbringing of their children. During the 
Crimean war, the Queen’s sister wrote to her :— 


My dearest Victoria,—I can quite understand your wishing 
to have a son in the navy just now, because I feel so proud of 
having one there, notwithstanding all the dangers he may be 
exposed to. What is life worth if you cannot spend and exert 
the strength God has given you for.a great cause, or on behalf 
of mankind? It is this conviction which I have always 
endeavoured to instil into the hearts of my children, because 
it is the ever vibrating nerve in my own soul which keeps me 
alive. 
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HER MAJESTY 


It is impossible to follow seriatim 
what the Quean did with her children. 
The education of all was conducted 
on the same general principles. They 
were brought up healthy, natural 
children, speaking three languages, 
familiar with the idea of duty, and 
‘accustomed to hear religion and 
politics discussed in a broadly liberal 
spirit. ‘The Prince of Wales and his 
brother were trained to work with 
their hands. -Close to Swiss Cottaze, 
Osborne, there still stands a small 
fortress, complete in all its details, 
‘which the young princes had to build 
with their own hands. They had to 
do everything themselves, even down 
to making the bricks and laying 
them ; for in the Royal Family educa- 
tion was recognised as incomplete if 
it did not include manual as well as 
mental training. 

The letters from Princess Alice, 
which have been published, are a 
convincing demonstration of the ex- 
ceeding warmth of affection which 
existed between mother and daughter. 
‘The Queen seems to have had the gift 
of attaching all her children to her all 
their lives long—a rare gift, and one 
which was combined in her case with 
some considerable measure of awe. 
The principle of respecting your 
parents, of honouring those to whom 
you owe your being, although some- 
what relaxed nowadays, has never been lost sight of in the 
Royal household. “ Hovour thy father and thy mother” 
was a commandment enforced steadily on prinze ant 
princess alike, and there is probably no mother in all the 
jand who has guarded more jealously the parental 
authority than the Queen. Perhaps this has b2en mor? 
perceptible since the Prince.Consort’s death, when the 
Queen, being the sole surviving parent, has wieldel the 
authority of both, inheriting as it were the paternal 
authority of her husband, and superadding to the 
parental power the ascendency of the Sovereign. 

But with all her authority as parent and as Sovereign 
nothing can exceed the tenderness, the effusive affection 
with which she has always treated her children. The 
pages from her diary describing her emotions on the 
marriage of her first-born are a charmingly natural 
expression of the feelings of every other mother in the 
land under similar circumstances. What can be more 
simple, artless and universal than this ?— 


THE 


Monday, Jan, 25.—The second most eventful day in my 
life as regards feelings. I feel as if I were being married over 
‘again myself, only much more nervous. for I had not that 


* blessed feeling which I had then which raises and supports 


one, of giving myself up for life to him whom I loved and 
worshipped—then and ever. When the ceremony was over... 
I felt so: moved, so overjoyed and relieved, that I could have 
embraced everybody. I shook hands with Lord Clarendon 
and Lord Palmerston. 

But behind all the rejoicing the dreaded separation 
hung like a storm above them. What mother who has 
married her daughter off to a far countree but will 
‘sympathise and appreciate the following entries :— 

Tuesday, Feb. 2nd.—A wretched day. A dull, still, thick 
morning. Got up with a heavy heart. Went over to dear 
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QUEHIN DRIVING AT OSBORNE, 1894. 


(Photograph by Hills and Saunders, Eton.) 


Vicky’s room to fetch her for the last time. Struggled with 
all my might against my sad feelings. About a quarter to 
eleven Vicky came with a sid face to my room. Hers we 
embraced cach other tenderly an] our tears flowed fast. When 
we recovered for atime Albert, joined us. We tried to talk 
of other things.... I still struggled, but as I came to tl 
others my breaking heart gave way.... Poor dear child. I 
clasped her in my arms and blessed her, and knew not what to 
ee, A dreadful moment, and a dreadful day. Such sick- 
ness came over me—real heartache—when I thought of our 
dearest child being gone, and for so long—all, all being over! 
. . . At times I could be quite cheerful, but my heart began to 
flow afresh frequently, and T could not go near Vickv’s 
corridor. Everything recalled the time now past... .The 
sight of the darling baby (Princess Beatrice) even made me 
sad, as dear Vicky loved her so much, and only yesterday 
played with her. 


So it has ever been; so it is to-day, and so it will ever 
be while the heart of the mother cleaves unto her child, 
and the daughter, forsaking all others, goes forth to found 
a new home. 

The Queen has seen all her children married, and over 
all their marriages she presided with jealous, foreseeing 
care. The Empress of Germany was married when 
barely turned seventeen. The Queen had wished that it 
should be postponed, but Frederick was pressing, and he 
was allowed to propose even before she was confirmed. 
The Princess Alice was married when she was nineteen, 
Princess Helena at twenty, Princess Louise at twenty- 
three, and Princess Beatrice at twenty-eight. The sons 
were older. The Prince of Wales was nearly twenty-two 
at his marriage, the Duke of Edinburgh nearly thirty, 
the Duke of Connaught twenty-nine, and the Duke of 
Albany twenty-nine. 

The Queen has married off all her children—married 
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THE QUEEN AT BREAKFAST IN THE GARDENS: AT OSBORNE, 1887. 
(Photograph by Hughes and Mullins, Ryde, Isle of Wight.) 
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them well; and only two of the nine, the Duke of Albany, 
who was always delicate, and the Princess Alice, have 
died. 

Of her sons, the Prince of Wales served for a tim? in 
the army; the Duke of Edinburgh has gone through all 
the grades in the navy, from midshipman to admiral; the 
Duke of Connaught has adopted the army as his profes- 
sion, and will probably some day be Commander-in- 
Chief. Of the daughters, two married Germans, living in 
Germany, two married Germans, Prince Christian and 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, who resided in England, and 
one married a Scotchman. The sons married a Dane, a 
Russian and two Germans. As the Queen’s mother was 
pure German, and her father half German, while the 
Prince Consort was German on both sides, the Royal 
family may be said to be more “ made in Germany” than 
in England. The import of Royalties, however, from the 
Fatherland took place before the days of Mr. Howard 
Vincent and Mr. Williams. 

Possibly the preponderance of Germanic blood in tha 
Royal Family may account for the extreme domesticity of 
the Queen, and still more for the effusiveness with which 
she has ever displayed the emotion which a pure-bred 
Englander would probably have suppressed. But no 
German hausfrau, save perhaps Catharine the Great, who 
was a German but no hausfrau, ever devoted herself so 
much to public affairs as did the Queen. This aptitude 
passed on to at least two of her daughters. The Empress 
Frederick no doubt received the impulse from her father. 
But in the case of the Princess Alice, it was the per- 
sonal influence of the Queen, brought to bear upon 
Princess Alice after her father’s death, that drove her to 
political and public life. Says the Grand Duchess of 
Baden :— 

It was the very intimate intercourse with the sorrowing 
Queen at that time which called forth in Princess Alice that 
keen interest and understanding in politics for which she was 
afterwards so distinguished. She also gained at this time that 
practical knowledge for organising and the desire for constant 
occupation which in her public as well as in her private life 
became part of herself. 


The education cf the Prince of 
Wales was more the work of his 
father than of the Queen. - He -was 
confirmed in 1858. The Prince Consort 
notes :— 

The confirmation wént off with great 
solemnity and I hope with an abiding 
impression on his mind. The previous 
day his examination took place before the 
Archbishop and ourselves. Wellesley 
prolonged it a full hour and Bertie 
acquitted himself extremely well. To- 
day we take the Sacrament with him. 


study at the White Lodge in Richmond 
Park, under Mr. Gibbs and Mr. 
Tarver, who were shortly afterwards 
succeeded by Colonel Bruce. After 
he passed his examination for the 
army, he went to study first at 
Edinburgh University, under Dr. 
Playfair, then at Oxford, and after- 
wards at Cambridge, doing military 
duty in the vacation. Foreign travel 
was used unsparingly as a means of 
supplementing academic study, and so- 
far as the parents could contrive it, 
no means were left untried to secure 
the fitting education of the Heir to the Throne, 

But about this time, when the family was unbroken by 
death, and the happy circle was in the full zenith of 
domestic felicity, the Prince Consort died. The death 
of him, whom, in the first days of supreme grief, the 
Queen described as “my husband, father, lover, master, 
friend, adviser and guide,” shattered for a time all joy 
in life, all pleasure in work. It was in clouds of thick 
darkness her widowhood began. 


V.—AS WIDOW. 

The Queen was twenty-one years a maiden and twenty- 
two years a wife, but she has been thirty-six years a 
widow. Itis as the “ Widow of Windsor,” as Tommy 
Atkins names her, that she wi!l live in history—a 
history which has still to be written. For Greville and 
Martin do not bring the narrative down beyond the first 
days of her widowhood. ‘I'he letters of Princess Alice 
give us side glimpses of the family life down to 1878, 
but they are very slight, and seldom touch upon 
politics. Still, enough is known to enable us to under- 
stand that as widow she has been as remarkable as she 
was as wife. 

First.and foremost she has been a true widow, loyal to 
the memory of her husband. Rejecting with loathing all 
thought of a second marriage, she has never ceased to 
regard herself as Prince Albert’s wife, because for thirty- 
six years he awaits her, disembodied, but not unconscious 
of her presence and her love. Secondly—and this is the 
greatest thing of all—she has honoured him by the: 
loyalty with which she has followed his example and con- 
tinued the traditions of his reign. For, as I have 
previously observed in an earlier paper, the Prince 
Consort was virtually King of all England until 1861. 
It was only after his death that the real reign of the 
Queen began. The moment the first stunning effect of 
her bereavement was over she set herself patiently, 
tirelessly to do the work which he had done, How 
carefully she did this, how laboriously she toiled late 
and early in order to discharge herself the duties which 
had before been sufficient to tax the energies of both, 
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only those know who have been privileged to penetrate 
behind the veil which conceals the workings of the inner 
machinery of the Constitution. She began by resolutely 
dividing the work that was indispensable from that 
which was avoidable. In the latter category she placed 
all the merely social and scenic functions of Royalty, 
and decided once for all to leave them alone. Other 
members of her family could play the central réle in 
Court festivities. She had more important work to do. 
The constant supervision of the policy of the Empire, the 
careful study of the political problems which were con- 
stantly confronting her Cabinet, the acquisition of actual 
personal knowledge at first 
hand of the men who were 
making the Empire and 
moulding the destinies of 
the nation, these duties 
could be delegated to no 
other. Tothem she applied 
herself with a will energized 
by the might of a great 
affection, stiffened into steel 
by the memory of the dead. 
Instead of dedicating her 
days and nights to tears, 
idle tears, she staunche:l 
her streaming sorrow in 
order that she might carry 
on his reign, develop his 
policy, and in all things so 
far as she could prevent 
the world being poorer by 
his loss. It was an ambi- 
tion worthy of a Queen, 
and worthily she has 
achieved it. 

When the full tale is told 
of the thirty-six years’ reign 
of the Widow of Windsor, 
but not till then, will it be 
fully understood how great 
has been the work, the 
mere regular routine daily 
drudgery of office that has 
been discharged by the 
Queen. Not even then will 
anyone fully appreciate the 
extent to which the nation 
and the Empire have’ bene- 
fited by the ceaseless effort 
on the part of the Queen 
to fulfil the ideal of her 
dead lord. And, as often 
happens, the very straining 
to carry the load well nigh not to be borne, brought 
with it its own compensations :— 

Get leave to work 

In this world—’tis the best you get at all; 

For God in cursing gives us better gifts 

Than men in benediction. God says “ Sweat 

For foreheads,” men say “crowns,” and so we are crowned, 

Ay, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel 

Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work, get work; 

Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get. 

The Queen worked, and in working found deliverance 
from the burden of a sorrow that otherwise would 
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(Photograph by Hughes and Mullins, Ryde, Isle of Wight.) 
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have broken her life. Another moral of her example 
to all the widows and bereaved women in the world 
is that nothing is so suicidal as to bury yourself 
because you have buried him who was to you the 
light of life. 

Here is another supreme instance of the immense 
superiority of the new ideas of woman’s work and 
women’s sphere that have nowhere found such con- 
spicuous, such triumphant exemplification as in the life 
of the widowed Queen. If she had been a mere house- 
wife, a mere wife, a mere mother, the blow that snapped 
the Prince Consort’s life might well have broken her heart. 
But, while housewife, wife 
and mother par excellence, 
she was more than merely 
the ancillary of a man, the 
bearer of his children, the 
keeper of his house. She 
was a politician, a public- 
spirited stateswoman with 
endless interests in the 
world other than those that 
centre round the domestic 
hearth. The zenana ideal 
ot woman's life, which 
centres everything abso- 
lutely in the man, had, as 
its natural and legitimate 
sequel, suttee for the widow. 
When her man had died 
there was no longer any usc 
for the woman in the world. 
But as the Queen has 
shown, a woman, if she has 
but opportunity, may begin 
a new and more brilliantly 
useful life after her hus- 
band’s death, may indeed 
take his tomb as a starting- 
point for a career in which 
she may realise in her own 
life and in her own way 
the ideals and aspirations 
that would otherwise have 
lain buried in his grave. 

To the old school, which 
regarded a woman chiefly 
as a bearer of children, a 
widow woman of forty- 
three had no part left to 
play in the world. But 
the Queen has shown that, 
after a woman is forty- 
three, and a widow, it is 
possible for her to become the mother of innumerable 
good deeds, and of noble policies begotten in her heart 
and brain by the example and memory of the dead. The 
truit of the womb of the body is a harvest not to be held 
in disrespect, but it is all garnered by five-and-forty ; and 
if that is all, the last third of a woman’s life is indeed an 
affair of the sere and yellow leaf. The new spirit, by open- 
ing up to women all the wide possibilities of usefulness in 
public work, has added a new lease to their hold on life, 
and has rendered possible such a glorious aftermath 
as that which has crowned the golden widowhood of 
Queen Victoria. 
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THE JOPIC OF THE MONTH. 





THE REHABILITATION OF TURKEY. 


GREAT disaster has fallen upon the world—a 
disaster which is not the less painful to bear 
because it has been provoked, in spite of repeated 

warnings, by those who ought to have known better. In 
politics the first 


to the Greek nation, or the well-meaning but mistaken 
enthusiasts who summoned meetings in Hyde Park and 
Trafalgar Square, the immediate and direct effect of 
which was to encourage the Greek people in the belief 


that the English 





duty of the 
publicist is as- 
suredly to know 
his facts. His 
sympathies may | 
be here, there, 
or elsewhere, but 
the duty which 
he owes first of 
all to himself, and 
secondly to his 
readers, is that he 
should possess at 
least an elemen- 
tary acquaintance 
with the forces 
about which he 
dogmatises, and 
the disposition of 
which he can to 
a certain extent 
control. 


WHO IS 
RESPONSIBLE ? 


The disaster of 
which I speak is 
the rehabilitation 
of the credit of 
the Ottoman 
Turk, a rehabili- 
tation directly 
due to the folly 
of that ill- 
informed but well- 
meaning section 
of the community 
whose emotions 
are expressed 
from day to day 
by the Daily 
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would help them 
in their attack 
upon the Ottoman 
Empire. No one 
knew better than 
Mr. Massingham 
that England 
would do no such 
thing, for even he 
himself in the 
plenitude of his 
irresponsibility 
dared not ad- 
vocate an Anglo- 
Greek Alliance for 
an offensive war 
against Turkey. 
But he and bis 
friends encour- 
aged to the utmost 
the vain delusive 
: manifestations 
which lured the 
SR Greeks to their 
\ cloom, 

THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE 
GREEK DEFEAT. 


If it were only 
that the poor 
Greeks had heen 
defeated, that 
would be a com- 
paratively small 
matter, miserable 
though theresults 
have been to 
many a Greek 
home, and appall- 








Chronicle. 

The great event 
of last month— 
the sudden collapse of the Greek army before the 
impact of the Turkish forces—was foreseen by all 
who had even the slightest knowledge of what may 
be called the dynamics of the Eastern Question. But 
not even those who feared most the results of a 
reckless challenge addressed by one of the weakest 
European States to the Ottoman Empire, pictured 
in their gloomiest moments the extent to which that 
defeat would tend to rehabilitate the reputation of the 
Turk in Europe, and the intensity of the despair which 
it would engender in the minds of the Christians of the 
East. There is no need to exaggerate the responsibility 
which lies at the door of those misguided men, the 
hundred members of Parliament who signed the address 
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ing the misery 
which this in- 
sensate campaign 
has occasioned the rural population of the Hellenic 
kingdom. That, however, is the least of the evils which 
they have brought upon Europe by the course which 
they pursued in face of the most earnest warnings from 
all those who had any right whatever to speak with 
authority on this question. They have challenged a trial 
of strength between the oppressor of the Christians in 
the East, and a champion who was utterly incompetent 
to hold his own for a single week against the Assassin. 
As a result, we have it advertised in every Court and 
capital in Europe that the Turk is still what he always 
was, a superb fighting animal, and that, notwithstanding 
the decadence of his Empire, he can still, almost without 
an effort, place on his frontiers an army exceeding in 
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THE CROWN PRINCE oF GREECE. 
(Photograph by C, Boehringer, Athens.) 


number all the regular troops of the United Kingdom, 
that he can furnish them with skilled leaders, equip them 
with magnificent artillery, and keep them supplied both 
with powder and shot and with all the rations which 
they require for fighting efficiency. 


IL—THE STORY OF THE FIASCO. 

When the Greeks, finding that the Powers were at last 
really in earnest about establishing an autonomous 
government in Crete, sent Colonel Vassos to seize the 
island for Greece, they invaded Turkish territory and 
technically placed themselves in a state of war with the 
Ottoman Empire. Now it is the law of nations as of 
individuals, that if you tread on a man’s corn, and refuse 
to desist, it is lawful for the sufferer to retaliate, not 
upon the offending boot, but upon any portion of its 
owner’s corporation that may lie most convenient for 
reprisals, 

HOW THE WAR BEGAN. 

The Sultan, acting on this principle, began to con- 
centrate troops in Macedonia, in readiness to invade 
Thessaly to avenge the invasion of Crete. This compelled 
the Greeks to prepare for the defence of their frontier 
by nurrying to the front every able-bodied man whom 
they could uniform and arm. -Thus it came to pass that 
when last month opened, two armies, each confident of 
its own invincible strength, were fronting each other 
along the northérn frontier of Greece. The Turks. under 
Edhem Pasha, who was assisted by Riza Pasha, a soldier 


‘| _, inthe Chamber at Athens. 
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’ trained int the Getthan drmty, had 140,000 men under his 


command, with néarly two hundred pieces of artillery. 
On_the other side of the frontier the Greeks had some 
80,000 men fighting for their hearths and their homes, 
under thé banners of Christendom and of Civilisation, 
and enthusiastically applauded by the unthinking 
populace. . After a futile attempt to induce both. armies 
‘to respect @ neutral zone, it is ddmitted that the Greek 
irregulars; ‘boiling over with iniepressible enthusiasm, 
began’ a series of inroads into Macedonia. This was 
endured for a time, but on April 18 the Ottoman Govern- 
ment announced to the Powers that its: patience was 
cxhausted :— 

The regular Hellenic troops, in considerable numbers, and 
provided with artillery, have passed the frontier in the. direc- 
tion of Bairakdar, Koroman, and Perdika, and commenced 
hostilities, which are still going on. Having regard to these 
attacks, the Imperial Government has found itself compelled 
to give the commander-in-chief of its troops the formal order 
to take all the military measures requisite to secure the 
defence of its territory and its rights against the encroach- 
ments of the Greeks. 

But although the Porte threw the whole responsibility 
forthe war upon the Greeks, the Turks disclaimed any 
notion of conquest, and offered to stay their military move- 
ments.‘ if the Greeks would withdraw from Crete and 
from the frontier.” ‘This circular was dated April 18th. 

A*The Turks have declared war,” said M, Delyanni proudly 

“We accept the challenge.” 
Si FIRST MOVE. 

. The Greeks, incredible though it may appear, imagined 
that they had a chance of‘success. Theirs was the much 
vaunted “sea power” which Captain Mahan has taught 


_ us to regard as the dominating factor in the contests of 


nations. ‘Their fleet, though small, could at least sail the 
seas. The Turkish fleet could not. So they were at 
liberty to attack where they pleased. Unfortunately, 
their navy failed to exercise any material influence on 
the fortunes of war. They bombarded Previsa without 
apparently doing much damage, and they claim to have 
destroyed some stores at a seaside town near Salonica. 
At the same time the Greeks invaded Epirus with an 
army of nearly 20,000 men, hoping that they would. be 
able to-raise the peasantry and carry Janina by a 
combined movement of insurrection and invasion. On 
the frontier of Thessaly they stood on guard holding the 
Malouna Pass. 
SECOND MOVE. 

The Greeks made the first move, only to be effectively 
countered by the advance of Edhem Pasha, who began 
slowly to force his way through the Malouna Pass 
despite the resistance of the Greeks. It is admitted that 
for four or five days the Greeks fought well. They were 
outnumbered and outgeneralled. Their supplies were 
scant and their artillery deficient. But they were brave, 
and as the news of the Tutkish advance in Thessaly was 
counterbalanced—in the newspaper telegrams—by the 
news of ‘the Greek advance in’ Epirus, it was still 
possible for our Philhellenes to hope that victory would 
crown the arms of Greece. It was a hammer-and-tongs 
duel for nearly a week. 

THIRD MOVE: COLLAPSE IN THESSALY. | 

So things went on until the 23rd, when the superiority 
of the Turkish artillery began to tell. Suddenly. on’ the 
night of the 23rd the Crown Prince and his staff decided 
that the Pass was no longer tenable. Instantly the whole 
Greek line of defence collapsed. The retreat became a 
rout, the rout a maddened stampede. The soldiers flung 
aside everything that impeded their flight and raced for 
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their lives. All the luckless peasants, with their little 
ones and their flocks and their herds, swelled the terrible 
stampede. Larissa was abandoned in panic, and the 
slowly advancing Turks found themselves once more 
masters of the capital of Thessaly. The Greeks rallied 
for a time at Pharsalus, and made a hopeless stand 
before Volo. But Thessaly was lost, and Edhem Pasha 
supreme in Larissa was the answer of. the Turks to 
Colonel Vassos’s presence in Crete. 
FOURTH MOVE: COLLAPSE IN EPIRUS. 

The hopes of the Greeks, extinguished in Thessaly, 
‘were destined to a more cruel disappointment in Epirus. 
On the afternoon of Friday, April 30th, the Turks fell 
upon the Greeks and simply smashed them into 
irretrievable ruin. They stormed the Greek position on 
the mountain, and then the Greeks bolted like rabbits. 
The stampede through Larissa had its parallel in the 
headlong flight to Arta. The Greeks as a fighting force 
«lisappeared. The Turks cleared them out of the pro- 
vince which they had hoped to liberate, and hurled them 
back upon their old froutier. At this moment the 
Greeks have been simply annihilated as a fighting factor 
in the Eastern problem. They have still some forty 
thousand men in line behind’ Pharsalus, but nothing 
that they can do will enable them to regain their lost 
position. 

FIFTH MOVE—? 

The air is fullof recriminations. “ We are betrayed!” 
is.a ery as familiar in Greece as it was in France in 1870. 
M. Delyanni has fallen, and M. Ralli is Premier in his 
place. Officers in high command have been changed. 
Greece still talks of fighting to the last. But to what 
end? She has staked everything and lost, and, even if 
she could go on fighting, it would only compel the 
victorious Turks to advance on Athens. Wild cries out- 
side Greece have been raised for the mediation of the 
Powers. But not until Greece asks for it and withdraws 
Colonel Vassos from Crete can the European Areopagus 
intervene, And even then it will be difficult to prevent 
the Turk raising all manner of obstacles about the 
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Turkey: ‘I am certainly unwell, but I shall by no means permit myself 
to be dissected,” 
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question of evacuating Thessaly which he has won -back 
by his own right hand. 
THE PERIL OF SINGLE-HANDED COERCICN. 

Until this fatal campaign was forced upon Europe by 
the madness of the Greeks and the unbridled gush of 
their supporters in this country, it was believed that the 
dry rot which had set in at Constantinople had practi- 
cally eaten the vitality out of the Ottoman army, and 
that, in short, Europe had only to will in order to compel 
the Sultan to obey. That is still true, no doubt: if 
Europe wills the Sultan will obey ; but against a single- 
handed attempt to coerce him by any one Power, it is 
obvious the Sultan will not obey, and would have reason, 
according to the stern logic by which the Ottoman lives, 
in refusing to obey. 

A VINDICATION OF RUSSIA. 

The one comfort which has come from all this black 
and bloody business is the vindication which the 
victories of the Turks in the plains of Thessaly have 
afforded to what seemed to many of us the excessive 
reluctance of Russia to undertake single-handed the 
pacification of Armenia. Madame Novikoff, no doubt, 
repeatedly reminded the British public that the experi- 
ence of the Austrians in Bosnia and Herzegovina showed 
that the task of occupying and administering a Turkish 
province, even with the mandate of Europe and the 
nominal assent of the Sultan, was by no means child’s 
play; but it was not until the rout of the Greek army 
that we have realised the gravity of the reasons which 
compelled Russia to stay her hand in Armenia. It is all 
very well to discuss the disposition which should be 
made of the tiger’s skin when the tiger is dead, but the 
hunters who wish to re-arrange the stripes according to 
their own fancy should at least be sure that the tiger is 
dead before the skinning operation is begun. Russia is 
nearer to Turkey than we are, the Russians are immeasur- 
ably better informed concerning all that goes on within 
the Empire than we can be, and we can now see what an 
immense strain it would have been upon the resources of 
Russia if they had attempted to undertake the coercion 
of the Turk in his Armenian provinces without a 
European mandate and without the co-operation of the 
other Powers. 

THE ALPHA AND OMEGA OF SOUND POLICY. 

That is comforting. For in the Eastern question, 
reliance upon Russia and the Russian determination to 
protect the Christian populations is the Alpha and Omega 
of any sound policy. Anything that weakens confidence 
in Russia’s good faith and in the sincerity of Russia’s 
determination to act as tribune of the Christian races, is a 
far greater blow to the hopes of peace, order, and good 
government in the East than twenty of the massacres 
which from time immemorial have been the ordinary 
incidents of Ottoman rule. The events of last month, 
whatever else they may have done, have at least gone far 
to reconcile the ordinary Englishman with what seemed 
to him for two years past the inexplicable reluctance of 
tussia to take the Turks in hand. 

CONFUSION IN THE LIBERAL CAMP. 


So far as the general situation is concerned that is the 
one element of good, the one erumb of comfort with which 
we cap console ourselves.. At home there has been 
another crumb of which I gratefully make due mention 
—the conduct of the Daily News and the. Westminster 
Gazette. It is difficult to express the depths of 
humiliation and disgrace to which the Liberal Party in 
this country would have been reduced if it had been left 
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solely to the guidance of its political chiefs. Whether it 
is Lord Kimberley, or Sir William Harcourt, or Mr. 
Gladstone, it is difficult t>» say which leader has done 
worse, or has more conspicuously failed to render the 
slightest assistance to the cause of peace in Europe and 
freedom in the East, 

THE SILENCE OF LORD ROSEBERY. 

Upon Lord Rosebery there rests a grave and heavy 
burden of responsibility. There is no manin the Liberal 
ranks who could speak with the same authority and with 
the same knowledge, but throughont the last trying two 
months Lord Rosebery might as well have been in 
Kingdom Come. It is true that he has abdicated his 
official position as Leader of the Opposition, but by no 
process known to man can he abdicate his position as a 
patriot and a statesman. During the last eight weeks, 
when the wolves in sheeps’ clothing were playing havoc 
with the lambs of the flock, their late shepherd, even if 
he were sitting on a gate released from all responsi- 
bility for shepherding, might at least have uttered a 
warning voice, and indicated to those who still looked 
with yearning for guidance to their chief what was the 
plain duty of English Liberalism in the present crisis. 
Instead of doing this, Lord Rosebery preserved an 
absolute and imperturbable silence. His course, no 
doubt, was governed by convictions as to his duty, 
for which he is responsible solely to his country and to 
his Maker; but, without presuming to dictate, his friends 
must be allowed to deplore that he should not only 
have abdicated his rightful position, but ignored the 
responsibilities and obligations from which no man can 
divest himself. 

TWO TRUE LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

In the midst of the collapse of Liberal leadership, a 
collapse almost as conspicuous as the rout of the Greeks 
before Larissa, there stands out in clear relief the 
inestimable service that has been rendered to the country 
by the only two leaders who have kept their‘ heads and 
Steered the ship straight. In Mr. E.'f. Cook of the Dui/y 
News, and Mr. Spender of the Westminster Gazette, this 
crisis has revealed two public-spirited patriots, who are 
not only journalists but statesmen, and who, in the 
general confusion of the Liberal camp—while Mr. Glad- 
stone was blaspheming against the Kaiser and the Tsar, 
and Sir William Harcourt was generally playing the fool 
for the edification of the Chronicle gallery—stood out, 
morning and evening, in support of the only policy by 
which it was possible to save the Christians of the Enst 
from the disaster which has now overwhelmed them. 
No one who has not conducted a great newspaper through 
such a crisis as that of this spring, can realise how much 
moral and intellectual grit is required to keep a party 
organ straight under such circumstances. That Mr. Cook 
and Mr. Spender have done it—have done it without any 
fanfaronade of trumpet, but with a grim, steady, cool 
persistency—has shown us that in them we have an 
appreciable addition to the elements of directing brain 
in our Iinperial councils. 

THE ENGLISH BACKERS OF THE GREEKS. 

Every one can see now how mad the enterprise was 
upon which the Greeks were encouraged by their backers 
in this country to embark. ‘‘ What the Greeks have 
now got to do,” said the Chronicle, when the war was 
declared, “ is to win.” Which is very much as if a full 
grown man were to set a high-spirited little lad of 
twelve to dash his fists against the battered visage of an 
old prize-fighter, to halloo him on to make an attack, and 
‘then when the old pugilist rises to his feet and doubles 


his fists, to tell the youngster that what he has to do is 
to goin and win. Of course, at the first round the lad 
is knocked flat and senseless. And what does his backez 
do then ? 

HOW THE RUSSIANS BACKED THE SERVIANS. 


And here we have a fair opportunity of contrasting: 
the conduct of Englishmen and Russians. A very 
close parallel can be drawn between the conduct of Servia 
in 1870 and that of Greece this year. In 1876 the world 
was horrified by the atrocities perpetrated by the Turks 
in Bulgaria, just as the world was horrified last year by 
the massacres ordered by the Sultan in Armenia: Servia 
and Montenegro, although terribly overmatched, rushed. 
to the rescue of their oppressed and tortured brethren. 
Russian popular sentiment enthusiastically supported 
Servia, much to the dismay of the Russian Foreign Office 
and of the Emperor himself. But Russian popular- 
sentiment being practical, and not merely an affair 
of the platform, set itself to work to help the 
Servians. Russians are poor and unused to raising 
public subscriptions, but the Moscow and Petersburg. 
Red Cross Societies raised nearly half a million sterling 
for the Servian sick and wounded, while no fewer than 
four thousand Russians, including many of the finest 
officers in the Russian army, flung in their lot with the 
Servians, and died literally by the thousand in stemming 
the advance of the Turkish arms into the Servian valleys. 
Then when, despite all this, the Servian defence was 
beaten down, and the triumphant Turks were pouring, 
across the Servian frontier, the Emperor of Russia put 
down his foot, and launched an ultimatum to the Sultan 
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which arrested in a moment the advance of the Turkish 
army. Afterwards, finding that it was impossible to 
secure the reforms which all Europe declared to be 
ne¢ded for the protection of Bulgarians, Russia embarked 
upon a gigantic war, which cost her one hundred thousand 
of her noblest sons, and a hundred millions of treasure, 
in order to accomplish the work to which she had put 
her hand. 

That is what Russia did in 1876. Now let us contrast 
it with what the English sympathisers of the Greeks 
have done in 1897. 


THE CHEAP SYMPATHY OF OUR PHILHELLENES. 


In. newspaper articles and in speeches our Hellenic 
sympathisers have been prodigal. Breath is cheap, and 
most of our countrymen seem to have believed that they 
could discharge their obligations to their Hellenic pro- 
tégés by talk. Up to the moment of writing, the total 
amount raised for the Greeks has not reached £10,000. 
The number of English volunteers who have gone to 
strengthen the Greek army is variously estimated at 
from twelve to twenty. Now that the Greeks have 
been beaten, there is not even a demand on the part of 
the Chronicle itself that the English Government shouid 
hurl an ultimatum to check the advance of Edhem Pasha, 
and not a solitary champion of the brave Greeks has 
ventured to propose that England should go to war 
single-handed with Turkey by sea and land, in order to 
carry out the reforms which all the Powers agree to be 
indispensably necessary in Turkey. It is not a pleasant 
thing to have to point out the superiority of the foreigner 
to one’s own countrymen ; but it cannot too frequently be 
repeated in the hearing of all our Pharisees that in deal- 
ing with the Ottoman Empire, Russia, notwithstanding 
all her shortcomings, has played up nobly, has paid down 
lavishly both blood and treasure, and in short has 
acquired in the course of successive generations a right 
to be regarded as the Protector of the Christian East, 
without whose help and alliance nothing can be done 
in those regions that is worth doing. 


THE EUROPEAN CONCERT AND THE SULTAN. 


The European Concert remains intact, and that is no 
doubt'a matter of vital importance. But there is not a 
member of that Federation who does not realise in his 
heart of hearts how immensely the task before him has 
been aggravated by the opportunity which the Greek 
challenge afforded the Sultan of proving that the tiger 
was in no mood to part with his skin. before his death. 
War always affords the Turk an opportunity of appearing 
nt his best. As a governor he is vile, and it is almost 
an-_abusive term: to speak of his administration as a 
Government in any civilised sense,. But the Ottoman, 
from of old, has been like Fuzzy Wuzzy in the 
Soudan, “a first-class fighting man,” and not even the 
corruption which has rotted: the Pashas in the Palace, 
and filled Europe with despair, has affected the capacity 
of the Ottoman soldier to brave death joyfully in the 
service of Allah. Fighting is the one thing the Turk can 
do supremely well. The Greek by forcing on an appeal 
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to the arbitrament of the sword, gave the Turk the very 
chance of all others which enabled him to display on the 
largest scale, and before the widest possible audience, the: 
qualities which enabled him to found his empire in the 
fourteenth century and to maintain it ever since. 

THE MILITARY VIRTUES OF THE TURK. 

The courage to bear and to do, the military skill which 
enables even the common private to take advantage of 
every fragment of cover, and advance with irresistible 
élan upon the foe, the patient endurance of privation,, 
the silent and cheerful manner in which the cruellest 
wounds and amputations are borne by high and low—all 
those military virtues, in short, which every nation in 
Europe in its heart of hearts esteems perhaps more 
highly than any other virtue, are possessed by the 
Turkish regulars to a supreme degree. The Russians 
are magnificent fighting men, but man for man, the Turks 
in Bulgaria and Armenia held their own in 1877, and 
although the Greeks fought magnificently in Thessaly, they 
were overwhelmed by the Turkish advance. It may be 
said that the Greeks were outnumbered. But that is only 
another method of admitting the superiority of the Turks, 
for a Generai who can put a thousand men into line om 
any point where his enemy can only put five hunilred, is 
victorious in advance. ‘Lhe capacity to move troops, to 
concentrate the maximum available mass of striking force 
at the point where it can be used with the greatest 
advantage, the talent to employ the various factors of 
military strength—artillery, infantry, and cavalry—in due 
co-ordination, the foresight which enables the Com- 
mander to provide for contingencies and to plan victory 
in his tent before the first shot has been fired—all these 
qualities the Turks have displayed conspicuously enough 
before the eyes of the world. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the master of the legions of Edhem Pasha will take 
a very different tone in dealing with the representatives 
of the Powers after his victories against Greece, than 
what he ventured to do before the issue was fought out 
in Thessaly. 

THE “CAUSA CAUSANS” OF ALL OUR WOES. 

The outlook for the unfortunate Armenians and the 
wretched Macedonians is forlorn indeed. The Turk has: 
once more the whip-hand of his subjects, and will speak 
with the enemy at the gate with a confidence to which 
he has been long a stranger. When we think of it all, 
and think of what it means in misery*and massacre and 
outrage protracted for years, how bitterly we lament in 
sackcloth and ashes the crime which was committed 
by Lord Beaconsfield and the Jingoes of 1878, when 
at Berlin they insisted upon restoring the Turkish 
sovereignty over the regions from which it had been 
cleared out by the Russian sword. If the big Bulgaria 
had been but allowed to remain intact there would have- 
been no possibility of concentrating the forces whicl» 
crushed the Greeks on the borders of Thessaly. Russia 
by the Treaty of San Stefano had killed the tiger. Lord 
Beaconsfield by the Berlin Conference resuscitated the 
wild beast, and all that has happened last month is the 
direct consequence of that British crime. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN JHE ‘REVIEWS. 


——— 


THE QUEEN. 

Tux subject of the first article in the Quarterly Review 
for April is-Queen Victoria. It begins well, and then 
‘breaks down miserably. I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I found the article had come to a close in about 
“half-a-dozen pages. It has every appearance of having 
‘been undertaken by some one who knew well what he 
was writing about; but who, after he had commenced, 
had to.abandon the task. Considering that the Quarterly 
cannot publish another article on the subject before the 
Jubilee, it fails badly to come up to the standard which 
the Quarterly itself has led us to expect. One or two 
passages, however, are well worth quoting. 

BEFORE THE QUEEN WAS EIGHTEEN. 


The first describes the -pains. that were taken. to 
familiarise the Queen'‘with the country over which she 
thad to reign while she was still a minor :— 

After the accession of King William IV., when the Princess 
stood next in succession to the throne, tours were made 
through nearly every part of England and Wales. The mere 
dist of the places to which visits were thus paid would surprise 
and interest the reader,.More than sixty years ago, the Queen 
had, for example, visited the Cathedrals of Salisbury, Win- 
hester, Worcester, Hereford, Oxford, Chester, Bangor, Lich- 
field; Exeter, York, and Peterborough; she had inspected the 
great purts or arsenals at Portsmouth, Plymouth and Wool- 
wich; she had been present at an Histeddfod; she had scen 
Stonehenge, and Stratford-on-Avon, and Kenilworth; she had 
een over the cotton-mills at Belper, the glass-works at Birming- 
ham, the nail-works at Bromsgrove; she had been a guest at 
reat country houses, such as Eastwell Park, Alton Towers, 
Eaton Hall, Chatsworth, Wytham Abbey, Wentworth House, 
Bishopsthorpe, Harewood, Belvoir, and Hatfield. 

HER FAVOURITE BOOKS. 

The following passage gives information as to the 
favourite authors of the Queen, which could only have 
‘been supplied by some one who stands well within the 
inner circle :— 

Among our English writers, the Queen’s favourite poets are 
Shakespeare, Walter Scott, Tennyson, and Adelaide Procter, 
he hymns of Bonar and Faber are those to which she is 
especially attached. Her favourite novelists are all women-- 
Jane. Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Craik, 
George Eliot, and Edna Lyall.. With German literature, the 
‘Queen is familiar. Here her favourite writers are Schiller, 
Goethe, and Heine. -It is worth mentioning, as a proof of the 
thoroughness of her English education, that, though she learned 
to read German before her accession, she was never allowed to 
speak in it. In the literature of France it is natural to find 
that the memoir writers in which that country is so peculiarly 
rich, have a conspicuous place, and to the charms of Sully and 
St. Simon, the Queen is keenly alive. Among the French 
poets and dramatists, the Queen’s favourites are Racine, 
Corneille, and Lamartine. 

THE PEACEMAKER, 

The Reviewer passing on from the influences which 

shaped the Queen’s mind, to consider the mode in which 


she has exercised her sovereignty, refers in the following 
very guarded fashion to the Queen’s réle as the great 
peacemaker :— 


Again and again she has intervened, with striking success, 
to conciliate the rancour of party strife, or to avert dangerous 
collisions between the two Houses of Parliament and between 
the Government and the Opposition. One glimpse of such an 
intervention was given in the life of Archbishop Tait, from 
which the public learned, for the first time, in how large a 
measure it owed to the Queen the peaceful settlement of the 
Trish Church question, Similar examples of more recent date 
might be quoted, if they did not turn upon disputes that have 
not been finally determined, and may be at any time re-opened. 
But, when the time comes to reveal the forces at work behind 
the course of political events during the present reign, it will 
be found thaf, for the smooth working of the constitutional 
machinery within the last sixty years, the nation is indebted 
to no one more than to Queen Victoria. Nor is it only at those 
stormy crises of domestic or foreign politics, which arrest the 
public gaze, that her influence has been exerted. Throughout 
her long reign the calm, moderating pressure of her hand has 
been so general and pervasive that, like the pressure of the 
atmosphere, its touch has been unfelt. No statesman has 
ever come in contact with her without being impressed by her 
wise prudence, as well as struck by her singular powers of 
concentration; very few, and those not always the most 
capable of estimating the capacity of others, have failed to 
feel that, compared with her wide knowledge and long 
experience of affairs, their own acquaintance with politics is 
short and superficial. 


THE REVIVAL OF MONARCHY. 

THE Church Quarterly Review for April opens with an 
article upon what it calls “Christian Monarchy.” It is 
written by a fervid Royalist, who still shudders in horror 
over the administration of a little human justice to such 
a representative of the divine right of kings as Charles I. 
But his article is interesting as affording evidence of the 
extent to which the monarchical principle has gained 
ground of late years. Without following the Church 
Quarterly Reviewer into the extravagances of ecclesiastical 
enthusiasm over the coronation and the divine right of 
kings, the opening and the closing passages of his essay 
are well worth reproducing here :— 

In the Reform era of sixty years since, monarchy was half- 
contemptuously tolerated as a pallid survival of a dying past. 
William IV. even proposed that his coronation should. be 
omitted. Now the setting century leaves no political institution 
more strongly seated. In France itself a bourgeois republic 
dons the pomp and equipage of deposed royalty to welcome 
an autocrat. In England the throne is absolutely beyond 
question. This remarkable recovery of monarchical institu- 
tions might perhaps have been looked for in an age of reaction 
from unhistoric and unimaginative utilitarianism. It is due 
still more to the expansion of empires—-how different from 
Plato’s civic state—and the growth of vast armies. The 
“dim, common populations” feel themselves incompetent to 
conduct war or delicate diplomacies. Democracy, says De 
Laveleye, is possible only where, as in Switzerland, there can 
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be no imperial policy. ‘The Queen’s virtues have given scope 


‘for reverence to revive for her office, as well as ever-increasing 


devotion to grow up to her person. It is a happy coincidence 
that in the same month the nation will also commemorate the 
thirteen hundredth anniversary of King Ethelbert’s baptism. 
It is a critical opportunity for stamping a permanent impres- 
sion on the English mind. Not many months ago we were 
strangely fascinated by the majestic ceremonial of the imperial 
coronation in the sacred city of Moscow—a great religious rite 
consecrating with fitting splendour and solemnity an epoch 
in.the life of what is at once a nation and a vast family. 
The whole atmosphere of that great scene “seemed charged 
with a simple, childlike earnestness and intensity of faith 
and hope.” ‘Here in the far West men looked on with a 
kind of wistful envy, half wondering that such feelings 
could still exist on the threshold of the twentieth century, 
and even Philistinism was hushed and awed. Afterwards 
came the impressive ceremony of the procession of the 
Regalia at Buda-Pesth. A Presidential election has since taken 
place, representing the more modern conception of national 
existence. England yet retains some consecration of her cor- 
porate life by the Catholic Church of Christ, and sees law 
personified in a sovereign who is crowned and anointed with 
rites more ancient and even more richly symbolical than those 
of Russia. If our future as a nation is to be strony, serious, 
Christian, it is imperative that we should realise, rescue, and 
conserve the ideal elements still remaining in political 
institutions. 

The paradox of love and loyalty investing the person of an 
official whose function is to enforce obedience and exact 
revenue forbids us to think so. The enthusiastic acclaim of 
the multitude in the street, the reverential and august 
language of law and formula, the ceremonious etiquette of the 
Court, declare the instinct of mankind that government is not 
@ mere human arrangement for police and tax collecting, but 
a reflexion of the Divine. Such a thought is of great practical 
value in inducing men to surrender the wilfulness of faction 
to the common good. It puts law-abidingness on a religious 
footing, it draws together a nation by family ties—witness the 
adoption of general mourning after the death of a member of 
the royal House—and it gives scope for some of the most 
purifying of the virtues. 


THE REVIVAL OF LOYALTY. 


Blackwood, for May, writing on the “Sixty Years of the 
Queen’s Reign,” lays emphasis upon a revival of loyalty 
as one of the striking features of the Victorian reign :— 


The House of Hanover never roused the passion of loyalty 
to any individual force until it came to flower in Victoria, in 
a moment not favourable to royalty, when sentiment had 
abandoned the throne, and kings counted for little in the 
history of the world. Kings everywhere are a very different 
class now from what they were sixty years since. The Queen 
has had no doubt her share even in that general enhancement 
of her office which has taken place over the world ; but in her 
own sphere there is no factor so great in the unity which binds 
the empire together as it never was bound before. The most 
distant settlement of her dominions is proud of her, of her 
history and her name. The only Queen! No one to compete 
with her, no other to approach her pre-eminence ; the Mother, 
the Friend, ever watchful, ever sympathetic, never failing in 
the true word, either for sorrow or for joy. We be the sons of 
one man, said the children of Jacob. We are the children of 
one Mother, is the meaning of the shout that will go round 
the earth on the approaching day of triumph. Few, very few, 
among us are more than her contemporaries; most of us, 
wherever we have been born. in the three home kingdoms, 
in Canada, in Australia, in every colony, have been born into 
her reign. The first conscious cheer of the great majority of 


‘her subjects has been for the Queen, and to a large proportion 


of the earth’s inhabitants that name must seem as if it had 
endured for ever, never beginning, never ending, the one 
certain symbol of life, patriotism, and union over land 
and sea ! 
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There is nothing, as is well established in history, that a 
woman does so well as to reign. It pleases us to say that she 
lacks genius for the other greatest arts; but in this she has 
ever held an uncontested place, as high as the highest, needing 
no excuse on the ground that she is only a woman. And to 
make up for the defects of nature in the other branches of 
pre-eminence, we may add that in this she has a something 
more, a visionary addition of power, ineffable, not to be 
measured by ordinary standards. ‘The tie is “warmer, softer, 
between her and her peoples than ever is woven between man 
and man. When she is the Friend of the whole world, she is 
a nearer Friend, more sympathetic, more personal. A sense of 
Motherhood steals into the relationship. The Queen is a 
Monarch and more. And Loyalty has come again into being 
under her hand. It has grown with her unconsciously, without 
notice, a Queen’s Son, long hidden in the obseurity of the 
pupil state, growing with the growth and strengthening with 
the strength of her other sons, her children whom she has sent 
out to the ends of the world. And lo! that which was ail but 
non-existent in 1837 is in 1897 a young giant, renewed in 
every faculty, the same poetical, magnificent henchm1n who 
stood by the Henries in old England, the Jameses in old 
Scotland, the chivalrous races by whom he was cherished,— 
now coming swift from empires of the earth which no Henry 
or James ever heard of, to stand by the Queen 





THE ENGLISH CORONATIONS. 


Tue celebration of the great Jubilee reminds us all 
that it cannot be long before we shall have to prepare 
for a coronation, and this no doubt suggested the article 
which the Dean of York has contributed to Good Words 
on “ The Crowning of Monarchs.” Alfred the Great was 
crowned at Winchester, but eight succeeding kings 
were crowned on the King’s stone still to be seen in 
the market-place of Kingston-on-Thames. Canute 
was crowned in London, Edward the Confessor at 
Winchester, but no one knows where the luckless Harold 


. was crowned. William the Conqueror was the’ first 


king crowned at Westminster, which from ,that time 
became the crowning place of English kings. William 
Rufus was crowned seventeen days after his father’s 
death; Henry I. four days after William Rufus was 
killed in the New Forest. The coronation of Richard 
Lion-heart in 1139 was the first of which any long 
account was given by the old historian. Henry IIL, 
then a boy of nine, was crowned at Gloucester, London 
at that time being in possession of the Dauphin of 
France. Four years later he was crowned again at 
Westminster. Edward I., owing to his absence in the 
Holy Land, was not crowned until two years after his 
accession, and the five hundred horses upon which the 
kings and the nobles had ridden to the Abbey were let go 
at liberty, catch them who catch might. The stone on 
which all our monarchs have since been crowned was 
brought from Scotland in 1296. The only exception was 
Queen Mary; and when Cromwell was installed as 
Lord Protector in Westminster Hall the stone was brought 
from the Abbey in order that he might sit upon it.. The 
cavalcade from the Tower to Westminster Abbey was 
kept up from the time of Richard II. to the days of 
Charles II. In Richard II.’s day, too, was established 
the Order of the Bath, when the king was accompanied 
by a body of knights created for the occasion, who 
having duly washed in a bath, assumed their knightly 
dress and escorted the king to his palace. This continued 
until the close of the seventeenth century. In his reign, 
too, the king’s champion made his first appearance at 
the Coronation banquet; he figured at all subsequent 
coronations until the coronation of William IV., when he 
disappeared from history: 
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THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE DURING THE REIGN. 
Srxty Years or SuRGERY AND Puysic. 

Mr. Matocoum Morris contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century a very interesting article on “The Progress of 
Medicine during the Queen’s Reign.” The chief progress 
that has been made in medicine has been to teach peopie 
to do without it. If the Victorian. era had done nothing 
else for humanity, it has at least disestablished the black 
draught and other nauseous potions, which in our young 
days were regarded as essential to the cure of mortal 
maladies. 

MEDICINE SIXTY YEARS AGO, 

Dr. Morris says :— 

When the Queen came tothe throne in 1837, it is hardly too 
much to say that the average medical practitioner knew little 
more about the diseases of the heart, lungs, stomach, liver, 
and kidneys than was known to Hippocrates. The diagnosis 
and treatment of discases of the skin had advanced little 
beyond John Hunter’s famous division of such affections into 
those which sulphur could cure, those which mercury could 
eure, and those which the devil himself couldn’t cure. 
Pathology was a mere note-book of postmortem appearances— 
a list of observations as dead as the bodies on which they were 
made. The New World of bacterivlogy had not yet found its 
Columbus. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN SURGERY. 


From this starting-point the doctors have made very 
considerable advance, “ chiefly,” says Dr. Morris, “ along 
two lines. First, by expanding the territory of surgery, 
and, secondly, by developing pathological science, which 
concerns itself with the causes, processes and effects of 
disease. The progress of surgery is chiefly due to two 
discoveries, of which that of anesthetics is the first, and 
antiseptics the second. Modern surgery dates from the 
introduction of the antiseptic treatment of wounds, the 
mortality cases of amputation falling from forty to fifty per 
cent. to from five to eleven. Hospital gangrene has been 
extirpated. 
operations of a nature previously held to be impossible. 
Operations for hernia are now seldom ever fatal, and 
operations for cancer are said to be much more frequently 
successful than they were. As for the interior of the 
living body, it is cut and carved about almost as if it 
were dead matter. 

Bowels riddled with bullet-holes are stitched up success- 
fully ; large pieces of gangrenous or cancerous intestine are 
cut out, the ends of the severed tube being brought into 
continuity by means of ingenious a: the stomach is 
opened for the removal of a foreign body, for the excision of a 
cancer, or for the administration of nourishment to a patient 
unable to swallow; stones are extracted from the substance of 
the ‘kidneys, and these organs when hopelessly diseased are 
extirpated; the spleen, when enlarged or otherwise diseased, 
is removed bodily ; gall-stones are cut out, and even tumours 
of the liver are excised. The kidneys, the spleen, and the 
liver, when they cause trouble by unnatural mobility, are 
anchored by stitches to the abdominal wall; and the stomach 
has been dealt with successfully in the same way for the cure 
of indigestion, Besides all this, many cases of obstruction of 
the bowels, which in days not very long gone by would have 
been doomed to inevitable death, are now cured by a touch of 
the surgeon’s knife. 

Nay, even the brain, the heart, and the lungs are now 
dealt with by the surgeon. The heart has been the 
organ with which least has been done, but even here a 
wound in the heart has been stitched up and the patient 
lived two and a half days after the operation and the 
wound was found to be healing. Child-bed mortality has 
dropped in the general lying-in hospitals from three per 
cent. to decimal six per cent. : 


Antiseptics have rendered possible surgical ’ 


OF REVIEWS, 


THE NEW WEAPONS OF THE DOCTOR, 

Innumerable instruments have been invented for 
important diagnoses, as for instance the ophthalmoscope, 
the laryngoscope, and the stethoscope, Mike this had 
been invented before the Queen’s time. Then there are 
the sphygmograph, cardiograph, spectroscope, and the 
instrument for counting blood corpuscles, have all been 
the inventions of the reign. The electric search-light is 
introduced into the interior of the body, and the Rontgen 
rays are only the latest.addition to the long list of ascer- 
taining things invisible to the naked eye. 

HOW MEDICINE HAS ADVANCED. 

Medicine has been advanced, in Dr. Morris's opinion, 
largely by the development of specialism, and the 
establishment of the germ theory is the key or clue to the 
origin of disease. Another new method of medication 
is the introduction into the system of certain animal 
juices and extracts of various organs to supply the want 
of similar substances, the manufacture of which is sup- 
pressed or diminished by disease. This, Mr. Morris 
thinks, may be the track which may lead to the-trans- 
formation of medicine. But the greatest triumph of 
the Victorian age has been in the prevention of 
disease and improved sanitation. New vistas, however, 
are opening up before us for the prevention of disease 
hitherto regarded with despair, and Dr. Morris concludes 
his article with a cheerful expression of hope in the 
future. ¥ 

The Boys’ Brigade and Imperial Defence. 

Tae Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
for April publishes the gold medal prize essay on the 
relative advantages of voluntary and compulsory service, 
both from a military and national point of view. The 
essay was written by Captain Ellison, of the Royal West 
Surrey Regiment. The most notable passage in this 
paper is that in which, at its close, he refers to the 
astonishing success of the Boys’ Brigade. To justify the 
belief that it would be possible to nationalise that move- 
ment, which has hitherto been developed on, purely 
voluntary lines, Captain Ellison says :— 

To quote the words of the constitution of the Brigade, its 
main object is “the promotion of habits of obedience, rever- 
ence, discipline, self-respect, and all that tends towards true 
Christian manliness.” We have in this country accepted to 
the full the principle of compulsory education, as far as the 
intellect is concerned, and it remains only to give tu this 
system its natural complement in some form of compulsory 
physical training. That such a training would be compulsory 
in name only we are assured, for if the principle of “ contract- 
ing out ”—so dear to the heart of every Englishman—were 
admitted, such institutions as the Boys’ Brigade, based on 
voluntary enlistment, would multiply throughout the Empire, 
and to the physical and military training of our lads would 
be added the pursuit of the highest moral ideals. 


THe UrtinisatTion oF Boarp Scuoots.—At the meet- 
ing of a Glasgow School Board last month it was 
announced that, from April 26th, the playgrounds of 
thirty-six schools would be opened from 4 to 7 o’clock 
from Monday to Friday, from 10 to 2 on Saturday, and 
in fourteen schools from 10 o’clock in the morning to 
7 o'clock at night on Saturday. Summer evening classes 
on ordinary advanced subjects have been opened in 
fifteen schools. Mr. W. Sinclair, of 923, Govan Road, 
Govan, Glasgow, who was one of our first Helpers, has 
been appointed hon. secretary of the Ruskin Society at 
Glasgow, a post held by Mr. John Riddock for some 
years, another of our Helpers, 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE. 
By Pastevur’s SUCCEssoR. 


THe Revue de Paris gives the place of honour to a 
curious article by M. Duclaux, who has succeeded Pasteur 
as managing director of the Pasteur Institute. Like his 
master, he attributes supreme importance to the part 
played by microbes in the attack and defence of the 
human body. Taking it as proved that diseases are in 
innumerable cases caused by the invasion of bacilli, the 
writer touches on their various action. The bacillus of 
tetanus, of which the fatal symptom is lockjaw, enters 
by effraction of the skin, and kills its victim in a few 
hours. The bacillus of cholera requires time to develop 
in the intestines, and the skin seems to play no pirt in 
the infection; the bacillus of phthisis, that of leprosy, 
and that of diphtheria are affirmed by M. Duclaux to 
have been tracked and classified, but physicians have not 
learned how to combat them by a process analogous to 
that of vaccination. 


BATTLING WITH THE BACILLUS. 


But it happens that the poison of the carbuncle is due 
to a bacillus with which it is comparatively easy to deal 
scientifically; it can be cultivated, isolate] and traced in 
its course through the tissues, and M. Duclaux goes so 
jar as to call it a providential malady. Animals can be 
protected by vaccination against this particular infection, 
and, also, the bacillus is visible microscopically, which 
is as yet not the case with that which we believe by 
analogy to be the cause of small-pox. The experimenter 
‘an therefore examine the action of this bacillus both 
before and after the vaccination of the animal. Now, 
supposing this animal is suffering from cattle disease in 
an unprotected state, we know that the bacillus has all 
its own way, that it multiplies rapidly and enormously, 
and the victim dies; but if inoculation with a duly 
prepared infusion is performed, the foilowing interesting 
phenomena are observed : all around the point where the 
prick of the operator’s instrument occurred start up the 
army of defence—living cells, which science has named 
White Globules, or, more learnedly, Leucocytes. ‘ These 
cells are the only ones of the animal tissue which possess 
the power of individual movement. They are formed of 
a mucous matter which they can stretch out in the form 
of tentacule, or arms, towards the point where they 
desire to go. They fix one end, and contract so as to 
draw themselves gradually along. Now when they 
find a bacillus in their neighbourhood they shape 
their course towards it; they seize it in one of their 
tentacles, draw it to themselves, or rather they enclose 
it in their own jelly, and incorporate it. They then 
begin upon a second and a third, so that the white 
globules can sometimes be seen to be stuffed and swelled 
by the bacilli.” 

SAVED BY WHITE GLOBULES. 


“Tt is not, however, from a desire to serve the animal 
that the white globules thus behave. The microbe is to 
them an agreeable food, which they slowly digest, and 
little by little cause to disappear, shredding it up and 
separating it into granules, and completely annihilating 
its every trace. It is a true digestion, which can be 
followed by the eye applied to the microscope, and by the 
aid of an infusion of colouring matter, which fades away 
from the microbe, becoming paler and pa'er as the diges- 
tion approaches completion, leaving at length only the 
gelatinous substance of the white globule.” 

Moreover, we do not only profit by the cannibalism 
of the white globules. They act as a permanently cir- 
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culating police, floating in the blood and thus reaching 
the most remote parts of the body. ‘They have, 
moreover, the faculty, discovered by Cohnheim, of 
leaving the blood-vessels and penetrating the tissues, 
constantly making their round, and always finding 
something to do. And in addition to these flying 
columns are stationary bodies of troops, attached to 
the liver, the marrow of bones and nervous centres or 
ganglions, which pounce on any unwary bacilli which 
pass their way.” And the defence of man against the 
destroying bacillus is really dependent on the agencies 
which keep the white globules well and active. Certain 
things disagree with them; cold paralyses them, and 
delivers the patient they would otherwise have saved 
over to the enemy. Nothing is commoner than to hear 
the winter cold accused of having brought about an 
inflammation of the lungs, or an attack of influenza, or 
an epidemic of diphtheria. How does a lowered tem- 
perature really act? Certainly not by creating the 
microbes of these various maladies. It can only have 
favoured their development ; and this it has accomplished 
by chilling and paralysing the white globules. 

The conclusion of M. Duclaux’s very interesting paper 
touches on the continuous identity of the man or animal 
thus built up of opposing forces; of the creature which 
preserves “ the sentiment of its own unity in spite of the 
incessant transformations of its cellular parts.” How is 
it that so complex an organisation is not perpetually in a 
crisis; and that a balanced health is normal, and disease 
the exception? With this question the article ends. 


THE PRESS TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY: 
A COMPARISON. 
By Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

A GENIAL and, on the whole, sensible and accurate 
article is that which Mr. Greenwood contributes to 
Blackwooc’s Magazine for May on the ‘ Newspaper Press ; 
Half a Century’s Survey.” It is just such an article as 
Mr. Greenwood might be expected to write. Naturally, 
he thinks the period when he reigned at Northumberland 
Street was the haleyon era of British journalism, and he 
gives good and solid reasons for the faith that is within 
him. His observations on the dangers and temptations 
which assail the modern newspaper man, especially when 
he is a foreign correspondent, are wise and witty, nor can 
he be said to paint the defects of the later developments 
of the New Journalism in too sombre colours. He says :— 

Review the newspaper press as a whole, and the most 
remarkable advance appears first in the number and exeellence 
of the provincial journals, and next in the multitude and 
variety of interests which have been brought under its surveil- 
lance. When we compare an clder day with the new we find 
ourselves in presence of a greater (but more manifold) bulk of 
force, while yet the means of political power are in no small 
measure weakened and confounded. So it seems to me, at any 
rate. I still believe that one journal alone had more influence 
on Gcvernment in Lord Palmerston’s day than the whole press 
has at this moment. And that brings me to the particular reason 
for thinking so which was mentioned above: it is that Govern- 
ments are far more indifferent to the newspaper press than they 
used to be. They can be annoyed by the press; they can be 
embarrassed by the press: on a balance they can be helped or 
otherwise by its multitudinous contention. But there was a 
fear of the press, and an anxiety to stand well with it, which are 
by no means what they were, though not yet utterly destroyed. 
Of one sort and another, however, there is power enough, and 
a fine prospect of future prosperity. Yet as to the future of 
individual writers, I should think better of them were fewer 
gentlemen and ladies going into journalism as a calling more 
hopeful than wine-agency and more genteel than governessing. 














THE DAY FOR THE ENGLISH FESTIVAL. 

tS “80 p pam 98,’ May 24, on Jone 22—? 
’ T'HAve received several letters on the subject mooted 
by Sir. Walter Besant as to the best day for a general 
festival of the English-speaking race. 0 

i KING ALFRED'S DAY. 

‘0Sir Walter Besant: willbe interested in reading the 
following letter sent me by Mr. T. F. Lockyer, who at 
first’ resented’ the proposal to keep. St. George’s Day, but 
on reading the article, he says :— 

When I read your words; Iwas greatly interested, but said 
to myself,“ Why should England’s Day be linked with the 
name of one whose very existence is almost fabulous, and who 
in any case had no sort of connection with our country?” 
Moreover; as for Shakespeare, although the greatest literary 
name in our annals, yet he is not so vitally related to our 
national. history as to take a place of such unique distinction. 
It so. happened that, at the time your article came to my 
notice, I was. engaged in a special study of the times of one 
who is confessedly, not only our greatest king—the Alfred of 
a Thousand Years Ago—but algo the greatest ruler that ever 
swayed the destinies ‘of a people. Naturally, I wondered 
‘whether there might not be one of his great days that England 
might  celebrate,-and was at first disappointed to find that, 
in most cases, only the month, and not the exact day was 
known. However, greatly to my delight, I found not only 
that the day of his accession to the throne is ascertained, but 
that, strangely enough, it was this very April 23rd which it is 
proposed, on other grounds, to adopt as England's Day! May | 
ask you to lend the weight of your influence to the associating 
of our great Alfred’s name with the celebration? For, not 
only as a warrior did he save the nation, making English 
history possible ; not only, by organisation and education, did 
he lay deep and strong the foundations of the future com- 
monwealth; but of our very literature itself he is well entitled 
to be accounted the founder. “Alfred’s Day”—may I beg 
you to advocate this name? 

In Pauli’s “ Life of Alfred” (Bohn’s Series) you will find 
the date (as above) established—though in this case, as in the 
others, allowing for the correction of the old style, May 5th is 
really the day of celebration. May I say, also, that Thomas 
Hughes’s “ Alfred the Great” is the very book to make our 
young folk enamoured of the name of the great and good 

ing? 

QUEEN ELIZABETH’S BIRTHDAY. 

“ An Old Gold Digger ” writes as follows :— 

With regard to the proposed day of celebration for the 
English-speaking race, it seems to be ignored that at the time 
it is summer in one part of the world it is winter in another. 
You remark that “ April 23rd is not a good time for an outdoor 
holiday.” June 1ltth (Magna Charta day) is suggested; that 
would be almost midwinter in some places. From many years’ 
experience in Australasia, South Africa and America, it seems 
to me that September would offer tle best chance of having 
fine weather all round; perhaps Queen Elizabeth’s birthday 
might do. 


A CaNADIAN Pie ror Victor1A Day: May 24. 

Mr. G. E. McCraney returns, in the Canadian Magazine, 
to the proposition which he made some time ago in 
favour of commemorating the Jubilee by making the 
24th of May, the Queen’s birthday, a Victorian holiday 
for all time to come. The Queen’s birthday has for the 
last sixty years been kept as a public holiday in Canada, 
and it is therefore natural that they should continue it. 
For, says Mr. McCraney— 
it is impossible to realise the loss there will be to our athletic 
and sporting interests generally whiclt the absence of the May 
holiday will bring about, and the necessity of taking steps for 
its preservation, when such an excellent opportunity affords, 
should not be lost sight of. There is no form of celebration 
which so appeals to young and old, rich and poor, as a holiday 
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in early summer, and there can be no better method of keeping 
before posterity the great advances and. the enormous progress 
during Her Majesty’s reign than by establishing, as a perpetual 
holidwy in Canada, Victoria Day. It will be a lasting and 
pleasing memorial of our close relationship with the Mother 
Country, and of our share in the Greater Britain which has 
been built in the last sixty years, as well as a tribute to the 
womanly qualities of her whom it is thus proposed to honour. 
While Victoria Day would be as lasting as bronze or ntarble, 
it adds nothing to the national expense. It does not add even 
an extra holiday, until after such time as a new sovereign 
shall have ascended the throne. The proposal will undoubtedly 
come up during the present Session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, and it is to be hoped that a statute fixing the 24th of 
May as a perpetual holiday under the title of “ Victoria Day” 
will be passed. 
Str Jonn Lussocr’s Victorta Day: June 22. 

In the Nineteenth Century for May, Sir John Lubbock 
writes on Bank Holidays, and makes a plea for one more. 
The one more, of course, is to be the Victorian Day, 
which he would fix on the 22nd of June. He says:— 

We are looking out for the best way of commemorating the 
deep debt of gratitude we owe to our Queen. June 22 is to 
be constituted a Bank Holiday for this year. But why for 
this year only? 1 have suggested that it should be added to 
our short list of red-letter days. By many of those most 
concerned the idea has been enthusiastically welcomed. For 
instance, the Scottish Shopkeepers’ and Assistants’ Union, the 
most important representative of the Scotch shopkeeping 
community, with branches all over Scotland, and the West 
Yorkshire Federated Chamber of Trade, have passed and sent 
me unanimous resolutions in its favour. Moreover, as these 
flolidays are not compulsory it would still be open to the 
artisans of Birmingham and Sheffield to go on working if they 
wished. I doubt, however, if they would wish long. In any 
case &@ Bank Holiday in commemoration of the Queen’s reign 
at the end of June would be received by thousands as an 
inestimable boon; it would increase, not diminish, the 
national output; it would probably be adopted in the 
Colonies, and would be another link binding the Empire 
together. It would be difficult, I believe, to propose anything 
which would add more to the health and happiness of our people 
or more contribute to preserve the memory of Her Majesty’s 
long, wise, and glorious reign, than the institution in the 
middle of our beautiful summer weather of a * Victoria Day.” 





A World-Round Celebration of the Jubilee. 

One of the most interesting methods by which it is 
proposed to celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee is that which 
18 proposed by the Supreme Grand Lodge of the Order 
of the Sons of England, This Order, which has its office 
in Toronto, and claims to have lodges in every Colony 
of the Empire, has arranged to have a Divine Service at 
four o’clock on Sunday, June 20th, in connection with 
every lodge of the Order. These services are so con- 
ducted that the National Anthem is sung, and the prayer 
for the Queen said, by the Sons of England in one strain 
round the whole world. Theservice shall commence at 3.30. 
The opening hymn shall be, “ All People that,on Earth 
do Dwell.” At 4 p.m., according to astronomical time, 
the congregations shall stand and sing the National 
Anthem, to be followed by the Collect of Thanksgiving 
for Her Majesty and the prayer for the Queen and Royal 
Family as formerly used for the Thanksgiving Service. 
A collection shall be given to some charitable object, and 
the service will end by the hymn, “The Day Thou 
Gavest, Lord, has Ended.” The Bishop of Toronto has 
issued an appeal to the Australian and New Zealand 
bishops to co-operate in this celebration. Mr. Barlow 
Cumberland, the Supreme Grand President, appeals to 
me to co-operate. The idea is a good one, and may have 
great results. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE CASE OF. THE CRETANS. 
Frou Opposite STANDPOINTS. 

In. the Fortnightly Review there is. an article that sets 
forth the worst: that can be said against the Powers, and 
in the Nineteenth Century another in which the worst is 
said against the: Oretans. The former is written by Dr. 
FE. J. Dillon, who dates his paper from the headquarters 
of the insurgents. Dr. Dillon is a born rebel, both by 
race and by instinct, and it is a long time since he found 
himself in such a congenial place as the Cretan head- 
quarters. His article, like everything that he writes, is 
brilliant and interesting. 

AUTONOMY IMPOSSIBLE. 


He is, of course, heart and soul with the Cretans, and 
absolutely opposed to any system of autonomy :— 


The impressive scenes which I witnessed during my eventful 
journey in the interior, where I questioned and addressed 
hundreds, nay, thousands of farmers, peasants, and notables of 
the island, made it very clear to me that not all Europe nor 
the entire civilised world could induce the Cretans to make 
autonomy a working concern. The admirals, too, must have 
acquired the game conviction by this time. The truth is that 
the task undertaken by Europe is hopeless. It is possible, of 
course, ‘to annihilate the Cretans, and the Powers possess the 
needful means of doing so. It is equally easy to embitter and 
estrange them, and this has already been satisfactorily accom- 
plished. But to impose upon them—by dint of violent 
measures—autonomous government combined with separation 
from Greece, is a problem which neither Europe nor the 
world can ever hope satisfactorily to solve. 


Dr. Dillon conveniently ignores the fact that under a 
real system of autonomy, if the Turk had no longer a 
garrison in the island, ard the population passionately 
desired annexation to Greece, nothing would be easier 
than for them to convert their autonomy into annexation 
after the present crisis had blown over. 


WHAT THE POWERS HAVE DONE. 


But Dr. Dillon has nothing but good to say of the 
Cretans, and nothing but evil to say of the Powers. He 
Says :-— 

Colonel Vassos left the Pireeus with orders to land at the 
village of Halepa and take the city of Canea; but, owing to 
supplementary instructions which reached him on the open 
sea, he was compelled to abandon his intention, and to land 
secretly and hurriedly without attracting the attention of the 
men-of-war, which were ready to hinder him by force. Had 
he been allowed to carry out his original intention and enter 
Canea, not a drop of human blood would have been shed, and 
the situation would not have been more complicated than it 
became in the sequel. All the Mohammedan Beys had lost 
their aggressive spirit, and besought the Christians, whose 
battleship Hydra stood menacingly near the city, to forgive 
and forget the past. But the Powers ruled otherwise, the 
Moslems regained their martial spirit, and the régime of the 
admirals began. This government may be truly characterized 
as one series of contradictory orders, conflicting measures, and 
Penelopean labours; flattery being succeeded by menace, 
persuasion followed by force, and the sacrifice of the reality 
cheerfully made for the sake of the form. 

THE BLUNDERS OF THE ADMIRALS. 


He tells at length, and in detail, the story of the 
blunders which the admirals have made. ‘The only 
difficulty of accepting his statement is the antecedent 
impossibility of any group of intelligent men being so 
absolutely imbecile as Dr. Dillon represents the admirals 
to have been. If the picked representatives of the most 
highly trained service in Europe cannot do better than 
what he says they have done, it would appear that 
admirals and idiots may henceforth be regarded as 
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synonymous terms, It is not only idiocy of which they 
are accused, but bad taith and wanton slaughter :— 


The occupation of Malaxa by the Turks .was not necessary 
to the protection of European troops, for now that is empty, 
the troops are not menaced by any one. Vassos not only 
never declared war upon the. Powers, but. he scrupulously 
respected the international flags even when, a few days ago, 
in my presence, sume of their bullets fell a hundred and fifty 
yards from his advanced posts. And all the Christian blood 
shed by the bombs and balls of the European fleets was shed 
needlessly, wantonly, and would have been spared by any 
intelligent man acquainted with the people, the country, and 
the ordinary methods of adjusting means to au end, 


IN PRAISE OF THE CRETANS, 


Dr. Dillon’s description of Crete and the Cretans is full 
of interest. The endurance of the islanders, their speed 
of foot, their magnificent disregard of death, and, above 
all, their high standard of chastity, a standard enforced 
by murder, naturally attract him to the insurgents. Dr, 
Dillon says :— 

Sexual immorality is unknown in Crete, and the loose con- 
versation and equivocal jokes that flourish where it prevails 
are never heard here, Hence the horror inspired by the more 
than free-and-easy manners introduced by the European 
troops, and the danger which would inevitably arise if those 
troops were allowed to penetrate into the interior of the island. 
The Greeks are a sober, temperate, chaste people, like their 
brethren the Cretans. I have lived in their camp among their 
soldiers and officers, who have come from all parts of the 
kingdom, the Archipelago, and Asia Minor, and I can truly 
say that their attitude towards the female population has 
always been exemplary to a degree which must needs appear 
incredible in Europe. What is more, having eaten, drunk, 
marched, and lived with Greek officers here in Crete, I can say 
that during their moments of abandon and thoughtless amuse- 
ment I have never heard a joke, word, or allusion which could 
not be repeated at the fireside of an English Puritan family. 
This is part of the secret of Greece’s influence upon the 
Cretans ; it is also one of the reasons why Colonel Vassos and 
his troops will neyer consent to co-operate with tlose of the 
Great Powers to restore “order” in the island. He and his 
army are capable of disarming the population and restoring 
complete tranquillity, without the loss of a human being, im 
ten days or a fortnight. All Europe combined will not 
accomplish the task in less than four or five months, and even 
then only at the cost of hundreds and it may be thousands of 
human lives, 

THE OTHER SIDE. 


Mr. Ernest N. Bennett contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century a paper called “Side-Lights on the Cretan 
Insurrection,” which asserts almost the exact opposite of 
what has just been stated by Dr. Dillon. Mr. Bennett 
says :— 


The European Admirals have been placed in a position of 
exceptional difficulty, in which their general mission to keep 
order in the island, pending the settlement of the Cretan ques- 
tion, has been hampered by international jealousy and the 
vacillation of home Governments. But any impartial resident 
in Crete must acknowledge that the commanders of the 
European squadrons have acted throughout with the utmost 
moderation. The series of attacks upon Malaxa, Keratidi, 
Izeddin and Kissamo Kastelli have all been acts of direct and 
unprovoked aggression. Immediately upon the receipt of the 
Admirals’ note, to the effect that they insisted on the revictuall- 
ing of the blockhouses being permitted by the Christians, 
Colonel Vassos at once despatched his three tield-guns from 
Alikianou to Kontopoulo to be ready for the attack on Malaxa 
next day. Political capital has been made of the fact alleged 
by several correspondents that the insurgents were not aware 
of the contents of this Collective Note. I believe this state- 
ment to be groundless; it is quite certain, at any rate, that 
the insurgent leaders, Moazzi, Kalogeris, Manos and the 
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others, knew of the Note in question, for I was present when 
the artillery, arrived, and’ they told'me the reason for its 
sudden appearance. : LK s; Lath To Gem 

So far from regarding the annexation of Crete to Greece 
as the one way out, Mr. Bennett says :— Sot 

The real salvation of this island,, full as it is of. manifold 

sibilities, would be its annexation by one of the Powers. 

f Lord Beaconsfield had asked the Sultan for Crete instead 

of the useless Cyprus! -In case mutual jealousies’ and: con- 
flicting interests prevent the acquisition of Crete by. some one 
of the Powers, then let them at any rate guarantee the estab- 
lishment of a firm and just government. To hand over the 
island to Gieece would be fo commit one of the gravest political 
mistakes, not to say crimés, of the century. 


There is another-article on Crete by Mr. H. C. Lowther, 
entitled’ “ Among the Liars,” which is a very offensive’ 
title,‘and which has the further objection of conveying 
no idea as to the nature of the article. It'is really an 
account ‘of ‘a shooting ' expedition,-in- which he ‘shot 
nothing, in the mountains of Crete, and there is nothing 
in the artiele to show that the Cretans outside the towns 
deserve the opprobrious epithet which he has used in the 
title of a paper describing’ adventures, not in the towns, 
but in the country. 


THE GREEKS AND THE POWERS. 
An IMPEACHMENT OF THE GREEK GOVERNMENT. 


Accorpinc to “Diplomaticus” in the Fortnightly 
Review, the Greek Government deliberately forced on 
the present insurrection from a design of prevent- 
ing a settlement which the Cretans themselves had 
accepted, and which the Powers had guaranteed. It 
was indeed not because of any sympathy with Cretan 
wrongs, but from a determination to prevent the removal 
of those grievances which would remove at the same 
time Crete from the range of possible annexation, that 
the Government of Athens suddenly executed a comp'ete 
right-about-face between February 4th and February 8th, 
and deliberately brought about the insurrection, the after 
consequences of which they are now expiating with their 
dlefeat in Thessaly. 

WHY THE GREEKS INTERFERED. 

This in brief is what “ Diplomaticus” has to say :— 

The reason of this sudden outburst of provocative energy on 
the part of Greece is, I am afraid, not far to seek. The one 
thing’ of which the Greeks have always stood in dread has 
been the establishment in Crete of an absolutely effective 
autonomous administration which would permanently content 
the natives and postpone to their own Kalends their annexa- 
tion of the island. The Greeks have been saved from a revival 
of this menace.to their patriotic aspirations by the incurable 
bad faith of the Porte and the mutual jealousies of the Powers. 
When, however, M. Delyannis heard that the Powers, not 
content with drafting one more paper Constitution for Crete 
and obtaining the promulgation of it by the Sultan, had pro- 
hibited the dispatch of Turkish troops to the island and made 
themselves responsible for the consequences, he must have felt 
that the time for overt action had arrived. It was obviously 
necessary to create a situation in Crete which would render the 
pacificatory mission of the Powers a task of great difficulty, 
and would put their incredible unanimity to a supreme test. 
Hence his mysterious change of front between the 4th and 8th 
February. 

HOW THEY FORCED ON WAR. 

The coup failed. In spite of the heroics of the Greek 
commander in Canea Bay, in spite of the glowing 
altruism of Athens, and the patriotic prescriptions 
of the Ethnike Hetairia, Christians and Mohammedans 
once more agreed to bury the hatchet, and on February 
Sth it was reported from Canea that “all is quiet 
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here, and theré is no fighting in the neighbourhood.” The 
first trick was lost; but the game had only begun. On Febru- 
ary 10th another:and: more ‘ambitious card was played. Amid 
the; frenzied excitement of the Athenians a torpedo flotilla 
under Prince George of Greece was ordered to Cretan waters, 
with instructions. to.sink any Turkish transports which might 
attempt, to land troops for the further‘ persecution” of the 
Christians...This, in spite of the fact that the Powers had 
requested the Porte, and the Porte had agreed, not to send 
troops, and that at the moment Canea’ was absulutely quiet. 
But although Prince George hurried away again as soon as 
he ‘learnt from the European admirals that he would not be 
allowed to remain, he had the satisfaction of leaving the 
island in a state of.insurrection from end to end. Two days 
later, while the Powers were still bewildered by the unex- 
pected situation which confronted them, Colonel Vassos, with 
a small Greek army, landed at Platania and proclaimed the 
annexation of. Crete to the Hellenic crown. 


THE BAD FAITH OF THE GREEKS. 


At no moment in the history of the troubles of last January 
and February, which so deeply stirred the righteous indigna- 
tion of the Greeks, were the Christians of Crete in a state of 
persecution at the hands of the Turkish authorities. On the 
contrary, from the beginning they held the advantage, and 
when the insurrection at last broke out the chief anxiety of 
the European admirals was how to rescue the Mohammedan 
garrisons and settlements which were threatened by Christian 
insurgents all over the island. The blackest element in the 
story.is, however, found on the diplomatic side. It is not 
astonishing that it should have made the German and Russian 
Emperors very angry, They are certainly young men, anil 
they may be “ despots,” as Mr. Gladstone has witheringly called 
them, but that does not rob them of the right of resenting acts 
of bad faith. 

THE WORST OF IT. 


“ Diplomaticus,” as might be expected from one who 
holds this theory of the origin of the tronble, is exceed- 
ingly delighted that the Greeks have been well beaten by 
the Turks, which is their only chance of any salvation, 
for the Hellenic Government should be well birched for 
their misconduct. Unfortunately, they will not suffe: 
alone :— 


It will be the Armenians and other subject races of Turkey 
who will have to suffer the worst effects of the criminal folly 
of Greece. She has, in short, given a new lease of life to the 
Eastern Question. She has propped up the throne of Abdul 
Hamid, strengthened the infernal system of Yildiz, and 
stiffened all the reactionary elements in Moslem national life. 


Tue Powers As MEDIATORS. 


In the Nineteenth Century the foreign editor of the 
Temps, Monsieur Francis de Pressensé, writes an article 
which fis singularly lacking in point and interest. Tho 
only tangible thing about it is that he thinks the Powers 
should mediate at once between the Sultan and Greece. 
He says :— 

Turkey has brilliantly demonstrated the vitality of her 
military power in the midst of the decomposition of the State. 
Edhem has given a necessary, beneficent lesson to Greek 
arrogance. However, everybody knows, as I have said before, 
that the conscience of mankind can neither allow the Crescent 
to reconquer an inch of God’s earth given over to freedom anil 
the Cross, nor permit the wholesale destruction of Greece. It 
is high time for the so-called Areopagus to put forth its verdict, 
and to begin again, where it has left it off, the work of the 
reformation—that is to say, of the salvation—of the East. 
Any pedantic scruple, any tardiness, any miserable waiting on 
the occasion, will only make the Powers the laughing-stock of 
mankind. Now ornever! The hour has struck when Europe 
must either justify by her action her high claims, or abdicate 
for ever, and write once more in the Book of History un gran 
rifiuto. 
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WHAT SHOULD ENGLAND DO? 
LEAVée THE ConceRT! 


Ay unsigned article in the Contemporary Review for 
May, entitled “The Concert of Europe,” is a reminder of 
the difficulty of extirpating the virus of Jingoism. In 
this paper we see that the identical spirit which yelled 
itself hoarse with Macdermott’s war song in 1878, now 
finds expression in assertions of Eugland’s omnipotence 
and clamorous demands for a policy of the Free Hand :— 


England is, at this moment, except in questions to be 
decided by marching armies in Kurope, the paramount Power. 
Two great natious have, with infinite sacrifice, striven to build 
up culonial empires. If we are to contemplate the contin- 
gency of war with either, let us remember that within a month 
of thé declaration of war the Union Jack would be flying over 
their colonial capitals, War is largely made with money 
nowadays. All the world knows that we could put down ten 
millions for every one that any other Power could raise, if 
there were need. England is possessed of immense strength, 
and it was one of Lord Beaconsfield’s merits that he perceived 
that important but forgotten fact. Give her a Free Hand, 
rid her of entanglements with this nameless alliance, and 
other Powers will be glad enough to combine with her for 
special ends, when, “by the circumstances of the particular 
time,” she and they are at one. In one matter, it will be 
France; in another, the Triple Alliance; in another, Russia. 
In this Cretan matter, if we chose, we could probably have 
long since settled the whole problem by simply refusing to 
join in or to recognise the illegal blockade. In the Greek 
matter, if Russia thought there was a statesman in England 
capable of entertaining the idea of supporting Greece, the 
Tsar woald settle the whole trouble in twenty-four hours by 
due pressure at the Yildiz Kiosk. The weakness, not of 
England, but of the English Minister, is the opportunity of 
the Emperors. And so long as we are content to believe that 
if we “leave the Concert” we are lost, so long must we be 
content to see Europe paralysed for all good purposes in the 
East, and to feel that the mutual friend of all free nations has 
given her soul into the keeping of the worst enemies of 
freedom. 

Stick To THE ConcERT! 


Admiral Maxs3 in the National Review, writing upon 
“ Europe and Greece,” praises Lord Salisbury for reversing 
the traditional policy of Russia in the East, and strongly 
advocates the maintenance of the Concert of Europe. He 
takes occasion to speak his mind concerning the conduct 
of the Daily Chronicle in the following passage :— 


The Daily Chronicle, of all the organs of the British press, 
has distinguished itself most by its violent attack on the 
Concert, and by an unscrupulous misrepresentation of its work. 
This newspaper is a strange mixture of liveliness and fanaticism. 
The editor is (apparently) a fierce Militant Christian. He has 
done more to provoke war than even the hundred Members of 
Parliament whose manifesto he prompted. He should certainly 
have been one of the first persons sacrificed to his God of War 
on the Malouna Pass. It was very difficult to make out until 
April 20th what actual course the Daily Chronicle wished the 
Government to pursue. An article appeared on that day—it 
might be called a paroxysm—in which the proper course was 
avowed at last. We should ourselves have declared war against 
Turkey and “ stood in the breach with our far weightier metal.” 
Then we are told in the same article that “if the Christian 
religion be worth anything for mankind it is certainly worth 
substituting it over vast regions of Eastern Europe for the cult 
which never taught men to live well, and at its best could 
only make them good fighters in a vile cause.” - Another flight 
is: “Is it possible that chivalry, and love of our common 
civilisation, burns so feebly in our breasts that we do not 
recognise the immense moral debt under which the action of 
Greece has laid our languid, faithless, material world?” 
Thus our modern Crusader who undertakes to represent public 
opinion! He would wage a Holy War, and kill the infidel off 
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the fac2 of Europe. The amusing thing is that this editor, 
bent upon war and always hounding the Greeks into it, turns 
round and declares Lord Salisbury is responsible for the war— 
the country has been “ grossly betrayed by him.” Such raving 
is, of course, the penalty of a free Press. It makes one reflect, 
however, as to whether all articles appearing should not be 
signed, and the name of the proprictor and editor printed 
conspicuously upon the front page; we should then bave an 
opportunity of estimating the value of the opinion with which 
we are daily belaboured. There is another strange thing in 
connection with this manifestation, and that is the quarter 
from which it is launched. Christian Radicalism, certainly 
for the last thirty years, has b:en invariably identified with 
the Peace Party and the Cobden school of non-intervention. 

But is it not rather an odd thing to regard the Daily 
Chronicle as either Christian or Radical? Its editor 
would hardly regard either of these adjectives as a 
compliment. 

AVERT ARMAGEDDON ! 

Blackwood strongly supports the Government policy in 
the East, and would subordinate everything to the 
maintenance of peace :— 

Now that war has actually broken out, the position of affairs 
more nearly approaches to what it was in the reign of George 
the Fourth. But the maintenance of the European Concert 
becomes only more necessary than ever. It has failed to 
prevent hostilities between Greece and Turkey. But war 
between these two Powers is a mere preliminary skirmish to 
what might be expected to follow if it led directly or indirectls 
to the dissolution of the Turkish empire, in the absence of any 
loyal understanding between the great Powers. If, in the 
event of such a catastrophe, every Power were to have “a free 
hand,” God help the unfortunate provinces which would be 
the prizes contended for; and God help this country, which, 
with all her great Eastern and Mediterranean interests, could 
scarcely ayoid being dragged into the indlée!* To avert the 
battle of Armageddon is the aim of the European Concert, and 
we hardly know what else can avert it. This is its tinal 
cause, and to this it must bend all its energies. 

Wetcome Russia To CoNSTANTINOPLE! 

In the Fortnightly Review for May, Captain Gambier, 
in an article entitled “ Russia on the Bosphorus,” 
strongly urges that it is Engiani’s interest to welcome 
Russia to Constantinople. The importance of his article, 
however, does not lie on that thesis, but in the following 
statement which may or may not be true. Captain 
Gambier says :-— 

I happen to know, on very high authority, that M. Nelidoft 
came very near persuading the Sultan, some few weeks back, 
to hand over the pacification and the eventual government of 
Crete to Russia alone. Whilst this perfectly sensible arrange- 
ment was being negotiated, M. Cambon (the strongest and 
ablest diplomatist in Constantinople) got wind of it. He 
called on M. Nelidoff and proposed a counter scheme, to wit, 
that if Russia were placed in this position, France should be 
allowed to oceupy either Smyrna or Beyrout. England was 
left entirely out of the whole atfair—out in the cold—and 
there is not a shadow of doubt that had not the calculations of 
these two strong men (Cambon and Nelidoff) been upset by 
the incalculable power which lurks in stupidity and short- 
sight, sach as that now being exhibited by King George of 
Greece, the arrangement would have been carried out. It was 
known that England would not fire a shot to prevent it: and 
that it could be done without actual bloodshed. But as soon 
as the position was taken up by Greece of determining to 
remain in Crete at all hazards, thereby rendering active steps 
necessary, the affair became impracticable. 

Dr. Paut Carus contributes an illustrated paper on 
“Mythology of Buldhism” to the April number of the 
Monist. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE SULTAN. 

A CORRESPONDENT of Constantinople contributes to the 
Contemporary Review for May an article on “ The 
Sultan and the Powers.” The article was written before 
the declaration of war with Greece, and, therefore, of 
course, before the Turkish victory in Thessaly; but even 
then, this writer says :—- 

T believe that the Sultan is, not only in his own opinion but 
in fact, stronger to-day, and possessed of wider influence than 
ever before. But public opinion is powerless unless it finds 
expression in the acts of Governments. Between public 
opinion and the Sultan stands what is known as the Concert 
of Europe, and it has been t» the manipulation of this that his 
matehless diplomatic cleverness has been chietly directed. If 
he had had. to deal only with the Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople h: would probably have failed, for their patience 
has often been exhausted, and they have been ready for such 
action as a ceriain class of writers delight to call hysterical. 
If he had had to deal with a single Power and had followed 
the same policy he would, before this, have lost his thronc— 
but in the Concert of Europe he has found a barrier against 
which the waves of public opinion have beaten in vain— 
behind which he has stood secure, undismayed by the roar of 
the storm. 

If the Turks declare war with Greece it will be under 
German influence, which is now stronger than any other at 
the palace. Russia also is playing her own game, and, so far 
as we can judge from appearances, she would like to see such 
disturbances here as would make it possible for her to come to 
Constantinople as the friend and protector of the Sultan. Sie 
has no more interest in the speedy settlement of the Cretan 
Question than Germany has. She is much more interested 
just now in consolidating the Slavic power in the Balkan 
peninsula. While German officers are joining the Turkish 
army in Thessaly, Russian officers are in Bulgaria perfecting 
the organisation of the Bulgarian army. So these two Po vers 
are playing a game of propositions and counter-propositions 
with the Western Powers, which will go on just so long as 
public opinion in England, France, and Ltaly tolerates it. And 
all in the name of peace. While the Cretans are fighting for 
their rights, the Greeks are confronting the Turkish ar.nies, 
the Armenians are being exterminated, aud the reform of the 
Ottoman Empire is adjourned sine die. 

THE ‘‘GREAT ASSASSIN” AT HOME. 
By a Freven INTeRviEWwER. 

TaEreE is no reason to doubt that M. D -nais’s article 
on the Sultan of Turkey in the first April number of the 
Nouvelle Revue furnishes a substantially accurate picture 
of the crafty potentate whose wiles seem so far to have 
prevailed against all the Great Powers of Europe; and 
it is interesting as well as accurate. 

M. Denais arrived in Constantinople some days 
before the massacres broke out, and he had, to begin 
with, no prejudices against Abdul Hamid. Of the 
events in Asia Minor during the preceding two or 
three years, the French public had been kept in 
almost absolute ignorance, while what had leaked out 
was S80 vague or was so persistently contradicted that 
it made little or no impression on the national mind. 
M. Denais received an unsolicitel invitation to visit the 
Sultan, an honour which naturally makes him unwilling 
to reflect in any degree on his Imperial host. But fortu- 
nately M. Denais has recognised a higher duty—that 
which he owes to the uninformed French people who 
form his readers—and it cannot justly be said that he 
has minced matters, or allowed his sense of the Sultan’s 
courtesy to distort his judgment. 

THE BOYHOOD OF A SULTAN OF TURKEY. 

Abdul Hamid was fifty-four years old on September 21st 

last. His mother, an Armenian slave, died in giving him 
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birth. She was, it seems, consumptive. The education 
which the heir to the Imperial throne, in common with 
the other princes of the reigning dynasty, undergoes, 
has been fixed from time immemorial. Up to his twelfth 
year every prince of the Imperial House lives in the 
harem in the company of slaves, Soudanese eunuchs, 
and Circassians, all absolutely destitute of intellectual 
culture. At the age of thirteen the young prince is 
entrusted to the concubines, who are also profoundly 
illiterate. He grows up without the slightest notion 
of State affairs; he is even specially forbidden to look 
at a European newspaper. Such was Abdul Hamid’s 
preparation for the enormous responsibilities attached to 
the Turkish throne. The event which probably made 
the greatest impression on him was the attempt made on 
behalf of the sons of the Sultan Abdul Aziz to poison at 
dinner all the male descendants of Abdul Medjid in order 
that the throne might pass to Colonel Yussuf-Izzeddin, 
son of the Sultan then in power. Abdul Haid, who in 
spite of his bringing up is by no means lacking in intellect, 
declined the invitation to that dinner himself and per- 
suaded his brothers Mural, Rechad, Soleiman, and others 
also to avoid going. Abdul Hamid led a very dissipated 
life up to the age of twenty-four. Then his health 
altered; he gave up wine, and becaine very sober and 
pious and practised a strict monogamy. He saw the 
deposition of Abdul Aziz, and the brief three months 
when Murad V. reigned. M. Denais evidently does not 
think that Murad was really mad, as was asserted. The 
great Powers were contented with a medical certificate 
which declared that the patient was incurable, though he 
was only twenty-one. Abdul Hamid, as is well known, 
succeeded Murad, who was kept for some time at 
Tcheragan on the Bosphorus, and was then transferred 
to Malta Kiosk so as to be nearer to his affectionate 
brother, 
PERSONAL CHARACT SRISTICS. 

Naturally pusillanim ous, the events of which he had 
been a witness were not likely to inspire Abdul Hamid 
with courage. It was not very long before the thought 
of his own personal safety became with him the govern- 
ing principle of his iife. This care, which had its origin 
in the ordinary prudence practised by almost every 
reigning sovereign, soon degenerated into an absolute 
monomania. In obedience to it the Sultan surrounded 
the hill of Yildiz Kiosk, which occupies an excellent 
strategic position on the outskirts of Constantinople, 
with a triple fortification, within which he retire: 
for safety. The selamlik or public prayers compels 
him to show himself outside his palace every Friday, 
but he goes to the mosque which he has had built close 
to Yildiz instead of passing through the chief streets of 
Constantinople as his predecessors used to do. 

M. Denais argues at some length that Abdul Hamid is 
not naturally cruel; indeed, even the rite which compels 
him to kill a lamb at the Biiram festival is extremely 
repugnant to him. No one who has seen him believes 
that he is a cruel man by nature. If M. Denais’s diagnosis 
is correct, he is simply ill, and the famous phrase the 
**Sick Man of Europe” is even more applicable to the 
monarch than to the country over which he rules. His 
ancestors for generations have been dipsomaniacs, ancl 
his mother was a consumptive. Hence come his curious 
bilious complexion, his weak eyes, his feverish agitation, 
his bent back, his narrow chest. He has great irrita- 
bility, a propensity to sudden tempestuous outbursts of 
anger, a complete absence of moral sense, and above all, 
what is known as the mania of persecution in an extreme 
form. 
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LEADING 


RUSSIA AS IT IS. 
By Mr. W. Durpan. 


I pon’r know who Mr. W. Durban is, but he is a man 
who can write, and who, having travelled extensively 
in Russia last year, has a good deal to say that is very 
well worth listening to. His article in the Contemporary 
Review is one which should be carefully read by all those 
who wish to appreciate the forces which dominate Europe 
to-day. Mr. Durban is by no means an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Russian Government, and he takes a more 
gloomy view as to its future than seems to be quite 
justified by the facts. But when that part of his article 
is ignored, there is plenty left to give our people and our 
politicians grave cause for reflection. 

THE RUSSIANS AND LORD SALISBURY. 


One thing which Mr. Durban insists upon strenuously 
is that which I have lost no opportunity of impressing 
upon my readers any time since the Review was started, 
viz., that the Russians have never forgotten, and will 
never forget, the part Lord Salisbury played at the Berlin 
Congress. Mr. Durban says :— 

I am of opinion that if Lord Salisbury were to~ resign 
to-morrow, and if Mr. Balfour or any other Conservative or 
Unionist became Premier, there would be an instant change of 
front amongst Russian diplomatists in relation to the Sultan 
and Armenia. <A tourist who goes to and fro in Russia, and 
fails to form this opinion, must be unable to appreciate the 
universally obtruded facts of the situation. 

Everywhere Mr. Durban reports that he found only 
one sentiment on the subject of England. The educated 
Russian wishes to be friends with England, and would 
make considerable sacrifices to secure that end. 


A RUSSO-ENGLISH ALLIANCE, 


Mr. Durban asked intelligent Russians who were dis- 
coursing concerning the nature of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance to tell him frankly what they thonght about 
the relations between England and Russia. They 
answered :— 

They ought to agree and be allied, just because they have so 
many potentialities of disagreement and so many obstacles to 
an alliance. heir mutual interests are everywhere in opposi- 
tion, and therefore they will inevitably fight about something 
unless they resolve, on equal terms, that they mu$t never fight. 
That is why it is easier for Russia to be friendly with France 
than England. The Russo-French entente cordiale is very 
cheap. Neither side has anything to pay except flattery and 
compliment. But in an alliance between Russia and kngland 
both sides must be willing to pay liberally, and both ought to 
be only too willing to pay a big price. 

The Russian alliance is worth paying a great price for, 
and Mr. Durban is quite willing to pay the price of 
Constantinople to-morrow if anything could be bought 
thereby; but he recognises that the popular sentiment in 
Russia would raise insuperable obstacles to any attempt 
to buy French support by ceding Syria and the holy 
places of the Holy Land to France and the Latin 
Church. 

THE AWAKENING OF RUSSIA, 

Russia, however, is every day becoming a greater 
factor in international policy. Mr. Durban says :— 

Western people are generally but little aware of the progress 
which is being accomplished by that colossal nation whose 
habitat extends over the whole of the eastern section of this 
European continent. It is my purpose in this retrospect of a 
recent extensive tour in Russia to induce in my fellow- 
countrymen some sense of what the awakening of that country 
signifies. For the leaping into new life of that giant among 
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the nations is the most momentous fact of the history of our 
own times. 
RELIGIOUS RUSSIA. 

Mr. Durban bears very strong testimony to the 
intensity of the religious seutiment in Russia. He 
Says :— 

The religious fecling is nowhere on earth at this hour so 
energetically alive as in Russia. If you move amongst the 
people you feel an all-pervading sense of religion in the 
atmosphere. It is a vain notion, which the Western mind 
generally cherishes, that in Russia religious superstition is 
gradually yielding to the encroachment of modern progressive- 
ness. Enlightened people in Russia assured me that never 
has the whole land been so thoroughly dominated by a 
fanatical sacerdotalism as it is at this day. I saw evidence 
everywhere of the truth of this proposition. It is a curious 
feature of modern Russian life that the railways, instead of 
decreasing superstition by the dissemination of new ideas, 
have actuelly increased the hold of priesteraft on the masses 
of the people. 

Yet this religious sentiment which is so universal is 
maintained without any of the usual pulpit apparatus, 
for few priests preach, and there is little reading of the 
Bible. 

THE RUSSIAN CHARACTER. 

Of the Russian people themselves he speaks in the 
strongest terms of praise. He declares :— 

Unquestionably the Russians are the coming musicians of 
the world. It seems a singular anomaly that organs are pro- 
hibited in churches, as are all other instruments, but the 
singing is so fine that instrumental music is not missed. The 
people are not only as musical as their soft, sibilant, sonorous, 
strong language, but they are perhaps the most amiable and 
sweet-tempered race in the world. In Germany, Italy, France 
and England numerous countenances meet the eye which 
betray evil temper. Such faces in Russia are phenomenally 
rare. Everybody is good-tempered, and everybody is gushing 
with kindness to the stranger. The love of animals is 
ingrained in the very soul of the people, and it is akin to their 
passionate love for their children. On the long Siberian 
rivers, as well as on the Volga, when night draws near, the 
peasant passengers on deck are sure to be seen arranging nests 
for their little ones with rugs and sheepskins, careless of their 
own exposure to the chilly winds. 

THE NEW GENERATION. 

Mr. Durban was also mnch impressed by the attention 
that is now being paid to popular education :— 

In the great Exhibition at Nijni Novgorod I was specially 
attracted by the Elementary Education Section. The immense 
exhibit of exercise-books written by boys and girls in all 
parts of Russia was an agreeable revelation. It is evident that 
a new generation is rising in Russia which will change the 

social aspect of the country. 

All this is very interesting, and there is much more in 
the article that is well worthy of attention, but I have 
already exceeded my limits of quotation. 


Tue “ ARENA” AND Mr, FLower.—I regret to learn 
from a circular issued by Mr. Flower that he considers 
that he has reason to complain of the way in which he 
was ousted from the editorial direction of the Arena. 
The April number of that magazine was edited by 
J.C. Ridpath, LL.D. It is not illustrated, and is quite 
as solid as ever it was. Mr. Flower announces that he 
is preparing to bring out a new review on the lines of 
the old Arena, which, however, was too destructive com- 
pletely to realise his ideal. The new magazin« is to be 
more constructive, but will be conducted on the same 
general prineiples of the Arena, and will be sold at two 
dollars a year instead of three, 








THE FENIAN PERIL IN 1865. 
REVELATIONS BY WILLIAM O’BRIEN. 
In the Contemporary Review for May there is a brilliant 
and eloquent article written by William O’Brien, under 
the title ‘‘ Was Fenianism ever Formidable?” TIIis reply 
is Yes, formidable enough to threaten England with the 
most serious rebellion she had ever faced in Ireland. 
Mr. O’Brien was of course heart and soul in the move- 
ment himself, although he was but a boy, and his share 
in it seems to have been confined to attendance at one 
illezal drill-meeting, and a solitary excursion in an open 
hoat with his brother and others who were engaged in 
running half-a-dozen rifles from a steamer which brought 
them over from Newport to Cork. 
THE FENIANS OF 1865, 


But his brother was up to the neck in the movement, 
and little went on in Ireland that was not well known in 
the O’Brien household. Mr. O’Brien says :— 


It was in 1865, and not in 1867, that Fenianism hai the 
capacity to strike a formidable military blow at England ; and 
it is from its inner history, rather than from its performances 
in the field, that a prudent statesman will measure its impor- 
tance. ‘To begin with, the civilian organisation was, to all 
intents and purposes,.the enrolment of three-fourths of the 
able-bodied population of the country (and the population was 
then 1,300,000 more than it is to-day). For the province of 
Munster, at least, I can say with certainty that any young 
man of spirit who was not a sworn or unsworn item in the 
ranks, would have felt as much ashamed of himself as a young 
Englishman who should refuse to volunteer if a foreign army 
were landed in Kent. ‘There are proofs in the strong boxes of 
Dublin Castle that at one moment a hundred thousand men at 
the least would liave responded to the signal of any capable 
military leader who could put arms in their hands. 


THE BRITISH GARRISON DISAFFECTED. 


There were no Maxims in those days, and regulars as 
well as rebels would have been armed with the old 
muzzle-loaders. Mr. O’Brien maintains that neither 
the army, the militia, nor the police could be depended 
upon :— 

A far grimmer danger than the Fenianism which learned 
the goose-step by the: light of the moon was the Fenianism 
which did not so much conspire as all but openly flaunt itself 
in every barrack-room and on every parade-ground in the 
island. Probably we shall never know the full extent to 
which disaffection seized upon the army, the militia, and even 
the constabulary. Nobodv who holds the key of the archives 
of the War Office is ever likely to let the secret out. Assuredly, 
since the Mutiny of the Nore, England passed through no 
such nightmare vision of a forest of her own bayonets pointed 
at her breast. The courts-martial made some signal examples. 
But the epidemic was not an affair of individuals, but of 
e mpanies, and of whole regiments. To attempt to impeach 
all the military Fenians before courts-martial would have 
been to throw England into a panic, if not to precipitate an 
appalling mutiny and invite foreign invasion. As for the 
militia regiments, it is not too much to say that, with the 
exception of the officers and staff-sergeants, they were so 
many Fenian circles, with the very thinnest sprinkling of 
“old reliables” 

As for the police, Mr. O’Brien says :— 

The only illegal drill-meeting I ever had the opportunity of 
witnessing was put throngh its facings by a head constable in 
fnll uniform, one still well remembered in Cork and 
Tipperary. 


or spies. 


THE IRISH-AMERICANS. 

The peril in Ireland was aggravated by the fact that 
popular feeling against England in the United States was 
then at its height. The War of Secession was over, the 
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Northern armies had been disbanded, the Alabama claims 
were still unsettled :— 

At least two hundred thousand of the disbanded veterans 
were Irishmen, fresh from campaigns which probably madc 
them the best seasoned soldiers in the world, nourishing « 
quarrel of their own with England, compared with which the 
purely American grievances relating to the Alabama and the 
Sliddell and Mason surrender were as moonlight unto, 
sunlight. 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

Hence Mr. ©’ Brien thinks he is justified in saying :— 

It seems as certain as any enterprise in its nature desperate 
can be, that within twenty-four hours any resolute Ieader 
would have established the nucleus of the most formidable 
insurrection that has broken out in Ireland since the Con- 
federation of Kilkenny. A first success would have brought 
at a moderate computation twenty thousand trained soldiers, 
militiamen, and constabulary men to his flag, with as many 
tens of thousands of able-bodied civilians as he could find 
weapons for. A month at the least must have clapsed before a 
sufficient army could be despatched from England to cope 
with such a force. In the meantime, the southern and western 
provinces would be in possession of a triumphant insurgent 
army, flushed with a dozen easy victories over isolated English 
detachments. Can there be much doubt what would have 
been the effect upon American feeling, in its then feverish 
state, of the news that the Irish Republic had been proclaimed 
throughout Munster and Connaught, and that the British 
troops were in full mutiny? Even if no official declaration of 
war took place at once, what American Government could 
have prevented privateers from covering the seas and fili- 
bustering hosts from swarming over the Canadian frontier ? 

WHAT ACTUALLY HAPPENED. 

Fortunately for England, no leader turned up, and 
the British Government, watching its time, struck the 
blow which destroyed the power of Fenianism for a 
generation :— 

Throughout the month of August, and during the first two 
weeks of September, the country, or, at least, two of its 
provinces, were at the beck of any resolute leader who should 
give the signal. Neither the leader nor the signal turned up. 
Then the Government did what the insurgents might have 
done before them any night in the previous six weeks—namely, 
struck their blow. At one swoop the principal civilian leaders, 
with their newspaper plant and carloads of their correspon- 
dence, were captured; the cream of the colonels and captains. 
were swept mtv the same net; the disaffected regiments wer« 
hustled aboard transport ships for India, and the militia 
regiments were disarmed and disbanded, not for many a yea 
after to be called up for training. The success of thi 
Government coup was as startling as that of an equally bold 
Fenian coup might have been. 

WHAT MAY HAPPEN. 


Mr. O’Brien aimits that all hope of secret conspiracy 
or military rising is at present out of the question ; but he 
mutters uneasily concerning the growth of anti-English 
feeling in America as the result of the substitution of the 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain for that of Mr. Gladstone, and 
then concludes :'s follows :—- 

We read the other day that two Irish regiments are amongst 
those ordered to the Cape inun emergency that may decide th« 
fate of South Africa, Who will guarantee that Irish regiments 
are not compact of the same flesh and blood in 1897 as in 1865: 
Will even deporting them as far away as India be as effective 
now as it was then? The native Indian newspapers are as 
strong Trish Home Rule svmpathisers as any in Dublin. It 
was only the vear before last an Irish Home Rule meraber 
presided at a National Congress representing roughly a coupl 
of hundred millions of Indian Home Rulers. And Russia is no: 
longer separated by vast barbarous Khanates from India, as 
she was in the Fenian days, but has her sentinels almost within 
hail of Kandahar. 
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HOW INDIA IS GOVERNED. 
By tHe Marquis oF DurFreEzIn. 

THE first article in the North American Review for 
Aprii is written by the Marquis of Dufferin, and is 
entitled “ How India Fights the Famine.” Lord Duafferin’s 
hand has lost none of its old cunning, and in a few 
brilliant passages he succeeds in setting before the reader 
a picture of India and its government that is at once 
tuminous and inspiring. 

FIGHTING THE FAMINE — 

But before explaining how India is governed, Lord 
Dufferin says :— 

There is, alas! no longer room to doubt that India is in the 
clutches of the severest and most extensive famine which has 
devastated the Peninsula of Hindustan during the present 
century. The experience of the last one hundred years points 
to the conelusion that the Government of India must be pre- 
pared for a drought cf some sort twice in every nine years, for 
a famine once in every eleven or twelve years, and for a great 
famine twice in a century. 

In every part of India, sentinels and vedettes are perpetually 
on the qui vive, even during normal periods, whose special duty 
it is to watch the times and seasons, and to deliver the note of 
alarm the moment there is the slightest indication of a 
threatened deficiency in the usual rainfall. Should the pro- 
spect become more serious, the danger signal is hoisted, and, as 
on board a man-of-war, the ship’s company are beat to quarters. 
Everybody from the petty village official up to the Commis- 
sioner, the Lieutenant Governor, and the Viceroy, knows, or 
ought to know, his place and his duty. First, test works are 
started; then relief works and relief camps, supplemented by 
poor-houses for the helpless and infirm. At the same time a 
house-to-house visitation is instituted in every village, while 
special patrols go forth into the highways and byways to 
gather into the net of public charity the unfortunates who, 
ahrough weakness, imbecility, or ignorance, have failed to find 
their way into the asylums and refuges provided for thein. 

—AND THE MEN WHO ARE DOING IT. 

Lord Dufferin then describes the great administrative 
machine by which India is governed. At the top there is, 
-of course, a Viceroy, and under him a council of six :— 

Each member of the Council, for the sake of administrative 
seonvenience, is specially connected with one or other of the 
following departments: Finance and Commerce, Home Affairs, 
Revenue and Agriculture, Military Administration, Legisla- 
tion and Public Works, the Viceroy himself taking direct 
charge of the Foreign Office. These persons thus occupy some- 
thing akin to the position of Secretaries of State in European 
Governments, with, however, a very important constitutional 
difference, upon which it is not now neces-ary to enlarge. 
The Viceroy's Legislative Council consists of the Executive 
Council above described, plus sixteen additional members, of 
whom seven are native gentlemen of high rank and eminence. 
Beneath the Governor-General stand the Governors of Madras 
an! Bombay (each or them presiding over an imperium in 
imperio), three Licutenant-Governors, and a certain number of 
Chief Commissioners, all of whom within their respective 
‘spheres exercise a considerable amount of independent autho- 
rity. The administrative unit throughout British India is the 
‘“ District,” at the head of which is an executive officer called 
either the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner, who is respon- 
sible to the Governor of the Province. The instrumentality 
through which all these high executive cfficers conduct their 
administration is what is popularly known as the Indian 
‘Covenanted Civil Service, which is recruited through the 
medium of a very severe competitive examination held in 
England. The number of Europeans in the Covenanted Civil 
‘Service at the present moment amounts to about 1,000, and of 
European executive officers in the Uncovenanted Service to 
about 300. Consequently the entire apparatus which enforces, 
‘sustains and exemplifies British domination in India (the 
native states being excluded) is composed of 1,300 persons, 


representing one European to every 177,000 natives. That 
such a task should be adequately and successfully performed 
by the handful of English officials thus scattered and lost amid 
the multitudes that have been so strangely agglomerated into 
a unified empire under an alien sceptre, is one of the miracles 
of modern times. 

If to these are added all the European clerks in their 
various public offices, the European police, and the 
Europeans in the employment of the post and telegraph 
departments, the railway companies, Custom House, ete., 
the total number to be added would only be 6,700. That 
is to say, India is really governed by 1,300 Englishmen, 
assisted by 7,000 clerks and employees, supported by a 
garrison of 80,000 whites. I wish Lord Dufferin would 
write more. After all the years he has spent in the 
Imperial service, the harvest of his brain ought to be 
one of the richest there is left to us. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS FOR SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr. R. M. Wenuey, of the University of Michigan, 
contributes to the Hducational leview for March a paper 
entitled “ American Students and the Scottish Universi- 
ties,” in which he argues that American students are 
making a great mistake in flocking almost exclusively to 
German Universities. Of all European academic institu- 
tions, the Seotch universities have experienced, he says, 
the most thoroughgoing reconstruction in recent years. 
He explains at some detail the probable cost of taking a 
term in Scotland, and suggests that it would be quite 
possible to combine’a German with a Scottish experience 
during a stay of two years in Europe. All expenses, he 
thinks, could be comfortably covered for a sum ranging 
between £50 and £70 a year. The Scottish universities 
are perceptibly freer in spirit and tone than many non- 
sectarian American colleges. There is much more to 
learn, he thinks, for American students in Scotland than 
there is in Germany; and he dwells forcibly upon the 
great advantage which would arise if the relations 
between Britain and America had more of tiie savour of 
the salt of inwardness. The following is the conclusion 
of his interesting paper :— 

Were a constant stream of the select minds of America to be 
directed towards Scotland, the results could not fail to be of 
most fortunate augury. I say, deliberately, Scotland. For 
here, more than in England, the American finds himself at 
home. Partly by temper, partly by force of circumstances, 
the Scot is a citizen of the world. This is the main reason 
why he is so popular with Americans. Perhaps, too, 
they regard him as a member of a nationality that has 
been downtrodden by the English. But I would remind 
them that Scotland has been subdued twice, and only 
twice. John Knox conquered her head, and Robert Burns 
won her heart. Otherwise she stands still where Wallace 
and Bruce put her, and this is yet another reason why the 
free people of the great republic find it easier to come to 
terms with her sons. More cautious, and for a little seemingly 
less approachable, the Scot has none of the Englishman’s 
morgue ; poorer and less the prey of social conventions, he 
is, if not a more pleasant, then a more suggestive com- 
panion. There is more “to him,” as the expressive 
phrase has it. These characteristics have passed from 
the nation into the university system. Nowhere has so much 
been accomplished on so little; the income of the four uni- 
versities is but a bare half of that enjoyed by Oxford. And 
this has been done by individual effort. This must always be 
an attractive feature to the quick and independent American. 
Scotland is for him the best gateway to an understanding 
of the inwardness of the British people. And I can only con- 
clude by expressing a hope that the considerations I have been 
privileged to urge, may lead first a few, and then many Ameri- 
sans, to take advantage of the provisions Scotland has made. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE FOR THE NAVY ? 
By Mr. W. Largp CLowEs. 


In the Fortnijhtly Review for May, Mr. W. Laird 
Clowes writes an article entitled “The Wrong Way with 
the Navy.” In it he sets forth with commendable 
précision the heads of ‘the Reform Bill which, if he had 
his way, he would carry for the purpose of making the 
Naval Service worthy the ships which have been built in 
the last fourteen years. The article is long and detailed, 
but what Mr: Clowes has to say may be condensed into a 
comparatively brief compass. 

I.—DRY DOOKS. 

Mr. Clowes is an advocate of floating docks as against 
stone docks, and brings forth very good reasons for the 
faith that is within him. He points out that, in the very 
largest of our new stone dry docks it would be impossible 
to dock many of our ships if, as probably would happen, 
they were to be so injured in action as to be unable to 
keep an even keel. If this is the case with the largest 
docks, the case is worse with the smaller ones. Floating 
docks, he says, are cheaper; can be made any size; can 
be placed anywhere, and, in short, are superior in every 
way. Yet, notwithstanding this— 
the Admiralty goes on building stone docks only, and does not 
at this moment possess a single large floating dock of modern 
construction. 

I.—QUICK-FIRING GUNS. 

As for the need for quick-firing guns, there is no 
dispute. Every one is agreed, and tie Admiralty 
maintain they are supplying quick-firing guns to all 
our ships, but according to Mr. Clowes this is a fraud, 
for they are not changing the fittings, with the result 
that the old fittings reduce the rapidity of fire by 
fifty per cent. He says:— 

The modified six-inch guns now in ships like the Collingivood 
and Howe could possibly, in action, fire as much as three 
rounds per minute, but regular quick-firing guns of the same 
calibre can with ease fire six rounds in the same period. 

The second ‘clause, therefore, in Mr. Clowes’s Reform 
Bill would be to furnish all our warships with quick- 
firing guns of a maximum efficiency, instead of allowing 
that efficiency to be reduced fifty per cent. by continuing 
to use antiquated bearings. 

III,—PROTECTION FOR GUNNERS. 

The third count in Mr. Clowes’s indictment is that, 
even if we have the quickest of quick-firing guns, they 
could not be worked on most of our ironelads, because 
they are not protected against the deadly hail of maxim 
guns. He says :— 

It has been shown that guns which are not protected by 
armour against at least small missiles cannot be worked for 
many minutes in battle. The fire of machine and light quick- 
firing guns penetrates all unarmoured structures, and annihi- 
lates the men within them. There is no fighting, nor even 
living, save behind armour.or below the waterline. Yet the 
guns in the re-gunned ships are, as of yore, without protection 
for their crews. 

IV.—FIRE-PROOF FITTINGS. 

Another great fault of our warships was brought into 
clear relief by the experience gained in the war between 
China and Japan. There is too much woodwork about 
our ships, with a result that in general action they 
would certainly catch fire. Since this danger has been 
brought to light, foreign nations— 
have taken vast quantities of woodwork out of most of their 
ships, and have substituted aluminium, sicel, and similar 
uniuflammable materials. ‘There is no excuse for our inaction. 
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But according to Mr. Clowes, we have done nothing in 
this direction. 


V.—INCREASED COALING FACILITIES. 

All fleets to-day depend absolutely upon their bunkers 
for their mobility. To replenish the bunker is, therefore, 
the first necessity for the efficiency, of the fleet; but, says. 
Mr. Clowes :— 

We have no regular coaling officers and staff. We have no 
such thing as a steam collicr in the navy; and we have no 
machinery for making good the deficit iu a hurry. We should 
have to appoint coaling officers, and, having taken up suitable 
colliers, should have to fit them with Temperley transporters, 
or suitable gear, and then send them to Cariiff and other 
coaling ports to load. 


Instead of waiting for war in order to improvise this 
service of swift coliiers, Mr. Clowes makes the proposa! :— 

There are numbers of retired captains or rear-admirals from 
among whom an energetic and intclligent Superintendent of 
Coaling could be appointed. Such an officer ought to have- 
under hima small permanent staff, including all the officers 
who, in recent manoeuvres, have had experience of coaling 
duties; and it should be his business to know how to lay his 
hands at an instant’s notice upon men capable of coaling men- 
of-war ; for the crews of warships would in wartime be prob- 
ably too worn out to be fit to cecal their own vessels. But 
this is not all. Tie Admiralty ought to have fast colliers of 
its own, capable of keeping up with and even of out-steaming 
a squadron of cruisers. One of these might be built to carry 
6,000, 8,000 or even 10,000 tons of coal; and a eraft of — ¢ 
kind not only would be invaluable to an admiral comme wu- 
ing a fleet, but would, it is quite likely, give him success 
instead of failure in his strategical combinations, 

VI.—THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE NAVAL OFFICER. 

Mr. Clowes thinks that— 
the British naval officer is worse educated than the naval 
officer of Germany, the United States, Austria, and, perhaps. 

France, Italy, and Russia. It is not his fault; it is the fault 

of the system which produces him. The remedies for this state 
of things are, among others, (1) admission to the Navy up to 
at least eighteen or nineteen years: (2) open competition, 
without nomination, for admission: (3) a process of early 
weeding out useless or undesirable characters by the votes of 
their fellow officers, subject to strict regulations: (4) a rigid 
process of advancement by merit throughout all commissioned 
ranks, examination as well as good officer-like conduct being a 
necessary qualification. 

VII. BETTER RATIONS FOR THE BLUEJACKETS. 

The last clause in Mr. Clowes’s Reform Bill raises the 
question of the dietary of the crews. It certainly seems 
contrary to the spirit of the contract between Britannia 
and her forces that when she promises them free rations 
she should not supply them with certain necessaries, 
but leave them to be purchased at the canteen. Mr: 
Clowes says :— 

The seaman of to-day who is in no:ninal enjoyment of “ free 
rations” should undoubtedly have included in them such 
things as butter, potatoes, and milk, as well, I think, as such 
cheap .and wholesome accessories as jams. The blaejacket 
should be given fresh food as his normal. instead of as his 
harbour dietary only. There is no doubt that fresh meat is 
much more wholesome and nourishing than salt. The timing 
of the meals also requires alteration. 

At present the sailor has three meals a day. Mr. 
Clowes would give him four. At present he passes 
twelve hours out of twenty-four without food 

That is Mr. Clowes’s scheme. It has at least the 
merit of being intelligible and precise. It will be inte- 
resting to see how far Mr. Goschen is prepared to go to 
meet these demands. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE GENESIS OF THE MAXIM GUN. 
An INTERVIEW with Mr. MAXIM. 

Mr. Frank BANFIELD contributes to Cassell’s Family 
Magazine for May a very interesting interview with 
Mr. Maxim, in which we have set forth at length the 
whole story of the invention of the weapon which has 
become a veritable sceptre of civilisation among the 
savage races of the world. Mr. Maxim is a State of 
Maine man, and left his native State when a lad with the 
proverbial shilling in his pocket. He earned his first 
money by decorative painting. ‘The idea of the Maxim 
gun, the essential principle of which is the utilisation of 
recoil produced by the explosion, came to him shortly 
after the end of the war of rebellion. When visiting 
some one of the Southern battle-ficlds, he made the 
experiment of firing ata target with a Springfield musket. 
He proved himself a good shot, but found to his amaze- 
ment that his shoulder was all black and blue with the 
recoil. ‘The pain in his shoulder was the schoolmaster 
which taught him the existence of a force that could be 
utilised for automatic firing. When he came to Eng- 
land he found, as nearly every one else does find, that 
John Bull was slow and prejudiced against any new idea. 
He could not find any one in London who would make 
his gun for him. In Birmingham, the chief man in the 
Birmingham Small Arms Company point blank refused 
to make a belt gun, as he was quite certain that bolt 
guns were unsatisfactory. ‘ What difference does it 
make to you if I pay you for the work you do?” said 
Maxim. “Sir,” said the Birmingham practical man, “ it 
will make no difference to me, but I will not go and 
assist you in any such foolishness.” After trying many 
other places, he at last found a man who offered to 
undertake the task, but said that he would take many 
months to do it, whereupon Mr. Maxim packed up his 
trunks and started for Paris. In two weeks he had the 
work done. He then set about making experiinents, 
and at last succeeded in producing the original Maxim 
gun. I well remember interviewing Mr. Maxim very 
shortly after the battle of Abou Klea, and put the sketch of 
his gun in the Pall Mall Gazette under the title “ The 
Gun that should have been at Abou Klea,” where some of 
the machine guns had jammed. The publication of that 
article led to a general pilgrimage to Mr. Maxim’s 
workshop, and from that time Mr. Maxim’s career. has 
been one of almost uninterrupted trimmph. Wherever 
any of the other machine guns were tried, he went with 
a Maxim, and had no difficulty whatever in proving 
that his gun was better than the best of all those in the 
field. On the first trial, for instance, the Gardner 
against which the Maxim was pitted weighed 290 Ibs. 
on a tripod weighing 150 Ibs., and sueceeded in a 
second attempt in firing 333 cartridges in one minute. 
The Maxim weighed 45 Ibs. on a tripod weighing 20 Ibs., 
and fired 833 cartridges in thirty-five seconds. The 
Swiss authorities after trying it at long range declared 
that no gun made in the world could ever make so 
many hits at 1,200 yards in such a short time. In 
Austria, the Archduke Wilhelm, the brother of Francis 
Joseph, declared that it was the greatest invention he 
had ever seen in his life. At first every one declared that 
it was only a toy, that its works were far too fine, and 
would get out of order; but experience proved that these 
statements were all wrong. When the British Government 
ordered his gun, they stipulated that it should not 
weigh more than 100 lbs.,and should be capable of firing 
1,000 rounds in four minutes. He produced a gun 
which weighed 35 lbs., and fired 2,000 rounds in three 
minutes. After very extensive trials at Hythe, it was 
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found that the Maxim gun was superior at every point 
to every other gun. It was lighter, the rapidity and 
accuracy of fire was greater, the fit was better; it was 
worked with fewer men, and worked better in the hands 
of troops than any other. 


AUSTRALASIA AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
By THE Hon. T. A. Brassey. 

Tue Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute for March 
publishes in full the Hon. T. A. Brassey’s paper on 
“ Australian Studies.” It is an elaborate essay, dealing 
with many subjects. I have only space to refer to the 
subject of Imperial Defence. Mr. Brassey says :— 

THE LOCAL NAVIES. 

It may well be doubted whether the money spent by the 
Colonies on their local navies is in all eases well spent. In 
South Australia the Protector is so cheaply maintained that 
the expenditure is justified. In Victoria, owing to the large 
extent of open water inside the defences at Port Phillip Heals, 
it is desirable that there should be some floating defence for 
Melbourne. The Cerberus and the torpedo boats are sufficient 
for the purpose, and would probably act as a greater deterrent 
to hostile cruisers than the forts at the Heads. They could be 
kept available for emergencies with a very much smaller 
expenditure on permanent staff. It is not clear what service 
the Queensland cunboats could render in case of war. 

INADEQUATE MILITARY FORCES. 

The military forces at present maintained are, with some 
exceptions, insutli ‘iently trained, and are unprovided with 
equipment to enable them to take the field. The militia and 
volunteers, who constitute the bulk of these forces, have only 
a few days’ continuous training during the year. Even the 
camps of exercise, which do so much to promote the efficiency 
of both officers and men, have been often abandoned in these 
bad times. There is plenty of good material in the Colonial 
forces, but it certainly needs to be better trained and properly 
equipped. Though some steps have been taken in this 
direction, the Federation of Australia is especially necessary 
for the purpose of defence. Were Australia federated it 
should be possible to effect considerable economies in the 
permanent staff, and at the same time to obtain greater 
efficiency. 

DEPENDENT ON BRITISH FLEETS, 

Against a serious attempt at invasion the defence of Australia 
rests on British fleets many thousands of miles away. Against 
attacks on commerce and raiding expeditions (viz., two or three 
cruisers and one or two transports with troops) the best 
defence is an active naval defence by ships which are able to 
pursue and fight the cruisers of the enemy, wherever they 
invy be found. This active naval defence is partly provided 
for by the Australian auxiliary sqaadron, which, by an avree- 
ment entered into in 1887, is equipped, manned, and maintained 
at the joint cost of the Imperial and Colonial funds. The 
squadron consists of five cruisers and two torpedo gunboats, 
three cruisers and one gunboat being always in commission, 
and the remainder in reserve. The cruisers are satisfactory 
little vessels of their type, and well fitted for their work, 
except on the southern coasts of Australia, where larger and 
more powerful vessels are needed. The torpedo gunboats 
belong to a class which is singularly ill-adapted for service on 
the Australian station. The contribution paid by the several 
Colonies under the agreement is £126,000, £35,000 being sup- 
posed to represent interest on first cost, and £91,000 being for 
maintenance. A reference to vote 16 of the Navy Estimates 
shows that, in addition to the £35,000, an annuity of £60,300 
is pail by the British taxpayer. One point in this agreement 
demands special notice. By article 4 the vessels shall be 
employed beyond the limits of the Australian station only with 
the consent of the Colonial Governments. 

In the discussion which followed, Sir Saul Samuel and 
other Colonial authorities expressed their belief that there 
would be no difficulty wha‘ever in obtaining this consent. 
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THE BRITISH IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
By CoLonen Str HowarpD VINCENT. 


Tar Scottish Geographical Magazine for April publishes 
a report of a very interesting paper, which was read 
before the Society in Edinburgh by Colonel Sir Howard 
Vincent as the result of his tour through South America. 
In South America, with the exception of our miserable 
little holding in the North, we have hardly a foothold. 

HOW WE LOST THE CONTINENT. 

If, however, a British expedition had not been shame- 
fully. mismanaged at the beginning of the century, 
the Argentine Republic would probably have been a 
British Colony. Sir Howard Vincent says :— 

In all the work of the British in South America there is 
to my mind one great and conspicuous landmark. It is a 
record of the valour and devotion of Scotchmen, of shame and 
disaster to the Union Jack. It is a page of history on which 
most British historians are silent. There are few, I expect, 
even of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, who remem- 
ber how the Highland Light Infantry, but ninety years ago, 
captured the capital of the fairest country in South America, 
how the regiment had to capitulate, to surrender its standards, 
still hanging within the walls of a Roman Catholic church in 
Buenos Ayres, and how the relieving force, shamefully led, 
was ignominiously defeated and expelled. 

OUR POSITION IN ARGENTINA. 

The story of this ill-fatel expedition is vividly told 
by Sir Howard Vincent. It is a forgotten story in our 
annals, but it illustrates perhaps as well as anything 
the unconquerable pertinacity of our countrymen, for, 
although they lost all chance of political sovereignty 
in the Republic, they have none the less succeeded in 
establishing their ascendency there. Sir Howard Vincent 
says :— 

The British have now none the less planted themselves on 
the fertile soil of the Republic. Two hundred millions sterling, 
at the very least, have they laid out in Argentina. They have 
advanced millions to the Government, millions to the States. 
They have laid out millions in railways, millions in land. 
Many of these millions they will never see again. Many might 
as well have been thrown into the sea. But the people of the 
sepublic have been great gainers, and the heirs of the millions 
will reap a reward. There is nothing perhaps more remark- 
able than the change which is rapidly coming over the pro- 
prietorship of the soil. The British population is not more 
than ferty thousand. The French are more than twice as 
numerous. The Germans also. The Italians surpass us 
numerically twentyfold. They are the workers. 

IN CHILI. 


It is not only in the Argentine Republic that British 
capital has succeeded in establishing British interests in 
a prominent position. Our position is as good, if not 
better, in Chili:— 

The great enterprises are almost entirely in British hands 
—the principal railways, the ports, the large estates, the main 
factories. Thus it is that Britain for a time transformed the 
Rainless Coast into a mine of gold. The courage, the energy, 
the resource of the late Colonel North stand out conspicuous. 
Of all the peoples of South America the Chilian appeals to 
British sympathy most warmly. The Chilians are the British 
of the Pacific. They have our qualities, tempered by their 
sublime climate. Britons have settled among them and become 
Chilians, Who are their leaders to-day? Men whose sur- 
names are as familiar in Edinburgh as in Valparaiso and 
Santiago. Maciver and Ross, Edwards and Walker,—worthy 
successors indeed of Cochrane and Mackenna. Yes; this Scot- 
land of South America is indeed a land worthy of the name. 
Its laborious government, its unpaid legislature, its patriotic 
administration, its municipalities, its honesty, its energy, its 
vigour, its morality, stand high above any of their Continental 
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rivals. The capital, Santiago de Chile, is one of the most 
beautifully- placed, most attractive towns in the world. In 
Valparaiso the greatest houses are British; nearly half the 
shipping is British. There is British representation and 
British common-sense in the Municipal Council. Neverthe- 
less, the German has come with a rush to dispute our sway. 
In mere numbers he is already slightly ahead, and especially 
in the lower ranks of commerce. 
IN PERU. 

Passing northward to Peru, we have an equally gool 
account of how things stand :— 

Peru has four times the area of the United Kingdom, with 
under three million inhabitants. Half of the shipping at the 
great port of Callao is British, and the Chilians come next, 
whose officers are nearly all British. Thence to Lima is but 
a few miles. There the want of rain is met by an almost 
constant morning mist. Of the many ventures in Peru of the 
British, the greatest is that of the Peruvian Corporation. It 
took over the £50,000,000 of external debt contracted by Peru, 
as also ten State railways, largely built from the contractor’s 
point of view. ‘The Corporation has had many difticulties to 
contend with, and not the least the non-payment by the 
Government of the £80,000 a year guaranteed from the 
customs receipts, added to very numerous revolutions. But if 
the possession of a wonderful line of railway is a valuable 
asset, that assuredly is the privilege of the Peruvian Cor- 
poration. 

Elsewhere—i.c., in Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia — we do not seem to have succeeded in 
planting ourselves as firmly. In the Argentine, Chili, 
and Peru we have definitely abandoned all thought of 
political domination; but British settlers in those colonies 
will have lost the political capacity of the race to which 
they belong if they do not succeed in securing sufficient 
influence in the government of the countries where their 
money is invested, so as to deliver them from the plague 
of the constantly recurring revolutions which seem indi- 
genous to all South American States. 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 

In the New England Magazine for April, Mr. S. W. 
Foss contributes a short poem on “ Arbitration,” of 
which the second stanza is as follows :— 

Our sundered nations of the single tongue 

By this great pact of brotherhood shall clear 

The cluttered world of armies. Sword and spear, 
Whose clash made music when the world was young, 
Must soon upon the rubbish heap be flung ;— 

Their clash is discord to the world’s tired ear.— 

The first steps of the reign of peace draw near, 
The first knell of the death of war has rung. 


This is a deed of far and potent reach, 
A deed that makes for universal good : 
By this one deed our sundered nations bind 
(Our sundered nations of the single speech), 
Bind by this deed all men in brotherhood, 
And lead the federation of mankind. 





Mr, ANDREW LANG, writing “ At the Sign of the Ship ” 
in Longman’s, contributes his homage of verse to Jeanne 
Are tor her festival on May 8th :— 

The honour of a loyal boy, 
The courage of a paladin, 
And maiden’s mirth, the soul of joy, 
These dwelt her happy heart within : 
From doubt and dread, from shame and sin, 
As God’s own angels she was free: 
Old worlds shall end, and new begin 
‘o 


Ere any come like her who fought 
For France, for freedom, for the King. 
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THE FOREIGN TROUBLES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Some CLoups oN THE Horizon, 

Mr. M. W. Hazettng, in the North American Review 
for April, discussing the foreign policy of Mr. McKinley’s 
administration, makes references to the questions of 
foreign policy which lie before the United States. His 
paper suggests that the American Republic has plenty 
of trouble waiting for it in the development of the foreign 
policy which at the present moment is in vogue. 

FROM FRANCE AND GERMANY. 

Mr. Hazeltine anticipates that Mr. McKinley will carry 
out President Cleveland’s policy in Venezuela, only 
more so:— 

Similar controversies are far from unlikely to recur at an 
early date. On the side of Brazil the frontier of British 
Guiuna remains undetermined; the same is true of French 
Guiana or Cayenne; and a similar dispute might arise at any 
hour between Brazil and Dutch Guiana, which latter, through 
the marriage of the girl Queen of Holland to a German 
prince, might become an appanage of the German Empire. 
It is, therefore, of the utmost consequence that for the four 
years to come we should have a President, as we believe we 
shall have, who,on behalf of a feeble South American republic, 
and for the purpose of upholding the integrity of its territory, 
avould face France or Germany as firmly as he would face the 
United Kingdom. 

FROM BRITAIN. 

Not only will Mr. McKinley stand on guard against 
any extension of European influence in South American 
Republics, but he will, if Mr. Hazeltine is correct, do his 
utmost to annex Canada to the United States. In that 
case the United States will indeed have.trouble ahead. 
Mr. Hazeltine thus expresses his views on the matter :— 

We have no doubt that Mr. McKinley, mindful of the 
pledge embodied in the platform to which he subscribed, will 
apply his influence and his ability in all lawful ways to 
further the movement for the voluntary incorporation of 
Canada with this Republic. He may not hold that extension 
of territory is desirable for its own sake, but he cannot but 
recognise that in tle case of Canada there would be also an 
extension of market and an extension of the field of American 
investments over Canadian mines and enterprises. Nor can 
he shut his eyes to the fact that the annexation of the 
Dominion of Canada would mean the final exclusion of war, 
with all its burdens and horrors, from this continent, and the 
secure dedication of North America to industry and peace. 
FROM SPAIN, 


Captain Sobral, naval attaché of the Spanish Legation 
at Washinzton, sets forth his views in the same periodical 
on the Nicaragua Canal. As that canal is not yet made, 
or likely to be made for many a long year to come, the 
article does not possess much pressing importance; but 
it is worth knowing, if only to show that one European 
Power at least is fully alive to the menace of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Cu.ptain Sobral says :— 

I believe it will be necessary for Spain, in case the projected 
canal should be carried to a successful conclusion, to fortify 
her possessions in the West Indies and to maintain such a fleet 
in those waters as will neutralise to some extent the control of 
the canal by the United States. I cannot, however, bring 
myself to believe that the nations of Europe will ever consent 
to such exclusive ownership; on the contrary, I think they 
will, with every show of justice, offer it their strenuous oppo- 
sition. Even the Latin nations of the American continent, 
who now understand the full significance of the Monroe 
Doctrine, will probably oppose it as the upas tree of their 
independence. The degree of influence or control to be 


possessed by the United States over the Nicaragua Canal 
must depend upon the eoncurrence of various nations, but 
Spain as the owner of Cuba must at all times exercise a 
powerful influcnee in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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THE VICEROY OF THE PACIFIC. 
A Skertcn or Sir J. B. Taurston. 

In the Australasian Heview of eviews, Mr. F. H. 
Pritchard gives a sketch of Sir J. B. Thurston, the 
Governor and High Commissioner of the Pacific, who 
died on February 8th, on the steamer between Sydney and 
Melbourne. Mr. Pritchard says Sir John was the most 
remarkabie man and most potent personage in the 
Southern Hemisphere. What Cecil Rhodes was to South 
Africa Sir John Thurston was to the Pacific. He was the 
autocrat of the Crown Colony of Fiji, which he ruled 
with absolute power, Outside Fiji his authority as High 
Commissioner over every British subject in the islands of 
the Pacific enabled him to act as dictator, subject only to 
the control of the Colonial Office, which usually saw things 
through his eyes. He was born in Jersey, and first visited 
the South Sea Islands forty years ago, on a botanical and 
photographic mission. After serving time as mate on a 
mission schooner, he became in 1866 clerk to the British 
Consulate, a position which he held for three years. 
Then he took to cotton planting, to which he devoted 
himself until he was called to office in the Fiji Govern- 
ment under King Thakombaw, pledged to reduce the 
cost of the administration to £10,000 a year. Mr. 
Pritchard remarks that since then, although the popular 
tion, both black and white, has decreased, the annual 
cost of administration rose at one time under Mr. 
Thurston to £110,C00 a year, and now stands at £80,000. 
When the first negotiations came up for annexation, Mr. 
Thurston opposed it, and at one time appeared to have 
meditated relying upon German support in order to pre- 
vent annexation unless he was squared. Squared accord- 
ingly he was, and when the session was completed, he 
was appointed Chief Secretary to the Colony, and became 
Sir Arthur Gordon’s right hand man in formulating and 
administering the rative policy :— 

During the Gordon réyime Sir John held office as Colonial 
Secretary and Auditor-General, and also as Secretary to the 
High Commissioner. He was appointed Administrator and 
sent on special mission to Tonga in 1880-81. He was Deputy- 
Governor in 1882; Assistant-High Commissioner in 1883, and 
Consul-General for the Western Pacific, 1884. He was sum- 
moned to England in connection with the Joint Commission 
appointed, on the demand of Prince Bismarck, to inquire into 
the disallowance by Sir Arthur Gordon of German land claims 
in Fiji, 1885, the result of which was an allowance of £12,000 
as compensation to four of these claimants. He was appointed 
British Commissioner for the discussion of the interests of 
German and British subjects, respectively, in the South Seas, 
and for the more precise definition of British and German 
territorial limits, 1885; Licutenant-Governor, 1886, and 
K.C.M.G., Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner, 1887. 

It will be seen from the above sketch that few men have had 
a more active career, or have enjoyed more rapid and steady 
promotion than Sir John Thurston. For this he was indebted 
to his energy, his capacity, and his comprehensive knowledge 
of all matters connected with South Sea history and policy. 
These qualifications made him an invaluable official reference, 
and an accepted authority upon such subjects, and enabled 
him to exercise a more direct personal influence upon the 
course of events than any other public man in Australasia, 
He, in fact, shaped Imperial policy in the Pacific, for even in 
the Gordonian days, when he seemed to play second to the 
great Sir Arthur, the hand was the hand of Esau, but the 
voice was the voice of Jacob, Few men have been more 
fiercely criticised, and fewer have been less influenced by out- 
side opinion. To an attack personal or political Sir John 
opposed an inflexible, if not an imperturbable, front, and held 
the even tenor of his way. The eifect of his policy in Fiji is 
a matter about which strong opinions are still held, but it is 
certain that its advancement by no means kept pace with that 
of its late “ Benevolent Despot.” 
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NAPOLEON ON ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
SomE SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE CoRSICAN. 


TueEre is a. bright, gossipy, although somewhat slight 
paper in: the Cornhill. Magazine for May, by Lew Rosen, 
who strings together as many extracts as he can find in 
the life and sayings of Napoleon on the subject of England 
and the English. At the beginning of -his career he 
thinks Napoleon had no personal antipathy to England, 
but afterwards he became exceeding mad against us. 
This madness culminated after the battle of Trafalgar 
had destroyed his confident expectation of being able to 
cross the ditch of the Channel and occupy London. For 
some time, after the camp of Boulogne was broken up, 
and the French army had covered itself with glory in 
Central Europe, several medals were struck to comme- 
morate its triumphs :— 

Denon showed his master one medal especially which repre- 
sented the eagle of France strangling in his claws the leopard 
of England. Furiously the master threw it away and shouted : 
“How dare you say that the French eagle is strangling the 
English leopard, when I can’t launch even a single little fish- 
ing smack without the English capturing it? Have that medal 
melted down and don’t dare to present me with another like it!” 

Yet, when the game was played out, and the great 
conqueror was confronted with irretrievable defeat— 
of all countries, he chose England as a land of refuge- 
Why? Méneval, who met him walking in the garden of the 
Malmaison after the rout, tells the story. ‘“ He told me,” says 
he, “that his first intention had been to go to America, but, 
as there were some obstacles in the way of the realisation of this 
plan, he intended to go and live in England, and added that 
he meant to insist on the rights which were enjoyed by every 
English citizen.” 

When he was at St. Helena, he spoke much concerning 
England :— 

O’Meara records some of his confidences. ‘“ Your nation,” 
he remarked, * is chicfly guided by interest in all its actions. 
I have found since I have fallen into your hands that you 
have no more liberty than other countries. I have paid dearly 
for the romantic and chivalric ideas I had formed of you... . 
English soldiers are not equal in address, activity, or intelli- 
gence to the French. When they get from under the fear of 
the lash they obey nobody. In a retreat they cannot be 
managed; and if they meet™with wine they are so many 
devils, and adicu to subordination. I saw the retreat of 
Moore, and I never witnessed anything like it. It was impos- 
sible to collect or to make them do anything. Nearly all 
were drunk. Your officers depend for promotion on interest 
or money.” 

Before his fall, Napoleon emitted various criticisms 
concerning English authors, which hardly redound to 
his credit as a judge of literature. Speaking on one 
occasion, he said :— 

Shakespeare was steeped in oblivion for two hundred years 
even in England. Suddenly it pleased Voltaire, who lived at 
Geneva and saw many Englishmen, to praise that author in 
order to ingratiate himself with them. The word went round 
that Shakespeare was the foremost writcr of the world. I 
have read him. ‘There is nothing in him that can touch 
Corneille and Racine. It is impossible to read one of his plays. 
They are pitiable. As for Milton, there isn’t anything in him 
save his invocation of the sun and two or three other passages, 
The rest is nothing but a rhapsody. I like Velly better than 
Hume. 

Perhaps the most characteristic saying attributed to 
Napoleon in this article is that in which he propounded 
a scheme for improving the appearance of the capital 
which he never was abie to enter. “I would,’ he once 
exclaimed— 

“beautify London by building two great quays along the 
whole length of the Thames, by making two great streets, the 
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one from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s, the other from St. Paul’s 
to the river.” 


The Embankment has realised the Napoleonic dream 
on the northern side of the river, but on the south the 
great quay still has to be built. 


THE SPIRIT-WRESTLERS OF RUSSIA. 
Tue Latest Victims or Tusstan Persecution. 

In the New Century Leview Mr. Vladimir Tchertkoff, 
who himself has been in exile for the efforts which he 
made to bring the sufferings of the Doukobortsi, or Spirit- 
wrestlers, before the attention of the Russian Govern- 
ment, contributes a very interesting paper describing the 
tenets of this obscure and inoffensive sect. They are 
a kind of Quaker Communists, whose heresies are of 
course regarded as most pestilential by M. Pobedonostzeff, 
who is dealing with them in his usual unsparing fashion. 
His article is really a translation of a paper written as 
far back as 1805, but the sect is the same to-day as it 
was then :— 

The virtue most highly respected among the Spirit-wrestlers 
is mutual love. They have no personal property; but each 
regards his property as belonging to all. After emigrating 
to the Milky-Waters, they proved this in practice ; for there 
they stored up all their property in one place, so that at 
present they have one common treasury, one common flock or 
herd, and in each of their villages is a common granary. 
Each brother takes from the common property that which 
he needs. 


Mr. Tchertkoff, who speaks with the bitterness of an 
exile, says :— 

There are now four thousand of these people suffering the 
agonies of destitution, and starviny through a Caucasian 
winter; and this for having, in the name of Christ, refused to 
serve the Government with rifle and bayonet. Strong and 
healthy as they have been, they are perishing rapidly, the 
survivors being all more or less ill. Blindness comes upon 
them through want; and discases, especially among the 
children, have, according to the last advices, carried off some 
from every family. A letter just received describes their 
situation as becoming daily more and more dreadful. Govern- 
ment reports do not reveal, but deliberately hide and pervert 
the facts. 

The “Christian” Great Powers are exhibiting their collec- 
tive inability to help the so-called “ Christians” of Armenia 
and Crete; and one of those Powers is actually inflicting, at 
home, and upon its own children, similar tortures to those 
inflicted by the Turk. The Russian Government inflicts 
those tortures upon men, women, and children, for living in 
the true practice of that Christian faith which the Govern- 
ment is supposed to uphold. Contradiction could not go 
further. Greater disaster cannot well come to men than has 
come to these good and unfortunate people, the Russian 
Spirit-wrestlers. 

The contributor of this article has himself just recently been 
exiled from Russia for taking a sympathetic interest in these 
people, and endeavouring to spread the truth about them and 
their sufferings. Aud the power that has exiled him continues 
to murder them. 

It is indeed deplorable that the Russian Government 
should excite so much prejudice against itself throughout 
the civilised world by the severity with which it presses 
to the logical ultimate its theories of orthodoxy. The 
Spirit-wrestlers, however, may congratulate themselves 
upon the fact that M. Pobedonostzeff by | ersecuting 
them has done much more to make their tenets known 
throughout the world, than they could have done them- 
selves had they been allowed the most unrestricted liberty 
of proselytising. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 

THe ANGLICAN View oF THE ScHooL FepErations. 

THERE is a very significant article in the Church 
Quarterly Review for April as to the way in which the 
Education Act should be worked. It is evident in the 
mind of the writer that the Clerical Subsidy Bill was 
intended to bolster up the Church of England, which has 
no connection with any other churches over the way, 
whether Roman or Wesleyan. The Church Quarterly 
Reviewer is therefore naturally displeased with Sir John 
Gorst, who is still Vice-President of the Council and has 
to administer the Act which Mr. Balfour passed through 
the House of Commons. 

THAT TERRIBLE SIR JOHN GORST. 

Sir John Gorst’s offence, in the eyes of the Church 
Quarterly Reviewer, is that he innocently believes that the 
federations of deiominatioual schools should be federa- 
tions of all denominational schools, whereas this is by no 
means what the Church Quarterly wants to see. For 
instance, as will appear from the following passage :— 

He is reported to have said that “ he hoped the associations 
would be comprehensive and not narrowed down to any single 
sect, because the work of improving secular education in village 
schools was nota thing which touched any question of religious 
difference.” But if the assessment of the amount of grant 
does not touch such questions, it will have a great deal to do 
with sustaining or destroying schools. To include various 
bodies of religionists in the same association would infallibly 
destroy their usefulness. The members of each religious body 
would feel it to be their duty to fight for the largest amount 
of help they could get for the schools of their own denomination, 
and the feeling that such a desire existed. and that the less 
scrupulous members of the body were plotting to carry their 
object, would infallibly destroy that mutual contidence which 
is essential for the success‘ul action of bodies such as those 
now proposed to be called into existence. These remarks of 
the Vice-President make us thankful that the carriage of the 
Bill through the House of Commons was placed in the hands 
of Mr. Balfour and not in his, If these new confederated 
bodies are to be a success, they must be denominational. 

NO NON-ANGLICANS NEED APPLY. 

By denominational, they mean strictly Anglican, for 
to the new federated bodies neither Papists nor Wesleyans 
need apply. It is very amusing to see the cold shoulder 
that is given contemptuously to the non-Anglican 
denominations the moment the Education Bill has 
received Royal assent. The Church plan of organisation 
is all cut and dried. The Reviewer says :— 

The first question to be determined with regard to these 
confederaticns of schools is the area over which they are to 
extend. Our idea would be that each religious body that has 
schools should be allowed to determine for itself what area 
would be best adapted to meet its wants. Coneerning Chureh 
schools we have no hesitation in recommending that the 
diocese should be the area proposed, as has been suggested by 
a scheme for confederation issued by the National Society. 

OF THE CHURCH CHURCHY. 

Not only must the diocese be the area for the federation, 
but the sub-divisions are to be none other than the rural 
deaneries. In short, the whole of the new organisation 
for denominational schools is to be strictly and solely 
Anglican from top to bottom, confined to Anglican 
schools, and organised in strict conformity to the ecclesi- 
astical organisation of the Church of England. Having 
thus settled this point to his own satisfaction, the Church 
Quarterly Reviewer proceeds to lecture those who will 
take part in the federated associations : — 

If we might venture to give advies to those concerned with 
the management of these confederations, there are two other 
points which we would recommend them specially to bear in 
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mind. The first is, that they should not attempt authorita- 
tively to interfere with the details of the management of the 
schools in their district. The second point is, not to be 
unmindfal of the possible wants of the more fortunately 
cireumstanced schools in their zeal to help the poorer ones. 

A WORD OF WARNING TO THE CLERGY. 

But even if all this is done, the Church Quarterly 
Reviewer is not happy: he is haunted by a horrid thought 
that after all churchmen will not pull together; so he 
cannot leave the subject without the following final word 
of warning :—- 

The weakness of the Church of England has long been the 
difficalty of getting its members to act together; the clergy 
have, too often, pulled in different directions according to 
their personal idiosyncrasies with less regard than they ought 
to have felt for the general interests of the Church. It will 
be well if these school confederations impress upon us the 
importance and advantages of our all working together. 

The article is much more helpful as indicating the 
way in which the Education Act will be worked, than 
anything that was said by Ministers in the discussion in 
Parliament. 


Suggested Decorations for Schools. 

Mr. W. T. Harris, of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, contributes to the Educational Review «@ 
paper on “ Why Art and Literature ought to be Studied 
in Elementary Schools.” He suggests that photozraphs 
of the greatest works of architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing should be displayed on the walls of the schools. 
There is a model of the Parthenon in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York twelve feet long. A Boston artist 
las produced in colours an Eastern facade on which is 
the pediment group of Phidias restored from the frag- 
ments that have been preserved. Mr. Harris would have 
the Parthenon displayed side by side with a large 
photograph of Cologne Cathedra!. He suggests that of 
paintings the walls of the schools should be decorated 
with photographs of Raphael's ‘“ Transfiguration,” the 
Sistine and Dresden Ma lonnas, Holbein’s “ St. Cecilia,” 
Coreggio’s “ Holy Night,” and Leonardo da Vinci's “ Last 
Supper.” There should also be photcgraphs of the 
“ Apollo Belvedere,” the “ Laocoon,” Michael Angelo’s 
“ Moses,” and the Medici marble, and also of the antique 
busts of “ Zeus Otricoli” and “ Hera Ludovisi.” Twice 
a month the teachers should explain to the pupils the 
motives of the artist. ia 

The Nascent Peerage of the Dominion. 

In the Canadian Magazine for April the following 
particulars are given concerning the Canadian peerage :— 

But three living Canadians hold peerages of the British 
realm: Lord Aylmer, of Melbourne, Quebee; Right Honour- 
able Lady Macdonald, of Earnscliffe, widow of the late Right 
Honourable Sir John A. Macdonald, of Earnseliffe, Ottawa, 
Ont.; and Lord Mount-Stephen, formerly of Montreal, now 
of Brockett Hall, Hartfield, Herts. Lord Aylmer is the 
seventh baron of a peerage created in 1718 in Ireland. Lady 
Macdonald and Lord Mount-Stephen received their honours in 
1891. There has been one “Canadian Peer” since 1880, the 
only Canadian her-ditary title existing. This is borne by 
Charles Comor Grant, seventh Baron de Longueuil, who 
succeeded to the honour in 1879. His present residence is at 
Birchwood, Pitlochry, Scotland. There are five Canadian 
baronets: Sir William Johnson (4th baronet) of St. Matthias, 
near Montreal; Sir Frederick Arnold Robinson (3rd _ baronet) 
of Toronto; Sir William Rose (2nd baronet), now living at 
18, St. James’s Square, London; Sir Charles James Stuart, son 
of the late Chief Justice Stuart, of Lower Canada, now resident 
at 98, Eaton Square, London; and the Honourable Sir Charles 
Tupper, of Ottawa. Of Knights, we possess twenty-nine. 
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OUR MODERN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
WANTED, AN EpvucaTionaL CoUNCIL. 

Tur Edinburgh Review for April, in an article entitle] 
* Old Eton and Modern Public Schools,’ contrasts Eton 
of to-day with Eton of fifty years ago. 

THE TYRANNY OF ATHLETICS. 

Like all others who have bestowed much attention to 
the subject, the Edinburgh Reviewer deplores the extent 
to which outdoor athletics have become a tyranny and a 
burden. Leisure has almost disappeared from school. 
Boys are driven to the mill and forced to play games or 
took on at them, whether they like it or not. Cannot the 
masters, he asks, do something to help the boys who like 
music, sketching, books, and country walks and talks, 
who ought not to be confounded with mere loafers ? 
The true aim of public school education is not to turn 
out a few accomplished scholars and cricketers, but to 
develop the natural capabilities in all and help all to 
follow the bent of their own character. Liberty, which 
was the boast of the public schools, is in danger of being 
superseded by the tyranny of fashion, the fear of break- 
ing the conventional code of behaviour; and the Reviewer 
lays great stress upon the need for scientific education, 
and then sums up his own proposals as follows :— 

DESIDERATA. 

We would submit, in conclusion, that the chief desiderata 
in our public schools are the following :—A greater uniformity 
of aims rather than of methods, to be arrived at by organisa- 
tion, including some responsibility to Government; a better 
means of corporate action; a combined system of examina- 
tions, and a recognition of common subjects in their relative 
importance; more attention to science, modern languages, anid 
history ; less—for the mass of boys—to Greek; a system of 
promotion which, without neglecting either school results or 
games, should give weight to age and character; some restric- 
tion on the contests between schools, which tend to foster 
nnduly the athletic spirit; an Abiturienten-Examen, conducted 
by external examiners; a joint examination for scholarships 
both at school and for the universities ; and, finally, training 
and registration of tvachers. 

But the Universities must take the lead in these things, 
So long as Oxford and Cambridge are allowed to be used by 
half the undergraduates as an agreeable lounge, in which 
mdustrious men are not encouraged more than idlers, and the 
standard of admittance is set so low that all but the most 
hopeless dunces are let in, the schools will keep their standard 
proportionately low. 

A PROPOSED CENTRAL AUTHORITY. 

We think that there is room for a body not consisting of 
headmasters, which should bring to a focus things of common 
interest and enjoin and impose upon all what is for the good 
of all. 


Royal Commission on Secondary Education ; and a scheme for 
its organisation, drawn up by Dr. Warre after discussion in 
the Headmasters’ Committee, was accepted almost without 
amendment by the Headmasters’ Conference in 1894. The 
principal provisions of this scheme are to transfer to the 
central authority the functions and powers of the Charity 
Commission and the Educitional Department with regard to 
Secondary Education, and to commit to it the inspection (not 


examination) and registration—-an important point—both of 
schools and teachers, and the allotment of money grants. 


The central authority would probably, as the Commission of 
1895 proposed, take the form of an Educational Council, 
appointed by the Crown and the Universities, having on it a 
sufficient number of persons engaged in teaching (a point 
insisted on by Mr. A. Sidgwick at the Oxford Conference in 
1893), with a permanent secretary to advise the Minister of 
Education, as he is advised, with respect to Primary Educa- 
fion, by the Education Department. ‘The Council would have 


Such a central authority as this has been indicated by the : 
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powers to sec that the local authorities do their duty; but its 
function, as the Commissioners express it, would be “ not to 
control, but to supervise,” to inspect, but not to examine, by 
no means to take initiative and management out of the hands 
of the teachers, but to guide and supply information, and, 
“while leaving due freedom of action to the local bodies, to 
supervise the general interests of Secondary Education in 
England as a whole.” ‘To this central authority the public 
schools would be subject, and, while keeping a position 
independent of the other secondary schools, they would not 
remain isolated, and they would be more in touch than at 
present with each other and with the education of the country 
at large. 
A Lerrer rrom Darwin. 

In connection with the foregoing article in the Edin- 
burgh Review as to the importance of teaching science in 
public schools, it is well to quote the following letter 
written by Mr. Darwin to Dean Farrar at a time when he 
was endeavouring to introduce a little scientific teaching 
into our public schools. The article from which it is 
taken is one of the series which Dean Farrar has contri- 
buted to the Temple Magazine. In the current number 
the Dean describes his relations with Professor Tyndall, 
Mr. Darwin, Professor Huxley and others. Mr. Darwin’s 
letter is a3 follows :— 

“ March 5, 1887. My dear Sir,—I am very much obliged to 
you for your kind present of your Lecture. We have read it 
aloud with the greatest interest, and I agree to every word. 
I admire your candour and wonderful freedom from prejuiice ; 
for I feel an inward conviction that if I had been a great 
classical scholar [ should never have been able to have judged 
fairly on the subject. As it is, am one of the root and branch 
men, and would leave classics to be learnt by those who have 
sufficient zeal and the high taste requisite for their apprecia- 
tion. You have indeed done a great public service by speaking 
out so boldly. Scientific men might rail for ever, and it would 
only be said that they railed at what they did not understand, 
I was at school at Shrewsbury under a great scholar, Dr. Butler. 
learnt absolutely nothing except by amusing myself by read- 
ing and experimenting in chemistry. Dr. Butler somehow 
found this out, and publicly sneered at me before the whole 
school for such gross waste of time. I remember he called mea 
Poco curante, which not understanding I thought was a dreadful 
name. I wish you had shown in your Lecture how science 
could practically be taught in a great school. I have often 
heard it objected that this could not be done, and I never knew 
what to say in answer. I heartily hope that you may live to 
see your zeal and labour produce good fruit; and with my 
best thanks, I remain, my dear sir, yours very sincerely, 
Cartes Darwin.” 


In the Sunday at Home, six pages are devotel to the 
publication of a centenary series of fifty-four portraits of 
representative missionaries of the nineteenth century. 
Another article in the same magazine contains a portrait 
and autograph of Jonathan Edwards. 

Trenz is an interesting sketch of Sir Elwin Arnold in 
the Young Woman for May, illustrated with portraits and 
autographs.- The sam? number contains an account of 
girl graduates in Glasgow, with a description of life in 
Queen Margaret College. The series of letters to the 
harassed this time contains a letter by Ella Day, 
addressed to “the girl who is disgusted with theories 
of marriage.” It is very short, but it contains one prac- 
tical suggestion, viz., that every woman should become 
“mistress” on arriving at maturity, just as every boy 
becomes “ mister.” By this means, the writer thinks, 
obstacles to the development of individuality would be 
removed. Why should a woman be branded on the 
forehead with her celibate or married position? At an 
earlier period all respectable girls were called “mistress;” 
to be termed “ miss” was a title of opprobrium. 
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LEADING ARTICLES "IN THE 


VARIOUS VIEWS OF DR. JOWETT. 
By “ Buackwoop.” 

Ir is natural that Blackwood could not permit the 
publication of Jowett’s “ Life and Letters” to pass with- 
out an article expressing its dislike of Oxford Liberalism. 
Jowett, although not a prig himself, got the credit of 
being the cause of priggishness in others, and many a 
prig of promise passed through his hands. On the whole, 
however, the article is more favourable than might have 
been expected of Jowett personally, and is quite compli- 
mentary to his biographers, therein differing from the 
Quarterly. Blackwood sums up the matter as follows :— 

We venture to predict that his memory will long be cherished, 
both at Oxford and in the world, by thousands who were the 
recipients of his kindness; and to assert that those number not 
a few whe, with strong propensities and temptations to sloth 
and indolence, will long be inspired by his example to industry 
and application. But when all who fell withiu the sphere of 
his personal influence have passed away we are equally con- 
fident that his claim to the recollection of posterity will be 
found to consist not in his theological or philosophical opinions, 
erude and ill-digested as they were, but in the fact that, in an 
age teeming with literary talent and activity, he above all 
others was imbued with the peculiar genius, saturated with 
the best traditions, and obedient to the true canons of English 
style. 

3y THE “ (JUARTERLY.” 

The writer of the article on Jowett, in the Quarterly 
Review for May, turns out a much more creditable piece 
of work than his fellow in the Edinburgh Leview. He 
says: — 

If we had to point to the individuality which, during the 
last fifty years, has most contributed to mould youth, to 
raise and regulate aspiration, to counsel and encourage 
activity, to fashion and temper fit instruments for high 
purposes, to indicate direction of thought, work, and feeling, 
we should unhesitatingly point to the late Master of Balliol. 
Personality—influence on character through character—this 
was his scope and the watchword of his consistent career: in 
this province he exercised an influence as widespread as it 
was unobtrusive. Since the time of Jowett’s favourite, 
Dr. Johnson, no corresponding figure has appeared in English 
society; no corresponding figure has ever appeared in English 
academical society. In more recent days the late Professor 
T. H. Green did form, in the very Balliol which Jowett 
transformed, a school of thought; but it was of abstract and 
metaphysical thought, and he did not, like Jowett, consolidate 
into an extraordinary brotherhood men who were contrary and 
even contradictory to each other. 

The chief point of his article, however, is the drawing 
of an elaborate parallel between Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Jowett. The parallel is very ingeniously constructed, 
and suggests much both by way of parallel and of con- 
trast. The Quarterly Reviewer does not speak highly of 
Jowett’s biography as literature :— 

We do not wish to cavil; we are thankful for small mercies ; 
but, without censoriousness, the “ Life” is inartistic, always in 
sequence and often in style; at the best, these two volumes 
are but mémoires a servir. It would have been preferable to 
have compiled one of connected and critical biography, another 
of the letters themselves, 

3y Mr. Lesiie Srepen. 

Writing upon Jowett’s “Life and Letters” in the 
National Review, My. Leslie Stephen deals’ with the 
Master of Balliol in a somewhat depreciatory spirit. He 
says :— 

Will the future historian of English thought be able to show 
that any of the important contributions to speculation bear the 
impress of Jowett’s intellect? Is any phase of speculation 
marked by Jowett’s personal stamp? That is the question 
which one naturally asks about a man who is a well-known 
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writer upon philosophy, and one can hardly deny that th 
answer must be unequivocally in the negative. Jowctt’s 
biographers hold that he might have said something very 
important if he had found time. His influence is identical’ 
with the influence of the college which he did so much to 
mould. You might not learn anything very definite, but you 
were subject to a vigorous course of prodding and rousing, 
which is perhaps the best of training for carly years. Jowett 
is judged from a wrong point of view when we try to regard 
him as a leader of thought; but his influence was excellent as 
an irritant, which at least would not allow a man to lap him- 
self in intellectual slumbers. You might be propelled in any 
direction, but at least you would not stand still. 

The Modernness of Berlin. 

In Nordisk Tidskrift (No. 2) among other good articles 
is a charmingly written account of a “ Trip to Italy” by 
Hclsia Nyblom. The descriptions of Verona and Venice 
muks very pleasant reading. Ln passant, we also get 
her impressions of Berlin and Munich, and learn that 
for the capital of Germany she has small admiration 
indeed, When a Prussian speaks of Berlin, says Helena 
Nyblom, it is with the air of one who flings down the 
ace of trumps and invites you to beat that if you can. 
When a Frenchman mentions Paris, it is with the quiet 
dignity and affected indifference of an aristocrat giving 
his title. Few of the great towns of Europe are as 
lacking in memories of the past as Berlin. ‘There is no 
architecture, no monument of what has been to give 
perspective to what is. And for this reason there is 
something cold and superficial and uninteresting in these 
broad streets and market-places with their pompous 
modern houses and statues and gildings, something that 
smacks of the upstart. Of the Berliners themselves, one 
has, of course, uo right to speak unless he knows some 
one who can usher him through these modern cold- 
looking portals into the home-life within. Put the 
Berliners you meet in the streets are as devoid of charm 
as their capital. Your chief impression of the outside 
life of Berlin is that it has nothing to offer you but 
surfeit of Jews and soldiers and seidels of beer. The 
Semitie type is everywhere. You find it amongst the 
porters, messengers, cabbies, tram-conductors and waiters. 
The air is b'ack with it! One has a secret feeling that 
it is the Jew who holds the power in his hands, though 
he seems to exist only to wait upon and serve the others. 
In most other towns it is possible to get some idea of 
“the people.” But Berlin has nothing but—the Jews 
and the military. Neither its music nor its modern art 
made any impression on Helena Nyblom. Only its perfect 
museum rouses her admiration. For the rest Berlin is 
to her the coldly glittering, noisy, vain, rude, inhospitable 
Perlin! 


In Temple Bar for May, together with plenty of good, 
excellent. matter, there is an interesting sketch of 
Coleridgeiana, some account of Herrick as a poet of 
spring, and two short Russian stories by Anton Tsche- 
chow. 

In the (Geographical Journal for April there is a full 
report of Sir W. Martin Conway’s account of the first 
crossing of the Spitzbergen, which is copiously illustrated 
with maps. Another interesting paper is Lieutenant 
Vandeleur’s report of “Iwo Years’ ‘Travel in Uganda, 
Unyoro, and on the Upper Nile.” There are two other 
pipers dealing with Central Asian questions, chiefly 
relating to the boundaries of Persia, Beloochistan and 
Afghanistan. Mr. Andrews’ paper on the “ Teaching of 
Geography in Relation to History” is not without 
interest. 











SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF JOHN 
STUART MILL. 


» Tux Fortnightly Review for May publishes a series of 
letters addressed by John Stuart Mil] to Professor Nichol. 
Most of them were written in 1830, when Mill was 
starting the Westminster Review; but there is one which 
was written in 1869, after he had published his work on 
the “ Subjection of Women.” ‘The letters are very long, 
and many of them are now somewhat dull reading, but 
there are passages here and there of permanent interest. 
Among these, which I do not quote, are Mr. Mill’s 
appreciation of August Comte, which will be read with 
deep interest by Positivists, and many who do not belong 
to that cult. 
MILL’S. IDEAL REVIEW. 


Mr. Mill thus explains to Professor Nichol the objects 
which he had in editing the Westminster Review :— 

Our plans are (1) in our literary articles to make freshness 
a, primary object, never following on in the wake of other 
publications when the public curiosity is already sated; (2) 
always, if possible, to address a pre-existing curiosity; (3) in 
our serious articles to make our abstract speculations (except 
on purely scientific subjects) grow out of special occasions, and 
track the principle chiefly through the application; (4) to 
make all large bodies of people, of whatever kind, find some- 
thing in our Keview to interest them in particular ; (5) to make 
ourselves a rallying-point for every section of the multifarious 
Radical party by thorough discussions, in a catholic spirit, of 
the particular questions most interesting to them. 

THE INFLUENCE OF COLERIDGE. 

Here is a passage in which Mill expresses his 
indebtedness to Samuel Taylor Coleridge :— 

Few persons have exercised more influence over my 
thoughts and character than Coleridge has; not much by 
personal knowledge of him, though I have seen and conversed 
with him several times, but by his works, and by the fact that 
several persons with whom I have been very intimate were 
completely trained in his school. Through them, too, I have 
had opportunities of reading various unpublished manuscripts 
of his; and, on the whole, [ can trace through what I know of 
his works, pieced together by what I have otherwise learned 
of his opinions, a most distinct thread of connection. I 
consider him the most systematic thinker of our time, without 
excepting even Bentham, whose edifice is as well bound 
together, but is constructed on so much simpler a plan, and 
covers so much less ground. On the whole, there is more food 
for thought—and the best kind of thonght—in Coleridge than 
in all other contemporary writers; and it is in many respects 
a great good that almost all the most accomplished and 
zealous of the rising defenders of the Church of England are 
pupils of his. They are mischievous only in this, that they 
will be effectual in keeping up, for a time, what they will not 
be effectual in shaping to their ideal of what it ought to be. 

HOW TO GOVERN IRELAND. 

Writing sixty years ago, Mr. Mill said :— 

There is much to be said about Ireland. I myself have 
always been for a good stout Despotism—for governing Ireland 
like India. But it cannot be done. The spirit of Democracy 
has got too much head there, too prematurely. I should much 
enjoy gving thére with you, but I have demands on my 
vacations (short as they are) which tie me up very much as to 
such journeys, and this year I believe I shall hardly get 
away for more than short periods of time, nor for any long 
distances, 

WOMEN AS QUEENS, 

Writing in 1869, after his book was published on the 
“Subjection of Women,” he made some observations, 
which will be read with peculiar interest just now, when 
all the realm is about to pay a tribute of profound respect 
to the supreme ability of Her Majesty the Queen. 
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The opinions expressed in it respecting the natural capa- 
cities of women are to be regarded as provisional, perfect 
freedom of development being indispensable to afford the 
decisive evidence of experiment on the subject; and if, as you 
truly say, conventionalities have smothered nature still more in 
women than in men, the greater is the necessity for getting 
rid of the conventionalities before the nature can be mani- 
fested. I have, however, thought it indispensable to weigh 
such evidence as we have, and examine what conclusions it 
points to; and I certainly think that in all matters in which 
women do not entirely lean upon men, they have shown a 
very great amount of practical talent. 

If queens are now superfluous, the experience which women 
have given of themselves as queens is not obsolete. If they 
are not now wanted as queens, the qualities which made them 
successful as queens are still the conditions of success in all 
the practical affairs of mankind. 

I thought it best not to discuss the questions about marriage 
and divorce along with that of the equality of women; not 
only from the obvious inexpediency of establishing a connection 
in people’s minds between the equality and any particular 
opinions on the divorce question, but also because I do not 
think that the conditions of the dissolubility of marriage can 
be properly determined until women have an equal voice in 
determining them; nor until there has been experience of the 
marriage relation as it would exist between equals. Until 
then I should not like to commit myself to more than the 
general principle of relief from the contract in extreme cases. 


A Plea for Spelling Reform. 

In the Forum for April, Dr. J. M. Rice, who has been 
conducting a series of exhaustive experiments as to what 
has actually been learnt by the children in the public 
schools of the United States, proposes that something 
should be done in the matter of spelling. Speaking of 
spelling, Dr. Rice says :— 

The traditional standard in spelling is perfection: but this 
standard is unreasonable, and cannot be too soon abandoned. 
In view of the fact that in many cases the spelling faculty is 
weak, perfection could not be attained even if the number of 
words taught in an eight-year course should not exceed a 
thousand. And when we consider that the number of words 
in ordinary use is certainly not less than fifteen thousand, 
including derivatives,—and the derivatives are frequently 
difficult to spell,—the absurdity of our standard becomes 
evident. Moreover, as some of our most scholarly people are 
deficient in spelling, and as, in this subject, some of the 
brightest pupils cannot keep pace with the dullest, our high- 
pitched sensibilities on the spelling question may be regarded 
as one of the mysteries of civilisation. Just as it is impossible 
by the results to distinguish the mechanical from the pro- 
gressive schools, so it is impossible to distinguish the schools 
attended by the children of cultured parents from those 
representing the foreign labouring clement; the results from 
this standpoint also vary equally. Consequently, so far as 
spelling is concerned, the influence of environment appears 
to be insignificant. 

The second point to which I have referred; namely, the 
small variation in the eight-year results,—regardless of how 
much time has been devoted to spelling, or what methods had 
been employed, or under what home influences the children had 
been reared,—is also well worthy of consideration. And it is 
no less striking that the same level was reached in the end, 
regardless of what had been accomplished in the lower grades. 

Do not these results indicate-that, in learning to spell, 
maturity is the leading factor, while method plays only a 
subordinate part? And, if the superiority of the old-fashioned 
spelling grind cannot be demonstrated, is it not our duty to 
save the child from this grind? Moreover, as the results 
prove that, beyond a certain minimum, the compensation 
for time devoted to spelling is scarcely, if at all, appreciable, 
have we not here discovered an element of waste, which, if 
eliminated, would open the way to an equal enrichment of the 
course of study without detriment to the formal branches ? 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


EVIDENCE AS TO WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
How ir Works In New ZEALAND. 
In the Forwm for April, the Hon. H. H. Lusk writes 


upon what he consilers to be the triumphant success 
which has attended the enfranchisement of women in 
New Zealand. He is full of complacency as to the 
way in which the New Zealand women succeeded in 
securing their enfranchisement. That method was very 
simple: they got the thin end of the wedge in first, and 
used it so as to open the way for the thicker end. In 
other words, being first enfranchised for school-boards, 
and then for licensing boards, they made such good use 
of their votes in both these departments of admini- 
stration that there was no objection made to their voting 
for members of Parliament. They do not, however, sit 
in Parliament, and very few of them appear on platforms. 
What is more remarkable still is that they have entirely 
disappointed the expectations of the fervent prohibition- 
ists, for whether in voting for members of licensing boards 
or members of Parliament, they have refuse1 to cast their 
ballots for the extreme partizans of the Maine Law. 
They vote indeed very much like men, only they show a 
greater regard to character as an element in deciding the 
way in which they should vote:— 

The alteration in the law added, within 3 per cent., a 
number of new voters equal to those already upon the electoral 
rolls; and had it been the case, as was expected by many, 
that on political questions women would take an essentially 
ditferent view from that held by men, the result could hardly 
nave failed to be as startling as alarmists had prophesied. 
As a matter of fact no such results have followed at eitlier 
of the elections, which have taken place with an interval of 
three years between them. At both elections—and markedly 
80 at the last, which took place a few months ago—candidates 
were favoured whose personal character stood high and whose 
political record was irreproachable. Ability, even where it 
was well known and had long been publicly recognised, failed 
in many eases to secure election where personal character was 
questionable; men new to politics, but credited by the public 
with honesty and good character, were again and again 
victorious over others who were not only better known, but 
presumably far more able; finally, party distinctions seem, to 
a considerable extent, to have lost their hold upon the voters, 
who, in not a few cases, appear to have preferred to trust a 
candidate ranged on the less popular side rather than vote 
for a partisan in whose character they had no confidence. 
Such would seem to be the results, so far as candidates in 
New Zealand are coneerned; and they are universally 
attributed to the influence of the female vote. This experience 
has been summed up in the statement that, in New Zealand 


at any rate, female electors think more of men and less of 


questions than male voters do. 


South African Portraits. 

“Sourn African Portraits” is the title of the first 
number of the British Empire Portrait Gallery, published 
by Messrs. Warne and Co., at one shilling net. This 
number appears most opportunely when so many events 
are occurring to attract public attention to the South 
African possessions of the Queen. No less than one 
hundred and twenty excellent portraits—all taken by 
Messrs. Elliott and Fry, who appear to have been 
responsible for the book—are include], brief biographical 
sketches being added by the Editor, Cyril Marsh. 
There are High Commissioners, past and _ present 
Governors, Prime Ministers, Judgs, Church dignitaries, 
public men, soldiers, novelists, and others, all intimately 
connected with Cape Colony, Natal, Rhodesia, the Trans- 
yvaal, the Orange Free State, ete. It is in fact an 
extremely useful handbook, 
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JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 

Mrs. Tootgy the Indefatigable gives in the Temple 
Magazine for May a very entertaining and interesting 
account of Mrs. Crawford, the Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News, of Truth, and the New York Tribune. In 
the course of her conversation, Mrs. Tooley said :— 

“You have attained great distinction in journalism, Mrs. 
Crawford; do you think that it is a good profession for 
women ?” 

“T am always careful not to recommend any girl starting 
life to embark on a journalistic career unless she is capable of 
great physical endurance and has indomitable perseverance ; 
both are indispensable. She must alsd possess great moral 
courage, for that too will be tried. The pereeptive faculty, 
which women have more largely than, men, particularly fits 
them for journalistic work, where, as you know, 
depends so much upon one’s capacity to see things clearly and 
quickly. When a girl I was extremely fond of painting and 
drawing, and for many years devoted a good deal of time to 
it, and I attribute my success in journalism largely to those 
studies which trained my eye to see form and colour correctly, 
and so made it easy for me to seize a point or situation. 
Artistic training of the eye has more to do with good writing 
than people think, and I always advise young ladies whose 
ambitions are literary to keep up their drawing and painting, 
and to copy from nature. The inventive faculty, too, which 
is needed for subject pictures, is precisely the same as that 
required for fiction. Art and literature are closely allied.” 

* Do you think that journalism as a profession for women is 
spreading as rapidly in Paris as it is in London?” 

“Tt is certainly spreading here, but I am sorry to say that it 
is not in very good odour at the present time. It fills me with 
shame and sorrow to hear the light way in which women who 
follow journalism in Paris are spoken of. The same thing 
applies to art, although I need not explain that there are many 
journalists and artists whose names are above and without 
reproach; still I mourn the fact that both professions have 
been dragged in the mire by women who use them as a 
cloak for immorality. If things go on as they are, it will soon 
become barely respectable for a woman to be a journalist in 
Paris.” 
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success 


MORALS BEFORE 

Mr. Howarp Oscoop, of Rochester, contributes to the 
Presbyterian and Riformed Review for April an article 
under the above heading. His object is to call attention 
to some ancient precepts which have been newly trans- 
lated by a French scholar from the original Egyptian. 
The author of these precepts is not known, but the date 
of their authorship is fixed 1,500 or 1,700 years B.c., or 
from one hundred to three hundred years before Moses. 
The precepts, of which sixty-four are given, show that 
long before the time of Moses the heathen had thought 
wisely and written clearly on profound moral points. 
The following are some of the precepts :— 

Marry while young, that thy wife may give thee a son. 

If one goes to consult thee, let it urge thee to consult the 
divine books. 

If a man is drunken, go not unto him, although it might be 
a honour for thee to be made acquainted with him. 

If a woman, in the of her husband, sends to thee 
letters, if she speaks with tlee every day without witnesses, and 
is ready to east her snares, it is a crime deserving of death, 
at least, if one hears of it, even though she hath not fully 
accomplished her purpose. Men commit all crimes for this alone. 

Do not mix with the rabble unless thy name be soiled. 

The sanctuary of God abominates noisy festivals. If thou 
; loving heart, in all His mysterious 
hears thy words, He 


Ww Tra 
MOSES. 


absenee 


prayest to God with a 
ways He attends to thy affairs. He 
accepts thy offerings. 
Discipline in the house 
thy future well-being. 
He that speaks evil harbours no good. 


is life. Reprimaud is needful for 
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THE MISSION OF JUDAISM. 
A Repty By Oswatp J. Simon. 


In the Jewish Quarterly Review, Mr. Oswald J. Simon 
replies. to the various Jew Theists who have criti- 
cised his proposal that-the Jews should seriously set 
on foot the task of fulfilling their mission to the Gentiles. 
It is impossible to follow Mr. Simon through his pains- 
taking exposition of the fallacies of the objectors, but it 
is worth while quoting what he says as to the differen- 
tiating point between the message of Judaism as he 
understands it, and the message of the ordinary Theist. 


WHAT IS THE MESSAGE OF JUDAISM? 


It will be seen from the following extract that the 
difference chiefly lies in the realising faith of the Jew in 
the Fatherhood of God :— : 


The message which Judaism has to convey differs from all 
other forms of Theism—less on the theological aspect of what 
it has to tell than upon its purely spiritual and religious side. 
We have the testimony, not of a book or of a million of books 
merely, but. the testimony of a vast human tragedy—a long 
personal tale which has been told from father to son through 
two hundred generations of men, women, and children— 
people who have lived and loved and suffered and died and 
have never lost their faith. That faith has realised for 
them the most personal, intimate, and tender relation with 
the Divine Being which it is possible to conceive. The 
love which they have borne to Him, and the love which 
they felt radiating upon their souls from Him, is a story 
which has never yet been told since the Canon of Scrip- 
ture was compiled. It was a love so transcendent, so 
imperishable, that it cannot be measured by the story of 
any other faith, just because it was independent throughout 
of that which outside the Jewish family is still believed to be 
indispensable to it—namely, mediation. There is no inherent 
estrangement between God- and man. There is no ransom 
due, but personal individnal love and worship. Almighty God 
is close to each individual soul separately and distinctly, with- 
‘out mediation of any kind whatever. There is nothing between 
us and our Maker—no intercessor, for every human being is 
His very own child. This wonderful and mysterious nearness 
tu the great God, who is as infinite in His love as He is in His 
power, is the message upon which the Jew, as a Jew, has no 
need to speculate. With him it is absolute knowledge and 
certainty. Why are we to keep this secret to ourselves when 
the world around us is pining for a God who may be realised 
without terror and without a labyrinth of intellectual obstacles ? 
It is a faith, I repeat; something to be seen, to be imbibed— 
never to be demonstrated. It is a gift which will be shared by 
the very contagion of a common worship. 


WHAT OF JESUS OF NAZARETH ? 


The majority of our readers will naturally ask, first 
and foremost, when confronted with this projected 
mission of Judaism, what will the Judaic missionaries 
say of Christ? On this point, Mr. Simon writes as 
follows :— 

The ideal Jesus, detached as He is in the mind of an 
Israclite from that theological confusion with which his 
name has become entangled in the thoughts of such non- 
Jewish theists as Mr. Voysey, is a type and representative 
of a fulness of faith and a purity of worship which stands 
out as a brilliant example of the life with God. The sub- 
ject can only be lightly touched upon in this place, for it ‘is 
sufficiently comprehensive to be treated in a separate essay 
or series of essays. But the inception of the movement for 
the spread of the Jewish faith shall never be marred so far 
as-I am concerned by any hesitation upon this question. One 
of the distinguishing features between the kind of preaching 
which I contemplate and that of Mr. Voysey’s Theistic 
Church, is that we as Jews have nothing to say against the 
personality and the teaching of Jesus so far as anything is 
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known about it. We have not to dissociate our thoughts from 
previous ideas on the doctrine of the Incarnation, because we 
have never held them. Nor would it be required to spend such 
missionary strength as might be vouchsafed to us in explaining 
that Jesus was not the Incarnation of the Deity, or the 
Mediator between God and humanity, for the reason that 
throughout Jewish history it has never been supposed that 
He was, What Jews preaching to non-Jews might say about 
Jesus would be much the same as what they might have 
to say about other illustrious exponents of their faith. It is 
my own earnest conviction that if the contemporaries of Jesus. 
had recognized Him as the true Jewish’ reformer which I 
believe Him to have been, they would have rallied around Him 
and would have seriously considered His claim to rescue the 
spirit of religion from the deadening influences of excessive 
legalism and ritualism by which in His time that spirit was. 
being obscured. If the priests and the educated classes of 
Jews of that period had so rallied around Him they would 
have probably prevented the religious movement in which He 
was engaged assuming political aspects, which it did in 
consequence of the folly and the ignorance of well-meaning 
but illiterate followers. There need have been no trial befor: 
Pontius Pilate and no execution. One sighs to contemplate 


the loss of those greater blessings which would have ensued te: , 


the people of Israel, and indeed to other peoples, if that 
horrible execution had been averted. 

This conception of Jesus of Nazareth will interest many 
who persist in believing that the Jews of the present day 
regard the execution of the Messiah as one of the —ories 
of their race. As to the mission, Mr. Simon seems to me 
to be absolutely right. He will probably fail because 
his missionaries do not believe in their own faith. How 
many Simons are there among the Jews of to-day ? 
Nevertheless, although he is but a voice crying in the 
wilderness, it is good for him to ery, and the more abso- 
lutely alone he is the more strenuously he should lift up 
his voice on high, 


THE TEACHING OF THE REFORMED JEWS. 


The Church Quarterly Review publishes an article on 
“Reformed Judaism” which is chiefly based on the 
reports of the speeches made by the Reformed Judaism 
teachers in the Varliament of Religions in Chicago. ‘The 
Church Quarterly Reviewer says :— 

The Reformed Jews at Chicago spoke with reverence of 
the great Teacher of Nazareth, the saintly sufferer of Gol- 
gotha with the goiden aureole round His brow. Dr. Kohler 
gave his idea of the true character of Jesus, speaking of Him 
asa “man of the people,” elevating the Essene ideal of love 
and fellowship to a new and grander form, not disdaining to 
sat with shepherds, publicans, and sinners, whom the Es-enes. 
despised; as a prophet, a bold reformer. He commends His 
merciful treatment of the adulteress and of Mary Magdalene, 
who was described in the Talmud as a network of evil spirits 
entangling men in sin. In His rebukes of the Pharisees on the 
Sabbath His sayings were in agreement with the Essenes and 
the Talmud. He is commended as “a master-mind,” a 
religious genius, the paragon and acme of the order of Chasidim. 
In His righteous indignation at the profanation of the Temple 
courts by the priestly house of Hanan He was in agreement. 
with the Essene principle expressed in- the Talmud. For this 
principle He died as a martyr. In His discourse on the Last 
Judgment, the words with which he enforced the duty of 
almsgiving are echoed in the Talmud: He who receives a 
stranger with Abraham-like hospitality receives the Majesty 
of God, the Shechiua. Miss Josephine Lazarus, in her paper 
on the “Outlook of Judaism,” said: “John, Paul, Jesus 
Himself: we can claim them all for our own. The Jew must 
change his attitude before the world, and come into spiritual 
fellowship with those around him.” The Rabbi Silverman, of 
New York, argued that Christian schools and congregatiovs 
were misled by the popular teaching, for it was not the Jews, 
but the Romans, who crucified the great Nazarene teacher. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE VIENNESE MASTERS. 
BRAHMS AND THE CLASSICAL TRADITION. 


Tue late Johannes Brahms has been the subject of a 
good many biographies and critical estimates. We have 
the studies hy Hermann Deiters, Emil Krause, Philipp 
Spit‘a and others; but one of the most interesting, as it 
is one of the most accessible, is that by Mr. J. A. Fuller 
Maitland in “Masters of German Music” (Osgood, 
McIlvaine), which 
seems to have 
heen much used 
in the recent 
notices of the 
composer. The 
author makes 
clear the position 
i held by Brahms 

“in the musical 
world, especially 
with regard to the 
* Wagner contro- 
y. Where the 
usual tests of 
musical merit are 
t fairly applied, he 
— considers that 
Brahms ranks 
* with the masters 
of the first order. 

Under the above 
sub-title Mr. W. 
H. Hadow contri- 
butes to the Con- 
temporary Review 
for May another interesting study of Brahms’s work. 
He thus defines the classical composer :-— 

A classical composer is one who pays the highest regard to 
his medium, who aims before all things at perfection of phrase 
and structure, whose ideal is simple beauty, and whose passion 
the love of style... Classical writing includes many grades of 
rank and many types of character: the richness of Bach, the 
lucidity of Mozart, the magnificent strength and dignity of 
Beethoven ; and a pedantic insistence on authoritative rule is 
not a mark of its true nature, but a symptom of one of its 
deadliest diseases. 


And it was into the family of the classical Viennese 
masters of German music that Brahms not only was 
born, but to this order that he belonged by right of 
education also :— 


By natural temper of mind Brahms was a pure musician, ® 
chosen lover to whom Art revealed her innermost secrets. . . 
His lightest melody is elect of the inner sanctuary, and is 
touched with fire from off the altar. Not, of course, that it all 
reaches the same level of beauty; but his poorest tune, his 
most learned piece of counterpoint, is inspired with that special 
kind of vitality which we find in the great classics, and which 
we do not find in the music, considered from the musical 
standpoint alone, of the romantic composers. 


But it is as a master of form that he will live :— 

Mozart at his greatest never attains the broad virile strength 
which Brahms has inherited from Bach and Beethoven. In 
his form he is largely influenced by Beethoven, yet he has not 
failed to gather from the best of the Romantic movement, and 
to augment the whole with treasure from his own store. The 
common devices of the composer acquire with him a new 
value and significance; they are more subtle, more delicate, 
more civilised than their forerunners. And when to this it is 
added that for pure charm of tufie Brahms has been equalled 
by no composer since the death of Schubert; that beside his 
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melodies even Chopin seems trivial, and even Schumann 
ineffective; there need be no further question about his claim 
to immortality. 

Many other articles on Brahms have appeared, espe- 
cially in the musical periodicals. One, which takes a view 
somewhat different from that of the writers quoted, 
appears in the May Musical Herald. The writer sums up 
as follows :— 

Brahms’s position cannot be considered fully assured. There 
is no doubt he was a composer of splendid gifts; whether he 
did his best with them is still a doubtful point. He was 
always clever, suggestive, intellectual, profound, and these 
qualities are of high value; but the first and most necessary 
requirement of music is to be musical. 


Emil Krause’s study of Brahms is entitled “ Johannes 
Brahms in seinen Werken,” and was published in 1892 
by Lucas Grafe and Sillem at Hamburg. A very valuable 
part of this brochure is the classified list (thirty pages) 
of Brahms’s works, including arrangements, and an 
alphabetical list of-songs. The works with opus numbers 
here referred to reach one hundred and eleven; and as a 
complete list does not much exceed one hundred and 
twenty, it will be seen how complete this is. An 
additional chapter gives the titles of works on Brahms, 
together with information relating to tke various 
portraits of the master. This now naturally requires 
many additions; but how useful it would be if one could 
be certain to find such references to sources of informa- 
tion in every biography ! 





A STORY OF THE SPERM WHALE FISHERY. 


THERE is a capital article in the Cornhill Magazine 
by Mr. F. T. Bullen, describing incidents of the sperm 
whale fishery in the Southern Pacific. For only one of 
these can I find room. On one occasion, on Christmas 
Eve, Mr. Bullen succee'ed in striking a sperm whale, 
which, instead of moving round and round the ship in 
a circle, took a straight run, dead in the teeth of a stiff 
breeze, hour after hour. He rushel straight ahead 
through a heavy sea for at least three hours, dragging the 
boat far out of sight of the ship. Again and aga‘n thev 
came up to him, but only to start him off with renewed 
vigour on a straight rush ahead. At last they succeeded 
in killing him by darting a lance down his throat, as le 
came towards the boat with open mouth. In ten minutes 
he was dead. They fastened the boat to his carcase, and 
lay in the wake of the whale, in the sea smooth by the 
exuding oil. There they lay all that rainy and squally 
night. The rest of the story Mr, Bullen must tell with 
his own words :— 

It was a weary time. All round beneath us the incessant 
incursions of the immense tiger sharks, as they tore at the 
huge bulk of the whale, kept the sea ablaze with emerald light, 
which glared and faded alternately as the ravening monsters 
rushed to and fro, struggling and fighting for a place at the 
feast of fat so bountifully provided. Out of the darkness 
drifted towards us an innumerable company of sea birds, silent 
as disembodied spirits, but for an occasional melancholy wail. 
And every little while the floodgates of heaven opened, and the 
rain fell in solid masses of water, which beat the breath out of 
us, and necessitated steady baling that we might at least keep 
between salt water and fresh. At last the steaming gloomy day 
dawned, and presently out of the pall of clouds rushed the 
furious sun, as if about to scorch out the sodden fragments of life 
yet left tous. The assembled myriads of birds fell upon the 
carcass with so defeaning a clamour that we were dazed by the 
horrible discord. They rushed and fought and writhed over us in 
the boat, utterly regardless of our presence, and we had much 
ado to avoid suffocation beneath the palpitating feathery 
masses. Only by veering away to a good distance could we 


—— 
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get even partially clear of our noisome visitors, foul-smelling, 
and unclean as harpies for all their snowy plumage. Mean- 
while under that sweltering heat the body of the whale rose 
higher and higher, gradually increasing in bulk until by 
midnight it loomed up like a water-logged timber ship bottom 
upwards. With this exception all remained as before, and a 
hopeless, helpless outlook it. was. But for the copious 
showers that fell we should most probably have been raving 
with thirst, but that unspeakable torture was mercifully 
spared us. Still no sign of the ship. Towards noon the body 
of the whale lay upon the sea surface like a vast bladder 
inflated to its utmost capacity. Suddenly, with a tremendous 
commotion, it burst asunder from head to tail, the pent-up 
gases within rending the body apart as if by a dynamite 
explosion. The indescribable effluvium completely asphyxi- 
ated us for the time, and had not’ a heavy squall burst upon 
us, I have no doubt some of us would have dicd. Not 
daring to loose from the carcass altogether, we kept as 
far away as we could by means of our long line, although, 
owing to the habit of these animals when dead to drift bodily 
to windward, we were unfortunately too leeward of the 
horrible foetor all the time it existed. We had prepared for 
another weary night, fast relapsing into that lethargic 
condition when nothing matters. Very much to our aimaze- 
ment, and re-awakening our will to live, we were hailed, and 
a boat appeared. Had she risen from the depths beneath we 
could not have wondered more at her approach, but she was 
speedily alongside, and we recognised our shipmates. The 
ship had come up in a heayy squall, which, even had we been 
keeping a bright look-out, would have effectually screened her 
from our view. ‘The rest was peace. ‘To salve our grievous 
disappointment at the loss of our whale—for the putrid 
blubber was worthless—we picked up an immense mass of 
ambergris, which in the eruption had been dislodged from its 
hiding place in the whale’s bowels. The value of this precious 
drug is so great that it more than compensated us for the loss 
we had sustained, and we had the satisfaction of knowing 
that under ordinary circumstances we should have known 
nothing of it. 

Mr. Bullen can write and write well. I congratulate 
Mr. Strachey upon his discovering a new writer of this 
calibre. There is too little of this kind of writing in the 
press to-day. 





The English Illustrated Magazine. 


Tue English Illustrated Magazine for May breaks 
fresh ground by publishing a sketch of the Spanish 
Embassy of London, with portraits of the Ambassador 
and his Attachés. There is a spirited paper by a girl 
describing how she drove a hansom in the London streets. 
Her hair was brushed up under her hat, and her skirts 
could not be seen beneath the rug around her knees. 
She borrowed a cab for an hour, by the help of a friendly 
omnibus conductor, and drove it about without an 
accident, carrying the owner and the omnibus conductor 
inside. The article on “St. George’s, Hanover Square,” 
is illustrated with facsimiles of marriage certificates of 
various notable persons and still more notable auto- 
graphs. 





Amonc the publications in preparation to be published 
before the next issue of the Review or Reviews are— 
(1.) “ The Queen and the Reign: a Series of Studies,” by 
W. T. Stead, a reprint of the articles now appearing in 
the Review or Reviews. (2.) An album of “ Portraits 
and Autographs” of the notables of Britain. Many 
have been specially photographed for this collection, and 
the whole form an unequalled portrait gallery of the 
foremost men and women who have contributed to our 
day. These two volumes will be published in cloth 
gilt, at 3s. 6d. and 5s, 


OF REVIEWS. 


TIPS IN COUNTRY HOUSES. 
By Mr. G. W. SMALLEy. 

In Hurper’s Magazine for May, Mr. G. W. Smalley 
discourses pleasantly concerning English country house 
life. In the course of the article he touches upon the 
very vexed question of tips. Mr. Smalley says :— 


Probably no question gives rise to more searching of hearts 
than that of tips. To whom are you to give, and how much 
are you to give? Well, Americans have done something to 
spoil the market. They almost always give more than the 
English. I have known a sovereign given for a Saturday to 
Monday visit. An Englishman would give half a crown or 
five shillings. A young guardsman who, unlike most guards- 
men, is not rich, once told me that he gave two shillings for 
the first night, and at the rate of a shilling a night after 


the first, but never more than half a sovereign. “I don’t 
mind giving them odd. sums,” he added. Another 


‘friend of much experience laid down the general rule 


that you give in proportion to your!means, and that 
servants understand this. Whether they understand it or not 
is hardly to the point. If you try to adjust your gifts to the 
expectation of those who are to receive them, you will find it 
extremely expensive, and you will nevertheless fail in the end. 
It used to be, and to some extent still is, the custom to give to 
the butler or to the groom of the chambers—possibly to both. 
“T long since set my face against it,” was the answer of an 


"Englishman who visits constantly, and knows his way about as 


well as anybody. If you give, it will be accepted—you need 
have no fear on that point. Almost anything would be 
accepted. Ihave seen a manof rank'hand a butler, at the 
end of a long stay, half a crown, and the half-crown remained 
in the butler’s hand. Something depends on the frequency of 
your visits at the same house, and on whether a particular 
servant has done anything for you out of the nature of his 
service. If you have given trouble with telegrams and letters, 
you would naturally give a tip, and this would be to the groom 
of the chambers if there was one; if not, to the butler. 

There is no hard-and-fast rule. A guest in this, as in other 
things, must keep his eyes open. He may always ask—not, of 
course, his host, who is supposed to be unaware of these things, 
but of his fellow-guests. You may hear it discussed with free- 
dom in the smoking-room, and all sorts of opinions expressed. 
There is, or was, in some houses a box in which guests are 
invited to deposit such largess as they choose to bestow on the 
domestics of the household. The contents of the box are 
divided among them according to some rule agreed on among 
themselves. But this I relate on hearsay evidence. It is 
unusual, and it involves the host iu the matter in a way which 
few hosts like. 

If you are not alone, the complications become more nume- 
rous, but the matter of gifts to housemaids and women- 
servants in general is one with which cnly the feminine mind 
is competent to grapple. Here again, however, it is safe to 
say that English ladies, who seldom visit without a maid, give 
little ; and that American ladies, whether they take a maid 
with them or not, give too much. An American lady has been 
heard to declare that a Saturday to Monday visit in the 
country at a great house cost her a five-pound note in fees. 
What she did with her five-pound note passes conjecture. Nor 
does it signify whether the house be great or small, except that 
the more servants the more numerous may be the opportunities 
of giving, No claims are made. 


The Ludgate Magazine. 

__In the Ludgate, besides the usual mass of fiction and 
illustration, Dr. Arabella Kenealy tells us “ How Women 
Doctors are Made,” and there is a paper on “ Non-Col- 
legiate Students at the Cambridge University.” The 
sketch of “The Fourth Estate at Home” is devoted to 
the Parliamentary Press Gallery. There is rather an 
extraordinary portrait of Mr. Gould, among others. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


—_—————_ 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE Nineteenth Century is not up to so very much this 
May. Its article on the Eastern Question lacks distine- 
tion, and, with the exception of Malcolm Morris’s paper 
on ‘*The Progress of Medicine during the Queen’s 
Reign,” and possibly Mr. Herbert Paul’s essay on “ The 
Apotheosis of the Novel under Queen Victoria,” there is 
not much to attract the attention of the reader. 

GOSSIP ABOUT TOBACCO. 

Mr. E. V. Heward, writing upon “ Tobacco in Relation 
to Health and Character,’ makes an interesting calcula- 
tion that the smokers of Great Britain and Ireland, whom 
he calculates at one-fourth of the population, or say, ten 
millions, spend on an average 2s. 6d. a year on the 
accessories of tobacco, and pay on an average 6d. an 
ounce for the seventy-cight million pounds of tobacco 
which they consume every year. The tobacco bill of these 
islands amounts to thirty-two and a half millions a year. 
Now the whole cost of the wheat consumed in the United 
Kingdom was only thirty-three millions; so that tobacco 
runs wheat within half a million as an item in John 
Bull’s annual expenditure. Yet we do not consume two 
pounds of tobacco per head, which is very moderate 
compared with the consumption of other nations. 

Holland uses the leaf at the rate of a trifle over 7 lbs. per 
head of her population; Austria, 3-8 lbs.; Denmark, 3°7 lbs. ; 
Switzerland, 3°3 lbs.; Belgium, 3-2 lbs.; Germany, 3 Ibs. ; 
Sweden and Norway, each 2°3 lbs.; France, 2°1 lbs.; Italy, 
Russia, and Spain may be classed together with a consumption 
of 1} lb.; while the United States rises in the scale to 44 lbs. 
for each inhabitant. 

Mr. Heward thinks that the practice of using tobacco 
has contributed greatly to convert the unspeakable Turk 
into a mild and sedate Oriental. If this be true, the 
Eastern Question may yet be solved by increasing the 
consumption of the fragrant weed. All authorities agree 
that tobacco is pernicious for youths under twenty-one; 
and indeed Mr. Heward uses such strong language that 
it would not be surprising if a compulsory anti-smoking 
law for those who have not attained their majority were 
placed upon the statute book. 

THE SPEECH OF CHILDREN. 

Mr. Buckman has an interesting paper, in which he 
maintains, with illustrations, that the speech of children, 
the slang of the playground and the talk of the street, 
may all be profitably studied for the better understanding 
of the genesis of the human language. Every one is 
familiar with the way in which children change their 
pronunciation of words. Here is an example of the way 
in which little Miss Isabel, aged three and a half years, 
transmogrifies the Queen’s English :— 
thhoo Pongy inder Little Polly Flinders 
Ah amunny inder Sat among the cinders 
Wommying pihhy ihhoo dse; Warming [her] pretty little 


toes; 

MW’ha ammer aur er, {Her} mother came and caught 
her, 

Vip ihhoo dorher. [And] whipped [her] little 
daughter. 


The root-word of all languages is an expression of 
disgust, kah. This sound arises partly from the instinet 
of getting rid of a distasteful morsel, and partly from the 
snarl of a fighting animal, It is rather a melancholy 
thought that the human race began to speak by the 
expression of disgust. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor Max Miiller contributes a review of a charm- 
ing book entitled “ Schleswig-Holsteins Befreiung.” It 
is an attempt to write the history of the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, and to give it its proper place in the 
history of modern Europe. Miss Wakefield writes on 
“ May Carols,” which are by no means so widely popular 
as the Christmas carol. Senator Cabot Lodge traces the 
home of the Cabots, who discovered America through 
the Norman Chabot of the Channel Islands. Mr. W. F. 
Lord describes how we went and Jost the rock of Goree, 
which lies between Gambia and Senegal on the west coast 
of Africa. Mr. James Mew endeavours to interest the 
reader in the poetry of a Spanish contemporary of Shake- 
speare. Mr. J. H. Round has another round with Mr. 
George Russell on “ The Sacrifice of the Mass,” and Mr. 
I{erbert Spencer makes an explanation briefly on the Duke 
of Argyll’s recent criticisms on the position of evolution. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly Review for May contains several inte- 
resting articles, which I notice elsewhere. It opens 
with a paper called “ A Study in Turkish Reform,” by 
“A Turkish Patriot,’ which most readers will skip, 
because there are no Turkish reforms, and therefore it 
is not worth while studying the non-existent. 

OUIDA ON THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS, 

“ Ouida,” writing on the “ ‘CT wentieth Italian Parliament,” 
makes no effort to conceal her bitter disappointment. She 
would have liked to have had the head of Crispi upon a 
charger, and behold! Crispi has been returned once more 
to take his seat in the new Parliament, and Rudini makes 
open overtures toSonnino. “ Ouida’s” heart is sore within 
her—so sore, indeed, that she cannot even swear with her 
usual extreme vigour. Instead of the usual anathemas, 
we have only this mild lament over Rudini’s failure to 
come up to her standard :— 

The country respects him, but it was at one time ready to 
do more than this; if it do not do more now, the fault is his. 
He has lost the love of a nation for the sake of a smile at the 
Quirinal. Last spring one of the finest opportunities which 
ever occurred for great action was offered by the course of 
events and by the disposition of the people: there was no one 
capable of taking advantage of either of these. The time for 
such action has now passed; the anvil is now eold—wien it 
was hot no one was strong enough to lift the hammer and 
strike. 

The first thing to be done, in Ouida’s opinion, is to 
revise the constitution so as to reduce the king to the 
level of an English constitutional monarchy. This, 
she says— 
must be the preliminary measure to any genuine reform. It 
is passing strange that such men as the first makers of 
“United Italy ” tolerated such a Statute as the existing one 
for a single year of national life: it embodies none of the first 
principles for which they fought. 

WHAT IS RELIGION ? 

Mr. Muirhead, writing upon the late Professor William 
Wallace, pays a tribute to his memory. In the course 
of the article he refers to Professor Wallace’s conception 
of religion. Professor Wallace, he says— 

did not indeed believe in the value or neeessity of attempt- 
ing to prove the existence of a Personal Supernatural God. 
Belief in such a being was not, in his view, essential to 
religion. “Religion,” he says, “is not necessarily committed 
to a definite conception of a supernatural of a personal power 
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outside the order of Nature.” What it is necessarily committed 
to,and what constitutes the essence of religion, is the assurance 
that there is a unity or whole in things, in their relations to 
which, if we could but penetrate to them, we should find their 
purpose, meaning or significance. This is the faith which in 
all ages has sustained the religious soul, and which has found 
in Robert Browning its most conspicuous modern interpreter. 
Its general nature is thus defined by Wallace :— 

“ Religion is a faith and a theory which gives unity to the 
facts of Tite, and gives it, not because the unity is in detail 
proved or detected, but because life and experience in their 
deepest reality inexorably demand and evince such a unity to 
the heart. The rcligion of a time is not its nominal creed, but 
its dominant conviction of the meaning of reality, the principle 
which animates all its being and ail its striving, the faith it 
has in the laws of nature and the purpose of life. Dimly or 
clearly felt and perceived, religion has for its principle (one 
cannot well say its object), not the unknowable, but the inner 
unity of life and knowledge, of act and consciousness, a unity 
which is certified in its every knowledge, but is never fully 
demonstrable by the summation of all its ascertained items.” 

HERRINGS AS MANURE, 

Mr. Harry de Windt, writing on the “Island of 
Sakhalin,” describes the industry pursued by the islanders 
in preparing fish manure for the Japanese market, Great 
shoals of herrings frequent the coast for the purpose of 
spiwning :— 

When the advent of the shoal is signalled by the curious 
milky-white appearance of the sea, a number of large wooden 
boats anchor,about three miles off shore. Each is fitted with 
a huge net constructed to hold about one hundred and fifty 
tons of fish. When landed the herrings are boiled in huge 
cauldrons. ‘They are then placed in iron pressers and squeezed 
till quite free of oil and liquid matter, after which they are 
laid out in blocks to dry in the sun, being afterwards broken 
into minute pieces. These are then stacked in heaps and 
gradually heated under mats for nine days, after which the 
manure is packed in bales ready for shipping tv Japan, which 
is the only market to which it is sent. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

Mr. J. F. Tanner argues against admitting women to 
degrees in the Cambridge University on the old frank 
selfish ground of the monopolising male. Mr. Tanner’s 
idea is that the men are very comfortable as they are at 
Cambridge, and if the women do not like it they can go 
elsewhere and found a university for themselves. John 
Oliver Hobbes reviews Mr. Ker’s “ Epic and Romance.” 
Mr. W. L. Courtney writes on the “Idea of Comedy and 
Pinero’s New Play,” and Madame Blaze de Bury writes on 
Madame Bartet. 

COSMOPOLIS. 

In the German section of the May Cosmopolis O. Hart- 
wig has a timely article on international bibliography. 
He describes the exchange system of certain university 
libraries, by which the literary treasures of each library 
might be lent for a time to the other libraries. He refers 
to the great national libraries of England and France, 
which do not allow the books to be taken out of the 
buildings. He criticises the Melvil-Dewey system of 
classification, and he alludes to the international confer- 
ences and the proposed international bibliographies. In 
the English section, Professor Max Miiller continues his 
literary recollections, with reminiscences of Emerson, 
James Russell Lowell, and Oliver Wendell Holmes; the 
letters of Jobn Stuart Mill to Gustave d’Kichthal are also 
continued. Mr. Joseph Pennell writes on bull-fighting, 
and Karl Blind has an article on Walther von der Vogel- 
weide. The most interesting articke in the French 
section is, perhaps, Friedrich Nietzsche in some unpub- 
lished letters. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Tue New Review for May does not contain much that 
is specially interesting, for it can hardly be said that the 


Rev. A. H. F. Boughey’s protest against thé admission of 


women to Cambridge University is either new or interest- 
ing. Mr. Wells’s story “The Crystal Egg” is rather 
disappointing. His account of the inhabitants of Mars 
should be compared with that given by Mr. Du Maurier 
in this month’s instalment of the “ Martian” in Harper’s. 
Mr. Shaw writes on ‘“ Canton English,” and Mr. Ernest 
Williams continues his demonstration of the extent to 
which the foreigner has forestalled the produce of 
our farms. It is a pity that a man with so much 
that is useful to say, and with such a gift for saying 
it, should perpetually beat his head against the 
stone wall of Protection, and should, as in the present 
number, actually condescend to the dreadful state- 
ment that each egg imported from abroad should be 
stamped with the name of the country. The next thing 
that we shall hear will be the proposal that every radish: 
sent to Covent Garden from Paris shall be duly labelled. 
Mr. David Hannay tells the actual story of Sir Richard 
Grenville’s find “ At Flores in the Azores.” Footbal! 
players will be interested in the article by X. Y. on 
“ Football in 1896-97.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for May is bright and up to 
date. I quote elsewhere extracts from the articles on 
“Napoleon on England and the English,” and Mr. 
Bullen’s “ Incidents of the Sperm Whale Fishery.” Mr. 
P. C. Standing, in an article entitled “The Boarding 
Officer of the Alabama,” gives an account of the crews of 
the Confederate privateer. Mr. Standing thus sums up 
the devastation effected by the Alabama :— 

In the twenty-two months this hardened “ corsair” sank one 
ship-of-war, burnt twenty-five full-rigged sailing ships, seven- 
teen barques, four brigantines, and six schooners; held to 
ransom one steamer, five sailing ships, one barque, one brigan- 
tine, one schooner; released one ship and one barque; sold a 
barque; and commissioned a barque. What a record! In 
round numbers, the ships ransomed represented 562,250 dols., 
burnt 4,353,575 dols., sunk 160,000 dols., sold 17,500 dols., and 
put into commission for service 100,936 dols. ; total of damage 
oa by the enemy’s navy and merchant marine, 5,194,261 
dols, 

Sir Edmund du Cane records his reminiscences of 
“ Early Days in Westralia.” Andrew Lang sets forth the 
relation between “ Ghosts and Right Reason ” in an article 
which he has written with a flowing pen. Mr. Hartley 
Withers explains the “ Mysteries of Money Articles,” and 
Mr. A. J. Butler tells the story of General Baron Pouget, 
under the title of “ A Colonel of the Grand Army,” a “ fair, 
average specimen of the man who did the journey-work ot 
building up the first French Empire.” 


THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


THE University Magazine, strange to say, actually enters 
a protest against Olive Schreiner’s attacks on Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, Edward Willmore writes on “ William Blake 
and Modern Problems,” and Mr, Ernest N, Newman on 
“ Tourgenieff.” Mr. F. J. Gould explains how he would 
give “Moral Instruction without Theology.” Mr. Gil- 
mour treats Social Purity as an hallucination, and Mr. 
Macevir appeals to broad-minded men of the world to 
disregard the Church and go in bald-headed for the 
Regulation of Prostitution. 
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THE RevIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

TuE Contemporary Review for May is a good number. 
One article alone, that by William O’Brien upon 
“Fenianism in 1865,” would be sufficient to make it 
notable. That, however, I notice elsewhere, as well as 
the anonymous paper on the Eastern Question, and 
Mr. Durban’s account of Russia to-day. 


OUR NAVAL SUPREMACY. 


It is a welcome change indeed to find Mr. W. Laird 
Clowes, who is usually one of the most alarmist of our 
naval critics, using his great authority to reassure the 
public as to the strength of our naval position. In his 
paper on our naval administration in the Mediterranean, 
he declares that if the personnel and organisation of our 
navy were only equal to the matériel, we need not fear to 
have to cope with a combined alliance of four or five naval 
Powers. Even as it is, Mr. Clowes evidently feels that 
our position is magnificent. He recalls the naval demon- 
strations of 1885 and of 1887, and again at the Leginning 
of last year, to contrast them with the demonstrations 
which are taking place at this moment in the Mediter- 
ranean. Mr. Clowes says :— 

In addition to the regular Mediterranean fleet, part of which 
isin Cretan waters, there is at Gibraltar the Channel Squadron. 
Without effort, and apparently almost without any intention 
of producing an effect, we have assembled on the Mediter- 
ranean Station a homogeneous force which the whole world 
is unable to find a match for. 

He then gives a table describing the nature of the 
ships that are at our disposal in the Mediterranean, and 
shows that at present there are in that sea forty-two 
fighting ships— 
besides sloops, despatch-vessels, torpedo-boats, store-ships, and 
other craft of inferior value or of a non-seagoing character. 
The forty-two ships which I have classified displace 289,380 
tons, possess an aggregate indicated horse-power of 383,400, 
and have on board 16,300 officers and men. So far as the 
matériel is concerned, the ships flying the white ensign ought 
to be able to compete successfully, not only with the ships of 
any one Power, but with all the foreign ships at present in 
commission in Mediterranean waters. 

The only exception which I take to this excellent 
article is that we might have well been spared the 
ominous remark that the consciousness of the vast 
material power of the fleet has of late been “ hardening 
the hearts of British Ministers.”. The hardening of 
heart is a phrase which is usually associated with the 
adoption of such a policy that leads to doom. 

A PRESBYTERIAN VIEW OF ANGLICAN ORDERS, 

Principal Rainy in w paper on the ‘‘ Pope and the Arch- 
bishops,” discusses the quaint, significant and ecclesiastical 
movement between Anglicanism and Romanism, which 
naturally excites a smile on Presbyterian lips. There is 
no need to follow Principal Rainy in his analysis of what 
it comes to, but I merely quote one sentence :— 

And one of the odd results of the situation is that the 
Anglican branch of the Church, so far as represented by those 
who take this high ground, extend ecclesiastical recognition 
only to those who do not recognise them, and who decline to 
have anything to do with them; while, on the other hand, 
they are themselves recognised only by those whom they 
repudiate and decline to own as Churches at all. 

ARISTOPHANES AS JOHN BULL. 

Mr. R. E. 8. Hart has an interesting paper, entitled the 
“‘ Obverse Side of Aristophanes.” He first of all pleads 
for a somewhat charitable view of the great Athenian 
dramatists :— 

If we were justified in weeding out Aristophanes the fool, 
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and considering Aristophanes the wise man, we find that his 
wisdom is of that particular class we usually ascribe to the 
old-fashioned, respectable bourgeois. Aristophanes sums up in 
himself both the good and the bad points of this section of 
mankind. He represents the Athenian John Bull, with his 
dislike of thought, his readiness to action, his hatred of innova- 
tion in whatever sphere, his adhesion to old custom even where 
scurrilous and in bad taste, his content in a full belly, and his 
fury at starvation fare. He poses as a moralist, too—that 
kind of unthinking moralist who, like the country squire of 
the last century of the Western type, administered the laws 
and broke them himself, went to church regularly on Sundays 
and snored through the sermon; but woe betide the blasphe- 
mous heretic who would worship God in another and new- 
fangled fashion. 

But having said so much, he proceeds in the rest of 
his paper to show the worst side of the poet, and declares 
that— 
in these last plays we see clearly the real Aristophanes, a 
leering satyr of bestiality, flaunting brazenly his true credo 
before the face of the world, degrading his fine gifts of song 
and wit in the ignoble cause of sense. He has flung off the 
trappings of respectability of his earlier plays, and appears in 
his naked hideousness as the evangelist of the gospel of the 
Do-as-you-likes, The fine dual sway of the spirit and of 
the flesh has been merged in the single tyranny of lust, and 
its fall has exemplified once more the Scriptural saying: how 
impossible it is to serve two masters. And in condemning 
Aristophanes we condemn, too, the class of which he was the 
champion—a class as active and self-satisfied to-day as then. 


THE COPTIC REVIVAL. 


A Coptic layman tells the story of the “ Awakening of 
the Coptic Church” in Egypt. This revival, it seems, is 
due chiefly to the Coptic missionaries, who laboured for 
atime amid great difficulties, but at last succeeded in 
rousing the interest of some of the Copts in the religion 
they professed. The ecclesiastics at first were very 
hostile, and if any Copt attended a Bible class, 
or expressed a doubt about the truth of some doctrine or the 
propriety of some ceremony, he was, after some warning, excom- 
municated, and had no other alternative but to join the new 
Church, uniess he was willing to remain dumb with regard to 
these matters. The ecclesiastical authorities were not, how- 
ever, long in discovering that such a policy would soon deprive 
them of the best and most intelligent members of the Church, 
and they wisely changed their tactics. A wholesome emula- 
tion was stimulated; Bible classes were tolerated, if not 
encouraged; rival schools were opened, where Gospels and 
other books bought from the hated missionaries themselves 
were extensively used; picture worship almost entirely ceased; 
several superstitious customs were gradually given up; the 
language understood by the people began to be used more and 
more in the religious services; and above all, signs of inde- 
pendent thought and initiative were visible among the younger 
men, who hungered for further reforms. 

The movement began with the laity, bat at last it was 
taken up by the clergy, and the article concludes with 
an expression of great joy that at last a patriot seems to 
be coming into line wit the reformers. The writer 
says :— 

The clerical college is now more than a name. A few 
months ago the Patriarch spontaneously invited Faltaous to 
take charge of and reorganise it, and he has also given his 
consent to the Coptic monuments being placed under the 
supervision of the committee for the preservation of ancient 
buildings. 

THE DEVIL IN MOUERN OCCULTISM. 

Mr. F. Legge’s article on this subject is not particularly 
interesting or informins. He sums up what he has to 
say in the following brief sentence :— 

The small amount of truth underlying the stories of modera 
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Satanism is now clear, Not the Freemasons, but the Occultists, 
believe Satan to be the predominant force in Nature, in which 
capacity they are willing to make use of him; but they do 
not consider him entirely evil, and hold that he will one day 
be restored to his former place. What a quantity of ink 
might have been spared had the Catholic writers said this 
from the first! 


MR. COURTNEY’ ON IRISH TAXATION, 

Mr, Courtney, in his brief paper on “ Financial Rela- 
tions between Ireland and Great Britain,” maintains 
that— 
the question of injustice is one of persons, not of areas. And 


’ if any remedy is proposed it must be based on this truth. 


As a strong Free Trader and advocate of the Free 
Breakfast Table, Mr. Courtney suggests that the exces- 
sive taxation of Ireland might be best remedied by such 
a modification of the general system of taxation as would 
lighten the tax borne by poor men everywhere. He 
says :— 

The tea duty and the tobacco duty are conspicuous as press- 
ing out of all proportion upon the poor. They cannot indeed 
be considered alone; if they had not been balanced by other 
imposts their injustice would have been too patent to have 
been borne, but they remain too onerous, and their pressure 
should be abated. If a reduction of expenditure does not 
allow these changes to be made we shall have to face the more 
difficult task of increasing other taxes so as to permit them to 
be effected. One way or another the rules of equity must be 
realised. They must be realised not between Great Britain 
and Ireland because they are separate entities, and because the 
printed sections of a statute require that justice should . be 
done between two islands, but between all the inhabitants of 
a common country, and in fulfilment of obligations independent 
of statutes, having their sanction in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human society. 


THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 


THERE is an interesting paper in this magazine by 
Edward Carpenter, upon “ Angels’ Wings.” The constant 
occurrence of wings in Cup'ds and angels, he thinks, 
suggests the haunting vision of the real existence of 
being capable of swift translation through space, but he 
protests against the attempt to express this vision by 
painting stout country girls floating about the air 
with feathers fastened on their bodices. “ Local 
Government by Horse and Trap” maintains that 
the rural labourer is shut out of any active share of 
county district government, because he has not any 
means by which he can attend the places of meeting. 
Village councillors, who have to travel eight miles 
in and eight miles out, find it difficult to attend meetings 
unless they can geta lift. The bicycle is obviously the 
proper solution of the difficulty. A writer on the subject, 
“Ending the House of Lords,” maintains that it can 
only be done by a revolutionary ministry, supported by 
the majority in the House of Commons, but nothing can 
be done until the House of Commons itself is reformed. 
With a vigorous democratic programme in a reformel 
House of Commons to carry their programme, something 
might be done; from which it would seem the House of 
Lords is tolerably safe. 


In the Leisure Hour for May Mr. W. J. Gordon, con- 
tinuing his ‘‘ Midland Sketches,” describes the industries 
and institutions of Walsall. A new story is begun, 
“Can Such Things Be?” by Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling, and 
the first part of a paper on the “ Suppression of Religious 
Houses in London,” by Sir Walter Besant, is also among 
the ‘contents of the number. 





THE REvIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE most interesting paper in the May number is that 
which aspires to give the history of the hairy men 
of the Mammoth age, so far as it can be deciphered from 
the cave deposits of the Ardennes. 

THE C.D. ACTS: A WARNING. 

Ellis Ethelmer in a few earnest pages recalls the way 
in which the C.D. Acts first found themselves on the 
Statute Book, and gibbets with indignation the pre- 
posterous bogey that has been conjured up out of the 
official statistics for the purpose of representing the 
British troops in India as being twelve times as vicious 
as their native comrades. He calls attention to the signifi- 
cant omission that the returns for a series of years show 
that the percentage of admissions for venereal disease 
among the married soldiers was only one-fiftieth of the 
percentage among the unmarried, and sounds a note of 
warning and alarm. 

THE RIGHT DEFENCE AGAINST TORPEDOES. 

An anonymous writer, signing himself “Torpedo,” 
writing on “ Naval Defence,” maintains that the torpedo 
netting now employed is of no use; and that the only 
complete and invulnerable defence for our ironclads is 
to be found in the steei plate guards of one Dr. Jones. 
His plan is to have steel shields made to the form of the 
ship and ordinarily resting against the keel, but when 
required they ¢an be projected outward to a distance of 
twenty feet from the hull, and this, together with a 
cushion of water, secures the ship against actual injury. 
He illustrates the great need of protecting ironclads 
against torpedo attack by the precautions that were 
taken in Cretan waters when it was feared the Greek 
torpedo boats might attempt to blow up the Revenge or 
Camperdown. 

THE INCREASE OF INSANITY. 


Mr. Corbet returns to his favourite thesis of the 
increase of lunacy, and maintains that he has proved his 
case as to the fact that it is on the increase, and concludes 
by saying :— 

What I have aimed at, what I have all along suggested is 
that an international conference shall be held to consider and 
report upon what steps can be taken to check the spread of 
insanity. Reading the Blue Books, the only panacea pro- 
posed by the lunacy departments is to keep on building lunatic 
asylums without limit and “accumulating” within them an 
annually increasing number of the insane. An international 
conference will be the first step in advance. Can it be doubted 
that in the united wisdom of the nations some catholicon may 
be discovered, some antidote found, perhaps some Pasteur 
raised up, to provide a remedy against the propagation of the 
disease ? 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Robert Ewen, who writes the article on “ What 
Ireland Wants,” maintains that the real thing is a 
scheme of Companies’ Saving and Lending Banks. Mr. 
Horace Seal writes on “ ‘The Sovereignty of the People 
and the Modicum of Liberty.” Mr. J. J. Davies attacks 
the Education Bill under the title of “ The Goose-step in 
Education.” Edith G. Wheelwright writes on “ Theories 
of Life and their Value,’ and Mr. Sheran has a short 
paper on Anglo-Saxon music. 


In Longman’s Magazine for May Mrs. Percy Frankland 
describes the new process for dealing with snake bites 
by inoculation with antitoxin. “A. K. H. B.” gossips in 
a genial fashion under the title of “Looking Round,” 
and Mrs. Clement Shorter contributes rather a gruesome 
ballad of the “ Little Black Hound.” 
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THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW. 

Tar New Century Review for May opens with an article 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy on Sir William Harcourt as a 
type of Victorian statesmen. He says :— 

There is a common impression abroad that he is an over- 
bearing and uncongenial man. I have always found him most 
genial, most kindly, and most sympathetic. 

Mr. McCarthy thinks that Sir William Harcourt is a 
great Parliamentary debater, but not a great Parliamen- 
tary orator. He makes some interesting comments 
concerning the art of quotation as practised by eminent 
debaters. Mr. McCarthy says : — 

Bright and Gladstone and Disraeli were always happy 
in their quotations. They never quoted anything stale, and 
indeed Gladstone occasionally ventured on Aristophanes and 
Lueretius and Dante and Goethe and Schiller, but then the 
House would stand anything from him. Bright ventured on 
Spenser and Milton and even on Dante; and Disraeli, I fancy, 
was for the most part in the habit of striking off his quota- 
tions on the spur of the moment. But Sir William Harcourt 
always stuck to the safe familiar ground. He did not want 
to give his audienc> more than the audience could readily 
understand and easily follow, and therefore his quotations 
were always welcomed with thunderous cheers and laughter 
by the members of his own Party, and were admitted to be 
right good things even by most of the members of the other 
Party. 

Mr. T. H. S. Escott writes on “ The Social Cult of the 
American Cousin.” Sir Roland Wilson continues his 
paper begun in the April number on the need for a 
reform in the administration of justice which would 
entail an immediate increase of Imperial expenditure 
amounting to two millions a year. There is a symposium 
on Mrs. Meade’s proposal to found a school of fiction. In 
the discussion Mr. Robert Barr and Mr. Burgin, together 
with various modern novelists, express their opinions on 
the proposal. For the most part they are opposed to the 
scheme. Sir Lewis Morris writes the first part of an 
article on “ Utopias,” beginning with Sir Thomas More’s. 
Mr. Havelock Ellis concludes his paper on “ The Men of 
Cornwall.” 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 

In the United Service Magazine for May Colonel Turner 
concludes his brilliant but ghastly description of the 
“ Retreat from Moscow and the Passage of the Beresina.” 
Two hundred thousand men were taken prisoners, and 
390,000 men perished. Of the 187,600 horses which 
crossed the Niemen, only 1,609 came back. The whole 
of the artillery, 1,200 guns, with all their baggage, fell 
into the hands of the Russian. 

Dr. Hill-Climo writes an article on the ‘ Personal 
Hygiene of the Soldier,” in which he explains that a 
great deal might be done to promote the health of the 
army quite apart from the regulations for dealing with 
venereal disease, to which he attaches so great import- 
ance. Our soldiers neel teaching in the elementary 
laws of health, and that teaching they do not get :— 

Up to the present time, since the introduction of short 
service, this system of advice and instruction has been but very 
partial, and so of course have been the results. What is really 
wanted is a systematic teaching of the soldier in all that con- 
cerns his health, and of which he himself is cither the arbiter, 
or if not, it will afford him such a protection as he has not 
hitherto known. By whom should tiis duty be undertaken ? 
It hardly needs to be stated that it must rest with the Army 
Medical Department. Such was the opinion of the pioneers of 
Army sanitation. Medical officers should use all their 
influence for the moral and physical welfare of the soldier. 
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This influence cannot be effectually exercised in the present 
relations of the Medical Department to the Atmy, and until 
once more a medical officer is appointed to cach regiment. 


Colonel Knollys describes the “ Wars on the Frontier 
of Canada,” when the chief efforts, both of attack and of 
defence, were concentrated on a narrow strip of country 
through which the Detroit and the Niagara flow. There 
is a long article, illustrated with a map, describing the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Captain Winder explains what 
he thinks should be done to improve the Volunteers. 
Mr. C. M. Johnson sets forth what, in his opinion, ought 
to be done to bring the Engineer Department of the 
Navy up to its proper position. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

THe Edinburgh Leview for April is not a very remark- 
able number. It contains, of course, the regulation 
articles upon Gibbon and Jowett; but there is no poli- 
tical paper, nor is tlere any biographical or historical 
paper, such as those that give so great a charm to the 
Quarterly, It makes, however, two distinct proposals— 
one in relation to the retention of pictures in this country, 
and the other as to the reform of public schools. 

PAINTERS BEHIND THE SCENES. 

This article, although very slight, nevertheless contains 
most gossip, and is the lightest reading in the Review. 
The painters dealt with are Frederick Waiker, F. M. 
Brown, D. G. Rossetti, H. S. Marks and W. P. Frith, 
while as a kind of contrast a few pages are devoted to 
J. F. Millet. “The Painters Behind the Scenes” do not 
appear to great advantage. Walker’s sense of humour 
is illustrated by playing on a tin whistle from Walton to 
Shepperton at the head of a holiday party that had made 
themselves up as bogus cripples. Of Rossetti, the chief 
thing that is mentioned is the burial of the MSS. of his 
poems in his wife’s coffin as a sign of remorse. “I have 
often been writing these poems,” he says, “when Lizzie 
was ill and suffering, and I might have been attending to 
her, and now they shall go.” Six or seven years after- 
wards, however, the widower had his wife’s coffin opened 
and the MSS. extracted from her decaying remains. 
In contrast to such stories we have an eulogistie reference 
to Millet, “ whose life is almost like reading the Bible,” 
and is the record of one of the purest, noblest lives ever 
lived. It is mentioned, however, that in his early days 
Millet was spoken of as a man who never painted any- 
thing but naked women. It was overhearing a remark 
to that effect which led him to give up his studies of 
the nude, and betake himself to the founding of the 
Barbizon school, which was devoted to the portraying of 
peasant life. 

HISTORY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

The writer of the article on Gibbon, under the title of 
“ A Great Historian,” goes over the familiar ground of 
Gibbon’s life, and devotes some space to the history of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. The reviewer 
says :—- 

The story not only brings home to us the unity of the period, 
it is concerned with one of the longest and most important 
episodes in the history of mankind. It relates the conclusion 
of ancient history; for notwithstanding all that has been 
written in our own time, we are still impressed with the belief 
that the instinct of our ancestors was right in dividing the 
history of the world into two great periods. Ancient history 
is the history of a world in which the Mediterranean was still 
the centre of the earth. Modern history is the history of the 
nations who have peopled a larger world, who haye crossed the 
Atlantic and rounded the Cape of Good Hope. 
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LORD WOLSELEY AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


The writer of the article on “National Defence” 
praises highly the new Commander-in-Chief. He 
says :— 

Lord Wolseley has hardly been eighteen months in office, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that the army has never 
made more advance during so short a period. The work of 
improvement goes quietly forward, steadily but slowly; too 
slowly, perhaps, for those ardent spirits who imagine that per- 
fection is to be attained by a new series of general orders, or 
for those who forget the innumerable questions which press 
for settlement. Taken as a whole, the measures adopted by 
the Government for the defence of England are very satis- 
factory. They are certainly not costly; they entail but a 
small increase in the military establishments; they lay no 
new burden on the people; and they do much to ensure the 
effective co-operation of each branch of tle service. The great 
blot is the omission to provide the ground and opportunities 
for adequate training, and should occasion arise for its employ- 
ment against a civilised foe, whether at home or abroad, the 
British army will most assuredly suffer for want of that 
practice en masse which is now denied. 


ONE OF OUR LOST DEPENDENCIES. 


How few Englishmen there are who remember that 
Corsica at one time was a British possession! The fact is 
recalled by the writer of the article entitled “‘ Un Royaume 
Anglo-Corse.” The island came to us during our wars 
with the French at the end of last century, when— 

The crown of Corsica was accepted by George III. under 
certain conditions, of which the following were the most impor- 
tant. Corsica was to be annexed and united to the British 
Crown, and its inhabitants were to become British subjects. 
A governor, tu be called by the title most pleasing to the 
Corsicans, was to be appointed by the King, and invested with 
supreme executive authority and the command of the army, 
and he was to have a veto on all proposed legislation. 
The constitution of Corsica, including all laws dealing with 
religion and property, the collection of revenue, and internal 
affairs, were to remain as they then were until changed by the 
Legislative Assembly of Corsica, with the approval of His 
Majesty.. The external commerce of the island was to be con- 
trolled by the’ King and British Parliament, contrary to the 
wishes of Paoli, who would have preferred to reserve these 
matters for the Corsican Assembly. 


THE MORALS OF BOCCACCIO. 


There is an interesting paper entitled “ The Novels of 
the Italian Renaissance,” which naturally deals at great 
length with the “ Decameron” and its author. Speaking 
of the ethics of the Italian novel of that period, the 
reviewer says :— 

Despite all its sins. it attracts and repels in almost equal 
degrees; attracts by its gay simplicity, carrying us back to 
«world which laughed so easily at such sorry, jests, interested 
itself in'the contemplation of such childish stratagems, and 
wept over such fantastic extravaganzas of grief. Its passages 
of didactic piety, often the prefix to some peculiarly scurrilous 
episode or the envoy to the most unedifying anecdote, its 
moralisings on the obligations of domestic duties, the infringe- 
ment of which in their most binding elements the ensuing 
plot most frequently illustrates, give a curious and illuminating 
colour to the atmosphere. They afford a key to the ethics of 
a -world where principle and practice had agreed in all 
courtesy to differ; where religion, faith, purity, truth and 
honour received befitiing verbal reverence, their contraries due 
condemnation, but where one deciphers in the very fact of 
that unquestioning acceptance of duly authorised truth—truth 
spiritual and moral—the.testimony of a profound indifference. 
Thus they merely evade the laws of right doing. Antagonism 
to good, the antagonism of evil will, or that deeper antagonism 
of Joyal minds embittered and alienated by the hypocrisies of 
convention, is absent. It is this resolutely maintained levity 
of judgment, levity of heart, and levity of soul that ends, 


even more in the “Decameron” than elsewhere, by jarring 
our sympathies—this incessant recurrence to a very frenzy 
of buffoonery that eventually frets and outwearies our 
imagination. 

THE CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The writer of the article called “The Crisis in Ameri- 
can Affairs” has surrendered himself, neck and crop, to 
the alarmists of the Republican Camp. ‘The keynote of 
his article is the following sentence :— 

The significance of last year’s uprising was that the pro- 
foundest problems of Europe appeared in terrible and tenfold 
complication upon the soil of America. In its most funda- 
mental aspects the campaign of last year was a campaign of 
those who have not against those who have. 

The article is not pleasant reading, either for Americans 
or the friends of America. Speaking of the financial 
policy of the Republic, the reviewer says, ‘‘ When 
Americans desert private for public finance their eminent 
qualities seem to be submerged under an overwhelming 
wave of political cynicism and callousness to the public 
good.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is, of course, a review of Jowett’s “Life and 
Letters.” The work of the biographers is praised. as 
having been done honestly and well, presenting a life 
which has imprinted a deep and permanent mark on the 
thought and character of this century. The article on 
the “Sculptured Tombs of Hellas” is too scholarly for 
any but scholars to appreciate it. The article concludes 
with the following sentence :— 

In Homer we have the pure Hellenic strain, with its instinct 
for rationalism; but the wonder is greater, the pathos more 
intimate, in the Attic stele, fashioned in Pelasgian Athens, 
where Urphism was rife, and Plato the mystic taught; for 
it is the pathos of ancestral faith renounced, a heritage 
foregone. 





Blaekwood’s Magazine. 

Blackwood for May is a good number. There is a 
bright and pleasant Jubilee paper on the Queen and the 
Jubilee, entitled “’Tis Sixty Years Since,” apparently 
written by some one who can remember 1837. I quote 
elsewhere what he (or she) says concerning the Queen 
and the change in the position of the monarchy. There 
is a good article on the ‘‘ Queen’s Own Guides,” a force 
which has just completed its jubilee, and bas never 
failed to honourably distinguish itself in the whole 
course of its history. The literary article describes 
‘Early Victorian Fiction.” Mr. J. ¥. Simpson completes 
his first paper on the “ Prisoners of Siberia,” describing 
the prisoners marching, beginning with the forwarding 
prisoners at Tomsk. The death koell of the march has 
now been sounded, and last autumn was witnessed the 
last long river voyage. H-nceforth the convicts have to 
travel by rail. I notice elsewhere Mr. Greenwood’s 
article on the Press, the criticism of Dr. Jowett, and the 
observations on the Eastern Policy. 


The Naval Poeket-Book. 

Tur “Naval Pocket-Book for 1897” is a marvellous 
compendium of information. It is compact cnough to 
be carried conveniently in the pocket, but in its 878 
pages there is a veritable directory of all tho warships of 
all the world. Itis a miracle of condensation, of neat- 
ness, and of labour. As this is the second year of its 
publication, I hope that we may now regard it as a hardy 
annual. It is certainly indispensable t> any one who 
wishes to be posted up to date about the fighting ships 
of the world. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Tue National Review contains a Colonial Chronicle, 
which is a new feature and a good idea. The article 
on Jowett I notice elsewhere, together with Admiral 
Maxse’s paper on “ Europe and Greece.” 


THE PRESS AND THE RESTORATION OF THE NAVY. 


Speaking of the steadiness of stocks in face of the 
disturbed condition of Eastern Europe, the National 
Review suggests that— 
the true reason for the commercial calm must be sought 
in “the tardy restoration of the navy” to its former supre- 
macy. The credit of this achievement is entirely due to the 
ability, knowledge, and devotion of a small band of English- 
men who have never received any recognition for the great 
national services they have rendered. By their persistency 
they eventually impressed on the public mind a vivid con- 
eeption of the perilous condition in which the want of a 
decent navy placed an island fed, clothed, and employed by 
means of sea-borne produce. ‘The policy of a strong fleet 
was finally forced upon Parliament after the usual official 
resistance—fortified by the usual official optimism — had 
been beaten down. Now the need for a strong navy is a 
commonplace with both parties; but this should not make 
us oblivious of the distinguished public scrvants—in the 
literal sense of the term—to whom this salutary change of 
opinion is due. The cash value alone of their labours would 
run into many millions during the last year and a half, if we 
could calculate the commercial catastrophes that would have 
been our portion had the navy and the uation been allowed to 
slumber on as of old. Among those to whom the British 
Empire is most indebted for its present security are, besides 
Captain Mahan: Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Sydenham Clarke, 
Mr. J. R. Thursfield (the Times), Admiral P. H. Colomb, 
Mr. Arnold Forster, Mr. W. T. Stead (Pall Mall Gazette in 
old days), and one lady, Miss Flora Shaw, who, we have 
always understood, first revealed her remarkable powers ia a 
series of articles upon the navy. The grateful recognition of 
their fellow-subjects throughout the Empire goes out to them 
and to others who have played a no less influential part. 


IN DEFENCE 07 WORLDLY MOTHERS. 


Lady Desart writes an article under this heading, in 
which she protests against the attacks that are often 
made against the modern marriage market. She says:— 

So long as comfort and culture, cleanliness of body and of 
mind, are purchasable commodities, so long as want of money 
means want of all these, so long as we wish to keep our girls 
light-hearted and simple-minded, just so long must we tolerate 
and cling to our marriage market : which enables the girls to 
enjoy themselves while the matrons do the marketing, seeking 
the “true mate” and finding the “match,” as it is truly 
called, which promises best to secure that which, let the 
scoffers write. what tiiey like, lays nearest our hearts—the 
happiness and prosperity of our daughters. 


THE SPOLIATION OF IRISH LANDLORDS. 


This is a symposium by seven Irish landlords, headed 
hy the Duke of Abercorn, representing the landlords, of 
Ireland’s protests against the recent, and what they con- 
sider excessive, reduction of rents by the Land Commis- 
sioners, and demanding that there should be an exhaustive 
commission of inquiry into the way in which landed 
property in Ireland is being confiscated by the arbitrary 
and excessive reduction of rents. They claim at least 
that something should b2 done to lessen the cost of 
delays which hamper all dealings with land, and that 
some help should be given to enable them to organise 
and purify their credit in such a way as to enable them 
to retrieve at least part of their losses and continue to 
occupy their position as citizens in their country. 
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SHIPPING. CHARGE3 AND THE FALL OF PRICES. 

This is an article by Mr. A. W. Flux, formerly Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge and now head of the Political 
Ec nomy Department at Manchester. His point is that 
the great reductions effected in the cost of carriage in 
recent years are not sufficient t» account for the fall in 
prices. He does not deny that such reductions have an 
influence, but it is an indirect one, and not a direct. 

SOME FALLACIES ABOUT THE WEATHER. 

Mr. C. A. Whitmore, M.P., says that English people 
are always talking about the weather, and apparently 
knew nothing about it. For instance, there is an idea 
that a dew at night presages a fine day on the morrow. 
But all the copious dew really indicates is that at the 
time there is a clear sky, and that there is much differ- 
ence between the temperature of the earth and the 
higher air. Another picturesque delusion is that the sun- 
sét and sunri:e have a prophetic significance as to the 
weather that is to come, whereas a very little observation 
will satisfy any one that the indications of the weather at 
these two moments of the day have no special signifi- 
cance. Another delusion is that the moon affects the 
weather, and yet a fourth is that a luxurious crop of 
berries in the autumn forebodes a hard winter. In short, 
Mr. Whitmore proceeds to stamp with heavy foot upon 
all the cherished doctrines of the weather-wise. What 
would be more interesting than to destroy delusions, 
would be to replace them by some interesting observa- 
tions upon the phenomena of the weather which could 
be made by any one and verified or disproved without 
difficulty. If this were done, a new turn might be given 
to the very hackneyed commonplaces that are now 
muttered about the weather. 

MR. STATHAM ONCE MORE. 

Mr. F. R. Statham states in seventeen pages the case 
for the Transvaal, which he sums up as follows :— 

The policy of the Transvaal Government and Volksraad 
during the last seven years has been represented by a con- 
tinual endeavour to consult the interests of the orderly and 
quiet majority of the foreign population, that endeavour being 
marred by the necessity of defending the country against the 
aggressiveness of a small minority of moneyed intriguers who, 
having managed to usurp powers properly belonging only to 
the British Imperial Government, have sought to accomplish 
their ends by means of an invasion which was a crime, and a 
revolution which was a fraud. They are still labouring for the 
same end, and the fact that they are thus labouring constitutes 
the whole danger of the position. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The National Review is in danger of falling into the 
temptation to which the Arena and other well-meaning 
periodicals have succumbed. It is becoming too strenuous. 
Variety, and a certain degree of lightness, is essential in 
a monthly miscellany. The editor preaches bimetallism 
faithfully, but currency is a deadly subject, and dis- 
quisitions upon the fall of prices are like lead ballast in 
a vessel’s hold—a very little of it goes a long way. The 
editor of the Canadian Magazine, Mr. J. C. Cooper, con- 
tributes a literary article on “Canadian Poetry,” and 
Mr. Moreton Frewen discourses on “ Bimetallic Policies,” 
which is chiefly devoted to an explanation of a resurrected 
letter of his own which I did not notice. 


ANOTHER new shilling monthly, starting with the April 
number, is the Land Magazine, conducted by the editor 
of the Land Agents’ Record. As its name implies, the 
magazine will be devoted to the various agricultural 
questions. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE Quarterly Review for April contains as usual an 
excellent miscellany of literature. The first disappoint- 
ing paper on Queen Victoria is noticed elsewhere. 

THE PSALMS IN HISTORY. 

The essay under this head is based on Mr. Gladstone’s 
book on the Psalter and the Pulpit Commentary on the 
Psalms. The Quarterly Reviewer treats the psalms very 
much as I have treated the hymns in my little collection 
“ Hymns that Have Helped.” He uses the Pulpit Com- 
mentary for the purpose of suggesting “an entirely 
different method of commentating upon the psalms, a 
method which has never been adopted on an adequate 
scale by any previous commentator.” That method is 
simply to show how the psalms have helped men in 

_ their times of intense emotion; but the Quarterly Reviewer 
does not secm to be aware that the Rev. J. Kerr and 
» the Rev. C, L. Marson have both published selections of 
' psalms which have been edited entirely from his point 
of view. No doubt there is abundant field for develop- 
ment, and some day—as I suggested in the preface to 
“Hymns that Have Helped ”—a commentary may be 
_ produced on the Bible that is made up solely on the 
» principle of recording human experiences as the best 
- illustrative comment upon the meaning of the text. The 
reviewer, however, writes well, and fully realises what 
| he expresses when he says, “over the familiar words of the 
_ psalms are written, as it were in a palimpsest, the heart- 
_ stirring romances of spiritual chivalry, the most moving 
tragedies of human life and action.” 


MODERN FRENCH ART. 
The writer of this article pays a high tribute to French 
, art, which he says is unquestionably first in Europe, and 
+ is recognised as such by artists of all schools. He then 
_ reviews the development of French art since the beginning 
_ of the century, and concludes as follows :— 


__ There has been a great advance in actual craftsmauship 
| during the last thirty years. The Paris-trained artist of 
. to-day paints with a sureness of hand, a skill and completeness, 
the like of which has never-been seen before. And there has 
been a corresponding advance in the critical knowledge and 
| understanding of art, not only in France, but also, let us hope, 
in other countries as well. The artists have learnt to paint 
‘and the public has learnt to see. The eyes of this generation 
have been opened. We have been taught to find lovely 
| visions of colour and atmosphere in the most unexpected places 
and to look for beauty where we never dreamt to mect her; 
jand we have learnt to form truer and more accurate 
judgments, and to recognise merit in the most varied and 
) conflicting styles. All we ask is that a work of art should be 
| the fruit of a genuine inspiration—in Goethe’s words, “the 
result of an inward, single, and independent conviction. Then, 
whether born of untutored instinct or the offspring of a cultured 
mind, it cannot fail to be complete and living.” 
i 





CRIME IN ENGLAND. ‘ 


| Under this head we have the survey of the present 
condition of crime and morality in Great Britain. ‘The 
igeneral effect of the article is to modify the optimism of 
the officials, and to confirm the scepticism with which 
most people regard statistics. One chief object of the 
reviewer is to exalt the religious teaching given by the 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 





THE POETRY OF SPORT. 


_. The article under this head is suggested by the last 
_ (volume of the Badminton Library. After describing its 
/ \contents, with illustrative extracts, it devotes the last 
if ‘two pages to observations on the wider issues suggested 
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by the editors in their prefatory moralisings. The 
Quarterly Reviewer deplores that those who might reform 
sport, and keep in check its worse side, squander their 
energy, and discredit their influence by protests which 
show their ignorance of the subject with which they are 
dealing. He also deplores the attacks on the turf made 
by the reformers, but thinks their ends are good in them- 
selves. The discouragement of gambling by legitimate 
means is so much clear gain to the cause of sport. The 
real danger before the country lies, he thinks, not in the 
actual devotion to field sports or athletic games, but in 
the evils, often attendant but not really inherent, of 
laborious and exacting organisation, of publicity, of 
continuous existence in a feverish atmosphere of small 
excitements. 
LAMENNAIS, 


The article upon Lamennais is in the Quarterly’s best 
style. It is a brilliant characterisation of a rich and 
painful subject. Lamennais, says the reviewer, belongs 
to the type of Rousseau. He is all darkness or the nether 
fire. The article is an attempt to explain the part which 
a man so unlike the average I'rench citizen played during 
the uncertain twilight hour after the Restoration, when 
Napoleon had been nailed to his Promethean rock in the 
Atlantic, and the Bourbons found themselves once more 
at home in the Tuileries. The reviewer says that 
Lamennais’s initial triumph reminds him of that of 
Savonarola. The article is based on Mr. Gibson’s life of 
the great Christian Apologist. His “Les Paroles d’un 
Croyant” was described as an Apocalypse written in fire 
and blood, in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse, 
belonging to the literature of anarchism charged with 
intellectual dynamite, 


TNE POLITICAL SITUATION, 

The last article in the number is devoted to an optimist 
survey of the position of the Government. Two months 
ago the reviewer admits that there was a strong fecling 
of disquiet, if not of dissatisfaction, in the Unionist Party. 
Thediscontent, however, he imagines, is now fast disappear- 
ing. It is curious to contrast with the invectives of Sir 
William Harcourt the reviewer’s eulogy of the brilliant 
success of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy. In the handling 
of the Eastern Question he holds that Lord Salisbury has 
fairly set the seal to his fame. He has proved himself to 
be the most indispensable man in Europe. The more his 
policy is studied, the more clearly will every one recog- 
nise the patience, the perseverance, and tact with which 
Lord Salisbury has worked round the other nations to his 
views and preserved the peace of the Western world. 
The reviewer thinks that Mr. Gerald Balfour has been 
much opposed to the Irish landlords, and has been defi- 
cient in the courtesy by which his brother conciliated his 
opponents. Mr. Arthur Balfour is also criticised. His 
exertions have the appearance of being fitful ; his speeches 
occasionally show a want of care and preparation; he has 
sometimes been indiscreet in his utterances, and when he 
rises to speak there is generally some uncertainty whether 
some unguarded expression may not lay him open to attack. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, the reviewer is well content. 
He finishes his report with a plea for abstinence from 
fresh legislation. 

A WORD IN SEASON. 

There is a very significant passage in the article on the 
“ Political Situation” in the Quarterly Review for Apri’, 
which may be well taken to heart by the military men 
who are clamouring for the renewal of the ©. D. Acts. 
What makes the observation more remarkable is that the 
Quarterly Reviewer has been so fooled by the bungled 
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statistics as to imagine that one-half of the British Army 
in India is down with syphilis; but even believing that, 
the reviewer feels constrained to say of the Government 
that, while— 

in the adoption of efficient remedies, they will have, we 
believe, the support of the vast majority of Christian-minded 
men and women who have paid dispassionate attention to a 
painful subject, yet that support is reluctant, silent, and 
negative. But for the attitude which soldiers assume towards 
the moral aspect of the question, it might be free, positive, and 
outspoken. It is this attitude which gives such strength to 
the cause of those who oppose legislation and confines its 
supporters to acquiescence in a deplorable necessity. So long 
as a low moral standard on the subject prevails among military 
men, so long the hands of those who wish to help them are 
bound and their tongues tied. If once officers would make a 
determined effort to create a purer tone, among themselves 
first and among their men afterwards, the strength of the 
opposition would be gone. There are few who would refuse to 
aid those who tried to aid themselves, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tue North American Review for April is a very good 
number. It contains Lord Dufferin’s article, and others 
which I have quoted elsewhere. 

A PLEA FOR AN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Admiral A. H. Markham glances over the record of 
Antarctic exploration, and pleads for the despatch of 
another expedition to the South Pole. He says:— 

Looking at the necessity of the renewal of Antarctic research 
from a practical standpoint, I will mention one particular 
reason which will, I think, suffice to illustrate the desirability, 
nay, the necessity, of obtaining further information regarding 
the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism. The change of 
magnetic declination in the Southern hemisphere, especially 
along those great trade routes to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Australia, and New Zealand, is known to be very great, but 
the exact change is unknown, and can only be correctly ascer- 
tained by a series of systematic observations taken in high 
Southern latitudes. 

MORE CHAFF BY MR. ANDREW LANG, 


Mr. Andrew Lang contributes one of his light articles 
entitled “The ‘ New’ in the Old,” the object of which is 
to quiz good-humouredly those idiots who regard 
adultery and the other deadly sins as distinctive notes of 
the new woman and the new man. Mr. Lang says :— 

All these new virtues have not only been tried, but have 
actually been practised as institutions, though for some 
mysterious reason (which a superstitious age might have 
attributed to the direct machinations of the devil) these 
practices and institutions did not prosper. They perished 
in the struggle for existence. This does seem to carry a 
presumption that these haggard old New Ideas may not be 
precisely adapted for use in the world “ as God made it,” or if 
you please, as it has been evolved. Thus, even the youngest 
among us may abate his conceit of his own originality. The 
practices of adultery, blasphemy, petty larceny, and simple 
bad manners will, believe me, be infinitely more alluring, 
more apt to entice proselytes, if pursued without an air of 
arrogance, without a displayed contempt of others, whose 
course of conduct may be different. 

COPYRIGHT REFORM. 

Mr. W. M. Colles, of the Authors’ Society, writing on 
“The Need of Copyright Reform,” complains that the 
British and American law of copyright is less favourable 
to authors than it ought to be. He says :— 

As the law stands a British, or any other, author, acquiring 
a good American copyright, and dying just before the expira- 
tion of twenty-eight years, would not be able to leave any pro- 
perty behind him at all unless he had a widow and children. 


XUM 


Many successful American authors live to see some of their 


_ works common property, so that they would be better off in 


Japan. English copyright enjoys shorter protection than that 
of any other language. Spain and Italy are not regarded as 
very enlightened countries, but the former since 1879 has given 
life and eighty years, while the latter adds to a period endur- 
ing for life and forty years the right to a five per cent. royalty 
from all publishers for a further term of forty years. 

Mr. Colles pleads for a uniform copyright law, simple, 
clear, and easily enforced. The period during which he 
thinks a copyright should run is something between 
that of life and thirty years, and that which at present 
prevails, which is life and seven years. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Two writers, Mr. Smith and Mr. Thurber, answer the 
question, “ What will bring prosperity?” by asserting 
that Trusts must not be interfered with and confidence 
must be restored. Surgeon-General Wyman describes 
the black plague which is raging in Bombay, and 
expresses confidence as to the ability of the United 
States to prevent its importation into the country. 
There are two articles upon the uprising of Greece, 
which say nothing particularly worth noting. The Hon. 
Perry Belmont writes an article on “ Democracy and 
Socialism,” in which he expresses a hope that New York 
may rest awhile from meddling legislation regarding 
either Capital or Labour, excepting so far as to secure 
the adequate execution of the laws which we already 
have. 


THE FORUM. 


THERE are several articles in the Forum for April 
of sufficiently general interest to be noticed elsewhere. 
The majority of the others are chiefly interesting to citi- 
zens of the United States. Among these may be mentioned 
the paper on “ Retrenchment—or Ruin?” by the Ex- 
Secretary of Agriculture, the gist of which can be inferred 
from the title. Mr. Smythe protests against depriving 
Nevada of its status as a State. Mr. Foote recognises 
arbitration as the only solution to the financial problem. 
M. Henri Rochefort discourses on the United States and 
Cuba, 

HAS THE SENATE DEGENERATED ? 

Senator G. F. Hoar stoutly maintains that even if the 
Senate be bad, it is no worse than it has been. His 
article is optimistic. He says :— 

I believe the people, as a whole, are betier, happier. more 
prosperous, than.they ever were before: and I believe the two 
Houses of Congress represent what is best in the character of 
the people now as much as they ever did. We must put a 
stop in some way to the obstruction by minorities of the will 
of the people and of the will of majorities. It must be done, 
if it can be done, without sacrificing the right of reasonable 
debate and of unlimited amendment. We have also to devise 
some way for securing the honest election of Representatives 
und Senators. If these two things can be accomplished, the 
legislation of the country will reflect the will and the character 
of the people. 

THE VIOLATION OF TOMBS, 

Dean Farrar, in an article entitled “Some Opened 
Tombs and Their Occupants,” refers to some memorable 
instances in which the peace of the grave has been 
invaded. Shakespeare’s curse on the man who moved 
his bones has saved him from the fate which befel both 
Dante and Milton. Milton’s coffin was opened by a 
publican, a pawnbroker, a surgeon, and a coffin maker 
in 1790, when the publican knocked out one of the poet’s 
teeth with a stone. The others tore out some of the 
hair and stole some of the bones. Edward the Confessor’s 
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tomb has twice been opened since his death, so has 
William Rufus’s. The dust of Henry II. and of Richard I. 
was scattered at the French Revolution. Edward I.’s 
tomb was opened in 1771. Richard II.’s body was dug 
tip by Henry IV. Henry IV.’s own tomb was opened in 
1832. Charles I.’s coffia was opencd by George IV., 
when Prince Regent. Dean Farrar takes credit to bim- 
self that he resisted the temptation during his stay at 
St. Margaret’s to open the coffins of William Caxton and 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
ON DRAMATIC CRITICS. 

Mr. E. A. Dithmar, writing on “ The Dramatic Critic, 
His Work and Influence,” writes on the whole with 
appreciation concerning this department of journalism. 
Mr. Dithmar thinks that the theatre will. grow in 
strength, in seriousness and influence, and more good 
will come out of it in the future than what came out of 
it in the past. A dramatic critic’s work is more useful 
than ever. “The Drama is comprehensive and ever 
extending, and to write about it day by day ought to be 
inspiring work for a man burdened with a message.” 
At the same time, he admits that it is possible that a 
dramatic critic has an evil influence on the stage, in that 
he causes so many persons to assume the critical attitude, 
which is so destructive to the real enjoyment of a play. 
“Tn the time of Kemble and Kean the finest and most 
thoughtful people felt the illusion of the acted play.” 
Nevertheless, he thinks that the average quality of 
dramatic criticism in American newspapers is certainly 
very good ; much of it is sensible and interesting. 


_ THE IMPERIALISATION OF GERMANY. 


Professor Thomas Davidson delivers a professorial 
address upon the “ Imperialisation of Germany.” The 
character of the people and their princes, the geographical 
position and their internal and external relations, combine 
to transform what was intended to be a federation of 
Free States into something closely resembling the. old 
empire. The Emperor is reported to have said, “The 
Emperor’s will is law,” and, in order to enforce his autho- 
rity, he is guilty of resorting to methods which would be 
utterly intolerable to a free spirited people :— 

Among these may be mentioned: (1) his system of espio- 
nage; (2) his endeavour to control the Church and to gain 
political ends through it; (3) his attempt to interfere with the 
free expression of truth; (4) his exaltation of the military 
above the civil status. 

William IL., he says, is seeking to restore the empire, 
with this difference: that he strives to combine in himself 
the offices of Emperor and Pope. If he should succeed 
in dominating, directing and universalising the Socialistic 
movement, he might even restore feudalism in an aggra- 
vated form. 





Cassier’s Magazine. 

Cassier’s Magazine contains several articles of interest 
to practical men in this country. First, for instance, 
that of “Electric Traction in City Streets,” which is 
illustrated by many pictures, which give a very good 
idea of the street electric trolley, both under-head and 
over-head traction. Mr. Robert MacIntyre describes 
“Shipbuilding in Great Britain.” There is a paper on 
the construction of “ An Artificial Ice Skating Rink” 
which has been put down by a New York firm. ‘Ihe 
paper ou the great American Jakes is well illustrated, 
and gives an interesting account of one great section of 
American trade that is too oiten overlooked in this 
country. 





OF . REVIEWS. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 

Tue Humanitarian for May opens with a sketch of 
J. Biddulph Martin, whose chief title to fame was that 
he was the man who had the courage to marry Victoria 
Woodhull Martin. Miss Belloc reports her interview 
with M. Charles Richet, who tells an extraordinary story 
about a boy, a child of a German butcher, who was only 
two years old, but who could read any kind of manu- 
script in German or Latin, without ever having been 
taught toread. He knew dates of the births and deaths of 
all the German Emperors since Charlemagne, and could 
be cross-examined on the Thirty Years’ War. Mr. Grant 
Allen has a characteristic paper on the “ Vice of Thrift,” 
Professor Levasseur writes on the “ American Work- 
woman,” and Miss Edith E. Cuthell describes the good 
work done by “A Spanish Elizabeth Fry,” as she is 
called—Dojia Arenal, inspectress of Spanish prisons. For 
thirty years she held that post, and has been a leading 
member of tlie Women’s Movement in Spain. 





THE JOURNAL OF FINANCE. 

Tus is a new half-crown monthly edited by Mr. S. F. 
Van Oss. It is a competitor with the Investors’ Review, 
and is dearer and larger. The first place is devoted to 
an article by “ Statisticus ” entitled “ Could the Powers 
pay for War?” It is an argument based upon the 
absurd fallacy that because our armed peace costs a 
great deal it might he cheaper to have a great war and 
be done with it. The idiots who discuss such proposi- 
tions never stop to reflect how a war would enable us to 
have done with it. Every war that has taken place 
since the break up of the great peace has led to 
an increase in the cost cf armaments, and this is 
of necessity unless any one Power or combination 
of Powers were strong enough to compel all the other 
Powers to disarm. But of that there is no prospect. 
Hence when you real such a statement as this by 
“Statisticus” it raises the thesis that. the magazine 
might as well be edited in Bedlam. For this marvellous 
“Statisticus ” does not hesitate to pen such a sentence as 
the following :— 

Viewed from the point of vantage of the statistician it 
seems almost worth while to risk losing a war at the cost of 
raising a national debt by £300,000,000, and the annual 
interest on it by, say, £12,0)0,000, for the sake of cutting 
down the annual cost of our fighting machines by one-half— 
£80,000,000 perhaps. 

Irom such statisticians the world may well pray to be 
delivered ! 


The Primitive Methodist Review. 

THe Primitive Method‘st Quarterly Review contains 
articles on Coventry Patmore and Aurora Leigh, and a 
tribute to a charming and saintly old lady, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pease-Nichol, who died this last February in Edinburgh 
at the age of ninety. Mr. J. Hyslop Bell writes on “The 
Voltaire Cult in France and England,” and Robert Hind 
writes on James McCosh, and Mr. Shimmin on R. W. 
McAll. The writer of the article on the Education Bill 
is full of alarm at the progress of sacerdotalism in the 
Church of England. He says that the hope of the 
sacerdotalists is that before private subscriptions reach 
their vanishing point, they will so have imbucd the 
rising generation with their principles that there will 
be no longer any opposition to their views. ‘The Noncon- 
formists think this a very foolish expectation, but looking 
at the progress of sacerdotalism in the recent past, who 
can say what its power may become in the next ten years ? 
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LA REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

M. Vausert contributes to the first April number 
an interesting paper on the opinions of German pro- 
fessors on the admission of women to the Universities, 
which has for us a special interest in view of the burning 
question at Cambridge. Most of the German Universities 
have up to the present day resolutely closed their doors 
to women. Those women who were allowed to attend 
the lectures are usually foreigners. In 1895 the famous 
historian, Herr Tritschke, expelled from the room some 
ladies who had come to his lecture with scant courtesy. 
It was this incident which induced a German journalist 
to interrogate more than a hundred of the most famous 
professors on the question of the admission of women to 
University studies. It is interesting to note that the 
number of professors who regarded the idea with irrecon- 
cilable hostility was remarkably small. Among the pro- 
fessors consulted it is curious that the mathematicians 
render the greatest homage to the intelligence of women, 
and indeed it has long been known that there is a certain 
sympathy between the feminine mind and the abstract 
speculations of mathematics. 

Among other articles in the Revue may be mentioned 
M. d’Haussonville’s article on the Duke of Burgundy, in 
continuation of his series. In this paper he deals with 
Reauvilliers and Fénelon. Also anarticle by M. Godefroy 
Cavaignac on the Ministerial career of Hardenberg, cover- 
ing the period of agrarian and administrative reform in 
1811 and 1812. M. Barine contributes an extraordinary 
paper, which he calls “ An Examination of Conscience,” 
and which resolves itself into a review of Miss Olive 
Schreiner’s recent book, “ Trooper Peter Halket of 
Mashonaland.” He calls “ Peter Halket” a courageous 
book, and prophesies for it a glory more enviable than 
would have been won by a work of more perfect literary 
merit, 

In the second April number M. D’Avenel continues his 
articles on “The Parisian House” with a paper on the 
interior of the house. He notes the increasing use of 
iron in house-building, and of glass. M. de la Sizeranne 
continues his remarkable studies of John Ruskin, and 
M. Roé describes Holy Week at Kieff in Russia, but 
without adding, it must be admitted, very much to what 
has often been said by previous travellers. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

Mme. JuLiette ApAw’s review is exceptionally interest- 
ing this month. We have noticed elsewhere M. Denais’s 
paper on the Sultan of Turkey, and there are several 
other articles which deserve honourable mention. 

An infinitely pathetic interest attaches to three short 
poems by Guy de Maupassant which his bereaved mother 
has allowed Mme. Adan to publish for the first time in 
the first Avril number. They are dated respectively 
Yvetot, when Guy was thirteen; Etretat, February, 
when he was sixteen-and-a-half; and Yvetot again, 
when he was eighteen. As Mme. Adam justly says, 
in the three pieces there are signs of inexperience and 
even faults, but nevertheless the charm, the originality, 
the power of observation, the presentation of the images, 
the arrangement of the words and ideas, have already 
that character which rendered Guy de Maupassant from 
the beginning of his work-a master. 

The Marquis de Castellane contributes a paper on the 
relations between the French Republic and the Catholic 
Church, in which he expresses the strong belief that the 


‘Catholics who have “ rallied” to the Republic in the 


hope of saving their country from all the dangers of an 
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utterly atheistic Government are simply preparing for 
themselves the most cruel process of disenchantment. 
Englishmen who are accustomed to the most complete 
religious liberty find it difficult to realise the senseless 
persecution of priests and nuns which disgraces the 
French Government of to-day, and which renders possible 
such outbursts as this of the Marquis de Castellane. 
Our recent experience in Manitoba, where the great mass 
of the Catholic laity have boldly withstood the impractic- 
able Ultramontanism of their own bishops and priests, 
might be repeated in France if only the principles of 
liberty were more in Frenchmen’s hearts and less on 
their tongues. 

It is an easy transition from the Marquis de Castellane’s 
paper to the one which follows it, by Dr. Colajanni, on 
“Men and Parties in Italy in the Electoral Struggie.” 
This was of course written before the recent attempt on 
the life of King Humbert, an event of which it is not yet 
easy to determine the precise political significance, though 
it seems at least certain that the apparently trivial 
lunacy of a hungry ragamuffin has enormously increased 
the popularity of the House of Savoy, and has rendered 
still more hopeless the realisation of the policy of the 
Vatican. In Italy, parties and programmes have practi- 
cally disappeared, and it is now almost entirely a question 
of men. In many ways the most interesting, and at the 
same time the most doubtful, figure is Signor Cavallotti. 
He is intelligent, cultured, brave, tenacious, patriotic, 
disinterested, eloquent, and honourable, but he has 
contrived to surround himself with certain strong 
antipathies and ambiguities, so much so that though he 
has increased his following in the new Chamber, yet 
Dr. Colajanni thinks that he has actually lost ground in 
public confidence. Will he pass over to the Monarchist 
party, or will he resume his post in the Republican 
ranks? That seems to be the question of the moment. 
Reviewing the whole situation, Dr. Colajanni arrives at 
the conclusion that the new Chamber will prove entirely 
lacking in any strong and homogeneous party able to 
govern with its own programme, and he prophesies 
that this Chamber will have a short and inglorious 
existence. 

There is also a curious paper on Chopin, by the Prince 
de Valori, who thinks that the great composer had only 
one great passion, though he had many passing amours. 
The great love of his heart was one Marie W——. Her 
family, while not countenancing any marriage, permitted 
the young people to see much of one another, and indeed 
encouraged the most dangerous intimacy and camaraderie. 
Marie was his first pupil. She would sit by his side 
absorbed in contemplating him and imitating his most 
trivial movements without knowing what she did. But 
the Countess W. had other plans for her daughter, 
and when the moment of separation came Chopin sat 
down at the piano and composed like one inspired that 
most beautiful Adiew (valse 1, op. 69). In the hour of 

, his despair and his disenchantment Chopin met Georges 
Sand, who, according to Count W——, resembled the 
unfortunate Marie! But in his relations with Georges 
Sand there was more of the intimaey of friendship than 
of the ecstasy of love. 

Madame Adam denounces in no measured terms the 
foreign policy of M. Hanotaux, who would make, she 
thinks, an excellent Grand Vizier for the “Great 
Assassin.” This article is, in a sense, historic, for the 
great Blowitz has already explained in the Times that 
its violence disgusted one Academician and earned for 
M. Hanotaux the one vote by which he was elected to the 
Palais Mazarin. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THe most topical articles in the April numbers 
of the Revue are those. dealing with Macedonia. M. 
Berard lately made a tour through the country with a 
view to historical research, and he analyses with con- 
siderable shrewdness the state of the various parties, 
Turkish, Servian, Greek, ard Russian. He makes it 
quite clear that the one question predominating above 
all others is that of religion. Orthodox and Schismatic 
wage war among themselves even more fiercely than do 
Cliristian and Mahometan. M. Berard evidently con- 
siders that the Macedonians would much prefer to form 
part of Servia than of Greece. 

Another travel paper describes the expedition of a small 
French military and scientific mission in Madagascar. 
The party consisted of an engineer, a merchant, a young 
officer, and an explorer; their object was to bring to the 
interior of the island the news of the French conquest. 
They were accompanied by one hundred and ten native 
carriers; the latter made a great effort to persuade their 
French employers to allow them the company of their 
wives as assistant carriers, the Senegalen women always 
bearing the heat and burden of the day, but this request 
was wholly negatived. 

French colonial expansion has inspired yet another 
article, entitled “The Autonomy of Tunis.” Whilst 
admitting that Tunis and Algeria alone among the 
colonies of France can be said to be really successful, 
the writer makes a violent attack on the Tunisian 
administration as too favourable to the Arabs; he would 
evidently like to see the whole burden of taxation thrown 
on the native population. He is apparently wholly dis- 
satisfied with the state of things, and he sums up by 
saying that there are virtually two states side by side: 
that of the natives and that of the French colony ; and 
even a third to be taken into account, that of the other 
Europeans, notably Italians. The Bey is still nominally 
the supreme ruler, with power of life and death; but the 
French occupation opposes a positive resistance to his 
arbitrary power. 

It is exactly 100 years since Alfred de Vigny was born 
at Loches in Touraine; and those interested in French 
poetry will be grateful to M. de Regnier for his charming 
pages on the author of “Cinq Mars.” M. Dumaine dis- 
cusses at some length the future capitals of Russia and 
Bresil. Hecites Elisée Reclus as doubting the permanent 
stability of St. Petersburg. Founded upon a marsh by 
Peter the Great as a central depot for the commercial 
products of Western Europe which he desired to introduce 
into the distant parts of Russia, it achieved its purpose 
and became a great capital. But modern methods of 
transport have totally modified the situation, and St. 
Petersburg is no longer a city within which it is wise to 
centralise the forces of the Empire. Even so long ago as 
1812 Madame de Staél, then in Russia, remarked that the 
population of the capital of Peter the Great “ had the air 
of a southern people condemned to live in the north, and 
struggling with a climate out of harmony with the nature 
of the race.” Nevertheless it would be almost impossible 
to tear the Crown from an enormous city, wherein all the 
functions appertaining to and all edifices constructed for 
the display of royal magnificence have held their own for 
200 years. 

A valuable addition to Napoleonic literature consists 
in the publication of a number of hitherto unpublished 
letters of Count Paul Schouvaloff, Alexander the First’s 
Aide-de-Camp. In them he informs his friend Count 
Nesselrode all that befell him when in April, 1814, he 
received an order to accompany Napoleon on the journey 
from Fontainebleau to the place of embarkation for Elba. 


oF REVIEWS. 


The Badminton Magazine. 

Badminton continues to be excellently edited and 
pleasantly illustrated. The contents are very varied, 
ranging from Chinese games and sports to University 
riding fifty years ago. Driving at the Cape must be 
pretty lively entertainment, judging from the pictures 
with which Mr. Rimington’s paper is illustrated. Miss 
Orde’s paper on “Cycling in Traffic” is very practical 
and interesting. 





Cassell’s Family Magazine. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for May bids fair to come 
into active rivalry with the Strand and the most popular 
of its younger compatriots. In this month’s number 
there are two articles specially deserving notice. One on 
“ Wheeled Hotels,” by Mr. F. H. Holmes, describes the 
palace cars running on various railways in England, 
Europe, and America. The other by Frank Banfield, 
describing the Maxim gun, is noticed elsewhere. 





The Woman at Home. 

Mrs. Saran Tootry continues her studies of “The 
Queen’s Friends,” dealing this time with the Duchess of 
Cleveland, Baroness Bloomfield, and the late Duchess of 
Buccleuch. Jan Maclaren at last marries his Kate 
Carnegie. The Carnegie episode has been a trifle too 
long drawn out. Itis called a Cycling Number on account 
of two stories dealing with cycling and a chat with the 


‘various cycle builders. The Symposium is devoted to a 


discussion of Mothers-in-law. One disadvantage of these 
discussions is that they never get any forwarder. 


The Lady’s Realm. 

“ SARAH BERNHARDT at Home” is illustrated with several 
charming pictures of the great actress, and the paper on 
“Royal and Famous Scotswomen” enables the artist to 
reproduce the portrait of Mary Queen of Scots and 
various other notable compatriots of hers from Flora 
Macdonald to Lady Aberdeen. The paper on “ Woman’s 
Work in the Victorian Era” is illustrated with portraits 
of the Countess of Ellesmere, the Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale, the Countess of Warwick, and Lady Hamilton. 
One curious illustration represents the doll dressed by 
Marie Corelli for the Truth doll show, representing 
Jessamine Dale, the heroine in “The Mighty Atom.” 
Another article, copiously illustrated, that is very much 
on the nail, is that devoted to the Greek Royal Family. 





The Temple Magazine. 

In the Temple Magazine for May there is a portrait of 
Mr. Thomas Spurgeon, of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
He bears a strong resemblance to his celebrated pre- 
decessor. There is a paper, “Memories of the May 
Meetings,” in which it is mentioned that the only occa- 
sion in which the writer saw difference between the 
chairman and the audience was on one occasion when 
Price Hughes insisted upon speaking on the “ Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London” in a fashion which did not 
commend itself to Lord Shaftesbury. Dean Farrar’s 
paper on “A Group of Scientists” is illustrated by por- 
traits and autographs. Mrs. Tooley’s paper on Mrs. 
Crawford is noticed elsewhere. 





In the Jewish Quarterly Review Miss Helen Zimmern 
fills forty pages with a glowing account of David Levi, 
the Italian Jew, poet and patriot, now living at Turin. 
Mr. Conybeare contributes the third article of his series 
on “ Christian Demonology.” ‘With Mr. Oswald Simon’s 
paper I have dealt elsewhere. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 





Some New Magazines. 


Tue most important of the three new periodicals to 
hand this month is the Revue de l’Art Ancien and 
Moderne, which is to appear monthly under the editor- 
ship of M. Jules Comte. The first number contains 
many interesting articles on ancient and modern art— 
the French School at Athens, by T. Homolle; Jean 
Fouquet, by Paul Leprieur; the Bonnaffé Collection, by 
M. Tourreux, etc. The plates include an illustration of 
Greek musicians and dancers after a recent purchase for 
the Louvre, a portrait by Jean Fouquet, the tomb of 
M. Louis Pasteur, and a dagger in the Ressman Collec- 
tion. Altogether, the review is admirably produced, 
each number consisting of a hundred pages, with excellent 
paper, type, and illustrations. In addition, there is a 
bibliography of works relating to art which have been 
published during the first quarter of 1897. 

The Dome is the name of a new shilling illustrated 
quarterly to contain “examples of all the arts.” In the 
first number art is represented by an appreciation of 
Botticelli, by Mr. Gleeson White; a note on three typical 
early Renaissance pictures, by Mr. L. Benyon; and 
reproduction of several interesting works. Mr. Edgardo 
Levi contributes a pianoforte solo and a song, and 
Mr. Joseph Moorat a song. Architecture is represented 
by two illustrations, by Mr. H. W. Brewer and A. van 
Anrooy, and there are some literary contributions in the 
shape of a story, poems, etc. 

The Genealogical Magazine, the new monthiy, can 
scarcely be regarded as an illustrated magazine, but it 
has a frontispiece, and some heraldic designs init. It 
is more of historical than of genealogical interest. 
Mr. J. H. Round, for instance, writes on the Surrender 
of the Isle of Wight; Mr. J. L. Otter discusses William 
Bradford’s “ Log of the Mayflower”; Mr. Henry Jenner 
deals with the Sobieski Stuarts, and so on. The new 
publication promises to be an acceptable addition to our 
periodicals. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 

Tue Pall Mall Magazine continues Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s story of “St. Ives,” which has now reached 
the twenty-first chapter. There is a topical paper on 
“May-day in the Olden Time”; a couple of natural 
history papers, one on “Strange Sites for Birdnests,” the 
other the “ Breeding Season at the Gullery on Walney 
Island.” An insurgent captain of the Engineers in the 
Cuban army writes on the “ Cuban Insurrection.” His 
idea is that Cuba should become a lone star state, 
independent like Texas, when it was first severed from 
Mexico, and that it should be annexed to the American 
Republic as Texas was after a time. At present, however, 
he only proposes that Cuba should enjoy the protecting 
friendship of the American Republic. Mr, Arthur 
Applin concludes his short story “ Dolores,” the first 
part of which appeared in the previous number, It is a 
clever, pathetic story, one among the many which illus- 
trate the modern vogue of choosing a heroine from the 
demi-monde, Lady E. Edgcumbe describes Mount Edg- 
cumbe, the seat of the family of that name, which 
occupies so magnificent a position at the mouth of the 
Plymouth Sound. The sporting article is devoted to 
otter hunting. It may be because I am not a hunting 
man, but I confess that I could not read the following 
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passage without a shudder: “ Though hard to despatch, 
even with sturdy hounds and sharp weapons, the otter 
succumbs at once to quite a gentle tap on the nose. The 
male makes no complaint. however much hurt, but the 
pregnant female somtimes emits a shrill squeal when 
worried by dogs or pierced by a spear.” It is seldom 
that any magazine publishes two poems by the same 
writer in the same number, but the Pall Mall Magazine 
has paid this compliment to Mr. Frederick G. Bowles, 
who has the first place with a poem on “ Reconciliation,” 
and a conspicuous position for his second, “ A Moorland 
Reverie.” 





Harper’s Magazine. 

Harper's still relies upon Du Maurier’s story as its chief 
attraction. The first article is devoted to “ Cross Country 
tiding in the United States,” which seems to have the same 
charm for its votaries as fox hunting in this country. 
Drag hunting is more popular in the neighbourhood of New 
York than fox hunting, because fox hunting necessitated 
giving the entire day to the chase, whereas drag hunting 
allowed business men to pass most of the day in the city 
and for two hours in the afternoon to have a good gallop 
with plenty of jumping, and to return in time for supper. 
Mr. W. H. Gibson describes and illustrates a few “ Native 
Orchids and their Insect Sponsors.” The paper is 
remarkably well illustrated. Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s 
paper on the “ White Man’s Africa” describes the white 
man’s black-man. It is a charming paper, with some 
lovely native stories, which recall the tales of Uncle 
Remus. A negro, says Mr. Bigelow, is a child’s spirit 
scattered about in a big black body, and if those 
who have to deal with the South African Kaffir 
had learned the lesson mastered by some West. Indian 
Southern planters, they would get much better work 
out of their natives than they do. Under the leadership 
of a cheery white man, who knows how to rouse vanity 
if not ambition, Mr. Bigelow declares negroes will 
perform a day’s work which would kill any people of 
another race. He thinks that the Orange Free State has 
the best Liquor Lawin Africa. On the3lst of December, 
1883, the wayside liquor tratiic was entirely abolished, 
with a result that crime was reduced by three-fourths. 
In the Orange Free State there is a very strict license law. 
Nobody is allowed to sell without a license, and no 
licenses are issued excepting in towns where a magistrate 
is stationed. No drink is allowed to be sold by evena 
fully licensed dealer to coloured men, or to any one under 
twenty-one years of age. No unlicensed person can 
import more than two gallons at a time without a special 
permit. Mr. John Corbin describes “ Two Undescribed 
Portraits of Shakespeare.” One is the Droeshout 
original portrait; the other the Ely Palace - portrait. 
One of the best articles in the magazine is Dr. H. 
Williams’s paper on the “ Geological Progress of the 
Century.” The illustrations are very striking, and the 
pictures of the animals makes one glad that we do not 

live in the prehistoric ages. 





McClure’s Magazine. 

DANIEL WeBSTER is the subject of the gallery of life 
portraits. It is a powerful head, with far away remini- 
scences of Gladstone. Conan Doyle has a good pirate’s 
story, and there is some interesting papers illustrating 
the photographs taken by Mr. G. E. Cox of New York, 
who is to America what Mr. Cameron is to England. 
Mr. R.S. Baker describes the “ Capture, Death and Burial 
of Wilkes Booth.” 











THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. | 


NELSON AND THE NAVY.* 
England expects every + man will do his D U 








NELSON'S 


Nexson’s Counrry, April 30th, 1897. 


EOPLE keep on writing to me, “ Why do you stay 
at Hayling? What is there to attract you in that 
out-of-the-way island, when all the rest of the much 

more important and romantic adjacent island of Great 
Britain lies open for the selection of a retreat?” To which 
inquiries, friendly and imperious, I might make many 
replies. But for the moment let one suffice. I prefer 
Hayling because here I am in Nelson’s country, or as 
near thereto as is compatible with seclusion necessary to 
get work done. And that surely is a good and sufficient 
reason. 

From my study windows I look out over the sea foam 
to the forts at Spithead, a place imperishably associated 
with his name, At eventide, when I walk along the 
beach, the gleaming lights of Southsea point as witha 
jewelled finger to the anchor of the Victory—-Nelson’s 
Victory—and from time to time, when the wind is from 
the west, I can hear the distant roar of the salutes fired 
from the Victory herself. For the old flagship still gives 
tongue when Princes visit the port, and the cannon 
*tween her decks still wake the slumbering memories of 
the mighty dead. Further away inland, beyond the 
distant forts which frown on Portsdown Hill, there stands 
the Nelson monument. The dockyard, invisible but 
near, is crowded with ships of war, from the outworn 
contemporaries of the Victory, down to the latest monsters 
building in the slips. And‘ not one vessel of them all 
was designed or launched, or fought or sailed, but those 
who built and manned and manceuvred her rested 
their minds upon the memory of Nelson. _The - whole 
place is haunted holy ground, and not ground only, but 
also sea, Land and water alike around this ancient sea- 
gate of Britannia is consecrated by his presence, as 
every warship that steams out to the open sea is manned 
by men who are inspired by his memory. The Terrible, 





* “<The Life of Nelson. The Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great 
Britain.” By Capt. A. T. Maban. In two volumes. Pp. 454 and 427. 
With twelve battle plans, seven lithographic maps, and nineteen photegravure 
moar Demy 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top, price 36s. net. Sampson Low 
and Co. 

“The Royal Navy, from the Earliest Times to the Presént Day.” By 
W. Laird Clowes, Vol. I. 700 pp. 25s. net. Sampsofi Low and Co, 

















SIGNAL. 


that swift Kraken .of the sea, steamed past.my window 
but yesternoon—more terrible because of him who, nigh 
a century since, taught England’s enemies the might of 
England’s fleet.. And ever before: me, in. storm or in 
peace, azure ’neath the. sunlight, or- darkly lustrous as 
the mirror of the myriad stars; stretches the sea, of 
which, thanks to his genius, it is no idle vaunt for us to 
say :— t 

r Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our Empire, and behold our home. 


In such a scene every Englishman is justified in feeling 
as if he were walking the quarter-deck of the Victory, 
wielding the sceptre of the seas, which carries with it the 
sovereignty of the world. 

CAPTAIN MAHAN’S DEED OF HIGH EMPRISE. 


It was, therefore, with some little anxiety that as the 
roar of the great guns at practice was shaking the roof 
of my cottage, and almost bursting in the windows, I 
opened Captain Mahan’s Life of Nelson. For although 
we all know and are grateful to Captain Mahan for that 
book of his on sea power in history, which did for our own 
naval men what Seeley’s “ Expansion of England” did 
for our Imperialists, still Nelson was Nelson, and there 
seemed to be something almost of sacrilege in the 
attempt of any writer of to-dav to write the life of the 
hero of the Nile, the victor of Trafalgar. But, although 
there is much in the book that is painful, it is a work not 
unworthy of its theme. No one can give it higher praise. 


A BOOK NOT UNWORTHY OF ITS THEME. 

It is a book reverent and dignified as befits the subject. 
A book as vivid as it is painstaking, as faithful as it is 
appreciative. It is the life of a man rather than a naval 
history—and such a life! So radiant with glory, and 
yet so sad, so tragic withal. For Captain Mahan, devoted 
specialist of his profession though he be, is still intensely 
human, and never for a moment in any chapter of these 
two volumes do we lose sight of the man behind the mere 
captain and warrior of the sea. 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S ESTIMATE OF NELSON. 


_To Captain Mahan, Nelson is the one man who “ in 
himself summed up and embodied the greatness and the 
yorsibilities which sea power comprehends,’ the man 
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for whom “ genius and opportunity worked together to 

make him the personification of the navy of Great 

Britain.” He is not'merely a personality or a career, but 

a great force and a great era concrete in a single man, 

who becomes its “ standard-bearer before the nations.” 
THE AUTHOR’S METHOD. 

The aim of Captain Mahan, as he tells us in his preface, 
while not neglect- 
ing other sources 
of knowledge, has 
been to make 
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place—at the Nile, at Copenhagen, at Trafalgar—as the 
unfolding drama of the age reveals to the onlooker the schemes 
of the areh-planner about to touch success, over against 
Napoleon rises ever Nelson; and as the latter in the hour of 
victory drops upon the stage where he has played so chief a 
part, his task is seen te be accomplished, his triumph secured. 
Iu the very act of dying he has dealt the foe a blow from 
which recovery is impossible. Moscow and Waterloo are the 
inevitable con- 
sequences of Tra- 
falgar; as the glories 
of that day were but; 





Nelson describe 
himself — tell the 
story of his own 
inner life as well 
as of his external 
actions —and_ his 
method of doing so 
has been— 


to make a careful 
study of Nelson’s 
voluminous corre- 
spondence, analysing 
it, in order to detect 
the leading features 
of temperament, 
traits of thought, and 
motives of action; 
and thence to con- 
ceive within himself, 
by gradual famili- 
arity even more than 
by formal effort, the 
character _ therein 
revealed. The im- 
pression thus pro- 
duced he has sought 
to convey to others, 
partly in the form of 
ordinary narrative,— 
daily living with his 
hero,—and partly by 
such grouping of 
incidents and utter- 
ances, not always, 
nor even nearly, 
simultaneous, as 
shall serve by their 
evidence to 
emphasise particular 
traits, or particular 
opinions, more 
forcibly than when 
such testimonies are 
scattered far apart; 
as they would be if 
recounted in a strict 








the fit and assured; 
ending of ‘the i!lus- 
trious course which 
was begun upon the 
quarter-deck of the 
Agame mnon. 


NELSON’S 
QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR THE WORK. 


Adequately to 
discharge this great 
mission, much more 
Was necessary than 
mere fighting skill. 
Captain Mahan 
does full justice to 
the incomparable 
genius of the great 
commander, but he 
insists, and rightly 
insists, that more, 
much more was 
necessary to equip 
Nelson. Hesays:— 


Men have been 
disposed, therefore, 
to reckon this moral 
energy—call it cour- 
age, dash, resolution, 
what you will—as 
Nelson’s one and 
only great quality. 
It was the greatest, 
as it is in all suc- 
cessful men of action; 
but to ignore that 
this mighty motive 
force was guided by 
singularly clear and 
accurate perceptions, 
upon which also it 
consciously _ rested 
with a firmness of 
faith that constituted 





order of time. 


THE MISSION OF 
NELSON. 


To Captain 
Mahan, the mission 
of Nelson was to beat back the spirit of aggression 
generated in the fierce frenzies of the French Revolu- 
tion which culminated in the pure military despotism 
of Napoleon :— 


Therein is found the true significance of his career, which 
mounts higher and higher in strenuous effort and gigantic 
achievement, as the blast of the Revolution swells fiercer and 
stronger under the mighty impulse of the great Corsican. At 
each of the momentous erises, so far removed in time and 


LORD NELSON. 


much of its power, 
is to rob him of a 
great part of his due 
renown... But, for 
success in war, the 
indispensable com- 
plement of intellectual grasp and insight is a moral power, 
which enables a man to trust the inner light—to have 
faith—a power which dominates hesitation, and sustains 
action, in the most tremendous emergencies, and which, 
from the formidable character of the difficulties it is called 
to confront, is in no men so conspicuously prominent as 
in those who are entitled to rank among great captains. 
The two elements—mental and moral power—are often 
found ‘separately, rarely in due combination. In Nelson 
they met, and their coincidence with the exceptional 
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opportunities afforded him constituted his good fortune and 
his greatness. 


Having thus quoted the keynote passages of this 
remarkable work, I will string together a few, and only 
a, few, references to the characteristics of Nelson, recalled 
by the pages of Captain Mahan. This method, although 
somewhat informal, will serve better than any more 
regular review or summary to give readers the spirit 
of the book. 

NELSON’S PHYSICAL WEAKNESS. 

Physically no one could have been less competent for 
a sea life than the man who, of all others, has become 
the supreme embodiment of the command of the seas. 
Down to his last days he was seasick when he went on 
board ship, and from the very first he was so frail and deli- 
cate it seemed a standing miracle that he survived the 
hardships of a seafaring life, which exposed him in turns 
to tropical heat and Arctic cold, When he volunteered 
to go to sea with his uncle at the age of twelve, the 
kind-hearted captain exclaimed, ‘ What has poor little 
Horatio done that he being so weak should be sent to 
rough it at sea?” Weak indeed he was, and no small 
part of his life he spent in recovering from physical 
prostration often accompanied by great pain. 

Before he was eighteen he was invalided home from 
the East Indies. Up.to that time he had been stout 
and florid, but he wasted away to a skeleton and entirely 
lost the use of his limbs. 

Before he was twenty-two he had been twice given up 
‘by the doctors with that’ “cursed rder, -gout,” which 
had got into his breast. After his return from Central 
America in 1781 he wrote to his brother, who had asked 
why he did not come into Norfolk: “I will tell you. I 
‘have entirely lost the use of my left arm and: very nearly 
of my left leg and thigh.” At that time he was obliged 
to becarried toand from bed ‘ with the most excruciating 
tortures.” Even.after he recovered the use of his limbs, 
for some time his left arm from the shoulder to the finger 
ends was as if half dead. 

When he was twenty-eight, after three years in a West 
Indian station, he was again worn to a skeleton. For 
two months he was so ill as to be practically oblivious 
of everything that passed, and the. doctor, like Cecil 
Rhodes’ medical man, gave him up as an incurable case 
of consumption, — 

HIS WOUNDS. 

Frail though his body» was, and racked by disease, he 
had to bear the still further strain of severe wounds. In 
the’ fighting in Corsica, when before Calvi, a shot from 
the enemy’s battery, which cleared his head by a hair’s 
breadth, drove sand into his face and right eye with such 
violence as to temporarily incapacitate him, and perma- 
nently deprived him of the sight of the right eye. At 
Teneriffe he lost his right arm, and at the battle of the 
Nile he was so severely woundei that he believed for a 
time he had received a mortal wound. In the height of 
the action he. was struck upon the upper part of the 
forehead by a flying piece of iron, the skin, which was 
-cut at right angles, hung down over his face, covered his 
one sound eye and blinded him by the profuse flow of 
blood. The pain was so intense and the prostration so 
‘great, he was convinced his hour of death had come. 

Not only did he suffer from wounds in action, but the 
doctors did their fair share to increase his sufferings. 
After his right arm was amputated, the ligature had been 
so awkwardly applied that it had to be left to slough 
away. For months he suffered intense agony, which 
only terminated when the ligature came away. From 
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this period of torture came a neuralgic disposition, 
which produced serious effects upon his general health. 


THE TONIC OF COMBAT. 


It is notable that the prospect of battle or of danger 
acted upon him like a tonic. He never was so well as 
when he was braced up to exertions which might have 
broken down the strongest man. 

There was ever in him an intense joy in the strain and 
the storm of battle. ‘‘I am very busy,” he wrote to his 
wife, during the siege of Calvi, during which he was 
always under fire, and where he lost his right eye, “ yet 
own Iamin all my glory; excepting with you, I would 
not be anywhere but where I am for the world.” On 
another occasion, later in the same siege, when one-half 
of the besiegers were down with disease, and the others 
were not much better than so many phantoms, he 
chuckled over the fact that he was not strong enough for 
the prevailing disorders to fasten upon him, although 
they had all attacked him. “This is my ague day,” he 
wrote, when the batteries opened; ‘I hope so active a 
scene will keep off the fit.” When 150 of his crew of 
500 were down with sickness, he wrote, “My ship’s 
company are all worn out, as is this whole army 
excepting myself. Nothing hurts me. Of 2,000 men I 
am the most healthy, every other officer is scarcely able 
to crawl.” With such an experience it is perhaps not 
surprising that he should have told his wife not to be 
uneasy about him, “as I feel a confident protection in 
whatever service I may be employed upon.” The only 
thing he could not stand was inaction. ‘“ Lying in port is 
misery to me.” . The thought thai a fight might come off 
in his: absence, he declared, “almost broke his heart.” 
“ Tt is misery to me to be laid up, dismantled.” 


HIS EDUCATION. 


As Nelson went to sea when a boy of twelve he never 
had any education in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Yet his whole life was an education; the winds and the 
waves, the bullets and cannon of. the enemy, were his 
schoolmasters. “ Hence his letters,” says Captain Mahan, 
*‘ vigorous and direct as they are, are constantly dis- 
figured by awkward. expressions and bad English. There 
was rarely, however, danger of mistaking his meaning.” 
And that, after all, is the main thing. 


NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 
Captain Mahan deyotes much more attention to setting 


. forth Nelson’s character than to the chronicling of his 


battles. This is a personal rather than a naval history. 
There is plenty of naval history in the book, but its 
chief interest centres in the delineation of the personal 
character of the man Nelson. It is difficult to conceive 
a greater contrast than that which exists between Welling- 
ton and Nelson in one important respect. The two names 
are naturally associated in the popular memory as in 
Tennyson’s “ Ode to the Duke of Wellington ” :— 

Mighty seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea, 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes: 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea; 

His foes were thine; he kept us free. 


Nelson was a supremely lovable man. Wellington was 
as supremely the other way, and this was largely due to 
the difference of their natural temperament. 
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THE BOOK OF THE 


NELSON’S SUPERIORITY. 

Nelson was always full of admiration and sympathy 
and gratitude with regard to all those who served him, 
whether it be the midshipman or the man before the 
mast, or his brother officers. He is always praising them 
and literally revelling in opportunities to do them a good 
turn, or to bring their merits to general recognition. 
How different from Wellington, who was perpetually 
grumbling and growling and making carping and dis- 
paraging criticisms of the men who helped him to victory. 
No more striking contrast could be imagined than that 
presented by the way in which Wellington spoke of the 
soldiers who fought for him in the Peninsula and the way 
in which Nelson described the gallant fellows who enabled 
him to dominate the Mediterranean. Take, for instance, 
these extracts quoted by Captain Mahan :— 

“T have an exceedingly good ship’s company. Not a man 
or officer in her I would wish to change. ... I am perfectly 
satistied with both officers and ship’s company.” Down to 
the month before Trafalgar, when, to the bidding of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, to choose his own officers, he replied, 
“ Choose yourself, my lord; the same spirit actuates the whole 
profession, you cannot choose wrong,” there is rarely, it might 
almost be said never, anything but praise for those beneath 
him. With the Agumemnon, * We are all well; indeed, nobody 
can be ill with my ship’s company, they are so fine a set.” 
At the Nile, “I had the happiness to command a band of 
brothers; therefore night was to my advantage. Each knew 
his duty, and I was sure each would feel for a French ship, 
My friends readily conceived my plan.’ His ships in the 
Mediterranean, in 1803, “are the best commanded and the 
very best manned” in the navy. 

As a result he was idolised by his men. When 
Nelson’s ship, the Albemarle, was paid off at Spithead 
on its return from the West Indies after a cruise of two 
years duration, Nelson noted with delight that not an 
officer had been changed excepting the second lieutenant 
since the Albemarle was commissioned, “and therefore, 
it is needless to say, I am happy in my ship’s company. 
When the ship was paid off, the whole ship’s company 
offered, if I could get them a ship, to enter for her 
immediately.” He was then not quite twenty-five. 

HIS KINDNESS TO THE YOUNGSTERS. 

Captain Mahan recalls the charming pictures, with 
which every one has been so long familiar, of Nelson’s 
kindness and attention to his young officers. “ He never 
rebuked the timid,” says Lady Hughes, “among the young 
people on his quarter-deck, but always wished to show 
them he desired nothing of them that he would not 
instantly do himself. I have known him say, ‘ Well, sir, 
I am going the race to the masthead, and beg I may meet 
you there.’ No denial could be given to such a wish, and 
the poor fellow instantly began his march. Nelson never 
took the least notice of with what alacrity it was done, 
but when he met at the top, instantly began speaking in 
the most cheerful manner, saying how much a person was 


to be pitied that could fancy there was any danger or even 


anything disagreeable in the attempt.” When he was in 
port, he would insist upon always bringing one of his 
midshipmen with him when he went to dinner, for, as he 
said, “ I make it a rule to introduce them to all the good 


company I can as they have few to look up to beside 


myself during the time they are at sea.” This constant 
kindness. and sympathetic attention made the young 
officers adore him. He was always the same, from his 
first command to his last. Captain Duff, who only met 
him three weeks before Trafalgar, wrote to his wife, 
“Nelson is so good and pleasant a man that we wish to 
do what he likes without any kind of orders.” 
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THE MAGNETISM OF KINDNESS. 

This element of personal charm appears at every. turn 
in his career, especially in the early days before he 
became somewhat. irritable from his many wounds. 
Captain Mahan lays stress upon his genial inclination 
always to say the kindest thing, a trait that through life 
made him beyond most men acceptable and beloved. He 
was an easy yoke-fellow, pleasant to deal with, condial 
and ready to support those above him, a tolerant and 
appreciative master to subordinates, but when once a 
line of duty was touched he became as immovable as a 
rock. As he himself said in such a case, “ I feel perfectly 
right, and you know upon those occasions I am not 
famous for giving up a point.” 

The fascination of his manner, the magnetic quality of 
the man, made him the favourite of all his commanding 
officers. An envious brother officer said to him once, 
“You did just as you pleased in Lord Hood’s time, the 
same in Admiral Hotham’s, and now again in Sir John 
Jervis’s. It makes no difference to you who is Com- 
mander-in-Chief.”. This power of winning confidence 
and inspiring attachment was one of the strongest 
elements in Nelson’s success, but no personal charm or 
magnetism of manner would have availed him had it not 
been for his absolute devotion to his work. 

HIS DEVOTION TO WORK. 

It is significant of the promptitude of the’man that, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Rose, asked him 
to make an appointment upon important business the 
next day, only stipulating that the interview should be 
early, before office hours—‘‘ It cannot be too early for 
me,” replied Nelson. “ Sixo’clock, if you please.” This 
was too early for the secretary, and the appointment was 
changed tonine. Nelson, as Admiral, used to get through 
his correspondence before eight o’clock in the morning. 
From his earliest youth his biographers and senior 
officers have always the same story to tell. ‘ He did 
more than his duty. Where anything was to be done, 
he saw no difficulties.” In the San Juan Expedition, the 
officer in command wrote: ‘‘ Nelson was the first on 
every service, whether by day or by night.” 

NELSON IN HIS TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 

Of the copious materials available to the biographer of 
Nelson, Captain Mahan makes judicious use, Here, for 
instance, is a passage which he quotes from William 
the Fourth’s description of his first meeting with Captain 
Nelson of the Albemarle when he first met him off New 
York :— 

Nelson appeared to be the merest boy of a captain I ever 
beheld; and his dress was worthy of attention. He had ona 
full lace uniform; his lank unpowdered hair was ticd in a 
stiff Hessian tail, of an extraordinary length; the old- 
fashioned flaps of his waistcoat added to the general quaintness 
of his figure, and produced an appearance which particularly 
attracted my notice. There was something irresistibly pleasing 
in his address and conversation; and an enthusiasm, when 
speaking on professional subjects, that showed he was no 
common being. 

THE POLESTAR OF HIS LIFE. 

That which above everything else differentiated Nelson 
from his fellows was his intense, all-consuming devotion 
to the sublime abstractions which men call Honour and 
Duty. 

“Tn my mind’s eye,” said Nelson once to Captain 
Hardy, “I ever saw a radiant orb suspended which 
beckoned me onward to renown,” 

The devotion of naval officers to prize money is one of 
the features of our naval wars that does not very favour- 
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ably impress the reader unfamiliar with the actualities of 
war. Admirable as were our great sea-fighters who built 
up our naval supremacy, it is impossible to deny that, 
from -the days of the Elizabethans downwards, there was 
a considerable dash of the buccaneer even about some of 
the greatest of our captains. While they fought for their 
country and their king, they were in the business for 
what they could get out of it, and the possibility of 
making a lucky haul by the capture of an enemy’s trea- 
sure ship, had attractions for them which they were 
much too frank and honest to deny. 
RENOWN FAR ABOVE RICHES. 

Nelson, although not by any means above the tempta- 
tions or the desires of other men, from the first subor- 
dinated the prize money question to that of winning 
renown. When in the North American station in com- 
“ mand of the Albemarle in 1782, he was transferred, at his 
own urgent request, to the West Indies. His admiral 
reminded him that the North American station was a 
much better station for prize money. ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
Nelson, “but the West Indies ‘station is for honoar.” 
That decision, as Captain Mahan points out, was the 
turning-point in his career. Had he elected to remain 
where the pickings were most plentiful, he woull never 
have been brought into that close connection with 
Admiral Hood which was invaluable in his subsequent 
career. He wrote, ‘‘Money is the great object of the 
American station. Nothing else is attended to.” A year 
later, from West Indies, he wrote, “I have closed the 
war without a fortune. True honour, I hope, predomi- 
nates in my mind far above riches,” 

* Corsica,” he wrote to his wife years later, “in respect 
of prizes, produces nothing but honour, far above the 
consideration of wealth. Not that I despise riches; quite 
the contrary, yet I would not sacrifice a good name to 
attain them. Had I attended less than I have done to 
the service of my country, I might have made some 
money too. However, I trust my name will stand on 
record when the money-makers have been forgotten.” 

THE CONSOLATION OF: A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

What hurt him sorely was when he not merely lost the 
material rewards, but failed to obtain the recognition of 
his superiors. He braced himself up, however, by reflect- 
ing that however services may be received, it is not right 
in an officer to slacken his zeal for his country. “It is 
very true,” he told his wife, “that I have ever served 
faithfully, and ever has it been my fate to be neglected, 
but that shall not make me inattentive to my duty. I 
have pride in doing my duty well. and a self-approbation, 
which, if it is not so lucrative, yet perhaps affords more 
pleasing sensations.” 

“PHE GREAT BUSINESS OF A SEA OFFICER.” 

The devotion of Nelson to fame, or honour, as he called 
it, is the most conspicuous note in his career. “ That 
thing called honour ” was to him the chief end of man; 
the supreme object of the devotion of every naval officer. 
“T have invariably laid down,” he wrote, ‘‘and followed 
close a plan that ‘ought to be uppermost in the breast of 
an officer, that it is much better to serve an ungrateful 
country than to give up his own fame. Posterity will do 
him justice. A uniform course of honour and integrity 
seldom fails to bringing a man to the goal of fame at last.” 
“ Duty,’ he wrote to his betrothed, “is the great business 
of a sea officer. All private considerations must give 
way to it, however painful it is,” although he added, he 
wished the American vessels to the devil, and the whole 
continent of America to boot, because they had detained 
him from her side. 
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THE COLD SHADE OF NEGLECT. 

Nelson, no less than other men, had his fair share of 
the cold shoulder and official snubbing. For some years 
there was a distinct prejudice against Nelson at head- 
quarters. He was no red tape official; he had, indeed, 
discovered peculations to the extent of two millions 
effected under cover of the regular routine,‘ and red 
tape accordingly, while compelled to admit the value of 
his discovery, bore him a bitter grudge for his inter- 
ference. Added to this prejudice of officialdom was the 
resentment with which George III. regarded him for his 
notoricus sympathy with Prince William, whose conduct 
as a naval officer was by no means remarkable for its 
devotion to discipline. 

Nelson was as sensitive as a woman in relation to a 
slight. Indeed, there was more genuine femininity in 
Nelson than in most men. That explains his extreme 
sensitiveness under neglect, his eager craving for recogni- 
tion, and the intense devotion which he inspired in 
those who surrounded him. His officers and men were 
all more or less in love with Nelson. He was often sub- 
ject to attacks of nerves, deep depression, and intense 
misery. These moods passed, however, and confidence 
and undaunted courage rescued him from the dungeon of 
Giant Despair. This lack of recognition in the Gazette 
on one occasion led him to make his famous declaration, 
“Never mind; some day I will have a Gazette of my 
own.” 

HIS SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


The intense craving for renown, for admiration, which 
existed in him, is excused by Captain Mahan on the 
ground that it is perhaps the most potent, certainly the 
most uniform, factor in military achievement. <“ Per- 
petual thirst of glory,” said Lord Radstock, “was ever 
raging within him.” Nevertheless, Captain Mahan 
admits the regard with which Nelson in his private 
correspondence has always insisted upon his achieve- 
ments. It was I, I, I, all through the chapter. He was 
certainly not a man who suffered from any defective 
consciousness of his own merits. But his standard was 
high, and he was only satisfied when he attained it. 
When Admiral Hotham said to him after attacking two 
French ships, “ We must be contented, we have done 
very well,” Nelson said, “ Now had we taken, ten, say, 
and allowed the eleventh to escape when it had been 
possible to have got at her, I could never have called it 
well done.” At the Battle of the Nile, his delight in 
that unparalleled victory was dashed by the fact that two 
ships of the line and two frigates escaped from the 
destruction which overwhelmed the French fleet. 


ITS JUSTIFICATION. 

It is forbidden to us to think of ourselves more highly 
than we ought to think ; but who could think too highly 
of Nelson? In the light of history may we not answer, 
No one, not even Lord Nelson himself! The faculty 
for self-assertion, the consciousness of supreme capacity, 
are invaluable qualities in a leader of men. Let no man 
despise thee, is a wise maxim, upon which Nelson acted 
from his youth up. On one famous occasion, when Pitt 
was in office, some colonial governor testily told him that 
* old generals were not in the habit of taking advice from 
young gentlemen ”— 

“T have the honour, sir,” replied Nelson, “of being as old as 
the Prime Minister of England, and think myself as capable of 
commanding one of His Majesty’s ships as the minister is of 
governing the State.”, 

And as he was, and even more so, his courage to agsert 
the fact must be counted to iin for righteousness. 
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HIS SELF. CONFIDENCE, 


Few sayings of his are more characteristic of the man 
than his flat refusal, quite at the beginning of his career, 
to obey his admiral, who on the strength of an opinion 
by the King’s Attorney-General in the West Indies, had 
forbidden Nelson to enforce the navigation laws, if the 
governor on any island thought fit to admit a foreign 
vessel to Colonial ports. Nelson replied, “ Whilst I 
have the honour to command an English man-of-war, I 
never shall allow myself to be subservient to the will 
of any governor, or co-operate with him in doing any 
evil acts. How the King’s Attorney-General conceives he 
has a right to give an illegal opinion he must answer for. 


~ I know the Navigation Laws.” Hence, although he stood 


alone with respect to seizing the foreign ships, all the 
other officers shrinking from him, fearful of being brought 
into scrapes, Nelson carried the thing through single- 
handed, and had the grim satisfaction of seeing his admiral 
thanked by the Home authorities for doing that which 
he had commanded Nelson not to do. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF HIS VICTORIES. 


Nelson is known and admired for his great victories, 
But he gave the best proof of his peculiar genius long 
before the opportunity came that crowned him with 
glory. Captain Mahan says :— 

The magnificent successes of his later career have obscured 
the fact that each of his greater battles was preceded by a 
sto:my period of strenuous uphill work, a steady hewing of 
his way through a tangled wood of obstacles; but patient 
endurance of disappointments, a display of sustained and 
dogged resolution amid discouragements, nobler far than even 
the moment of triumphant action, into which he at last joyfully 
emerges, and freely exerts his extraordinary powers. 


“TO SHOW WHAT THE ENGLISH CAN LO,” 


When at Naples with the Agamemnon in 1793, the 
news came that a French ship of war had anchored on 
the Sardinian coast. He had just arrived in port four 
days before, but he said, “ Unfit as my ship was, I had 
nothing left for the honour of our country but to sail, 
which I did in two hours afterwards. It was necessary 
to show them what an English man-of-war could do.” 
This sentiment was always present in his mind. On 
another occasion, a year later, when, as he wrote, “ We 
are really without firing, wine, beef, pork, flour, and 
almost without water, not a rope, canvas, twine, or nail 
in the ship,” they were certainly in a bad plight; 
nota man had slept dry for several months. Nelson 
nevertheless wrote to Lord Hood, “If your Lordship 
wishes me to remain off Bastia, our re-fitting can be put 
off a little. My wish is to be present at the attack.” 
Present he was, with the result that the fortress, with an 
army of 4,500 men, surrendered to an English force of 
1,200 troops and seamen. “If proofs were wanting,” said 
Nelson, “to show that perseverance, unanimity, and 
gallantry can accomplish almost incredible things, we 
are an additional instance. I was always of opinion,” he 
added, “and have ever acted up to it, and never have 
had any reason to repent it, that any one Englishman 
was equal to three Frenchmen.” 


NELSON’S HATRED OF THE FRENCH. 


The French he never could tolerate. After his return 
from his first cruise in the West Indies he obtained leave 
of absence in order to visit France and acquire the 
French language. “I hate their country and their 
manners,” was his verdict on his return. When he took 
command of the Agamemnon, he gave one of his midship- 
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men the famous three counsels which should govern his 
naval career: “First, you must always implicitly obey 
orders without attempting to form any opinion of your 
own respecting their propriety. Secondly, you must 
consider every man as your enemy who speaks ill of your 
kind. Thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman as you bate 
the devil.” 

Nelson was intensely human, and he shared to the full 
the stormy passions of that warlike time. 

Captain Mahan quotes this passage from one of his 
letters :— 


“*Down, down with the French! is my constant prayer.’ 
Down, down with the French! ought to be placed in the 
council-room of every country in the world. ‘To serve my king, 
and to destroy the French, I consider as the great order of all, 
from which little ones spring ; and if one of these little ones 
militate against it, I go back to obey the great order and 
object, to down, down with the damned French villains. 
Excuse my warmth; but my blood boils at the name of a 
Frenchman. I hate them all—Royalists and Republicans.” 


THE CHALLENGE OF DANGER. 


One quality that is brought out into very clear relief 
by Captain Mahan, as by all the biographers of Nelson, 
shows the readiness with which he ran risk. ‘“ Nothing 
venture nothing have,” expressed the principle that ever 
lay at the back of his mind. ‘ All, or nothing,” was one 
of his maxims. He never shrunk from facing risks. On 
the contrary, as he said, when describing how he had 
insisted upon boarding a captured American ship when a 
mere lad, although the senior officer shrunk from doing 
so owing to the heavy sea: ‘“ I know it is my disposition, 
that difficulties and dangers do but increase my desire to 
attempt them.” This was very different from mere fool- 
hardiness. By long and patient experience, he made 
himself complete master of the conditions of his profes- 
sion, making himself, when he was in the East Indies, a 
complete pilot for all the passages through the islands, 
and on the Thames, acquiring a confidence in himself 
among rocks and sands which afterwards was a great 
comfort to him. He was never severe to those who came 
to grief in running risks. When pleading on one occasion 
the cause of a daring and skilful officer, who had run his 
ship ashore, he said, “If I had been censured every time 
I had run my ships or fleets under my command into 
great danger, I should long ago have been out of the 
service ard never in the House of Peers.” 


ON THE RUNNING OF RISKS. 


To run risks wisely is the great secret of the art of 
war. “All naval operations undertaken since I have 
been at the head of the Government,” said Napoleon, 
“have always failed le*ause tle admirals see double, 
and have learnt, where I do not know, that war can be 
made without running risks.” These risks, Nelson felt, 
should be run, not merely for the sake of victory, but for 
the sake of honour. When tesieging Bastia he wrote, 
“T feel for the honour of my country, and had rather be 
beat than not make the attack. If we do not try, we can 
never be successful. Wemnust, we will have it, or some 
of our heads wi!l be Jaid low. What would the immortal 
Wolfe have dune? As he did,—beat the eremy, if he 
perished in the attempt.” 

Later on, when his commanding officer allowed the 
French fleet to escape from excessive caution, he wrote, 
“My disposition cannot bear tame and slow measures. 
Sure I am, had I commanded our fleet, that either the 
whole French fleet would have graced my triumph, or I 
should have been in a confounded scrape.” “Our 





























492 THe ReEvIEW OF REVIEWS. 
LADY NELSON. 

Alas, the pity of it! Lady Nelson, if she could not | 
appreciate her husband when alive, could at least mourn Ww 
him dead. After Nelson died no reproach ever passed ¢ 
her lips, and her grand-daughter records that she often H 
saw Lady Nelson take from a casket a miniature of N 
Nelson, look at it affectionately, kiss it, and then replace 
it gently; after which she would turn to her and say, bi 
“When you are older, little Fan, you, too, may know to 
what it is to have a broken heart.” Up to the time of ” 
her death, she continually talked of him, always attempted me 
to palliate his conduct towards her, was warm and en- th, 
thusiastic in her praises of his public achievements, and Hi 
bowed down with dignified submission to the errors of Hi 
his domestic life. It is asad story, and all the sadder ol 
because Nelson, despite all that Captain Mahan suggests a 
as to the lukewarm nature of his affection for her, seems to tri 
have sincerely loved her for the first years of their married — th, 
life. Someone having said tohim shortly after the battle rey, 
of the Nile that no doubt he considered the day of that : 
victory the happiest in his life, he answered, “ No, the Vo 
happiest was that on which I married Lady Nelson.” his 
And when after the separation he took his final and a | 
formal leave of her for the last time, he declared, “TI call ap 
God to witness there is nothing in you or your conduct that . 

° ° ° e ad 
I wish otherwise.” But if only she had been otherwise! the 
hd Lsieist ‘ sul 
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country,” again he wrote, “ will sooner forgive an officer Alt 
for attacking his enemy, than for letting it alone.” me 
LADY HAMILTON. pre 
Captain Mahan speaks of Nelson’s infatuation for Lady e . ( 
Hamilton with severity. “Lady Nelson’s letters,” says | to 1 
Captain Mahan, “ afford evidence enough to a somewhat ( 
colourless womanly affection, but not a thrill of response | viet 
to the greatness of her husband’s daring, even when sur- for | 
rounded herself by the acclamation which he called shi 
forth.” Lady Hamilton, on the other hand, appreciated 4 
and admired heroism, and was herself quite capable of | a 
heroic action. She was a brave, capable, full-blooded, | bag 
efficient woman, with a good deal of pagan virtue in her sole 
make-up. It was this daring spirit. coarsely akin to non 
much that was best in himself, that Nelson recognised, | whe 
and this, in Captain Mahan’s opinion, was “the body of wit 
truth from which enthusiasm, enkindled by her charms fror 
and her tenderness towards him, projected such a singular 
phantasm of romantic affection.” T 
Captain Mahan says :— sist 
Despite all that he certainly knew of her, and much more shai 
that it is unreasonable to doubt he must have known of her | fait! 
history, there is no mistaking the profound emotions she | Alas 
stirred in his spirit, which show themselves continually in | who 
spontancous outbreaks of passionate fondness and extravagant 4 deve 
admiration, whose ring is too true and strong for doubt con- | 
cerning their reality to find a place. In this ‘contrast, of the j som 
exaltation of the hero and the patriot with the degradation of r | as 
the man, lie the tragedy and the misery of Nelson’s. story. | ness 
And this, too, was incurred on behalf of a woman whose : prid 
reputation and conduct were such that no shred of dignity 4 Soa dev 
could attach to an infatuation as doting as it was blamable. — LADY HAMILTON, of ¢ 
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THE 


NELSON’S CHILD-LIKE FAITH. 


I pass without a word over the story of the victories 
which secured for England the control of the sea-power 
of the world, to a subject which may seem somewhat 
strange after what has just been said about Lady 
Hamilton—the simple, child-like, religious faith of Lord 
Nelson. 

Nelson’s religious views seem to have been very simple, 
but they were very firmly held. When looking forward 
to going into action in March, 1795, he wrote to his 
wife :— 

Whatever may be my fate, I have no doubt in my own mind 
but that my conduct will be such as will not bring a blush on 
the face of my friends. ‘he lives of all are in the hands of 
Him who knows best, whether to preserve mine or not. ‘To 
His will do I resign myself. My character and my name are 
in my own keeping. Life with disgrace is dreadful. <A 
glorious death is to be envied. 

He had that deep underlying faith in the ultimate 
triumph of right, which has been often remarked to be 
the real working faith which the Englishman has in 
God. 

Just before the victory of the Nile, his vessel, the 
Vanguard, lost her masts in a gale, and he nearly lost 
his ship. He consoled himself by reflecting that it was 
a providential chastisement for his excessive pride at 
appointment to the command of the fleet. “TI ought not 
to call,” he wrote to his wife, “what happened to the 
Vunguard by the cold name of accident. 1 firmly believe 
that it was the Almighty’s goodness, checking my con- 
summate vanity.” 

After the Battle of the Nile, nay, while the great fight 
was still raging, although its result was assured, Nelson, 
lying below, began a despatch to the Admiralty, expres- 
sing, says Captain Mahan, that dependence upon the 
Almighty, habitual with him, which illustrated a tempera- 
ment of so much native energy and self-reliance as is 
more common probably among great warriors than in any 
other class of men of action. 

On the morning of the victory he issued a memorandum 
to the captains of the squadron in the following terms :— 

“Almighty God having blessed His Majesty’s arms with 
victory, the admiral intends returning public thanksgiving 
for the same at two o’clock this day, and he recommends every 
ship doing the same as soon as convenient.” 

The assembling of the ship’s company for the thanks- 
giving service strongly impressed the French prisoners 
on board. A strange service, indeed, it must have been, 
in which six hundred men gathered together to render 
solemn thanks to Almighty God for the victory, having 
none other temple but the confined space of a ship, 
whose shattered sides and blood-stained decks bore 
witness of the hundred dead and wounded snatched 
from their number within a few hours before. 


THE PRAYER OF TRAFALGAR. 


To the Quaker there must seem as great an incon- 
sistency between the thanksgiving service in that human 
shambles as there seems between Nelson’s simple religious 
faith and his passionate devotion to a beautiful adulteress. 
Alas! mortal men are frail, and who is there amongst us 
who can say that even in his most exalted moments of 
devotion there may not lurk within the inner sanctuary 
some sin of the soul as deadly as homicide, as scarlet 
as adultery? Hatred, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness, covetousness, which is idolatry, and the spiritual 
pride which makes even virtue a vice—exist among the 
devout without impairing their fervent faith in the God 
of all compassion, the Saviour whose life was love. 
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Why then should we avert our eyes or marvel at the 
touching prayer penned by our great one on the eve of 
his last victory ? 

May the Great God, whom I worship, grant to my country, 
and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious 
victory; and may no misconduct in any one tarnish it; and 
may humanity after victory be the predominant feature in the 
British fleet. For myself, individually, I commit my life to 
Him who made me, and may His blessing light upon my 
endeavours for serving my country faithfully! To Him I 
resign myself and the just cause which is entrusted to me to 
defend. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

“ THANK GOD I HAVE DONE MY DUTY!” 

When Nelson lay dying in the cockpit of the Victory, 
his thoughts ever turned to the two subjects which had 
long engrossed all his heart and soul—his duty to his 
country and his devotion to Lady Hamilton. “ What 
would become,” he asked, “ of poor Lady Hamilton if she 
knew of my situation.” Then again, “Take care of my 
dear Lady Hamilton, take care of poor Lady Hamilton.” 
Then to the doctor, he said, ‘‘ Doctor, I have not been a 
great sinner,” and after a short pause, “ Remember that 
I leave Lady Hamiiton and my daughter Horatia as a 
legacy to my country. Never forget Horatia.” This 
injunction, with remembrances to Lady Hamilton and the 
child, he frequently repeated, then, as the pain grew more 
intense he said distinctly, “Thank God I have done my 
duty.” This he repeated at intervals as long as the 
power of speech remained. The last words caught by 
Dr. Scott who was bending closely ever him were, “ God 
and my country.” 


THE ROYAL NAVY. 

“The Royal Navy. History, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present, of the great Service to which we owe the 
Imperial Position of Great Britain,” promises to be a 
work worthy of its theme. It is to be completed in 
five volumes, the first of which was issued last month. 
It is a stately tome of nearly seven hundred pages, and 
is illustrated by photogravure portraits of the great 
worthies of the Armada, viz., Howard, Drake, and 
Raleigh, together with the portraits of the Earl of Surrey 
and the Earl of Essex. There are twenty-one full-page 
illustrations, of which twelve relate to the Armada. The 
first volume brings the history down to 1600; the second, 
which will carry it forward to 1760, will be published in 
September. Mr. Laird Clowes has secured the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Clements Markham, President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Captain Mahan, Mr. H. J. Wilson, 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, and Mr. Edward Fraser. Of 
these five helpers two are Americans, and one of these— 
Captain Mahan—stands at the head of the naval historians 
of our time. Mr. Clowes says, “ As a critical and naval 
historian, we have, I am afraid, no Englishman, either 
naval or civil, who approaches in accuracy, lucidity, and 
charm of style, Captain A. T. Mahan of the United States 
Navy.” This co-operation of American and English 
writers in the production of a history of the British Navy 
is an event of good omen. 

The length at which I have noticed Captain Mahan’s 
“ Life of Nelson” renders it impossible to do more than 
merely describe the nature of this valuable work, in 
which, for the first time, there seems a prospect that the 
whole story of the British navy may be adequately 
chronicled. As the subsequent volumes appear, it may 
be possible to deal more adequately with a publication 
of which it is difficult to speak too highly either for its 
literary or political significance. 
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THE GOSPEL OF SOCIAL DUTY. 

Lone after the work of Mazzini, the revolutionist and 
republican, is buried in the oblivion of the past, his 
influence will still be working amongst us as a vitalising 
force. He was a latter-day prophet, filled with an intense 
faith, proclaiming aloud the faith of the future. More 
and more we are coming to recognise the truth which he 
preached, and to see in the Gospel of Social Duty the 
best possible means for securing the gradual evolution of 
the human race. Mazzini does not lack disciples, but 
Professor Herron, of Grinnell University, perhaps has 
grasped more thoroughly than any one else the inner 
meaning of his message. 

HUMANITY AS THE INCARNATION OF GOD. 

The essence of Mazzini’s faith was an all absorbing 
belief in humanity as the incarnation upon earth of its 
Creator, defaced and degraded no doubt, but gradually 
being remade in the image of the deity. As he wrote in 
his essay on “ The Duties of Man ” :— 

God has placed beside you a Being whose life is continuous ; 
whose faculties are the results and sum of all the individual 
faculties that have existed for perhaps four hundred ages; a 
Being who, in the midst of the errors and crimes of indi- 
viduals, yet ever advances in wisdom and morality; a Being 
in whose development and progress God has inscribed, and 
from epoch to epoch does still inscribe, a line of His law. 
This Being is Humanity, and Humanity is the successive 
incarnation of God. 

This also is the gospel preached by Professor Herron 
in his “Social Meanings of Religious Experience” 
(Allenson, 3s. 6d.), published in London last month. It 
is a book well worth reading, and the three first 
chapters of which should certainly be read by all who 
are labouring for the people, especially within the 
Churches. The message is the same, only differently 
worded :— 

The universe is an eternal development of the life of God 
through sacrifice; it is the eternal becoming of God in obedience 
to the law of His being. 

TRUE RELIGION. 

Tf this is so, nothing could be more atheistic than to 
refuse to take an interest in the concerns of this world 
oy the plea of their having nothing to do with religion. 
Professor Herron denounces this false view of religion 
in no measured terms. Much of his book is a sermon 
on the text “ Be ye in the world, but not of it” :— 

The piety that finds: market and state uninteresting as 
religious spheres, or that ignores them through material, 
intellectual, or spiritual interests, is a delusion and a curse. 
Devotion to God is complete sacrifice of self in the service 
of man, and eestacies are without value that do not fruit in 
ethics. Pure religion and undefiled before our God and 
Father is this—to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep unspotted one’s self from the world... . 
Religion becomes superstition and tyranny, with metaphysical 
definition and political degradation following, when not 
translated into terms of social values, and manifested in social 
justice. 

Professor Herron has not much faith in the Churches. 
He feels compelled to confess that the influence of the 
Church upon the social movement presents the greatest 
occasion of dread for the future. But greater than the 
Church is the “spark of God” in the hearts of the 
people. ‘In the deep of our being we feel that there is 
a perfect righteousness, an eternal harmony, a strifeless 


endless progress, for which we have been created; which 
we shall at last apprehend and have peace.” 
THE AFFECTIONS AS SOCIAL ENERGIES, 

The affections, says Professor Herron, are the social 
energies which are working out the unity and harmony 
of human life :— 

The experiences of life are to teach us that love is social law 
and not private property to be held for the gratification of 
one’s self. Individual love is fulfilled only through becoming 
a social element. The individualization of love is a social 
disintegration, and is either the murder or suicide of love itself ; 
the socialization of love is its life and growth, and is the ground 
upon which we are promised immortality. Delight in any 
human relation chiefly for the happiness it brings one’s self is 
a perversion of love, and a reversion of the force that is 
working out the social evolution. Humanity is one body, of 
which each individual life is a function; human society is 
one development, of which each individual is God’s organ; 
human history has one goal, to the reaching of which each 
individual is consciously to consecrate himself as a living 
member of the social body; human life has one immortality, 
which is to be gained by each individual affection becoming 
at last a social energy. .... The best there is of us is social. 
property, belonging to man as well as God; rather, belonging 
to God by belonging to man. Our affections in every relation- 
ship of life are Christian only as they are redemptive energies 
in the world. The loves of our hearts are pure only when they 
glorify humanity in our eyes. 


A NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW EARTH. 


The new order of things will not be brought about by 
great men, it will be the political outgrowth of a reli-- 
gious evolution of the common life :-— 

They who prepare the way of the new social kingdom will 
be quickening spirits, rather than political and religious 
reformers; and through them the regeneration of society will 
proceed without observation, while the politically and reli- 
giously wise are mocking their impracticability. 

The spirit of love which inspires those who grasp the 
meaning of the gospel of social duty will— 
express itself in a passion of service for the unloved and the 
unloving, and be as free from every impurity as the breath of 
angels. For itself it will not speak; nor seek its own joy; 
nor be tainted with the bitterness of loss; nor murmur at what 
God may give against desire; nor grow weary in waiting for 
the gates of life to open; nor feel bafited at work amidst unre- 
quiting selfishness, knowing that it obeys the law by which 
all selfishness shall at last be overcome. 





Lives of the Saints. 

At. those who have read the Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s 
“Lives of the Saints” will be delighted to learn that 
Mr. John Nimmo is publishing a new edition. ‘This is 
to be issued in monthly volumes, the first two of 
which have already been published. In all there will 
he sixteen volumes, each book being sold at 5s. net. Mr. 
Baring-Gould has written a new introduction and com- 
piled an additional volume which will contain biographies 
of English, Cornish and Welsh saints, and a complete 
index to the entire work. Most English boys and girls 
grow up to manhood and womanhood in ignorance of the 
inspiration and encouragement they might obtain from 
a study of the Acta Sanctorum of Christendom. Any one 
who brings within our reach the noble examples of men 
and women of former ages who have dared and died, and 
what is more difficult still, have dared and lived, for what 
they deemed to be the right, deserves our best thanks, 
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“ROSE OF DUTCHER’S COOLLY.” 

Mr. Hamirn GaRvAND is an American author who up 
to this year has not been known or appreciated by the 
British public. His readers of the Arena have long been 
familiar with his peculiar and original genius; but it is 
not until the publication of this work, “ Rose of Dutcher's 
Coolly ” (Neville Beeman, Limited, 6:.), that the general 
reading public have had an opportunity of understand- 
ing that a new and powerful writer has arisen on you 
side of the Atlantic with the genius to paint and the 
resolution to express the distinctive characteristics of 
civilisation in the middle states. Mr. Garland in this 
book has essayed a very difficult task, but despite occa- 
sional blemishes, such as the persistent use of the words 
“clean” and “clean-souled” in describing his characters, 
which somewhat grates on the English ear, he has 
achieved a notable success. Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 
is a farmer’s daughter of Wisconsin, whose pilgrimage 
from the humble farm to the zenith of her ambitions in 
Chicago is told with a freshness and a vigour and a 
realism which give a distinctive and rare value to the 
book. 

THE EVOLUTION OF WOMANHOOD. 

Mr. Garland paints America of the middle north-west 
as he knows it, and the pictures he gives, first of the life 
on the farm, then of the college girl’s career at the 
University, and, finally, of the début of the beautiful 
country girl in Chicago society, are all executed with a 
master hand, and enable us to breathe, as it were, the 
very atmosphere which surrounds the heroine in all stages 
of her development. That is one great value of this 
book. Better than any other book that I know, it brings 
back to me the sense of what was best in America as I 
saw it in Illinois, in Ohio and Michigan, and for that 
alone it is a book which all Englishmen and English- 
women would do well to read. But that after all is the 
mere husk and casing, the outer envelope, so to speak, 
of the kernel and soul of the book. The essence of Mr. 
Hamlin Garland’s story is the evolution of womanhood 
in a healthy, vigorous, beautiful girl, the emergence of 
whose consciousness is traced with loving care and with 
sympathetic touch. It is not often that an author 
ventures to show the way in which a girl, hovering on 
the verge of womanhood, thrills responsive to the 
immemrrial charm of sex. Rose begins early, when she 
is thirteen playing at what we in the North Country would 
call “Sally Walker” with her young companions. Carl 
chooses her as his bride, and as she looked into his sunny 
blue eyes, the prophecy of womanhood, of change and of 
sorrow, came into her voice :— 

She felt a terrible hunger, a desire to take his head into 
her arms and kiss it. Her muscles quivered and ached with 
something she could not fathom. As she resisted she grew 
calm, but mysteriously sad, as if something were passing from 
her for ever. The leaves whispered a message to her, and the 
stream repeated an occult note of joy, which was mixed with 
sorrow. The struggle of wild fear and bitter-sweet hunger of 
desire—this vague, mystical perception of her sex, did not last, 
to Rose. It was lost when she came out of the wood into the 
road on the way homeward. It was a formless impulse and 
throbbing stir far down below definite thought. It was sweet 
and wild and innocent as the first coquettish love-note of the 
thrush, and yet it was the beginning of her love life. 

THE PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 

That passage is the note of the book endlessly repeated 
as Rose passes from lover to lover, from ideal to ideal, 
until at last she finds complete and perfect fruition of all 
her longings in the lover whom she found in Chicago. It 
is not a book to be sampled by extracts; it is the epic of a 
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woman’s love, told from Genesis to Revelation, with a 
great deal of revelation from first chapter to last. Mr. 
Garland has his own views concerning marriage, views 
which are very advanced, as may be seen from the letter 
offering marriage which decided the destiny of Rose :— 

This letter may be considered an offer of marriage. It is 
well to say that now, and then all the things which come after 
will be given their proper weight. Let me state the debit 
side of the account first, and if you feel that it is too heavy 
you can put the letter down and write me a very short answer, 
and the matter will be ended. 

First, I say to you: who weds me weds sorrow. Ido not 
promise to make you happy, though I hope my influence will 
not be always untoward. I cannot promise any of the things 
husbands are supposed to bring. I cannot promise a home. 
My own living is precarious, dependent upon my daily grind 
of newspaper work. For though I hope to achieve a success 
with my novel, great successes with novels do not mean much 
money. I do not feel either that I shall ever be free from 
money cares; luxury and I are to continue strangers. 

I cannot promise to conform to your ways, nor to bend to 
your wishes,-though I will try todo so. I cannot promise to 
assume cordial relations with your relatives, nor accept your 
friendships as binding upon me. 

I cannot promise to be faithful to you until death, but I 
shall be faithful so long as I fultil the relation of husband to 
you. I shall not lead a double life, or conceal from you any 
change in my regard toward you. If at any time I find a 
woman whom I feel [I should live with, rather than with you, 
I shall tell you of her with perfect frankness. I think I shall 
find you all-sufficient, but I do not know. Men and women 
change, grow weary of things, of bonds, of duties. It may be 
that [ shall become and continue the most devoted of husbands, 
but I cannot promise it. Long years of association develop 
intolerable traits in men and women very often. 

On the other hand, let me say I exact nothing from you. I 
do not require you to cook for me, nor keep house for me. 
You are mistress of yourself; to come and go as you please, 
without question and without accounting to me. You are at 
liberty to cease your association with me at any time, and 
consider yourself perfectly free to leave me whenever any other 
man comes with power to make vou happier than I. I want 
you as comrade and lover, not as subject or servant. or unwilling 
wife. I donot claim any rights over you at all. You can bear 
me children or not, just as you please. You are a human soul 
like myself, and I shall expect you to be freeeand as sovereign 
as I, to follow any profession or to do any work which pleases 
you. Itis but just tosay that I have never been a man of loose 
habits. No woman has any claim upon me for deed or word. 
I have thought at various times that I could marry this woman 
or that woman, but I have never before made a proposition of 
marriage to any woman. 

THE POSSIBLE “ SHE.” 

Of course she accepted him on the spot, and although 
it cannot be said she lived happy ever afterwards, it is 
nevertheless evident that she had fulfilled her ideal and 
attainel the goal for which she was created by the 
Author of her being. This is marriage & la mode, after 
the fashion of the leaders of thought in the West. It 
would be interesting to know how it worked out, but for 
that, of course, we have to wait. Some of the most 
interesting and suggestive chapters in the book are those 
in which the author of that letter of proposal discusses 
marriage and the reasons which led him to shrink from 
matrimony; one upon which he harps most constantly, 
is the dread of that possible “ she ”:— 

I am troubled (he says) by the “ possible woman”—I mean 
the woman who might quite possibly appeal to me in a more 
powerful and beautiful way than the one I have. I am not 
prepared, as I approach the point, to say I will love and 
cherish till death. In the unknown deeps of life there are 
other women more alluring, more beautiful still. So I must 
refuse to make a promise which I am not sure I can keep. I 
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think also of the woman. Ought I to break into the orderly 
progress of her life? -I can’t afford to throw myself away, I 
ean’t afford to place a barrier between me and the “ possible 
woman,” and, per contra, neither can the woman afford to 
make a mistake; it bears harder upon women than it does 
upon men. When the glorious “possible woman” comes along 
I want to be free. So the woman might reasonably want to 
be free when the ideal man comes along. 

I have quoted enough to show that Mr. Garland does 
not shrink from probing to the quick the most delicate 
aud sensitive problems of the soul. The book, however, 
must be read as a whole, and wherever it is read it will 
be discussed. It would not surprise me much if there 
arose over Mr. Garland’s exposition of the evolution of 
womanhood and the problem of matrimony a fierce 
debate which might easily make this book one of the 
books of the year. 

WOMAN’S LOVE. 

KATHLEEN Watson has written a charming little book 
which she has called “ Litanies of Life” (Bowden, 2s.). 
She endeavours to give some conception of the depth and 
intensity of woman’s love. The sketches are simply 
written, but they leave a wonderfully vivid impression 
on the mind of the reader. This is how she describes a 
woman’s thoughts on surveying her life unilluminated 
by “ the splendid magic of the thing men call love” :— 

The children in the alleys smile if they see me coming, and 
when they tuck their little hands in mine it keeps the iron 
from eating into my soul too deep and far. But I have cried 
out that this is not enough, cried out for something nearer, 
more personal, more dear, and thought how if I had had one 
only day of joy in life, nay, less than that, one hour in which 
to know the splendid magic of the thing that men call love, 
if but one of those kisses that burn and waste on other 
women’s faces had once come near my own, if the clasp of 
strong arms had been about me, and deur whispered words 
stirred the soul within me to a measure of glorious life—that, 
then, by the light of such memories I could have toiled 
through all the years of gloom without a murmur or desire. 
But where I stand for a minute pausing over the form of my 
life laid low, looking behind it, £ see only the desert, joyless, 
shadeless, arid, and before it, on the near horizon, the long 
darkness of the coming night. 

And thus she describes a woman’s feelings who, loving 
well, deliberately decided to set the world’s conventions at 
defiance, braving the consequences :— 

I never knew how real that sin was till my little child came 
to tell me so. Now, in the shadow of death I see a fair light 
shining down a strait and narrow way, the only way, so God 
and the ages seem to say, down which a woman’s footsteps 
may be guided without reproach or stumbling. But I, think- 
ing indeed that I did well and bravely, took a broader way, 
and the rose leaves now are thorns, and a tiny child-face looks 
at me with piteous eyes and fingers pointing to a crown that 
rests upon its sunny curls and hurts the little head beneath— 
a crown of shame. And though I had the strength of all the 
strong ones of the world, I could not lift that crown away. 

But the charm of the sketches cannot be conveyed by 
any extract; they nee.l to be read, and read complete. 





“The Dagger and the Cross” (Hutchinson, 6s), by 
Joseph Hatton, is an extremely interesting tale of old 
English life. The scene is laid in the Derbyshire village 
of Eyam, shortly after the Restoration. The description 
of the simple rural life is charming, but there is plenty 
of romantic adventure as well. The story tells how this 
earthly paradise was destroyed by a Venetian named 
Ziletto. The villian is murdered, and the scene in which 
the murderer confesses his crime to a priest is a powerful 
picee of writing. 








OF REVIEWS. 


MR. STILLMAN AND HIS SQUIRRELS. 

Wuen Mr. Stillman’s charming and pathetic tribute 
to his squirrel friends, Billy and Hans, appeared in the 
Century Magazine, I called attention to one of the most 
delightful and delicate tributes man has ever paid to his 
dumb companions. I am delighted, therefore, to welcome 
the reprint of his true history in the little illustrated 
volume called “ Billy and Hans,” a true history by W. J. 
Stillman, the pictures by Miss Lisa Stillman, published 
by Bliss, Sands and Co,, for the benefit of the Violet 
Home for Crippled Children, which was founded by Miss 
Hyacinthe Cavendish-Bentinck. 

Mr. Stillman tells me that he has been surprised at 
the immense number of letters that he has received from 
readers of his narrative. He ought not to have been 
astonished, for his little book is enough to touch the 
heart of any, excepting those who are past all feeling. 
There is something very pathetic in the spectacle of this 
veteran War Correspondent, who has seen carnage in its 
most terrible shape in the Montenegrin Passes, weeping 
like a child over his dead squirrels. ‘'here is nothing 
quite like it in literature since Cowper wrote his tribute 
to his hares. Mr. Stillman has done much to humanise 
for us his squirrel pets, and I hope to secure them a new 
lease of life in all parts of the world. Squirrels were 
destroyed out of Richmond Park many years ago, because 
the presence of these charming little graceful fauns of 
the forest tempted the ’Arries of London to break down 
branches and injure the trees in attempts to capture 
them. The injury was endured for a season, and then 
the edict went forth that the squirrels must die. But 
this was an exceptional incident. The massacre of 
squirrels which goes on generally is wrought by game- 
keepers and foresters, who imagine that the squirrel 
injures the woods. To this Mr. Stillman replies, first 
that it does not do so; and, next, that if it did, it is not 
for us to complain if it does occasionally levy toll upon 
the trees which it adorns. The concluding passage in the 
book, which did not appear in the Century, illustrates 
the deeper and higher note which is sounded in this little 
book, Mr. Stillman says :— 

When I think of Billy and Hans I cannot conceive of 
them as no longer existing. Has the love my heart still 
holds for them—little thread though it be running into the 
eternal world—been merely a floating spider’s thread, attached 
at my end and flying loose at the other? While my heart 
beats it will always respond to the memory of that little 
creature who first taught me what the universal love was: 
shall the love endure and the object of it perish? Pro- 
blems, these, left to the later wisdom—truths to be gathered in 
other fields than those that Death garners on! Let no one 
scorn my passionate attachment for Billy and Hans. Love 
does not measure itself by the dimensions of the object, 
but by the capacity of the loving heart—the measure 
is the giver’s ; the reciprocity only is measured by the object, 
and Billy and Hans gave me all they had. Measured in the 
Divine measure, the difference hetween theirs and mine was 
perhaps not much—that of the Father must make them both 
but as dust motes in the sun. But Billy first made me under- 
stand Him as even the life and death of my own children had 
not. ‘lo me he is a dear part of my knowledge of the Eternal 
Life, and I can no more dismiss him from the place he holds 
than I could my first-born. In this feeling I can face serenely 
the derision of a world. He taught me that Life is one, and 
Love one, and that the shades and distinctions we make are 
only the result of alloys of the pure metal—alloys with self 
aud sense, the Love—the pure gold—being God’s very self 
become evident. This is my Religion. 1 will not preach it 
for others—I hold it for mysclf. 
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SomME NoTABLE Books OF THE MONTH. 


A SURVEY OF MODERN LIFE, 

Tue immense task which Mr. Charles Booth and his 
co-workers undertook ten years ago is nearing its close. 
Last month Messrs. Macmillan published the ninth volume 
of “The Life and Labours of the People of London ” 
(7s. 6d.). This volume sums up the conclusions arrived 
at in the course of the investigation into London trades 
and industries. There still, however, remains to be dealt 
with the influences which act for good or evil upon the 
condition of the population of London. ‘Three more 
years’ work and three more volumes will be necessary 
to complete this inquiry, the importance of which can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

THE NECESSITY OF BREADTH OF VIEW. 

Mr. Booth is almost the first person to study the mass 
of humanity with that detailed investigation and care 
which characterises the study of the modern scientist. 
In analysing the conditions under which the people 
of London live, Mr. Booth goes to the root of 
modern life. In these volumes, and more especially 
in this last volume, we see spread out before us 
human life in all its various phases. Looking down from 
the dome of St. Paul's we overlook the immense city lying 
at our feet, a great sea of bricks and mortar. Standing 
there we gain a newconception of the metropolis. Streets 
and buildings, which to us in everyday life seem to be 
the centre of the universe, vanish into insignificance, and 
the whole bewildering mass assumes a certain order and 
harmony. It is with somewhat of the same feeling that 
one reads Mr. Booth’s lucid and careful summing up of 
the conditions of modern life. The individual, as a rule, 
pursues his life-work unconscious of the interacting 
forces which play around him and shape his destiny. 
Working from day to day with and among men we are 
too apt to exaggerate the importance of isolated cases 
and to lose our touch on the real tendencies of human life. 
As Mr. Booth says, “ Hardship is more dramatic than 
natural growth, and it is the instinct of the popular mind 
to fix itself upon the more startling, and even upon the 
sadder tendencies of the times, rather than upon those 
that are more persistent and more progressive—upon 
social and economic ‘ faults,’ rather than upon the lines 
of a gradual evolution.” This inquiry of Mr. Booth 
enables us to some extent to reduce these tendencies to 
their proper proportions. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Naturally we turn with interest to see what are the 
conclusions at which Mr. Booth has arrived. Are we to 
lift up our voices in rejoicing or horror? Are we to 
go forward with a well-founded hope of gradual progress, 
or must we learn patiently to endure the evils we cannot 
cure? Those who expect any startling answer to these 
questions will be disappointed. But Mr. Booth gives the 
impression that he is full of hope, not of a rapid ameliora- 
tion of the conditions under which we live, but of a 
gradual and steady progress towards their amelioration. 
He believes in the fundamental fact of continuous develop- 
ment. ‘This development he believes is assured by the 
education of the individuality of the unit. Although 
Mr. Booth lays great and necessary stress on this fact, he 
regards the co-operation of the individual units as one of 
the most useful and indispensable methods of education. 
Speaking of life looked at from the industrial side, he 
says :— 

Life presents itself as full of chances, the best use of which 
demands free individuality. This is the main conclusion to 
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which the study of London trades has tended. In this faet we 
find the only security for collective prosperity, and, though all 
do not share alike, I cannot doubt that it provides also the best 
hope for the diffusion of comfort and wealth. Advantages and 
opportunities might be much more equal than they are, and 
the more equal the better, but even if it were possible to make 
them absolutely the same for all, the deepest roots of social 
inequality would remain untouched, for success depends on 
the power to grasp and make use of opportunities as they 
occur. Even now they offer so freely that there is not one 
who does not continually let them slip. The chances that 
offer, to be grasped or missed with reward or penalty attached, 
make of men’s lives a struggle which never ends and which 
falls very hardly on some; but from this struggle the whole 
community, and every individual in it, undoubtedly gains. 
ALL ARE MEMBERS OF ONE BODY, 


The great mass of population when examined closely 
does not separate itself into clearly defined classes; there 
is, on the contrary, an almost unbroken continuity in the 
gradation of conditions which Mr. Booth regards as one 
of the healthiest characteristics of the national life. He 
Says :— 

The discussion of the industrial relationships of employer 
and employed, as if, on the one side, there were a body of rich 
men with assured incomes and, on the other, a miserable pro- 
letariat, involves a caricature of modern industrial society in 
this country for which, in spite of the extremes of poverty and 
wealth, there is happily no justification. There is neither 
fixity nor finality in industrial relationships, and there are no 
sharply dividing lines. ‘The great fabric holds together, albeit 
with ragged edges and some thin places. 

BROADENING THE VIEW OF LIFE. 


The interdependence of the various classes in the 
community is one of the essential elements of the 
problem. The great thing is to broaden the view of 
the individual so that he will be able to realise this 
fact. One of the great advantages of Trades Unions, 
Mr. Booth thinks, is that they do to some extent 
tend to do this. ‘Beyond the individual, beyond even 
the borders of the family, the sphere of interest of the 
members is widened in any case to that of a section of his 
fellow workers, the individual member himself being 
included as one who, so far as his associations is con- 
cerned, has only equal claims with many others.” Trades 
Unions he regards as “ safeguards and expedients, justified 
and explained by the circumstances of the times.” The 
functions they exercise are becoming increasingly signifi- 
cant, since the complex life of London claims continually 
a fuller recognition of the interdependence of its com- 
ponent parts. They assist the people to hold on to 
whatever level they may reach, a so to assure the 
gradual raising of the standard of life. But trades 
unions are only means to an end, and if better methods 
can be discovered they must give way. 

MAKE HASTE SLOWLY. 

The difficulties in the way of effecting a transition 
from worse to better conditions are very great owing to 
the immense complicity of the problem. Many are 
impatient of patience, and the claims of slow methods of 
improvement are apt to elicit a chill response. But it is 
upon them that progress chiefly depends. Mr. Booth 
raises a warning cry against revolutionary methods 
which, while they may appeal to the hearts and minds of 
men, have no solidity of structure and no firm basis. He 
says :— 

It is a matter of congratulation when changes affecting trade 
and industry are introduced by slow degrees. It is invariably 
difficult to foresee the mischief that may be caused by ill- 
judged action, and though there is often a very strong tempta- 
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tion to take up the heroic cry of justice at any cost, it is to be 
remembered that the heavens may sometimes fall. In matters 
affecting the material base upon which the whole political 
structure of the century rests, and upon the solidity of which 
even its power of moral and intellectual advance is largely 
dependent, it is especially imperative to “ make haste slowly.” 


WANTED—A VITAL MOVEMENT. 


What is wanted is a movement such as that preached 
by Mazzini and Professor Herron on the part of every 
class of the community :— 

There is no single panacea, no philosopher’s stone by which 
economists or statesmen can touch the surging life of London 

‘even with the glint of an age of gold. It is indeed not this 
or that particular remedy that is the most essential need, 
but rather a vital movement; not laws or regulations, but the 
creation of a quiet determination on the part of men and 
women, rich and poor alike, to do their individual share. 


EDUCATION: THE BASIS OF ALL REFORM. 


The only way in which to secure the success of reform, 
Mr. Booth very truly points out, is by education. The 
people must be educated to appreziate the value of the 
reform, otherwise it will largely be a dead letter. He 
says :— 

In improved education we find the basis of all industrial 
reform. ‘The effects are not simply, or perhaps not even 
primarily, economic in character, but the best hope of improve- 
ment is assured by this foundation; and on this basis alone 
the adoption of other remedies becomes possible. Few of these 
have an entirely external source; and even when authority 
steps in, there is nearly always necd for the intelligent co- 
operation of the individuals affected. 

FUTURE LINES OF PROGRESS. 

It is quite impossible for me to notice all the interesting 
observations Mr. Booth makes on modern industrial life 
in general, and London in particular. They are well 
worth close and careful study by all who are interested 
in social problems—and who is not ?—whether they may 
agree with Mr. Booth or not. In conclusion, I can only 
’ briefly mention a few of the lines along which Mr. Booth 
thinks work might profitably be done. 

* J.—Still further restrictions on the employment, of the 
young. 

II.—Stricter police regulations against loafing and 


cadging. 
‘TiI.—The discouragement, as far as possible, of the 
employment of the mothers of young families. 

1V.—The enforcement of the Factory Acts, ete., upon 
everybody alike. 

V.—Placing a larger share of responsibility with regard, 
to. registration and all other requirements of the law upon 
the landlord. 

VI.—The- organisation of some scheme of guerilla 
warfare against insanitary property and conditions, to be 
conducted by peripatetic staffs drafted from district to 
district. 

VII.—The encouragement of combination amongst 
workmen. 

VIII.—The increase of the usefulness of each indi- 
vidual. “ Tobe as useful as possible ”—such is the gospel 
of industry; and there are no high or low, rich or poor 
to whom it does not apply. 

IX.—The education of public opinion. 

These may not seem to those who are impatient of 
present social conditions to be either very heroic or very 
adequate measures, but, Mr. Booth reminds his readers, 
“it is just the apparently small things, when done. by 
large numbers of people, that become. material causes of 
disturbance or the reverse.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE WHIRLPOOL OF SOCIETY. 


Mr. George Gisstnc has chosen a good title for his 
new novel. It is simply “ The Whirlpool” (Lawrence 
and Bullen, 6s.). But in that word he sums up the 
picture which he paints of modern society. The cease- 
less and feverish motion, the endless revolution without 
the possibility of progress, together with the fascination 
which the whirlpool possesses, is an apt description of 
one section of Society. Mr. Gissing tells his story with 
skill and power. The picture is painted in quiet colours, 
but there is an entire absence of any light patches which 
might relieve the general impression. ‘The effect of the 
who'e cannot be said to be inspiring ; it was probably never 
meant to be so. Mr. Gissing apparently sees no hope— 
sees nothing but the whirl of the whirlpool. He pro- 
phesies evil things, and does his best to fulfil his prophe- 
cies. If one were to accept Mr. Gissing’s estimate of 
life, we should all shortly be absorbed into the great 
pool, with all hope of progress banished for ever. 
Mr. Gissing tells of an unsuccessful struggle to obtain 
liberation from the fatal fascinations of the whirl- 
pool. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE WHIRLPOOL. 


Alma Frothingham is the only danghter of a wealthy 
speculator, who, when his plans fall like a pack of 
cards, commits suicide. Her senses cry for the delight 
of an existence that loses itself in whirl and glare. 
Alma marries Harvey Rolfe, a man with his mind set on 
grave, quiet, restful things, hating the world’s tumult 
and ever hoping to retire beyond its echo. She marries 
Rolfe at a time when she is tired of homelessness, tired of 
London, on the understanding that koth were to enjoy 
perfect liberty. In discussing their future Harvey 
says :— 

Heaven forbid that I should put an end to any aim of yours 
or hope of yours—to anything that is a part of yourself. I want 
you to be yourself. I should never dream of putting obstacles 
into your way. Do understand and believe me. I don’t want 
to shape you to any model of my own. I want you to live your 
true self, and lead the life you are meant for. 

Alma was a good musician. She had no profound love 
for the art. But when she found that by means of her 
violin she might maintain a place of distinction above 
ordinary handsome girls, it sufficed to overcome her indo- 
lence. Always before her eyes there floated the dream 
that she could make her name as a professional musician. 
All went well for a time. Rolfe and Alma retired to 
Wales. But the solitude wearied the girl, and she longed 
for the admiration of the society to which she had been 
used. They returned to London. Alma came to the 
determination that she ought to take up her music as a 
profession. She did not believe that Harvey admired her 
sufficiently; he would never do her justice until con- 
strained to do so by the voice of the world. He did not 
think her capable of taking a place among professional 
violinists. He should see! At whatever cost—at all but 
any cost—the day of her triumph should come about. But 
she met with difficulties. 

Her battle had to be fought alone; she was going forth to 
conquer the world by her mere talents, and can a woman 
disregard the auxiliary weapons of beauty ? If Dymes chose to 
speculate in hopes ludicrously phantasmal, was that her 
affair? She smiled at the picture of two men, her devoted 
servants, exerting themselves to the utmost for her advantage, 
yet without a syllable of express encouragement, and fore- 
doomed to a disappointment which would bz perfectly plain to 
them’ could they but use their common sense. 

Alma attempted to swim the whirlpool, but the waters 
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were too much for her, and she was dragged into the 
eddying flood with disastrous consequences. 


THE IDEAS OF THE WHIRLPOOL, 


In conclusion, it may be well to give one specimen of 
the distortion which ideas and aspirations undergo when 
viewed by the inhabitants of the whirlpool, as depicted by 
Mr. Gissing. This is how one of the best of them 
describes the feeling which has quickened the sense of 
brotherhood in the English-speaking race throughout 
the world :—- 

If I had a son I think I’d make a fighting man of him, or 
try to. At all events he should go out somewhere, and beat 
the big British drum, one way or another. I believe it’s our 
only hope. We're rotting at home—some of us sunk in 
barbarism, some coddling themselves in over-refinement. 
What’s the use of preaching peace and civilisation, when we 
know that England’s just beginning her big fight—the fight 
that will put all history into the shade! We have to lead the 
world; it’s our destiny ; and we must do it by breaking heads. 
That’s the nature of the human animal, and it will be for ages 
to come.” 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. 


CononeL Bapen-Powett has written a most intc- 
resting and lucid account of the suppression of the 
Matabele revolt. ‘The Matabele Campaign, 1896” 
(Methuen, 15s.), is the reprint of a diary kept from 
day to day by Colonel Baden-Powell for the information 
of his mother. The style is free and easy, but it exactly 
suits the kind of fighting which had to be done in that 
outpost of civilisation. Colonel Baden-Powell succeeds, 
as no one else has succeeded, in giving us a clear and 
definite view of all the operations, and at the same time 
he makes the life and country a living reality to the 
reader. 

WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


It is impossible to do more than briefly summarise 
some of his impressions. The campaign, he thinks, was 
a great achievement, and could only have been accom- 
plished so successfully by English pluck and determina- 
tion. For your Englishman is endowed by Nature with 
the spirit of practical discipline, which is deeper than the 
surface veneer discipline of Continental armies. The 
Colonials and settlers made good soldiers, but they had 
the utmost contenpt for “ eye-glasses and kid gloves ”— 
the marks they considered to be distinctive of the Impe- 
rial officer. Sir Frederick Carrington, however, knew 
how to manage his men, and found himself backed up 
loyally. The operations lasted for eight months, but in 
that time the small force available—amounting to less 
than five thousand at their strongest state—reconquered 
a country equal in size to Italy, France, and Spain put 
together, and held by nearly thirty thousand warriors. 
The difficulties of the situation are well set forth by the 
following illustration which Colonel Baden-Powell uses 
to give some idea of the immensity of the task accom- 
plished :— 


Sir Frederick Carrington’s management of this extended 
force operating in a country which is equal in size to Spain, 
France and Italy put together is like a man playing on a 
small piano to a large room full of people. Our room is over 
600 miles in length, and the piano a very small one, because 
the doorway (the transport and supply) is too small to admit a 
larger one. The piano’s notes are eight small field columns, 
seven laagered towns, and twenty-four fortified posts. He 
plays them by telegraph from his music stool at Bulawayo and 
has to make them reach every corner of the room. 
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THE CAUSES OF THE REBELLION. 

The real difficulty to be overcome was not so much the 
Matabele. ‘They could have been crushed with ease by 
bringing up more troops. But this was just the trouble. 
Owing to the rinderpest it was quite impossible to bring 
up enough provisions to feed any large number of men. 
As it was, the small force could only be fed with great 
difficulty. It was also necessary to break the back of 
the rebellion before the rainy season. There were 
many causes which helped to bring about the rebellion— 
the rinderpest, the killing of the cattle, the behaviour of 
the native police, the withdrawing of the troops for the 
Jameson raid. There was also a partial drought and a 
plague of loz:usts. But, Colonel Baden-Powell says, 
this was increased to a feeling of bitter resentment against 
the whites, because they, the Matabele, found that the one 
remedy for want which in the old days they had been wont to 
ply so readily—namely, the wholesale raiding of their weaker 
beighbours—was under the new réjime denied them. 

THE FUTURE OF RHODESIA. 

Colonel Baden-Powell admits that the feeling against 
the “niggers” was very intense, and that the whitcs 
intended to give them a lesson they would not forget. 
But he thinks they had justification. The Matabele had 
fallen below their own ethical standard in that they 
had massacred women and children. “A man here,” 
he says, “does not mind carrying his own life in his 
hand—he likes it, and takes an attack on himself asa 
good bit of sport; but touch a woman or a child and he 
is in a blind fury in a moment. And though woman is 
his first care, and can command his last drop of blood 
in her defence, womau is the first to assail him on his 
return, with venom-pointed pen, for his brutality!” 

Colonel Baden-Powell thinks that out of the late 
troubles good may come, and he predicts a great future 
for Rhodes'a. Enterprise, backed by gold, is a life current 
in the veins of a developing country. This Rhodesia 
possesses. It comprises all that is worth havirg in the 
unoccupied parts of South Africa, and its ultimate 
development is perfectly assured without the addition of 
the riches even of Johannesburg. There are no doubt 
difficulties to be surmounted, but they will be overcome. 


THE ART OF SCOUTING. 


There is much in the book that is most interesting and 
entertaining reading. I can only quote one passage. 
Colonel Baden-Powell did a great deal of scouting work, 
much of it by himself. His descriptions are exceedingly 
interesting. He thinks more might be done in this 
direction than at present. The art of scouting is like 
reading the page of a book. He says:— 

In scouting, the tiniest indications, such as a few grains of 
displaced sand here, some bent blades of grass there, a foreign 
leaf to this bit of country, a buck startled from a distant 
thicket, the impress of a raindrop on a spoor, a single flash on 
the mountain side, a far-off yelp of a dog,—all are letters in 
the page of information you are reading, and whose sequence 
and aggregate meaning, if you are a practised reader, you 
grasp at once without considering them as separate letters 
and spelling them out—except where the print happens to be 
particularly faint. And that is what goes to make scouting 
interesting, the absorbing game that it is. 


Tae English Historical Review for April contains over 
two hundred large pages of historical matter which has 
been laboriously written and carefully edited, but none 
of the articles lend themselves to extract or detailed 
notice in this Review. The titles of the leading articles 
will be found in another place. ; 
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Epcewortu, Marra. Parent’s Assistant. (Macmillan.) 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Fietrcuer, Joun. The Two Noble Kinsmen. (Dent.) 1s. net. 
Lowert, A. LAwgeNce Governments and Parties in Con- 
tinental Europe. 2 vols. (Longmans.) 21s. 
An invaluable study of the constitution, government, and parties of the 
principal countries of Europe. 
Matory, S1r THomas. 
Marryat, Captain. 
(Dent.) 3s. 6d. net. 
SHERWELL, A. Life in West London. (Methuen.) 
With an additional chapter on the Problem of Reform. 
Spenser, E. Faerie Queene. Part IX. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. net. 
Stevenson, Rost. L. Works. Vol. XXII. Deacon Brodie, 
Beau Austin, Admiral Guinea, Macaire. (Constable.) 
POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
CHARPENTER, Freperic Ives. English Lyric Poetry (1500- 
1700).. (Blackie and Son.) 
A selection of English lyrics, with an introduction on lyric poetry. 
Fox, Cuartes A. Flashes of Wild Beauty. (Partridge.) 
Guyn, C. A Drama in Dregs; a Life Study. (Simpkin.) 63. 
_Hester, G.N. The Annals of England. (Chapman.) 2s, 6d. 


A fairly successfal attempt to compile a poetical history of England fur 
children. 


Le Morte D’Arthur. (Dent.) 
Valerie, The Little Savage. 


2s. net. 
2 vols. 


2s,. Gd. 


POLITICAL, HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL. 


Benotst, Cuarues. La Crise de L’Etat Moderne. (Maison 
Didot, 56, Rue Jacob, Paris.) 
Bootn, Cuarues. Life and Labours of the People. Vol. IX. 


(Macmillan.) 7s. 6d. 

Crowes, W. Latnp. The Royal Navy from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. Vol. I. (Sampson Low.) 25s. net. 
Hat, W. Clarke. The Queen’s Reign for Children. (Fisher 

Unwin). 

A useful record of what has been done for children during the reign. 
Hammonp, Mrs. Joun Hays. A Woman's Part in a Revolu- 

tion. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. 

A description of the revolution in Johannesburg. 


Many, AntHur M. The Truth from Johannesburg. (Hutchin- 
son.) 1s. 

Marsu, C. (Editor). South African Portraits. (Warne.) 1s. net. 

Marsron, R. War, Famine, and our Food Supply. (8. 
Low, Marston.) 2s. 6d. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 
County Court Guide by Charles Jones. (Effingham Wilson.) 
4s, 6d. 
Encyclopedia of Sport. Pt. III. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 2s. 
Handbook to Christian Ecclesiastical Rome. — Christian 
Monuments. (A. and C. Black.) 7s. 6d. 
Husband and Wife (The Law of). By J. W. Smith. 
ham Wilson.) 2s. 6d. net. 
London Statistics. Vol. VI. 
Council.) 5s. 
Navy List (Lean’s Royal). 
7s. 6d. net. 


(Effin g- 


1895-96. (London County 


April, 1897. (Witherby and Co.) 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Bartnc-Goup, 8. A Study of St. Paul. (Isbister.) 10s. 64. 

A study of the great apostle as a man; a study of his mind, the formation 
of his opinions, their modification under new conditions, and the direction 
taken by his work, under pressure of various kinds. 

Farrar, Dean. The Bible: Its Meaning and Supremacy. 

(Longmans.) 15s. 

James, H. R. (Translator). The Consolation of Philosophy by 

Boethius. (Elliot Stock.) 4s. 6d. 

Mackam, J. W. The Sayings of the Lord Jesus Christ as 

Recorded by the Four Evangelists. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. 
Noraceratu, R. La Suivre: Sa Realité, Sa Manifestation. Sa 

Philosophie. (Librairie des Sciences Psychiques, Paris.) 

3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Spence. Dean. The Church of England: A History for the 

People. Vol. I. (Cassells.) 6s. 

The first of a series of well illustrated volumes in which Dean Spence will! 
outline the history of the Church. In his preface he promises us an interesting 
and, as far as can be judged, a fairly impartial survey. 

“Viator.” Ten Years of Anglican Orders. (Catholic Truth 

Society.) 

WankLYN, Rev. J. H. The Lessons of Holy Scripture illustrated 
from the Poets Vols. V., VI. The New Testament. 

(Bemrose.) 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

“AN OrIENTAL Winpow.” Light Thrown on a Hideous Empire 
(Russia). (Neville Beeman.) 2s. 

CLARKE, Marcus. Stories of Australia in the Early Days. 
(Hutchinson.) 3s. 6d. 

Ciivrorp, Hueu. In Court and Kampong. 
7s. 6d. 
An interesting and well-written series of tales and sketches of native life 

in the Malay Peninsula. 

Jounson, Rey. J. China and Formosa. (Hazell.) Illustrated. 
'g, 

Newroy, MarGaret. Glimpses of Life in Bermuda and the 
Tropics. (Digby.) Illustrated. 6s. 

Newton, Rev. W. Twenty Years on the Saskatchewan. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


(G. Richards.) 
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JHE QUEEN'S JUBILEE AND JHE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 





AN anything be done for the Queen’s English as one 
of the many practical methods by which we com- 
memorate the Queen’s Jubilee ? 


I.—AN ENGLISH-SPEAKERS’ ACADEMY. 

That question, which I raised in the last number of 
the Review or Reviews, has elicited a considerable 
number of replics; but as yet, of course, many answers 
from the more important and distant authorities have 
not yet reached me. 

POLITICIANS. 

Lord Salisbury confines himself to acknowledging 
the article, which he said he read with interest. Mr. 
Gladstone wrote both to me and to Mr. Lloyd. To me 
he said, “I cordially wish well to all efforts tending to 
secure the conservation of our English tongue.” 

A distinguished statesman, who marks his letter 
“ private,” says :— 

I understand the danger which you fear, to be, not the 
destruction of English as a literary language used in common 
by the inhabitants of the British Islands, North America, 
Australasia, ete., but the growth of what I may call colloquial 
provincialisms. I greatly doubt whether anything except 
constant mutual intercommunication will obviate this danger, 
ifitisarealone. And it must further be remembered that, 
however great the divergences between the speech of different 
parts of the world may become in the course of time, they are 
not likely to be as great as those which, until a very short 
time ago, existed within the compass of the British Islands 
themselves. 

Sir Henry Irving writes :— 

In reply to your inquiry, I can only say that I should 
sympathise with any movement for the preservation both of the 
form and the pronunciation of our language. But I must con- 
fess that any practical method for checking the growth of 
dialects which spring from local conditions quite unknown in 
the centres of English speech, does not occur to me. 


NOVELISTS, ETC. 


“Ouida,” to whom I addressed an inquiry as one of 


the most vigorous writers of the English language, and 
who commands an audience in all parts of the English- 
speaking world, has replied in the following characteristic 
effusion :— 

Sir.—You ask me for some practical suggestions for the 
purification of the English language from dialects, slang, and 
other disfigurements. I beg to make the following. <A 
merciful death given to nine out of every ten publishers, and 
ninety-nine out of every hundred writers in Great Britain, 
Arrangements made with the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans for 
the submerging of the United States. It was done in the 
case of Atlantis, and could not present great difficulties. 
Similar arrangements made for the extinction of the Australians 
by the Indian Ocean and South Pacific. (Quarantine for three 
years imposed on any stray Americans or Australasians who 
may have escaped destruction, during which period they will 
be allowed no telegrams or newspapers, and no literature except 
the Psalms, the essayists, and the Elizabethan dramatists. 
There will still remain those great offenders called collectively 
“good society.” I can only suggest that, as it would be hope- 
less to attempt to correct them, they should all be muzzled 
instead of their dogs. They would deserve it much more. If 
you wish to publish these views, pray do so. With compliments, 
Yours, OUIDA. 


A well-known novelist says :— 
I thank you for your kind letter, and a copy of your excellent 
magazine. I have read with much pleasure the article 


referred to. There is nothing to be done. as it appears to me, 
against that clipping (and syncopating) of our languages, 
which is sure to prevail more as lazy affectation and sham 
“ swellishness” increase. More real harm is done to the true 
English—at least I think—by the puff up of big words (not 
really understood) by fellows who cannot turn a simple sen- 
tence sharply. Also by the adoption of the hateful slang, 
which we think it “cute” to import from cowboys. But I 
beg pardon for troubling you thus. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen writes :— 

I wish that I could command such an audience as you are 
good enough to suppose—or a hundredth part of it; but even 
if I could, I feel that I should have no suggestions worth 
making in regard to the “Queen’s English.” I[ strongly 
suspect that the language will continue to develop itself in 
one way or other with very little reference to anything that 
can be said by much greater authorities. 

Mr. Lecky writes :— 

Ido not share your alarm about the future of the English 
language. I am quite sure that, if it is destined in the course 
of ages to break up into different tongues, neither you nor I 
can do anything to prevent it. 

JOURNALISTS, 

Sir Edwin Arnold wrote to me expressing his cordial 
sympathy, adding that he had made my appeal the text 
of an article which appeared in,the Dai/y Telegraph on 
April 17th, from which the following is an extract :— 

A language, however imperial and world-wide—nay, thie 
more certainly in proportion as it is dominant and widespread— 
must submit to the law of use, in becoming time-worn, obli- 
terated, defaced, and abbreviated. It is the fate of ai! human 
speech, as much as of coinage, that ignorant and rude hands 
shall wear away the original sharp and beautiful “image and 
superscription,” clip the bright initial silver of the vocables, 
and sweat away the good gold of the new-created words. 
What preserves the purity of a speech must ever be its literary 
monuments, and next to that the conscientiousness of authors, 
imitating and reverencing these. No Academy, no Institute 
can save in its simple original perfection the language which 
has to furnish daily currency for the world. It must and will 
lose its clear edges, its etymological milling, its pristine inserip- 
tions, and suffer the consequences of. belonging to the unedu- 
cated, and being at their service. But we do most heartily 
agree with the spirit of this appeal in trusting that men of 
letters will recognise their responsibility towards such a bequest 
as the speech of Shakespeare and of Milton, and not wanton!y 
infect, or allow to be infected, the chastity and nobility of 
their mother-tongue, with such vile vulgarisms and such 
unauthorised innovations as day by day at the present tim 
pass muster with the hasty public for literature and correct 
English writing. 

On the other hand, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine, and a member of the editorial staff of 
the Speaker, dissents entirely from the proposal. He 
writes :— 

I cannot agree that there is any need for“ An Academy 
for the English-speaking World.” At any rate if there 
is anything wrong, the remedy is far worse than the 
disease. I should view with horror any attempt “to fix the 
character of the language.” To put English into a strait- 
waistcoat would be, in my opinion, to ruin it. A language is 
great only when it is living, and it is only living when it is 
free. Milton said, “ What is opinion but knowledge in the 
making?” In the same way, slang phrases and colloquialisms 
are only good English in the making. As well kill a good 
man as a good word, merely because it is new. I think 
Dryden said well when he boasted, “I trade both with the 
living and the dead for the enrichment of our tongue.” 
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Besides, I do not in the least fear that our language will dic 
of diversity. ‘ Latin was killed not by that, but by the Bar- 
barians. Unless and until there comes some such upheaval 
English will remain intelligible. Two days ago I was reading 
a set of Elizabethan prose-tracts. ‘They could, I am certain, 
be read and understood with perfect ease in Chicago, in 
Melbourne, and in any and every part of the English-speaking 
world. I do not believe that the language will alter either, so 
as to make our classical writers difficult and unintelligible, or 
to prevent one part of the empire knowing what the other 
means. Shakespeare and Bunyan, and above all the Bible, 
will prevent both possibilities. May our language remain 
free from all pedantic restrictions! That is my devout 
prayer. 

I think I am the last man in the world to be accused 
of a pedantic adherence to any particular standard of 
English. I have been ready—and perhaps too ready—to 
admit to the currency of my books all the best new 
words in which Americans and others express the ideas 
of the times. But the duty of the suggested academy 
would be quite as much to admit new words to general 
currency as to exclude those which have no right to a 
position in our common torgue. The object is not to 
stereotype anything, but to universalise everything that 
is worth universalising. 

The Daily News, writing on my proposal, says that if 
my proposed academy was sufficiently varied in its 
composition, it might in time offer us a sort of revised 
version of the language issued by an authority that all 
would recognise :— 

It will have to proceed with caution, for authority in 
language is not where it was, and writs against bad English 
are no longer issued solely in the Queen’s name. The law- 
giving body would be expected to recognise the new and 
imperious needs of a busy race, ever on the look-out for some- 
thing new, and ever finding it. It would be idle to attempt to 
confine the vocabulary to the limits set by Swift and Addison. 
Something of that kind has been tried in France, and with the 
result that the language in daily use is breaking bounds in 
every direction, and is importing from abroad the phrases 
which a harsh law forbids it to grow on its own soil. We do not 
care enough for our tongue to make all this the object of a 
Jubilee movement, but some of us may succeed in making it a 
Jubilee side-show. 


The Sunday Times cordially approves, and says that 
the academy might be associated with the Imperial 
Institute, and thinks that the suggestion has in it the 
germ of the best literary commemoration of the Diamond 
Jubilee yet proposed. Alike with regard to orthography, 
syntax, and phonetics, there is undoubtedly a need of 
some standing authority. It would not abolish dialects, 
but it would prove a guide,’ and, being sufficiently 
authoritative, would be an end to controversy of edu- 
cated people. 

The Spectator, commenting on the proposal, says :— 

The future of the English race is undoubtedly bound up 
with the future of its language. If we cannot have unity of 
speech we shall never have any other form of unity. Tho 
notion of the men of our stock being unable to understand 
each other unless they happen to live in the same geographical 
unit is one which cannot be but most depressing to those who 
feel pride in and care for the English kin. Personally we 
do not believe that there is the very slightest danger of our 
race being struck with the curse of Babel. Now, bad as we 
think the disease would be if it really existed, we venture to 
say that the remedy would be even worse. We would rather 
see the English language grow so disunited that it would 
cease to be a single language, than see it perish by being con- 
fined in an academic strait-waistcoat. ‘The beauty of the 
English language—nay, of any language—is its freedom and 
adaptability, its power to reflect the life, the spirit, and the 


everchanging emotions of those who use it. When it does this 
it is a living thing. When it ceases to do this, and when it 
has become fixed and rigid, it is dead. There is going to be 
no English Tower of Babel. Instead, the language will 
broaden and deepen, and yet remain as clear as ever it was. 
But if there is to be no Tower of Babel there is no need for 
an Academy, a remedy which, as we have said, must be quite 
as bad as the supposed disease. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE. 

Mr. R. Whitham writes me from Bordeaux, developing 
what may be regarded as the theatrical side of the 
proposed academy :— 

Your suggestion of the need for some standard that may 
preserve the unity and purity of the English language is one 
that deserves the serious consideration of all those who love 
their mother tongue. An academy comprising the pick of the 
writers from all our English-speaking communities should not 
be impossible to create, given time, money, and above all a 
guiding spirit possessing the necessary influence and ready to 
devote some years to the attainment of a great object and of 
fame lasting through many generations. Easier of attainment, 
however, yet almost as useful in preserving a standard of our 
spoken language, and in presenting it from time to time to the 
distant members of our kin, would be a State-aided (or nobly 
endowed) Theatre, for the performance of our great classical 
authors, somewhat after the fashion of the “Comédie Fran- 
gaise.” Asan Anglo-Frenchman born in France and having 
learnt English from father and mother, and French from nurse 
and playfellows, it has often struck me that the “Comédie 
Frangaise” las done splendid work in unifying the French 
language from end to end of the territory, and in opposing a 
barrier—though not invariably with success—to the invasion 
of slang and to fashionable freaks of pronunciation. It is bad 
form in France to pronounce otherwise than the “ Comédie 
Frangaise” pronounces, and slang, though unfortunately too 
prevalent, has not invaded every class and every household as 
it has in England. Up to a certain point our universities 
and public schools keep up a standard of English; but even 
they are too open to slang and at times too apt to adopt 
peculiar and unjustifiable innovations in pronunciation. 


II—THE REFORM OF SPELLING. 


This mention of phonetics opens up another branch of 
the subject. I have received from my friend, Mr. Drum- 
mond, of Hetton-le-Hole, the following protest against 
ignoring the claims of the spelling reformers :— 


QEEN’Z ENGLISH. 


I feer I must giv yu up az even a simpathizer ov Speling 
Reform, when yn qote Grimm, and leev out whot he sez about 
our orthografy az a hindrans tu the Universality ov English. 
Heer it iz: “ Did not a whimzikal, antigated orthografy stand 
in the way, the universality ov the English langwej wud be 
stil more evident; and we uther Europeanz may esteem 
ourselvz fortunet that the English nashon haz not yet made 
the discuvery.” Perhaps yu wil repair the omishon if yu 
refer tu the gestion agen. 

But can yu expect enything els than a Babel ov Qeen’z 
English with such a reched sistem ov speling? Wher iz the 
lojic, reezon, sistem ov our orthografy? If our Railwayz wer 
run with a ;3,th part ov the unsertenty which caracterizez our 
speling we shud never get tu our destind jurney. But we dont 
act so foolish. Why then endevor tu purify oral English when 
itz simbolz ar so irregular and at varians with themselvz ? 
Why not start at the begining? If it iz rong tu say “ Pawt ”— 
“sowderenmilk.” iz it corect ov Mr. Balfour tu say “ Soper” 
(siiper), “rendo” (renew), “revod” (review)? I dont say 
theez ar the corect wurdz. I hav herd him uze the “66” in 
plais ov i, but thay ilustrate hiz orthoepy. Iz he rite or 
rong? If rite why shud biliard playerz not say “cdo,” such 
az yu and I cud du when we cros the Tyne and behold a feeld 
ov Codz. 

If yu ar thinking ov geting the opinionz ov the filolojists, 
may I sujest Profs. Max Miiller, Sweet, Skeat, Sayce, Candy, 
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Gladstone, Earle ; Drz. Murray, Angus, Abbott, whilst a host ov 
American filolojists wil cum tu the help ov reforming our 
orthografy. 

I wish yu wud take this qestion up, for the sake ov the 
Bairnz; and if thay wer put upon a sound basis ther wud be 
litel feer oy Mr. Lloyd’z gestion being anserd in the 
afermativ. 

Mr. Drummond sends me at the same time a pamphlet 
issued aud published by Sir Isaac Pitman, which contains 
a great many very valuable declarations in favour of 
reforming our spelling, by such men as Herbert Spencer, 
Professor Skeat, Professor Sayce, Lord Playfair, Professor 
March, Archbishop Trench and others. I quote the 
letters of Professor Max Miiller, and Dr. Murray, of the 
great Dictionary, which I presume have been translated 
into reform spelling by Mr. Drummond. I wonder 
whether they recognise their own letters in their new 


dress :~ 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


I feel konvinst that praktikal Speling Reformerz shud 
never sliimber nor sleep; thay shud keep thair greevansez 
befoar the piiblik in sezon and out ov sezon; hav thair lamps 
biirning tu be redi whenever the reit teim kiimz; repeet the 
saim thing over and over agen, iindismayd bei indiferens, 
ridikiul, kontempt, and aul the tither weponz which the lazi 
witrld noaz so wel how tu employ agenst thoaz hu ventiur tu 
distirb its pees. 

The Kwestion must be faist—Kan this insistematik sistem 
ov speling English be alowd tu go on for ever? Iz everi 
English cheild, az kompaird with ather children, tu be malkted 
in tui or three yeerz ov hiz leif in order tu lern it? Ar the 
wirking klasez tu go thru skool without lerning tu reed and 
reit thair oan langwej intelijentli? And iz the kintri tu pay 
milionz everi ycer for this iter failiur ov national ediukashon ? 
I du not beleev nor think that sich a stait ov thingz wil be 
alowd tu go on for ever, partikiularli az a remedi iz at 
hand. 

Langwej iz not maid for skolarz and etimolojists: and if the 
hoal rais ov English etimolojists wer reali tu be swept away 
bei the introdiikshon ov a Speling Reform, I hoap thay wud be 
the ferst tu rejois in sakrifeizing themselvz in so gud a kauz. 
But iz it reali the kais that the historikal kontiniuiti ov the 
English langwej wud be broaken bei the adopshon ov fonetik 


‘speling, and that the profeshon ov the etimolojist wud 


be gon for ever? I say, No, moast emfutikali, tu boath 
propozishonz. 

Az a skolar, az a stiudent ov the histori ov langwej, I simpli 
maintain that in everi riten langwej a reform ov speling iz, 


sooner or laiter, inevitabel. 


DR. MURRAY. 


I need hardli ad that mei Dikshoneri eksperiens haz aulredi 
shoan me that the ordineri apeelz tu etimoloji agenst speling 
reform tterli braik doun tipon ekzaminashon. The etimolojikal 
informashon siipoazd tu be enshreind in the kiirent speling iz 
sapt at its veri foundashon bei the fakt that it iz, in sober 
fakt, oftener rong than reit, that it iz oftener the fansiz ov 
pedants or seiolists ov the Renaisans, or minkish etimolojerz 
ov stil erlicr teimz, that ar this prezervd, than the tru’th, 
which aloan iz etimologia. The real histori is rekiiverd oanli 
bei marshaling the fonetik speling ov erlier dayz, az the 
Filolojikal Soseieti’z Dikshoneri wil enabel eniwin tu du. I 
mist haisen tu get the ferst Part ov the Dikshoneri out, for 
that, I beleev, wil siiplei amiunishon tu kil the etimolojikal 
dragon. Men wil thair see that the “kirent speling” iz a 
pasing faiz, with no konsekrashon, no teitel-deedz, wiin ov a 
diizen fashonz which hav preseeded it, and az open tu chainj 
az it predeseserz. It is neseseri at evri tiirn tu speek ov it az 
the “ kiirent speling,” “ the prezent speling,” ete. tu remeind 
pepel that wiirdz ar living and gro’ing realitiz, and formz ov 
speling ar bit the piktiurz—in modern fashon too often thair 
karikatiurz. 
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Axmost without intending it, I find I have stumbled 
into qnite a large publi-hing business, the monthly turn- 
out of which rather exceeds that of the REvrew or 
Reviews. Since the last notice of my publications in 
the pazes of the Review or Reviews, I find I have 
produced — 


PENNY NOVELS. 


No. 64. Windsor Castle.—Ainsworth. 

No. 65. The Talisman.—Scott. 

No. 66. Sense and Sensibility. —Austen. 
No. 67. Rienzi.—Lytton. 

No. 68. Masterman Ready.—Marryat. 

No. 69. Kenilworth.— Scott. 

No. 70. Two Years before the Mast.—Dana, 
No. 71. Last of the Barons.—Lytton. 


No. 72. Vanity Fair.—Thackeray. 
PENNY POETS. 
5. Longfeilow’s “ Hiawatha.” 
3. Poems for the Schoolroom and the Scholar. 
57. American Humorous Poetry. 


Part III. 


BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS, 
Stories from Hans Andersen. 
Stories from “ Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” 
“Eyes and No Eyes” and * The Three Giants.” 
Gulliver among the Giants. 


No. 12. 
No. 13. 
No. 14. 
No. 15. 
The fifty-sixth number of the Penny Poets was devoted 
to Dramatic Scenes from Shakespeare and Milton, 
selected and arranged for me by Mr. Robt. S. Wood, for 
recitation in schools. The fifty-seventh issue, devoted 
to American Humorous Poetry, included the Pike County 
Ballads, some of the Biglow Papers, and the humorous 
poems of Bret Harte, Oliver Wendell Holmes, etc. In 


June, I shall publish a number devoted to the Poems of. 


the Victorian Era, which will be a Penny Handbook of 
the Poetry of the Reign. 

The three parts of the “Poems for the Schoolroom 
and the Scholar” are now published in a cloth-bound 
volume for use in schoo's at sixpence net, or by post, 
eightpence. ; 

I continue to receive welcome letters from all parts of 
the country describing how much these “ Penny Books 
of the Masterpiece Library ” have helped teachers and 
those engaged in the education of the people. For 
instance, here is a letter I have received from a teacher 
in Dumbartonshire :— 

Dear Sir,—The following of your penny books are used in 
the Glasgow Church of Scotland Normal College and School 
in this place. Dryden’s Poems (out of which the students 
have to learn long passages by heart). Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage (from which the scholars in Standard IIL. have to 
learn a picce by heart). Tales and Wonders of Jesus (used 
in Standard IV.). Whittier’s Poems, Part II. (out of which 
a passage is learnt by heart by Standard V. scholars). 
Standards IIL, I1V., V., have cach more than a hundred 
children on roll; so your books will enter many homes. 
Several times I caught scholars in Standard V. reading your 
editions of “Old Brer Rabbit,” and “Eyes and No Eyes” 
when they ought to have been attending to their work. 

Here is another letter, which describes another use 
that is made of one of our “ Books for the Bairns ”:— 

In connection with Brunswick Wesleyan Church, Hull, 
we have Sunday evening services for young people, at which 
we have about two hundred and fifty present. We use your 
“Tales and Wonders of Jesus.” It struck me that it would 
interest the young people to get them to colour the illustra- 
tions, and I offered a dozen prizes for the best colourings, and 
gave them about a month iu which to do the work. I send 
you herewith one of the coloured books, which may possibly 
interest you. 
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LEARNING A LANGUAGE BY CORRESPONDENCE. 





HE progress of this excellent method of international 
exchange of correspondence between scholars of 
France and England continues to suffer from the 

. lack of English schoolboys and French schoolgirls who 

are willing to correspond with scholars of the same sex 

in France and England. At the present moment, more 

_ than one thousand French schoolboys are waiting 

anxiously to be provided with correspondents among 

English boys, and at the same time we have one hun- 

dred and seventy English schoolgirls who are. waiting 

for an equal number of French correspondents, The 
hopes which were entertained at first that it would be 
possible to establish correspondence between English 

‘ schoolgirls.and French schoolboys have failed, owing to 

the unconquerable reluctance of the French to permit 

their daughters to correspond with any creature of the 
other sex, excepting the man whom they are likely to 
marry. We English are much more free from prejudice, 
and for the most part are perfectly willing to correspond 
with either girls or boys, if we can get good correspon- 

dents. But they do things differently in France. I 

have, therefore, to hope that we may be able to secure 

more correspondents in the French language for our 

English girls, in Belgium or in Switzerland, and am 

taking steps to that end accordingly. In the meantime 

I can only express my regret, and apologise to those 

teachers and scholars who are left unprovided with 

. correspondents abroad. 

As for the thousand French schoolboys who are wait- 
ing for English correspondents, this difficulty I am sure 
would be speedily overcome if the French teachers in our 
secondary schools could but be induced to interest their 
pupils in the matter. Ten pupils each from one hundred 
secondary schools would speedily redress the balance, 
which is at present so heavily against our country. It may 
be regarded in a small way as a national reproach that there 
should be a thousand French boys studying English 
anxious to enter into correspondence with an equal num- 
ber of English studying French, and that those English 
boys are not forthcoming. Thousands upon thousands 
| of English boys are studying French, but what is to be 
feared is that the majority of those students do their 
French. as a task, without any wish to really enter into 
living relations with France or the French. 

The entries of boys this month have fallen short of 
those in the preceding month, but this may be explained 
probably by the fact that in the Easter holidays there ig 
little thought of French correspondence by English 
schoolboys. 

The experience that has been gained so far in working 
this scheme, leads me to print the following brief series 
| of notices to those concerned :— 

1. In every case it is indispensable that whenever the 

; name of the pupil does not indicate the sex, it should 

| be stated whether the applicant is a boy or girl. 

| 2. That in every case the age of the students should 

| be specifically mentioned. At present some teachers will 


send in a list of half-a-dozen names, describing them 
vaguely as ranging from fifteen to eighteen, but unless I 
know which one is fifteen and which eighteen, I may 
make awkward blunders in allocating them to French 
pupils who are merely divided into junior or senior classes. 
In all cases where the pupils who have already been 
paired are unable through illness or any other cause to 
answer their correspondents in France, it is much to be 
desired that the schoolmaster should, if possible, send a 
postcard intimating the cause of the correspondent’s 
silence. 

3. If by any mistake letters are received in this country 
from two correspondents in France, the second letter 
should be at once forwarded to me, unless the English 
student feels himself capable of carrying on correspon- 
dence simultaneously with two French friends. 

4. Let it be understood once for all that I cannot 
undertake to secure French correspondents of the 
opposite sex for either English schoolboys or French 
schoolgirls, All applications based on the assumption 
that this is possible must necessarily be ignored. 

5. Addresses merely “care of post-office” cannot be 
attended to. 

6. I have received applications for correspondence from 
readers in Newfoundland, Canada, and Massachusetts. I 
have sent the names on to France, and should they not 
receive letters, I should be glad if they would write 
again. 

7. Any suggestions for keeping up the interest of the 
correspondence that may occur to teachers or scholars 
will be welcome. 

The principal of a college in Alexandria renews his 
request for the names of ten boys over sixteen, and six 
under that age, who will correspond in English and 
Italian with sixteen boys of the Italian College there. 

So much for the correspondence between schoolgirls 
and schoolboys. The Practical Teacher, I am glad to 
see, reports that very decided progress has been made in 
the arrangements for bringing the plan into operation 
between teachers of the two countries. Two lists, con- 
taining two hundred names, have been forwarded to the 
publishers of the Revue Universitaire. Lists of the 
names of the teachers as paired for correspondence will 
be published in the pages of Le Volume. 

This brings me naturally to report on the proposal 
which was made in our last number for placing 
adults in correspondence with each other. The follow- 
ing is the first list of persons who sent in their names, 
together with the list of the subjects in which they 
are interested, and the objects upon which they wish to 
correspond with persons of similar tastes in France or 
in other countries for the purpose of extending their 
acquaintance and in improving their knowledge of the 
language. Readers of the Ruvizw or REVIEWS who are 
resident in France or in other countries from which 
correspondence is sought would confer a favour upon me 
if they would bring this list before the attention of their 
French friends who may be studying English. All 
communications must be addressed to Mr. W. T. Stead, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., and I will place 
them in communication with the persons indicated by 
the initials, whose names and addresses are registered at 
my office. 
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4 
ADULTS DESIRING TO CORRESPOND WITH FRENCH ADULTS. : 
Men. i 
OCCUPATION. AGE ABOUT. SUBJECT OF CORRESPONDENCE ¢ 
Sots da 2. BME Beer air cna Authors, such as Dickens, Hugo, etc., cycling, commerce. at 
2. 4 . 5. wimete 4 i oe tae ers. — Not a guod French scholar, but reads fairly well. 
3. Ae : al) Pe MF 6 ck EK Cre Oe Jesires to correspond with a French doctor on medical subjects 
em Aa Bee ee, nat ge og Te? s (Sian With lady or gentleman on literary subjects. 7 
5. P.S.C. Solicitor . . 2. 2 . «= Political and Social questions, with an educated Frenchman. 
35 I 6. 8. A. me : Electric Engineer, . . . 24 Electric engineering with Frenchman of same age preferred. 
na 7% tems’ vie. . — oc 8 Oo Moral questions ; literature and improvement in French. 
nay : eS = Se — ee ra Literary and topographical questions. 
nch 9% JR Civil Service . . . . . 22 Friendly correspondence with one in same position with view to persoua!l acquaintanve 
if I to persouai acquaintan-e, 
10. L.G oa a*% — Improvement in French, general subjects. 
ses, oS Se Clerk . 22 Improvement in French, general subjects 
een Ce a ee ° 22 Improvement in French, books, cycling, etc. 
13. J. ¥.B. Clerk 25 Railways, locomotives, commerce. 
» to uu. 3.M. . Clerk 22 Athletics, chess, travel. South African affairs and gold mines. 
be 15, H. P. Compositor. 22 Cycling, football. Not well up in French. Prefers lady correspondent 
d 16. D.N.R. . Bank Clerk 22 Improvement in French. Thinks a lady would be more putient. 
a & 7%, V iad ene AGG, -- - +e «© « — « « « Medical subjects. Social and moral questions. 
nt’s 1s. J. W or ~- . ee we ew om s)he) hl.) 6Sociai topics. Manufacture of cloth. 
MEN WISHING TO CORRESPOND WITH FRENCHMEN, GERMANS, OR SPANIARDS 
try : , 
ter 19. W. B. wishes to correspond in French or German on religious or general subjects. 
; 20. L. T. wishes to correspond in French and German on general subjects. 
ish 21. J. B. wishes to correspond in French and German on literary, philosophical, and political subjects. 
on- 22. §S. N. wishes to correspond with a German on social and literary questions. J 
23. R. S. wishes to correspond with a Spaniard and a Frenchman on literary, political, and social subjects. 
t 24. Van, a young Dutchman, desires to correspond on commercial subjects with Englishman learning Dutch. 
no 
the WOMEN DESIRING TO CORRESPOND WITH FRENCHWOMEN. 
ich i. BE Primary Teacher — Educational ideas and theories. 
ion a he Hospital Nurse _ Interested in all social questions, and will correspond with mate or fe:asle. 
See «is ee 2 _ — Improvement in language ; social and political questions. 
b 4, : 7 Teacher -- En mes —. Training of girls in cookery, bygiee, et»., et 
e 6& L.L. ae eae ae -— _ iveryday life. Religion. 
“a. Bede + 6 se _ — Literary and social subjects. 
mel %. > Ne er Sra? an ee be ‘ _ Literature, politics, home life. 
8 B. . . . «. » « Governess . _- Literature and general subjects. 
I 9. E.J.H Governess. . . . «2 = Education and literature, with a Parisienne preferred. 
10t ee er ee _ Ae te We Improvement in French and general subjects. 
Mas GOR oli! el ele ~~ Se enh ea Improvement in French and general subjects. 
ite 12 M.C... bo ee General subjects. 
13. Mrs. G. ‘- x — “see eg ee Literature and home life. 
( me ee ees _ ter Set ae ee te. Literature and general subjects. 
she 15; LR. . . . - +. Governessin Family. . . 22 Improvement in French aud general subjects, gardening. 
Ws era 6 sk. ee — gers Mutual improvement, musical. ; 
a eee es. 8 fs — Y ie ae eae Literature and general. 
his 
six In connection with this question of international cor- about a closer fellow-feeling between nations, and so prepare 
nd respondence, it is possible that it might lend itself to the way for International Arbitration to take the place of 
r the proposal to form an International Brotherhood, a = War 
prospectus of which has been forwarded to me by the 4. ae me a guidance of members, the following 
M ” ; 0 r 3 specs »j j a 
in secretary, Miss Bertha Skeat, of the County Girls’ School, °PP° a un or va a uly borne in mind :—(a.) To 
. F ¥ new students, on leir first ¢ val in ¢ iversity: (7 
on Llandovery, South Wales, which came to me backed up ‘i hcl eiiiaaled atlas me piegliac Senn. A) 
: (9) 1 students, studying ir ig ve 4 T 
n- by a strong letter of approval by the Bishop of Durham. et Te ee ee 
wt Miss Sk yA ’ ik aiideian See teachers, especially those residing in a foreign land; (d.) To 
“eh iss eat’s se leme seems somewhat ex ensive, uu young men or women in business abroad, by the sending of 
ill gladly print it here in the hope that it might form letters, journals or papers, or giving of introductions ; (e.) To 
at least a subject for correspondence between those who  hospitai nurses, by social invitations; (f.) To invalids, by 
correspond with each other for the sake of the language. visits, or sending letters and papers; (g.) To inexperience 
a, gulag papers; (g.) To inexperienced 
nS THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD. travellers, by giving information and addresses ; (h.) To literary 
W- s yersons £ »ducationalis y sending inte i 2 
, 1. That a League, called the International Brotherhood, be persons and edue ution uli ts, by 8¢ nding international notes of 
28, established new books or articles in their special line of work; (i) To 
e J . ‘ sstablish by thi 3an inte ion¢ inf i 
rd 2. That membership of this Brotherhood should be open to = blish by this means an international bureau of information. 
or persons of either sex and of any nation, at all ages of life. a. That on each New Year’s Day every member should, if 
rt: 3. That the objects of the Brotherhood should be the possible, send in to the Honorary Secretary a brief report: 
he following : (i.) That members should pledge themselves, at risk (a.) Of the special opportunities which he or she has found of 
re of personal inconvenience, to render any help in their power Carrying out the objects of the Brotherhood during the year; 
sh to any person in need of such help who crosses their path, (b.) Of the help that he or she would be glad to receive in 
18 without respect of nationality or other limitations. (The said special directions from other members of the Brotherhood; 
ir help shall be entirely exclusive of monetary aid, or of such (¢.) Of possibilities for the further extension of the work of the 
Jl aid as is rendered by already existing philanthropic societies.) Brotherhood in the future. 
d, (ii.) That all members of the Brotherhood, when residing tem- 6. That every one wishing to become a member cf the 
ce porarily or permanently in a foreign land, should pledge them- International Brotherhood shall forward his or her name, 
dy selves to uphold, as far as possible, by their personal example, ' with both temporary and permanent address, to the Honorary 
at their ideal of character. (iii.) That by using their personal Secretary, Bertha Skeat, County Girls’ School, Llandovery, 
influence in the above ways, members shall help to bring 8, Wales, England. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HELPERS AND THE HELPFUL. 
Last month I sent out a circular with a copy of the 


January Revizw to two thousand of the 


persons who 


have been named as the Most Helpful, and I have to 
acknowledge many friendly.and courteous communica- 
tions from those who have been included in the Directory 
of the Most Helpful. In a few cases, however, there 
seems to have been a slight misunderstanding, which I 
lose no time in putting right. 

The fundamental idea of the Helpers’ Association is 
that I should have one Helper in each constituency, 
whose first, and indeed only obligatory, duty is to return 
the names of the twelve persons under twelve different 
headings whom he has reason to believe would be the 
Most Helpful in his constituency. But some of the Most 
Helpful ones to whom the intimation of their nomination 
has been sent appear to have believed that I was appeal- 
ing to them to undertake the function of Helper, and 
they have applied for the forms to fill in. This, how- 
ever, is a misconception. None of the Most Helpful 
persons who received notification that they were in the 
Directory were asked to serve as Helpers, because 
their names would not have been given to me if I 
had not already had a Helper in their constituency. 
Should any of them, however, wish, for their own infor- 
mation or guidance, to fill in any of the forms, I should 
be extremely glad to supply copies of the forms on 
application. But although welcoming the assistance of 
any person among the Most Helpful or otherwise, for 
this year at least I must stick to the principle of one 
Helper in each constituency. I shall be glad to receive 
applications from persons in constituencies which are 
not yet provided with Helpers. In the course of last 
month I have received applications and appointed 
Helpers in several constituencies. But still there are 
very many contituencies still unrepresented. Of these I 





append the following list :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Anglesey 
Ashton-under- Lyne 
Barrow-in-Furness 

_ Bedfordshire (North) 
Berks (Abingdor) 


Essex (Romford, Epping, 
Saffrov Walden, Har- 
wich, South-Eastern) 

Flint 

Glamorgan (South) 


Birmingham (Edgbaston, Gloucester (Cirencester, 


Central, North, East, 
Bordesley, South) 
Bucks ——) 
Bury (Lane, ) 
Cambridge (Chesterton, 
Newmarket) 
Cardigan 
Carl 


Carvarvon District 

Chester (Kddisbury, Mac- 
clesfield, Northwich, 
Hyde, Altrincham, 
Wirral) 

Christchurch 

Cornwall (Bodmin) 

Cumberland (Eskdale, 
igremont, Cocker- 


mouth) 
Denbigh (Eastern, West- 


ern ) 

Derby (High Peak, 
North-Eastern, Ilkes- 
ton, Southern) 

Devon (Tiverton, South 
Molton, Ashburton) 

Dewsbu' 

Dorset (Northern, East- 

Western) 


Durham (Jarrow, Ber- 

nard Castle, North- 
West, Mid, South- 
East) 


Forest of Dean) 
Grantham 
Gravesend 
Hants (Basingstoke, 
Petersfield, Fareham) 


Hertford (Hitchin, St. 
Albans, Watford) 

Huntingdon (Hunting- 
dou, Ramsey 

Kent (Medway, Faver- 
sham, St. Augustine’s) 

Kidderminster 

King’s Lynn 

Lancaster, North (Lous- 
dale, Blackpool) 

Lancaster, 
(Clitheroe, Accrington) 

Lancaster, South-East 
(Westhoughton, Gor- 
ton 


Lancaster, South-West 


Maidstone 

Middlesborough 

Middlesex (Enfield, Tot- 
tenham, Hornsey, Har- 
row) 

Monmouth (Northern) 

Montgomeryshire 

Montgomery, etc. 

Norfolk (North, 
South 

Northampton (Northern, 
Mid,.Southern ) 

Northumberland (Tyne- 
side, Berwick) 

Norwich 

Nottingham (Bassetlaw, 
Rushcliffe) 

Oxford (Banbury, Wood- 
stock, Henley) 

Pembrokeshire 

Penryn and Falmouth 

Pontefract 

Preston 

Rutland 
St. Helen’s 
Salford (North-West) 


Mid, 


North-East Shrewsbury 


Shropshire ( Newport) 

Somerset (Northern, 
Wells, Frome) 

Staffordshire (Burton, 
Western) 


(Ormskirk, Ince, Leigh) Stafford 


Leeds. (East, West, 
South) 

Leicester (Melton, Bos- 
worth, Harborough ) 
Lincoln (North Lindsey, 
South Lindsey, North 
Kesteven, South Kes- 
teven, Holland, Lough) 


Stalybridge 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

Suffolk (Lowestoft, Stow- 
market, Woodbridge) 

Surrey (Kingston) 

Sussex (Horsham, East 
Grinstead, Lewes, Kye, 
Chichester) 


ENGLAND AND WaLes—continued. 


Swansea (District) Wilts(Cricklade, Deyizes, ley, Normanton, Colne 
Taunton Wilton) alley, Holmfirth, 
‘Tower Hamlets Windsor Hallamshire, Rother- 
Warrington Worcestershire (Droit- ham, Otley, Barkston 
Warwick (Tamworth, wich) Ash, Doncaster, Ripon) 
Nuneaton, Rugby) Worcester York, North Riding 
Warwick and Leaming- York, West Riding (Whitby, Richmond) 
ton (Skipton, Keighley, York, East Riding (Buck- 
Whitehaven Shipley, Elland, Mor- rose, Howdenshire) 
SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire (West) Greenock Renfrew (Eastern, West- 
Ayr (North, South) Juverness-shire ern) 
Caithness Kilmarnock, etc. St. Andrews, etc. 
Clackmannan and Kin- Kincardine Stirlingshire 
ross Kirkcaldy, etc. Stirling, etc. 
Dumbarton Lanark (Partick, North- Sutherlandshire 
Dumfriesshire West, Mid, South) Wick, etc. 
Elgin and Nairn Linlithgow Wigton 
Forfar Paisley 
IRELAND. 
Antrim (East, South) Galway County (Conne- Louth (North, South) 
Armagh (North, Mil, mara, East) Mayo (Kast, South) 
South) Galway Monaghan (North, 
Carlow Kerry (West, South) South) 
Cavan (West) Kildare (North, South) Newry 
Clare (East, West) Kilkenny County Queen’s County (Ossory) 
Cork city (North, South) toscommon (North, 
Cork County (North, Kilkenny South) 
Mid, East, South, King’s County (Birr, ‘Tipperary (South, East) 
South-East) Tullamvre) Tyrone (Mid, East, 
Donegal (West, East) Limerick, County (East) South) 
Down (South, Kast, Limerick Waterford (West, East) 
West Londonderry, County Westmeath (North, 
Dublin County (North) (North) South) 
Fermanagh (North, Londonderry Wexford (North) 
South) Longford (North, South) Wicklow (East) 


I have no special service to ask from the Home 
Helpers this month. I have received many applications 
for appointments as Helpers from friends who live out- 
side the United Kingdom. The most of them are 
within the English-speaking world, and it is obvious 
that the Forms A and B do not apply to the very 
dissimilar social conditions which prevai! in Greater 
Britain. I would, however, substitute for the duty and 
obligation of filling in Form A, the writing of one letter 
in the twelve months, reporting generally upon the 
state of things in their district regarded from the point 
of view of the editor of the Review or Reviews. It may 
facilitate the writing of this letter if I mention two or 
three general heads under which the information could 
be returned. First, upon the general state of public 
opinion in relation to the unity of the English-speaking 
race. Under this head I should be glad to have the 
name and address of the person who would be most 
helpful when any service might be required for the 
cause of that race unity, and also the name and address 
of the newspaper to whom communications had best be 
addressed on the subject. Secondly, what is being done 
towards the promotion of a taste for reading and general 
improvement of the intelligence of the people. Under 
this head I should be glad to have any suggestions that 
might occur to our Helpers as to the promotion of the 
circulation of the Review oF Reviews or the “ Master- 
piece Library” in their respective districts, Thirdly, I 
should also be glad to have information as to the names 
and addresses of persons or societies to whom it would 
be best to direct travellers or readers of the REVIEW or 
Reviews who might be settling in that district of Greater 
Britain. There may be some difficulty about this, but 
on the other hand there are probably some who would 
be very glad to extend friendly greeting to readers of the 
Review who might visit their district. Of course, there 
is no intention of publishing the information so attained, 
but of supplying it to readers who might apply for it it 
circumstances should lead them to leave the United 
Kingdom. 
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LIST OF JHE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Historical Review.—“0 Quarterly.) Macmillan. 1 dollar. 
pri 

Political Science and History. John W. Burgess. 

Marsiglio of Padua and William of Ockam. James Sullivan. 

Diplomatic Missions to the Court of China; the Kotow Question. 

The Authorship of the Federalist. Edward G. Bourne. 
presentation in the Natioual Congress from the Seceding States. 

Frederick W. Moore. 


American Journal of Psychology.—(Quarterly). 
50 cents. April. 


A Study in Apperception. Walter B. Pillsbury. 
Comparative Observations on the Involuntary Movements of Adults and 


Continue. 


Triibner. 1 dol. 


Children. M. A. Tucker. 
A Study of Certain Methods of distracting the Attention. F. E. Moyer. 
Antiquary.—Elliot Stock. 6d. May. 


An Aberdeenshire Mound-Dwellivg. Illustrated. David Mac-Ritchie. 


Archers and Archery. Florence Peacock. 


Dog-Whipping. Illustrated. H. J. Feasey. 
Mistress Jane Seymour. Eleanor F. Cobby. 
The Ugthorpe Chalices. Illustrated. ‘T. M. Fallow. 


Architectural Review.—Effingham House, Arundel Street. 61. April. 


The Work of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Continued. Illustrated. 


William E. Nesfield, 1835-1888. Illustrated. J. M, Bryden. 
Byzantine Art. Continued. Illustrated. Robert W. Schultz. 
Design in Drawings. With Plans and Illustrations. Beresford Pite. 


April. 
Illustrated. 


Architecture.—Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand. 1s. 

The Styles of Architecture in France, from the Renaissance. 
Arthur Vye-Parminter and Charles Saunier. 

Canterbury Cathedral. Continued. 

Cernwall, Prehistoric and Present. Illustrated. Charles G. Harper. 

Old English Gate-Houses. Continued. Lllustrated. G. C. Christie. 

Arena,—Arena Publishing Co., Boston. 25 cents. April 

The Problem of Municipal Reform. H. S. Pingree. 

The Doorways of Reforms. Eltweed Pomeroy. 

Italian Immigrants in Boston. Frederick A. Bushée. 

The Priesthood of Art. Stinson Jarvis. 

The Catholic Question in Canada: a Struggle for Freedom. 
Brown. 

The Index Expurgatorius in Quebec. Geo. Stewart. 

Lincoln and the Matson Negroes. Jesse W. Weik. 

Co-education in Secondary Schools and Colleges. May W. Sewall. 

The Scripture-Errancy Conflict. Benjamin F. Burnham. 

The Past and the Future of the American — Dr. D. W. Culp. 

‘Claims of Spiritualism upon Christianity. Rev. T. E. Allen. 

Development of Naturalisation Laws. Clifford S. Walton. 

The Man in History, John C. Ridpath. 

The Urgent Need of Our Pacific Coast States. Edward Berwick 


Argosy.—R. Bentley. 1s. May. 


Middle Age ; the Golden . Pauline W. Roose 

The Valley of the Rhone. Illustrated. Charles W. Wood. 
Artist.—Constable and Co. 6d. April. 

Jules Chéret. Illustrated. Roger Marc. 

G. F, Watts; Mythic Art. M. de la Sizeranne. 

North London Art School. Illustrated. 

The, Year’s Art in Scotland. Illustrated. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gay and Bird. 1s. 

A Remote New England Village. Philip Morgan. 

A Farming New England Town. Alvan F. Sanborn. 
Real Utopias in the Arid West of America. William E. Smythe. 
Nansen’s Heroic Journey. Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Art in the Public Schools, Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman. 

My Sixty Days in Greece. B. L. Gildersleeve. 

The Deathless Diary. Agnes Repplier. 
Cheerful Yesterdays. Continued. Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Notes of a Trip to Izumo, Japan. Lafcadio Hearn. 


Author.—Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 64. 


«* Stories Wanted.” 
The Subjunctive Mood ; Its Present Day Use. Symposium. 


Badminton Magazine.—Longmans. 1s. May. 
Three Rounus with a Bison. Illustrate’. Capt. the Hon. Everard Baring. 
Soldier Cricket. Illustrated. Captain Philip C. W. Trevor. 
Diana Gastronomica, Illustrated. Guy C. Rothery. 
Blue-Rock Shooting from a Boat. Illustrated. A. M. Sutherland Graeme. 
‘Chinese Games and Sports. Illustrated. KE. H. Parker. 
Cycling in Traffic. Illustrated. Margaret Orde. 
University-Rowing Fifty Years Ago. Illustrated. Rev. W. K. 
Driving at the Cape. Illustrated. Capt. M. F. Rimington. 
Inter-’ Varsity Athletics. Lllustrated. W. Beach ‘Thomas. 


F. Clement 


May. 


April. 


R. Bedford. 


H. Wilson. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—W aterlow and Sons, 1s. 6d. 
The Nationa! Debt. 

The Bank of England. Tlustrated. Continued. 

Is a Cheque, When Posted, Payment ? 

The London Bank of Australia, Limited. 


Bibliotheca Sacra,—(Quarterly.) Kegan Paul. 

The Paradoxes of Science. G. F. Wright. 

Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy of Religion. Edwin S. Carr. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam.” ‘Theodore W. Hunt. 

The Cosmogony of Genesis and Its Reconcilers. Henry Morton. 

No National Stability without Morality. Charles W. Super. 

Is the Recognition of the Church Year by All Christiaus desirable? R. De 
Witt Mallary 

The Idea! of ( aoe h Music. Edward Dickinson. 

The Tell-el-Amarna Letters. Joln M. P. Metcalf. 

Christianity and Social Problems. Z. Swift Holbrook. 

The Housing Question aud Scientific Reform. William Caldwell. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Blackwood. 2s. 6d. - May. 
The Queen’s Reign; ’Tis Sixty Years Since. 
‘The Queen’s Own Guides Corps in India. 
Karly Victorian Fiction. 
The Prisons of Siberia; on the March. Concluded. 
An Old Salmon-Poaching Story. Gilfrid W. Hartley. 
The Newspaper Press; Half a Century’s Survey. Frederick Greenwood. 
Mr. Jowett and Oxford Liberalism. 
The Parliamentary Session ; ‘‘ the Senate and the Field.” 


Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6d. 
Development of the German Cotton Industry. 
New German Emigration Bill. 
Trade and Industry of Pondicherry and Karikal. 
Competition with British Trade in Italy. 
Nicaraguan Ports and the Nicaragua Canal. 

Bookman.—Hodder and Stoughton. 61. 

Edwin Pugh. With Portrait. 
Prof. Henry Drummond. With Portrait. 
Austin Dobson. Arthur Symons. 


Bookman,—(America.) Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 


May. 


75 cents. April. 


J. Y. Simpson. 


April 15. 


April. 
Prof. Alex. Macalister 


20 cents. 


April. 
xeorg Brandes. With Portrait. William M. Payne. 
President Cleveland. Harry T. Peck. 
Theresa Macri, ‘‘the Maid of Athens,” and Gabrielle d’Estrées ; 
of Two Famous Farewell Songs. Esther Singleton. 
Borderland.—(Quarterly.); Horace Marshall. 2s. 6d. 
A Message from ‘‘ Julia ;” the Open Door to the Open Secret. 
Professor W. Crookes. Illustrated. 
Professor Crookes’s Inaugural Address to the Psychical Research Society. 
Sardou’s ‘“‘ Spiritisme.” Illustrated. 
The Land of Fatry. Miss X. 
Wonders of Mr. Jacob and Prof. Jhingan. 
The Immortality of the Soul from the Standpoint of Critical Philosophy. 
Illustrated. Polyopo. 


Bye-Gones,—(Quarterly.) Elliot Stock. 
The late A. P. Heywood-Lonsdale. 
Domestic and Decorative Artin Wales. T. E. Ellis. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ontario Publishing Co., Toronto. 
April. 


the Subjects 


April. 


5s. perannum. April. 


25 cents. 
Social Amelioration and the Univ rent 5 Settlement. S. J. McLein. 
Rudyard Kipling. David C. Murray. 

Dr. Nansen. Illustrated. Fritz Hope. 

Kaster in Paris. Illustrated. Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

A Mountain Picnic in British Columbia. Herbert H. Gowen. 
Alexander McLachlan. Donald McCaig. 

‘The Militia Medical Service. W. Tobiu. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine,—Cassell. 61. 
Diniug Cars; Wheeled Hotels. Illustrate. F. M. Holmes. 
Curiosities at Wiudsor Castle. E. Clarke. 
Mr. Hiram 8. Maxim. Illustrated. Frank Banfield. 
In a Debtors’ Prison. [lustrated. 
The Court of France. Lllustrated. Mary S. Warren. 
The Armenian at Home. Illustrated. G. B. Burgin. 


Cassier’s Magazine,—33, Bedford Street, Strand. 1s. 
Electric Traction in City Streets. Illustrated. Nelson W. Perry. 
Shipbuilding in Great Britain. Illustrated. Robert MacIntyre. 
An Artificial Ice Skating Rink. Illustrated. George Hill. 
George Wallace Melville. Illustrated. Wm. L. Cathcart. 

A Ten-Ton Pneumatic Travelling Crane. Illustrated. W. G. Starkweather. 
Commerce on the Great American Lakes. Illustrated. John Birkinbine. 
The Ideal Engine Lathe. Illustrated. W. D. Forbes. 


May. 


April. 
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Catholic World.—Catholic Publishing Co., Liverpool. 1s. April. 
The Catholic Charities of England. Alice W: Winthrop. 
The Happy Valley in the Austrian Tyrol. Lllustrated. Mary E. Blake. 
Hebrew ; a Forgotten Literature. Leopold Katscher. 
Light on La Salle’s Connection with the Jesuits. Illustrated. Joseph W. 
Wilstach. 
Juvenile Offenders. Rev. Francis W. Howard. 


Century Magazine.—Macmillan. 1s. 4d. May. 

The Residence of Prof. Charles 8. Sargent, Brookline ; a Suburban Country 

Place. Illustrated. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
Bicycling through the Dolomites. Lllustratel. George E. Waring, Jun. 
Scientific Kite-Flying. Illustrated. J. B. Millet. 
Experiments with Kites. Illustrated. Lieut. Hugh D. Wise. 
Photographing from Kites. Illustrated. William A. Eddy. 
Tennessee and Its Centennial. Illustrated. Marks. W. Handly. 
Campaigning with General Grant. Illustrated. Horace Porter. 
The Withdrawal of the French from Mexico. Lieut.-Gen. J. M. Schofield. 
The Royal Family of Greece. Benj. J. Wheeler. 
Crete, the Island of Discord. Illustrated. Demetrius Kalopothakes. 


Chambers’s Journa!].—47, Paternoster Row. 7d. May. 
Elementary Education in Scotland. 
Natural History asa Vocation. Sir Wm, H. Flower. 
A Cocoanut Plantation in Mosquito. Rowland W. Cater. 
Sicily ; Ina Sunny Island. Alan Walters, 
Martial Law in the Philippines. 
King Christian IX. of Denmark. 
Edward Gibbén; the Evolution of an Historian. 
Musical Wit and Humour. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 


Chautauquan.—Kegan Paul. 10s. 10d. per ann. April. 
Paris the Magnificent. Illustrated. H. H. Ragan. 
The Three Carnots. Prof. D. C. Munro. 
The Commercial Geography of Europe. Continued. Cyrus C. Adams. 
Mirabeau before the Revolution. Prof. A. M. Wheeler. 
The Causes of Increased Juvenile Criminality in France. Alfred Fouillée. 
Turkey : the Storm Centre of Europe. Illustrated. Rey. Dr. W. H. Withrow. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square. 6d. May. 
German Protestantism and Heathen Missions in the Nineteenth Century. 
Troubles in Persia. Rev. C. H. Stileman. 
Itineration in Lyallpur, Puvjaub. Rev. Dr. Weitbricht. 
Hang-Chow Medical Mission. Dr. D. Duncan Main. 


Church Quarterly Review.—Spottiswoole. 6s. ~ April. 
Christian Monarchy. 
Rev. Dom J. Chapman and Rev. Luke Rivington; Two Roman Con- 
troversialists. 
The Christian Doctrine of Immortality. 
F, B. Jevons’s ‘‘ Introduction to the History of Religion.” 
The Church in South Africa. 
Lord Blachford’s Letters. 
The True History of the Edwardine Ordinal. 
Henry C. Lea’s ‘‘ History of Auricular Confession.” 
Reformed Judaism. 
Rich and Poor. 
Dr. E. C. 8. Gibson’s ‘‘ Thirty-Nine Articles.” 
The Education Bill. 


Classical Review.—David Nutt. 1s. 6d. April. 
Critical Notes on the Minor Works of Xenophon VI. and VII. H. Richards. 
Notes on Greek Grammar. M. W. Humphreys. 
Contested Etymologies. E. W. Fay. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. May. 
Christ is All; Chapters,on the Epistle to the Colossians. Rev. Dr. H. C. G. 


Moule, 
Johannes Tavler, the Mediwval Mystic. Continued. 


Contemporary Review.—Isbister. 2s. 6d. May. 
The Concert of Europe. ¥/ 
The Sultan and the Powers. 
Our Naval Demonstration. W. Laird Clowes. 
The Pope and the Archbishops and the Anglican Orders. Principal Rainy. 
Brahms and the Classical Tradition. W.H. Hadow. 
The Obverse Side of Aristophanes, R. E. S. Hart. 
Was Fenianism ever Formidable? William O’Brien. 
The Devil in Modern Occultism. F. Legge. 
Russia as It is. W. Durban. 
The damorey, Be the Coptic Church. ‘ A Coptic Layman.” 
The Finaucial Relations between Ireland and Great Britain. IL. H. Courtney. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smith, Elder and Co. 1s. May. 
Napoleon on England and the English: an Anniversary Study. Lew Rosen. 
sex T. Fulham; the Boarding-officer of the Alabama. Percy Cross 

Standing. 
The Queen against Courvoisier ; a Famous Trial. J. B, Atlay. 
Early Days in Westralia. Major-General Sir Edmund Du Cane. 
Ghosts and Right Reason. Andrew Lang. 
Some Incidents ofthe Sperm Whale Fishery. Frank T. Bullen. 
General Baron Pouget ; a Colonel of the Grand Army. A. J. Butler. 
The Mysteries of Money Articles. Hartley Withers. 
Pages from a Private Diary. Continued. 


Cosmopolis,—T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. May. 


Literary Recollections. Continued. Prof. F. Max Miiller. 
Letters of John Stuart Mill to Gustave d’Hichthal. Continued. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Bull-Fighting and Bull-Fighters. Joseph Pennell, 

Walther von der Vogelweide. Karl Blind. 

Unpublished Letters by Ivan Tourguéneff. Continued. 

Anarchism in Art. Eugéne Mtintz. 

Friedrich Nietzsche in Some Unpublished Letters. Henri Lichtenberger. 
Insurrection in the Philippines. Edmond Plauchut. 

Turkish Reform and the Danger of a Universal War. H. Vambéry. 
Friedrich Mitterwurzer, Eleonora Duse, and Berlin. Paul Schlenther. 
International Bibliography. O. Hartwig. 

Adolph Thiers, Historian. M. Philippson. 

Cosmopolitan,—5, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 74d. April. 
Modern Greece. Illustrated. Charles E. Lloyd. 
tas XY. of France and His Family ; a Royal Family. Illustrate’. Hleanor 

uewis. 
American College Fraternities. Illustrated. P. F. Piper. 
Delaware’s Abolition of the Whipping-Post. Illustrated. Bianca A. Miller. 
An Arab Féte at Biskra. Gertrude B. Tredick. 
Women Speakers in England. Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
Modern College Education in America. John B. Walker. 

Critical Review.—(Quarterly.) Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. 64. April. 
Dr. Pfleiderer’s Geschichte de Religionsphilosophie. Prof. A. M. Fairbairn. 
John Merz’s History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Prof: 

Alex. Macalister. 
Frank B. Jevons’s Introduction to the History of Religion. Prof, James 
Iverach. 
Rev. J. J. Lias’s Book “The Nicene Creel.” Rev. J. B. Heard. 
Prof. Dorner’s “ Das Menschliche Handeln.” Principal D W. Simon. 
Dial.—315, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 10 cents. April 1. 
The Proposed Tax on Civilisation. 
Results and Prospects of University Extension. Charles Zeublin. 
April 16. 
The Decay of American Journalism. 
Dome.—(Quarterly.) 26, Paternoster Square. 1s. April. 
“*The City Gate”; a Pencil Drawing by H. W. Brewer. 
Three Engravings of the Karly Renaissance. Illustrated. Laurence Binyon. 
Sandro Botticelli. Lllustrated. Gleeson White. 
Bi 3 yy Amoroso,” Pianoforte Solo; and “0 Candido Cuor,” Song, by 
evi. 
Dublin Review.—(Quarterly.) Burns and Oates. 6s. April. 
How Our Fathers were taught in Catholic Days. Very Rev. Dom F, A. 
Gasquet. 
The Berkshire White Horse. J. L. Powell. 
The Metaphysical Basis of Protestantism. M.M. Mallock. 
The Gunpowder Plot. Rev. Dom Bede Camm. 
“Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle.” Miss Elsa d’Esterre-Keeling. 
What will be the Creed of the Future? ** Viator.” 
Alleluia’s Story. Rev. T. J. O’Mahony. 
Personal Reminiscences touching Christian Missionaries in China, Korea, 
Burma, etc. E. H. Parker. 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart in Medieval England. Rey. Gilbert Dolan. 
The Twenty-Five Years of Peter. Rev. Fr. Bacchus, 
Economic Review.—(Quarterly.) Rivington, 35. April. 
Agricultural Norway. KR. Hedge Wallace. 
The Municipal Charities of Oxford. Rev. W. A. Spooner. 
Why are Betting and Gambling wrong? Rev. Arthur 'T. Barnett. 
What are the Interests of Shareholders? Helen A. Dallas. 
Moral Limitations of State Interference. Continued.’ E. F. B. Vell. 
The Agricultural Labourer; a Reply. John C. Medd. 
Russell’s ‘‘German Social Democracy.” Siduey Ball, 


Edinburgh Review.—(Quarterly.) Eyre ani Spottiswoode. 6s. April. 
Edward Gibbon ; a Great Historian. 
Novels of the Italian Renaissance. 
The Exodus of Pictures from England. 
Old Eton and Modern Public Schools. 
The Crisis in American Affairs. 
Professor Jowett. 
The Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. 
Corsica; Un Royaume Anglo-Corse. 
Painters behind the Scenes, 
National Defence. 
Educational Review.—(London.) 157, Strand. 641. May. 
The late Miss Shirreff. With Portrait. 
The Use and Abuse of Adjectives. 
Grave Charges agaiust the Private Schools’ Association. 


Educational Review.—(America.) a Holt and Co., New York. 


Is. 8d. April. 
State Universities of the Middle, West of the United States. Illustrated. 
Andrew S. Draper. 
Art and Literature in the Schools. William T. Harris. 
Correlation of Educational Forces in the Community. Samuel T. Dutton. 
Arithmetic in Rural and Village Schools. David E. Smith, 
Psychological Aspect of the School Curriculum. John Dewey. 
College Horours. Lucy M. Salmon. 
The New French Universities. Gabriel Compayré. 

Engineering Magazine.—G. Tucker, Salisbury Court. 1s. April. 
Significance of the Expanding American Export Trade. Thomas A. Eddy. 
The Insurance, Endowment and Pension System of Dolgeville, New York, 

Henry Roland. 
Foundation Construction for Tall Buildings. Illustrated. Charles Sooysmith. 
American and British Blast-Furnace Practice. J. S. Jeans. 
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XUM 


» Madame Bartet. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND 


Epoch-Making Events in Electricity. G. H. Stockbridge. 

Mistakes and Improvements in Railroad Construction. 
George H. Paine. 

Modern Logging in the North-western States of America. 

The Cure for Corrosion and Scale from Boiler Waters. 


With Diagrams. 


Edward K. Bishop. 
Continued. A, A. 


Cary. 

The Growing Efficiency of Modern Mining Machinery. Illustrated. Cyrus 
Robinson. 

Street-Cleaning in Paris and Berlin. 


English Historical Review.—(Quarterly.) 

Fustel de Coulanges as an Historian. Edward Jenks. 

The Authorship of the ‘* Book of Husbandry” and the “ Book of Surveying.” 
tev. Reginald H. C. Fitzherbert. 

New Lights on the Divorce of Henry VIII. 

James Macpherson and the Nairne Papers. 
Parnell. 

The Earliest Fines. 


Robert Grimshaw. 


Longmans. 5s. April. 


Continued. James Gairdner. 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Arthur 


J. H, Round. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Strand. 6d. May. 
Percy B. Shelley’s Italian Villa, Casa Magni and Its Neighbourhood. Illus- 
trated. E. A. Reynolds-Ball. 
Pictures from the Life of Lord Nelson. Lllustrated. Clark*Russell, 
Crime in Cathay. Illustrated. Professor Douglas. 
The Spanish Embassy in London. Illustrated. John F. Fraser. 
Curious Wills of Curious People. Charles G. Cutler. 
How I drove a Hansom. Illustrated. © A Girl.” 
At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lllustrated. James Milne. 
Englishwoman.—Simpkiv, Marshall. 6d. April. 
Old-Fashioned Story Books for Children. 
A Holiday in the Island of Sark. Illustrated. E. Gallienne-Robin. 
Juliette Nesville; Interview. Illustrated. Baroness von Zedlitz. 
Worcestershire Salt-Cellars. Illustrated. Silverpen. 
Englishwoman’s Review.—(Quarterly). 22, Berners Street, Oxford 
’ Street. 1s. April 15. 
The Growth of Women’s Suffrage in the United States. 
Married Women’s Property Act in Anglo-Norman Law. 
Women’s Progress in Austria-Hungary. 
Etude.—T. Presser, Philadelphia. 1 dol. 50 cents. per ann. April. 


Hints on Piano-Vlaying. Alexander McArthur. 
Arabesque for Piano, by G. K. Karganoff, and other Music. 


Expositor.—Hoedder and Stoughton. 1s. May. 

Authenticity of the Epistle of St. James defended against Harnack and Spitta. 
Rev. J. B. Mayor. 
‘©The Wrath of the Lamb.” 

The Original Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclesiasticus. 

The Syro-Pheenician Woman. Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale. 

On the Knowledge of a Future State possessed by the Ancient Hebrews. Prof. 
A. Roberts. 

Professor Drummond’s Religious Teaching. 


(Revelation vi. 16.) Rev. G. Matheson. 
Prof. Th. Néldeke. 


Rev. D. M. Ross. 
Expository Times.—Simpkin, Marshall. 6d. May. 
John William Burgon. Rey. H. W. Yule. 

The Return of the Jews under Cyrus. Prof. A. van Hoonacker. 


Fortnightly Review.—Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d. 
A Study in Turkish Reform. ‘* A Turkish Patriot.” 
Unpublished Letters from Jobn Stuart Mill to Prof. Nichol. 
The Twentieth Italian Parliament. Ouida. 
Prof. William Wallace. J. H. Muirhead. 
** Epic and Romance.” John Oliver Hobbes. 
The Island of Sakhalin. Harry de Windt. 
Degrees for Women. J. R. Tanner. 
The Wrong Way with the Navy. William Laird Clowes. 
The Idea of Comedy and Pinero’s New Play. W. L. Courtney, 
Russia on the Bosphorus. Captain Gambier. 
Yetta Blaze de Bury. 
The Case against Greece. ‘‘ Diplomaticus.” 
Crete and the Cretans. K. J. Dillon. 


May. 


Prof. W. Knight. 


Forum.,—24, Bedford Street, Strand. 1s. 6:1. 
Has the Senate Degenerated? Senator George F. Hoar. 
Retrenchment, or Ruin? J. Sterling Morton. 
The United States and Cuba. Henri Rochefort. 
The Futility of the Spelling Grind. Dr. J. M. Rice. 
Stecess of Woman’s Enfranchisement in New Zealand. Hugh H, Lusk. 
Some Opened Tombs and Their Occupants. Deun Farrar. 
The Fur Seal as an Animal. David S. Jordan and George A. Clark. 
Arbitration the Only Solution of the Financial Problem. Allen R. Foote. 
Ralph W. Emerson and Henry Thoreau. fF. B. Sanborn. 
Shall Nevada be Deprived of Her Statehood? William E. Smythe. 
The Dramatic Critic; His Work and Influence. E. A. Dithmar. 
The Imperialization of Germany. Professor Thomas Davidson. 


Frank Lesiie’s Popular Monthly .—42, Bond Street, New York. 
25 cents. May. 

Illustrated. Frederick A. Ober. 

Some American Castles. Illustrated. John P. Ritter. 

The University of Minnesota. Illustrated. John C. Sweet. 

In Constantinople Streets. Illustrated. Emma P. Telford. 

Japan’s Three Invasions of Corea. Illustrated. Teiichi Yamagata. 

Cabs and Cabmen of London. Illustrated, 


April. 


Fair Maids of Morocco. 
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Genealogical Magazine.—Elliot Stock. 1s. May. 

The Surrender of the Isle of Wight. J. H. Round. 

William Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation, or “The 
Mayflower.” J. L. Otter. 

The Sobieski Stuarts. Henry Jenner. 

Shakespeare’s Family. Mrs. C. Carmichael Stopes. 

A Devonshire Manuscript on Heraldry. Illustrate |. 

Nelson and His Enchantress, 


‘Gentleman’s Magazine, —Chatto and Windus. 1s. 
rhe Making of the Map of burope. Rev. Wray W. Hunt. 
More Diabvlical Folk-Lore relating to Different Localities. R. Bruce Boswell. 
Woman Insurgent; a Parisian Séance. A. Ma 
St. Mary Redcliffe. Elizabeth Hodges. 

Out with the Old Pilgrims. W. Connor Sydney. 
Men on a New South Wales Station. Hugh Henry. 
Venus and Adonis. Thomas H. B. Graham. ; 


Geographical Journal.—1, Savile Row. 28. Apri 
rhe First Crossing of Spitzbergen. With Maps and [llustrati Sir W. 
Martin Conway 
I'wo Years’ Travel in Uganda, Unyoro, and on the Upper Nile 
and [llustrations. C. F.S. Vandeleur. 
The Southern Borderlands of Afghanistan. 
Captain A. H. McMahon. 
rhe Perro-Baluch Boundary. 
Ihe River Oder. 


Geological Magazine.—Dulau. 1s. 61. April. 
Acanthonautilus Bispinosus, from the Carboniferous of Irelaud 
A. Foord. 
On the Erratic Boulders in the Drift of Eastern England. Conciuded. Sir 
H. H. Howorth. 
On the Subdivisious of ihe Carboniferous Series in Great Britain. Dr 


Hind. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. 6d, May 
Girls and Their Pocket-Money. 
Cactuses. Illustrated. 
I'he Girls of Greece. 
Girls at Work. 


Log of the 


James Dallas 


With Map and I 


Colonel T. H. Holdich 


ustrated. 


Wheeltou 


Mrs. 1. F. Mayo. 


Good Words.—TIsbister. 64. May. 


Some Recollections of 1870. Dean G. |). Boyle. 

‘The London Corn Exchange. Illustrated. W.C. Mackenzie. 

Force. Emma M. Caillard. 

George Borrow and East Anglia. 

Ihe Lighthouses of the Far North. 
tobertson. 

Some Old Gnide-Books. Mrs. E. 'T. Cook. 

On Sideboards. Illustrated. Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 


Illustrated. William A. Dutt. 


With Map and Illustrations. Edward H, 


rhe Crowning of Early English Kings. Illustrated. Dean A. I. Purey- 
Cust. 
Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. 63. May 
John Ruskin and Thomas Carlyle; Celebrities of the Victorian Era. With 
Portraits. 
A Tour in the East. Illustrated. The Editor. 
Interviews with Anthony Hope and Artbar Morrison. With Portraits. R. 


Blathwayt. 


Education: Achievements of the Victorian Era. Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley 


Harper’s Magazine,—45, Albemarle Street. 1s. May 

Cross-Country Riding. Illustrated. Caspar Whitney. 

A Few Native Orchids and Their Insect Sponsors. Illustrated. 
Gibson. 

The White Man’s Black Manin Africa. 

I'wo Undescribei Portraits of Shakespeare. Illustrated. John Corbin. 

Geological Progress of the Century. Illustrated. Dr. Henry S. Williams. 

English Country-House. Life. George W. Smalley. 

The Hundred Years’ Political Campaign in America. 


Wiliam H, 


Illustrated. Poultney Bigelow 


Prof. F. N. Thorpe. 


Homiletic Review.—Funk and Wagnalls. 1s. April. 
Rationalism’s Claim to Exclusive Scholarship. Rev. Dr. Howard Osgood. 
What are the Things most essential in Preparation for Preaching? Prof W. 
Garden Blaikie 

How shall the Preacher study Classical Literature most profitably 
J. O. Murray. 

The Relative Value of Topical and Expository Preaching. Rev. Dr. T. D. 
Witherspoon. 


Humanitarian.—34, Paternoster Row. 6d. 
Jobn Biddulph Martin. 
Mr. Charles Richet ; Some of his Views. 
The Vice of Thrift. Grant Allen. 
Two Recent Plays, by Mr. Pinero and Mr. H. 
Richardson. 
The American Workwoman. 
Rights of Way. J. A. Taylor. 
Dofia Arenal Garcia de Carrasco; a Spanish Elizabeth Fry. 
Cuthell. 


Rev. Dr. 


May. 
Marie A. Belloc. 


A. Jones. Mrs. Aubrey 


Prof. E. Levasseur. 


Edith E. 


Index Library.—(Quarterly). 172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
21s. perann. March. 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills, 1558-1583. 
Marriage Licenses, Faculty Office, 1632-1695. 
Dorset Administrations, 1660-1792. 
Commissariot of Edinburgh, 1514 -1600. 
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Investors’ Review.—29, Paternoster Row. 1s. April. 
War Clouds, East aud South. 

Notes on Home Railway Accounts’for 1896. 

Higher Tariff and a Gold Scramble in America. Francis H. Hardy. 
Rhodesian Finance ; the Hero Limited. Carlyle Junior. 

The ‘* Honourable” J. G. Ward. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—24, Nassau Street, Dublin. 
1s. April. 


Bishop Doyle and His Biographers. Rev. W. B. Morris. 

The Kise of Monastic Life. ‘* AAnOis.” 

frish KF xiles in Brittany. Rev. A. Walsh. 

teases -hpacael of ** The Imitation of Christ?’’ Continued. Sir Francis 
. Cruise. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gill, O’Connell Street, Dublin. 64. May. 
To-day and Yesterday in the Children’s Hospital, Dublin. Rosa Mulholland. 
Pisa and Its Four Fabrics. M. A. C. 


Jewish Quarterly Review.—Macmillan. 33. 6d. April. 
David Levi, Pvet aud Patriot. Miss Helen Zimmern. 
_ ‘The Mission of Judaism; a Reply. Oswald J. Simon. 
Ibn Al-Hiti’s Arabic Chronicle of Karaite Doctors. Rev. G. Margoliouth. 
Christian Di logy. Continued. F.C, Conybeare. 
Massoretic Studies. Continued. Prof. Ludwig Blau. 
A Letter by Moses di Rossi from Palestine, dated 1535. Prof. D. Kaufmann. 
Elia Menachem Chalfan on Jews teaching Hebrew to Non-Jews. D. Kauf- 
mann. 
A Princess as Hebraist. Ober-Rabbiner Dr. M. Kayserling 
Imprecation against the Minim in the Synagogue. Dr. Samuel Krauss, 
Marinus, a Jewish Philosopher of Antiquity. Dr. Samuel Krauss. 
A Fragment of a Shorthand Hagadah. Dr. M. Friedlander. 





Journal of Finance,—Simpkio, Marshall. 2s. 61. May. 
Could the Powers pay for War? — “‘ Statisticus.” 
‘The London Stock Exchange and the Public. M.S. Myers, 
British Columbia Mines. With Map. Leonard H. West. 
Home Railway Expenditure. W. J. Steveus. 
Eastern Exchanges and Gold Prices. G. Jamieson. 
‘The Rand Labour Question. W. J. Broomhead. 
British Revenue, 1801-97. W. M. J. Williams. 
‘The Story of an African Syndicate. F. G. Shaw. 


Journal of Geology.—Luzac. 50 cents. Feb.-Marci. 
— daly Classification of the North Muropean Glacial Deposits. K. 


The Average Specific Gravity of Meteorites. Oliver C. Farrington. 
Drift Phenomena in the Vicinity of Devil’s Lake and Baraboo. Wisconsin. 
Rollin D. Salisbury and W. W. Atwood. 
Comparison of the Carboniferous and Permian Formations of Nebraska aud 
sas. Continued. Charles S. Prosser. 
Deformation of Rocks. Continued. C. RK. Van Hise. 


Journal of Microscopy and Natural Science.—(Quarterly.) 
20, King William Street, Strand. 2s. 6d. April. 
A Chapter on Light and Colour. 
The Planet Mars ; Is [t Inhabitei? 
British Hydrachnide. Illustrated. 
Leaves from My Notebook. Illustrated. Mrs. Alice Bodington. 
, A Review of the Golgi Method. 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society.—(Quarterly.) John 
Murray. 3s. 64. March 31. 

John, Fifteenth Lori Somerville. Ernest Clarke. 
Parasites of the Lungs of the sheep. IHustrated. - Prof. G. T. Brown. 
Parasitic Gastro-Enteritis in Lambs. Illustrated. Prof. J. McFadyean. 
Hops, and the Modern Requirements of the Brewer relating Thereto. L. 
‘s oe! 20 ome S. Meacham. 

anu’ onditions affecting the Malting Quality of English Barley. Dr. J. 
3 M. H. Munro and E. S. Beaven. vow , : 


Journal of the Royal Cofonial Institute. The Institute, 
ri. 


Northumberlaud Avenue. 64. Ap 
The Dairy Ludustry in the Colonies. Samuel Lowe. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—178, Great 
George Street, S.W. 2s April 15. 

The Relative Advantages of Voluntary and Compulsory Service, both from a 
Military and a National Point of View. Capt. G. F. Ellison. 

Shorthand in the Army. Capt. J. E. Caunter. 

Swiss Regiments 4 |’Ktranger. Lieut.-General F. H. Tyrrell. 

The Construction and Working of Belleville Boilers. With Diagrams. A. E. 
Tompkins. 

The First Forcivg of the Khaibar Pass, 1838-39. Major Pearse. 

Priuce Hoheulohe’s ‘* Conversations on Cavalry.” 


Juridical Review.—(Quarterly.) Stevens and Haynes. 3s. 6d. April. 


Law and the Study of Law. Oliver W. Holmes. 

Capitis Deminutio in Roman Law. Prof. H. Goudy 

Can a Married Woman be made a Bankrupt? F. P. Walton. 

Land Transfer in Germany and Austria. John Burns. 

Contracts by Correspondence in Private [nternational Law. A. Hindenburg. 
Fountaivball. Continued. George Law. 

Judicial Expenses of Fiduciary Litigants. A: J. P. Menzies. 

Practical Notes on Fire Insurance. Alex. Watt. 


Principles and Pra:tice affecting Locus Standi. A. H. Briggs Constable. 
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OF REVIEWS. 








Knowledge.—326, High Holborn. 61. May. 

The Insects of a London Back-Garien. Illustrated. Fred. Euoch. 

ological in-the Victorian Kra. Illustrated. . Kh. Lydekker. 
Sixty Years of Geological Research, Illustrated. Grenville A. J. Cole. 
On the Vegetation aud Some of the Vegetable Productions of Australasia. 

Continued. Ijlustrated. W. Botting Hemsley. 

The Nebula round » Argiis. Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 
The Superstitions of Shakespeare’s Greenwood. George Morley. 
Why do You photograph? Illustrated. T. A. Gerald Strickland. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis, Philadelphia. 10 cents May. 
When General Grant went round the World. [lustrated. John R. Young. 
The Domestic Side of the White House. Illustrated. Benjamin Harrison. 
Jenny i My Mother as I recall Her. Illustratei. Mrs. Raymond 

Maude. 

Lady’s Realm.—Hutchinson and Co. 61. May. 
Sarah Bernhardt Chez-Elle. Illustrated. G. Frederick Lees. 
The Greek Royal Family. Jlustrated. 
Royal and Famous Scotswomen. Illustrated. ‘* H.” 
bane Work at the Victorian Era Exhibition. Illustrated. Marion 
slie. 
Cycling in Paris, Clive Holland. 
Golf for Ladies. Lllastrated. A.M. Starkie-Bence. 


Land Magazine.—12, King Street, Westminster. 1s. April. 
The Arrest of Tuberculosis. Sir James Sawyer. 
The Ayrshire Farmer at Home. Richard Henderson. 
The Humours of Arbitrations. G. M. Freeman. 
Agriculture ; a New Industry under Old Laws. A. Dudley Clarke. 
Forestry in Switzerland. George Cadell. 
Agricultural Prices. Lord Aldenham. 
A New Agricultural Holdings Act. Francis A. Channing. 
The Cadaster in France. C. Fortescue-Brickdale. 
True and False Economy in Farming. William E. Bear. 

Leisure Hour.—56, Paternoster Row. 61. May. 

The Social Ladder in France. K. Harrison Barker. 
‘The Recovery of Lost Greek Literature. Sir E. Maunde Thompson. 
Cuckoo; an Knglish Idyll. F, A. Fulcher. 
The Suppression of the Religious Houses in London. Sir Walter Besant. 
Walsall. Illustrated. W. J. Gordon. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds as a Paiuter of Children. Illustrated. Joseph Greg. 
The Position of Governesses. Miss Alice Zimmern. 
The Basques. Illustrated. G. E. Broade. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—*, Henrietta Street, Covent GarJen. 
ls. May. 

Some Bird-Songs. Henry Oldys. 

French Pioneers in America. Alva Fitzpatrick. 

Earning a Living in China. Dora E. W. Spratt. 

Early Man in America. Harvey B. Bashore. 

Life in the Cotton Belt. Frances A. Doughty. 

The Beginnings of Liberty in New York. 

Hard Times among the Heroines in Fiction. Eva A. Madden. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Longmans. 6d. May. 
Rural Prosperity. Edmund Verney. 
Looking Round. A. K. H. B. 
Professor Calmette’s Cure for Suake-Bites, G.C. Frankland. 
Lucifer.—26, Charing Cross. 1s, 6d. April 15. 
Reincarnation. Mrs. Besant. 
‘The Wish to Believe. Dr. A. A. Wells. 
‘The End of Faust. Miss Cust. 
On Some Remarkable Passag s in the New Testament. Concluded. F. H, 
Bowring. 

The Phacdo of Plato Continued. W.C. Ward. 
Among the Guostics of the First Two Centuries. Continued. G. R. S. Mead. 
Our Relation to Children. Concluded. C. W. Leadbeater. 
The Sankhya Philosophy. Concluded. Bertram Keightley. 

Ludgate.—63, Fleet Street. 6d. May. 
The Vinevards of Castell Coch, Wales. Illustrated. Eliz. Hodges. 
Embryo Derby Horses. Illustrated. E. R. Rahbula. 
How Women-Doctors are made. Illustrated. Arabella Kenealy. 
The Lord of Burleigh. Illustrated. C. Hanson. 
C. D. Martin; an Artist in Clay. Interview. Illustrated. 
The Diploma Gallery, Burlington House, revisited. Gleeson White. 
The Parliamentary Press Gallery: the Fourth Estate at Home.  Lilustrutet. 
British-Made Matches. Illustrated. James Cassidy. 

Lute,—Patey and Willis. 23. April. 
Mr. Plunket Greene. With Portrait. 
Anthem :— Witnessing Thy Resurrection,” by H. E. Button. 

McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norfolk Street, Strand. 10 cents. May. 
G. C. Cox; a Great Photographer. Illustrated. Ida M. Tarbell. ‘ 
The Capture, Death, and Burial of J. Wilkes Booth. lllustratel. Ray 5. 

ker, 


General Grant at the Outbreak of the War. Illustrated. Hamlin Garland. 

Life Portraits of Daniel Webster. 

Grover Cleveland’s Second Administration. lLlustrated. Carl Schurz. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmillan. 1s. May. 

On the Theory and Practice of Local Colonr. W. P. James. 

Raymond Lully. H. C. Macdowall. 

Sunday Observance. : 

A British Prisoner in America, 1777-1780. A. G. Bradley. 

Philoméle de Vieilleville. 
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Magazine of Art.—Cassell. 1s. 4d. May. 
** The Carol; ” Engraving after Mrs. Alma-Tadema. 

The Studies of Sir Edward J. Poynter. Illustrated. M.H. Spielmann. 

The Wallace Collection. Continued. Illustrated. M. WH. Spielmann 

‘The Migrations of Venus and Apollo. ‘‘ Leader Scott. 

Kedleston Hall. Illustrated. Hon. George Curzon. 

Industrial Art at the Champ de Mars Salon of 1897. Illustrated. Henri 


Frantz. 
Sir J. C. Robinson’s Collection of Water-Colours. Illustrated. 
Melody.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. May. 

Songs: ‘‘To My Beloved,” by Frederica Rowley; ‘‘The Shepherd’s Love 
Chime,” by L. Ronald; ‘One Thought,” by R. Somerville; ‘‘ Don’t be 
shy,” by F. Norton, etc. 

Piano Solo: ‘Sung of a Gondola,” by Nathalie Janotha. 

Violin Solo: ‘ Barcarolle,” by A. Messager. 

Banjo Solo: ‘‘Gipsy Dance,” by ¥. Menear. 

Gavotte for Village Orchestra, by W. J. Allan. 

‘Tone-Deafuess. H. McCunn. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—Gay and Bird. 1s. 6d. April. 
Occult Science and Occult Wisdom. Dr. Franz Hartmann. 
The Kingdom of Heaven. Charles Johnston. 
Piato on Immortality. William T. James. 
The Voice of Psychic Force. Dr. S. Mumaugh. 
Political Equality. E. Jennie H. Richardson. 
The Inner Light. Edward A. Pennock. 
The Transcendental Ego. A. L. Mearkle. 


Mind.—(Quarterly.) Williams and Norgate, 3s. April. 
Some Problems of Conception. L.T. Hobhouse. 
Hegel’s Treatment of the Categories of the Subjective Notion. J. Ellis 
McTaggart 
The Function of Religious Expression. Henry R. Marshall. 
On the Nature uf the Notion of Extervality. Howard V. Kuox. 
In What Sense, if any, do Past and Future Time exist? B. Bosanquet and 
hers. 


Missionary Review of the World.—Funk and Wagnalls. 25c. April. 
**The Faith-Work ” of the Century. Arthur T. Pierson. 

Hinduism as It is. Dr. Jacob Chamberlain. 

How the Gospel spreads in Burma. Rev. David Gilmore. 

Progress in Ceylon. Mary and Margaret Leitch. 


Monist.—(Quarterly.) 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. 2s. 6d. April. 
Hegel To-Day. Professor Rudolf Eucken. 
The Genesis of Social “Interests.” Prof.°J. Mark Baldwin. 
Some Points in Intracranial Physics. Dr. James Cappie. 
The Conflict of Races, Classes, and Societies. Prof. G. Fioming». 
The Mythology of Buddhism. Illustrated. Dr. Paul Carus. 


Month.—Longmans. Is. May. 
The Landing of St. Augustine. Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 
The Jesuit at Work in Madagascar. The Editor. 
‘Our Lady’s Fasts. Rev. H. Thurston. 
The Price of Truth. René F. R. Conder. 
Two Centuries of Converts. 
The Ruthwell Cross. M. M. Maxwell-Scott. 
Akbar’s Folly; Indian Sketches in Black and White. S, H. Duan. 


Monthly Musical Record.—Augener. 2d. April. 
Conductors and Conducting. Continued. 
Music in the Riviera. 
Beethoven on the Performance of His Works. E. van der Straeten. 
Harvest Dance for Piano, by H. MacCunn. 

May. 

Johannes Brahms. J. &. S. 
Conducting and Conductors. Continued. 
Bolero and Popular Sung for Piano, by Ernst Pauer. 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes. bs. May. 
The Morality of Wage-Earning by Women. Miss E. March- -Phillipps. 
Elves, Knights, aud the Great King. Continued. Koma White. 
Embers from the Sun-God’s Beacons. E. C. Vansittart. 
Warren Hastings and Hyder Ali. Miss C. M. Yonge. 


Music,—1402, Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 25 cents. April, 


Hans von Billow in His Letters. E. Swayne. 

David Bispham ; Interview. With Portrait. 

Some New York Musicians. Illustrated. S. H. Thinker. 
Joseph Alley’s Enharmovic Organ. Illustrated. S,. H. Hooker. 
Modern Chromatic Harmony. H. A. Norris. 

A Good Listener; an Art Secret. Poem. E. B. Perry. 

Mr. J. D. Mehan and Chorus-Singing. With Portrait. 

Otto Lohse. With Portrait. M. Aronson. 

Piano Tone-Colour. R. H. Stetson 


Musical Herald.—8, Warwick Lane. 2d. May. 
Jobannes Brahms. With Portrait. 
Sullivan rehearsing ‘‘ The Golden Legend.” J. Graham. 
Part-Song in Both Notations :—‘‘ Victoria Regina! Imperatrix!” by F. R. 

Rickman. 
Musical Opinion.—150, Holborn. 2d. April. 

On the Grammar of Music. Dr. H. Hiles. 
Arthur Nikisch. With Portrait. *‘Gamba.” 
The Amateur v. the Professional Musician. T. H. Tunstall. 








CoNTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. Sil 


May. 
The Grammar of Music. Dr. H. Hiles. 
Church Music in Southport. J. J. M. 
An Acoustical Examiuation of the Principles of Harmony. a. e. Phillips. 
Thomas 3 Ulivers ; the Composer of *‘ Helmsley.” J. C. Hadde 


Musical Times.—Novello. 4d. April. 

Victorian Church Music. Jos. Bennett. 

Musicians’ Quarrels. 

Berthold Tours. With Portrait. 

Music :—* If 1 had but Two Little Wings,” Four-Part Song, by Hubert 
Parry; ‘* All Hail the Glorious Reign,” for Chorus and Orchestra, by 
F. H. Cowen. 

May. 

Johannes Brahms. 

Victorian Church Music. Continued. Joseph Bennett. 

Music at the Queen’s Coronation. X. 

Dr. G. M. Garrett. With Portrait. 

Music :—“ Blessed be the Man,” Anthem, by Cuthbert Harris; ‘(ud Save 
the Queen!” Part-Song, arranged by Dr. J. F. Bridge, ete. 


Musical Visitor.—John Church, New York. 15 cents. April. 
Negro Music. E. E. Rexford. 
Nocturne Poétique for Piano, by A. Gutmann, and other Music. 


National Review.—Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d. May. 
The Case for the Transvaal. F. Reginald Statham. 
Europe and Greece. Admiral Maxse. 
Canadian Poetry. Jobn A. Cooper. 
In Defence of Worldly Mothers. Countess of Desart. 
The Spoliation of Irish Landlords. Symposium. 
Shipping Charges and the Fall of Prices. A. W. Flux. 
English Weather. C. A. Whitmore. 
American Affairs. 
Jowett. Leslie Stephen. 


Natural Science.—Page and Pratt, 22, St. Andrew Street. 1s. May. 
Human Evolution. G. Archdall Reid. 
‘The Lemurs as Ancestors of the Apes. Charles Earle, 
‘The Museum of Rugby. Illustrated. L. Cumming. 
The Suprarenul Bodies of Fishes. Walter E. Collinge. 
Numerical Variation of Parts in Ranunculus Repens. John H. Pledge. 


Nautical Magazine,—Spottiswoode and Co. 1s. April. 
Rear-Admiral Wharton, Hydrographer to the Admiralty. With Portrait. 
The Navy Estimates, 1597-93. Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb. 

Karly Salvage Laws. Reginald G. Marsden. 

On Double Ex-Meridiaus. A.C. Johnsun. 

The Hydrographic Departmeut. W. B. Lord. 

Canada’s Proposed New Front Door. With Map. Robert J. Gilbert. 
The Merchant Service as a Naval Reserve. ‘ Ked Ensign.” 


New Century Review.—26, Paternoster Square. 61. May. 

Sir William Harcourt, Victorian Statesman. Justin McCarthy. 

The Rmsory Cult of the American Cousin; Lay and Clerical. T. H. S. 
Escott 

The Combine t Tactics of Fleets and Armies. M: oe F. C. Ormsby-Johnson. 

Wanted a Legal Lord Charles Beresford. Sir K. K. Wilson. 

The Real Sheridan. Percy Fitzgerald. 

A School of Fiction. Symposium. 

The Men of Cornwall. Continued. Havelock Ellis. 

The Russian Doukobortsi at the Beginning of This Century. Vladimir 
Tchertkoff. 

Utopias. Sir Lewis Morris. 


New England Magazine.—s, Park Square, Boston. 25 cents. April. 
** The Vacant Chair;” the Hero and ;the Author of the Song. Illustrated. 
Herbert L. Jillson. 
The Lobby in American Legislature. Raymond L. Bridgman. 
William Morris, the Artist. Illustrated.  W. Heury Winslow. 
The 2 — of John Adams aud Thomas Jefferson. With Portrait. E. 
owel 
The Norfolk Broads ; the English Holland. Illustrated. Henry C. Shelley. 
Spring Birds of New England. Illustrated. William E. Cram. 
From Rutland to Marietta. Benj. F. Stone. 
Bangor, Maine. Illustrated. Edward M. Blanding. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns and Oates. 6d. April. 
Wiirttemberg and Ireland. Alfred Harris. 
Educating the Farmer. Count Moore. 
The University Question; a Reply. Nicholas Synnott. 
Thomas Caulfield Irwin. William Rooney. 
‘The Future of Socialism in England. P. F. Ryan. 
The Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. 

May. 

The Spoiling of Ireland. Sir T. H. Grattan Esmonde. 
Home Rule in Ireland and Canada. Edward J. Gibbs. 
‘The Educational Fruits of Catholicism versus Secularism. Rev. M. O'Riordan. 
Three Centuries of the Stage Literature of Ireland. W. Henderson. 


New Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 1s. May. 
At Flores in the Azores. David Hannay. 
The Universities and the Education of Women. Rev. A. H. F. Boughey. 
The Foreigner in the Farmyard. Continued. Ernest E. Williams. 
The Enfants Assistés of Paris. Edward H. Cooper. , 
Canton English. Lieut.-Col, Wilkinson J. Shaw. 
Football in ’96-97, ¥. 
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Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. May. 
The Powers and the East in the Light of the War. Francis de Pressensé. 
Side-Lights on the Cretan Insurrection, Ernest N. Bennett. 
Among the Liars ; Crete. H. Ceci] Lowther. 
The Schleswig-Holstein Question and Its Place in History. Prof. Max Miiller. 
On Bank Holidays—and a [’lea for One More. Sir Jobn Lubbock. 
May Carols. Miss A. M. Wakefield. 
The Home of the Cabots. Senator H. Cabot Lodge. 
The Progress of Medicine during the Queen’s Reign. Malcolm Morris. 
Goree; a Lost Possession of England. Walter I’rewen Lord. 
The Apotheosis of the Novel under Queen Victoria. Herbert Paul. 
The Speech of Children. S. 8. Buckman. 
Tobacco in Relation to Health and Character. Ed. Vincent Heward. 
Gongora. James Mew, 
The Sacrifice of the Mass. J. Horace Round. 
The Duke of Argyll’s Criticisms. Herbert Spencer. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal.—44, Fleet Street. 21. April. 
Music at the Thomas Coats Memorial Church, Paisley. Illustrated. 
May. 
Music at St. Catherine’s Wesleyan Church, Lincoln. Illustrated. 
Sequential Treatment in Modern Hymn Tunes. Dr. Orlando A. Mansfield. 
Three Centuries of the Stage Literature of Ireland. W. Henderson. 
Choral March :—*‘ Forward ! be Our Watchword,” by W. H. Maxfield. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. April. 
How India fights the Famine. Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
What shall be done with Dependent Children? Dr. Henry 8. Williams. 
The ‘“*New” inthe Old. Andrew Lang. 
What will bring Prosperity? Charles S. Smith and Francis B. Thurber. 
Antarctic Exploration, Admiral A. H. Markham. 
The Black Plague. Surgeon-General Walter Wyman. 
The Uprising of Greece. Sir Charles W. Dilke, and Demetrius N. Botassi. 
A Spanish View of the Nicaragua Canal. Captain José G. Sobral. 
The Need of Copyright Reform. W. Morris Colles, 
Foreign Policy of the New Administration. M. W. Hazeltine. 
Democracy aud Socialism. Perry Belmont 

Organist and Choirmaster.—9, Berners Street. 34. April. 
Peres L Organs. T. Elliston. 

Rev. W. H. Frere. 

totes —*“ The Comforter,” by C. W. Pearce. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 25 cents. April. 
An Arctic Winter. Illustrated. Sophie E. Porter. 
The Society of California Pioneers. Illustrated. Willard B. Farwell. 
Snowslides in the Rockies. Illustrated. J. M. Goodwin. 
The Municipal Government of San Francisco. Continued. J. H. Stallard. 
A Study in Western Hotel Management. Illustrated. Fred W. Parks. 
The Pilot Bill. Charles EK. Naylor. 
The National Guard of California. Illustrated. Frank E. Myers. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. id-—<{Quastarty. -) 24, Hanover Square. 


ti 
Twelfth Report on the Ro at Jerusalem. With Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
Morals of the F ellaitin, P. J. Baldensperger. 
A Journey to Petra. Concluded. Illustrated. Gray Hill. 


Parents’ Review.—28, Victoria Street. 6d. April. 
On the Value of Authority in Moral Education. Charles D. Olive. 
Sensations aud Impressions of Early Childhood. KE. Hughes-Gibb. 
The Sphere of Home Influence in School Life. Rev. W. C. Compton. 
On the Choice of Schools for Girls. H. J. Turner. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. 1s. May. 

Mount Edgcumbe, Devonshire. Illustrated. Lady Ernestine Edgcumbe. 
May Day in the Olden Times. Illustrated. A. W. Jarvis. 
Otter-Hunting. Illustrated. F. Albert Roller. 
Breeding Season at the Gullery on Walney Island. Illustrated. A. M. 

Wakefield. 
Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia; the Story of 1812. Continued. Colonel H. 
, D. Hutchinson. 
Strange Sites for Birds’ Nests. Illustrated. W.T. Greene, 
The Cuban Insurrection. Capt. L. A. Del Monte. 


’ Pearson’s Magazine,—Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 6d. April. 
Odd Musical Instruments, Lllustrated. Marcus Tindal. 

The Festival of the Passover. Illustrated. S. Davis. 

Oil and the Oil Kings. Illustrated. Robert Mackray. 

About Show Dogs. Illustrated. Wellesley Pain. 





May. 
Remarkable Rocks. Illustrated. Merriden Howard. 
The Making of Cricket Bats. Illustrated. Stephen Gwynn. 
Teaching the Dumb to Talk. Illustrated. W. Rowley Elliston. 
Fortune-Telling by Cards—and Otherwise. Illustrated. J. Holt Schooling. 
Tricks with Pennies. Illustrated. Marcus Tindal. 
Sefior Pablo Diaz; the King of Contortionists. Illustrated. Levin Carnac. 
Diamond Digging at De Beers, Africa. Illustrated. George Griffith. 


4 Poet-Lore.—(Quarterly.) Gay and Bird. 65 cents. April. 

A Leaf from an Unopened Volume; an Unpublished Romance by Charlotte 
Bronté. William G. Kingsland. 

An Excellente Balade of Charitie, as written by the Good Priest Thomas 
Rowley, 1464. ‘Thomas Chatterton. 

Poetic Personifications of Evil by Caedmon, Marlowe, Milton, and Goethe. 
Arthur F. Agard. 


REVIEWS. 


Woman and Freedom in Walt Whitman. Helen A. Michael. 

Shakespeare as Critic. J. W-. Bray. 

st ar da lhe Roland,” and Tennyson’s “ Vision of Sin.” Theophilus 
. Sawin. 


Positivist Review,-—135, Fleet Street. 31. May. 


Crete. J. H. Bridges, 
The Demonstrable Faith. Charles G. Higginson. 
The ‘‘ Spectator” on Africa. Edward S. Beesly. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.— (Seay. ) 237, Dock Street, 
Philadelphia, 80 cents, April. 

The Planting of Princeton College. Johu De Witt. 

Socialism in Italy. D. W. Fisher. 

The !'roblem of Public Worship. Timothy (. Darling. 

Apostolic and Modern Missions. Chalmers Martin. 

The Biblical Usage of ‘‘Soul” and Spirit. William H. Hodge. 

Morals before Moses. Howard Osgood. 

Efficient Preaching. Robert F. Sample. 


Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.—48, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

2s. April. 

John Flesher and William Anderson; Orators. Joseph Ritson. 

The Pilgrim Fathers of New England and Their Puritan Successors. Albert 
A. Birchenough. 

Coventry Patmore. M. Johnson. 

The Voltaire Cult in France and England. J. Hyslop Bell. 

The Greek View of Life. John Forster. 2 

James McCosh. Robert Hind. 

The Christian View of God and the World. BR. G. G. 

Robert W. McAll. F. Shimmin. 

The Oracle at Delphi. E. Bocock. 

Blizabeth Pease-Nichol, ‘* Beta.” 

Mrs. Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh.” James Griffin. 

The Education Bill. D. 


Progressive Review.—Horace Marshall. 1s, May. 
Ending the House of Lords. 
Our National Dulness. 
Industrial Legislation and Liberty. 
Local Government by Horse and Trap. 
Angels’ Wings in Art. Edward Carpenter. 
Karl Marx and Social Reform. Ed. Bernstein. 
Is Education Compulsory? T.C. Down. 


Quarterly Journal of Eeonomies.—-Ma millan. 2 dols per annum 
April. 

The Safety of the Legal Tender Paper. Charles F. Dunbar. 

The Birth-Rate in Massachusetts, 1850-90. F. S. Crum. 

Co-operative Stores in the United States. Edward Cummings, 

The Steadily Appreciating Standard. C. M. Walsh. 

The Taxation of Sugar in the United States, 1789-1861. Charles S, Griffin. 


Quarterly Review.—John Murray. 63. April. 
Queen Victoria. 
The Psalms in History. 
Benjamin Jowett. 
Modern French Art. 
The Jerningham Letters. 
Crime in England. 
The Poetry of Sport. 
Abbé de Lamennais. 
The Human Mind and Animal Intelligence. 
The Rise of the German Infautry. 
The Historical Writings of Francis Parkman. 
The Political Situation. 
Quiver.—Cassell. 64. May. 
Child Wives and Child Widows in India. Illustrated. D..L. Woolmer. 
Fresh Light on Prophecy; the Past of the Jews. Lllustrated. Rev. Dr. W. 
Presgon. 
The ‘*Gods” of Africa. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 
Sunday with the King of Denmark. Illustrated. Mary S. Warren. 


Review of Reviews.—(America.) 13, Astor Place, New York. 25 cents. 
il 


April. 
The New Administration at Washington. Illustrated. Albert Shaw. 
Public Work Directly Performed. | Sylvester Baxter. 
Cleaning Streets by Contract: a Sidelight from Chicago. Illustrated. George 
E. Hooker 
National Jewish Educational Work. Illustrated. Charles $. Bernheimer. 
Elements in the Choice of a College. Charles F. ‘Thwing. 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Py a ly.) W. P. Griffith, Prujean Square, E.C 
3s. per annum. April. 
With the Indian Mail from London to Bombay. Illustrated. A. G. Ferard. 
The Deans of the College of St. Martin-le-Grand. J. A. J. Housden. 
Totteridge ; a Corner in Herts. Lllustrated. KF, E. Baines. 
The Newspaper Post. 
St. Nicholas.—Macmillan. 1s. May. 
General Grant’s White Mountain Ride. Illustrated. George B. Smith. 
Casan; Dwarf. Illustrated. Mary S. Roberts. 
The Festival of Eggs. Illustrated. C. F. Holder. 
School Music Review.—Novello. 144. April. 
Psychological Aspects of the Tonic Sol-Fa Method. Dr. H. Fisher. 
** May does Ev’ry Fragrance bring,” Round for Three Voices, by Dr. Hayes. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 5 


May. 
School-Singing in Birmingham. Dr. WG. McNaught. 
Music in Both Notations:—“Come o’er the W ledued 
A. W. Ketelbey ; ‘‘Queen of the Sixty Years,” 
Par Chorus, by Miss A. M. Wakefield; etc. 


’ Two-Part Song, by 
Union Song with ‘T'wo- 


Science Gossip.—Simpkin, Marshall. 6d. April. 
Fungoid Plant Diseases. Illustrated. John T. Carrington. 
Plants and Mosses in Norway. William E. Nicholson. 
The Dipper. Robert Godfrey 
The Migration of Birds, 
Scots Magazine.—Houlston and Sons. 64. May. 
The Ancient Church of St. Join the Baptist, - Rev. Kirkwvod Hewat. 





“ Pickle the Spy,” Prince Charlie, and the Jacobite Highlanders of the 45. 
Provost Macpherson. 

In and Around Lucerne. Rev. W 

The Kise of Musical Comedy. 

The Great Disestablishment Meeting in 
Landreth. 

Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Edw. Stanford. is. Gd. 

Ceylon. L. B. Clarence. 

The British in South America, 

Scottish Review.—26, Paternoster Square. 4s. 

Pickle the Spy. A. H. Millar. 

Primitive Religion and Primitive Magic. 

Lord Roberts in India. 

Modern (ireek Folk-Lore. W. Metcalfe. 

New Lights on Burns, James Davidson, 

Farthest North. 

The Diary of Jane Porter. 

The Financial Relations of Great 
Morris. 

Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 1s. May. 
Undergraduate Life at Harvard. Illustrated. Edward 8S. Martin, 
Harvard College in the Seventies. Robert Grant. 

Golf H. J. Whigham. 
The Working of a Bank. Illustrated. 
London. Continued. C. D, Gibson. 


Seed Time.—(Quarterly.) 185, Fleet Street. sl. Apr 
The Idea of Equality. ‘“« G, Husband. 
The Ideal and Freedom, W. J. Jupp. 
The Sabjection of ‘an Jane Holah. 
trad.—1s6, Fleet Street. 2. 
The Willy Hess euiae Quartet. Illustrated. 


Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street, Strand. 
Easter-Eggs. Illustrated. L, S. Lewis. 
With Mortimer Menpes in Japan. Illustrated. R. 
Some Old Visiting-Cards. Illustrated. 
Side-Shows. Continued. W. G. FitzGerald. 
Pictures on the Human Skin. Illustrated. Gambier Bolton. 
Floods, Illustrated. Jeremy Broome. 
Curivus Bibles. Illustrated. 
The Total Eclipse of 1896. [lustrated. Sir Robert Ball. 


Studio.—5, Henrietta Street, 1s. April 15. 
The Work of T. Millie Dow. Illustrated. Norman Garstin. 
On the Choice of Simple Furniture. Illustrated. M. H. Baillie Scott. 
Alexandre Charpentier; a Decorative Modeller. Illustrated. 
@ Mourey. 
Mortimer Menpes’s Japanese Drawings, 
Evolution of Village Architecture in England. Illustrated. G. L. Morris. 


Sunday at Home.—5é, Paternoster Row. 6d. May. 
tepresentative Missionaries of the Nineteenth Century. Illustrated. 
Richard Lovett. 
Environment as affecting Character. Rev. 
The West London Mission. 
A Day on Vesuvius, Illustrated. 


+ Mason-Inglis. 


Edinburgh. Rev. A. Thomson 
April. 


Col. Sir Howard Vincent. 
April. 


F. Legge. 


Ina M. White. 


Britain and Ireland. Judge O’Connor 


Charles D. Lanier. 


~4 
oi, 


April 15. 


Blathwayt. 


Gabriel 


Illustrated. 


Rev. 
Dr. Monro Gibson. 


A. R. Quinton. 


Handwriting of Jonathan Edwards. With Portrait. Rev. Dr. A. B. Grosart. 
Sunday Magazine.—Isbister. 61. May. 
A. M. Toplady, the Author of ‘* Rock of Ages.” Illustrated. 
The Holy Laud of India. Illustrated. William C. Preston. 
Life between Sandwich-Boards. Illustrated. Arthur Sherwell. 
Canon Liddon and Dean Church. With Portraits. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Temple Bar.—R. Bentley. 1s. May. 


Robert Herrick ; a Poet of Spring. 
The Falkland Islands ; a Land of Derelicts. 
Thomas Raikes; an Unappreciated Diarist. 
The Carthusians of La Grande Chartreuse. 
Coleridgeiana. 

Temple Magazine.—Horace Marshall. 6d. May. 
The Making and Laving of an Atlantic Cable. Illustrated. Henry Muir. 
A Visit to Mrs. Crawford in Paris. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 


THE GERMAN 


50 Pf. 


K. A. Patmore. 
William Toynbee. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Beuziger, Einsiedeln. April. 
Post Office Robberies. W. Berdrow. 
Ballooning. Illustrated. H. Elden. 


The History of Greece. [llustrated. P. Friedrich. 


Memories of the May Meetings. Illustrated. William E. 
A Group of Scientists. Illustrated. Dean Farrar. 


Theatre. 
Coming Late to the Play. 
Miss Fay Davis and Herbert Waring. With Portraits. 
Sir Henry Irving’s Richard LL. Sir Edward Russell. 
Acting; the Basis of the Arts. Edward Morton. 


To-Morrow.—93, St. Martin’s Lane. 6d. April. 
Our National Food Supply in Time of War, H. Seton Karr, 
The Future of Our Trades and Industries. Wirt Gerrare. 
Actors. Max Beerbohm. 
Historic Book-Plates. Norna Labouchere. 
The Life and Death of an Artist—Nerv. Philip W. Sergeant. 
Arthur J. Balfour from Nietzsche’s standpoint. Thomas Common. 
Travel.—5, Endsleigh Gardens. 34. May. 
Our Wests Cycling Commission. Continued. Illustrated. J. FP. E 
S. Lunn, and F, H. Lowe. 


Skinner. 


—Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. May. 


raser, 


The Tales of Scilly. Illustrated. J. Ll. W. Page. 
A Few Street Types of St. Petersburg. Illustrated. Frel Whishaw. 
Some Maltese Vignettes. Illustratei. John F. Fraser. 


May. 
Continued, 


United Service Magazine,—13, Charing Cross. 2s. 
Retreat from Moscow, and the Passage of the Beresina. 
With Map. Colonel Turner. 

The Personal Hygiene of the Soldier. 

Hill-Climo. 

Wars on the Frontier of Canada. Colonel W. W. Knollys. 
Kmployment of Army anes and Discharged Soldiers. 
The Battle of Gettysburg. Continued. With Plans. W. 
Organisation and ‘Training of Our Land Forces. Major N. 
Cordite Manufacture in India. 
The Volunteer Force ; a Reply. 
Artillery Organisation ; Final Reply. 
Naval Reform; the Engineering Department. 


University Magazine and ag Review.—University Press, 


The 


Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel Wm. 


S. Reyall. 
D. Hamilton. 


Major R. C. 


Captain and Hon. Winder. 
“A Field Officer.’ 


Charles M. Johnson. 
Is. 


Dr. Richard Bentley and annie Collins. M. W. Wiseman. 
Roden Noel. Karl Blind 

‘Tourgenieff. Continued. Ernest Newman. 

The Downfall of Olive Schreiner. 3 
Marie Corelli and Her Public. A. W. 
Moral Instruction without Theology. . J. Gould. 
The “Social Purity” Hallucination. P. Gilmour. 
Current P’seudo-Philosophy. John M. ‘aoe 
Slumland by Night. G. M. 

William Blake and Modern Problems. 
The Social Evil and the Moral Law. 


Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 2s. 6:1. 
The Contagious Diseases Act; a Warning. Ellis Ethelmer. 
History as told in the Cave Deposits of the Ardenues. 
“Naval Defence.” “Torpedo.” 
W. Fraser Rae’s Sheridan.” James Grabame. 
The Sovereignty of the People and the Modicum of Liberty. 
What Ireland wants. Robert wen. 
Is the Increase of Insanity Real or Only ‘* Apparent?” W. 
Practising the Goose-Step in Education. Joseph J. Davies. 
Theories of Life and Their Value. Edith G. Wheelwright. 
Anglo-Saxon Music. William H. Sheran. 
The Pseudo and the Real ‘*Cottage Homes 

R. W. Offen. 


Windsor Magazine.—Ward, Lock. 61. April. 
A Talk with Timothy Cole the Engraver. Illustrated. James Milne. 
John Bull’s Balauce-Sheet. Illustrated. J. Helt Schooling. 
Life in a Coal Mine. Illustrated. John F. Fraser. 
Egypt of To-day. Illustrated. ‘*A Resident.” 
Drivers I Have Known. Lllustrated. Montague C. Furtado, 


Stanbury. 


Edward Willmore. 
A. Macevir. 


May. 


Horace Seal. 


J. Corbet. 


’ for Pauper Childrea; a Reply. 


May. 
Dr. Maclagan ; the Archbishop of York. Illustrated. Jayrell Trelawney. 


Dartmoor; the Highlands of Devonshire. Llustrated. A. 5S. Hurd. 
“Bobby ” on His Beat. Illustrated. W. J. Wintle. 
Woman at Home,—Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. May. 

The Queen’s Friends. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
Do Mothers-in-Law deserve Their Reputation? Symposium. 
A Chat with Famous Cycle Makers. E. L. Caverton. 

Young Man.—9, Paternoster Row. 34. May. 
A. R. Binnie, the Engineer of the Blackwall Tunnel: Interview. 
The Famine at Short Range. Lllustrated. Rev. F. E. Clark. 

Young Woman.—, canyon Row. 3d. May. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. With Portrait. P. L. 
The Girl Graduates of Glasgow. Tenisba H. F. L. 


London Girls in a Persian Harem. LIllustrated. J. Foster Fraser. 


MAGAZINES. 


Archiv fir Sociale Gesetzgeburg. a Statistik. —Carl Heymann, 
New Statistics of the Unemployed in Germany. 
The Vienna Commission of Inquiry on Womao Labour. 
Woman Suffrage in England. Lily Braun. 


De é. Schanz. 
Dr. L. Schiller. 
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Daheim.—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per qr. April 3. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association of Berlin. R. Koenig. 
‘The Greek and the Turkish Armies on the Eve of War. Lilustrated. W. von 
Brencken. Apri 
10. 


Poultry-Farming. Illustrated. C. y 


117. 
‘The Imperial Bank, Berlin. A. O. Klaussmann. 
‘The Crucifix. Illustrated. V. Schultze. 


April 24. 
The Development of the Telephone in Germany. F. Bendt. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Fr. Pustet, Regensburg. 
Duels Old and New. Dr. G. Grupp. 


Deutsche Revue.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 6 Mks. per qr. 
April. 


40 Pf. Heft 9, 


The Emperor William I. and King Louis II. Louise von Kobell. 
Franz von Lenbach’s Reminiscences. Continued. W. WyL 
Before the War of 1877. 

Justus von Liebig. Dr. Otto Freiherr von Vilderndorff. 

The Kelation of Space to Art on the Stage. J. Lewinsky. 

Polar Research. C. Koldewey. 

The Human Brain. Dr. J. Sadger. 

France and the Globe. 


Deutsche Rundschau,—Gebrueder ee 7, Berlin, W. 6 Mks. per qr. 
Ap 


ri 
Jacobo a de Zangroniz and the. Philippine Islands. Concluded. LE. 
tibne 
Senisbeonen. Concluded. Dr. Julius Rodenberg. 
Polar Research. G. Gerland. 
Goethe’s Iphigenie. H. Grimm. 
The William I, Centenary Celebration. P. Gtlissfeldt. 
The Berlin Theatres. K. Frenzel. 


Gartenlaube,—Enrnst Keil’s Nachf, Leipzig. 50 Pf. Heft 2. 
The Historic Museum of the Battle of Leipzig. Illustrated. M. Hartung. 
The Emperor William I. Celebration. Illustrated. P. Lindenberg. 
An Indian Festival. Illustrated. Dr. K. Boeck. 


Gesellschaft,—Hermann Haacke, Leipzig. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. April. 
Arthur Schnitzler. With Portrait. E. Schaeffer. 
The Artistic Poster. L. von Kunowski. 
Du Bois-Reymond and the mB. cater. Dr. S. S. Epstein. 
John Gabriel Borkmann.” 


Jahrbicher for die Deutsche Armee und Marine.—19, Mohren 
Strasse, Berlin. 32 Mks. perann. April 
The Origin of the Seven Years’ Wes Max Immich. 
Strategic Considerations of the Campaign of 1796 in Germany and Italy. 


Continued. 
Radetzky in 1813-14. 


THE FRENCH 


Association Catholique.—1, Rue de Martignac, Paris. 2frs. April 15. 
The Theory of Value. Continued. H. Savatier. 
Consequences of the Suppression of Church Endowment in Germany. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
20s. perann. April. 
The Cultivation of the Memory. E. Murisier. 
The Italian Government. Continued. Vilfredo Pareto. 
«* Margaret Ogilvie” ; J. M. Barrie’s New Book. Aug. Glardon. 
Electric Currents. C. E. Guillaume. 
Sakhaline. Concluded. M. Delines. 


Chrétien Evangélique,—Lausanne. 10 frs. per ann. April 20. 
Ministers of the Church. J. Desplands. 
Signs and Miracles in the Mission Field. E. A. Senft. 


Correspondant.—14, Rue de i'Abbaye, Paris, 2fr.50c. April 10. 
Religious Evolution. Mgr. Mignot. 
The Marquis de Nointel and the Ports of the Levant, 1673-1675. A. Vandal. 
The Armenians of the Caucasus. P. Morane. 
The Woman Movement and the Decadent Novel. P. Allard. 
The Scientific Results of the Voyage of the Fram. A. de Lapparent. 
April 25. 
‘The Search after the Ideal and the Present State 4 — L. Lefébure. 
The Marquis de Nointel. Continued. A. Vanda 
The Philippines. P. Thirion. 
‘The Psychology of Sentiments. H. Joly. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Re Rue Richelieu, Paris. 3 fr. 50 c. | 
pril 

The Negro Problem in the United States. G. de Molinari. 

Compensation Chambers and Liquidation Boards. Continued. G. Frangois. 

The Referendum from an Economic Point of View. V. Pareto. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires.—30, Rue et Passage Dauphine, Paris. 
35 frs. per ann. "April. 
Army Recruiting, Ancient and Modern. General Lewal. 
Parliament and the Army in France. 
The b ewe genet of the German Army in 1879. Concluded. General 
KO 


OF REVIEWS. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. April. 

The Indian Missions and the Indians of the American North-West. Dr. J. 
Rudolph. 

Italy. A. Schwab. 

A Journey to Novgorod. E. Beyer. 


Neue Deutsche Rundschau.—. Fischer, Berlin. 
The Agrarian Question. Dr. F. Oppenheimer. 

Great, Britain and Witu. F. Giesebrecht. 

Otto Nicolai’s Letters. Continued. O. Lessmann. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Georg Stilke, Berlin. 2 Mks, 50 Pf. April. 
The Social Question in Politics, Dr. A. Wagner. 

The Schools and Catholicism. Dr. F. Paulsen. 

Plague Scares. Dr. M. Rubner. 

A Group of New Puets. R. M. Meyer. 

The Religion of Iran and Its Founder Zarathustra. Dr. F. Justi. 

A Swiss Civil Code at the end of the Nineteenth Century. Dr. Damme. 

The Irish Taxation Question. Dr. M. G. Bonn. 

William I. and ‘Trade and Industry. Dr. Hans Delbrtick. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Lanch.— Herter, Freiburg, Baden. 


1 Mk. 50 Pf. April. 


10 Mks. 


pril 
The Sunspot in connection withthe fame System. A. Miller. 
The Wages Question. Continued. H. Pesc 

The Church of Maria Novella in Florence. 

Wolter von Plettenberg. Continued. 

Alleluia, and the Death and Resurrection of Christ. Clemens Blume, 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Deutsche-Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 1 Mk. 
Heft 9. 


eft 9. 
The Franz Schubert Exhibition at Vienna. Illustrated. R. Hirschfeld. 
The —* of Europeans for the Tropics. Dr. A. Guthmann. 
Geor, 
Willem T I. and the Centenary Celebration. Illustrated. Paul Lindenberg 
and W. Paetow. 


Velhagen und Klasing’ B's yr Steglitzerstr., Berlin. 
2 


The National Monument to Ww illiam I. Illustrated. L. Pietsch. 
St. Veronica. Illustrated. Y. schultze. 

The’ Berlin Theatres. H. von Zobeltitz 

Titian. Concluded. Illustrated. H. Kuackfuss. 

Annals of the Plague. Julius Stinde. 

Canton. Illustrated. F. Meister. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union-Deutsche-Verlags Gesellschaft, Stuttgart. 
75 Pf. Heft 16 
Lombroso and Criminal Anthropology. Prof. R. Virchow. 
The Camervons. Illustrated. Prof. F. Wohltmann. 
Rubinstein’s Literary Remains. Continued. 
Karl Bennewitz von Loefen. ae. R. v. Seydlitz 
eft 1 


Konigsfeld. Illustrated. ; 
Rubinstein. Continued. 
Schiller and Henriette Elizabeth von Arnim. With Portraits. P. Tomaschki. 


MAGAZINES. 


Montenotte and Cherasco. Continued. 
The Passage of Rivers. ‘‘ Chatterbox.” 
The Progress of the Foot-Soldier. Captain Richard. 


Marine Francaise.—5, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 2 fr.50c. April 15. 
‘The French Navy in 1870. J. Julien. 
English and French Ships. M. d’Arthaud. 
The Italian Mercantile Marine. Prof. Boccardo. 

Ménestrel.—2 bis, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 1fr.50c. Apri! 4, 18, 25. 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Juan.” Continued. J. Tiersot. 
; April 11. 
Johannes Brahms. With Portrait. %. Berggruen. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rue de |’Echaudé Saint Germain, Paris. 
lfr. 50c. April. 
Camille Lemonnier and Belgian Literature. A. Mockel. 
An Essay on Sentimentalism. P. Léautaud. 
Monde Moderne.—5, Rue Saint Benoit, Paris. 1fr.60c. April. 
The Bank of France. Illustrated. G. E. Bertin. 
The Question of Hats. Illustrated, E. Bayard. 
Jean Paul Laurens. Illustrated. Marius Vachon. 
French Railways. Illustrated. Léo Dex. 
Steam Fishing-Boats in European Waters. Illustrated. G. Roché. 
Cuba and Havana. Illustrated. G. Caron. 
The Philhellenic Movement after the Restoration. A. Babeau. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, King be pam Strand. 30s. per half-year. 


April 
The Sultan. J. Denais. 
Men and Parties in Italian Politics. Dr. M. Colajanni. 
Chopin. Prince Valori. 
War and Commune. J. Gallet. 
The Culpability of M. Hanotaux. Mme. Juliette Adam. 

April 15. 

The Invasions of 1814-1815, and Their Influence on Art Collections. E. Muntz. 
War and Commune. L. Gallet. 
Some Extracts from the a Memoirs of General Chalpowski. 
Mar'yred Crete. G. Doubl 
Letters on Foreign Politics. "iat Juliette Adam. 
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WIiIMA 


Church Music. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, Boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 
50 frs. perann. April 1. 

Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 

Paul Cambon. With Portrait. Mary Summer. 

From Marseilles to the Sahara. A. Je Clercq. 
Unpublished Letters from Victor Hugo. 

April 15. 

Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 

An Autograph Letter from George Sand. 

Edouard Drumont. Jehan Soudan. 
From Marseilles to the Sahara. Continued. A. Le Clercq. 


Questions Diplematiques, et Coleutaies.—18, Rue des Saints-Péres, 
Yaris. 50c. April 1. 

War and Peace. NN oA 

Interior Policy in Madagascar. X. 

The Fleets and the Budgets of the Triple Alliance. 
April 15. 

Deluns-Montaud. 

Marcel Dubois. 


War and Peace. Continued. 
An Open Letter to H, M. Stanley. 

The Port of Hamburg. G. Blondel. 
The Troubles on the Morocco Frontier. With Maps. Mandeville. 


Réforme Sociale.—54, Rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr. April 1. 
** Vooruit ” of Ghent ; a Socialist Citadel. J. Van den Heuvel. 
French Catholics, Their Good Works and Their Duties to 

Concluded. 
Criminality in France and England. Continued. KE. Rostand. 
The Minimum Wage in Belgium. Concluded. I. Le Foyer. 
April 16, 

Criminality in France and England. Continued. 
Socialism in England. Georges Blondel. 
**Vooruit” of Ghent. Continued. J. Van den Heuvel. 


Revue de l’Art.—28, Rue du Mont-Thabor, Paris. 7 fr. 50 c. 
The French School at Athens. Illustrated. Th. Homolle. 
The Orchestra and Dancing in Greek Art. Illustrated. Max Collignon. 
Jean Fouquet. Illustrated. Paul Leprieur. 
The Bonnaffé Collection. Illustratel. M. Tourneux. 
Illustrated. André Pératé, 

Illustrated. Eugéne Miintz. 


the State. 


E. Rostand. 


April 10. 


Pasteur’s Tomb. 
Vittore Pisanello. 


ks Revue Blanche.—1, Rue Laffitte, Paris. 1 fr. 
The Stendhal Budgets, Auguste Cordier. 
An es Letter to M. Bérenger. Paul Robin. 
The C ; Symposi Illustrated. 
April 15. 
Paul Verlaine. Emile Verhaeren. 
Recollections of Edouard Manet. A. Proust. 
Johannes Brahms. H. Revers and A. Kaiser. 


Apri} 1. 





Revue Bleue.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 64. 
The Higher Education in France. Paul Janet. 
Decentralisation. Concluded. F. Dreyfus. 

April 10. 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Ch. Le Goffic. 


April 3. 


Anti-Semitism. 

Newfoundland. 
Apeil 17. 

Contemporary Architecture. Max Doumic. 

Madame Bénédictson and lbsen’s Nora. C. Schefer. 
April 24. 

Eugéne l'romentin. René Bazin. 

French Women and the Education of Children, J. Porcher. 


Revue Catholique des Revues.—10, Rue Cassette, Paris. 


The Philosophic Work of Mgr. d’Hulst. Concludel. J. Rey. 
The Legends of the Scandinavian Church. I. I. 


April 5. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
30s. per half-year. April 1. 
The Duke of sg or A ; His Education. Count d’Haussonville. 
Lamennais. E. Fagiet. : 
The Hardenberg Ministry (1811-1812). G. Cavaiguac. 
The Woman Question in Germany. (4. Valbert. 
April 15. 
Some Impressions of Russia; Holy Week at Kief. A. Ro%. 
The Mechanism of Moleru Life ; the Parisian House. Vicomte G. d’Avenel. 
The Religion of Beauty ; a Study on Jobn Ruskin. I. de la Sizeranne. 
Rome and the Renaissance. J. Klaczko. 
Shipbuilding in France. A. Moireau. 
Revue d’Economie Politique.—22, Rue Soufflot, Paris. 20 frs. per ann. 
April. 
Model Industries in England. A. S. Levetus. 
The Condition of Bakeries in France. VY. Til. 
Industrial Conciliation in Belgium. L. Dechesne. 
Revue Encyclopédique.—!8, King William Street, Strand. 
April 3 
Friedrich Nietzsche and His Philosophy. Illustrate 1. 
The Pipe in Antiquity. Lllustrated. Gustave Lejeal. 
April 10. 
The Decoration of Modern Books. Lllustrate!. G. Mourey. 
The French School at Athens, Illustrated. Georges Radet. 
April 17. 
André Hallays, 
Illustratei. A. Cligny. 


73. per qr. 


A. Haas. 


Illustrated. 
The Multiplication of Eels. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Renewal of the Privilege of the Bank of France. 
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April 24. 
Animal Colonies and the Formation of Organisms. 
Primitive Armenia ; 
Claire Ducreux. 


Revue Francaise “ lEtranger et des Colonies.—92, ftue de la 
Victoire, Paris. 2 frs. 1 


Commandant G. Toutée. 


Illustrated. Ed. Perrier. 
Its History from Cuneiform Inscriptions. [llustrated. 


Dahomey and the Niger. 
‘The French at Boussa. With Map 
The Cretan Insurrection. Paul Barré. 


Revue Générale.—16, Rue Treurenberg, Brussels. 
April. 
The Catholics and Labour Interests in Belginm. 
The Method of Comparative Legislation. V. 
Mont Saint-Michel. Ernest Goethals. 
Journeys in Rhodesia. Albert Bordeaux. 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rue Seufflot, Paris. 
per ann. March. 
Combinations and Strikes of Paper-Makers in France in the Seventeenth aud 
Eighteenth Centuries. (C. M. Briquet. 
The Clan System in Wales. M. Kovalewsky. 


Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.—5, 
April 


12 frs. per ann. 


Ch. Woeste. 
Brauts. 


18 fra. 


Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 1 fr. 25 c. 
5. 
Notes on Greece. Francis de Crue. 
Women in the Colonies. J. Hudry-Menos, 
Francois Millet; His Life and Work. F. Alone. 
The Condition of Women in the United States. Continued. J. Chailley- 
Dr. Caroline Bertillon. 

April 20, 


Bert. 
Persoval Hygiene. 


Family Spirit. C. Wagner. 
Frangvis Millet. Continued. F. Alon 


‘The Technical Processes of the Arts. Charles Galbrun. 


Revue du Monde Catholique,—7é6, Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris. 
2frs. 50c. April 1. 
Exegetical Studies of Saint John. Concluded. J. Fontaine. 
The Conquests of Catholicism iv the British Empire. C. Dérouet. 
The Bible and the History of Peoples. J. Rabory. 
An Open Letter to M. Payot. Paul Le Breton. 
rhe Organisation of Industrial Labour. Urbain Guérin. 
The Role of the Papacy in Society. Continuel. C. Fournier. 


Revue de Paris.—18, King William nn Strand. 
April 
E. sca 


60 frs. per annum. 


The Struggle with Disease. 
Macedonia. V. Bérard. 
Notes on Alfred de Vigny. 
With the Sakalavas. 
A Future Capital. 


H. de Regnier. 
(rosclaude. 
A. Dumaine. 
April 15. 
Recollections of Africa. General Fleury. 
Macedonia. Y. Bérard. 
From Fontainebleau to Fréjus. 
Thebes. A. Chevrillon. 
The Autonomy of Tunis. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—5, 
frs. April 10 
E. Levasseur. 
E. Naville. 


Count Schoilaboff. 


E. Bonhoure. 
Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 


Socialism in the United States. 
Objections to Proportioval Representation. 
The Bank of France. Comte Rochaid. 
The Question of Australian Federation. P. 


Revue des Revues.—12, Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris. 
Greek Millionaires. ‘Tigrane Yergate. 
Pauperism in English Fiction. Yetta Blaze de Bury. 
The Endoscope. Illustrated. Georges Brunel. 
The Truth about the War of 1812. 
Duelliog in German Universities. 


Maistre. 


75.c. April L. 


Illustrated. 

April 15. 

Prof. L. F. Henneguy. 

Georges Pellissier. 

The Popular Songs of Crete. Prof. J. K. Mitsotakis. 

The Art of the Silhouette. Iilustrated. 

Unpublished Letters of the Empress Alexandra T'heodorovna, 1818-1842. 


Immortality. 
Paul Bourget. 


Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 61. April 3. 
Nansen and the Conquest of the North Pole. Alfred Rambaud. 
Cephalopods. Louis Joubin. 
April 10. 
Alcoholism in France from a Sociological Point of View. Legrain. 
The Evolution of Organisms and of Societies. MM. Demoor, Massart and 
Vandervelde. 
April 17. 
Alcoholism from a Sociological Point of View. Cegrain. 
Soundings from High Altitudes. H. de Griffigny. 
April 24. 
The Auriferous Parts of Eastern Siberia. LIllustratel. TT. Sabachnikoff and 
E. D. Vevat. 


1 fr. 50 c. 
R. Viviani. 


Revue Socialiste.—78, Passage Choiseul, Paris. April. 
The Conditions of Labour iu Paris. A. Veber. 
Why Cuba and the Philippines are in Insurrection. 
The Problem of Wealth. Désiré Descamps. 


Pinardi. 
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Université Catholique.—Burns and Oates. 20 frs. per annum. April 15. Vie Contemporaine.—s, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. i fr. 50 ¢. 


April 1. 
Recent Protestant Criticism. E. Jacquier. France and Crete since the Time of Louis XIV. E. Guillon. 
The Roman Catholic Priests under the First Empire. Continued. Comte | Mathematics and Literature. Commandant G. Pinet. 
J. Grapinski. The Philhellenes in France since tie Rastonstion O. Goepp 
§ . lo. le 
Jules Lemaitre. Abbé Delfour. : The Cure of Humpbacks. H. de Rothschild. 
THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 
Civilta Cattolica.—Via di Ripttis, 246, Rome. 25 frs. per annum. April 16. Th 
April 3. The French Mercantile Marine. A. V. Vecchi. 
The Anti-Christian Century. Religion in the United States. Cardinal Gibbons. 
What Will Become of Study under Modern Pedagogy ? An Unpublished Letter of Manzoni. G. Rocchi, 
‘The Loreto Litanies. April 17. Riforma Sociale.—Piazza pe ey 26, Turin. 10s. per annum. 
ihe ° hbis April 15. 
_ oe meets ; the Reply of the Anglican Archbishops. Labou? and CivilLaw,- Bo D, Volts, 1 \ 
Rhodesia : Military Anthropometric Researches. Dr. Benini. 2 
x : Reform of Taxation in Austria. H. von Schullern-Schrattenhofen. 

Nuova Antologia.—Via de al md Rome. 46 frs. per annum. Rivista Internazionale,—Via Torre Argentina, 76, Rome. 25 frs. per 

The Borgia Apartments in the Vatican. A. Venturi. ( i annum. April. 
The European Concert. A Diplomatist. Social Evolution in France. P. Dehon. 
The Marcus Aurelius Column in Rome. L. Mariani. The Asteroids of Criminality. Luiza Anzoletti. 
‘The Physiology of Laughter. Ernesto Mancini. The Union of the Churches in the East. Dr. Salachas. 
Ne ae April 16. Rivista Musicale Italiana.—Fratelli Bocca, Turin. LL 4, 50. April. 
The Early Youth of Wantoni. P. Petrocchi. Vincenzo Ruffo, Composer of Madrigals and Sacred Music in the Sixteenth 
The Penitentiary System in Italy. Continued. J. W. Mario, tite ont Lakalans’ ME Grideen 

aw P| Ba . 
The Port of Genoa and Its Economic Aspects. C. Bressan. Pedrell and the Spanish Lyric Drama. G. Tebaldini. 
Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pace, 2, Florence. 30 frs. per annum. The French Lyric Drama. A. Bruneau. 
April 1. A. Bruneau’s ‘‘ Messidor.” J. Combarieu. 
A Bird’s-eye View of North America. A. Rossi. V. d’Indy’s * Fervaal.” M. Kufferath. 
How to Improve the General Condition of Sardinia, P. Orano. Musical Emotion. G. C. Ferrari. 
The Present and Future of Benadir and the Somali Territory. A. G. Mallarini. Antovio Bazzini. With Portrait. E. de’ Guarinoni. e 
; 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


La Administracion,—Lepanto, 4 bajo, Madrid. 30 pesetas per annum. Espafia Moderna.—Ctesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 40 pesetas 
April. per annum. April. 

Spain’s International Policy. R. M. de Labra. Criminal Justice in the Future. Prof. P. Dorado. 

The Theory of Social Forces. Prof. Patten. Reminiscences. José Echegary. 

The Population of Spain in the Middle Ages. Prof. M. Salva. The Political Horizon. Emilio Castelar. 

Revista Brazileira.—Travessa do Ouvidor, 31, Rio de Janeiro. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Madrid. 20 pesetas per 60s. per arnum. No. 54. 
annum. April 5. Our Academicians. Antonio Salles. 
Thomist Philosophy. A. H. Fajarnes. Brazilian Lyric Poetry. Silva Ramos. 
Positivism in Juridical Science. F. Alonso. = Scientific Progress. L. Cruls. 3. - 
Documents in the Escorial Concerning Music. L. Villalba. Revista Contemporanea.—Callc de Pizarro, 17, Madrid. 2 pesetas. 
April 20. April 15 
The Story of Paradise and Biblical Exegesis. Honorato del Val. Imagination. Eduardo Benot. 
The Island of Majorca. F. Sancho. Military Studies. Pedro A. Berenguer. 
The Lyric Drama. E. de Uriarte. Social Essays. A. Garcia Maceira, 
THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 4,- 
Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac and Co., 46, Great Stemmen voor Waarheid en Vrede.—Kemink en Zoon, Utrecht. 
Russel] Street. 1s. 8d. April. 15s. per aunum. April. 
* ‘The Ideal and Art. Theoda. 
The Telephone in Amsterdam. E.W - de Jong. Church Parties and Their Distinctive Names. 
A. C. Wertheim; Interview. C. K. Elout. Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac and Co. 1s. 6d. April. 5 20 
The Political Outlook. Frisian Communities and the Proposed Finanee Act. Dr. V. Bruinsma. 4 


De Gids.—Luzac and Co. 3s. April The Fortification of Amsterdam. A. L. W. Seyffardt. 
3 ae Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bohn, Haarlem. 16s. perannum. April. 
The Dutch snd Formoss in the 17th Century. 8. Kalff. The People of Mohammed in Algeria. Illustrated, A. Le Chas. 


On the Treatment of Tuberculosis. Prof. Kooyker. The Art Museum in Constantinople. Illustrated. W. Gravius. ; 
«* Akedysseril.” Prof. van Hamel. Dr. Kuyper and His Work ; Twenty-five Years as an Editor. Salant 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. oa 


i Kringsjaa.—Olaf Norli, Christiania. 2kr. per quarter. March 31. The Youth of Urban Hitirne. Henrik Schtick. 

y Albrecht Dtirer. Illustrated. Nils Kjaer. ** John Gabriel Borkman. 

H Art, Morals, and Religion. Jonas Lie ; 

April 15. Tilskueren.—Ernst Bojesen, Copenhagen. 12 kr. perannum. April. , 

{ Studies and Impressions of Oxford. Otto Andersen. The Neutralisati nas i 

j N sation of Denmark. Baknson. ‘A M 

4 Robert Browning ; an Appreciation. Should Denmark be Neutralised? N. P. Jensen. oo 
H Nordisk Tidskrift.—P. A. Norstedt and Sons, Stockholm. 10 kr. per The Saga of the Eagle-King. Hans Kaarberg. 

i annum. No. 2. The Art of Acting. U0 G 
f A Trip to Italy. Helena Nyblom. Au Attican Relief in the Ny-Carlsberg Glyptography. Carl Jacobsen. ok 
a Deventer. Alexander Bugge. The Oriental Question. C. Sarauw. A vei 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. xxi 


- | THE QUEEN'S GREAT JUBILEE 


The ‘‘ Review of Reviews” Publications for 
the Record Reign. 


The readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS are respectfully informed that the following Publications will be 
issued in the course of a few days, in connection with the commemoration of the great Jubilee, and the 
completion of the Queen’s Record Reign. 


1.—Studies of the Sovereign and the Realm. 


A handsome volume of 168 pages, copiously illustrated, being a reprint of the articles which have 
per attracted so much attention that are now appearing in the Review or Reviews. By W. T. Stead. 
(1) Pilgrimage from Republicanism to Monarchy. (2) The Queen as Empire Builder. (3) The Queen 
as Permanent Editor of the Realm. (4) The Queen as Head of the Church. (5) The Queen as 
Domestic Exemplar. (6) The Progress of Sixty Years. The distinctive feature of this Memorial 
Volume is that it for the first time enables Her Majesty’s stibjects to understand the extent to which 
our Crowned Republic is under the guidance of the Sovereign, and explains by practical resemblance the 
subtle and potent methods by which the execution of the will of the people is facilitated by the inter- 
vention of the prerogatory of the Crown. Price 3s. 6d. nett. 


2.—“The Notables of Britain” in the Jubilee Year. 


An Album of Portraits and Autographs of nearly 150 of the foremost men and women of the day. 
The portraits in many cases specially photographed by the Stereoscopic Company for reproduction in 
esetas this Album, and the autographs in many cases embodying the Saying, Quotation, Verse, or Maxim 
which has been most helpful to the.writer. Seven years ago, an Album of Portraits and Autographs 
was published in connection with the Review or Reviews, which went through several editions, 
more than 30,000 copies having been sold. This Album will be printed by Messrs. Virtue and 
Co., on art paper, and published in a handsome gilt cover, price 5s. nett. 


3.—A Child’s History of the Victorian Reign. 
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Being the Jubilee number of the “ Books for the Bairns,” copiously illustrated. Every parent should 
order a copy of this Penny History, to which the youngest children can listen with interest and under- 
standing. 

4,—The Poets and Poetry of the Victorian Reign. 
cht. Being a Jubilee number of the “ Penny Poets,” containing a survey of the Poetry of the Reign, with 


criticisms and description and illustrative extracts. 


5.—The Novelists of the Victorian Era. 


Being a Jubilee number of the “ Penny Novels,” published in connection with the “ Masterpiece 
\pril. Library.” It will be a bright, popular sketch of the great school of Novelists, the rise of which is 
one of the most conspicuous literary features of the Queen’ s reign. 


on ~BORDERLAND was. 


CONTENTS: 
' Frontispiece :—PROF. OLIVER LODGE. The Attitude of Spiritualists to Men of Science : 
rill p 
pst “Julia” : The O D is ths Oud An Address by Professor OLtver LopGr. 
tA Message from “Julia 1e Open Door to the Open Hauntings of To-day : 
m ee ae 1. e Ghost of Clandon House, as I saw it. By Miss X. 
0 Gallery of Borderlanders 5 Professor William 2. The Ghost of Queen Elizabeth, as Lieut. Glyn saw it. 
A oveientifie Gulliver’s Travels; or, the Inaugural The Prayer Telephone. With aSuggestion for a Brother- 
ih . eal » Presi 5 ’ se ’ ates a > rayer. 
rea of Professor Crookes, as President of the Psychical Research The Marvels of Indian Magic. 
Victorien Sardou’s Play, “Spiritisme”: Translation, The Immortality of the Soul. As Demonstrated by 
Interview and Letters from M. Sardou. Illustrated. EMMANUEL Kant. Iliustrated. 
“Fairies or Spooks. A Meditation Among the Hills. Books of the Borderland. 
‘By Miss X. &e., &e., &e. zs) 


OrricE: MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C., AND oF ALL BoogsELLERs. 
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The Masterpiece Library. 








THE PENNY POETS. 


No. 1.—Macaulay’s | a “Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” and other Poems, 

No. 2.—Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion.” 

No. hag 9 a ** Childe Harold,” Cantos 


Selections. 
Selections. 
**Romeo and 


No. 4. Lowell's Poems. 
No. 5.—Burns’ Poems. 
No. ree 


No. 7.—Longfellow’s: *‘ Evangeline,” &c. 

No. 8,—Selections from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s Poems. 

No. 9.—Selections from Thomas Camp- 


No. 10.—Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ 

No. 11.—Stories from ‘‘The Earthly 
Paradise.” By Wm. Morris. 

No. 12.—Byron’s ‘* Childe Harold.” Pt. 2. 

No. 13.—Whittier, the Quaker Poet. 

No. 14, Tales from Chaucer in Prose 


*. and Verse. 
No. 15,.—Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Pt. 2. 
No. 16.—Moore’s Irish Melodies. 
No. 17.—Selections from William Cullen 
ryant’s Poems. 
No. 18.—The Story of St. George and 
the ‘on. From Spenser’s ‘* Faerie 


No. 19.—Poems by Keats. 

No. 20.—Scott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake.” 

No. 21.—Whittier’s Poems. Part 2. 

No. 22.—Shakespeare’s ‘*‘ Julius Cesar.” 

No, 23.—Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,” &c. 

No. 24.—Tom Hood’s Poems. 

No. 25:—Coleridge’s ** Ancient Mariner,” 
and other Poems. 


No. Be .—Matthew Arnold. His Poetry 


Messa, 
No. 27.—Walt alt. Whitman. “*Song of 
Myself,” and other Poems. 
No. 28.—Poems of Shelley. 
No, 29.—Cl gh’s “‘Love-Story of a 


” 


No. 30.—-Some f Ingoldsby Legends. 
No. Zi. Ri *“*Lay of the Last 


No. 32 —Poems of Wordsworth. Part'l. 
No, 33.—Poems of Cowper. 

No. 34.—Poems of. Dryden. 

No. 35.—Poems of Southey. 

No. 36.—Legends and Ballads. 

No. 37.—Wordsworth’s Poems. Part 2. 
No. Fai ~Poems of Mrs. Hemans and 


ook. 

No. 39.  iiton’ s ‘*Paradise Regained.” 
No. 40.—Poems of Gray and Goldsmith. 
No. 41.—Irish Ballads. . 
No, 42.—Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like it.” 
No. 43.—Poems by Edgar Allan Poe, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes and Emerson. 
No. 44.—Thomson’s ‘* Seasons.” 
No. 45.—Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year.” 
No. 46.—Longfellow’s Poems... Part 2. 
No. 47.—Matthew Arnold’s Poems. Pt. 2. 
No. 48.—Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” 


art 2. « 

No. 49.—‘' Poems for. the Schoolroom 
and the Scholar.” 

No. 50.—‘‘Some Australian Poets. 

No. 51.—‘‘ Hymns that. Have Helped.” 
(Double Number. Price Twopence.) 

No. 52.—Poems by Robert Browning: 

The Poet’s Christmas. 

No. 54.—Poems for the Schoolroom and 
the Scholar. Pt. Il. 

No. 55.—Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 

No. 56.—Poems for the ~ Schoolroom. 


Part III. 
No, 57 -—American Humorous nace 





PENNY NOVELS. 





No. 1.—‘*She.” By Rider ‘higeare. 
No. 2.—‘‘ Monte Christo’s Millions.” 
No. 3.—*‘The True History of Joshua 


Davidson.” By Mrs. Lynn 


Linton. 


No. 4. ap Vengeance of Monte 
No. rei The Scarlet Letter.” Haw- 
orne. 
No. 6,—‘* Little pins ” (From ‘‘ David 
— “en ar.” 
No. r.” By Gen. Lew 
No. 8. a It ie Never too Late to Mend.” 
Chas. R 
No. 9.—‘** Mary Barton.” Mrs. Gaskell. 
No. 10.—‘‘ Lay Down — Arms.” 


Baroness Von Suttner. 
No. 11. aa ”* Benjamin Dis- 


No. 13, tne Last Days of Pompeii. Pe 
Bulwer Lytton. 
No. et Eyre.” Charlotte 


Bro 
No. 15.—** The ‘Chronicles of the Schén- 
rg-Cotta Family.” 
No. 16. — Pride and Prejudice.” .Jane 


Aus' 
No. 17.—** Hypatia.” Charles Kingsley. 
No. 18.—‘‘ Charles O’Malley, the Irish 


Dragoon.” By Charles Lever. 
No. 23.—‘* Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s.” 
No. 24.—‘* Five Weeks in a Balloon.” By 


Jules Verne. 
No. 26.—‘* Robert Falconer.” 
Macdonald. 


acdonald. 
No. 27.—** A apna From “‘ Les Miser- 
s.”) By ietor Hugo. 
No, 32, ft meio 's Babies.” 
No. 34.—‘‘ The Scalp Hunters.” 


By Geo. 


No. ena Hour and the Man.” By 
rriet Martineau. 
No. 36, # Tes Miserables.” Part II. 


** Cosette.’? By Victor Hugo. 
No. 37.— “a of Horror and Mystery.”’ 
‘0e. 
No. 38.—** ‘Adventures of Jimmy Brown.” 
No, 39.—‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans.” 
No. 40.—‘* The History of a fonserint. : 
9 a —‘*The Scottish Chie 
No. 42.—‘‘ Tartarin of dentoen on.’ 
No, 43,—‘‘ Stories of eae ay 
Tolstoi. 
No, 45.—‘‘ Guy. Fawkes 
No. 46.— “Les Hnerables,” Part Ill. 
No. 47.—‘‘ Round the World in Eighty 
Days.” By, Jules Verne. 
No. 48.—‘* Queechy.”’ 
No. 49.—‘‘ Frankenstein.”’ 
No. 50.—Three Popular Novels. 
Noe 1% mt yy ae 
0. —‘* Trying to Find Euro 
No. 53.—‘‘ Les Misérables.”’ Part IV. 
No. 54.—‘*Dred.”’ By —~ 2 Stowe. 
No. 55.—‘‘ Parson Adam 
‘ £6.— **Les Misérables. > Part V. 
57.—** Harold.’? By Lord Lytton. 
No. 58.—‘* The History of the Mystery.” 
No. 59.—‘‘ Kalee’s Shrine.’’ 
No. 60.—‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
No. 61.—‘‘Sam Weller.’’ Chas. a ee 
No. 62.—‘‘ Little Women Wedded.” 
No, 63,—‘‘ Shirley.’’ 
No. 64,—‘‘ Windsor cule. 
No. 65.—‘‘ The Talis 
No. 66.—‘* Sense and Sensibility.” 
No. 67.—‘‘ Rienzi.’ 
No. 68.—‘*‘ Masterman Ready.”’ 
No. 69.—‘‘ Kenilworth.”’ 
No. 70.—‘‘ Two Years before the Mast.’’ 
No. 71.—‘‘ Last of Be: Barons. 7s 
No. 72.—‘* Vanity 


By 
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NORFOLK 





BOOKS or the BAIRNS 


Monthly, One Penny. Illustrated. 


No. 1.—"* Bso ‘s “Fables.” With nearly 
200 Draw ngs. 

No. 2.—**‘ The Tales and Wonders of 
Terns. Illustrated. 

No. 3.—‘‘Nursery Rhymes.” With 
charming Drawings. 

No. 4.—‘‘ Nursery Tales.” With nearly 
200 Drawings. 

No. 5.—** Reynard the Fox.” 

No. 6,—‘‘ Brer Rabbit.” 

No. 7.—‘‘ Cinderella,” and other Fairy 

Tales. 

8.—Bunyan’s *‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

9.—‘* The Story of the Robins.” 

10.—** The Christmas Stocking.” 

11.—Gulliver’s Travels among the 

Little People of Lilliput. 

12.—Stories from Hans Andersen. 

1 ees from ‘**Grimm’s Fairy 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 14.—‘* Eyes and No Eyes ” and ** The 
Three Giants.” 

No. 15.—‘*‘ Gulliver among the Giants.” 
Annual Subscription, post free, ‘1s. 6d. 





Masterpiece Library 
READING CASE. 


WE HAVE PREPARED A NEAT 


RED CLOTH CASE 


With Elastic at the Back, to hold 
One Number of either the 


Penny Poets, Penny Novels, 
or Books for the Bairns. 


It is intended to preserve the book while had ia 
being read, 


Price Threepence, by Post Fourpence. 
PLEASE NOTE THAT IT I8 CALLED— 


‘The Masterpiece Library Reading Case.’ 
POEMS FOR THE 


Schoolroom atid: the Scholar 
For READING, RECITATION, 


AND AS 








FIRST STUDIES IN LITERATUP” / 


“Selected and arranged, with si” 


sie 
Introduction, by ROBT. S. WC .. 


. Being Nos, 49, 54 and 66 of the PENNY POE'S 


Bound in Red Clath, and strongly sewn. 
Price Gd. nett, or 8d. past; free. 





STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Oe 


Lonpon, June 1st, 1897. 
Within a week of the publication of 
this number the greatest festival of 
commemoration that has ever been 
organised by the British section of 
the English-speaking race will be held, and the 
modern world will have been confronted with an 


The 
Queen’s Day. 


say indispensable, in the British state. It is a 
notable event, and one which was almost incon- 
ceivable when Her Majesty came to the throne. So 
far as can be seen, this unanimity of the Empire in 
the maintenance of the Monarchy has only one draw- 
back. It may, but it is to be hoped will not, tend 
somewhat to intensify the difference of political 
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THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 1897. 


(Photograph by the Stereoscopic Co.) 


extraordinary spectacle, and one which would 
have been regarded as absolutely incredible at 
the beginning of the century. For in an age of 
triumphant democracy, more than a hundred years 
after the great French Revolution, and more than 
sixty years after the great Reform Act, the popula- 
tionof the British Empire, by an absolutely unanimous 
popular demonstration extending throughout every 
self-governed Colony of the Empire, will have met to 
testify by such means as are possible to great masses 
of men their devotion to the Sovereign, and inciden- 
tally their conviction that the Crown is useful, not to 


sentiment which prevails between the American and 
the British sections of our common race. At the same 
time it would be a fatal blunder to imagine that 

be attained by 
Unity, in things 


unity in questions of race can 


uniformity. In things essential 
non-essential—Liberty, and in all things—Charity, is 
a maxim as useful for nations as for churches. 

For the whole of the last month London 


= ; has thought and talked of little else 
as Centre o 2 = 
the World. than the Great Jubilee. The glut of 


work which it has occasioned in the 


building trades—or at least those branches of the 
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building trade which are concerned with the erection 
of seats and the construction of improvised wooden 
structures—has been without precedent. The pres- 
sure on the printing and paper trades, especially for 
‘the finer kind of printing, and the higher qualities 
of paper necessary to carry the impressions of the 
engravings, has been equally great. Nearly every 
day has brought a fresh arrival of invited guests. 
One day it is a Prime Minister from the Antipodes, 
another day a Colonial contingent, and the next 
a bevy of Indian princes, and so forth, until at last 
Londoners are beginning to realise that they really 
inhabit the capital city of a Realm from whence is 
governed an Empire that encircles the world. Not 
even on the day of Pentecost in Jerusalem was there 
such an assemblage of men of all nations, religions 
and tongues as those who will be gathered round the 
Queen on the great Thanksgiving Day. 

But the spectacle in London is but the 

The Skeleton crowning point of a series of demon- 
the ania strations that will be held wherever 
the Queen’s writ runs or the British 

flag flies, Nearly every city, nay, nearly every 
village, in the United Kingdom will have its own 
celebration, and the Jubilee will simultaneously be 

. commemorated in every Colony in the Empire. Bon- 
fires are to crown with crests of living flame every 
beacon hill from Cornwall to Caithness, and the 
singing of the National Anthem is to be kept up, if 
not literally all round the clock, at any rate from 
three o’clock in the morning, Greenwich time, until 
twelve o'clock the following night. The blaze of the 
bonfire of jubilation is not to be confined to the 
British Isles, but it is said will be taken up with 
equal spirit in the great island continent of Australia, 
which, when Her Majesty came to the throne, 
was little more than a convict settlement and 
a vast wilderness. Note, however, that while 
the whole Empire bursts into a _ blaze of 
exuberant and enthusiastic loyalty, there is one 
country, and one country only, of all the Queen’s 
dominions where the populace will regard the 
celebration with a sullen aloofness which will cause 
southern and western Ireland to stand out like a 
coal-black cinder in the midst of the genial flames of 
Imperial loyalty. Fortunately the explanation is 
as simple as it is obvious. In that sullen zone of 
disaffection there live the only English-speaking 
men, outside the Transvaal, who are compelled to 
submit to an administration and to laws which 
represent another will than that of the majority of 
the community. Canada at the beginning of the 
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reign was as discontented as Ireland, but to-day 

Canada from the Imperial standpoint is the brightest 
spot on the horizon. 

Of all the guests whom the Queen will 

The Canadian Welcome this month, none will be 


Initiative. marked for more conspicuous attention 
than Mr. Laurier, the Prime Minister 
of Canada. After a long and heated debate, the 


House of Commons at Ottawa defeated Sir Charles 
Tupper’s hostile amendment to the new tariff by 
74 votes tc 42. That division may be regarded 
as formally registering the deliberate decision of the 
majority of the inhabitants of the Dominion in favour 
of a momentous new departure, the full significance 
of which we as yet but dimly perceive. The action 
of Canada in asserting her right to give 25 per cent. 
discount on her tariff to imports from countries 
whose import duties are as reasonable as her own, 
without reference to whether they are within the 
Empire or without it,‘and without asking for the con- 
sent of the Imperial Parliament, is a position which 
marks a distinct advance in the evolution of Colonial 
independence. That, however, is largely forgotten 
by our people in the delight with which they hail 
the Canadian proposal, the immediate effect of 


which will of course be to secure preferential - 


treatment for British goods, not because they 
are British, but because the British tariff is lower 
than that of any of our competitors. The proposal 
is the more welcome to the Mother Country because 
‘jt seems as if at last our fidelity to the principles of 
Free Trade were to be rewarded by some reciprocal 
treatment on the part of our customers beyond the 
seas. What Canada has done other Protectionist 
countries may do, and it is obvious that on the 
Canadian principle there is nothing to hinder the 
United States following suit in case the American 
manufacturers should at last feel they were strong 
enough to face the open competition of the world. 
At present the immediate effect of the new tariff in 
Canada is to give New South Wales—the only 
Free Trade Colony of Great Britain—an immediate 
advantage of 124 per cent., which will be doubled 
next year, over their rival traders in the more 
Protectionist colony of Victoria and the Protectionist 
countries of the Continent. 
There will be found elsewhere a report; 
“A Part of a notable interview with Mr. Laurier, 
seen” from which it is evident that the Cana- 
dian statesman has clearly grasped the 
alternatives which confront his people. Lord Rosmead 
long ago formulated the watchword “ Federate or 
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Perish,” and Mr. Laurier clearly sees that either the 
Colonies must become part of Great Britain or become 
independent. A great nation that in a few years 
will number ten millions is not likely to permit its 
external affairs to be managed by any assembly or 
any administration in which it is not directly repre- 
sented. The Irish Nationalists cannot be blamed for 
holding themselves aloof from the celebration of the 
Jubilee, but it is probable that in the years to come 
their descendants will look back to the year of the 
Great Jubiles as that which marked the beginning of 
the new Home Rule movement which was destined 
to succeed, because, unlike the old Home Rule move- 
ment, it is based on faith in the Empire and a 
desire to extend it, and not inspired by the weariness 
of the over-burdened Titan, who merely wanted to 
reduce the weight that crushed his over-burdened 
back. 

An event of good omen for Ireland 


The Irish and for the Empire, which can never 
Local . : +4: 
2 27a rade 34 $5 
Po reg urded in a satisfactory condition 
Bill. until Ireland is content, was the 


announcement made by Mr. Balfour 

last month that the Government intend to introduce 
a Local Government Bill which will place Locai 
Government in Ireland on the same popular founda- 
tion that it rests in England and Scotland. The 
new Bill, which is promised for next year, is not 
only to be on a Liberal basis politically, but it is to be 
accompanied by a grant from the Imperial Exchequer 
of £700,000 a year. One-half of this sum will 
relieve the Irish landlords from the payment of 
county rates, and should there be any increase in 
future, the rate will fall upon the tenant and not 
upon the landlord, with the exception of tenancies 
under £4 in which the landlord pays the tenant’s rates. 
The announcement was received with unexpected 
cordiality by both landlords and Nationalists. Mr. 
Balfour had the satisfaction of feeling that he had 
by one and the same announcement succeeded in 
allaying the hostility excited by the agitation over 
the financial relations of Ireland and the United 
Kingdom, and in throwing a sop to the Nationalist 
Cerberus; of pleasing the landlords, who are in a 
very mutinous state under the administration of his 
brother, and of lightening the ship of legislation : for 
the irish. Board of Agriculture Bil) will not be 
This is not, of course, Home 
Homestead County 
which the 


pressed this session. 
Rule, but it 
Councils in Ireland, on 
tenants could meet as they have been meeting lately 
in order to denounce the existing financial relations 


may be rule. 


landlords and 
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between the two countries, may be the beginning of 
better things. 
The refusal of the American Senate to 
Arbitration : ; . 
and the ratify the Treaty of Arbitration has 
United States heen received in this counti7 with a 
Senate. : 
sigh of regret on the part of all those 
who believe in arbitration, and who have diligently 
cherished sentiments of affection for their American 
kinsmen. But at the same time there is perceptible 
a certain chuckle of self-satisfied “I told you so” 
from a considerable section of the British public. It 
is a sinister note, but it is well not to exaggerate the 

















From Puck, New York.]} 


UNPLEASANT PLIGHT OF THE “ ADVANCE AGENT OF PROSPERITY.” 


significance of this rebuff. It is no doubt annoying, 
but tested by the votes of the Senators there is a 
clear majority in favour of arbitration even in the 
assembly which refused to ratify it. Forty-three 
Senators voted for the t:exty, seven paired in its 
favour, while only thirty-eight voted against it, paired 
against it, or were absent unpaired. There was, 
therefore, a clear majority of fifty to thirty-eight in 
the Senate in favour of arbitration. Considering the 
condition of our own Upper Chamber and the hope- 
lessness of ever getting it to sanction any legislation 
proposed by a Liberal Government, there is no reason 
to be downcast concerning the use which the Free 
Silver party in Washington has made of the ex- 
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slavery. But Abolitionist sentiment was not used to fro 
wreck the Union in order that a single Abolitionist on 
State might prosecute a policy of liberation single- of 
handed. Had the Abolitionists attempted any such the 
course they would have been traitors to their country pol 
and have met the fate awarded to traitors. But no 
what they did was to remain in the Union’ and 
use all their influence to secure that the policy = 
of the Union should be steadily directed against for 
slavery whenever an opportunity arose. That is Gr 
exactly what Lord Salisbury is doing in relation to 
the Eastern question. Of all nations in the world R 
the Americans should be the first to appreciate and 
understand the motives which led England to abide 
by the Concert rather than take a policy of isolated _— 
action. Gr 
No doubt the position of the Aboli- to 
An Abolitionist tionist State in the American Union. of 
Parallel. before the first shot was fired at Fort tri 
Sumter, was a difficult one, for it we 
: was apparently compelled to acquiesce in the sum Co 
4 ‘ of all villainies, while all efforts to circumscribe its an 
4 From Fun] [May 8, 1997. area or to diminish its infamies were regarded with de 
if a INDISCRETION—ITS RESULTS. intense jealousy by the Slave States, who, down to = 
! : : h 
il ceptional power placed in the hands of a minority of ran : ene - Abeshom 2 Lénachn; went ante te “ 
I~ the Senate to defeat the Administration of their cuteness Ge: polio ot - betray a ~ 
o : ‘ _ advocate of freedom in the East, finds herself in au 
' country. Here again the fatal Irish leaven was eet feng ie 
i working. Michael Davitt, who certainly might have much the same position in the European Concert. = 
been better employed, seems to have made himself init - mone pa Searonire ‘ sneprename wragthnnces ait 
; very busy at Washington in inflaming those senti- promising, it is inevitable. We could not escape fo 
. ments of suspicion and distrust which are latent in , “a 
the American mind. According to his own account : Larissa — : jae . 
he worked against the Arbitration Bill by holding ade aaa sll SP 
up to odium and contempt Lord Salisbury’s policy in » “~ ary 
Crete. a 
ro ee It is quite possible that some of the : 
and votes that secured the defeat of ' tt 
Federation of ¢he Arbitration Treaty may have : 
Europe : ° er 
been influenced by a sentiment of tt 
sympathy with the Greeks and of hostility to the z 
' European Concert. But if so, it is only another teresa et 
illustration of Oxenstiern’s familiar illustration as i 
to the paucity of wisdom with which the world is 4 G 
governed. The Americans would have very little mvt G 
difficulty in understanding the relations between the a 
European Powers and the Cretans if they were to (ore ‘ g 
carry their mind back for a few years to the 4 Y ae Mt, STAN a Pp 
attitude of the Northern States to the question | jwiiss,, (>) “we ¢ TES fate At 7 ‘4 
of slavery before the outbreak of the war. Aboe  p/!Oqy age E 2 : 
| litionist sentiment was strong in some of the | ad Ng x 7 
States, but it was not strong enough to secure site kT rm 
the support of the majority of the Union against THE GREEK DEFEAT AT PHARSALA. 
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from it without betraying the cause committed to 
our hands and accepting the terrible responsibility 
of preeipitating a. European war. But considering 
the ‘senseless attacks to which Lord Salisbury’s 
policy has been subjected in our own country, it is 
not. at all surprising that the Americans do not as 
yet see clearly how close the parallel is between the 
position, say, of Massachusetts at Washington in the 
forties and fifties of this century, and the position of 
Great Britain in the European Areopagus to-day. 
The situation of affairs in the East has 


The not been such as to encourage the 
Rehabilitated ,. ‘ 
Turk. light-headed gentry who would gaily 


abandon the European Concert in 
order to adopt a policy of isolated adventure. The 
Greeks, left to themselves, proved they were unable 
to hold Thessaly, and nothing but the intervention 
of the Powers prevented Edhem Pasha marching in 
triumph into Athens. The very men who a few 
weeks ago were clamouring against the European 
Concert for impeding the desire of Greece to go.in 
and win, have been shrieking themselves hoarse in 
denouncing the Powers because they did not inter- 
vene more promptly to compel the Turks to halt in 
their victorious march. They are still keeping up 
their invective because the Powers have not yet 
succeeded in compelling the Sultan to modify the 
demands which he put forward as the basis for a 
treaty of peace. The fact of the matter is that the 
situation has been changed, and changed horribly 
for the worse, by the reckless action of the Greeks in 
challenging a contest in which they were so con- 
spicuously unequal. 
Whether or not there is any truth in 
the report that was published the 
other day as to the memorial addressed 


The Logic 
of 

the Moslem. 
by the Grand Vizier to the Sultan, 

there is no doubt that the alleged representation 
embodied a very general sentiment on the part of 
the Moslems. The Grand Vizier is said to have 
represented to the Sultan that Thessaly had been 
restored to the Ottoman Empire by the Turkish 
victories, and that it could not be handed back to 
Greece without betraying the cause of Islam. The 
Grand Vizier, who concluded by tendering his resig- 
nation if his advice was not accepted, reminded the 
Sultan of the impunity with which he had defied the 
Powers in connection with Armenia, and strongly 
appealed to him to adopt the same attitude 
in relation to Thessaly. We may deplore 
such sentiments, but they are exceedingly natural. 
The decree of Allah is made manifest to the 
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Mohammedans by the result of battle. When 
he is beaten in fight, he says “ Kismet,” and submits ; 
but when he is victorious, it seems like flying in the 
face of Allah himself to fling away the fruits of 
victory merely in deference to the representations of 
the Powers. Hence we may expect to find that the 
Sultan, who is extremely shrewd, and as difficult to 
deal with as President Kruger himself, will plead 
non possumus in reply to the representations of 
Europe. Edhem Pasha with 100,000 victorious 
troops is encamped on the soil of Thessaly. Who is 
to turn him out? The difficulties experienced by the 
Powers in expelling the Greeks from Crete are not 
calculated to facilitate the evacuation of Thessaly by 
the Turks. 





[May 18, 1897. 


From the Westminster Gazette.] 


THE GREAT TURKOLI AND HIS LAST QUICK CHANGE, 


ArpuL: “Hah! hah! Iam myself again; no more of those horrid wings 
I was never really comfortable in them,” 


The Sultan has been trying it on for 


The the last two or three years, and hitherto 
Sultan’s > i $ 
Calculations. he has found that he could count with 


confidence upon the reluctance of any 
of the great Powers to translate words into deeds. 
Hence he will probably calculate that he has only to 
sit tight, and however much the Ambassadors may 
storm and the Powers may threaten, he has nothing 
to fear. His terms of peace include a demand for 
ten millions war indemnity, and the abolition of the 
Capitulations by which the subjects of the Greek king 
dom resident in Turkey are protected from the jurisdic- 
tion of Ottoman tribunals. Either of those proposals 
affords room for endless delay and infinite bargaining. 


Meantime the Sultan is not diminishing but increas- 
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ing the garrison in the rich plains of Thessaly, and 
if the worst comes to the worst, he can always plead 
his willingness to obey the will of the Powers but 
profess his inability to compel a victorious army to 
surrender the spoils of war. Under these circum 
stances what is Europe to do? ° 
This is a question that we have to look at 
Who wil! | SeTiously ; for the rehabilitated Sultan, 
Bell the Cat? the revived Turk of to-day, is a very 
different person from the half-cowed 
anzmic who was saved by Europe from extinction in 
1878. Are we prepared to go to war with Turkey, 
if need be, single-handed, for the purpose of restoring 
to the Greek Government a province which it has 
just shown it was utterly unable to hold against 
Turkish attack? Are we to do this if, before so 
doing, we are distinctly warned that one or more of 
the great European Powers would regard our isolated 
action with hostile eyes and a malevolent neutrality 
which might at any moment develop into hostile 
action? Now, so far as can be seen at present, 
there is no party in this country which would 
advocate an attack upon Turkey under the latter 
circumstances. Nay, so far as can be perceived at 
the present moment, there is no. important section 
of public opinion in favour of going to war single- 
handed with the Sultan, even if all the other Powers 
agreed to regard us as their informal mandatory and 
assured us of their benevolent neutrality. The dis- 
inclination of the mice to bell the cat has been 
familiar at least since the days of Asop, and the 
recent manifestation of the sharpness of the teeth 
and claws of the Ottoman cat has in no way 
increased the eagerness of the mice to volunteer to 
tackle Grimalkin. But if we are not prepared to 
fight Turkey single-handed, what is there left for us 
todo? Is it not obvious that to this question there 
is only one answer? We cannot in honour, or in 
common decency, fall out of the European Concert, 
and consider that we have discharged our obligations 
to humanity and our duties to Europe by washing 
our hands of the whole business and letting our 
newspapers swear at large against the Sultan and 
the Powers. But if that course is impossible, there 
is no alternative but that of endeavouring, in concert 
with the allied Powers, who together with our- 
selves compose the federation of Europe, to bring 
such pressure as can be brought upon the Sultan 
for the purpose of wresting Thessaly from his 


grasp. 
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There is reason to hope that the Powers 


Russia’s 
Attitude, 


action from the fact that the Russians, 
in particular, appear to have received 
a very disagreeable but salutary awakening from the 
fool’s paradise in which they have been lulling them- 
selves to sleep since the war began. When it was 


pointed out that the rehabilitation of Turkey as the 


result of the victories in Thessaly might lead to the 


Turk getting out of hand, the Russians replied that 
the victories signified nothing, inasmuch as: they 
were won by the German staff officers, and that the 
Sultan’s consent to surrender Crete to the Concert 
was a far more striking proof of the tutelage 
of Europe than anything that might happen 


in Thessaly. But when the terms of peace 


were published and the Russians saw that the Turk’ 


was disposed, not merely to re-open the question 


of Crete, but to claim Thessaly, a feeling of 


intense indignation and dismay made itself felt in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. 
Because if the Sultan gets out of hand and there is 
any serious work to be done, it is the Russians who 
will have to bear the brunt of it. It has always 
been so in the East, and it always will be so, so long 
as there is no other Power which is willing to spend 
men and money in reducing the Turk to order. It 
was a personal telegram from the Tsar to the Sultan 
which led the latter to pay attention to the repre- 
sentations of the Powers demanding an armistice, 
and it is possible that even this weapon might 
fail to induce the Turks to evacuate: Thessaly. 
In that case Europe will either have to let the Turks 
stay where they are, or to agree for concerted action 
by ironclads and fleets against Constantinople. It 
is this which makes the experiment which has been 
tried in Crete so invaluable, for the action of the 
Powers in Crete proves that there is no antecedent 
difficulty in 
European fleet and a European army. 


insuperable the organisation of a 
The action 
against the Cretan insurgents was an invaluable, 
object lesson—a kind of preliminary canter in order 
to test the possibility of utilising a similar weapon 
against the great Assassin. This, as our readers 
will remember, I have always insisted upon from 
the first, but even I did not expect events would 
bring about so speedily the vindication of my 


diagnosis. 


may be more disposed to take common. 


And with reason. 
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Russians, witn the exception of Madame 


Greece from ; ‘ 4 : 
Novikoff, are so chary in expounding 


the 
Russian _— their political opinions in language in- 
Standpoint. 


telligible to the Western world, that 
special reference should be made to a very remarkable 
interview with M. Vereschagin, the distinguished 
Russian painter, which appeared in the Daily News 
on the occasion of his visit to London in May. M. 
Vereschagin is a Dante of the Brush, and his pictures 
of the realities of war are the nightmares of modern 
art. But he is a thorough Muscovite, and he exposed 
the roots of Russian policy in the East with unfalter- 
ing courage. Greece, he said, was carried away by 
the delusion that she was the destined heir of Con 
Her raid on Crete was the first overt 
The occupation 


stantinople. 
act by which she showed her hand. 
of Crete, if permitted, she would have regarded as a 
stepping-stone to the occupation of Constantinople. 
To that Russia was absolutely opposed, therefore it 
was necessary for Russia to afford an unswerving 
opposition to Greece in Crete. Russia recognised 
frankly that she could not obtain Constantinople for 
herself, and no conceivable successor who could be 
suggested would be so convenient to the Russians as 
the Sultan, who was long ago named the Tsar’s hall- 
porter. 

Speaking about the Armenians, Vere- 

schagin was frank almost to the verge 
And Armenia. , sa ; Se 
of cynicism. Armenia, he said, is the 

Poland of Asia Minor. 
is partitioned between Russia, Persia, and Turkey. 
The Armenians in Russia are far the best off, and 
the superiority of their treatment causes all the best 
Armenians to look to Russia, much as at present all 
the Poles, both in Posen and Russian Poland, look 
to Austria, on account of the greater liberty she 
allows to the Poles This position of 
advantage Russia did not wish to lose, neither did 


At present it 


in Galicia. 


she wish to encourage the Armenian aspirations for 
the re-establishment of Kingdom. 
However, said Vereschagin, while the Russians are 


an Armenian 


anxious to secure reforms from the Turks, they will 
be very moderate and cautious in pressing their 
demands, and, in short, would act in regard to 
Armenia exactly as they do in relation to the Poles. 
Vereschagin said :— 

Suppose that all the Poles were treated as well as those of 
Galicia, do you believe that they would be satisfied? Never. 
They would demand tlhe re-establishment of an independent 
Poland. It would be exactly the same with the Armenians if 
they were re-united to-morrow under the Russian flag. They 
would next strive for an independent Armenia. The Turkish 
Armenians openly claim foreign protection, and even go so far 
as to demand annexation to Russia—always the liberating 
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Power in their eyes. You will easily understand why the 
Ottomans answer them with blows. Of course all this does 
not justify, in any way, the massacres en masse. Yes, the 
massacres are frightful; and we ought to provide against any 
repetition of them. 
As Russia is the only Power that can do this, it is 
to be hoped she will make the provision to which 
M. Vereschagin refers. 

Unless the newspapers are misinformed, 


The ‘ ae =e 
advenes Lord Cromer and Sir Herbert Kitchener 

on have determined to begin the advance 
Khartoum. 


on Khartoum this autumn. The troops 
who are to head the expedition are to be mustered 
this month in readiness for the great enterprise. The 





LORD CROMER. 


(Photograph by Heyman, Cairo.) 


Dervishes are fully convinced that their supreme 
moment is at hand, and all the available fighting 
men are massed at Omdurman. The brilliant sue- 
cess of Sir Herbert Kitchener last year justifies 
considerable confidence in calculations on which the 
next campaign is based ; but the Soudan is a word of 
such sinister memories that it is with grave mis- 
givings the country hears of the preparations for the 
advance on Khartoum. 

Things are not going on very com- 


Repression fortably in Germany. It is always a 
Germany. ad sign when the head of a Govern- 


ment considers that considerations of 
public safety demand an increase in the severity of 
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the regulations governing the free expression of public 
opinion. The bill proposed by the Prussian Govern- 
ment for the regulation of public meetings practically 
placed the finger and thumb of the Prussian police- 
man upon the windpipe of every speaker on any 
platform in Germany, while the provisions as to the 
_non-attendance of minors would enable any police- 
man to dissolve any meeting in which his wife or his 
thirty-second cousin contrived to introduce a youth 
under age, The careful provision made for excluding 
minors from public meetings strikes Englishmen as 
a very fantastic aberration of the coercive instinct. 
- The overwhelming majority by which the Reichstag 
passed an Emergency Bill providing that associations 
may enter into union with one another, and repeal 
all laws to the contrary in the different German 
states, seems to indicate very scant sympathy with 
the reactionary tendency now in the ascendant in 
official quarters. A vote of 207 to 53 is tolerably 
decisive on that score. In the present Chamber of 
Deputies the Government Bill has been so altered in 
discussion in Committee as to consist now of little 
more than the clauses forbidding minors to be 
members of political associations, or attending po- 
litical meetings. On the whole, so'far as debates in 
German Parliaments go, the storm signals seem to 
be very conspicuous. 
The chief legislative event of last 
iniaslataces month at Westminster has been the 
Liability introduction of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, which has been received on the 
whole more favourably than might have been 
anticipated. The Government maintain the principle 
of contracting out, but a workman will only be 
allowed to deprive himself by agreement of the pro- 
tection of the Act, if the Registrar General of 
Friendly Societies can certify that the agreement 
secures for him advantages at least equal to those 
provided by statute. The novel feature of the Bill 
is that it brushes on one side all questions of 
responsibility for accidents, and provides that when- 
ever any one is killed, the employer shall pay to his 
representatives a sum equal to three years of his 
earnings ; the sum must not be less than £150, how- 
ever, nor more than £300. In case of accident 
entailing disablement, he will be entitled to a weekly 
payment, after the second week, not exceeding 50 per 
cent. of weekly earnings at the time of the accident, 
but such weekly payment is not to exceed 20s. 
per week. In any case of dispute the question must 
be referred to the County Court Judge, and the cost 
of the litigation will be defrayed by the State. Mr. 


Asquith and Mr. Burns have assailed the contracting 
out clause, and there have been many criticisms made 
as to the exclusion of seamen and agricultural 
labourers and other classes of workmen from the 
benefits of the Bill. But at present. it seems as if 
neither the criticisms of those who object to what is 
in it, nor the objections of those who complain of what 
is not in it, will be allowed to retard its progress, and 
it will probably figure in the slender legislative 
harvest of the Jubilee year. ‘ 

A man who has once been in prison, 
even although it may have been but 
for a short time and under the most 
agreeable circumstances, acquires an 
inevitable and rooted distrust of all couleur de rose 
statements as to the happiness and comfort of 
prisoners, and that probably is the only reason why 
I receive the statement of Colonel Waters, the 
British military attaché, as to the beatific state of 
Russian convicts in Siberia with a grain of salt. 
Colonel Waters has spent six months in travelling 
across Siberia, and his report is extremely interesting. 
He says he was treated like a Prince by everybody. 
He was immensely impressed by the improve- 
ment of the railway, which in less than four years 
will enable us to travel across Asia by land in 
sixteen days; but the most remarkable statement 
he made was as to the exiles. He not only says 
he can deny with absolute authority the oft- 
repeated stories of Siberian horrors and Russian 
cruelty, but he declares that, although he travelled 
everywhere without any notice or without any 
expectation of his coming, he always found the exiles 


Siberia 
and 
its Exiles. 


travelling in comfort, smoking and singing ; in every 
case they were well clothed and well fed, and as a 
matter of fact, in the majority of cases, were far 
better off than they were at home. “I have not 
only not seen any case of ill-treatment, but what is 
more, I have not even heard of one.” He adds, “I 
know, and I am perfectly satisfied, that the treat- 
ment of all classes of prisoners is remarkably kind, 
and that the sensational stories current in some 
quarters are absolutely untrue.” This is very em- 
phatic, and I have no doubt it is nearer the truth 
than the stock fables of the Russophobes, but for a 
man who has been in an English prison like myself, 
his statements are pitched a little too high. 
i Events succeed each other so rapidly 
Holocaust that it seems like ancient history to 
hl record the holocaust of Paris, which 
‘ occurred just as the last number of the 
Review or Reviews was going to press, A charitable 
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THE PROGRESS OF 


bazaar, held under the auspices of the Catholic Church 
and of the élite of French Catholic society, was the scene 
of one of the most terrible fire tragedies of modern 
The building was a temporary structure of 
wood. The stalls were crammed with inflammable 
things, and presided over by fine ladies dressed in 
The electric current 


times. 


anything but fireproof material. 
that was used for the purpose of working a Kinemato- 
graph set fire to some combustibles in its immediate 
neighbourhood. The flames spread, and a wild panic 
ensued, and although much bravery and presence of 
mind were shown on the part of many who escaped, 
the progress of the fire was so rapid that in half- 
an-hour there was nothing left of the bazaar beyond 
a blackened expanse of ashes and charred human 
remains. Over 140 persons, mostly fashionable ladies, 
among whom the Duchesse d’Alengon was the most 
conspicuous, perished. The event made a profound 
impression in Europe, and was the occasion of 
messages of condolence and sympathy from all parts 
of the civilised world. The German Emperor antici- 
pated the Tsar in expressing his sympathy, and even 
the soul of Abdul the Damned was touched with a 
sense of compassion for the victims of the fire, who 
in number do not constitute a tithe of those whom 
he has doomed to a far worse death in the Uplands 
of Armenia. 
The ancient Romans, when a victor- 
A — Réle jous general was accorded a triumph, 
University, deemed it necessary, lest the heart of 
the victor should be too much puffed 
up by the plaudits of the Imperial City, to station 
near his car a slave, who ever and anon repeated in 
sonorous whisper the warning, “ Remember, thou too 
art mortal.” The humble but necessary function of 
the slave in the Roman triumph is one which has 
not been lacking to England in this year of Jubilee. 
For in the very month during which the whole 
air was filled with the strains of proud exultation 
with which we islanders reckoned up the immense 
advance that has been made towards a higher civili- 
sation in the Victorian reign, there was heard a 
clear and sibilant whisper, distinctly audible in the 
midst of all the fury of the tom-toms and blare of 
brazen instruments, reminding us all that, notwith- 
standing all our progress and all our civilisation, we 
were still in some respects grovelling in the mire of 
primitive barbarism. The réle of the slave in the 
triumph was last month deputed to the University of 
Cambridge, the members of which were summoned to 
vote upon a question which, whether regarded from 
the point of view of ethics or of chivalry, appears to 


THE WORLD. 

















From the Westminster Budget.} 
THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. 


outsiders as plain as the proposition that two and 
two make four. And this astonishing University, by 
a majority of 1,713 to 662, cast its vote on the wrong 


side, 
the The question was simply this: shall all 
Question students resident in the University who 
of comply with all the requirements of the 
Degrees, 


University, and pass all the examina- 
tions imposed by the University as qualifying tests for 
the degree, which serves as the hall mark or stamp 
denoting the attainment of a recognised standard of 
education, attain that degree? Or, shall an arbitrary 
distinction be made by which the degree shall be 
accorded to one class of students and denied to 
another, on grounds which have nothing whatever 
to do with the merits of the student? In old times, 
of course, when the University was, if possible, 
even more barbarous than it is to-day, the degree 
was withheld for differences of sect. No Noncon- 
formist could be certified as a BA. or M.A. of 
Cambridge, no, not even if he were the most brilliant 
student in the University. That flagrant injustice 
went down after many years of hard fighting, and 
in its place we have another anomaly, even more 
indefensible ; that of their refusal to accord degrees 
to another section of students whose only offence is 
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-sons of well-to-do English mothers, 


-of class, sect, or sex, tend to harden 


‘the understanding. 
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their sex. This is, of course, much more intolerable 
than the old religious disability, for a man can, if he 
pleases, change his sect, whereas not even an Act of 
Parliament can make a woman into a man. 
Such a vote is little short of a national 
Undergrads humiliation, and serves to make us the 
Mostly x ‘ . 
Cads. laughing- stock of our kinsmen in 
America and elsewhere, who in this 
respect are certainly more civilised and more just. 
The humiliation was emphasised by the vulgar bray 
with which the majority of the undergraduates at- 
tested their innate barbarism which the University 
veneers with a semblance of culture. It would, of 
course, be absurd to take too seriously the excited 
horse-play and riotous antics of the overgrown 
schoolboys, who howled, yelled, 


OF REVIEWS. 


of chivalry may be buried by class prejudice and sex 
privilege, there is ever in the heart of every English 
lad a latent sense of justice, and the very éclat with 
which the cause of injustice triumphed will tend 
more than anything else to compel him to realise 
what “bad form” it is—to use his own slang—to 
deny to his sister the advantages of a degree which 
she has honestly earned in fair field with no favour: 
The moral of the whole business is that the fight 
has got to be fought over again from the beginning. 
There is only one true formula in relation to all 
these questions, whether they have to do with fran- 
chises, degrees, or any other privileges. As the State 
after a long struggle has been compelled to recognis2 
that the law must be colour-blind in matters of Sect, 





and hooted at all those who voted 
for the abolition of the unjust 
disability under which their sisters 
laboured. We may even find in it 
one touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin, for a crowd vi 
eostermongers at the East End 
would have felt themselves 
thoroughly at home in Cambridge 
that day. But when one reflects 
that all these young men are the 


and that most of them have sisters, 
it is a somewhat sombre reminder 
of the extent to which monopoly, 
privilege, and ascendency, whether 











the heart and darken the. eyes of 











Talk about 


chivalry indeed! This vote, and 


‘the orgie which preceded and succeeded it, will long 


be remembered as a proof of the old saying, that in 
the practical affairs of life an ounce of justice is 
worth a pound of chivalry. 
Sir Walter Besant, I see, with that 
Sect singular short-sightedness which some- 
and Sex. times causes his friends to marvel, 
has expressed the opinion that the 
vote has settled the question practically for his 
lifetime. If he intends to be a true prophet he 
had better be ordering his coftin, for nothing is more 
certain than that such a defeat, accompanied as 
it was with every demonstration of vulgar effrontery, 
was one of those episodes in the progress of a great 
movement which almost invariably is the precursor of 


victory. However many fathoms deep the sentiment 


THE BLACKWALL TUNNEL, 


so it must be admitted that it is equally colour-blind 
in questions of Sex. 
On May 22, the Prince of Wales 
The opened the Blackwall Tunnel, the 
Blackwall : : 
Tunnel. one great engineering work that the 
County Council has executed. By 
this tunnel it is now possible for the great cities 
which lie east of the Tower Bridge to communicate 
with each other without taking ship. The tunnel 
has keen five years in making, although the section 
immediately under the river was completed in twelve 
months. Eight hundrec men have been employed in 
the work, the cost of which is £871,000. Five hun- 
dred thousand tons of earth have been excavated, 
and nearly two hundred thousand tons of bricks, tiles, 
cement, concrete, and cast-iron have been used in 


lining and finishing the tunnel. 
e 
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May 1. Rev. Dr. Owen consecrated Bishop of St. 
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. Committee appointed 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


David's. ; 
International Labour Demonstration held 
Hyde Park. 


Canadian National Indian Famine Fund closed 


with 200,000 dols. 
in hand. 


President 
of the Board of 
Trade to inquire 
into the question 
of the Intercom- 
munication of Rail- 
way Carrizges. 

Dr. Rutherford 
Harris and Mr. 
Lionel Phillips ex- 
amined by the 
South African 
Committee. 

The Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers ordered 
to South Africa. 


by the 


in 


————_»>—— - 


London Diocesan Juvenile Branch of the 
Church of England Temperance society at the 
Crystal Palace. 

Mr. Schreiner made a statement in the Cape 


House regarding his part iu the Vaal River 
Drifts negotiations. 


DIARY FOR MAY. 








The Duke of Abercorn, the Duke of Fife, Lord 
Gifford, Sir H. Farquhar, and Mr. George 
Cawston declared before the South African 
Inquiry Committee that they bad no suspicion 
of the Jameson Raid before it occurred. 


llague reported to have appeared on the frontier 
between Tongkivg 
and China. 

Both Houses of the 
Convocation of 
Canterbury met at 
Church House. 

Congregational 


Union opened at 
City Temple by 
the Rev. Dr. C. 
A. Berry. 


Anuual Meeting of 
the Protestant 
Union held at 
Exeter Hall. 

Anuual Congress of 
the General Rail- 
way Workers’ 
Union opened at 





Sir Ellis Ashmead Sheffield. 
Bartlett, M.P., 12. The Aborigines Pro- 
captured by a tection Society at 
Greek warship. St. Martin’s Town 
About 140 lives lost Hall discussed the 
by the burning of treatment of 
the Paris Charity Natives in the 
Bazaar. Congo Free States. 
Deputation urging [ron and Stevl Insti- 
beneficial mea- tute concluded its 
sures for the Irish Spring Meeting. 
Butter Industry The Marquis of 
waited upon Mr. Lorne occupied the 
G. Balfour, M.P. chair stthe Fourth 
The Archbishop of Annual Dinner of 
Canterbury London Colonial 
presided over the Club, at Holborn 
Annual Meeting Restaurant. 
of the Church of The Prince of Wales 
England Temper- at Oxford opened 
ance Society heldin the new Municipal 
Lambeth Valace. suildings, the new 
Sir Alfred Milner buildings for the 
arrived at Cape Sarah Acland 
Town. Home for Nurses, 
The United States and reviewed the 
Senate vetoed the Queen’s Own 
Amendet Arbitra- Oxfordshire 
tion Treaty by 43 Hussars, 
to 26 votes, The Association of 
Eleven men drowned Trade Protection 
in East Hetton Soci ties held its 
Colliery. 49th Annual 
Alien Immigration Meeting at West- 
Law repealed by minster Palace 
the Transvaal Hotel. 
Volksraad. Sir John Hibbert re- 
The South African elected President 
Committee called of the County 
upon the Eastern Councils’ Associa- 
Telegraph Com- tion. 
pany to produce The Chinese 
telegrams which Government 
passed bet weeu arranged with a 
Mr. Rhodes and “ British Syndicate 
Dr, Harris. The THE LATE DUC D AUMALE, for a Loan of 
Duke of Abercorn piv ; 5 D £16,000,000. 
and Mr. Phillips (From a painting by Benjamin Constant, exhibited in the Paris Salon.) 14. Mr. Jones, Assistant 
questioned by the Secretary of the 
Committee. Charterel Com- 


Farewell Banquet given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bayard at the Hotel Cecil. 

‘The Duc d@’Aumale died near Palermo. 

Requiem Mass for those who diel in the Paris 
Fire celebrated in Notre Dame in the presence 
of President Faure, Members of the Diplomati 
Corps, and Special Representatives of Foreign 
Powers. 

Sir George Goldie’s report of the recent war in 
Nupé published. 

Correspondence relative to the closing of the 
Vaal River Drifts in 1895 issued as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper. 

The Duke of Cambridge, the Bishop of Loudon 

aud others took part in the Fes ival of the 


9. 





Regulations respecting Naval Cadets published. 

Motion for Impeachment of Count Badeni 
and others in the Austrian Reichsrath 
defeate:t. 

The Bechuanaland Fiell Force captured Chief 
Foto's Kraal ; seventy Natives killed and many 
wounded. 

Farriers held a Demonstration in Hyde Park. 

King Leopoll opened the Brussels Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 

Kighteen men suffocate] in the 
Mine. 


Snaefell Lead 


. Representatives of the Powers presente | a Cullec- 


tive Note to Gree-e proposing mediation be- 
tween Turkey aud Greece. 





pany, informed the South African Committee 
he had de-coded the Telegrams supplied bim. 
Committee examined Charles Leouard. 

Mr. Tom Mann expelle! from Frauce. 

British and German Ministers opposed the 
Belgian Contract for a Chinese Railway. 

Sir Clements Markham presided at the Annual 
Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Funeral Service for the late Duc d’Aumale held 

in the Madeleine, Paris. 

President McKinley recommended an 
priation of at least 50,009 dols, 
tressed Americans in Cuba. 

The American Minister at Pekin 

against the Franco-Belgian Contract. 


appro- 
fur dis- 


protested 
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17. Yachting and Fisheries Exhibition opened by 


the Prince and Princess of Wales 


18. Measure for the Reform of Religions Tribunals 


20. 


— 


21. 


=~ 


22 
22. 


24, 


by the Khedive and Council of Cairo, 
Sir Philip Currie called the attention of the Porte 
to the inaction of the Tokat Committee. 
Dr. Rutherford Harris explained to the South 
Africa Committee what was meant by the 
* Jameson plan.” 





THE LATE DR. PULSFORD. 


(Photograph by the Stereoscopic Company.) 


. Prince of Wales Hospital fund Commemoration 


Stamps placed on sale. 
Opening of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
Conference. 


. International Association of Friends of Armenia 


held a Conference at St. Martin’s Town Hall. 

Anglo-American Arbitration discussed by the 
Peace Society. s 

Exhibition of Scientific Apparatus took place at 
the Annual Conversazione of the Royal Society. 

Bill aythorising the Uniou of Societies read a 
third time in the Reichstag. 

United States Senate refused to refer the reselu- 
tion for the recognition of Cuban insurgents as 
belligerents to the Foreign Committee. 

Oxygen Home in Fitzroy Square, opened by the 
Princess Louise. 

The Queen opened Sheffield new Town Hall. 

While ander examination by South Africa Com- 
mittee Dr. Harris called attention to allega- 
tions made against him by Mr. Labouchere. 

A Bust of Sir Walter Scott unveiled in West- 
minster Abbey by the Duke of Buccleuch. 

Cambridge Degrees refused to women by a vote 
of 1713 to 662. K 

Resolutions pledging opposition to the re-estab- 
lishment of Contagious Diseases Acts passed 
by a Conference at St. Martin’s Town Hall. 

The Duke of Tetuan struck Sefior Comas in the 
Spanish Senate during a dispute. 

Archbishop of Canterbury presided over a 
Temperance Demonstration at Queen’s Hall. 
Blackwall Tunnel, built by the London County 

Council, declared open by the Prince of Wales. 

Twenty-five thousand pounds voted as a Jubilee 
Hospital Fund by the Cape Parliament. 

Resignation of the Ministry accepted by the 
Danish King. 

Lord Errol!, at a meeting of subscribers to the 
Children’s Holiday Fund, stated that 30,224 
children had been sent to the country during 
the past year. 

A Deputation, urging the teaching of singing by 
the Staff notation, waited upon Sir John Gorst. 

Hard fighting occurred near: Marandella’s 

¢ 


Taal, 
. Chairman of the South Africa Committee read 


Mr. Labouchere’s letter of apology to Mr. 
Harris. Miss Flora Shaw and Mr. Hawksley 
examined by the Committee. 

Evidence favouring Homes for the treatment of 
Alcoholism given before the Liquor Commis- 
sion by Ladv Henry Somerset. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


26. Meeting held at eg Hall in support of the 


i] 
pra 


28, 


Women’s Suffrage Bill. 

The Prince of Wales opened the new Medical 
Buildings at Guy’s Hospital. 

Dr. Leyds elected State Secretary of the 
Transvaal, 


- Canonisation of Anthony Zaccaria and Peter 


Fourier celebrated by the Pope in St. Peter’s. 

Foundation Stone of the Royal London Ophthal- 
mic Hospital laid by the Prince of Wales. 

South Africa Committee examined Mr. Hawks- 
ley and Mr. Beit, who said he contributed 
£200,000 to the Insurrection Fund. 

A Meeting of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
declared the inability of Ireland to join in the 
Jubilee Celebration. 

Restored Canterbury Chapter-house declared 
open by the Prince of Wales 

Proposal of Settlement offered by the Manager 
of Penrhyn Quarry refused by the Quarrymen. 

Mansion House Famine Fund amounted to 
£532,400. 

* Gladstone condemned British action in the 


ast. 
Persons on Indian Relief Work numbered 
4,064 000. 


31, Law of Association Amendment Bill read a 


Third Time in the Prussian Chamber. 


GRACO-TURKISH WAR. 


April 30, After twelve hours’ fighting at Velestino 


the Turks retired. 


May 3. Greek Government decided to continue the 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
ll. 


12. 


14, 
15. 


war. 
Colonel Vassos recalled from Crete. 

Turks repulsed again at Velestino. 

Pharsala occupied by the Turks. 

‘Turks entered Velestino. 

Volo captured by the Turkish Army. 

Greek Army recalled from Crete. 

Pro of Mediation made by the Representa- 

ves of the Powers. 

Ambassadors of the Powers presented a Col- 
lective Note to the Turkish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Fierce Battle fought near Gribovo. 

Embartation of Greek Troops began at Canea. 

The Porte sent a Note to the Ambassadors 
setting forth the Terms on which ‘Turkey 
would grant an Armistice. 


17. Severe fighting occurred at Domoko. 
20. Au Armistice of seventeen days declared be- 


tween, Lurkey and Greece. 








es 











SIR E. 


ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, MP., 
Captured by the Greeks. 


(Photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


25. Ambassadors in Constantinople handed to the 
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Porte the reply of the Powers to the Turkish 
. conditions of the Peace. 





M. RALLI, 


The Greek Prime Minister. 


. The Sultan indicated his willingness to negotiate 


with the Powers. 


. Ambassadors presented a reply to the Porte, 


urging the arrangement of an Armistice. 
Turkish Army in Thessaly constantly increased. 


. Armistice of fifteen days from May 20th agreed to 


by the Sultan. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The Trusts (Scotland) Bill read a second time. 
Only Formal Business transacted. 
Second Reading of the Quarters Sessions Jurors 
(Ireland) Bill. 


. Second Reading of the Archdeaconry of Corn- 


wall Bill. 


. Lord Salisbury said members of the Greek 


Government had asked the Powers for media- 
tion. 

Second Reading of the Juries Detention Bill. 

Land Transfer Bill read a second time. 

Second Reading of the Regular and Elders’ 
Widows’ Funds Bill and the Gonveyancing 
Bill. 

The Infant Life Protection Bill with Amend- 
ments passed through Committee. 

Third Reading of the Trusts (Scotland) Bill. 

First Reading of a Bill to Reform the system of 
Private Bill Legislation as affecting Scotland. 


14, Second Reading of the Dublin Corporation Bill. 


Instruction to omit Clauses dealing with 
Municipal Franchise carried by 66 to 48 votes. 

Discussion on the prevalence of Contagious 
Diseases in Her Majesty’s Army. 


7. Adjourned debate on Motion for an inquiry with 


respect to the he:lth of the Army in India 
resumed by Lord Reay and continued by Lord 
Lister, and others, Motion withdrawn by 
Lord Dunraven 


. Third Reading of the Edinburgh University 


Transfer of Patronage Bill, the Railway As- 
sessors’ (Scotland) Superannuation Bil, and 
the Metropolitan Police (Holidays) Bill. 


20. Navy and Marines (Wills) Act (1365) Amend- 


ment Bill read a third time. 
Elementary Education Act (1870) Amendment 
Bill read a first time. 


- In response to a question by Lord Stanmore, 


Lord Salisbury spoke of the difficulties of the 
Royal Niger Company’s Administration. 
Third Reading of the Infant Life Protection Bill. 
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. On the Second Reading of the Workmen 


After discussion the Elementary Education Act 
(1870) Amendment Bill read a second time. 

The Industries (Ireland) Bill withdrawn. 

Lord Inchiquin moved that justice be done to the 
Irish landowners. 

Lord Stanhope moved an Address to Her 
Majesty praying her to take measures to 
keep works of art in the country. After 
discussion by Lords Leven: and Melville, 
Lord Cross and others, motion negatived. 

Second Reading Copyright (Amendment) Bill. 

Third Reading of the Elementary Education 
Act (1870) Amendment Bill and the Juries 
Detention Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


. Sir M. W. Ridley moved for leave to introduce 


a Bill to amend the Law with respect to Com- 
pensation to Workmen for Accideutal Injuries. 
Bill read a first time, after discussion by Mr. 
Asquith, Sir A. Forwood, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and others. 

Third Reading of the Edinburgh University 
(Transfer of Patronage) Bill. 

Sir C. Cameron moved a resolution to the effect 
that the House considered the recommendation 
of the Committee on Habitual Offenders (Scot- 
land) deserving of early attention. 

Second Reading of the Miners (Bight Hours) 
Bill lost by 186 to 227, 


. Mr. Kuox moved a resolution declaring it the 


opinion of the House that the Irish farmer 
should receive similar.relief from the Rates as 
the English farmer. Discussion by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Carson, Mr. 
Lecky, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Healy, and ethers. 
Negatived by 219 to 127. 


. On the Vote for the Foreign Office, Mr. Robson 


moved a reduction of £500. Discussion of Cre- 
tan Affairs by Mr. Curzon, Sir R. Reid, Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman and others. Negatived 
by 169 to 63. 

Motion to reduce the Vote fur the House of 
Lords negatived by 153 to 50. 

The Elemeutary Education Act (1870) Amend- 
ment Bill passed through Committee. 

Mr. O’Connor moved a reduction of 2d. per 
pound of Tea. Negatived by 2C9 to 95. 

Second Reading of the Metropolitan and other 
Police-courts Bill carried by 235 to 87. 

Major Rasch moved a Resolution against the 
undue length of the Speeches in the House. 
Carried by 85 to 24 votes. 

Resolution in favour of paying certain bills in- 
curred by the Incorporated Law Society from 
Public Funds carried by 111 to 16 votes. 

Division on the Second Keading of Mr. 
Thornton’s Vehicle (Lights) Bill resulted 
in a tie, and the Speaker voted in favour. 

Mr. Thornton announced the report of ayes on 
the Vehicle Bill should have been 44, not 40. 
Mr. Lecky moved the Second Reading of the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill. 
Mr. Daly moved the Rejection of the Bill. 
Discussion by Mr. Rentoul, Mr. Harrington, 
Mr. M. Healy, Mr. Morley, Sir J. Haslett, 
Mr. Balfour «nd others. Amendment rejected 

by 201 to 172. Bill read a second time. 


. The Lochearnhead, St. Fillans, and Comrie 


Railwey Bill referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Ritchie moved the Second Reading of the 
Foreign Prison-made Goods Bill. Mr. Dalziel 
moved Bill be read six months hence. Dis- 
cussion by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Bryce, and 
others. Amendment negatived by 220 to 90. 
Bill read a second time. 

Civil Service Estimates considered in Committee. 
Vote for the Irish Lands Commission discussed 
by Mr. Lowther, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Carson, 
Mr.G. Balfour, Mr. Dillon, and others. Motion 
to report Progress negatived by.119 to 64. 

Third Reading of the Industries (Ireland) = 

ill, 
Motion calling for the prevention of Accidents 
made by Mr. Drage. Debate by Mr. Woods, 
Sir C. Diike, Sir M. W. Ridley 

Debate on Mr. Drage’s Amendment resumed. 
After discussion Amendment withdrawn. 

Amendment to the effect that the Land Tenure 
Bill should be read six months hence carried 
by 278 to 154. 


. First Reading of a Bill to Amend the Law 


relating to Prisons. 

Third Reading of the Elementary Education 
Act (1870) Amendment Bill. 

Third Reading of the Volunteers’ Bill carried 
by 151 to 44. 


2i. 


24. 


26. 


i 
D 


DIARY FOR May. 


Mr. Balfour discussed the policy of the Govern- 
ment in regard to Irish Legislation. 

Mr. Carson moved tke Adjournment of the 
House to ider the stat t. After dis- 
cussion motion was withdrawa. 

Several votes agreed to in Committee of Supply. 

First Reading of a Bill to Amend the Law 

, vegarding the Metropolitan Water Companies. 

On the Motion for going into Committee on the 
Workmen Bill, Speaker ruled all instructions 
out of order save that of Mr. Tennant. After 
discussion this instruction negatived b, 233 to 
144. Amendment to extend the operation of 
the Bill negatived by 233 to 155. 

On the motion of Mr. Gerald Balfour the Agri- 
culture aud Industries (Ireland) Bill aud the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill withdrawn. 








. Mr. Lowther questioned the Speaker as to the 


course to be taken by a Select Committee 
when information reflecting upon one of its 
members is brought before it. The Gentle- 
man referred to the resolution of 1638. 

In Committee adjourned debate on Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s amendment to Clause L.of the Workmen 
Bill. After much discussion amendments by 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Seton-Karr, an 1 
Sir C. Dilke withdrawn. Mr. Haldane’s 
motion negatived. 

Discussion of Clause 1 of the Workmen Bill 
resumed, Sub-section providing compénsa- 
tion should not be paid in case of the wilful 
carelessness of the injured person carried by 
233 to 123. 


. First Reading of a Bill to Legalise the Use of 


Weights and Measures on the Metric System. 

Discussion of Clause 1 of the Workmen Bill 
resumed, 

Vote for the Surveys of the United Kingdom 
agreed to. 

Mr. Lowther (Chairman) said that question 
should be raised in the Committee of Ways 
and Means. Mr. Redmond insisted upon dis- 
cussing the question. After some words the 
Committee voted by 223 to 32 that the Member 
should be suspeuded from the service of the 
House. Upon the Speaker being called 
the motion was carried by 238 to 52. Mr. 
Redmond withdrew. 

In Committee of Supply Mr. Clancy resumed 
the discussion of the Vote, and refused 
to withdraw. Serjeant-at-Arms requested to 
enforce the Order. Mr. Clancy left the House. 
Mr. Field objected to the Vote, as he cousidered 
Ireland over-taxed. Mr. Field requested to 
leave the House. This Vote agreed to. 


31. Clause 1 of the Workmen (Comp:nsation for 
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Accidents); Bill:as amended passed. Mr. 
Maclean moved the word ‘* mine” be omitted 
from Clanse 2. After discussion this motion 
withdrawn. Motion to insert Agriculture 
discussed at length. Amendment negatived 
by 175 to 123. Motion to include seamen 
negatived by 209 to 117. To include Tram- 
ways negatived by 195 to 99. 





SPEECHES. 


The Prince of Wales, Mr. Goschen, Lord 

nsdowne, Lord Salisbury, Sir E. J. Poynter, 
aud others at the Royal Academy banquet, on 
the Progress of Art during ‘the present Reign. 

Mr. Mundella, M.P., at Isleworth, on Represen- 
tative Control of National Schools. 


. Lord Selborne, at Perth, in Defence of the South 


African Policy of the Government. 
Sir E. Monson, in Paris, on the Queen’s Reign. 


. Mr. Gladstone, at Hawarden, in support of the 


St. Asaph’s Diocesan Fund. 

Sir Frank Lockwood at Cambridge, on Foreign 
Affairs and Employers’ Liability. 

Mr. C. E. D. Black, before the Society of Arts, 
on the best Railway Route to India. 

Lord Salisbury, as Grand Master of the Prim- 
rose League, on England in the Concert of 


Europe. 
> 


7. Colonel John Hay, at Hotel Cecil, on the Rela- 


tions between England and America. 

Mr. John Morley, at Merthyr Tydvil, on What 
British Foreign Policy should have been. 

Mr. Asquith, at Battersea, on the Situation. 


. Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh, on the Value of 


Tudependent Judgment, 

Lord Rosebery, in opening a new Club House 
at Barnton, on the Fascination of Golfing. 

Mr. Hall Caine, at the New Vagabond Club, on 
the Reigu of Women. 
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. Sir J. B. Maple, at Dulwich, on the Foreign 


Policy of the Government. 


. Mr. Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade, 


at Croydon, on Scuth African Affairs. 

Lord Salisbury, at the Junior Constitutional 
Club, on the Eastern Situation. 

Sir C. R. Markham, before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, on their Work during the 
Queen’s Reign. 


. Lord Lansdowne, at the Royal United Service 


Institution, on the Army Nursing Reserve. 
Sir William Harcourt, at the National Liberal 
Club, on the Future of the Liberal Party. 


. Mr. Balfour, in Westminster Abbey, on the 


Genius of Sir Walter Scott. 


2. Lord C. Beresford, at Canning Town, on the 


Importance of British Navy to Working Men. 

M. Hanotaux, in the French Chamber, on the 
Work of the Six Powers in the Kast. 

The Duke of York, Earl Spencer, Mr. Walter 
Long, and others, before the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, on Agricultural Affairs. 

Chief Justice Way, of South Australia, Lord 
Russell, Lord James and others took part in 
the proceedings at the South Australian dinner 
at the Hoétel Métropole 


OBITUARY. 





May 1. Rev. J. Presland, Editor New Church Maga- 


o 


a 


. E. J. Stone, 
fi 


zine, 

Sir William C. F. Robinson, Late Governor of 
West Australia. 62. 

Rev. E. M. Goulburn, D.D., formerly Dean of 
Norwich, 79. 

Colonel Sir Frederick Winn Knight, 75. 

Privce Ion Ghika, Roumanian statesman, 80. 

Dr. Henry Vandyke Carter, Honorary Surgeon 
to the Queen, 65. 

Duchesse d’ Alengon. 


5. J. Theodore Bent, archzologist. 
5. George Gilbert Scott, architect. 53. 
. Henri Eugéne Philippe Louis d’Orleans, Duc 


d’Aumale, son of King Louis Philippe, 75. 
Rev. R. J. L. M‘Ghee, late Chaplain to the 
Forces, 78. 


. Walter Rivington, formerly Surgeon to the 


London Hospital, 61. 
F.K.S., Observer and Director 
Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, 66. 

Rev. James Barmby, D.D. 

William Thomas Best, organist, 71. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles A. Edwards, 33. 

Richard Dawson, First Earl of Dartrey, 80. 

tev. Llewellyn Thomas, Vice-Principal and 

Chaplain of Jesus College, Oxford. 

Sir Frederick T. Fowke, 80. 

Mrs. Stevenson, mother of the late R. Louis, 70. 

Charles Ryley, singer. 

Dr. Naylor, organist of York Minster. 

Right Hon. C. R. Barry, Lord Justice of Appeal, 

in Ireland, 73. 

Rev. R. J. Wilson, Warden of Keble College. 
Signor Filippo Serafini, Roman Senator. 
Marquis Maffei, Count Boglio, Italian Minister 

at St. Petersburg. 

Hon. Sir William T. Clarke, Melbourne. 


. Cardinal Camillo Siciliano de Rende, 49. 


Colonel Sir William Green, K.U.B., 61. 
Dowager Lady Hatherton. 
Major-General George G. Alexander, 76. 


. Lord H. E. Brudenell Somerset, 44. 
. Charles Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, 61. 


The Dowager Duchess of Athole, 82. 

Captain Koughey Burgess, Secretary 
United Service Institution. 

Dr. Charles A. L. Robertson. 


Royal 


20. John Ramsbottom, engineer, 83. 
. Sir A. A. Franks, President of the Society of 


Antiquaries, 71. 
John G. Dodson, First Lord Monk Bretton, 71. 
C. J. Phipps, theatrical architect, 60. 
Lieut.-Colonel John T. Campbell, 63. 


. Commander Wm. Calder J. Blount, R.N., 53. 
. James Greig Smith, M.B., author of ‘* Ab- 


dominal Surgery,” 44. 

DEATHS ANNOUNCED. 
Surgeon-General J. T. C. Ross, C.I.E., F.R.C.S. 
Mrs. G. Linnewus Banks, novelist, 76. 

The Ven. Henry H. Dobinson. 

Rear-Admiral Richard W. Meade, U.S.N. 
Norman Macleod, ex-Editor of The Rambler. 
Judge John Lowell, jurist. 

kev. John Pulsford, D.D., 82. 

James Hayes Raper, temperance worker, 77. 
John Scarlet Campbell, ex-Judge, Punjab. 
W. Bullen, organist St. Alban’s Cathedral. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





A SERIES OF STUDIES OF THE SOVEREIGN AND THE REIGN. 


VI.—AFTER SIXTY YEARS. 


HE Reign of the Queen has brought about so many 

changes that, if we were to do as the Popes do, 

Her Majesty’s name would meet us at every 

turn. Nothing impresses the visitor to the Eternal 
City more disagreeably 


begun before the Queen came {othe throne. The British 
Empire in India, in Australia, and South Africa was 
founded by her predecessors. The dominion of the sea 
was won at Trafalgar. The peace of Europe was 

established at Waterloo. 





than the Sovereign Pontiffs’ 
endeavour tv keep them- 
selves in evidence before 
the world by engraving 
their names upon every 
building they erected or 
even upon every building 
theyrepaired. When’Arry, 
out on a holiday, digs out 
his initials on the back of 
a rustic seat or cuts his 
name upon the lead of a 
cathedral tower, he follows 
the Papal example. For 
never a Pope yet built a 
church or mended a palace 
but forthwith, in large 
Roman letters, his name 
and his exploit must be 
inscribed on the most con- 
spicuous place on the walls 
as a record of his achieve- 
ment. To such a length 
has this been carried by ie 
these self-advertising LEN Pores 
Vicars of Christ that the Ee: 

unlearned might easily ‘5 
imagine that the magnifi- Y 
cent ruin of the Colosseum 
owed its origin to one or 
other of the Popes, who, 
having plastered it up to 
keep it from falling, has 








The manufacturing supre- 
macy of England was the 
envy of the world when 
George the Third was king. 
Even the most distinctive 
and notable characteristic 
of the Victorian era had 
its beginnings before the 
Reign. The first public 
railway worked by locomo- 
tive—that between Stockton 
and Darlington—was 
opened in 1825, a dozen 
years before Her Majesty’s 
accession. The steamship, 
like the locomotive, ap- 
peared before the Victorian 
cra, and the telegraph just 
succeeded in anticipating 
the beginning of the reign. 
In poiitics the three great 
dominating tendencies of 
the reign had all mani- 
fested themselves before 
1887. The Emancipation 
of the Catholics and the 
Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts had de- 
finitely settled the drift of 
legislation. The modern 
state, it was then decided, 
must be colour-blind to 
sect—as some day it will 
be colour-blind as to sex. 








placed his name on the 


walls to the exclusion of all THE QUEEN AS SHE APPEARED ON THE MORNING OF HER 
JUNE 


reference to the original 
builder. It would be as 
indefensib’e, although not 
so flagrantly offensive, if we 
were to affix the name of Victoria to everything that has 
been done in her reign, ignoring the generations that 
preceded the Victorian era, and monopolising for the reign 
the credit of everything that has come into prominence 
in the last sixty years. For in this land of old renown, 
where freedom itself broadens slowly down from precedent 
to precedent, there is nothing which cannot be traced to 
germs or roots far back in distant centuries. ‘ Other 
men have laboured, and we have entered into their 
labours ” is conspicuously true of nations and of reigns. 
Nor do we need to grudge to recognise the merits of 
those who sowed the seed when we are chronicling the 
wealth of the harvest of our reaping. 

The Victorian era has been rotable, indeed, chiefly for 
the development to their full fruition of things that were 


ACCESSION, 


(After a sketch by Miss Costello.) 


The Reform Act of 1832, 
although it only eman- 
cipated the ten-pounders 
in boroughs, cast the die in 
favour of democracy. The 
subsequent Reform Bills, which were debated for half a 
century and more, were but the corollaries of the first 
Reform Act. And the third great feature of the reign, the 
establishment of representative local governing bodies, 
was as clearly indicated by the Municipal Corporations 
Act of William the Fourth, which was the direct pro- 
genitor of all the measures that followed from those 
establishing the School Boards and County Councils 
down to the Parish Councils Act of the other day. Even 
national education had its first feeble beginning before 
the present reign. The crusade against slavery was 
practically triumphant. Having, however, thus paid 
our tribute to the mighty men of old and those into whose 
labours we have entered, we are free to look in com- 
placent satisfaction over the triumphs of the Sixty years. 


20TH, 1837. 
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Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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THE RIVER FRONT IN 1837. 


THE PEOPLE ENTERING INTO THEIR 
INHERITANCE. 

The one supreme characteristic of the Victorian reign 
has been the progress which it has made towards 
admitting all the people, rich and poor, male and 
female, noble and plebeian, Anglican and Nonconformist, 
Catholic and Jew, to a full and equal share in all that is 
going at home or abroad. The people have, at last, been 
admitted to enter into their inheritance. And a spacious 
inheritance it is, and one that has expanded every day 
since the reign began. 

That which at the beginning of the reign was the rare 
privilege and possession of a few has now been conferred 
upon the many, and that in no mean measure. Like 
the loaves and fishes, it has multiplied even when in the 
act of distribution. This is true in many ways, some of 
which are but seldom realised. Take, for instance, the 
familiar boast that we are “heirs of all the ages.” Con- 
trast the meaning of that hackneyed phrase in 1837 and 
in 1897. What did all the ages mean to the ordinary 
man in the street when the Queen came to the throne ? 
They meant a period of 5,840 years, of which 4,004 
spanned the interval between the Creation and the 
coming of Christ. What do they mean to-day? What 
marvellous shifting of the perspective. What im- 
measurable receding of distances, as wons and xons 


unfurl behind us in the infinity of past time, and we 
realise that at the 4004 B.c. date with which our grand- 
fathers began the chronology of the world, the world 
was millions of years old, and that man had already 
behind him scores, perhaps hundreds of thousands of 


years of history. We have awakened to a sense of the 


antiquity of our lineage, and we are beginning to 
discern somewhat of the massy foundations upon 
which long «ons since was based the evolutionary 


process, of which the man of to-day represents the 
most advanced but by no means the complete result. 
The Elizabethan age owed much of its stimulus and 
inspiration to the discovery of another world across the 
Atlantic. But what were all the discoveries of Columbus, 
or the conquests of Pizarro and Cortez, compared with 
the rapid unfolding of the marvellous records of the 
eternity of past time with which we have been familiarised 
the reading of the 
digging of the 


by the researches cf the biologist, 
book of geology, and the patient 
archeologist ? 

There are some who imagine that the Victorian age 
has been destructive of the belief in miracles, In reality, 
it, more than any other since the world began, has brought 
home to the average man the stupendous miracle of the 
world. They call it a Materialist age, which has chained 
the soul of man to inert matter. But almost before the 
reproach is heard, science proclaims that there is no such 
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thing’ as inert 
matter, that 
every atom is 
alive, and that 
our mortal 
bodies are vast 
composite con- 
glomerations of 
living organ- 
isms, upon 
whose pitched 
battles in our 
veins depend 
our health or 
our disease. 'T'o 
take but one in- 
stance. Imagine 
all that we un- 
derstand by the 
word microbe, 
and then recall 
the fact that the 
microbe was 
practically un- 
known when the 
Queen came to 
the throne. In 
a very special 
fashion science 
has revealed to 
us anew Heaven 
anda new Earth, 
infinitely mar- 
vellous, testify- 
ing to an under- 
standing so vast 
that the mind 
of man cannot 
by searching 
find it out. 
3ehind each dis- 
covery that advances our knowledge, the infinite unknown 
indefinitely recedes. We weigh the stars, analyse their 
composition in the spectroscope, we photograph the 
moon, and make maps of the canals of Mars. But far 
more stupendous are the discoveries that have been 
made not in the infinitely distant abysses of space, but 
in the infinitesimally small molecules which are all 
around. Science has sent its Réntgen ray through the 
darkened veil, and revealed the Invisible, and summoned 
al] men to-enjoy it as their inheritance. 

But itis not merely the Past and the Invisible 
Unknown that have become the inheritance of the nation 
at large. The one great aim and trend of the life of 
Britain during the reign has been the struggle to level 
up, to share round, to admit everybody to enjoy all that 
is going. ,We have struggled not unsuccessfully to 
democratise everything, to throw down all the walls of 
privilege, to burst open all the locked doors of monopoly. 
It is to the stoutest Conservatives of our time almost 
inconceivable that rational beings could ever have 
defended the system which prevailed in Britain sixty 
years ago. To jealously preserve for the exclusive use of 
a favoured few the inheritance which is now thrown open 
to all seemed to many excellent and worthy people, sixty 
years ago, the last word of political wisdom. Wherever 
we might turn, there was the Notice Board of Privilege 
warning off the common people. Whenever a right was 
conceded, it was fenced in with limitations that robbed it 





AGE 4. 


PRINCESS VICTORIA, 
(After a painting by Denning.) 
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of its value. While the service of the State was virtuall) 
open to all, the right to appointments in the Navy, Army, 
and Civil Service was practically in the hands of a small 
and exclusive section of the population. The Universities 
were open to all, but barriers of tests devised in the 
interests of a monopolising sect deprived Noncon- 
formists of their share in the Educational Endowments ot 
the nation. The same injustice prevaiis there to-day 
where the prejudice of sex can be invoked in place of th« 
prejudice of sect. The right to be elccted was recognised, 
but it was linked with the demand for a_ property 
qualification, deliberately designed to shut poor men out 
of the work of legislation and administration. The 
right to vote was reluctantly conceded, but only on con- 
dition that the vote should be exercised under con- 
ditions which placed the voter at the mercy of his 
landlord or employer. So it was all round. Trade was 
crippled by a tariff designed to protect the few at th« 
expense of the many. What with navigation laws, 
paper duties, taxes on knowledge and taxes on food, the 
whole national and Imperial machine was run in the 
interests of a handful to be counted by the thousand 
while the millions were left out in the cold. 

Now the Victorian reign has changed ali that. The 
process is not yet complete. But it has made sufficient 
progress to enable us to feel that already the people have 
entered upon their heritage. And not this nation only. 
To our hospitable shores, to our vast cojonies, any 
man is as free to come, to settle, to buy or to sell 
as any Englishman of us all. Whereas other nations 
have fought and still fight for possessions in order that 
they might monopolise them for their own citizens, the 
policy of the Victorian reign has been exactly the reverse. 
Whatever we have we share. There is no preferential 
tariff in all our dominions. Everywhere under our flag 
all men trade on equal terms, and settle and found 
homes without questions asked as to their religion or 
nationality. It is this cireumstance which gives us the 
second vote of every other nation whenever the question 
of ownership comes up. Each Power that finds its 
own claims inadmissible prefers to see the land occupied 
by Britain than by any one else. For what Britain holds 
is held for all the world, whereas France, Germany 
and Russia hold their markets for themselves alone, 
Hence to her is fulfilled the promise, “Give, and ‘it 
shall be given to you, heaped up, pressed down, running 
over.” 

This entering of the people into their heritage has 
been accompanied by many striking features. The first 
and the most conspicuous has been that they have 
entered into the world and possessed it. In the last 
sixty years there have poured from this teeming womb 
of nations—vvgina gentium in a sense and to a degree 
which the old Roman authors of the phrase cou'd never 
have understood—over nine millions who have streamed 
to the uttermost ends of the world. A population twice 
as great as that even of mighty London, nearly equal to 
the whole population of Ireland and Scotland, has 
taken ship from these shores’ for homes’ in other 
lands. More than one half found shelter under the 
Stars and Stripes, that other banner of the English- 
speaking race. But wherever they wandered they carried 
with them the kindly English speech, the principles of 
English liberty, the respect of the English for law if so 
be it be by themselves made and determined.’ And while 
this vast overflow of the surplus of the English cradle has 
been streaming southward and westward night and day, 
year in and year out, all these long years, the Empire has 
been strengthening its stakes and strengthening its cords 
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to make room for the new-comers. We have added in 
this reign to the Empire in India 275,000 square miles 
—a, territory larger than Austria; 80,000 square miles 
—a space as vast as Great Britain—in the rest of Asia; 
200,000 square miles—a region as large as Germany—in 
South Africa, and in West and East Africa, 1,000,000 
square miles—or about half the extent of European 
Russia. To-day our possessions in North America and in 
Australasia cover one-ninth of the earth’s dry land. The 
population of Canada has sprung from one million to 
nearly six; of Australia from 175,000 to four millions and 
a half. To-day our flag is Queen of the Seven Seas, 
and of all that is best and richest of the non-European 
Continents. 

This Expansion of England, which has covered the 
world with our outposts and our colonies, has been fol- 
lowed of late years by a reflex action. In the early years 
of the reign the sentiment of race was weak, the pride 
of Empire was slight. We contemplated with com- 
placency the severance of the delicate bonds that united 
the colonies to the Motherland. From the Franco- 
German war; which unified Germany and reminded the 
world as by a thunderpeal of the importance of race- 
unity, we may date the rising of the tide of that loyalty 
of Greater Britain which has not even yet attained high- 
water mark. Hence the Victorian era has witnessed two 
great movements, one the complement of the other—the 
dispersion of the race over the surface of the globe, fol- 
lowed after a time by a sudden revival of the sense of 
race-unity, the practical realisation of which has been 
rendered possible by the shrinkage of the world. 

The Master-men of the Reign have been, not the 
politicians and statesmen, the soldiers and sailors, the 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA, AGED 6. 


(Painted by William Fowler in 1824.) 
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- PRINCESS VICTORIA, AGED 8. 


(After a painting by Antony Stewart.) 


poets and artists—they have been the engineers, the ship- 
builders, the electricians, the men who have yoked the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter to the hammer of Vulcan, and 
have usurped the authority of Neptune over the waves 
at the same time they have outstripped the herald 
Mercury by the speed of their despatches. The steam- 
engine, the steamship, and the electric wire have, in 
sixty years, effected a more revolutionary change in the 
conceptions of distance than all the millenniums that 
have passed since the Stone Age. When the Queen 
ascended the throne the United States, measured by 
time, was three times further away than it is to-day. 
India was forty days distant instead of fourteen, 
Australia six months instead of six weeks. While this 
shrinkage has been made a practical reality for all 
manner of brute substances, a much more rapid and 
total conquest of space and time has been effected in the 
exchange of thought and knowledge. The cables have 
enabled us to beat the sun, to deliver messages in 
London hours by the clock before they started from 
India, ‘To-day, all news of importance is practically 
reported simultaneously all over the whole world. Our 
steamships bridge every sea, our cables link every con- 
tinent, and Commerce, that Spider of the Planet, despite 
the temporary hindrance of protective tariffs, is weaving 
all the nations of the world into one vast web. The 
home and nest and central abode of that Spider is the 
capital of the Empire of our Queen. 

The Age of the Engineer coincided with the era 
of Free Trade. The more closely the history of 
the reign is scrutinised the more vividly will be seen 
to stand out in immense relief the enormous signifi- 
cance of Free Trade. Down to 1842 there seemed 
no reason to believe that the Queen’s reign would be 
prosperous. Things were in a bad way. Business was 
depressed, there were deficits at the Treasury, and 
the rate of pauperism was nearly four times as high 
in proportion to population as it is to-day. The prisons 
were full, the factories were empty, and the conditior-of- 
England question, as Carlyle called it, was serious 
indeed. But after Free Trade the whole scene changed 
as by magic. Surpluses replaced deficits, business im- 
proved by leaps and bounds. England became the 
emporium of the world. Our exports and imports rose 
from £140,000,000 in 1837 to nearly £700,000,000 in the 
nineties. The Income Tax penny, which when it was 














THE CLIPPER OF 1837. 


The largest sailing vessels at the commencement of the reign rarely reached 
1,000 tons. 


first levied only drew £700,000, now yields £2,250,009. 
Probate was paid on £50,000,000 in 1838; it had mounted 
up to £164,000,000 in 1894. England has become the 
creditor of the world. 

Closely connected with the Free Trade movement there 
was the rise, triumph and decay of the Manchester school 
of laissez-faire. Cobden in his day did good work, 
cleared away much rubbish, and secured national recog- 
nition for many sound principles. The idea that to buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest sums up 
the whole duty of nations was never preached by Cobden 
in this naked simplicity of explicit assertion. But it 
was a deduction which some not unnaturally drew from 
the excessive zeal which the Manchester men showed in 
minimising the action of the State. They were in politics 
what the voluntaries of the Anti-State Church agitation 
were in religion. As the Nonconformist minimised the 
right of the State to interfere in things religious, so the 
Manchester school protested against State intervention 
in affairs secular. They were Administrative Nihilists 
who would fain have reduced the Government to zero, the 
natural recoil from a system of administration which 
was clumsy and unjust, and which moreover used the 
power and influence of the State to increase the wealth 
and strengthen the position of a privileged minority. 
From the ultra-negation of the Manchester school, the 
wheel has come round in full circle, and, as Sir W. 
Harcourt declared, “ We are all Socialists now.” But 
it is a modified socialism in which faith in the infallibility 
of the State is tempered by a knowledge of the fallibility 
of human nature, and the mischief that may. be done 
with the best intentions when there is neither experience 
to instruct nor precedent to guide, 
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mingham, and the heroic efforts of the London County 
Council, have given new hope and confidence to re- 
formers throughout the English-speaking world. Another 
great success of the reign of which we hear little, but 
which probably comes home to more lives than many a 
much more loudly vaunted achievement, has been the 
creation of the County Courts. For fifty years thes: 
Courts have gradually won their way upward until now 
they have succeeded in establishing such a firm hold on 
public confidence that the natural instinet of every 
legislator is to impose every fresh judicial burden upon 
the County Court Judge. 

Wisdom is justified of her children, and the result of 
the measures of Reform and of Free Trade, carried in 
face of the vehement opposition of the old Tories who saw 
in every reform.a concession to revolution, has been to 
confer upon the country a degree of tranquillity and of 
content to which the world has long been a stranger. 
The state of things at the beginning of the reign can 
hardly be imagined to-day. Sir Theddore Martin, writing 
of the year 1839, says :— . 

A succession of bad harvests since 1836 had sent up the 
price of provisions to an alarming extent, while languishing 
manufactures and a general stagnation of trade had so greatly 
lowered the scale of wages as to make the pressure of high 
prices all but intolerable. . .. The attempted rising’at Newport 
in South Wales in 1839 revealed the existence of a wide- 
spread organisation for the establishment by fire and sword of 
their visionary Charter upon the ruins of the, Constitution. 
That the apprehensions on this score were well founded was 
only too clearly shown by the occurrences at Birmingham 
in July of the same year, which provoked from the Duke of 
Wellington in his place in Parliament the remark that “he 
had seen as much of war as most men; but he had never seen 
a town carried by assault subjected to such violence as 
Birmingham had been during an hour by its own inhabitants.”. 


Again, writing of 1842, the same author says :— 

In the course of the year serious insurrections which required 
to be put down by military force broke out in the iron and coal 
districts of Staffordshire and South Wales, in the Potteries, in 
Manchester and elsewhere in Lancashire, while matters 
assumed an aspect no less serious among the stalwart and 
more highly-paid workers in the coal and iron mines of 
Lanark and Renfrew... The military foree in the United 
Kingdom, small at best and reduced to half the strength by 
the numbers required for the maintenance of peace in Ireland, 
was taxed to the uttermost. Again, in the same year, after 
Parliament was prorogued, disturbances of so alarming a 
character broke out in-Lancashire that a Cabinet Council had 
to be held to decide how to meet the emergency. 

Disorderly mobs traversed the country, forcing their way’ 
into mills and manufactories, destroying their machinery, and: 
compelling by threats and intimidation those who were willing 
to work to cease working and join in these riotous demonstra- 
tions, A Proclamation against such proceedings was issued 





Nothing is more notable in the 
latter ‘half of the Queen’s reign than 
the growing confidence of all classes |) 
in the efficiency of local elective |» +” 
bodies. ‘The Liberals created the 4 
School Boards, but the County Councils 
were established by the Conservatives. 
Both have justified the hopes that : 
were entertained as to their success. {us 
Hardly as much can be said as yet |e 
for the Parish Councils. Put the great 
and conspicuous successes of local 
administration have been achieved 
in the large cities. The example 
of Manchester, Glasgow, and Bir- 
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The s.s. Lucania, 12,950 tons and 30,000 horse-power. 
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on the 14th August, and the whole troops 
that could be spared from London, includ- 
ing a regiment of the Guards, were 
despatched to Manchester by rail at two 
hours’ notice. ‘There, and also in Burslem 
and Preston, lives were lost, and many 
wounded in the collisions between the 
military and the rioters. The railway 
communications were threatened. Stock- 
port, Macclesfield, Bolton and Dudley 
were kept in terror by bands of excited 
operatives, “The evil spirit,” Sir Robert 
Peel wrote to the Queen, “has spread 
into the West Riding of Yorkshire; 
Huddersfield has been attacked by the 
mob, and cther towns are threatened.” 
What a nightmare it seems to us 
nowadays to read this old-world 
story! But how was the change from 
all these horrors brought about? By 
simply endeavouring to treat the 
people with justice, by putting the 
people themselves in authority and 
allowing them to answer for order. 
The same sound principle bore ex- 
cellent results in the Colonies. Canada 
was in incipient insurrection when 
the Queen came to the throne. There 
is no more loyal Colony under the Flag 
to-day. How was the transformation 
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effected? By conceding to the Colonists 
the right to govern themselves in 
their own way. The same truth 
was demonstrated in Australia. The fact that English- 
speaking people will obey the laws which they them- 
selves make, will respect rulers whom they themselves 
have elected, has, as the converse of the proposition, the 
not less important fact that they will not obey laws in 
which they have had no hand in making, and that they will 
rebel against a ruler who is not the man of their choice. 
A recognition of the fundamental principle that the 
State is much less likely to come to grief by letting the 
people run the machine almost anyhow they please, than 
by thwarting them by its superior wisdom and greater 
strength, has given us peace at home and enthusiastic 
loyalty in the great self-governing Colonies over sea, 


STAGE COACH IN 1837. 


There is only one black blot on the Queen’s reign at 
home, and one abroad. The black blot abroad was the 
Crimean War, with its seyuelz in the Indian Mutiny, in 
the Jingo madness of 1878, and the Afghan Wars. But 
for that fatal virus of Russophobia with which David 
Urquhart inoculated the nation, the good Queen’s reign 
might have been unstained by any European war. As it 
is, the Crimean War, where, in Lord Salisbury’s belated 
confession, “ we put our mongy on the wrong horse,” was 
the only European war in which we were engaged. We 
had a narrow escape—thanks to the Queen—from being 
embroiled with the Federal States of North America 
in 1861, and we ran an equally dangerous risk, from 
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which we again 
escaped—also 
thanks to Her 
Majesty—of being 
drawn into a war 
with Germany in 
1864. 

Again we came 
near war with 
Russia in 1876-8, 
from which we 
were saved by Mr. 
Gladstone, the late 
Lord Derby, and 
Lord Carnarvon. 
In 1885 we were 
within an ace of 
war with Russia, 
Mr. Gladstone this 
time being the re- 
sponsible party ; 
but that also 
passed by the 
mercy of Heaven, 
and so it has come 
to pass that for 
sixty years Britain 
has been saved 
from participation 
in European war. 
Of other wars in 
China, : Burmah, 
Persia, India, and 
Africa, West and 
South, and East 
3ut most of them 
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and North, we have had full many. 


have been mere wars of police, and although the sum of 


their expenditure both in blood and money has been 
considerable, they have been—with the exception of the 
Afghan blunders—followed for the most part by solid 
and satisfactory results. 

The black spot at home is Ireland. There is no need 
for rhetorical exaggeration here. Everything that has 
been said about ‘the rest of the Empire needs to be 
reversed when we come to speak of Ireland. It is the 
only country which we have obstinately refused to 
govern according to the only principles on which English- 
speaking men can be governed, and it is the only 
country where the population has dwindled, and where 
a free vote of the inhabitants would, if taken to-morrow, 
lead to the hauling down of the Union Jack. If the 
example of England, of Canada, and of Australia illus- 
trate the advantages of allowing people to “run the 
machine as they darn please,” the case of Ireland affords 
as significant an illustration of the disastrous results of 
the opposite policy. Nor does it add to’ our ‘national 
complacency to know that a Royal Commission has 
recently reported that during the Queen’s reign we have 
extracted from the Cinderella of the Imperial household 
nearly £100,000,000 of taxation in excess of the sum with 
which she could legitimately have been saddled. 

Sir Archibald Alison was satirised by Mr. Disraeli as 
a man who wrote a history in twenty volumes, proving 
that Providence was always on the side of the Tories. 
{ am afraid some of my readers will accuse me of 
surveying the history of the Queen’s Reign in order to 
prove that the laws of the Universe operate only to 
demonstrate Radical principles. But facts speak for 
themselves; and no one can deny that the most con- 
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spicuous fact of contemporary politics is that the Conserva- 
tives are in power with the strongest majority of recent 
times at their back, and that this is the net outcome of a 
series of reforms, each of which was declared in turn 
would deal a fatal blow at the British Constitution, and 
throw the door wide open to the forces of Outrage and 
Revolution. It is, however, in the affairs of the State 
Church that we find the most astounding justification of 
Liberal principles and the most crushing confutation 
of Tory prophecies. One of the most conspicuous 
features of the legislation of the Victorian era has been 
the gradual but steady removal of religious disabilities. 
Tests were abolished in the Universities, Nonconformists 
were permitted to use the national burial grounds, Jews 
were admitted to the House of Commons, Church 
Rates were abolished, and the Anglican Church in 
Ireland was disestablished and disendowed. Every one 
of these measures was successfully resisted for years by 
the Tories, backed by the majority of the clergy, on the 
ground that they would fatally injure the Established 
Church. As long as these reforms were not carried, the 
Liberation Sociéty grew and prospered, and began tu 
indulge in hopes of its complete success. But no sooner 
did these Bills become Acts of Parliament than it was 
discovered that their immediate effect was enormously to 
strengthen the Church and to destroy the very foundation 
of Liberationist influence. There is no Anti-State 
Churchman to-day who will not admit that the Establish- 
ment is stronger than it was fifty years ago, and that the 
increased security of the State Church is chiefly due to 
the success of its assailants who demolished the irritating 
and indefensible outworks by which its position was 
sought to be defended. 

This brings us by a ;— . 
natural transition to con- 
sider the change that has 
come over Religion in the 
reign of the Queen. 
When she ascended the | 
throne the state of the | 





Established Church was 
in many districtsascandal 
and a disgrace. One of 
my earliest memories is 
that of hearing a dis- 
cussion as to whether 
a neighbouring rector, 
familiarly known as 
“Drunken Jack ——,” 
was or was not too tipsy 
properly to perform the 
Burial Service. In many 
dioceses the Anglican 
Church was as the valley 
of dry bones in the pro- 
phet’s vision. But in the 
early years of the reign 
there came a wind from 
Oxford, and it breathed 
upon the dry bones, and 
so they came together and 
stood up an exceeding 
great multitude. The 
Catholic Revival that is 
associated with the name 
of Newman did at least 
this for England. It made 
Anglicans believe in the 
Church as_ something 
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other than an Ecclesiastical branch of the Civil 
Service. Cardinal Manning used to declare to the 
day of his death that it was absolutely impossible to 
get the spiritual idea of the Church of God into the head 
of an English Churchman, so hoplessly Erastianised 
is the Anglican mind. If he felt that in 1890, it is 
easy to imagine how much more bitterly the conviction 
must have been borne in upon the earnest disciples 
of the Catholic Revival. A genuine spirit of religious 
enthusiasm lit anew the flame of piety in many a 
parish;,and the excellent good works that followed 
were too excellent and too good to lose their savour 
because the good vicar held fantastical notions about 
Apostolical succession, and believed wondrous things 
as to the spiritual significance of the bibs and 
tuckers’ and other small cloties of the English 
incumbent. 

In Scotland the same spirit of revivel faith in the 
spirituality of the Church and her divine mission led to 
the great secession which founded the Free Kirk of 
Scotland. ‘Nothing converts men like sacrifice, and the 
spectacle of Chalmers in the North and Newman in 
the South, shaking off the dust of their feet against’ 
what they considered a heretical or faithless Church, 
produced:a deeper effect upon the minds of men than all 
their preachings. 

The Free Churches of England and Wales passed 
through similar experiences. They were provoked to a 
spirit of pious emulation by the new spirit born of the 
Catholic ‘revival; and, as competition is the soul of 
business, in things religious as well as in things secular, 
the somewhat leathery conscience of John Bull was 
assailed from opposite quarters with appeals the like of 
which he had not listened to since the early days of the 
great Methodist revival. 

The conflicting enthusiasm of Tractarians and Evan- 


gelicals, of Old Kirk and Free Kirk, of Anglicans and 
Dissenters, operated, as might have been expected, on 
the practical nation to which they were addressed. 
Despairing of ascertaining which of the excited dis- 
putants was right in his view of the sacred mysteries, 
the Man in the Street decided that the safest thing for 
him to do was to try to carry out in some practical 
fashion the teachings which were common to all the 
jarring creeds. This tendency was powerfully reinforced 
by the growth in Oxford itself, partly as a reaction 
against the sacredotal pretensions of the Tractarians, of 
a Broad Church party which hed Jowett as its hierophant 
and Stanley as its apostle. Agnosticism also asserted 
itself, and Secularism, and it was with genuine relief 
that men and women betook themselves to the helpful 
works of charity and mercy as a way of estape from the 
battle of the chasubles, and from the arithmetic of Bishop 
Colenso. Hence, indirectly arose the great philanthropic 
altruistic movement which is one of the glories of the 
reign. It was a spirit of practical Christianity often 
unconscious of its origin which inspired most of the 
humanitarian legislation of the latter years of the 
reign. 

Tractarianism ran to seed in Ritualism. Dean Stanley 
died and left no successor. But our English soil, ever 
fertile in new growths of religious enthusiasm, threw up 
a. new organisation in the Salvation Army which, as 
befitted a sect born in the Queen’s reign, owed much of 
its success to the utilisation of the spiritual enthusiasm 
of women. Mrs. Booth, with her hushand’s assistance, 
founded the Salvation Army; and her work is still 
carried on by the children whom she brought forth, 
dedicated from the womb to the service of the Salvation 
Army. 

The part played by women in latter-day religious 
movements recalls another notable feature of the 
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Victorian era. ‘he Queen’s reign has been emphatically 
the period of women. 

The charming paper in which Sir Algernon West 
described the social revolution of the last sixty years, 
brought out nothing more clearly than the enormous 
improvement that has been wrought in the lot of women. 
Socie y is becoming civilised. Sometime perhaps we 
may even become as human as the Russians, who always 
leave the room after dinner with the ladies. I can 
remember when it was regarded as horribly improper for 
a lady to ride in a hansom, and as for the top of a bus, 
it was impossible. Occasionally even now we come 
upon a lady who regards it as savouring of impro- 
priety to lunch with a male friend in a restaurant. But 
even the most straight-laced prudes now feel it right 
to do what would have been regarded as the height of 
indelicacy by even a hoydenish ancestor. The old 
assumption that no man and woman could be safely left 
alone together has perished. The railway carriage killed 
it. The old tradition that no woman can travel about 
without a chaperone has perished likewise. It was slain 
by the cycle. The ancient notion that it was not good 
form for a lady to be interested in politics has vanished. 
It was exorcised by the Primrose League. The super- 
stition that it was ladylike to be delicate was beaten to 
death by lawn tennis bats. It is no longer the mark of 
a blue stocking to go to Girton. A University girl is 
becoming as familiar a phenomenon as a University lad. 
Women can vote and be elected for School Boards, Parish 
and District Councils, Vestries and Boards of Guardians. 
They can vote for Town and County Councillors, 
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but they are not yet eligible to take their seat if elected. 
The justice of their claim to full citizenship has been 
admitted by a majority of seventy in the present House of 
Commons, and even those who voted against them admit 
that they are indispeasable at elections. Their title to 
hold property in their own right, even though married, 
has been recognised; and although the right to their 
children is only absolute if they dispense with marriage, 
even in this respect some improvement has been effected. 
They are grudgingly admitted into the purlieus of the 
lucrative professions. To all the worst paid employ- 
ments the chivalry of man has long made them welcome. 

The reign has produced no greater novelist than George 
Eliot, and no better incarnation of organising ability and 
Divine tenderness than Florence Nightingale. In Mrs. 
Barrett Browning it has seen the greatest female singer 
since Sappho. In political economy it has given us 
Harriet Martineau and Mrs. Fawcett, In the distinctively 
creative, or what might be called the virile gift of inspir- 
ing enthusiasm, of compelling conviction, it would be 
difficult to name any two men superior to Mrs. Butler 
and Mrs, Booth. 

Closely connected with the emerging of woman as a 
factor in the public life of the nation there is an increased 
solicitude for the promotion of all that tends to favour 
home life, whether it be. in the discouragement of in- 
temperance, the severer punishment of those who destroy 
child life, and the enforcement of the law against 
gambling and other forms of vicious dissipation. No 
one who will take the trouble to stroll down Piccadilly 
at midnight need be alarmed at the extent to which 
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CORONATION OF THE QUEEN, AT THE MOMENT WHEN THE PEERS ARE LIFTING THEIR .CORONETS TO THE SOVEREIGN. 


(After a painting by Sir George Hayter.) 


moral authority has ventured to circumscribe the liberty 
of immorality; but the repeal of the C. D. Acts and the 
passage of the Criminal Law Amendment Act both 
testified, although in different ways, to the influence of 
the new factor in public life. Girls are no longer to be 
regarded as fair game for the fowler—at least, before 


close time is up; and afterwards, even if a woman makes , 


merchandise of her person, it is grudgingly admitted that 
she is not on that account to be denied the protection of 
the law, which secures to all alike, whether vicious or 
virtuous, the liberty of the subject, and their right to 
defend the sanctity of their own persons. 

Of the development of Journalism, which is almost as 
notable a feature of the reign as the creation of the rail- 
way system, I have not space to say more than that it is 
the only instrument by which Democratic Government 

-can be more than a mere make-believe. It is one of the 
most potent, perhaps the most potent instrument alike 
-of popular education and of political direction. 

As I bring this rapid and most imperfect survey of 
the Reign to a close, it is impossible not to feel a certain 
elation of spirit mingled with pride of heart and gratitude 


of soul that we have b2en permitted to live in such a 


reign, where such great events were occurring among 


men. Not at any previous period, not even in the heroic 
days of the Crusades, or the still nobler period of the 
Commonwealth, have there been so many good men 
and women, stout-hearted Englishmen and clear-souled 
Englishwomen, living and praying and toiling for 
the common weal. Never at any previous period. 
not even when England faced coalesced Europe and 
maintained alone and indomitable the cause of liberty 
and nationality against Napoleon, have we occupied a 
prouder position in the world than we do to-lay, sur- 
rounded as we are by the lusty progeny of our loins, 
whose nascent, Empires already dominate four continents. 
Nearly half a century of peace has fortunately made no 
demand upon our fleet, but never since the morrow of 
Trafalgar has pur naval ascendency been more indubit- 
able. 

The one great secular crime, the sin which reproduced 
in the English race the fatal disunion between the Ten 
Tribes and the two of Ancient Israel, still divides us politi- 
cally from our kinsfolk in America, But it is one of the 
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glories of the 
reign that the 
granddaughter 
of George the 
Third has been 
able to do much 
to bridge the 
chasm which her 
grandsire made 
so broad and 
deep, between 
the British 
Monarchy and 
the | American 
Republic. The 
one blood feud 
which we have 
had in Europe 
in our day is al- 
most staunched, 
and Russophobia 
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has lost its virus. Another age-long 
element of bitterness and hate has 
been sweetened and mollified, as we 
no longer hate Russia, neither do 
we curse the Pope. We have at least 
made some progress to the recogni- 
tion of the Unity of all Religions and 
the Brotherhood of all Peoples. 

But while the patriot’s heart swells 
within him as he contemplates the 
splendour. of the reign and the 
pinnacle of glory upon which the 
nation stands, it is not with exultation, 
but with deep humility and awe, that 
he contemplates the Future. 
those to whom much is given much 
will be required. The extent of our 
influence is the measure of our re- 
sponsibilities. If into our hand is given the Leader- 
ship of the World in the paths of Liberty and of 
Peace, woe be unto us if we turn aside to betray the 
cause of freedom or yield to the passion of war! If to 
us more than to any nation is given the over-lordship 
of the coloured races,-woe be unto us and to our 
children if we are puffed up with our Imperial sovereignty 
and forget to do justice and put down oppression, 
to judge righteously, and to protect the poor among 
the people. For He who of old time caused the arro- 
gancy of the proud to cease, and laid low the haughtiness 
of the terrible, still reigneth among the nations of the 
earth and executeth vengeance among the peoples 
thereof. In no spirit of vain glory, but rather with 
confusion of face and a deep consciousness of our own 
exceeding unworthiness, do we contemplate the world- 
wide responsibilities of our Empire, the onerous obliga- 
tions under which we lie to quit ourselves like men in 
all the good causes of the world. Imagine for a moment 
what the party of progress in every other country in the 
world would feel if suddenly Britain fell from her pride 
of place and shared the fate of the long procession of 
Empires, of one of whom it was said of old time, “‘ Hell 
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from beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy 
coming. All they shall speak and say unto thee, ‘ Art thou 


also become weak as we ? 


te? 


Art thou become like unto 


Not since Lucifer, Son of the Morning, fell from 
Heaven, would there be such a fall as that of Britain, 
if, after all these years of grace and. glory, we were to be 
false to our sacred trust and forget the terms of the 
great pact by which we rule one-fourth of the children 


of men :— 


Except ye pray the Lord 
Single heart and single sword, 
Of your children in their bondage shall He ask them treble tale, 
Keep ye the law; be swift in all obedience ; 
Clear the land of Evil; drive the road and bridge the ford ; 
Make ye sure to each his own, 
That he reaps where he hath sown; 
By the peace among our peoples, let men know we serve the 


Lord. 


But the comfortable 
German Emperor 


From MRS. BUTLER. 


(From a medallion of Mrs. Josephine Butler, by 
Mrs. Fanny Byse.) 


nor shall we “ be 
seen to have 
passed through 
the fire” that we 
might “ perish in 
the smoke.” But 
rather with high 
hope and good 
courage may we 
confront the 
future, feeling 
sure that if we 
are but faithful 
to our trust, even 
the glories of the 
Victorian reign 
will be but as 
the foil and 
shadow to the ex- 
ceeding bright- 
ness of the times 
which are to 
come. 


assurance which led the 

to think that the Destinies 
had invested too much capital in 
the Prussians and the Hohen- 
zollerns to be likely to allow 
them to go under, encourages us 
to hope that, all unworthy though 
we be, we should not have been 
brought to our present position in the 
very foretop of the world if there had 
not been a work for us to do, for 
which we have been the. predestined 
instruments of the purposes of God. 
If we are humbled by the remem- 
branee of our responsibilities rather 
than exalted by the spectacle of our 
prosperity, we need not fear. that in 
the quaint but expressive phrase 
of Milton it will ever be as if 
“God was weary cf protecting” us, 
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“HUSHED UP! HUSHED UP!” OR, THE SCANDAL AT WESTMINSTER.’ 


T isa good thing, and approved of by all men, to do 
honour to the Queen. It is nothing more than 
justice to pay a national, nay, an Imperial tribute to 

the Sovereign who hasrehabilitated Monarchy;in England, 
and has kindled anew the passion of loyalty in the heart 
of a democratic age. But it is not well, by way of 
adding to the glory of the Monarchy, that the House of 
Commons, representing the democratic side of the 
Constitution, should be dragged through the. dirt. and 
displayed before the world in the most shameful and 
ridiculous of all attitudes. It is paying a poor com- 
pliment to the Queen to suggest that the lustre of the 
Crown needs to be set off ; 

by the shame of the latest 
outcome of representative 
institutions. 

For what is the spectacle 
that is presented to our 
eyes at the present moment, 
in this month of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1897 ? 

We have Nations, Prin- 
cipalities, Colonies, Im- 
perial Dependencies, all 
rising up to acclaim with 
enthusiastic devotion the 
services rendered to the 


a nobler laurel than any of 
her ancestral diadems the 
declaration of John Bright, 
the Quaker, that she was 
“the most perfectly truth- 
ful woman that he had 
ever met in his life.” But 
side by side with this pay- 
ing of honour, praise and 
glory to the most truthful 
woman of the century, what 
do we see at Westminster ? 
Is it any exaggeration to 
say that for months past 
we have been witnessing the unfolding of a more shame- 
less conspiracy to suggest falsehood, to conceal truth, 
and to mislead the nation than has ever discredited any 
representative body in the whole course of our history ? 
The proceedings of the South African Committee have 
been from the first a marvel to many, but last month 
they became a national scandal, which reflects infinite 
shame upon those who are responsible for its con- 
tinuance, 

It is not right, of course, to confound the House of 
Commons in the condemnation which rightly attaches to 
those persons who are acting in its name and wielding 
its authority. The responsibility for the shameless 
farce which has been played at Westminster belongs at 
present to the members of the Committee themselves, 
and it attaches to the Committee collectively and to each 
of its members individually. This being the case, I 
print their names with a black border, properly allotted 
to those whose conduct on this Committee has brought 
dishonour upon the nation. 


Mr. J, E. ELLIS, M.P. 


Chairman: Right Hon. W. L. JACKSON, M.P. 


Ministerialists. 


Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 

Right Hon. Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, M.P. 
Right Hon, Sir W. HART DYKE, M.P. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, Attorney-Gen., Q.C., M.P. 
Mr. JOHN L. WHARTON, M.P. 

Mr. J. C. BIGHAM, Q.C., M.P. 

realm and to the world by Mr. C. A. CRIPPS, Q.C., M.P. 

the Queen, who wears as Mr. G. WYNDHAM, M.P. 


Members of the Opposition. 


Right Hon. Sir W. HARCOURT, M.P. 

Right Hon. Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, M.P. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 

Hon. EDWARD BLAKE, Q.C., M.P. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE, M.P. 





The Chairman of this Committee, Mr. W. L. Jackson of 
Leeds, had a certain reputation for business capacity and 
average Yorkshire shrewdness. He had been Chief 
Secretary of Ireland and Mayor of Leeds, and it was 
believed that his appointment as Chairman would at 
least secure the conduct of the investigations with 
common-sense and some degree of acumen. The per- 
sonnel of the Committee is undoubtedly strong. — Sir 
William Harcourt isthe leader of the Opposition in the 
House’ of Commons. Before he entered Parliament, he 
had one of the highest reputations and the largest 
incomes ever earned at the Parliamentary Bar. He 
was supported by Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman, a 
worthy Scot, who might 
have been leader of the 
Opposition had his ambi- 
tion and energy been equal 
to his experience and capia- 
city. The other official 
Liberal on the Committee 
is Mr. Sydney Buxton, who, 
as an ex-Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, might have 
been expected to know the 
ways of the Colonial Office. 
Mr. Labouchere was placed 
on the Committee as a kind 
of Public Prosecutor, who 
had for years past been 
formulating in print and 
repeating in Parliament 
and on the platform the 
most damning charges 
against all those concerned 
in the Jameson Raid. No 
man has done better service 
at greater cost to himself 
than has Mr. Labouchere 
in unearthing all manner of 
roguery, rogues and frauds, 
and his frequent appear- 
ance in the courts of law 
has led a large section of the public to look forward with 
confidence to the issue of any inquiry on which Mr. 
Labouchere holds a brief as prosecuting counsel. Who- 
ever failed or flinched, Labby, it was thought, was 
incorruptible, no one could square Labby; but if Mr. 
Labouchere failed, Mr. Blake, the distinguished Canadian 
barrister, was regarded as a strong man, a very sleuth 
hound on the trail of evidence, and one who could be 
relied upon to unearth all that had escaped the ferret nose 
of Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Ellis, the remaining Liberal, was 
a kind of odd man, thrown in to gather up any fragments 
that the others might miss, It would certainly have 
been difficult to put together a stronger minority repre- 
senting the minority of the House, having regard to the 
purpose for which it was summoned and the subject 
matter of the inquiry. It would no doubt have been 
better if Sir Frank Lockwood or Sir Robert Reid had been 
nominated in place of Mr. Ellis; but with that exception, 
the minority was about one of the best teams that could 
have been put together. 
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When we turn to the majority, we find Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach as Chancellor of the Exchequer, a man 
whose strength of character is admitted by none more 
frankly than his opponents, who has led the House of 
Commons in his time, and is quite capable of leading it 
again. After him there comes the Attorney-General, 
Sir Richard Webster, 2 man who before he entered 
the Committee Room possessed at his finger ends, 
owing to his connection with the Jameson trial, 
almost all the information which the Committee was 
appointed for the purpose of ascertaining. Sir Richard 
Webster, as legal adviser of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
must have been aware of all the subterranean rami- 
fications of the conspi- 
wacy, in which, rightly or 
wrongly, the Colonial Office 
has been publicly impli- 
cated. Of Mr. Chamber- 
tain I need not speak. One 
chief issue which the Com- 
mittee was appointed to try 
‘was whether or not Mr. 
€hamberlain and the 
Colonial Office were, or were 
not, up to the neck in the 
conspiracy against the 
peace and tranquillity of 
the Transvaal. Had they, 
or had they not, guilty 
knowledge, not, of course, 
of the Raid—no one ever 
alleged that — but of the 
preparations to secure the 
‘success of the insurrection 
at Johannesburg? Behind 
Mr. Chamberlain sat Mr. 
Wyndham, formerly private 
secretary to Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, and all last autumn 
an intimateand confidential! 
friend and companion of Mr. 
Rhodes, a man who must 
have been, from his intimacy 
with both parties,absolutely 
well-informed as to the com- 
munications which passed 
between Cape Town and the 
Colonial Office. As for the 
rest of the Committee, Mr. 
Wharton, Mr. Cripps and 
Mr. Bigham, they possessed 
standing and experience, 
and they were all believed 
to be honest Englishmen who could not be squared, and 
who were incapable of converting an inquiry, publicly 
ordered for the purpose of eliciting the truth, into the 
greatest hush-up that this generation has ever seen. 

Such is the personnel of the Committee. It was 
assisted in its inquiries by Mr. Pope and Mr. Pember, 
who are the leaders of the Parliamentary Bar. The 
proceedings of this Committee commenced soon after the 
beginning of the Session, and they have continued twice 
a week, with the usual intermission at Easter, ever since. 
And now that we are in the month of June, what 
is the net impression that has been produced by the 
extraordinary and unprecedented, and until now abso- 
lutely unthinkable, fatuity and ineptitude which has 
characterised the method in which the South African 
Committee has conducted what by courtesy is called an 


(From “ Harper's Magazine.” 
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Inquiry? What are we to think of John Bull as revealed 
by the proceedings of the South African Committee ? 
In place of the burly, bluff, straightforward old gentle- 
man, who has been regarded for generations as typical 
of the national character, we have the new John Bull, the 
John Bull of Unctuous Rectitude and Cunning. The 
outline of the figure is supplied by combining the familiar 
models of Mr. Pecksniff, Mr. Chadband and Sir Richard 
Webster, who is a stalwart man and portly, with 
shoulders broad enough even to bear the weight of the 
present scandal. In the right eye of this John Bull 
revised up to date is inserted the eyeglass of Mr. 
Chamberlain, while the other is entirely closed in a 
leering wink, the signifi- 
cance of which is empha- 
sised by the tongue thrust 
conspicuously into his 
capacious cheek. The in- 
scription underneath this 
odious embodiment of 
Pharisaism and cant, of 
mendacity and hypocrisy, 
is the prayer of the Pharisee 
who went up tothe Temple 
to pray, and thanked God 
that he was not as other 
men were. 

In plain, serious earnest, 
is not that the picture of 
England which the South 
African Committee is repre- 
senting before the world? 
That the whole Committee 
has not long ago been over- 
whelmed by an explosion of 
popular indignation is due 
to the fact that the ordinary 
honest English citizen can- 
not believe it possible that 
such men, representing the 
House of Commons, can 
possibly have lent them- 
selves to the manceuvre of 
make - believe which is 
roundly imputed to us by 
the scoffing and cynical 
public outside our shores. 
If any one thinks that 
this is too strong or too 
harsh, let him take in 
slow, calm, deliberate de- 
tail the facts upon which 
this conception rests. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

First and foremost, the person whose guilt or innocence 
the Committee was impanelled to prove or disprove 
was Mr. Chamberlain. This Mr. Chamberlain himself 
admitted when he refused to be appointed chairman, 
alleging as his reason for declining the post that he him- 
self was one of the accused parties, and that the Com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate what truth there was 
in the allegations that have been freely made concerning 
his complicity in the conspiracy against the Transvaal. 
Republic. This being the case, what was the first 
obvious thing for the Committee to do? Reason and 
precedent alike indicate that the first thing which should 
have been done before a single witness was called was for 
the Colonial Office, either through Mr. Chamberlain or 
through some qualified representative of the Colonial 
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Secretary, to have produced before the Committee copies 
of all the correspondence relating to the subject at that 
moment in the possession of the Colonial Office. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons has a right to assume 
that before beginning a general inquiry that is to search 
out matters hidden in the liearts of conspirators, it will, as 
a matter of honour, be placed in possession, as a pre- 
liminary, of all the information which is in the knowledge 
of the Government Offices concerned. To withhold that 
information was little short of an act of bad faith which 
any other Committee than this would have indignantly 
resented and properly punished. But instead of doing 
this, the Committee was left absolutely without any 
hint as to what the Colonial Office knew or did not 
know. To this day Mr. Chamberlain has never produced 
the correspondence which passed between him and the 
representatives of the Chartered Company, nor has he 
deigned to submit copies of any of the cablegrams or 
confidential communications which he despatched to 
Lord Rosmead, or the replies which he received in 
response thereto. 

It was by the merest accident, after the Committee had 
been sitting for months, that it learned that the Colonial 
Office had been placed as far back as June last in posses- 
sion of the communications which passed between Mr. 
Rhodes and his representatives in this country. Mr. 
Chamberlain was well aware, when the Inquiry opened, 
of the evidence which had led Mr. Rhodes and his friends 
in South Africa to believe that their action against the 
Transvaal had his approval, and therefore that they 
could count upon his support. But although even at 
the eleventh. hour, when the Inquiry was almost about 
to terminate, this fact was brought out and its full 
significance insisted upon by the press, to this hour not 
one member of that famous Committee has deemed it 
necessary to ask for the correspondence which must 
have passed, when the cables were submitted and when 
they were returned. Nor is that all. 

There was a correspondence, not only with the Colonial 
Office but with the War Office. Lord Lansdowne was 
well aware of the allegations made as to the complicity 
of the Imperial authorities in the action, for which he 
deemed. it right to punish the officers under his com- 
mand. But never a hint was supplied to the Committea 
when it opened its proceedings, that the question of the 
complicity of the Imperial authorities had been actually 
in debate between the War Office, Sir John Willoughby, 
and Dr. Jameson. Even then, when the fact was brought 
out, and a War Office clerk brought down a letter, no 
attempt was made to ascertain whether that completed 
all te information in the possession of the War Office, or 
whether anything whatever had been done by Lord 
Linsdowne or the Commander-in-Chief to ascertain the 
authenticity of the grounds upon which Dr. Jameson’s 
impression was based. 

The whole thing would be ineffably childish were it not 
unutterably disgraceful. It is more like a child’s game of 
the nursery, a kind of make-believe of hide-and-seek, in 
which the Committee is told off to seek for some hidden 
article which is lying all the time in the pocket of one of 
their own number. The person in whose pocket the 
hidden article lies of course is very diligent in looking 
high and low, in cupboard and keyhole, and all manner 
of out-of-the-way places, in order to divert the attention 
of his playmates from the fact that all the time the 
hidden article is carefully concealed in his own breeches 
pocket. 

. This seems to be what had been done by the South 
African Committee. Mr. Chamberlain knew all about 
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the cables, the Attorney-General knew all about the 
eables, Mr. Wyndham must: have known all about the 
cables. For a moment I will not venture to express any 
opinion as to whether or not there is anything in the 
cables. All that is perfectly obvious and is admitted by 
all parties is, that it was on those cables Mr. Rhodes and 
Dr. Jameson and Sir Graham Bower believed honestly 
that Mr. Chamberlain was “in it.” All I will say is 
that if Mr. Chamberlain was innocent, and there was any 
reason to suspect that the cablegrams would prove that 
he was “in it,” the first and most obvious course for him 
to have taken was to have appeared as the first witness, 
to have produced all the correspondence and cablegrams 
in his own possession, and to have personally appealed 
to Mr. Rhodes to furnish him with copies of the cables 
which had been returned by the Colonial Office last. 
midsummer. 

But did Mr. Chamberlain do this ? 

Never such a thing! 

Did the Committee suggest that he should do it ? 

Never a word or whisper was heard in any of the 
deliberations of the Committee that would lead any one 
to think they wished to find out anything at all about 
the cables. In fact, the whole proceedings of the Com- 
mittee from first to last have been one long variation 
upon the theme of how not to do it. Whenever by any 
chance or wonderful inadvertence any member of the 
Committee ventured to put a qnestion which might 
have thrown some light upon Mr. Chamberlain’s alleged 
complicity in the conspiracy, the cry was at once raised 
that the room must be cleared, that the question was 
one of confidence, and that on no account whatever must 
the question be pressed. To such a length has this been 
carried that it is not too much to say that they have 
made themselves the laughing-stock of Europe, and 
have brought upon the national reputation for good 
faith a very serious slur and stain which will not soon 
be wiped away. 

MR. RHODES. 

To proceed with our review. We next come to the 
action of the Committee when Mr. Rholes tendered 
himself for examination. The part which Mr. Rhodes 
has played in this long drama, while very creditable to 
the loyal desire to shield his confederates, and to safe- 
guard what he considered to be essential to the national 
reputation, cannot be said to have tended to elucidate 
the chief question which the Committee was appointed 
to investigate. In fact, while Mr. Rhodes was candour 
itself in answering every question which tended to 
incriminate himself, he was almost bluntly uncommunica- 
tive when questions were asked which, however remotely, 
tended to incriminate Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Rhodes, in 
fact, accepted from the first as his réle in the matter, that 
he must give himself away and cover Mr. Chamberlain. 
This was so obvious, that no one who was not a member of 
this miraculous Committee could have failed to perceive 
its true significance. But although Mr. Rhodes was asked 
2000 odd questions, he had only to say that he did not 
wish to produce the communications that passed betweer 
himself and his agent, on the ground that he regarded 
them as confidential, in order to make the Committee: 
drop all reference to the subject. Mr. Hawkesley was 
justified in reminding the Committee who pressed him to 
produce the cables, that when his client was in the box, 
the position which he maintained that they were con- 
fidential and must not be produced had been left unques- 
tioned and unchallenged by those who were supposed to 
be investigating the ramifications of a conspiracy in the 
interests of public justice and the national good name. 
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The responsibility for this extraordinary negligence rests 
with each individual member of the Committee. Every 
member was free to ask as many questions as he pleased, 
and as Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Blake, and Sir William 
Harcourt did not choose to press for the production of 
these communications, they exposed themselves to the 
ugly alternative of being lacking in acumen or lacking in 
honesty. In other words, they have either been squared, 
which no one would like to suggest, or they were so 
imbecile as not to perceive that there lay the root and 
crux and key to the whole question which they had 
undertaken for the nation to investigate. 

But, it may be said, why did Mr. Rhodes himself not 
volunteer to produce the cables, and it has been freely 
suggested that he would have done so had there not been 
something very damaging to himself in these cables. 
The answer to that is very simple. 

Mr. Rhodes has given himself away so freely that by his 
own admissions in the witness box, if there were any 
logic or consistency on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or any accuracy in the law as it was laid down by 
the Lord Chief Justice in the trial of Dr. Jameson and 
his officers, Mr. Rhodes would at the present moment be 
on his trial for a breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
Nothing that there is in the cables could possibly put 
the noose more securely round Mr. Rhodes’ neck than 
he has put it himself by the evidence which he 
volunteered to the Committee. 

The obvious and only reason why the cables were not 
produced by Mr. Rhodes was because he felt, as he still 
feels, bound in honour to his fellow confederate not to 
give him away, knowing besides that if he did, the 
discredit and bad faith which at present attach to 
himself and Dr. Jameson would extend to the whole of 
one great department of State, and permanently damage 
the reputation of English statesmen before the world. 

Of course to this Madame Novikoff’s answer was con- 
clusive. “How absurd,” she exclaimed, when I was 
putting this view before her, “to think that England’s 
reputation could possibly be in a worse position with all 
of us foreigners than it is left by the hushing up process 
in which the Committee has been encouraged so long. 
Do you think there is one of us,”—we were then speaking 
of the representatives of the Powers with whom England 
has to do diplomatic business—‘ do you think there is 
one of us who for a moment doubts that the Colonial 
Office was ‘in it?’ We had our suspicions from the 
first, but now that we see the way the inquiry has 
gone, further doubt is impossible.” 

The fact is that, owing to the excessive loyalty of Mr. 
Rhodes to those who winked at. the revolutionary enter- 
prise upon which he was engaged, it has had the unfor- 
tunate result of enormously intensifying the general 
impression of England’s Machiavellian duplicity. The 
uuknown is always terrible, and the attempt to hush 
the matter up has only convinced all our enemies that 
things are much worse than they really are. 

MISS FLORA SHAW. 

I will only give one more illustration of the incredible 
ineptitude of this astonishing Committee. It was known 
at a very early stage of the proceedings that in the 
month of December, Miss Flora Shaw, an extremely 
capable lady who “ does” the Colonies: for the Times— 
and they could not possibly be in better hands—had been 
in communication with Mr. Rhodes before Jameson’s 
raid took place. It has since been proved, by the lady’s 
own admissions, that this was the case, and that she had 
despatched at least one telegram to Mr. Rhodes, the 
obvious meaning of which was that in her judgment, 
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and in that of the Colonial Office itself, the revolution 
in Johannesburg should be-hurried on. When Mr. 
Labouckere proposed to call Miss Flora Shaw at the very 
beginning of the inquiry, endless obstacles were raised. 
At last, after many months’ delay, she was called as a 
witness, but was unable to produce copies of the telegrams, 
and it was almost by inadvertence, in cross-examination 
by Mr. Labouchere, she admitted that she had probably 
mentioned the Colonial Office and the Colonial Secretary 
in the telegram she had sent Mr. Rhodes saying things 
must be hurried on at Johannesburg. Let it be remem- 
bered fora moment who Miss Flora Shaw was. She was, 
and is, the trusted representative of the most influential 
newspaper in the Empire, she was constantly in the habit of 
calling at the Colonial Office and of having political con- 
versations with Mr. Chamberlain and his staff. Obviously 
Mr. Rhodes believed, and had reason to believe, that so 
trusted a representative in such intimate and confidential 
intercourse with the Colonial Office would not telegraph 
to him a strong wish to “ Hurry up” all out of her own 
head. Her telegram obviously was read, and could only 
have been read under the circumstances, by Mr. Rhodes 
as a straight tip direct from the Colonial Office as to what 
should be done in the Transvaal. He may have been 
mistaken in this; but Miss Flora Shaw is no fool, and 
even accepting her own very imperfect recollection of her 
telegram, no one could doubt that when he received such @ 
message at such a juncture from such a person so placed, 
it must have seemed equivalent to a word of command 
direct from Mr. Chamberlain himself. That may or may 
not be a correct inference from the cablegram of this 
most important witness, whose appearance in the witness 
box.the members of the Committee did their utmost to 
prevent altogether, and postponed to the very last 
moment. Everything, of course, depends upon the 
exact wording of the despatch. 

But is it not simply incredible that having heard such a 
witness, and having been foiled in their effort to obtain 
the exact text of the telegram she sent after her visit to 
Mr. Chamberlain, this astonishing body of investigators 
has absolutely neglected to take any steps whatever to 
secure a copy of Miss Shaw’s telegram? She has not got 
it, of course, but it is in the custody of the Telegraph 
Company. The Committee have already compelled the 
‘Telegraph Company to submit a certain number, extra- 
ordinarily selected, and most imperfect series of telegrams 
that passed between London and Cape Town in Noverr ber. 
There is no allegation that the Telegraph Company would 
make the slightest difficulty in producing all the telegrams 
sent in the Chartered cypher in December. It is not 
even alleged that the December telegrams have been 
destroyed. What therefore could be more obvious to 
any body of investigators who were endeavouring to 
ascertain the truth, than to summon the -Telegraph 
Company to produce all such cypher telegrams between 
London and Capetown? But this Committee, true to 
its reputation, and determined that it will not on any 
consideration justify even a suspicion in a charitable 
mind that it desired to ascertain the facts on the subject 
on which it has to report to the House of Commons, 
has to this hour taken no measures whatever to secure 
a copy of the fateful telegram, which if it had been 
published before the Jameson trial, would certainly have 
rendered it impossible even for the Lord Chief Justice to 
secure @ conviction. 

THE MUTILATED CABLES. 

There is another point upon which the public has a 
right to be dissatisfied. The mutilation, or still worse, 
the omission of telegrams which passed over the cables 
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between London and Cape Town in the month of 
November, from the series submitted by the Telegraph 
Company to the Committee, is one of those inexplicable 
circumstances which, in the opinion of our foreign neigh- 
bours, admits only of one interpretation. I do not say 
that any fraud has been practised, but undoubtedly 
there is not an Englishman living who, if he were to 
read the story of such a disappearance of telegrams vital 
to a grave inquiry involving the national credit, say, of 
Russia or even of Turkey, would not at once shrug 
his shoulders and say, “Of course, it was a put up 
job.” 

The facts are very simple. In the month of November 
a series of telegrams, which we will call by the letters of 
the alphabet, from A to Z, passed between London and 
Cape Town, between the chief conspirator in Cape Town 
and his agent in this country. The Telegraph Company 
swear that none of the telegrams which they sent in the 
month of November have been destroyed; they have 
complete copies of all despatches transmitted during the 
month ; they are ordered to produce copies of the whole 
series from A to Z. In reply, they produce a series in 
which, let us say, D E F, M N O, and U V Ware all 
missing. When they are produced, copies of them are 
supplied to the Committee and withheld from the press, 
who had great difficulty in following the proceedings of 
the Committee in the absence of the copies of the cables, 
and then, instead of making any inquiry into the extra- 
ordinary and unexplained omission of D E F,M N O, and 
UD V W, the whole matter is allowed to slide, and the 
Committee suffers itself to be baulked without even a 
request for an explanation, 

What is the foreigner to think of this? Nay, what 
are we to think of it ourselves? Does it not look 
ominously as if the whole thing were a put-up job, in 
which representatives of the Crown, including the leader 
of the Opposition, were playing a sorry game with the 
object of deceiving their countrymen in the first case, 
and of throwing dust in the eyes of the foreigner ? 


CONSPIRACY No. 1. 


All this mischief has come from the refusal of all 
parties concerned to speak the truth and face the conse- 
quences from the first. In reality down to the time 
when Dr. Jameson made his unfortunate advance across 
the frontier, nobody had done anything of which there 
was any real reason to be ashamed, although undoubtedly 
everybody had done more than was strictly justifiable 
from the point of view of their constitutional position. 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial Office, Mr, Rhodes and 
the Colonial Secretary, were all, more or less, parties to 
the promotion of a revolutionary movement intended to 
upset the reactionary and corrupt oligarchy which ruied 
at Pretoria. ; 

COMPARATIVELY INNOCENT. 


The object was excellent in itself, but of course 
justifiable only by revolutionary logic, and absolutely 
indefensible on constitutional grounds, Hence, when 
the raid took place and the revolutionary movement 
fizzled out in a fiasco, there was nothing left for it but 
for all concerned who were incriminated by. evidence 
that was within reach and could be secured, to resign 
their posts and admit their share in the business, and to 
trust’ for forgiveness to the easy tolerance of a nation 
which, having won its own liberties by revolution and 
conspiracy, is never severe upon those who engage in 
revolutionary enterprises the object of which is to secure 
self-government for English-speaking men. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


' CONSPIRACY NO, 2. 


Unfortunately the passionate patriotism of Mr. Rhodes 
and his fellow conspirators at Cape Town seems to have 
led them to believe that it was their duty, not only to 
immolate themselves, which was legitimate enough, but 
also to enter into a further conspiracy, which the nation 
would not readily forgive, to deceive the public in order 
to screen Mr. Chamberlain. 

That, in plain English, seems to be the motive of the 
new conspiracy to which the South African Committee 
appears to have made itself a willing accomplice. Mr. 
Chamberlain had-done nothing very serious; all he had 
done was to assent to Mr. Rhodes’ proposition that he 
should be placed in a position to do as Lord Loch 
intended to do in 1894. If Mr. Chamberlain had owned 
up frankly and admitted the simple truth that he had 
winked at a patriotic but revolutionary enterprise, he 
would no doubt have had to resign the Colonial Secretary- 
ship, but it would have been only a temporary eclipse, 
and his position in the country would have been stronger 
than'ever. Instead of taking this straightforward, honest 
coursé, the watchword seems to have been given to Lie ! 
Lie!’ Lie! Mr. Rhodes flatly refused to do this, but 
appears to have consented to keep silent and to prevent 
as far.as possible the disclosure of any information that 
would tend to prove that Mr. Chamberlain’s assurances 
were directly. opposed to fact. Upon this Mr. Rhodes 
seems to have acted down to the present time, and 
his refusal to permit Mr. Hawksley to produce the 
cablegrams is simply the consistent carrying out of 
the game necessary for the purpose of saving Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

It stands on evidence before the Committee that the 
cablegrams have never been shown to me; and as I was 
certainly kept most carefully in the dark by the con- 
spirators alike in Downing Street and Cape Town concern- 
ing the conspiracy which was entered into to secure the 
jumping-off strip for the purpose of securing the success 
of the insurrection in Johannesburg, I am not assuming 
to know anything whatever beyond that which is 
the common property of all the world. It is not 
necessary to go one step beyond the reports that have 
been published in the daily papers on the proceedings 
before the Committee in order to justify every word which 
has been said in this article. If the Committee, or any 
members thereof, feel aggrieved by the plain, straight- 
forward fashion in which I have stated how their 
conduct appears to the public, they have only themselves 
to thank. 

For there must be no mistake about this matter. 
The reputation of the Committee itself is far more 
seriously impugned, and the offence which lies at its 
door is far more serious and far more damaging to 
the national reputation than that which has been 
alleged against Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson. For 
they stand accused at this moment, and if no one else 
has put the accusation in plain and precise terms, I do 
so now—of conducting the Inquiry in such a way as to 
make themselves parties to an elaborate and deliberate 
system of mystification and deception, intended, not 
to elucidate the truth, but to render its discovery 
impossible, and that, in short, they have converted 
their inquiry into a gigantic sham, apparently for no 

other object than to hush up the conduct of Mr. 
Chamberlain; and what makes this conspiracy of hum- 
bug and make-believe the more sickening is that, after 
all, Mr. Chamberlain did so very little that needs to be 
hushed up. He only winked. 
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FEDERATION IN AUSTRALIA. 
Tue OUTCOME OF THE CONVENTION. 


Mr. Fircuett, writing on the proceedings of the Fede- 
ration Convention at Adelaide in the April number of the 
Australasian Review of Reviews, before the Convention 
concluded its labours, says that the result of the Con- 
vention surprised most people :— 


When cast into the crucible of debate nearly all the “ diffi- 
culties” of Federation melted. The points of agreement were 
found to be more numerous than was expected. The fiscal 
problem, instead of being “the lion in the way,” turns out to 
be the meekest of lambs. The existing tariffs are to survive 
for two years after federation, and then the Federal Parlia- 
ment is to make its own tariff, and within the lines of a 
common tariff there is to be absolute freedom of interchange. 
“Where shall be the capital ?” was supposed to be a question 
over which Sydney and Melbourne, at least, would fight to the 
death; but this “ difficulty,” too, has vanished into thin air. 
The seat of the Federal Government is to be cut off from the 
colony to which it now belongs, and federalised. New Sonth 
Wales and Victoria are not in the least anxious to suffer 
amputation on that extensive scale! Each colony without its 
capital would resemble the tail of a dog with the dog itself 
missing! The Federal franchise, in turn, has proved a tract- 
able difficulty. The existing franchises of the various colonies 
are adopted, with the single variation that there must be one 
man one vote; and, for the rest, the Federation must determine 
its own franchise. 


Mr. Fitchett, then explains the significance of the 
questions which really divide the Convention and which 
were settled pro tem. by the compromise mentioned last 
month :— 


Only two questions remain on which the Convention is 
likely to be seriously divided. One is the constitution and 
powers of the Senate, the other is finance. The first is really 
a question betwixt the small colonies and the large ones. 
The smaller colonies have contended for equality of repre- 
sentation in the Senate; this means that Tasmania, South 
Australia, and West Australia, with a population of 650,000, 
and a revenue of £4,600,000, would have one-third more 
representatives in the Senate than New South Wales and 
Victoria, with a population of 2,400,000, and a revenue of 
£17,000,000. In a Senate based on population the smaller 
colonies, of course, would be swamped, and the bigger colonies 
hold that if, to soothe the alarms of -the small colonies, the 
Senate is to be based on equality of representation, then the 
powers of the Senate must be abridged. It must not have 
co-equal powers with the Federal Assembly as to money bills; 
and on this subject the Convention is likely to be seriously 
divided. It is somewhat amusing to note that the most 
advanced “democrats” in the small colonies are eager to 
enlarge the functions of the Federal Senate to the utmost. 

Finance, again, has proved a difficult question. <A federal 
tariff will be the sole source of federal revenue. If the 
functions of the Federal Government are multiplied ‘this 
means that it will require a large revenue; and this, in turn, 
involves a tariff of very lofty altitude. So Free-traders, like 
Mr. Reid, have striven to narrow the area of Federal Govern- 
ment in the interests of a low tariff. If the Federal revenue, 
again, were raised on a population basis. the great colonies, 
which will contribute the bulk of the revenue, would have the 
smallest representation in the Senate, and this shocks all the 
proprieties of orthodox politics. In the intervai betwixt the 
establishment of the Commonwealth and the adoption of a 
uniform tariff the Federal treasury is, in brief, to keep a Dr. 
and Cr. account with each colony, crediting it with the amount 
of customs duty it has collected, debiting it with the cost of 
federal services performed, and paying back the surplus in 
monthly instalments. For five years after the uniform tariff 
has been adopted the same principle is to be maintained ; after 
that period the surplus is to be turned to each colony on a per 
capita basis. 
















THE GENIUS OF RACES AND CLASSES. 
THERE is a very interesting article in the Annals of the 
American Academy, for May, in which Mr. C. H. Cooley 
replies to Mr. Galton in an essay entitled “ Genius, Fame, 
and Comparison of Races.” He asks, what is the relation 
between genius and fame, and does education always 
result in fame, and if not, why not? It is a great 
problem, and his essay is a detailed reply to Mr. Galton’s 
theories. It is too long to summarise here, but there 
are two passages that it is well to quote. Mr. Cooley 
stoutly denies that literary genius is independent of 
social hindrance. If we divide mankind into three 
classes, the upper and upper middle, the lower middle, 
and the lower classes, the number of famous men 
produced in each class is in something like inverse 
proportion to the total number in the class. So, taking 
u list of seventy of the most distinguished poets, 
philosophers, and men of letters, compiled from Nicholl’s 
tables of European history, he classifies them as follows, 
according to birth and hereditary circumstance :— 

Belonging to the Upper and Upper Middle Classes.—Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Ariosto, Montaigne, Spenser, 
Tasso, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Bacon, Jonson, (?) Descartes, 
Milton, Corneille, Hobbes, Pascal, Dryden, Leibnitz, Locke, 
Addison, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Fielding, Hume, Johnson, 
Lessing, Gibbon, Cowper, Burke, Goethe, Coleridge, Scott, 
Landor, Byron, Shelley, Niebuhr, Macaulay, Comte, Hugo, 
Thackeray, Disraeli, Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin—45. 

Belonging to the Lower Middle Class.—Luther, Rabelais, 
Camoens, Erasmus, J. C. Scaliger, Molitre, Spinoza, Racine, 
Defoe, Swift, Steele, Pope, A. Smith, Rousseau, Kant, Schiller, 
Wordsworth, Hegel, Keats, Béranger, Heine, Balzac, Carlyle, 
Dickens—2+4. 

Belonging to the Lower Class.—Bunyan, Burns—2.* 

Of course, in the case of many of these men the classification 
is arbitrary, and probably no two persons would agree precisely 
upon such a matter. I do not think, though, that any reason- 
abie changes would alter the general result. 

He points out that even in the case of Burns and 
Bunyan, they both had the advantage of a good education 
to start with. The father of Burns took great pains to 
give his children a good education, and Bunyan’s father, 
who was a settled and reputable man, put him to school 
to learn both to read and to write. 

Turning from the question of class to that of race, 
Mr. Cooley indulges in a comparison between the great men 
of Greece and the great men of England, which is very 
interesting, as may be seen from the following extracts :— 

Making due allowance for these things, and assuming that 
the conditions other than race are about equal in the two 
cases, let us see if England can produce a list of men born 
within one century, which shall be other than ridiculous when 
set beside the one that Galton gives usfrom Athens. I choose 
the century beginning with 1550 :— 


Athenians. Englishmen. 
Themistocles, Cromwell, 
Miltiades, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Aristides, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Cimon, Shakespeare, 
Pericles, Bacon, 
Thucydides, Ben Jonson, 
Socrates, Spenser, 
Xenophon, Milton, 

Plato, Bunyan, 

Aeschylus, Dryden, 

Sophocles, Locke, 
Hobbes, 


Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Jeremy Taylor, 
Phidias. Sir Isaac Newton. 
Opinions will differ regarding these two lists; but few, I 
imagine, will go so far as to say that the Englishmen are 


outclassed. 
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S might be expected, the periodicals for the month are simply bubbling over with articles in prose and verse 
A. concerning the celebration of the Record Reign. Among those who have written upon the subject in this 
month’s periodicals are Sir Theodore Martin, Sir Reginald Palgrave, Miss Ellen Taorneycroft Fowler, 

Mr. Frederick Langbridge, Lady Jane Ellice, Sir Richard Temple, Mrs. Oliphant, Sir Alfred Lyall, Mrs. Emily 


Crawford, Mr. W. S. Lilly, Mr. Kebbel, etc., etc. 
Sir THEODORE MARTIN. 


Sir Theodore Martin has not written any article, but 
le addressed a letter to me about my first study of the 
Queen as Sovereign, which I quoted in @ paper on a The 
Queen as Monarch,” published in the Temple Magazine 
for June. Speaking of Sir Theodore Martin’s great 
work, I wrote :— 

His “Life of the Prince Consort” is, and will probably 
always remain, by far the most valuable guide to the 
working of the British constitution, from the point of view of 
the Court. Its effect has been immediate, and it may fairly 
be said final. This being so, I naturally approached Sir 
Theodore Martin before commencing this little essay. He 
wrote me very kindly, and assured me of his cordial con- 
currence in the view which I have expressed about the Queen. 
But “it is only those,” he wrote, “who have been Cabinet 
Ministers who could speak with authority of the ever-wakeful 
interest of the Queen in everything that concerns the welfare 
of the nation, of the immense value of Her Majesty’s sagacity, 
of the importance of the knowledge acct mulated during a long 
reign in a memory which forgets nothing, and of the truly 
royal courage and counsel which guides and strengthens the 
decisions of her Ministers in times of difficulty. Many of the 
men who could have borne the strongest testimony to these 
qualities are gone, but if their successors were free to speak I 
have no doubt they would have the same story to tell. Iam 
not, and never have been, officially connected with the Court, 
and my position there has been, and is, one of perfect 
independence. But it has been my great privilege to have 
had unusual opportunities of studying Her Majesty’s character, 
both as Woman and as Queen. All I can say is, you cannot, 
in my opinion, place it too high. It seems to me, if I may say 
80, that you have struck into the right line in the estimate 
you have formed of Her Majesty’s qualities and of her 
influence. Well may other nations envy us a Sovereign who 
presides over the freest nation in the world, and whose whole 
life shows what Monarchy, worthily presented, can do for the 
good, not only of its own subjects, but also in helping on the 
cause of Christian brotherhood among the nations.” 


PART I.—THE QUEEN: PERSONAL. 
Some Goop Gossip By Mrs. CRAWFORD. 


The Queen of Journalistic Gossipers, Mrs. Emily Craw- 
ford, has room and scope enough in which to spread her- 
self in the Contemporary Review for June. Her article on 
“ Victoria, Princess and Queen,” occupies the unwonted 
space of thirty-eight pages, and very good reading it is. 
Mrs. Crawford’s people in the old time were familiar with 
Sir John Conroy who ‘was attached to the Duchess of 
Kent’s household, the reminiscences of whose feud with 
Baroness Lehzen are still audible after the lapse of 
seventy years. 


SIR JOHN CONROY, 

Of Sir John Conroy, Mrs. Crawford gives a very favour- 
able account, and, of course, repudiates indignantly the 
unpleasant suggestion of that other gossip, Greville. 

Sir John, to quote his own words, “ knew her Majesty from 
the cradle, and indeed long before, fur he was attached as 
equerry to the Duke of Kent while he was still an old bachelor.” 
This baronet, from all I can gather, had the characteristic 
defects and the good qualities of the Irishman of his time, 
freshly drawn from the Roman Catholic Irishry. He was 
penetrating, had a keen mind, a shrewd eye to main chances, 
and a flexible character, could cajole, bluster, and overbear, 
and hated all the Germans round the Duchess of Kent. Sir 
John Conroy told my mother that “the Queen was most 
interesting when her eyes filled with tears, and that as the 
fountains were near them, she was often that same.” 


THE KENTS AND THEIR MENAGE. 


Mrs. Crawford, after the manner of Sir John Conroy, 
begins her. anecdotes about the Queen at her birth, and 
even some time before, for, speaking of the Duke of Kent, 
she says :— 

He was at Amorbach when his wife announced that she 
expected to make hima father. Having spent all his money 
on the stables and new furniture, he had to borrow a sum 
sufficient to take the Duchess back to England, so that her 
child might be able to say, like George IIL, “1 am an 
Englishman,” or Englishwoman. The Queen’s nativity did 
not certainly take place at a happy time. There was not 
money enough to pay a wet nurse, and the mother discharged 
the office. 

THE QUEEN’S SERVICE TO HER SEX. 


Of the Queen herself, Mrs. Crawford speaks as one 
woman should of another, for she does full justice to the 
immense support which the Queen’s example has given 
to the movement of the admission of women to the full 
citizenship. She says :— 

The Queen’s accession brought forward very slowly the 
question of Women’s Rights. America saw in it an object- 
lesson. The continuous success of the Queen as a constitu- 
tional: ruler; the good example she set to her subjects at 
home and to her brother and sister monarchs abroad; her 
ever-growing popalarity and world-prestige, may be said to 
have propounded and all but solved the Woman’s Question. 
The Queen was the symbol of womanhood, with the accumu- 
lated power, wealth, and wisdom of ages for its pédestal. Her 
advent marked the beginning of the transformation of the law 
of force into the law of human right and of mutual sympathy 
and friendliness. The evolution of tlie reptile into the bird 
was not more beautiful than that of the gloomy, iron-handed, 
greedy monarchy of the Queen’s ancestors into the one that 
had arisen. She represented moral force and the strength of 
love. Lord Shaftesbury saw no harm in anything she did. 
That Evangelical saint admired her as unaffected, sweet, and 
obliging. 
mother said, “ Are you not afraid of the great charge you 


assume ?” and that she answered “ No: because I am sure of | 


the uprightness of my intentions, and I know that I love 
truth and justice.” 


He knew that on the day of her accession her ’| 
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THE QUEEN’S HEAD ON THE STAMP. 

Mrs. Crawford’s early reminiscences of the Queen 
somewhat resemble my own, and she ingeniously ampli- 
fies the connection between the Queen and the Queen’s 
head of the penny post:— . 

The Queen’s head, when the Queen was young and her 
profile pretty, became on envelopes and newspaper wrappers 
the symbol of cheap and rapid communication by letter. No 
circumstance that I can think of helped more to build-up that 
popularity, which has become the instrument of so much 
good, than the penny postage stamp. We do not think of it 
now because we are so used to it. But I can remember the 
time when the Queen’s head, as the postage stamp was then 
called, was new to many. In the prestige that cheap arrange- 
ment brought her she much more than made up for the 
prerogatives she waived in her attempts to be a true constitu- 
tional Queen. The Queen’s head had formerly been only seen 
over public-houses. But Rowland Hill brought home to every 
family where.a letter was delivered the idea of a young 
Queen who had come to reign on a quite new and superior 
basis. A mania for postage stamps sprang up. Stamp 
‘fanatics promised thousands of pounds for benevolent objects 
if so many stamps that had passed through the Post Office 
could be Tarnished them against a certain date. Louis 
Napoleon was so much struck with the increased prestige of 
the Queen through the penny stamp that when elected Presi- 
| dent he lost no time in having a three-halfpenny stamp struck 
| with his profile on it. Doubtless it helped to open his road 
i; | to empire. 

THE GIRLHOOD OF VICTORIA. 

Some of Mrs, Crawford’s reminiscences help to throw 
rather a new light upon the childhood of the Queen. A 
niece of the Duchess of Northumberland, for instance, 
told Mrs. Crawford that :— 

She thought her the most upright child she ever knew, and 
} | still, very arch. One could do anything with her if one 
| gained her affections. She hated to concentrate her attention 
} | on lessons until told she was to be Queen. She then deter- 
mined to be good, and learn patiently, attentively, and 
steadily. King Leopold told General Goblet that she had 
as a ehild a flickering, butterfly (papillonnant) mind; but 
} | that she learned to think this unworthy of her great prospects, 
} and changed completely. 

| The Princess as a girl was much given to weeping on 
| occasion, and found her tears stood her more than once 
t in good stead. A judicious but perfectly natural out- 
| | burst of tears led to a reconciliation between her mother 
) | and her uncle William :— 

Victoria’s confirmation—a very beautiful ceremony accom- 
} } plished in the Chapel Royal—led to a_ reconciliation. 
1H |The Princess Victoria, who had come to feel what responsi- 
i | bilities awaited her, laid her head, after she heard the 
| exhortation, against her mother and wept. ‘The Duchess, 
|| King, Queen, and other aunts and uncles wept also, and 
| every difference was forgotten. 
THE QUEEN’S SUITORS. 
Mrs. Crawford gossips pleasantly concerning the 
} number of suitors who went: a-wooing the young 
|| Princess before Prince Albert made his second and 
| successful attack. There was the Prince of Holstein and 
|} the Duc de Nemours, and many an English nobleman 
| beside :— 
| ‘As she could marry whom she liked, subject, of course, to 
|the power of Parliament to refuse an annuity to the object of her 
| ichoice, endless were the young noblemen who would fain see in 
jher a Queen of love and ve dy A son of the veteran Marquis 
| of Anglesey was spoken of as having met with encouragement. 
‘His sighs when she became engaged to Prince Albert found 
jan echo in a song beginning : 
| «The lady I love will soon be a bride, 
With a coronet round her brow; 


why did she flatter my boyish pride? 
8 she going to leave me now? 
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‘But he did not break his heart. He married, had a large 
family, and is no more. The Queen stood for a couple of his 
children. 

A TIMELY SLAP IN THE FACE. 


One more anecdote from Mrs. Crawford’s inexhaustible 
budget, and I have quoted sufficient to. call attention to 
one of the most interesting and original articles that the 
presert Jubilee has produced :— 

One of the incidents that conduced to give the Queen 
temporary popularity in Ireland was this. She and the 
Prince, with the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, were 
driving in their roomy carriage to Mr. Dargan’s Exhibition. 
The streets and windows were thronged. There were only 
bright faces, and the air was filled with cheers. She bowed 
very affably; the Prince held his hat a little before his fore- 
head, and hardly bowed. The Prince of Wales took off a cap 
with a white band and held it rather gracefully, as if to show 
that he should have bowed were the Queen not present. 
Prince Alfred looked a little sulky, and kept his hat on his 
head. The Queen did not appear to see him, but she did. 
She whipped the cap off his head with one hand and with the 
other gave him such a slap in the face. It was done in an 
instant, and without any change of countenance. Thundering 
cheers marked the approval of the multitude. 


A Roya BripesMAip’s REMINISCENCES. 

Lady Jane Ellice contributes a brief paper to tho 
Cornhill entitled “Some Memories of the Queen’s Child- 
hood and Marriage.” Lady Jane was one of the Queen’s 
bridesmaids, and it is seventy-two years since she first 
saw the Queen. The little Princess was a regular Miss 
Madam in those days, fer when Lady Jane ventured to 
touch one of her toys, she promptly reminded her of the 
difference in station, saying, “ You must not touch these, 
they are mine; and I may call you Jane, but you must 
not call me Victoria.” What a curious view of the old 
world is brought back by Lady Jane’s statement, that 
when she and her mother came up from Berkshire to the 
Royal Marriage, they had to travel post to Reading, where 
their carriage was placed upon a railway truck, and so 
brought on by rail to London. It would have been con- 
sidered impossible for any person in society to enter a 
common railway-carriage, The gentry came to town 
seated in their own carriages, which were mounted on the 
trucks of the railway company. Among Lady Jane 
Ellice’s heirlooms was prized a slight pencilled sketch 
drawn by the Queen, and sent to her to show what the 
bridesmaid’s dress was to be. It was a double skirt of 
white tulle over white silk, the upper one looped up on 
one side and fastened by a large white rose with green 
leaves similar to the one worn on the head. 


PART II.—THE REIGN. 
Tur Evonution or Mopern Monarcnry. 


Mr. W. S§. Lilly, writing on “ British Monarchy and 
Modern Democracy” in the Nineteenth Century, says :—- 

Now it seems to me among the chief achievements o2 
England in practical politics—that field where she has won so 
many magnificent triumphs—to have realised the true idea of 
Modern Monarchy ; to have assigned to the Throne its rightful 
place in Modern Democracy. The British Crown is something 
more than the centre and instrument of national unity: it is 
the effective pledge of national stability: of settled govern- 
ment; of moderation and longanimity, of uprightness and 
honour in public life. We have only to turn our eyes to other 
nations to realise that this is so. Surely, wherever we look 
throughout the world, we find ample reason to justify “our 
loyal passion for our temperate kings ;” ample reason to justify 
the present universal and spontaneous outburst of enthusiastic 
devotion to the revered and beloved Lady in whom we salute 
the very type of Modern Monarchy; ample reason to justify 
our belief that as her illustrious House has been the pledge 
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and instrument of our liberty and empire in the past, so in 
“ rulers of her blood,” reared in her true traditions and following 
her prudent practice, we shall find the nursing fathers and 
the nursing mothers of our liberty and empire for ages to come. 


Mr. T. E. Kebbel, in the National Review for June, 
publishes “A Retrospect and the Reign,” in which he 
says he thinks that the last chapter of personal govern- 
ment disappeared in 1835. Mr. Kebbel thinks that the 
authority of the sovereign might be exerted with great 
advantage in some cases where it is at present regarded 
as improper to useit. He says, what is not true, that the 
Crown at present has practically no will of its own, and 
the illustration which it gives of the advantage it would 
have been if the Queen had put her foot down upon the 
majority of Aberdeen’s Cabinet and vetoed the Russian 
war, is hardly a case in point, for, unfortunately, Her 
Majesty, although fully alive to the evils of defend- 
ing the Turks, was convinced that this country had no 
option but to go to war with Russia. His criticism, how- 
ever, is that the Queen, from her laudable anxiety not to 
exceed the limits of the Constitution, has sometimes kept 
too closely within them, and the fear of doing more than 
is proper has occasionally led her to do less than she 
ought to have done. The true constitutional theory, for 
which he invokes Sir Robert Peel’s authority, is that 
“the monarchy should be so much ballast keeping the 
vessel of the State steady in her course, counteracting 
the levity of popular ministers, of orators forced by 
oratory into public councils, the blasts of democratic 
passions, the ground-swell of discontent, and the ignorant 
impatience for the relaxation of taxation.” Mr. Kebbel 
says that Her Majesty has not done this. He admits 
that this is only his own opinion, and he would be very 
glad to see it refuted. ‘To this the answer is that Mr. 
Kebbel should read again Sir Theodore Martin’s “ Life 
of the Prince Consort,” and should endeavour to make 
himself acquainted with the inner history of the Cabinets 
since the Prince Consort died. 


Sir Ricuarp TemMP.Le. 


In Cosmopolis Sir Richard Temple writes a somewhat 
commonplace article on the subject of the day, but there 
is one passage that is worth quoting. After speaking of 
the rush and hurry and skurry which is the prevailing 
vice of our civilisation, he maintains that the Queen is 
steadily exercising her influence in the opposite direction. 
He says :— 

Atatime when countless distractions flurry and worry men’s 
minds, she has always kept a quiet regard steadily fixed on 
the objects approved by the judgment and the conscience. In 
these days, when fashion leads to extravagance but too often, 
she has been careful, and is believed to be a most capable 
manager of her own affairs, while she has been invariably 
generous wherever generosity has been desirable. In an era 
when there is too much of dash and display, of flare and glare, 
of pomp and vanity, she has ever studied simplicity. Though 
willing to help in sustaining the status of the Metropolis and 
of the great cities which must necessarily play the first part 
in a densely peopled realm, yet she has ever loved the 
country as distinguished from the town, whether on the bank 
of the Solent or the heart of the Highlands. There again, as 
the mistress of many domestic servants, she has been a model 
to every lady in the land. She has frrther set forth, by her 
published Memoirs, all these lessons of calm, of repose in the 
quiet discharge of duty, of “the trivial round, the common 
task,” of the due attention to everything, whether in the 
smallest affairs or whether in the greatest sphere, of simplicity, 
of rural life, of piety not so much expressed in words but 
rather felt as an inward charm and as an unseen influence. 

Lastly, in the popular belief she is not surpassed by any one 
in the Empire in acumen and discrimination, in judgment and 
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sound sense, in that wisdom which comes from unrivalled 
experience during a long and eventful life. For sixty years 
she has, day by day, heard the opinions and ‘listened to the 
advice of the ablest men of the time in politics, in war and 
peace, in society, in literature, science, and art. She has 
received the counsels of the most devoted and eloquent 
ministers of religion. Her opportunities in these respects 
have been quite extraordinary. No other living person has 
enjoyed the like of these, and she is thought to have profited 
by them to the very utmost. The people probably derive 
comfort and satisfaction from the reflection that there is such 
a person at the head of affairs—not changeable like a prime 
minister according to the exigencies of party politics, but 
permanent with a life-long tenure. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT’S OBSERVATION. 

Mrs. Oliphant, herself a Victorian of many years 
standing, contributes to Good Words a paper on the Queen. 
She says :— 

Those who saw the Queen’s first procession to Westminster 
to receive the crown, would have deemed many of the alterations 
which have taken place impossible except by revolutions which 
would have torn England assunder, and for ever disjoined the 
monarchy from the people. And who could have believed that 
amidst all the progress of democracy and the enfranchisement 
of the mob, the question to-day would be how to make the 
Queen’s procession long enough, to lead it far enough to con- 
tent the eagerness of these very mobs to see her pass, to catch 
one glimpse of her as an occasion in their lives? A fear of the 
people was in the minds even of wise men for many years after 
the Queen’s accession; but now the only thought is how to 
join the greatest number to her train, how to make an oppor- 
tunity for the approach of the poorest. This triumph is 
altogether and in every way one of the most noble and elevating 
description. It is not for victory or conquest, though these 
things occur to us in the natural course of the large national 
progress sometimes in spite of ourselves. It is the triumph of 
a good life, sustained by good laws, by freedom, by justice, and 
all the principles which make nations happy. Much no doubt 
is in these things, the conditions of a rule in which so far as 
human prevision, wisdom, and tolerance can secure it, justice 
reigns, and every wrong is discouraged. But its great and 
leading inspiration is in the character of the first person in the 
state, the consistent, patient, watchful, and attentive sovereign, 
full of interest, sympathy and understanding towards all her 
people. 

LITERATURE. 

Mr. H. D. Traill, in the Fortnightly Review, writes on 
Literature in the Victorian Era. He divides the reign 
roughly into three sections of twenty years each. The 
first twenty were brilliant, the second commonplace, and 
in the third we began to pick up ground again. Mr. 
Traill says :-— 

On the whole, and taking all descriptions of English 
literature together, it is impossible in any survey of the 
Victorian Era not to be struck, and even dazzled, by the 
splendour of its beginning. If we take only the seven great 
names of Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Ruskin, and examine the best of their works 
between 1837 and 1857, we shall find ourselves reviewing a 
twenty years’ record which it would be hard to match from 
any other period of our history. The reign which during its 
first twenty years witnessed their productions need fear no 
comparison with the most famous periods of English history. 
These two decades alone suffice to stamp the Victorian era as. 
memorable in the annals of our literature ; and undoubtedly 
their record far surpasses that of the two decades which 
immediately followed. From 1857 to 1877 the tide of literary 
production, or at any rate, of high literary achievement, was 
pretty steadily receding. Literature during the two decades. 
in question presents the same appearance of “ hanging in the 
wind.” With the single, if the splendid, exception of Mr. 
Swinburne, the period not only produced no new poet of 
supreme genius, but brought forth none with any pretensions 
to a place in the first rank. 
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Nothing, he thinks, could more decisively stamp the 
mediocrity of the second period than the fact that Anthony 
Trollope and Wilkie Collins were the most popular 
novelists. In 1877, however, a change came: over the 
spirit of the: scene, especially in the writing of fiction. 
Mr. Traill says :— 

But from the middle of the seventies fill the present time 
the art of the novelist has certainly displayed a vitality, a 
strength, a many-sided activity on which we may justly pride 
ourselyes, The general and truly extraordinary development 
of the art of novel-writing may be more conveniently noticed as 
a part of the general and perhaps even more remarkable 
diffusion—we ‘might almost say the popularisation—of the 
power of literary expression. 


The same improvement is visible among the minor 
poets. The faculty of poetical expression and poetical 
feeling is more general than at any previous period of 
our English history, and this, with some other things, leads 
Mr, Traill to admit that whether it be due to tho 
democratisation of our institutions or to some other 
cause, there is no doubt that Victorian literature to-day 
is in a healthier condition than it was before Household 
Suffrage. There is a good deal of blatant laudation and 
brazen-faced advertisement, hence :— 


One has resolutely to think away all the brass bands and 
banners, as of a Salvation Army procession, which confuse and 
vulgarise ‘the advance of English literature, before we can 
discern the truth which fortunately is at bottom indisputable, 
that during the Sixty Years of the Queen’s reign that advance 
has been real and great. 


THE Post OFFICE. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Henniker Heaton 
indulges in a careful survey of. the improvements whic! 
have been made in the Post Office in the present reign, 
and concludes with self-congratulatory chuckle over the 
halting: steps’ which ‘have been taken by the Duke of 
Norfolk towards ‘the execution of the reforms which he, 
Mr, Heaton, has so frequently pressed upon the sluggish 
and’ réactionary department. He thus summarises tho 
chief events of British Postal History in the reign :— 

1888—Money Order Department established. 

1840—Inland Penny Postage. 

1848—Book Post. instituted. 

1861—Post Office Savings Banks created. 

1863~Inland Pattern Post established. 

1870—Telegraph transferred to the State. 

1870—Postcards introduced. 

1870—Extensive employment of Women. 

1877—Half-ounce limit raised to one ounce. 

1880—Postal.Orders introduced. 

1880—Telephoning decided to be a postal monopoly. 

1880—Sixpenny, telegrams introduced. ¢ 

1883—Parcel Post established. 


Miscellaneous Reforms during the past Twelve Years. 


Penny Postcards to the Colonies. 
Parcel Post to France. 
Postage to the Colonies reduced to 24d. 
Reduction of trans-Continental subsidies from £100,000 to 
about £37,500 a year. 
Open Envelopes allowed for Book Post. 
Telegraphic Money Orders. 
“Private” Postéards transmitted. 
Free re-direction, conceded. 
, Reduction of Cablé Rates to India and Australia. 
, State purchase of Cables to the Continent. 
_ The Express Post established. . 
Hour of collection, etc., stamped on letters. 


Tfmuch has been done, much still remains tobe done,and 
the reduction of foreign postage from 24d. to 2d. in no way 
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diminishes Mr. Heaton’s desire to establish a British Postal 
Union of One Penny throughout the Empire.. He says :— 

It would be unfortunate if our postal officials should hesitate 
to adopt in this year of Jubilee the scheme of Imperial Penny 
Postage, by which British postal systems all over the world 
would be linked up into one Imperial Penny Postal District, 
just as the local telephone exchanges are connected together 
by “trunk” lines. My proposal is that our domestic penny 
rate should be extended to cover letters to the Colonies, leaving 
the Colonial return rates to England untouched. We should, 
in fact. form, within the General Postal Union, a British 
Postal Union, exactly similar to the American-Canadian, the 
American-Mexican, the Austro-German, and other “ restricted ” 
Unions already in existence. The “ domestic ” or inland postage 
of each country in a “ restricted ” Union suffices to cover trans- 
mission of a letter to the allied State. Thus the inland penny 
rate of the United States franks an Amercan letter to any part 
of Canada; and the Dominion inland rate of three-halfpence 
franks a Canadian letter to any part of the United States. 
Each country keeps the postage it collects. 

The cost of instituting penny postage to all parts of the 
Empire would be about £25,000 a year. The officials hinted 
that two of the Australian Postmasters-General objected. I 
visited Australia last »sutumn, and brought back the unanimous 
assent of the seven Governments to the scheme. 


We all have our various suggestions for celebrating 
the Jubilee. Here is Mr. Henniker Heaton’s:— 

Here, then, is a programme worthy of this great year in 
British history. Let the Queen’s Ministers— 

(1) Invite the several Colonial Governments to assent to the 
institution of Imperial Penny Postage ; 

(2) Introduce a Bill providing for the acquisition by the 
State of the existing cables; 

(3) Lay on the Table a similar Bill for the purchase of the 
telephones; 

(4) Establish a cheap Agricultural Parcel Post. 


INDIA. 


Sir Alfred Lyall, writing on “India under Queen 
Victoria ” in the Nineteenth Century, describes the history 
of our great Asiatic Empire since the Queen came to 
the throne. ‘The early part of the reign in India as 
elsewhere was by no means. characterised by 
prosperity :— 

The first pages in the record of a splendid and memorable 
reign over India are darkened with the blots of impolicy and 
consequent disaster. Thus the first twenty years of. the Queen’s 
reign witnessed, toward the opening and at their close, the two 
signal catastrophes of Anglo-Indian history—the retreat from 
Kabul and the sepoy revolt; and no previous period of equal 
length had seen so many campaigns. It has been followed by 
forty years of complete internal tranquillity. When the Queen 
began her reign Russia and England had just sat down before 
the chessboard, and after many moves the players are ‘still 
facing each other. The English dominion in Asia has now 
for its immediate neighbour on the north the largest military 
empire in the world, and on the south-east the nation whose 
sea power ranks next to our own. 

Turning to the domestic development and_ social 
changes that have come about in the last sixty years, Sir 
Alfred Lyall says :— 

In the first place, then, it may be said that in the past sixty 
years we have accustomed the people to regular government, 
which has a very moralising influence, and also that we have 
gradually instilled into the incredulous popular mind some 
belief in its stability. The general conclusion, so far as it is 
possible to collect evidence of religious tendencies, would be 
that the last sixty years in India have witnessed a gradual 
relaxation of caste rules—which were never so rigid as is com- 
monly supposed—and that the external polytheism has been 
shaken by the mobility of modern life. The foundations of this 
empire were laid long ago by men who clearly foresaw what 
might be done with Iulia; it has been completed and organised 
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THE JUBILEE IN THE JU} 


in Her Majesty’s reign; the date of the Queen’s accession 
stands nearly half-way in its short history, being exactly eighty 
years after Clive’s expluit at Plassey. And the permanent 
consolidation of the union between Great Britain and India 
will demand all the political genius—the sympathetic insight 
as well as the scientific methods—of England, co-opera'ing 
with the goodwill and growing intelligence of the Indian 
people. 
Tue CoLontes. 


Mr. E. Salmon, writing in the Fortnightly Review on 
the “Colonial Empire of 1837,” presents a very dreary 
siurvey.of how things stood sixty years ago. ‘The result 
of his examination of things they were then is 
that :— 

At the Queen’s accession it is reasonably clear that there 
wag nothing in the outlook to justify contidence in the future. 
Frenchmen against Briton in Canada, Boer against Briton in 
South Africa, Planter against Negro in the West Indies, 
Convict against Free Settler in Australia—who could have 
imagined tiat out of such antagonistic elements the present 
splendid structure would be reared? The Mother Country 
was in what Mr. Chamberlain has called the second chapter 
of her Imperial history. In the first, she considered that 
Colonies existed chiefly for purposes of exploitation on her 
own behalf; in the second, after the American secession had 
taught her her mistake, she regarded them as encumbrances 
to be got rid of; in the third, and present stage, she takes a 
higher and more natural view. “The crimson thread of 
kinship,’ to quote Sir Henry Parkes’s now famous phrase, 
has displaced the red tape of earlicr days. In the thirties 
and the forties the Colonies seemed to be going full steam 
ahead for separation. 

- Thanks, however, to the welcome change that has taken 
place in public sentiment, a change which owes more to 
Her Majesty than is generally imagined, Mr. Salmon is 
able to make good his survey by a declaration that “in 
1837 there was talk of dissolution; in 1897 there is 
thought only of unity.” 


as 


Navy. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson, writing on the coming naval review at 
Spithead in the Nineteenth Century, takes the opportunity 
of giving a survey of the naval progress of the reign, tle 
paragraphs in the history of which are marked by the 
reviews at Spithead :--- 

It may even be that posterity will car-mark this review as 
the funeral ceremony of the gigantic ironclad and of the 
piston-using pattern of marine steam engine. Already thie 
trials of the Turbinia and of the wheel-ship Bizin are opening 
up a new vista for marine engineers; already submarine 
navigation has entered on the stage of practicability, whilst 
aérial navigation is in the stage of possibility. 

Without looking into the future, Mr. Wilson notes that 
the high explosive, the heavy quick-firer, the monster 
cruizer, and tlic destroyer, are the new features of 1897. 

He thinks the flect that will be assembled this year will 
be immeasurably the strongest and best from every 
point of view that we have ever had, especially on account 
of it being so much more homogeneous than the fleets of 
old time. The pendulum that has swung so strongly in 
favour of enormous ships has swung back again. He 
says:— 

As far as can be judged, the inercase in displacement of our 
ships has reached a limit, and a reaction has begun. In battle- 
ships and cruisers we are building smaller vessels than the 
Majestic or Powerful. How great has been the increase in 
displacement during the last ten years may be understood from 
the fact that in 1887 our twenty-six ironclads averaged 7,146 
tons, wliereas our forty of to-day average not less than 9,850 
tons. The twelve cruisers of 1887 averaged only 3,254 tons; 
the forty-eight or more of 1897 will average 4,581. 


MAGAZINES. 
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Another feature to which he draws attention is the 
{orpedo-boat destroyer. 

Of our splendid flotilla of destroyers, we may expect to 
see twenty or thirty collected. With trial speeds of from 
27 to 30 knots, these snake-like vessels are the surest antidote 
to the torpedo-boat bane. As representative we may take the 
Desperate, » Chiswick buat, which has steamed 304 knots an 
hour. Her crew is sixty men and officers; her armament, two 
torpedo tubes and six small quick-firers. Light and small 
though she is, she has engines of 5,400 horse-power boxed up 
in her fragile hull, or more than the whole nominal horse- 
power of the eight battleships reviewed by tue Queen in 1854. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. W. E. Bear, writing on agriculture during the 
Qneen’s reign in the Lurtaightly Review, has a somewhat 
gloomy story to tell. ‘The reign opened auspiciously for 
the landed interest after a period of depression which 
had been growing worse and worse for twenty-one years. 
Agriculture never excited a more intense interest than it 
aroused during the twenty years following the marriage 
of the Queen. There were many fluctuations; but it 
was not until. 1879 that agriculture was badly hit, and 
the prices fell and rents began to tumble. ‘The price of 
wheat, for instance, which averaged from 58s. 7d. to 
18s. 6d. between 1837 and 1877, in the next ten years 
tumbled to 42s., and in the last ten years has been down 
to an annual average of 29s. 21. Rents have fallen from 
50 to 75 per cent., and in many cases rent has entirely 
disappeared. 

The nominal fall in rental of agricuitural land between 
1880 and 1895 is nearly £12,000,000, and over 
73 per cent. This does not include temporary remis- 
sions. The agricultural labourers have, however, im- 
proved both in material condition and moral status. In 
food, clothing, housing, education and independence 
they are much better off than they were when the Qneen 
came to the throne, but the foreigner has eaten into the 
prosperity of the farmyard, and Mr. Bear coacludes his 
lengthy survey by declaring :— 





\s 


There ean never be a contemporancous and complete adjust - 
ment of expenses to returns for producers in a period of falling 
prices, and there will be no hope of the permanent restoration 
of agricultural prosperity so long as the standard of value keeps 
on appreciating, and commodities consequently continue to 
full in price, being beaten down additionally by market 
gambling. Let us hope, then. that the glorious reign of Her 
Majesty the Queen will not come to an end before the two 
great artificial causes of an unremunerative price level have 
been removed by international arrangement and legislation. 

Tue Best Turncs or THE REIGN. 

The Editor of the Temple Magazine addressed a letter 
to a number of leading men, asking them to state what, 
in their opinion, was the most striking characteristic and 
most beneficent achievement of the Queen’s reign. This 
inquiry drew ten answers. Dr. Conan Doyle’s is the 
shortest. His answer is “chloroform.” Dr. Parker’s reply 
is characteristic :— 

The grandest and completest illustration of the divinity of 
true womanliness in wifehood, motherhood, and widowhood. 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller wrote a page in amplification of 
the following statement :— 

Nothing is so extraordinary, or in my hope and trust so 
certain to prove beneficent to the human race, as the enfran- 
chisement of women in this reign. The increased freedom 
granted to them has not been in one or two directions, but 
in all. 

Mr. Fletcher, of the New <Age, formerly of the Daily 
Chronicle, says :— 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Queen’s Reign 
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has been, I think, the general acceptance of the theory of 
evolution. It has had Browning for its poet, Ruskin for its 
prophet, Darwin for its philosopher, and Gladstone for its 
deliverer. The greatest of these is Darwin. The influence of 
the other great men of the reign has not been so widely felt as 
that of the author of “The Origin of Species.” 


Dr. Welldon, Headmaster of Harrow, thinks that the 
most beneficent result has been the conversion of the 
two nations Disraeli wrote about in “ Sybil,’ into 
one. Mr. Newman Hall thinks that the abolition of 
public executions and the reform of the penal law are 
two of the best things of the reign. Mr. Baring Gould 
is somewhat sarcastic. “It is a great thing,” he says, 
“to teach the people self-reliance; therefore the people 
have been left to do everything they needed for them- 
selves, and have not looked to the Royal Family to do 
more than sanction their contributions by giving their 
names.” Mr. Justin McCarthy says :— 

To my mind, the great achievements of the Queen’s Reign 
have been the Legislation lightening the labour in mines, 
factories and workshops; the expansion of the Suffrage; the 
development of science in the directions of dulling or lessening 
pain in su j,ical operations; the marvellous improvements in 
travel anl 4: postal service; and the Queen’s own strictly 
constitutional government. 


Dr. Monroe Gibson says that the feature of the reign 
which most impresses him 
Is the rapid development of the power of the people, accom- 
panied by the remarkable transition of public opinion from the 
selfishness of individualism to the Christian conception of 
brotherhood and mutual responsibility. When asked for the 
“most beneficent achievement,” my mind turns first to the 
settlement of the Alabama claims by arbitration. 


While Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace sums up as follows :— 

1, Anesthetics and the antiseptic treatment of wounds. 

2. The spread of arbitration in settling international differ- 
ences, and our reparation of an act of national injustice by 
the restoration of the Transvaal to the Boers in 1881. 


III.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Our Derunct REPUBLICANISM. 


In the Progressive Review for June, Mr. J. M. Robertson 
utters his moan over what he calls the “ Arrest of English 
Republicanism.” He says :— 

A quarter of a century ago there was a widespread and 
energetic movement of republicanism in England. At the 
present time, so far as is generally known, there is not a single 
republican association in existence. As late as 1884, perhaps 
later, there was still one, with provincial branches, and a 
journal named The Republican, started in 1875, lasted for a 
dozen years or so; but these vestiges have long ago dis- 
appeared. If we are to judge from ostensible opinion and 
propaganda, there are no republicans in England in the year 
of the Victorian Jubilee No. 2. 

The Republican movement in England, Mr. Robertson 
says, culminated at the Republican Conference that was 
held in Birmingham in 1873, which was attended by 
delegates from 1,854 clubs representing nearly as many 
towns, English and Scotch. Mr. Robertson attempts to 
explain away how it was that a movement which 
promised so well should have died out so completely. 
The gist of his explanation is that the electorate had 
something much more practical to think of than the 
re-adjustment of its constitutional machinery. It is 
very amusing to read his lamentation over the way in 
which Liberal statesmen grovel before the royal fetish. 
Mr. Gladstone particularly excites his wrath :— 

He has drawn the unanimous cheers of the House of 
Commons by declaring that no small part of the satisfaction 
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with which he looks back on his public life comes of the know- 
ledge that he has loyally served the reigning house. Where, 
then, lies the merit of such service? A despot is at least a 
direct force for good or evil; and a strong statesman might 
conceivably take pride in serving one, as Bismarck served his 
king, on the score that the monarch realised his ideal of right 
rule. But Mr. Gladstone exults in having been the servant of 
a mere inane survival, a mere impotent incarnation of ancient 
superstition, a fetish of ceremony whose only present influence 
lies in demoralising its worshippers. That such a man as he 
should glory more, or no less, in having served a dynasty than 
in having served humanity, is the dramatic expression of its 
effect on our life. He has worshipped he knows not what, 
as an idolator his idol, with as paralyzing an effect on 
judgment. ; 
A DisGRUNTLED GROWL. 


Here and there in the periodicals there is to be heard 
a discordant note. The Comet, for instance, the new 
shilling periodical that made its appearance in May, 
publishes a long article entitled “An Arraignment of 
Royalty.” It is an odd instance of belated survival. 
This kind of thing, for instance, would have been quite 
familiar in the days when the Zomahawk was being pub- 
lished, before Mr. Bright put his foot down so heavily upon 
Mr. Ayrton for venturing to complain of the seclusion of 
the Queen :— 

The flood of Democracy is rising high and spreading in 
every direction; and one may well ask why should this be so 
in a land set round like a jewel with golden legends of long 
sovereignty? Simply because sovereignty has for a long time 
appeared to be turned into a sham by the very owners of it; 
and where the people see and feel no monarch, they naturally 
conclude there can be no need of one. This has been proved 
in all times and all histories, and so it will be proved again. 
To the long and dreary Reign of Tears which has been in 
vogue ever since 1861 must be referred the wave of discontent, 
resembling rank Republicanism, that is beginning to murmur 
and dash itself stormily against the rocky pedestal of the 
Throne. The English Sovereign has, outwardly at any rate, 
ceased to take vital interest in her people, beyond the sending 
of occasional sympathetic telegrams which cost her nothing 
and which are worded by her secretaries. She occupies her- 
self almost entirely with the small cares pertaining to her own 
personality and the personalities of the different members of 
her large family. She does nothing to warm society, nor does 
she give authority for anything to be done by others in that 
direction. No man or woman writing “the thoughts that 
kindle and the words that burn” ever receives a syllable of 
public encouragement, admiration, or reward from her lips. It 
is not to be wondered at, then, that the most brilliant and 
gifted among the young and ardent of both sexes dream of 
Utopias of fraternity and equality when dummy kings and 
queens shall be no more, and that with this hope they write 
their best and bravest to help bring about the desired and 
desirable change. 

Of all poses, this of*a democrat who complains of the 
lack of Court balls, is one of the most extraordinary. Of 
course, blank ignorance is an explanation although not 
an excuse for much of this nonsense. Certainly not one 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers but could easily refute the 
monstrous calumny that the Queen takes no interest in 
her people, and occupies herself almost entirely in the 
small cares pertaining to her own personality. 

A LeEvITICAL JUBILEE. 

The Progressive Review asks “ What is a Real Jubilee ?” 
and then, after various extracts from Leviticus, says :— 

A true jubilee would require for its due observance at least 
as much as this: (1) The securing of abundant leisure for the 
worker: say, with an eight hours’ day as a first instalment; 
(2) inereased educational facilities—the long-promised ladder 
from the elementary school to the university would do to 
start with; (8) as the essential foundation for a just social 
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THE JUBILEE IN THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 


system, the abolition of land monopoly, and the assertion of 
the equal right to the use of the earth by the taking of 
economic rent for the common use. 
THE JUBILEE IN AUSTRALIA. 

The Australasian Review of Reviews for April says :— 

Opinion as to how the Diamond Jubilee of the Queen is to 
be celebrated locally is crystallising into more or less definite 
schemes in all the colonies. In Melbourne the memorial is to 
tuke the shape of a great Fever Hospital. It is proposed to 
raise £20,000 by public subscriptions for the erection of the 
new hospital ; its support is to be divided betwixt the munici- 
palities and the State. The scheme for 2 Women’s Hospital, 
with a staff composed exclusively of female doctors, is also on 
foot, and every woman in the colony is asked to contribute the 
modest sum of one shilling towards it. In each of the colonies 
some new and great charity will probably emerge as a 
perpetual memorial of the most womanly, yet the most royal, 
of British monarchs. On the picturesque side of the celebra- 
tion the great function will necessarily take conventional and 
familiar forms. A continent that desires to put itself en féte 
can cnly do so by the help of processions and flags, of banquets 
and se wol feasts, with tropical showers of medals and of 
far-sprcad illuminations. On the night of June 22 next an 
observer who looks down on Australia from some high-soaring 
balloon will see its cities and villages, from Herberton to 
Perth, on flame with rejoicing lights. And though Australia 
has not many hills, yet they will signal to each other with 
tongues of flame from Cape York to Hobart, or across thirty 
degrees of latitude. It is suggested that in each of the great 
cities of Australia a great concert should be held on the night 
of June 22. All the musical strength of the city would be 
brought to a focus in this concert; the biggest building would 
be scarcely big enough to hold the audience. 


Various ARTICLES FROM MAny PEns. 


The Woman at Home announces that it will issue a 
Jubilee number, containing a supplement of a beautifully 
executed album of the Queen’s homes, with thirty por- 
traits of the Queen, and articles on the Queen by Sir 
Edwin Arnold and Annie S. Swan. Sir Reginald Pal- 
grave contributes to the Le/sure Hour a sketch of “The 
Queen and Her Ministers,’ in which he pays a high 
tribute to the great loyalty and Christian charity which 
she displayed in dealing with the statesmen who served 
her. Friendship with her Ministers is the keynote of the 
Queen’s reign. They were often very trying; but being 
not easily provoked, and thinking no evil, she succeeded 
in overcoming prejudices and converting enemies into 
friends. In the Sunday at Home a writer signing himself 
“S. G. G.” contributes some “ Recollections of the Sixty 
Years,” which is supplemented by another article on the 
same subject by the Rev. J. Telford, “ On the Threshold 
of the Twentieth Century.” The Dean of York, in Good 
Words for June, contributes a second paper upon the 
crowning of Monarchs, covering the period between 
Richard II. and William 1V. The Rev. Canon Newbolt 
begins a paper on St. Paul’s Cathedral, which is admirably 
illustrated by Herbert Railton. The Jubilee article in 
the Quiver is entitled “ A Record of Sympathy,” and it is 
useful because it contains copies of many letters of 
sympathy which the Queen has written at various 
times and seasons during her reign. Another paper 
in the Quiver describes Her Majesty’s Chaplains, of 
whom she seems to have an abundant supply. The 
Lady’s Realm publishes a Diamond Jubilee number, 
containing a personal reminiscence of the Queen’s 
coronation by Mrs. Armytage, and an _ excellently 
illustrated article by Mrs. Haweis on “The Ceremony 
and the Robes,” and eight most interesting sketches 
made of the Queen in infancy by Lady Elizabeth Heath- 
cote, who stayed with the Duchess of Kent at Ramsgate 
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in the year 1822. The pictures of the baby Queen are 
very amusing and interesting. There is another illus- 
trated paper, which describes the Queen’s first fancy 
ball, and gives pictures of the Queen as Queen Philippa 
and Prince Albert as Edward IIL, together with 
portraits of many other characters. The New Review 
publishes an atrocious caricature portrait of the Queen, 
with her left eyelid aimost as long as her nose—a ghastly 
outrage in colours of which Ally Sloper might have been 
ashamed. Great Thoughts has published a series of 
articles on the notables and the achievements of the 
Victorian era. In the June number, Mr. Fletcher wrote 
on what has been done for social progress, and Mr. Stead 
upon the press, while the celebrities noticed include 
Lord Leighton and Sir John Millais. 


THE POETS AND THE JUBILEE. 
A Hymn or Praise. By Miss ELten THorneycrorr 
FowLer. 

In the Sunduy at Home for June Miss Ellen Thornev- 
croft Fowler, the daughter of the Right Hon. Sir H. H. 
Fowler, contributes a sonorous Hymn of Praise which 
ranks high among the poems inspired by the Great 
Jubilee. If there is an echo of Kipling in some of the 
verses, it will perhaps be none the less popular on that 
account. It begins :— 

“Save the Queen of England,” be your prayer, O English 
nation, 

For the Sovereigu who hath governed you for sixty glorious 

years— 
Who hath played her princely part 
With a pure and perfect heart, 
Who hath shared her people’s sorrows and hath dried her 
people’s tears ! 
Ring the bells and clash the cymbals: 
congregation : 
Beat the drums and blow the trumpets and proclaim a solemn 
feast : 
Let her name be blessed to-day 
In the lands that own her sway, 
From the shores beyond the sunset to the dayspring in the 
East ! 

There are seven stanzas in all, including the first. The 
second stanza begins, “ Shout, ye men of England,” who 
tender their thanks for the wonders that have been «lone 
in the reign, and Miss Fowler succeeds in versifying 
electricity, steamships, and antiseptic melicines with no 
little success, and the “steam-clouds are your chariots, 
and the elements your slaves.” In the third stanza she 
attempts, probably almost for the first time on record. to 
throw into a Hymn of Praise a canticle specially dedicated 
to the progress of the higher education of women. This 
verse, it is safe to say, will not be sung at Cambridge, 
where they are too grudging of their handfuls to appre- 
ciate Miss Fowler’s verse :— 

Sing, ye English women, to the workers and the weepers, 
Of the freer life and fuller scope these Sixty Years have 
brought! 
Now ye ply the brush and pen 
In the company of men, 
And ye follow in their footsteps through the maze of modern 
thought ; ; 
Now ye glean in fields of learning, unforbidden by the reapers 
Who drop handfuls from their sheaves for you to gather as 
ye go: 
And your feet on foreign sward 
Bring good tidings of the Lord, 
As ye lead your dusky sisters where the leaves of healing 
grow. 


clap your hands, ye 
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Then comes the turn of the children, and, following 
Mrs. Browning's lead, Miss Fowler naturally touches on 
factory legislation, but also, which is rather unexpected, 
makes a special point of thanksgiving for the  substi- 
tution of a milder Christian doctrine than the cast-iron 
dogma that prevailed when the Queen came to the 
throne :— 
Swile, ye English children, in your childish glee unchidden ! 
Yor the dreary days are over when the babes were doomed to 
toil 

From the morning to the night, 

Till their rosy lips grew white, 
And they knew no peaceful slumber till they slept beneath the 


soil ; 
When they wrongly learnt that merriment was held a thing 


forbidden, 
And was punished by sharp arrows and by hot and burning 
coals ; 


- When their simple minds were vexed 
By some mistranslated text, 
And the irun of false doctrine entered little children’s souls. 


Tue Sixty Norasite Years. By Mr. F. LAnGsripGe. 
Mr. Frederick Langbridge contributes to the Leisure 
Hour for June a spirited poem on the Record Reign, which 
will lend itself admirably to recitation. It begins with 
a verse which is carefully guarded by a footnote to explain 
that in this poem “England” is sometimes used as 
equivalent of the Anglo-Saxon race, and therefore inclu- 
sive of the American people :— 
. We scatter nations as the thistle seed : 
Our path is paved with Englands like the starry-dusty 
stair : 
Our speech of old began 
As the poor patois of a robber clan: 
And lo! the sound of it is everywhere: 
It girds the world like the embracing air, 
Ordain’d to be in truth and very decd 
One of the kindly natural rights of man. 
The poet waxes eloquent in the destiny of the world- 
mastering race whose festival he celebrates :— 
In every golden, every frosted zone. 
As round the kindling world the day appears, 
Men of the blood be glad !— 
For the great days we have had: 
For the right that is our own, 
For the might that we have known, 
For the light that God hath shown ; 
For the travail and the triumph and the tears; 
For the blessing on the people and the Throne: 
For the Sixty Noble Years. 

Sixty years ago England was a green and lazy land 
filled by clean-smocked peasantry whose only excitement 
was the passing of the stage coach, and contrasts that 
with the present day when the cloudy engine flies through 
a world of tangled town, with telegraphs, telephones, and 
bicycles to boot, for the England that we know was not 
schemed, or hoped, or dreamed sixty noble years ago. 
In a series of stanzas he exults over the humanitarian 
triumphs of the reign. Thero are the little children 
rescued from the factors—* God’s lost tribes, the derelicts 
of Christ.” The abolition of imprisonment for debt, the 
improvement of lunatic asylums, the abolition of public 
execution, and the excessive hours of labour—all these 
are duly celebrated, but only in order that he may lead 
up to his appeal for still further progress in the same 
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direction. For the deserving age poor we may sub- 
stitute the almshouses forthe workhouses :— 


Ah, but still doth broken age 
Eat in sorrow shameful |read : 
Grudged its honourable wage 
For the labour freely spent, 
And the straight back nobly bent 
And the grandly-grizzled lead. 
See that ve right 
This wrong and spite 
In the new time nigh begun. 
The Union for the shirker, 
And his cottage for the worker, 
And his gilliflower plot in the sun, 
With his friend at his side, 
And his peace and his pride, 
And England’s deep Well-done. 

The prisons must also be reformed, and then the poem 
concludes with an appeal which should make the poem a 
favourite on every temperance platform. 

OTHER Poems. 

Mr. Lewis Morris in the Quiver for June writes a poem 
of ten stanzas addressed to the Queen as “ Dear Lady, 
who for three-score years has borne the Imperial Crown, 
in whom our age-long history breaks, aloc-like, in 
flower.” The last two verses are as follows :— 

Reign still, O lonely widowed life, 
Till the new coming Age 

Erase the stains of blood and strife 
From its clear, spotless page. 

Still in thy people’s hearts abide 
When thy long day is done, 

And thy white star of Eventide 
Fades in a brighter Sun. 


In Blackwood there is a poem entitled “The Twenty- 
Second of June,” the authorship of which is not stated. 
It is not a remarkable success. The best verse is this: — 

Sons and lovers and subjects all, 
The high and the low together— 

From Princes that ride in the festival 

To us in the crowd who but shout and gaze; 
Rendering. every man and all, 

Thanks to our God for her lengthened days 
And the nation’s festival. : 


THE PROGRESS OF ENGINEERING. 
A Recorp or Sixty YEARS. 


Mr. G. R. Fiemine contributes to Good Words for 
June a very interesting paper concerning the immerse 
strides that have been made in engineering since the 
Queen came to the throne. The Queen’s reign has been 
pre-eminently the age of improved tools and ingenious 
machinery. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE TOOL. 

Mr. Fleming says :-— 

With modern machinery a man may do in tliree hours the 
work which occupied his forefathers ten or twelve hours, and 
that too without the same physical exertion. Competition 
has necessitated the tools; but the capital invested in them 
has failed to reap the same reward. Three per cent. is 
oftener the rate returned than the seven to fifteen per cent. of 
the long ago. . On the other hand wages have gone up. They 
are quite forty per cent. higher than sixty years ago; but 
this does not represent the worker’s full gain. 

The inventor has made stealy and rapid progress all 
along the line, and has succeeded in diminishing the 
extent of human labour necessary to achieve the desired 
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result, and, at the same time, has found out how to make 
much more use of the material with which he has to 
work. 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN STEAMSAIFS — 


For instance :— 

As indication of the economy of the higher steam pressures 
it may be said than in 1837 a ton of coal was only equal to 
maintaining 20 horse-power for twenty-four hours ; in 1856 
the same fuel gave 40 horse-power; in 1874, 55 horse-power ; 
and now 63 horse-power. 

As a result of ingreased stream pressures, superior metals, 
and improved tools, the weight of machinery is only two- 
thirds what it was sixty years ago. Thus the engines of the 
first Cunarder, Britannia, of 8} knots speed, weighed about 
160 tons, although the power was only 740. A torpedo-boat 
destroyer to-day has machinery which develops 4500 horse- 
power, and it only weighs 100 tons. The result of 414 horse- 
power for every ton of machinery got with 30-knot torpedo 
craft is about the highest yet attained. It is probable that 
this machinery might not stand the wear and tear of ocean- 
steaming, but with some sea-going cruisers 20 horse-power 
per ton is got; with our fastest ocean-steamers 14 horse-power 
per ton, and with the ordinary tramp steamer 7 horse-power. 
(‘his all means greater capacity for carrying a paying load. 
Thus sixty years ago, the load carried was only 10 per cent. of 
the total weight driven by the machinery of a ship; to-day 
steamers are built of the same speed whose paying load is 
nearly 75 per cent. of the total load. This, combined with the 
-conomical production of the propelling power, means that 
whereas sixty years ago 1d. spent in fucl in the boilers carried 
one ton of cargo a distance of five miles, the same copper coin 
will now suflice to provide power to carry a ton for a distance 
of over 500 sea miles. : 

-——IN LOCOMOTIVES— 

The locomotive of 1837 was only about 15 to 19 feet long 
over all, with a waggon for coal behind. The * Dunalastair” 
is 53 feet 4 inches, including the tender. The steam generating 
surface, which is a measure of strength, is now three times 
greater. The steam pressure has increased nearly fourfold, so 
that the power has gone up tenfold. The ‘ Dunalastair,” as 
she stands, is 10 feet high from the ground, weighs 86 tons, 
and can walk off comfortably with 300 tons behind her, while 
the old-world locomotive panted as if to break her heart while 
doing one-third the speed with a fourth of the load. This 
change is magnificent; but some may ask, is it business? One 
answer is that the quantity of coal used per unit of power or 
load is much less than it used to be, and is satisfactorily small. 
It varies with the speed; but for 50 miles an hour 35 1b. per 
mile suffices, and this too for the heavy corridor train unex- 
celled in length, weight, and elegance: it is 354 tons weight, 
990 feet long. Thus 500 Ib. of coal are converted into energy 
for each passenger travelling between London and Glasgow, 
allowing that the train has its full complement of 228; but 
should one more go the stoker need only add 4 oz. of fuel to 
the boiler in the eight hours. For a luggage train 1 Ib. of 
coal will take a ton for a distance of 80 miles. 

-IN POTTERY AND HARDWARE. 

A Staffordshire potter will make 480 pieces of dinner-plate 
in a day, double that of a few years ago, or 80 slop-jars instead 
of 12, or 3,600 of the homely jug instead of 400, so that an 
addition of fifty per cent. to the wage and a reduction of the 
price of the finished product is easily understood 

Take the more familiar pin—even the pointing of it is not 
too insignificant for mechanical genius. Adam Smith regarded 
the making of 48,000 per day by ten men as a triumph; now 
1,500,000 are made per worker per day—the man starts the 
machinery, it does the rest. Then there is the pin’s cousin, 
the needle. Sixteen machines are used to make a sewing 
machine needle, but they produce 500,000 per week. ‘The 
sewing machine itself is the product of nearly 200 separate 
machine tools. Again, in the making of the lock of a gun 
there are 131 different machine operations, and in the making 
af a balance wheel of a watch weighing only 7 grains there are 
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80 separate machines. One of the machines makes each day 
1,200 wheels, having 96,000 teeth ; another 1,200 screws so tine 
that 100,000 weigh only a pound. Again, in baking hand 
labour is minimised. A mechanical bakery may be set up for 
about £500, for kneading the dough, rolling it, stamping out 
biscuits, carrying them in an endless conveyer through a 50-foot 
oven at a speed variable according to the time required for 
baking, and then boys or girls only are needed to pack them. 
A day’s work, provided by little more than 1} ewt. of esal, 
gives 24 tons of tea-biscuits, or 1,250,000 of those zoological 
biscuits which delight the hearts of the children. 


WHAT MAY BE 
Ey Mr. Frank R. Srockton. 

THe American novelist, Mr. Frank R. Stockton, in 
Harper’s Maguzine for June, contributes a new serial 
entitled “The Great Stone of Sardis,” the scene of which 
is laid fifty years hence in America. 

THE STEAMSHIP OF THE FUTURE. 

Without attempting to tell the story, we may notice 
the various things which Mr. Stockton says may have 
bezn perfected before that day. Steamers, he says,— 
crossed the Atlantic at an average time of three davs 
Most of these vessels belonged to the class of the Euterpe- 
Thalia, and were, in fact, compound marine structures, the 
two portions being entirely distinct from each other. The 
great hull of each of these vessels contained nothing but its 
electric engines and its propelling machinery, with the 
necessary fuel and adjunets. 

The upper portion of the compound vessel consisted of deeks 
and quarters for passengers and crew and holds for freight. 
These were all comprised within a vast upper hull, which 
rested upon the lower hull containing the motive power, the 
only point of contact being an enormous ball-and-secket joint. 
Thus, no matter how much the lower hull might roll and 
pitch and toss, the upper hull remained level and com- 
paratively undisturbed. 

Not only were comfort to passengers and sccurity to movable 
freight gained by this arrangement of the compound vessel, 
but it was now possible to build t!.e lower hull of much less 
size than had been the custom in the former days of steam- 
ships, when the hull had to be large enough to contain every- 
thing. As the more modern hull held nothing but the 
machinery, it was small in comparison with the superincumbent 
upper hull, and thus the force of the engine, once needed to 
propel a vast mass through the resisting medinm of the ovean, 
was now employed upon a comparatively small hull, the great 
body of the vessel meeting with no resistance except that of 
the air. 

Passengers, when arriving at New York, after three 
days’ trip across the Atlantic, find themselves hoisted by 
elevators toa lofty bridge, along which moving platforms 
were constantly gliding. These platforms carried them 
to the station of the electric tram, which whirled them 
inland at the rate of 100 miles an hour. 

THE QLECTRIC TRAM OF NEXT CEN -URY. 

The tramway line for the future is to ran, it wou'd 
seem, upsid+ down :— 

The rails of this line ran along the top of parallel timbers, 
some twenty feet from the ground, and below and between 
these rails the cars were suspended, the wheels which rested 
on the rails being attached near the top of the car. Thus it 
was impossible for the cars to run off the track; and as their 
bottoms or floors were ten or twelve feet from the ground, they 
could meet with no dangerous obstacles. In consequence of 
the safety of this structure, the trains were run at a very high 
speed. 

The hero of the story is one Roland Clewe, who is a 
great inventor,a man of applied science, and the story 
turns upon his discoveries. 


IN 1947. 














LEADING ARTICLES 
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THE PILATES OF OUR GENERATION. 
Puan Worps To ovr Liperan “ Forwarps.” 

Tar Westminster Review does not often contain a poli- 
tical article of the first class, but this month it contains 
one of the most trenchant, cogent, and conclusive contri- 
butions to current discussion on foreign policy that is 
t> be found in any of the periodicals. It is entitled 
“ The Foreign Policy of the Liberal Party,” and is, what it 
professes to be, an attempt to ascertain by careful refe- 
rence to the public utterances of the leaders of the 
Liberal. Party for the last twenty years and more, the 
principles on which the policy of England in the East 
should be based. Mr. Gladstone, as the chief depository 
of Liberal doctrine on the subject, is most liberally drawn 
upon, but recourse is also had to the declarations of Lord 
Rosebery and of Sir William Harcourt. 


WHAT IS THE TRUE LIBERAL FOREIGN POLICY ? 


The conclusion at which the writer arrives as the result 
of his survey is summarised as follows :— 


The Liberal policy is that of Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian 
speeches. It is the only practical course of action, as all who 
have studied European questions, and especially the Eastern 
question, admit. Briefly summarised it is as follows :— 

(1.) That everything that pertains to the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Turkey and to the relations between the Shitan 
and his subjects is a matter for the joint action of the Great 
Powers of Europe. 


(2.) That England should act in concert with the other . 


European Powers, using her moral authority and influence in 
favour of liberty and freedom. 

(3.) That England should not undertake the task of single- 
handed coercion, but that all coercive measures should be put 
in force by the united authority of Europe. 

(4.) That it is the duty of England “to have a tender and 
kindly feeling for the smaller States of Europe, because it is 
in the smaller States of Europe that liberty has most flourished 
and it is in the smaller States of Europe that liberty is most 
likely to be invaded by lawless aggression.” 

Or, in other words, the policy of the Liberal party is to be 
the friend of liberty and freedom within the Concert of Europe. 


When the Liberal party is in opposition, its duty is to 
strengthen the hands of the Government of the country, 
in so far as it acts upon those principles which are 
defined above. 

PONTIUS PILATE REDIVIVUS. 


The writer admits that these are truisms which it 
ought not to be necessary to repeat, but he says :— 


It is unfortunate that a certain section of Liberals during 
the present crisis deemed it their duty to discard these prin- 
ciples. They do not accept the fact that we have to act 
through the Concert, and therefore concentrate all our efforts 
upon encouraging Lord Salisbury to take a bolder line of 
action. On the other hand, they have not courage enough to 
assert that we should support our convictions by force of arms. 
They have found a middle course which has had disastrous 
consequences. They offer sympathy and withhold practical 
support; they pour forth any quantity of abuse and denuncia- 
tion; but with that they are content. ‘They are the Pilates of 
our generation. They wash their hands before the multitude, 
saying, “I am innocent of the blood of this just person.” 
They have all the good intentions of the Roman proconsul and 


all his weakness. They have not the courage to demand that 
a single soldier shall protect their protégé. Again and again 
they wash their hands and denounce the multitude. 

ENGLAND AS “THE MORAL DESPOT OF EUROPE.” 


They declare that England is powerless, and is dragged at 
the chariot wheels of despots and bullies if she does not suc- 
ceed in dragging all the other Powers after her. They have 
no words strong enough to fling at those who differ from them, 
declaring them to be tyrants, and at the same time wish to 
make England the moral despot of Europe. They insist. 
that their will must be the law of Europe, and yet they 
are unable to compel their own Government to adopt their 
views. They are quite oblivious to the fact that before 
we can dictate to Europe we must be united ourselves. 
Until we are united and determined, at whatever and at 
every cost to enforce our views upon Europe, we have no 
other alternative but to pursue Mr. Gladstone’s policy and to 
support Lord Salisbury when he acts on that policy. The 
more we may distrust him, the more urgent is it that we 
should endeavour to keep him to his pledged word, and tc 
encourage him to obtain the best possible terms for freedom and 
liberty. 

“CALL YOU THIS BACKING OF YOUR FRIENDS?” 


This action of the Liberal “ Forwards” has been most 
deplorable. They have roused those emotions in the human 
heart which appeal mogt strongly to English men and women, 
but are so wofully lacking in faith that they have been 
cowardly enough to refuse to advocate the practical action in 
which that enthusiasm should have resulted. Had they even 
had the moral courage to advocate England’s supporting 
Greece by arms, that would have been a logical, although 
probably a disastrous policy. But no, they followed the 
despicable course of urging Greece on to an unequal contest, 
sending messages which could not but be interpreted other than 
offers of practical help, and then absolutely refusing to urge the 
lifting of a finger in support of Greece when that nation, at 
their bidding, rushed headlong into war. 


’ 


“PLAGUE ON SUCH BACKING,” SAY I. 

Now, when’their dupe lies crushed and bleeding they 
weakly wring their hands and wail aloud, uttering ana- 
themas, not on themselves, as would be right and proper, but 
on the Powers which are endeavouring to undo the result of 
their work, And what do these Liberals offer Greece? A 
few thousand pounds for the wounded, their heart-felt 
sympathy, aud any quantity of futile denunciation of her 
enemies ! 

This is the false and cowardly policy which is preferred 
by the Liberal “Forwards” to that of Canning and of 
Gladstone. It is false, because it is without faith or courage. 
Enthusiasm and knowledge can work miracles, but enthusiasm 
and ignorance must inevitably bring disaster, Is it too much 
to hope that recent events have taught the “ Forwards” this 
simple lesson ? 

It would be interesting, if only as a study in casuistry, 
to hear Mr. Gladstone attempt to demonstrate the 
absolute identity of his dogma of salvation by the 
Concert of Europe in 1876-80 and his latter day dogma 
of damnation by the Holy Alliance in 1896-97. To a 
cynical and superficial observer the only point of con- 
tact between the two dogmas is that each afforded at the 
time when it was promulgated the only effective weapon 
for attacking the foreign policy of the Tory Government. 
That, of course, would be unjust; but it is precisely in 
demonstrating the injustice of such an assumption that 
Mr. Gladstone finds the most tempting opportunity for 
displaying his peculiar skill in dialectic. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE WAR IN THESSALY. 
Wry tHe GREEKS WERE DEFEATED. 


Mr. CHARLES WILLIAMS, war correspondent, contributes 
a very interesting article on “ The War in Thessaly” to 
the Fortnightly Review for June. Mr. Williams says that 
the Greeks jabber so much that they have no time for 
thinking. Had Greece known how to exercise self- 
restraint, to abate talk, and zalculate her chances, Crete 
would now have belonged to the Hellenic Kingdom, and 
they would not have been in danger of losing Thessaly. 
The Greeks had no army, no training in discipline, no 
practice in marching or in attacking. Their troops were 
composed chiefly of men who had never had a day’s 
proper training, and constituted a conglomerate mob 
officered by men who had a political pull. They had no 
sense of discipline; privates called their officers by 
their Christian names, and the officers were unable 
either to drill the men in the field or to mak> the most 
elementary provisions for sanitation. For a long time 
saluting officers was a thing that nobody seemed to 
think of. The result was that the Greeks were out- 
numbered, outmanceuvred, out-fought, and unable 
anywhere to hold their own against their adversary. 
From first to last he does not think the Greeks had 
more than 50,000 men in the field, besides forty field- 
guns, and 500 cavalry. The best thing which the 
Greeks appear to have done was their retreat from 
Larissa, and their further retreat from Domokos. 
The troops, he says, kept themselves together curiously 
well, and the retreat on the whole was admirably 
done. Fighting never seems to have been very serious. 
Both sides preferred fighting at long range, and the 
Turks won their way by turning the flank of their 
opponents, and compelling them to withdraw. He thinks 
the Turks only had 80,000 men actually engaged in the 
invasion, and that they showed a notable lack of energy. 
Their artillery fire was bad. Mr. Williams’s conclusion 
is that the real blame for the defeat of the Greeks is to 
be found in the rottenness of their political institutions 
and the influence of politics upon the army. 
* PLEASE, SiR, IT WASN'T Mz.”—By Mr. Henry Norman. 

Mr. Henry Norman contributes to Cosmopolis an article 
in which he demonstrates conclusively to his own satis- 
faction that neither he, nor the Daily Chronicle which he 
represents, nor the hundred members of Parliament 
whom they induced to telegraph to Athens, exercised 
any influence on the course of events. This is not the 
general opinion, as may be seen from the following 
extract from the National Review. Commenting upon 
the origin of the war, the writer says that the King of 
Greece— 
has a fatal weakness for newspaper correspondents, who 
pretend to represent Public Opinion. Mr. Henry Norman, of 
the Daily Chronicle, unfortunately obtained the royal ear, and 
very much misled the King about Public Opinion in England. 
This gentleman is a fanatical Party man, and belongs to the 
neurotic school of journalism. His mission as a Daily 
Chronicler is apparently to go abroad (he played this part in 
the United States on the Venezuela (Question) and endeavonr 
to put the Government of his own country entirely in the 
wrong. A procession of Head Lines accompanies the utter- 
ances of Our Special Commissioner in his organ at home. It 
was he who presented the message of evil encouragement to 
the King, signed by a hundred Members of Parliament, which 
Lord Salisbury properly stigmatised as “a disgrace to the 
House of Commons.” 

That is what Mr. Norman’s critics say, but what Mr. 
Norman himself says is that the Greeks have only them- 
selves to blame for the war into which they rushed, and 
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that they paid no attention whatever either to Mr. 
Norman or anybody else outside the Greek kingdom :— 


Was Greece “lured” into war by expressions of British 
sympathy? Did the Philhellene press, the telegram of the 
Hundred Members of Parliament, and the “ Liberal Forwards,” 
make any difference to the situation in Greece? It is freely 
asserted—not always with entire sincerity—that they did. I 
assert most emphatically that they did not. It seems a ques- 
tion of credentials, of what right any particular individual has 
to an opinion. [I was on the spot; I was honoured by the 
confidence of His Majesty the King and of the Greek Govern- 
ment: [ saw a great number of the despatches received daily 
from Greek representatives abroad; I was in constant com- 
munication with Greeks of all positions; the principal articles 
of all the Greek newspapers were translated to me every day. 
From the beginning to the end I never varied in my assertion 
that unless the Powers made some concession to Greece war 
was certain. These are my credentials for an opinion. If 
anybody else has better, his opinion is worth more than mine. 
Not a single newspaper, not a single individual in Athens, to 
my knowledge, expressed the belief that Great Britain would 
help Greece if it came to war. Everything was expressed to 
the exact contrary. England and Englishmen were bitterly 
reproached for not being willing to help her; arguments were 
constantly adduced to show how unwise, in English interests, 
England’s attitude was; the reports received by the Greek 
Foreign Office made it absolutely certain that nothing was to 
be expected from England. Expressions of individual sym- 
pathy were gratefully received, but they misled nobody. 
The now famous telegram made the greater impression because 
of its remarkable character, but the Greeks understood 
perfectly that the Members of Parliament telegraphed their 
sympathy because they were powerless to embody it in any 
kind of action. 

The Greek people were almost unanimously determined 
that unless the rights of Greece in Crete were recognised 
by the Powers, Greece should fight. “If we don’t fight 
the Turks we shall fight one another,’ was an expression 
constantly on the lips of the populace. The King, the 
Crown Prince, the Ministers, the superior officers, all knew 
perfectly well the exact state of preparation of the army. 
They all did their very best to postpone war, while making 
every preparation they could for it. But they all knew also that 
some things would be much worse than even an unsuccessful 
war, and they were all ready to face it as soon as it became the 
lesser of two evils. The Opposition was, if anything, more 
responsible than the Government. M. Ralli, the present 
Prime Minister, declared to me, in his own house, in the 
presence of two witnesses, that he would give the Government 
just ten days more within which to declare war, after the 
lapse of which time he would raise the whole country against 
them. “It would be better,’ he added, “that the Turks 
should occupy Athens, than that Greece should not fight.” 
The responsibility for the war rests upon the Greek people. 
They willed it, and they have suffered the results. It was 
their right then, it is their penalty now, it may be their 
salvation hereafter. It seems to me preposterous, in the face 
of considerations such as these, to allege that anybody’s 
sympathy led Greece to her undoing. 


Mr. Norman may be right, and the people who poured 
petroleum upon the smouldering faggots may have had 
nothing to do with the kindling of the bonfire; but all 
the same, does anyone imagine that if there had been no 
semblance of popular support extended to the Greeks, 
they would ever have gone to war? The simple fact is 
that the manifestations of sympathy with Greece con- 
tributed to prevent the Powers sending their fleets to the 
Pireeus, where alone collective pressure could effectively 
have been brought to bear; so that, even if our Phil- 
hellenes did not lure their protégés to ruin, they un- 
doubtedly prevented the timely application of restraint 
which would have saved the Greeks in spite of themselves 
from the fate which they courted so recklessly. 
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IS THERE A GERMAN MENACE TO ENGLAND ? 
(1.) Yes. Ses taxi Navy! By Mr, H. W. Witson. 

Tar author of “ [ronclads in Action” contributes an 
article to the June number of the Furtnightly Review 
which is not exactly calcula‘el to ald to the har- 
mony of the relations between England and Germany. 
According to Mr. Wilson, the secret of German naval 
and colonial policy is to be found in the conviction of 
her statesmen that the development of Germany is 
checked in every quarter of the globe by the predomi- 
nance of the British fleet,and that until British supremacy 
on the seas is struck down Germany will, more or less, 
be cabined, ecribbed, and confined between the fortress- 
guarded frontiers of the German Empire in Europe. 
Since 1872 German naval expenditure has increased over 
five hundred per cent.; but, notwithstanding that, the 
Emperor and Adniral Hollmann propose to add to the 
fleet six battleships, six large and six small cruisers, and 
thirty-six torpedo craft. German shipping has develope 
at such a rate, that of large mail steamers of over 
nineteen knots Ger.nany owns nine to the British seven. 

The Germans, according to Mr. Wilson, desire first 
to obtain possession of one of the South American 
rejubl'es as a field for German colonisation. Tacy are 
holding back from doing this chiefly by a dread that 
the British fleet would support the United States in a 
war begui by the German seizures of South American 
territory. Their project of securing the Dutch colonies 
is checkmated by the anticipate | opposition of England, 
and it is the same in China. Hence, before South 
America, Ciina and the East Indies can be seized, the 
British flee’ must be dealt with. To make friends with 
France in order to secure the downfall of England is, 
in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, the one fixed principle of 
German policy. Ile believes that the danger point is to 
be found in the ‘'ransvaal, and we should not be per- 
mitted t» intervene in the Transvaal withoat attack 
from one or all of our European rivals, 

Mr. Wilson warns us that the German navy is by no 
means to be despised, and it could be very materially 
increased. In order to strike England a deadly blow, it 
is not necessary that the German navy should be equal 
in numbers and strength to our own, for over one-third 
of our effective force is constantly on foreign service in 
the Mediterranean, on the African, Australian, and 
China stations. During the Cretan crisis nearly all our 
ships were in the Mediterranean, while Germany had the 
great balk of her fleet at home. Our present Channel 
Syuadron with its seven battleships is not a mateh for 
the German fleet at this hour in German waters. In 
ease of a war with Germany it is very doubtful whether 
we could venture to send a fleet into the Baltic or 
make any effective attack on German sea-ports. 

Mr. Wilson sums up this discouraging article by point- 
ing out that for Germany, without allies, there is little 
chance of victory over us, unless she can take us by 
surprise when the bulk of our fleet is away and pour an 
invading army into the country. 

(2.) Yes. Witness Greece! By “ Vinpex.” 

An anonymous writer called “ Vindex” maintains that 
the German menace to British interests, which Mr. 
Wilson regards as more or less latent, lying below the 
surface, has in the recent Eastern crisis come to the top. 
He calls his article “ A Plot against British Interests in 
the Levant,” and he maintains that behind the action of 
the Concert, the one great unmistakable fact is that 
Germany is trying to convert Greece into a vaisat of its own 
which can be used at will in the future against England, 


A question has now arisen, however, in which British 
interests coincide with British duty, being vitally connveted 
with the terms of peace to be imposed on ‘Turkey and Greece. 
There is a plot for destroying in reality, though not in name, 
the independence of Greece, and making her practically a 
vassal of one of the Great Powers, 

Here, then, is the situation in a nutshell if the autocratic 
Powers are allowed to work their will on Greece. Austria in 
possession not only of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, but prac- 
tically of Servia down to and including Salonica. Russia in 
virtual possession of Constantinople, Bulgaria, and Macedonia. 
Germany in virtual possession of Greece. Crete either with 
an autonomous constitution which, like previous constitutions, 
will leave it under the rule of the Sultan, or transfer it, under 
pretext of restoring order, to some Great Power other than 
Engiand or Italy. The German Emperor has already offere:i 
officers to organise the Greek army, which may be moulded in 
a short time into a body of 100,000 troops equal to any in 
Europe. In the Greck navy he will find the nucleus of «a 
power which may be develuped to formidable dimensiozs ; 
while the commercial marine of Greece, controlled and fostered 
by Germany, will seriously menace Britain. 

If the Concert permit this, Greece will become practically a 
vassal State under the protection of Germany. Her servitude 
will be disguised behind the formal drapery of diplomatic 
language, but it will be none the less complete for all that. 
Germany is Greece’s largest creditor, and will therefore claim 
a lien on the war indemnity. But she will be magnanimous, 
She will not press her claim austerely. She will appear at 
Athens in a new character—that of a friend. She will praise 
the bravery of the Greeks, and offer any number of German 
officers to reorganise their army and enable it to meet the 
Turks again on @ more equal footing. The fleet, too, would 
be the better for an infusion of German officers. But the 
finances of Greece especially need overhauling, and here too 
Germany will obligingly come to the rescue. Greece will be 
allowed plenty of time to discharge her debt to Germany by 
easy instalments. But meanwhile she must show her grati- 
tude to Germany in ways which will be beneficial to both. 
Germany will help her to develop her resources by means of 
railways, treaties’ of commerce, and sundry concessions; all 
aimed at the commercial primacy of England. 

And then, one fine morning, honest but slow-witted John 
Bull, so keen at scenting shadowy dangers from afar anl so 
blind to the dangers which are straight before his eyes, will 
find his trade in the Levant and his influence throughout 
Turkey and South-Eastern Europe a thing of the past. Greece, 
as well as Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia and the whole Archi- 
pelago, will be as completely closed against British trade as 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina are now. 





Close Time for Trout. 


In Blackwoo?s Magazine for June a plevis published 
for legislation in order to protect trout, which at the 
present moment is sadly in need of protection. The 
article contains reports from all County Councils in 
Scotland :— 

Summarising the reports from the County Councils in 
Scotland, it may be said that, with the single exception of 
the Islay Board, in which district there is comparatively 
little trout-fishing, the whole of the County Councils have 
expressed themselves practically in favour of a close-time for 
trout, while most of them wish the period mentioned in Lord 
Lamington’s bill to be still further extended. This bill, as 
has been stated above, failed to pass the House of Commons 
So in 1896 Sir Herbert Maxwell brought before the House o1 
Commons, the chief operative clause of which is :—“ It shall 
not be lawful for any person, except as hereinafter specified, 
at any time after the passing of thes Act, between the fifteenth 
day of October in any year and the tiwenty-eighth day of 
February in the year following, both inclusive, to fish for 
common trout, . . . or within such dates, both inclusive, to 
have possession of or expose for sale such trout.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WHY. NOT HAVE A NATIONAL BOYS’ BRIGADE ? 
A Suaeestion py Lorp Meartu. 


Lorp Mratu contributes to the Fortuight!y Revie, for 
June, an admirable suggestion to the effect that we 
should increase the valuable drill forces of the country 
by organising a Nationa! Boys’ Brigade of 200,000 strong. 
The following passage embodies Lord Meath’s suggestion 
as to what should be done and the expenditure it would 
entail :— 

The roughest and most undisciplined town arabs, who are 
quite impervious to all other influences, will voluntarily plaice 
themselves under the strictest control, if only they be supplied 
with a uniform cap, a stick in place of a rifle, and be ord-red 
about by a military-looking man in a sufficiently peremptory 
tone of voice. This is a remarkable psychical phenomenon 
which may be said to have been discovered by the founders of 
the “ Boys’ Brigade” at Glasgow, and was first turned by 
them to a useful moral purpose. Why should it not also bb: 
utilised for a useful national purpose? In order to eftect this 
I should like to see the Government invite lads to place them- 
selves voluntarily under military discipline from the age of 
eleven until the completion of their seventeenth year, en- 
eouraging them to do so by offering to every lad a grant of 
2s. 6d. per annum on his attaining his eleventh year, and of 
53. on his attaining his fifteenth year, if such lad was reported 
by the inspecting officer of voluntecrs of the district to be 
“efficient ” in drill, and if fifteen years of age, to have attained 
also to a fair proficiency in rifle shooting, such grants to be 
given, as in the case of the volunteers, to the corps to which 
the lad belongs, and which should not consist of less than 
fifty * efficients.” 

These companies or battalions should not necessarily be 
attached to the volunteer foree, and it should not be imperative 
fur the members to be provided with complete uniform. The 
only essential should be the possession of a uniform cap. It 
is the expense of providing the uniform which hinders a large 
number of lads from joining cadet corps and boys’ brigades, 
and which prevents them from increasing largely in members, 

The annual expense to the State of the above proposal 
would be comparatively small. Supposing 200,000 lads were 
enrolled as “ efficients” under the above conditions, say 50,000 
at 5s. and 150,000 at 2s. 6d., the cost to the country would oily 
be £31,250, or £50,000, if the entire 200,000 were fifteen years 
of age and over. It is not likely that more than 200,000 
would become “efficients,” but if they did, consider what, an 
addition would ensue to the military strength of the country. 

In order to ensure efficiency and the presence during drill of 
an officer who understood his duties, it might be found neces- 
sary to pay some small sum such as £5 a year to captains of 
companies, and of £10 a year to the colonels of battalions. 

Colonels should only receive payment if their battalions 
numbered 500 or over and reached a certain standard of effi- 
ciency; and captains if they held a p.s. certificate, or had 
recently left the regular army, and commanded comp nics of 
not less than one hundred lads which drilled to the satisfaction 
of the inspector. 

The annual cost of thus officering 20,000 boys could 
not amount to more than £10,000 for captains and of 
£4.0)0 for colonels; but it would probably be found that only 
about half this sum, or £7,000 a year, would be required, so 
that about £40,000 a year would be the entire cost the country 
would have to pay for training this large number of lads to 
the practical use of arms. 

The difficulty of carrying out this suggestion lies 
solely in the lack of the necessary man to launch the 
scheme, and to inspire it with his own enthusiasm. 
Professor Drummond did this for the Boys’ Brigade, and 
Lord Wolseley may be able to lay his hand upon the 
right man to organise the proposed National Brigade, 
which might be affiliated to the local volunteer corps in 
every military district. The suggestion is one which, if 
carried out, would be an admirable method of com- 
memorating the reign. 
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HOW ENGLISH HISTORY IS NOT TAUGHT. 

Dr. Minter Maacurre’s lecture on the “ National Study 
of Military History ” is reported at length in the Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution for May. It is 
a very remarkable paper, and one calculated to give 
Englishmen much cause for serious talk. The other day 
I received a letter from a British merchant in New York, 
who incidentally says :—‘“ I have just sent back home 2 
young man as useless. He was a son of a well-to-do 
English farmer, who had never heard of Washington, 
Wellington, and Nelson. He is not the first of such, or 
the teuth, that I have passed through my hands who are 
sent out to compete with the scientific and technically 
educated farmers.” This letter reached me just after 
reading Dr. Maguire’s paper, from which the following is 
an extract :— 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


In England it is searcely any exaggeration to say that in 
most schools history is not taught at all. [saw in the Times, 
a few weeks ag», this statement from a “* Works Manager” :— 
“Ts it not strange that a boy, aved fourteen, should be able to 
piss through all the standards with distinction without being 
taught one word of geography or history ?_ I have considerable 
experience of London School Board boys soon after they leave 
school, and it is seldom that I can find one who has learned 
any history or geography.” Having read this grave indict- 
ment, I went to a Board School myself with General Sim, and 
I found that the statement was only too true; not one boy in 
any standard had been taught one word of history. The 
school was in a poor district, and the boys had read some 
history stories in the course of ordinary reading lessons, but 
they never had been taught anything about Elizabeth, or 
Nelson, or Wellington, or our Army in Europe or in Asia. 
National pride, glory and fame, honour and prowess, were to 
these poor victims of scholastic pedantry merely empty sounds. 
Were it not that occasionally they glanced at illustrated papers 
through the shop windows of the Strand, these future voters on 
the dearest interests of 400,000,000 of the human race would not 
ever have attained toevena glimmering idea of what the word 
Empire means. This is a most ignominivus state of things: 
most disgraceful to school managers and likely to be dangerous 
to the State. I venture to assert that these poor little waifs 
and strays of the sordid civilisation of our slums would have 
followed with the keenest interest any good lecture about our 
sailcrs and soldiers and their deeds; and I say, too, from a 
long and extensive acquaintance with the very poorest of our 
people, that when the boys went home to tea or supper their 
parents would gladly have heard the stories retold. Why not 
try to elevate them? Why not give them good examples? 
Why not supply thery with some noble impulses? Why not 
fill their young souls with patriotism? Why not embue them 
with pride in Eagland, pride in London, and then perchance 
they might at last take a pride in themselves. Religion being 
excluded, historic examples alone could convince them that, 
“unless above himself he ean erect himself, how poor a thing 
isman!” Make them believe that we, poor and rich, have a 
splendid inheritance of honour, and surely they will rise above 
their present level. 

The extraordinary success which has _ followed 
Mr. Fitchett’s almirable sketches of “ Deeds that Won 
the Empire,” a new series of which is now appearing 
in the Australasian Review of Reviews, would seem to 
indicate that the field is ripe unto the harvest. If 
Lord Meath’s Boys’ Brigade could be got into existence, 
and the yousgsters could be taught something of the 
romance and glory of their common history, something 
might be done; but it is high time that something was 
done, for while we are talking, the scholars are leaving 
school as blankly ignorant of what every Englishman 
ought to know as if they were Hottentots. The Jubilee 
this year has helped somewhat, but it ought to be 
regarded on!y as a beginning. 
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WILL THE AMERICANS INTERVENE IN CUBA? 
Uncie SaAm’s Sick Man. 


Last month the Review of Reviews, NewYork, published 
a report by Mr. Stephen Bonsall, embodying the result of 
his three months’ study of, the condition of Cuba, and 
the efforts which the Spaniards have been making to 
suppress the insurrection. Mr. Bonsall drew a terrible 
picture of the method in which the Spaniards are 
carrying on war. He says that if the Government of the 
United States do not intervene, the campaign will end in 
the extermination of a race, which, born on American soil, 
has not unnaturally accepted American ideals and 
American aspirations. 

THE HORRORS OF SPANISH WAR, 

Mr. Bonsall says :— : 

As I claim, the warfare that is being carried on in Cuba 
under our auspices is without a parallel in modern history. 
The atrocities committed by the Turks in Bulgaria, in 
Macedonia, and in Armenia, pale before the acts which are 
committed in Cuba at our very doors, not covertly and in 
secret, but publicly and before all the world in obedience to a 
proclamation of the Captain-General, the responsible Officer of 
Her Catholic Majesty. I make this broad statement advisedly, 
and I think with justification, for I visited the scenes of the 
Bulgarian atrocities a very few years after they were com- 
mitted, when their memory was fresh in the remembrance of 
the survivors, and I was personally an eye-witness to the out- 
rages in Macedonia during the summer of 1890. 

This is very strong, but the particulars which Mr. 
Bonsall gives go far to justify such an impeachment, As 
Cuba is to the United States what Armenia is to the 
European Concert, it is natural that the American 
people should feel somewhat keenly the irony of the 
invective which they are hurling against Europe for not 
coercing the Turk, when they do not put fortha finger to 
make the Spaniards restrain their savagery within 
civilised limits, 

A TEST OF AMERICAN HONOUR. 


Mr. Bonsall certainly did not hesitate to rub in to the 
American mind a sense of the humiliating position it 
occupies in relation to Cuba :— 

Our Government and our people are on trial before the 
tribunal of the civilised world. And the result of the trial 
will be to prove whether Romero Robledo, and other Spanish 
statesmen of his rank, and a very great majority of Spanish 
publicists, are correct when they degcribe the Americans 
simply as a race of white Hottentots, singularly successful in 
barter, in packing pork, and in other revolting ways of 
amassing sordid gold, but a civilised people, with traditiens 
and. ideals, never! 

During the last forty years all the interested Powers have 
recognised expressly or implicitly the position publicly assumed 
by our Government. So, however unpleasant it may be, we 
must admit that when the consular representatives of France 
and of England in Cuba say, as I have heard many of them 
say, in commenting upon the unparalleled horrors of the situa- 
tion, that the Government and people of our country are 
directly responsible for all the bloody crimes that are committed 
in the name of warfare, they are right. I believe that our 
share of responsibility for all this blood guiltiness is a heavy 
one. We have announced our peculiar righta as to Cuba; we 
have said to other nations that they must keep éheir hands off; 
we block the way and stop all interference, and assist Spain 
the while to encompass her ends by the activity of our fleet 
and the exertions of our federal officers, 


THE AMERICAN ARMENIA. 
Dr. Shaw, commenting upon the effect produced by the 
publication of Mr. Bonsall’s terrible indictment, says that 
public opinion has been visibly affected by Mr. Bonsall’s 
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statements, but that the majority is prepared to wait the 
development of President McKinley’s policy. 

The precise course that this country ought to pursue is not 
easy to lay down. Broad grounds of humanity would seem to 
call for intervention on the part of our government, to alleviate 
the condition of the Cuban population. It does not become us 
to permit such barbarities to exist in our immediate vicinity. 
We have criticised the great powers for tolerating the Turkish 
atrocities in Armenia, while in the opinion of many European 
observers we are morally responsible for a situation in Cuba 
that is more indefensible than anything in the Turkish 
Empire. Europe has long considered that the island bears a 
peculiarly intimate relation to the United States, and is 
destined ultimately to pass from Spanish to American control. 


SPANIARDS WORSE THAN TURKS, 


The plain truth is that Turkish administration in Crete has 
been admirable, when compared with Spanish administration 
in Cuba. Further thar. that, the programme of home-rule and 
reform for Crete that the great powers agreed upon last fall,— 
and that they still intend to put into etfect,—goes in thorough- 
ness and genuineness as far beyond the Spanish reforms 
proposed for Cuba as could well be imagined. The Christians 
in Crete to-day are in Paradise when compared with the 
Cubans in Cuba, Extermination is not nearly so imminent 
for the Armenians under the policy of the Turkish pashas, as 
it is for the Cubans under the methods of Weyler. 

The situation in Cuba, however, appeals directly to us. 
England has no responsibility there; and enlightened Euro- 
peans, whether or not they express themselves publicly, will 
have scant respect for us if we allow the year 1897 to pass 
away without calling a complete halt, and undertaking the 
rescue of what remains of Cuban population and resources, 


THE ROT IN AMERICAN POLITICS, 


Mr. McKinley’s first step on May 17, was to send a 
message to Congress asking for an appropriation of 
£10,000 to be used for the relief of American citizens in 
Cuba. The second step was when the Senate by a 
majority of forty-one to fourteen, passed a resolution 
demanding that the Cuban rebels should be recognised as 
belligerents. Dr. Shaw points out how the Sugar Trust 
is being exerted to influence politics, and then proceeds 
to deliver himself of the following judgment; upon 
American politics to-day :— 

We have fallen into vicious ruts in these latter days. The 
expression of honest and manly sentiments as regards a 
question like that of Cuba is sneered at. The redemption of 
the country must Jie in the public opinion of the West and 
South. The East has fallen under the bad spell of money ; 
and even the pulpit takes its tone largely from those elders 
and vestrymen and pillars of religion and philanthropy who 
do business in Wall Street. It isa hard truth and one 
shocking to the sensibilities; but true it is nevertheless, that 
there is often a more genuine ring of patriotism and a 
higher sentiment for national honour in Tammany Hall itself 
than in Wall Street. There may be little choice between 
the men who contribute the funds that keep our polities 
rotten at the core, and the men who receive the money. But 
the practical politician of the machine variety is, after all, a 
better figure in politics than the franchise-grabber, bribe- 
giver, and deliberate corruptionist, whose whole study is to 
break down every vestige of that personal integrity that 
availed in the past to protect public rights and the general 
good against private greed. The head of the Sugar Trust, 
while admitting that his company had been accustomed to 
make gifts to influence politics in various states, testified that 
this was merely what all other corporations in this country 
were constantly in the habit of doing. Doubtless he is in a 
position to know whercof he affirms, It is not cheering or 
agreeable to remember that the sources whence flows this 
steady stream of corruption to poison our politics, are also 
sources whence emanate influences for the control of public 
opinion. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


ATHLETICS AND LONG LIFE; 
Or, THE Secret or Heautuy Exercise. 

Proressor D. A. SARGENT,in the North American Review 
for May, has an interesting article upon “ Exercise and 
Longevity,” the moral of which is commonplace enough, 
being the old doctrine that exercise in moderation tends 
to the prolongation of life; but he illustrates it by many 
interesting examples, and he further adds to its interest 
by holding out a hope that after sixty it is possible for 
men to renew their strength by a judicious course of 
exercise. 

GYMNASTICS AFTER SIXTY. 

In one or two cases I have known of men actually acquiring 
an increase of physical vigour and physical measurements 
after the age of sixty by the practice of systematic exercises. 
Mr. Smith Robertson, of Kau Claire, Wis.,a man five feet 
eight inches in height and weighing 140 pounds, began 
systematic exercise with ten pound dumb-bells and a horizontal 
bar when sixty-nine years of age. He worked with this 
apparatus for about ten minutes a day, and walked from four 
to six miles a day regularly for a period of three years. At 
the end of this time he found that his weight had increased 
from 140 to 160 pounds, his chest measurement had increased 
from 36 to 40 inches, and all the other muscles of the body 
proportionately. At the present time he weighs 165 pounds 
and is eighty-three years of age, yet he writes me that he ean 
walk or run almost as easily, and with apparently the same 
elasticity, as fifty or sixty years ago. 

Professor Sargent begins from the bottom, and defines 
the body of man— 
as a community of organisms capable of doing a certain 
amount of physiological work. The nature of the work con- 
sists in the maintenance of (1) animal heat, termed calorific 
work ; the maintenance of (2) nervous or vital power, termed 
internal work; and the maintenance of (3) mechanical energy 
as muscular power, termed external work. 

EVERY MAN’S DAY’S WORK. 

Every day every man generates a force equal to 3,400 
foot-tons of energy. Not more than ten per cent. of this 
is available for work other than that of keeping the body 
warm. 

This expenditure is divided as follows :— 


Calorifie work ‘ p , . 2,840 foot-tons. 
Internal ,, ‘ ; ; , , | 
External ,, j 300, 


PY eae 

Regarding man as a community of atoms and cells, we find, 
singularly enough, that he flourishes as an individual in pro- 
portion to the death of these cells. This local death is going 
on at every moment, and in every part of the living body. 
Individual cells are incessantly dying and being cast off, to be 
replaced by others, which are as constantly coming into sepa- 
rate existence. This process of decay and death is greatly 
influenced by the activity of the bodily functions, which are 
all stimulated by muscular exercise. 

SOME FAMOUS LONG-LIVED ATHLETES. 

He strongly dissents from the doctrine that athletics 
have a tendency to shorten life. He says :— 

Some of these men have been noted for their great athletic 
vigour as well as their intellectual achievements. Such men 
were Brougham, Lyndhurst, Peel, Campbell, Graham, and 
Palmerston, of England. Sir Walter Seott and Professor 
Wilson and Robert Burns, of Scotland, were also distinguished 
for their athletic abilities. So were Gladstone and Bismarck 
of the present day. 

To come nearer home for illustrations of prominent men of 
old age who practised systematic physical exercises, reference 
may be made to the poet Bryant, who used his dumb-bells 
daily up to the time of his death, though he lived to be 
eighty-four. 
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The historian Parkman was a good boxer while in college, 
and kept up some form of physical exercise throughout his 
life. He died aged sixty years. 

The leading essayist in America to-day, who is now verging 
on his seventy-fourth year, has always been fond of gymnastics 
and athletic sports, and took his daily swim in summer time 
until a few years ago. 

The president of one of our foremost universities, and a dis- 
tinguished scientist and patron of education, who are both past 
sixty, were prominent oarsmen in college, and now have 
recourse to yachting and horseback riding to keep them in 
good working condition. 

An eminent naturalist, and one of the hardest-working men 
whom it is my pleasure to know, was a good all-round athlete 
in his younger days, though originally not of a strong constitu- 
tion. Only a year or two since, while making a geological 
survey off the coast of Florida, he was capsized and remained in 
the water swimming and clinging to the boat for several hours. 
Although now approaching sixty years of age, he is in regular 
attendance at the college gymnasium, and takes his exercise 
energetically and systematically. 


REVIEWS. 


DO PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES DIE YOUNG ? 

Henry Clasper, the English oarsman, rowed in 110 different 
races, most of them over four miles in length, and won several 
after he was forty-seven. William Helden, the Nestor of 
cricket, lived to be ninety-six. John Bowyer, another famous 
cricketer, lived to be over ninety. James Taylor, another 
excellent oarsman of England, rowed in 112 different races. 
Jem Ward, the English pugilist, died at ninety-five, and Jem 
Mace, at one time the English champion, is still living and 
teaching sparring, although he is seventy-six. 

Blondin, the French gymnast, who crossed Niagara on the 
tight rope in 1855, ’59, and 60, died but lately at seventy-two 
years of ago. Many of the distinguished cireus performers in 
England lived to be well along in old age, including the great 
Astley, who died at seventy-two; Pablo Fanque, at seventy- 
five; Madame Saqui, at eighty, and Saunders at ninety-two. 

In our own country many of the old circus performers are 
still living. Perhaps one of the most distinguished is Eaton 
Stone, the once famous bare-back rider. He is now living in 
New Jersey, aged eighty-one. 

Among amateur athletes who have passed middle life may 
be mentioned William B. Curtis, of New York. Mr. Curtis 
has probably engaged in a wider range of athletic exercises 
and kept in practice a longer term of years than any other 
man in America. For this reason he is frequently referred to 
by the younger generation as the “father of athletics.” Not- 
withstanding his violent physical efforts in the past he is able 
at the age of sixty to accomplish a large amount of intellectual 
work and still enjoy vigorous exercise in walking, swimming, 
and skating. 

THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that, instead of 
working under high pressure for a short time, much 
more can be accomplished, and with less risk to health, 
by working under a low pressure for a longer time :— 

In my opinion the chief requisites are that the working 
conditions be as favourable as possible, and that the efforts be 
sufficiently varied to bring all of the bodily functions into 
action: oft-repeated efforts of mind and body with frequent 
intervals of rest. 

THE Geographical Journal and the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine both publish Dr. Nansen’s paper on the results 
of the expedition of the /’ram, and illustrate it with a 
map showing the route. The Geographical Journal, 
however, gives twenty-two pages to the discussion of the 
North Polar problem. Mr. Gulliver, in the same journal, 
describes Dungeness Foreland, with maps and diagrams. 
Captain Mansell describes the petroleum field at 
Mesopotamia. ‘There is also a brief paper giving an 
account of recent Russian expeditions in Tibet. 




















CAPTAIN MAHAN’S “LIFE OF NELSON.” 

Sir GrorcE 8S. Crarke, reviewing Captain Mahan’s 
book in the Nineteenth Century, says :— 

Captain Mahan has given us incomparably the best life of 
Nelson that has yet appeared. No other writer could have 
paid so worthy a tribute to the greatest director of naval war 
—a tribute which gains in force because of its evident spon- 
taneity. ‘To the British nation the value of this book cannot 
be overrated. Captain Mahan’s “ Life of Nelson” is far more 
than the story of an heroic career.’ It is a picture, drawn in 
firm lines by a master hand, in which the significance of the 
events chronicled stands out in true proportion. Nelson’s 
place in history, his mission as the great opponent of the spirit 
of aggression, of which the French Revolution was the inspiring 
force and Napoleon the mighty instrument, his final triumph 
—all are traced with infinite skill and inexorable analysis. 

Captain Mahan’s book is reviewed by David Hannay 
in Macmillan’s for June. Mr. Hannay is not so compli- 
mentary as the foregoing critic :— 

Captain Mahan is not without something of Napier’s sense 
of the poetry of war, but he cannot get it expressed. It is all 
in solution, and struggles out incoherently. You never meet 
those sentences where two well-placed adjectives make a 
picture of which there are hundreds in Napier. Captain 
Mahan has his own field. He can explain the causes and 
connection of naval things persuasively, and he can judge a 
man with insight and taste. One likes him best when he is 
doing that, and it is not little. 

Judge O’Connor Morris in the Fortnightly devotes six 
pages to a qualified eulogy on Captain Mahan’s “ Life 
of Nelson.” He sums up his appreciation by declaring :— 

In these volumes we possess at last a brilliant, attractive 
and, above all, a complete biography of the foremost of our 
naval warriors. Southey’s sketch of Nelson is admirable of 
its kind; Professor Laughton is a good commentator; De la 
Graviere has written an excellent book; but Captain Mahan 
has easily surpassed them all. Eclipse is first and the rest 
nowhere. 


CANADA AND IMPERIAL FREE TRADE. 

Sir. G. Bapen-Powett, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review, points out that the recent bold stroke of Canada, 
in declaring a new tariff policy, is pregnant with great 
results in sentiment, in principle, and in effect. He says 
that Canada has not done what she has been so copiously 
thanked for doing, but she has done something far higher 
and far better. Instead of offering special preferential 
terms to English goods as the product of the Mother 
Country, she has framed her tariff upon the bottom prin- 
ciple that there should be one tariff of Customs duties for 
countries willing freely to trade with Canada, and 
another tariff for countries obstructing such interchange 
of products by levying high import duties, no matter 
whether such countries be Mother Country, British 
Colonies, or foreign States. Yet this policy is taken with 
the avowed’ purpose of developing the other great 
Canadian tradition of loyalty to the Empire :— 

The Canadian Dominion—containing nearly one-half of the 
persons of European stock in the British Empire outside the 
Mother Country—has now plainly declared that in her opinion 
the practical method of cultivating and extending the profit- 
able interchange of products is by freeing all possible channels 
of intercourse from prohibitive or restrictive Customs duties. 
She still stands by the idea that the effort in this direction 
must be mutual, and she has declared her resolve to do unto 
others as she would they should do unto her, when once they 
agree to do likewise. 

It will be well if the public take these various points into 
earnest consideration in forming their judgmeyt on the new 
Canadian tariff proposals. Enthusiasts are not expected to 
look beneath the surface, but that is where experts find the 
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forces and facts which ultimately control policies. Tho ideay 
of a Zollverein, and even of a Commercial Federation of the 
Empire, have been overwhelmed in the greater and grander 
idea of the new Canadian policy ;—a big step forward, on the 
parg of our greatest oversea province, along the profitable path 
of greater freedom in the interchange of the products of capital 
and labour, and in the direction of a truly Imperial Free 
Trade. 


INCORPORATE OR CUT THE PAINTER! 
Britaiy’s ALTERNATIVES. By Mr. Laurier. 

In the Hnglish Illustrated Mayazine for June Mr. 
Laurier, the Canadian Prime Minister, states very 
snecinetly, in reply to the conversation of his inter- 
viewer, his views as to the future of the British Empire. 
The writer of the article says :— 

Nothing can prevent Mr. Wilfrid Laurier from becoming 
the most striking figure among the Colonial Premiers who are 
coming to England for the celebration in June. His eloquence 
—and he is the most eloquent speaker in Canada—his 
patriotism and his Imperialism, his great individuality and 
his intense popularity, almost amounting to hero-worship, will 
combine to render him as attractive to the eyes of Englishmen 
at home as he now is to those millions of Englishmen abroad. 

After talking to him on other things, the interviewer 
roundly asked him what his policy was in relation to the 
Empire. Mr. Laurier’s reply was frank and explicit :— 

Iam a Britisher, and my policy is British. It is true I have 
sought to cultivate better trade relations with the United 
States, because I believed that at present, for a vast volume of 
our perishable products, it was the nearest and most natural 
market. But as time goes on—with improved conditions—we 
may afford, having built up the Imperial trade, to become 
independent of our neighbours. It is laid down as a general 
proposition that “trade follows the flag.” I believe in this 
dictum—but I should suggest an amendment. It should 
be trade follows the British flag. The t-ade lines of the Empire 
will ultimately be political lines. 

“As for Canada,” pursued the Premier, “with inerease of 
population will come increase of facilities for inter-Imperial 
trade; and with increase of population, too, will come a 
demand to be heard in the counsels of the Empire. Weare but 
5,000,000 people now: we can wait. But when we are 10,000,000 
it means that we must either cut loose from Great Britain or 
become a part of Great Britain. England must take Canada 
and her Colonies into a regular partnership, with a proportionate 
control and responsibility in respect to Imperial affairs. Were 
I twenty-five years of age instead of being fifty, I confidently 
believe I should some day sit in Westminster as one of the 
representatives of the Dominion of Canada.” 

Mr. Laurier ridiculed the idea that Cinada could not be 

a loyal and integral part of the Empire, because of the 
French population in Quebec. He said he did not agrce 
with those who— 
express the hope that with time the diversity of race will 
disappear. The fusion of races in a single one is Utopian. 
It is an impossibility. The distinctions of nature will exist 
always. But as to the objection that we could not form 
a great nation under the British flag because Lower Canada 
is principally French and Catholic, and Upper Canada 
is English and Protestant, and when the maritime provinces 
are mixed, it is, in my opinion, altogether futile. Let us take, 
for example, the United Kingdom, inhabited as it is by three 
great races. Has the diversity of race offered obstacles to the 
riches and power of England? Have not the three races by 
their united and combined aptitudes, energy, and courage 
each contributed to the glory of the Empire and its wise laws 
and its success on land ani sea, and to its commerce ? 


publishes Sir Donald A. Smith's paper, “ Western Canada 
—Before and Since Confederation.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MISS BEATRICE HARRADEN: 
Tue AUTHORESS OF “Suips THAT Pass IN THE NIGHT.” 


In the Young Woman for June Mrs. Sarah Tooley con- 
tributes an interesting sketch of the popular novelist, 
Miss Beatrice Harraden, who has returned on a visit to 
her native land :— 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 

It was in Hamrstead that Miss Harraden was born in 1864, 
although not in the house in which she now lives. Her father 
is a native of Cambridge, and is a well-known Hast India mer- 
chant trading with Bombay ; but music beguiles Mr. Harraden’s 
Icisure, and he is the adored companion of his clever daughters, 
and between him and the subject of this sketch there has 
always been very peculiar sympathy. It is from her mother 
that Miss Harraden gets a mixture of races, of which she is 
very proud, Mrs. Harraden being of Swedish Cashmerian 
extraction. She received her early education at a local High 
School, studying later at Dresden and at Cheltenham College, 
where she spent five years, afterwards coming to London, and 
at Bedford College finished studying for her degree. Miss 
Harraden eventually graduated as B.A. of London University 
in classics and mathematics, taking honours in German. It 
was as a relief from this severe strain of study, aggravated by 
the reading of hard books of German philosophy, whieb, with 
the works of Herbert Spencer, were her great delight, that 
she learned tu play the violonccllo. 

ANOTHER STORY OF CONSOLATION, 

She always had a eraze for writing, and sent her 
stories in to Blackwood’s Magazine. Mr. Blackwood sent 
them back at first, with encouraging words, and finally 
delighted her heart by publishing one of them. But the 
story which made her famous—“ Ships that Pass in the 
Night ”—was rejected by Blackwood. 

Mr. Blackwood rejected the manuscript of this book—not, 
however, becaus? he did not recognise the power of the story, 
but because he thought it too sad to please the public taste. 
Finally Miss Harraden disposed of the copyright of her fam us 
hook to Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen for a mere trifle—glad, 
indeed, to get it published at any price. 

The story, however, caught on 'ike wildfire, and adds 
one more to the long list of warnings as to the worth- 
lessness of the jedgment of even the most experienced 
publishers. 

WOMAN WRITER AND WOMAN'S RIGHTER. 

Miss Harraden, according to Mrs. Tooley, seems to be 
a very sensible woman, for she has no patience with the 
drawing-room puppet ideal of woman, and is indeed a 
woman’s writer without phrase. 

The writings of Shelley and of Ibsen, with their note of 
freedom for woman and due recognition of her true place in 
the economy of nature, appeal strongly to Miss Harraden, the 
keynote of whose character is, as we have before said, a love 
of freedom and a hatred of the unmeaning andl useless con- 
ventionalities of society. She loves the Bohemian life, with 
its greater opportunity for development of original character, 
and says that she has not written of drawing-rooms and the 
life of society because they have never attracted her, and she 
prefers to remain ignorant of them. She is fond of wandering 
in other lands, and has travelled a good deal on the Continent 
alone. As Miss Harraden sometimes says, when summing up 
her “enormities,” “If am everything which my friend Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton hates, and yet she loves me.” 

During the last year or two Miss Harraden has found in 
Southern California a health resort exactly suited to her 
tastes; but it is a mistake to suppose, as has been often done, 
that her permanent home is there. In order to get a complete 
change for her mind, she went out for a visit to some old 
friends, who had lately taken a lemon ranch, and finding the 
life so interesting, she remained there for a long spell, and 
will probably return again. 

Her life4n California is no mere dream of idleness, for Miss 
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Harraden is “a practical farmer,” I was about to say, but she 
comes very near it, for she planted a large number of the trees 
on the ranch, does a good deal of the pruning and gathering, 
and is clever at constructing fences, and of eourse she can 
harness a horse, and turn her hand to almost anything needed 
inside the house—a necessary accomplishment for any lady who 
lives on a ranch where female servants will not stay, 


WOMAN. 
“SureLy AN Enemy natu Dove ais.” 

In the Australusiun Leview of Reviews for April Mr. 
Fitchett says :— 

New Zealand women—or some of them, at least—are trying 
to make the political ideals of their sex articulate. The 
Women’s Council at Auckland passed a resolution demanding 
that “the law relating to marriage—founded on the old law 
of possession—should be repealed; that every married woman 
should share and share alike the earnings or income of her 
husband; that if she also earned money, it should go into the 
common treasury; that at any time her share of the joint 
income should be paid to a separate account, and that her 
name should be included with that of her hushand in the 
common banking account.” It is well, of course, that the 
pendulum, of the law is swinging from the old barbaric pole, 
founded on the heathen idea that in marriage man was the 
lord and woman the slave, but the Auckland Women’s Council 
seems anxious to push the pendulum to an opposite pole 
almost equally unreasonable. They want to resolve marriage 
into a strictly business partnership—a form of partnership, 
indeed, which scarcely any business would survive. 

Mr. Fitchett’s criticism is just, but it by no means 
stands alone, nor is it the most fatal objection to this 
madcap scheme. If men and women stood upon a 
footing of economic equality, the scheme, although 
unworkable, might nevertheless be thinkable; but in 
the present state of society, in which, in nine cases out 
of ten, the man earns or owns the income, such a 
proposal, if it is passed into law, would heavily handicap 
marriage. There are quite sufficient obstacles in the 
way of matrimony at present without artificially increas- 
ing their number. 

WESLEYANS AND \VOMEN. 

The Sunday at Home reports that women have met 
with another reverse in the United States :— 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States has 
for some time had important constitutional questions under 
consideration corresponding to those which have occupied the 
Wesleyan body at home—one relating to the equal representa- 
tion of laymen in the General Conference, and another td the 
eligibility of women for seats there. It had been agreed to 
refer the latter point to local discussion; but, according to the 
New York Independent, the vote of the conferences, begun last 
fall and now about completed, means a great disappointment 
to the women. Compared with the vote of the conferences in 
1895-96, it appears that there has been no falling off on tie 
affirmative vote for their admission, but a large gain in the 
negative vote. The coloured conferences have this time gone 
heavily for the amendment, which affirms their eligibility; in 
the previous vote some of them gave a considerable vote 
against it. The German conferences hold firmly to their 
former overwhelming opposition. The Western and New 
England Conferences are generally in favour of the women ; 
but some of the older conferences in the Middle States, 
including the New York, the New York East, the Newark, 
the New Jersey, the Baltimore, are determined opponents of 
women in the General Conference. The cause of the increased 
negative vote is not easy to find. There has been very little 
discussion of the subject in the Church press. 


Cases for Binding any Volume of the Revigw OF 
Reviews may be obtained on application. Price ls. 3d., 
by post Is. 6d. 
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PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY [AN MACLAREN AND OTHERS, 


Tue best article that has yet appeared on Professor 
Drummond is that which Ian Maclaren contributes to 
the North American Review for May. Itis no biography, 
only a tribute from friend to friend. Ian Maclaren 
says :— i 

It is understood that Drummond’s life is to be written at 
large by a friend, in whose capable and wise hands it will 
receive full justice, but in the meantime it may not be un- 
becoming that one should pay his tribute who has his own 
qualifications for this work of love. 

THE PERSONALITY OF A PRINCE. 


His own acquaintance with Drummond dates from the 
time when they were boys together, when Drummond 
appears to have been very much the same in the cricket- 
field as he was in the lecture-room. His personal 
appearance was also commanding and his influence 
magnetic :— 

Upon a platform of evangelists, or sitting among divinity 
students in a dingy classroom, or cabined in the wooden 
respectability of an ecclesiastical court, or standing in a crowd 
of passengers at a railway station, he suggestéd golden 
embroidery upon hodden gray. It was as if the prince of one’s 
imagination had dropped in among common folk. He reduced 
us all to the peasantry. Drummond was a handsome man, 
such as you could not match in ten days’ journey, with 
delicately cut features, rich auburn hair, and a certain 
carriage of nobility, but the distinctive and commanding 
feature of his face was his eye. He was the Evangelist to 
thoughtful men—over women he had far less power—and his 
strength lay in his personality. Without anecdotes or jokes, 
or sensationalism or doctrine, without eloquence or passion, he 
moved young men at his will because his message was life, and 
he was its illustration. His words fell one by one with an 
indescribable awe and solemnity, in the style of the Gospels, 
and reached the secret place of the soul. 

HIS SEXLESSNESS. 

Upon one side of Drummond’s character Ian Maclaren 
Says :-— 

Towards women, who are the test and revelation of men, he 
was ever chivalrous, but he left the impression on your mind 
that neither they nor their company—there may have been 
exceptions—attracted or satisfied him. He was too courteous 
a gentleman to give any sign, but one guessed that a woman’s 
departure from the room meant to him no loss and was rather 
a relief. One was certain that he was loved: one was quite 
certain that he would never marry, so sexless was he towards 
women. 

I should certainly have thought that there were “ excep- 
tions”; Lady Aberdeen being one of the chief, but Ict that 
pass. Drummond leda strangely unique life, as different 
as possible from that of the ordinary probationer. There 
was in him a fine fund of humour, and he delighted in 
saying and doing amusing things, of which the neatest 
specimen is that quoted by Ian Maclaren, in a sentence 
written in a letter from tropical Africa, in which Drum- 
mond mentioned incidentally that his only raiment for 
the moment consisted of a helmet and three mosquitoes! 

WHAT HE DID FOR EDINBURGH STUDENTS. 

Whatever the cause was, there is no doubt that 
Drummond had a marvellous influence over young men, 
and sedulously eschewed young women :— 

Were one asked to select Drummond’s finest achievement, he 
might safely mention the cleansing of student life at Edin- 
burgh University. When he was an art student, life in all 
the faculties, but especially the medical, was reckless, coarse, 
boisterous, and no one was doing anything to raise its tone. 
The only visible sign of religion in my remembrance was a 
prayer meeting attended by a dozen men—one of whom was a 





canting rascal—and countenance from a professor would have 
given a shock to the University. ‘Twenty years afterwards six 
hundred men, largely medicals, met every Sunday evening for 
worship and conference under Drummond’s presidency, and 
every evening the meeting was addressed by tutors and fellows 
and other dignitaries. There was a new breath in academic 
life—men were now reverent, earnest, clean living and clean 
thinking, and the reformer who wrought this change was 
Drummond. This land, and for that matter the United States, 
has hardly a town where men are not doing good work for God 
and man to-day who have owed their lives to the Evangel and 
influence of Henry Drummond. 
HIS VIEW OF RELIGION. 

As Ian Maclaren was himself recently accused of heresy, 
it is natural that he should speak very sympathetically 
of Drummond’s deviations from the strait and narrow 
path of Presbyterian orthodoxy :— 

Christianity to Drummond was not so much a way of escape 
from the grip of sin, with its burden of guilt and loathsome 
contact, as a way of ethical and spiritual attainment. The 
question he was ever poswering in his writing and speaking 
was not how can a man save his soul, but how can a man save 
his life. His idea of salvation was rising to the stature of 
Christ. 

A MAN TOO PERFECT. 

The only defect that Drummond seemed to have had 
in his friend’s eyes was that he was a man without sin! 

This was the defect of his qualities, for of him, more than of 
any man known to me, it could be affirmed he did not know 
sin. As Fra Angelico could paint the holy angels because he 
had seen them, but made poor work of the devils because to 
him they were strange creatures, so this man could make 
holiness so lovely that all men wished to be Christians; but 
his hand lost its cunning at the mention of sin, for he had 
never played the fool. From his youth up he had kept the 
commandments, and was such a man as the Master would 
have loved. One takes for granted that each man has his 
besetting sin, and we could name that of our friends, but 
Drummond was an exception to this rule. After a lifetime’s 
intimacy I do not remember my friend’s failing. Without 
pride, without envy, without selfishness, without vanity, moved 
only by goodwill and spiritual ambitions, responsive ever to 
the touch of God and every noble impulse, faithful, fearless, 
magnanimous, Henry Drummond was the most perfect 
Christian I have known or expect to see this side the grave. 

Some REMINISCENCES OF STUDENTS. 

A student, writing reminiscences of Professor Drum- 
mond in the Young Man, refers with grateful appreciation 
to the days when he used to take his class down to the 
seaside in the island of Arran :— 

It was his generous habit to take his class down every year 
to Brodick, and there at his own expense keep them for threc 
days. Never were days more pleasant! At the end of the 
winter session we were longing for the country, and with the 
Arran hills for that country, and Drummond for our guide, we 
had a combination almost as near Paradise as this earth can 
supply. 

In the Woman at Home another student, writing on 
him, says :— 

If any man possessed charm, that something which you 
cannot define, but which takes hold of you in spite of yourself, 
it was Drummond. It was almost uncanny, but to some it 
was at first disability. His. influence with young men, 
especially with students, was. unique. ‘There has been 
nothing like it in our time. He just swept men eff their fect 
in a passionate attachment to himself. And yet there was 
always a class whom he never touched—men who hardened 
themselves against him through a vague distrust. Some of 
the hard-working Scotch students, to whom life was a strugele, 
who had to fight every inch of their way in knowledge and 
in faith, were inclined to look upon Drummond with a little 
scorn. Life seemed to come so easy to him; reljgion itself 
seemed instinct rather than conquest. 
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THE KAISER. 
Wityem II. at Home anp AT Work. 


A vEry welcome contrast to the paper by “ Germani- 
cus” in the Contemporary Ieview is Mr. Paul Lindenberg’s 
article on “The Emperor William II.” in the Forum for 
May. Mr. Lindenberg writes as one who believes in the 
German Emperor, and who moreover knows what he is 
talking about. His account of the way in which Wil- 
Jiam II. passes his time certainly confirms the general 
impression of his journalistic instinets. Mr. Lindenberg 
portrays him as the typical man of his time, who is up 
to date in everything, who is always on the go, who is 
simply possessed by a devouring activity. 

HIS PIETY. 

At the same time, although he is bv no means a bigot, 
he is intensely dominatel by religious conceptions of 
life :-— 

The sincere piety of the Emperor shows the spiritual side 
of his nature: it is closely bound up with the belief in his 
destiny, and forms a contrast with his, in other respects, 
practical views of life. What the Orientals call “fate” is to 
him a dispensation of Providence, and a sign of the pleasure 
of God. This unshakable confidence in the authority reposed 
in him by a Higher Power gives the Emperor his astonishing 
elasticity: it enables him to easily overcome disappointments, 
and fills him with ever-fresl exultatiun in the execution of a 
difficult task. 

HIS SYMPATHY FOR THE TOILER. 

Mr. Lindenberg gives the Emperor credit for the 
humanitarian legislation of the reign. It was on this 
point as much as anything that he quarrelled with 
Bismarck, who wanted to rest and be thankful, while the 
young Emperor wanted to go ahead. After Bismarek 
went— 

The Sunday day of rest was introduced; the Government 
workshops became models as regards provision for the work- 
men; the hours of labour for women and children were 
reduced; in connection with several of the royal mines and 
railways committees of workmen were formed; and on May 7th, 
1891, the sweeping laws for the protection of artisans were 
adopted by the Diet. 

HIS ENERGY AS A SOLDIER. 

As a soldier nothing can exceed the energy and deter- 
mination with which he fulfils his duties :— 

What he gets through during the mancuvres excites the 
admiration of everybody. You should see him on his charger, 
galloping over the scene of operations at a pace which his 
suite can hardly maintain, following the movements of the 
troops with a keen eve, and often, by a brief word of com- 
mand, altering their direction. He eoncerns himself at such 
times about the smallest detail; keeps his eye on every com- 
pany which is within sight; and often goes himself to see 
whether his orders have been carried out to the minutest par- 
ticulars. Frequently he changes the position of the outposts 
at the last moment, and at times visits them quite unexpectedly 
by night to see that they are inorder. While the manceuyres 
are going on he never knows what physical weariness is; 
often leaving his quarters at three or four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and not returning to them till six or seven in the evening. 
The intervening time is passed mainly on horseback. A good 
and sure rider, he turus up with his staff, as a rule, quite 
unexpectedly, in different places; takes over the command; 
and is always concerned in the first place for the men, their 
personal comfort being plainly his especial care. His criti- 
cisms are calm and to the point. 

THE EMPRESS AND HER CHILDREN. 

Mr. Lindenberg is delighted with the Empress, to whom 
he says the Emperor is devoted. She always goes the 
round of her children’s bedrooms before they go to sleep, 
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and plays with each one, and on one occasion, when she 
had been detained very late, she found to her surprise 
that the three youngsters, fearing that they should go to 
sleep before mamma came home, had tied their toes 
together by a string, so that whichever one dozed off 
would be sure to be waked up by his brothers. 


When one day they came to a passage about all men being 
sinners, Prince Eitel Friedrich looked down at first thought- 
fully, and then cried resolutely, “ No, no, that is not true, for 


our mamma is not a sinner!” 


HOW HE BEGINS THE DAY. 


The day begins early for the imperial pair. The Emperor 
rises before seven o’clock, takes a cold bath, at once puts on 
uniform, and breakfasts with his consort. Even when he has 
to get up much earlier, either for a review or to go shooting, 
he always lias her company. Directly after breakfast, or 
sometimes during tle meal, the children come in to say good- 
morning, which does not take long, especially with the elder 
ones, a8 their studies begin soon. Then the Emperor goes to 
his study, arranges the distribution of the day with his adju- 
tants, receives the report of the court marshal, and takes a 
ride about nine—generally accompanied by his wife—in the 
direction of the Zoological Gardens. This is followed by a 
long walk ; for the imperial Castle at Berlin has no grounds 
whatever about it. When he gets back to the Castle there is 
writing to be done, there are reports and receptions to attend 
to, which may occupy the forenoon and are continued in the 
afternoon. 

About two o’clock, when no pressing engagements arise to 
prevent it, the imperial pair lunch in the dining-hall; the 
young princes being frequently present at this meal, and 
occasionally a guest specially invited by the Emperor. The 
two fliigel-adjutanten or equerries and the ladies-in-waiting are 
in attendance. 

DINNER AND AFTERWARDS 


Like Frederick the Great, William II. likes good company 
at table; so there are always several guests at the six o’clock 
dinner,—as at the supper that follows at nine,—who are 
welcomed by him with a hearty shake of the hand. The 
meal generally consists of but few courses; but, however 
small the company, the table is always laid with costly plate 
and the choicest flowers. Of the latter the Emperor is particu- 
larly fond. It is at these small gatherings, after which cigars 
and Munich beer are handed round, that he shows himself 
most unconstrained. 

These little evening parties often last till eleven or twelve 
o'clock. If the Emperor is in a particularly good humour, he 
conducts his guests, as soon as the meal is over, to an old 
vaulted chamber in the basement for confidential chat. The 
Emperor, it may be remarked, partakes freely of the food on 
the table—especially certain favourite dishes—but is very 


on his guests, and is ai attentive and kind host. 
THE KAISER AND HIS WIFE. 


In spite of the excessive quantity of daily work which he 
has to do, the Emperor finds time in which to devote himself 
to his family. He often pays a visit to his wife in the brief 
interval between two reports or receptions to talk over things 
with her; for however absolute he may be in other ways, he 
likes to hear and take into consideration the opinion of his 
consort on all but political and military questions. They are 
happy hours and full of refreshment which the imperial pair 
pass together between dinner and supper; for then the 
children are with them, and loud sounds of jubilation often 
issue from their apartinents. 

The bearing of the Empress is always full of gentleness and 
simplicity. On one evening in every week she calls her ladies- 
in-waiting about her, and under her guidance and with her 
help they do work for poor families; while the extensive 
support given by the Court to those in need is the outcome of 
personal inquiries of the Empress. 
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THE ROUTINE OF THE DAY. 

The day generally begins with the examination of the 
correspondence received; the letters usually amounting to 
several hundreds. Many of these are petitions and are at 
onee laid aside to be further dealt with by the civil staff. 
Where he recognises the writing or the arms on a, letter, the 
Emperor himself opens it, and.either passes it on with a brief 
remark in writing to his private secretaries, or, more rarely, 
reserves it to be answered by himself. The series of reports 
is generally opened by that of the court marshal, who makes 
his in the Emperr’s study. It generally takes up a good 
deal of time; for it deals with the conduct of the Emperor’s 
household, the granting of audiences, the taking over of 
Protectorates, the giving permission for charitable lotteries, 
and the arrangement of journeys and visits. 

But other matters are submitted to him by the marshal; 
for the Emperor likes to decide personally everthing that 
concerns him and his court. Consequently plans for intended 
alterations in the palaces, for laying out new gardens, 
sketches and models prepared by artists for presents and 
prizes to be given by the Emperor, are laid before him. 
In addition, his attention is drawn to jubilees, special festivi- 
ties, and occasions when he will have to return thanks ; while 
the more pressing petitions are place: before him. After his 
short forenoon drive, and after lunch, the reports and receptions 
are resumed, the various ministers and heads of departments 
attend, audiences are given, various great personages are 
received, and officers and others make their reports. In the 
intervals between these duties the Emperor looks through 
important papers—and he thinks a good miny things im- 
portant. 

The electric lamps on the Emperor’s writing-table burn late 
into the night. Not only that; but by his bedside are placed 
paper and pencil for him to make notes with. 

WHAT HE READS. 

It is manifest that with so. much business to transact, thera 
can be but little time left for reading. The Emperor, however, 
manages to keep himself well posted in the most important 
military works that appear at home and abroad. He also has 
brought to him every day a portfolio full of cuttings from the 
principal political organs of Berlin and the great provincial 
towns. 

As regards belles-lettres, he prefers historical novels; though 
he does not neglect the more important works published in 
foreign countries. He also keeps a careful watch on the 
progress of art, both at home and abroad. As soon as the 
news began to spread of Professor Réntgen’s discovery of the 
X-rays, he sent a telegraphic invitation to the Professor, and 
listened for hours to his demonstrations with the closest 
attention. 

Of one thing we may be quite sure: viz., that, should a time 
of danger ever arise for the German Empire during his reign, 
that empire will have at its head 4 man in the best sense of 
the word,—a man who knows what he wants; resolute and 
German to the core; fit to cope with troublous times, and to 
steer the ship of state with a sure hand.. And the German 
nation will obey him with full confidence and trust. 


THE GERMANS AND THEIR KAISER. 

THe Contemporary Review for June publishes an 
article under the nom de plume of “ Germanicus,’ which 
I shrewdly suspect is used with intent to conceal the real 
authorship, which would be more closely indicated had 
the nom de plume been “ Hibernicus,” or closer still 
“ Hibernica.” It is not first-hand work, but very good 
gossipy re-hash of current talk in the Fatherland. There 
are the usual gibes against the man, who after all, being 
born with a head and instincts of a journalist, cannot 
suppress his nature on the Imperial throne, Two 
sarcastic sayings are, however, worth noting :— 

Not without good reason do his witty Berlin subjects say 
with bated breath, that their Emperor is suffering from 
defilirium tremens. Omniscience he claims as one of the 


attributes of his kingly majesty; popu'ar wit expresses this in 
the words, “God knows everything, but the Emperor William 
knows everything better.” 

The following passages are sufficient to enable the 
reader to form a good general conception of the drift and 
gist of this attack on Wilhelm II. :— 

What he, the E.nperor, dees not know is not worth knowing, 
and when one of his sisters, the present Dactliess of Sparta, 
ventured to express the opinion that English men-of-war 
looked finer than the German ironclads, his Omnisciene», in 
quite a loud voice, and before soine ladies of the Court, called 
her a stupid goose for her pains. 

Things must have come to a pretty pass in Germany when 
the Cologne Gazette, one of the most lvyal aud patriotic of 
German newspapers, writes that the Emperor is surrounded 
exclusively by men who belong to the Junker class, and that 
the statesmen on whom falls the responsibility are not in 
personal touch with his Majesty, an‘, like the Ministers of tie 
Sultan, have to combat the permanent influence of his 
entourage. There is the rub. ‘The administration of justice, 
formerly the brightest spot in Prussian public life, is 
tarnished as soon as the slightest question arises between 
the feudal nobility and the members of the citizen-class. 
Equality of the Prussian before the law no longer exists. 
A feudal baron, though a convict and sentenced to penal 
servitude for the most degrading crime, is addresseil 
by the President of a court of justice, before whon 
the prisoner has to appear as a witness, in the most 
obsequious manner as Herr Baron. An editor of a newspaper, 
on the contrary, who is sent to prisun for some imaginary 
insult offered to a railway guard or other Civil Service 
employé, is treated befure the court of justice with tlic 
grossest rudeness. The magistrates who behave in tiis 
manner are wise men. Far more dangerous than his mere 
vanity are his belief that he is almighty, his inability to brook 
contradiction, his contempt for the parliamentary institutions 
of his own country as well as of other lands. 

A violent conflict between this antocratic, headstrong 
monarch and the people seems unavoidable. The Sécial 
Democratic party is gradually approaching the point when it 
will be eager to measure swords with the * divine right ” king, 
and to fight for the people’s rights against the monarch by the 
grace of God. The army, as a machine for the purpose of 
mowing down “ rebellions subjects” is expected to do its duty, 
should the occasion arrive and the order be given to shoot. 
But suppose the soldiers, the sons anl brothers of Social 
Demverats, should hesitate to obey ? 

___ A Municipal Gymnasium. 

Tue cities of the United States are usually far behind 
those of the older world in the provision that is made by 
the local authorities for the comfort, recreation and 
health of the citizens, but this renders it all the more 
interesting to note a further departure in the way of the 
extension of Municipal institutions which reaches us from 
the other side. A writer in the Annals of the American 
Acwlemy for May says :-- 

Pag ac-c i Poa pig has recently been assumed by 
‘4e municipality. A pu lic-spirited lady lately gave to the 
iu Eh ka peg oak he ee 
there was some doubt as to ae i y? ‘ wt = ed 
institution of the kind, as ‘al angle lc td 
, a special act authorizing the same was 
procured from the General Court. ‘The city has outdoor 
pure and simple, sooms to be ansther matter, Thee 
te pak pl Aye ss another matter. The institution 
o ( > charge of the Park Commission, and 
an excellent set of rules has been adopted for its use. It is 
free to the public, but regular classes have the precedence and 
certain hours are reserved for women and girls. There are 
oe vee — —e facilities. In short, it is a sort of 
isoorpstation of thet ous of .and may lead eventually to the 
corporatio Sort of institution into the city’s already 
extensive list of municipal functions, 
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THE CHINESE WOMAN. 
A Frencu Stupy or Our YELLOow, SisTERs. 

M. Courant contributes an interesting paper to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes dealing with Chinese womanhood. 
The writer begins by recalling the fact, too often forgotten 
in Europe, that China is a vast continent containing many 
races only bound together by a curious old-world civili- 
sation, the main principles of which differ but little. 

HER BIRTH A MISFORTUNE. 

Thus, all over China woman per se is considered of small 
account. The birth of a daughter is regarded as a 
punishment sent from heaven for some fault or crime 
committed in another life. . The Chinaman whose first 
child is a girl considers himself a very unfortunate man. 
Still, the little daughter is in this case, at least, treated 
with considerable ceremony, and a month after the birth 
mother and child hold a kind of reception of friends and 
relations, who bring the infant presents. But an air of 
subdued melancholy pervades the proceedings, and 
whereas in the case of a boy the young mother is led 
solemnly to the “Hall of the Ancestors,” there to burn 
incense and exorcise evil spirits, nothing of the kind is 
done in the case of a girl child. 

Some of the names given to Chinese girl babies are very 
pretty and poetic. If the child fixes its eyes on some 
agreeable object the name is considered found—* Lovely 
Cloud,” “Scented Leaf,” and so on. These names are 
dropped when the little girl reaches her seventli year, 
and a more pretentious literary appellation is chosen 
instead, though the immediate relations continue to call 
her by her first name. 

CHILDHOOD. 


Chinese women always nurse their own children. The 
idea of giving them cows’ milk or goats’ milk :would be 
exceedingly repugnant to them. Notwithstanding the 
contempt in which girl children are held, they are care- 
fully looked after in a superior Chinese household, being 
prettily dressed in yellow, red, or green, these being con- 
sidered the three fortunate colours. Their heads are 
entirely shaven with the exception of three tufts of hair, 
which are always plaited and tied up with a red silk thread. 
Their favourite game is battledore-and-shuttlecock, played 
with the feet. On the whole, Chinese parents are very 
indulgent and kind to their children, especially until the 
latter attain the age of reason. 

THE BANDAGING OF THE FEET. 

The Chinese girl first feels the disabilities of sex at the 
age of seven, for she is then separated from her brothers, 
and battledore-and-shuttlecock becomes a pleasure of the 
past, owing to the fact. that she is then expected to s:b- 
mit her poor little feet to the bandaging process which is 
in time to turh them into the “ golden lilies” considered 
so desirable in every class in China. Indeed, even in 
the orphan schools established by both Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries, the Chinese girl children implore 
their kind friends to bandage their feet, for they are well 
aware that otherwise they will not be able to marry 
among their own people. What may be styled the little- 
foot custom, widespread though it be, does not obtain all 
over China. The Manchus,.who are the sovereign race 
of China, have never bandaged the feet of their women ; 
but although it is not unusual to see a Manchu marry 
a Chinese woman, it is extremely rare to see John 
Chinaman marry a Manchu lady. 


EDUCATION. 


Chinese girls are very highly educated. They are 
taught by governesses and women pro‘essors, who go 


from house to house, and every effort is made to turn 
them also into good housewives and well-bred women of 
the world, for probably no country has retained so many 
ceremonious usages as has China. In China there are no 
such things as girls’ schools or colleges. The education 
of a young Chinese lady is entirely conducted at home, 
and. the curriculum comprises reading and writing, 
literature, poetry, music, drawing and embroidery. No 
attempt is made at religious education, but each child 
naturally accompanies his or her parents to the temples 
and takes part in the domestic sacrifices. 


MARRIAGE. 


A Chinese proverb declares that marriage is the most 
important thing in life, and as soon as a Chinese girl has 
attained her twelfth year her parents begin to look out 
for a suitable parti, and once he is found a solemn 
betrothal takes place, which cannot be annulled without 
grave consequences to one or other of the two parties. 
The engagement often takes place some months before 
the marriage itself, and not infrequently children are 
informally affianced almost in their cradles. Soimportant 
is the marriage question considered that post mortem 


‘unions are very frequent, and a man who has had the 


misfortune to lose his son before the latter was married 
looks out for a girl of about the same age who died at 
about the same time, and one of the bodies is dug up 
and transported to where the other has been put, and 
thus, according to their friends, they have not been born 
in vain. Their families become duly related, a useful 
fact of which they both take advantage whenever they 
are able to do so. 


THE GERM OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


Occasionally, but very rarely, a girl refuses to 
be married to the man chosen for her, and some 
years ago it was said that there existed in Southern 
China an association called the Society of the Golden 
Iris, entirely composed of young girls who had sworn 
that they would commit suicide rather than marry 
against their wish.. Astrology plays a certain part in 
marriage arrangements, and the astrologer also fixes the 
day and the hour which is considered propitious for the 
ceremony. John Chinaman never sees his betrothed 
until she is actually his wife; indeed, until she is at 
home. She is handed over to him closely veiled, and his 
first real sight of her is during the reception which 
follows the simple ceremony. 

MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 


Once married the Chinese woman becomes a portion of 
her husband’s family. She must no longer pray to her 
own ancestors, but to his; when her parents die she only 
goes into slight mourning, and she becomes in very truth 
the daughter of her husband’s father and mother. If a 


‘man divorces his wife he is obliged’ to give back every- 


thing he received with her, and accordingly divorces are, 
on the whole, rare. 


A POETICAL SYNONYM FOR INFANTICIDE. 


Millions of Chinese girl children have been “ married 
to the river spirits,” but now that there are so many 
foreign religious agencies at work, the average father 
prefers to simply leave his child in some convenient 
spot where it can be found by some kind-hearted 
nun or missionary. Even in those families where the 
girl children are not destroyed or lost at birth they are 
early disposed of, either as. servants to wealthy families 
or as wives to those lower middle-class parents who wish 


to find a cheap helpmeet for their’ son. -- 














THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


—_—_—_— 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Tur Nineteenth Century for June contains several very 
ood articles, and. hardly one that is not readable and 
interesting. I notice elsewhere those relating to the 
Record Reign and the New Irish Policy. Mr. William 
Huggins’s paper entitled “The New Astronomy, a Personal 
Retrospect,” is a very valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the application of the spectroscope to the 
study of the stars, but it is much too elaborate for me 
to attempt to summarise it here. A somewhat painful 
interest attaches to the article on the “Island of 
Socotra.” It was the last MS. which was written by 
Mr. Theodore Bent before his unexpected premature 

death. 

THE LIMW'S OF FRENCH ARMAMENTS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Adye puts together some very 
remarkable figures for the purpose of proving the fact 
that the French have practically come to the limit of 
their tether, and that they must now definitely give up 
all hope of facing Germany on equal numerical terms. 
Their war strength at the present moment is 4,300,000. 
They have only a reserve of 400,000 fightable men left in 
the country, while Germany, which counts her war 
strength to the same amount, has a balance of 2,900,000 

untrained men as against the 400 000 French. 


While France. has only added 175,000 to her population in 
five years, Germany has increased hers by nearly three 
millions, and whereas the number of young men yearly attain- 
ing the age of enrolment in France is but 340,000, in Germany 
it amounts to about 470,000. 

In the last seven years the German births have doubled the 
French births, and in another thirteen or fourteen years, we 
are told by M. Bertillon, the head of the Municipal Statistical 
Department in Paris, there will therefore be two German 
eonscripts for every French one. 

The only hope of France, therefore, is to meet the 
Germans in quality, seeing that it has no longer any 
chance of fighting with them in quantity. This, Lieut.- 
Colonel Adye thinks, is possible, for he says :— 

I venture to predict that the army which, while not greatly 
numerically inferior, has devoted its attention to quality rather 
than to quantity, to providing trained and experienced soldiers 
rather than hordes of men’ who are as much armed civilians as 
soldiers, will be at a decided advantage in the next great 
struggle. 


A CURIOUS KEY TO THE FRENCH CHARACTER. 


Mr. k. E. Prothero, in a light and charming paper on 
* A Day in Provincial France,” declares that the key to 
the French character and French literature must be 
sought with the patience with which the French pass 
their time fishing for gudgeon. Here, he says, is the 
true— 
school of national character. It is here that the good people of 
the provinces acquire habits of frugality and patience, and are 
trained to be content with little and to make the most of 
everything. Small and unworthy of notice though the single 

udgeon may be, the friture is incomparable. The lesson has 

en learned in many ways, and the influence of the national 
pastime is not only culinary, but literary, social and moral. 
From it the man of letters has learnt the art of raising a 
dainty palace out of airy nothings and of building on slender facts 
his unrivalled generalisations. In society it has taught the 
Frenchman the value of small talk, and the unwisdom of only 
opening his mouth when he thinks that he has hooked a salmon. 
Morally it has revealed to him the secret that happiness con- 
sists, not in an isolated day of expensive enjoyment purchased 


by a vast outlay of time and trouble, but in the succession of 


small pleasures which lie at. his feet. 
FOREIGN ANNEXATION AND BRITISH TRADE, 

Mr. Henry Birchenough, Vice-President of the:Maccles- 
field Chamber.of Commerce, has a very sensible an 
interesting article in which he attempts to prove, and, | 
think, does prove, that while the hostile tariffs of foreign 
Powers do limit the extension of the British trade in 
the Colonies which they established, there is compensa- 
tion in the fact that the establishment of an orderly 
government does more to promote our trade than a hostil: 
tariff does to check it. Mr. Birchenough says :— 

To the somewhat nervous patriot every foreign annexation 
seems another possible market snatched from British trade 
I believe these fears to be exaggerated. I beli¢ve that 2 
careful examination of our trade with foreign colonies will b 
found both consoling and reassuring. 

Most of his article is taken up with statistics, intended 
to console and reassure. Some of his figures are very 
remarkable. As, for instance, the very great increase in 
British trade with Tunis that has taken place in’ th, 
last five years of French occupation.’ Mr. Birchenough 
says :— eit) 

One of the main causes of the increase which has lately 
taken place is the gradual and progressive settlement of the 
country under the orderly government of France, and that 
where social order is secured British trade, and indeed all 
trade, will flourish and increase. toe Naas 

His conclusion is as follows :— : 

It is far better for British trade that a country should be 
settled under an orderly government, even though that 
government imposes a hostile tariff, than that it should be a 
free and open market with anarchy and social disorder 
reigning within. f 

That is to say, we export annually direct to the colonies of 
foreign Powers, in spite of hostile tariffs, about £8,000,000 
worth of goods of one kind or another. ‘This is more than the 
total value of our annual exports to the kingdom of Italy, or 
to Spain and Portugal, or to Turkey. It represents four-fifths 
of the value of our exports to Russia. It greatly exceeds 
what we send to China, and does not fall far short of our 
exports to China and Japan together. It is just as much as 
we send to our own Dominion of Canada, 

WOMEN’S PLACE IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Mrs. J. R. Green, writing under this head, has a some- 
what mystical, puzzling, and elusive meditation upon 
women in literature; but what she is exactly driving at 
I would not like to say, so I quote the following passage, 
and then give it up:— 

In modern thought and literature, in fact, the personal note 
dominates all others. Stoicism with its masculine fortitudes 
has been routed, and the enormous value supposed to attach to 
each separate being, the importance of life and death, have 
been given a prominence such as was never before known. 
And strangely enough this has been mainly done by woman. 
who is herself perhaps Nature’s chief witness to the truth that 
humanity is not the centre of the universe. For good or eyil 
the influence so plainly marked will grow in strength, and 
there are many signs that the feminine as opposed to the 
masculine forces in the modern world are becoming more and 
more decisive in human affairs. The consequences are not 
easy to forecast. Where the soul is strong enough to bear the 
vision of ultimate righteousness and truth, we see women 
lifted into regions of the noblest freedom. They shake from 
them their servitude to fear and to convention like a worn-out 
garment. Rising again into the sphere of the great Equity 
from whose dominion they have come, they discover their 
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secrets hidden from the lower world, and, helpless as they are 
to give any sanction to their sentence, they stiil express, at 
their best, the deepest and truest verdict on human character 
that the earth knows—a verdict which is the very forecast of 
Judgment to come. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


NEARLY one half of the Contemporary Review for June 
is taken up with Mrs. Crawford’s contributions. but 
besides this, there are two or three articles of exceptional 
interest. 

HOW TO UTILISE CYPRUS. 

A charming article by Mr. Patrick Geddes, who has 
just returned from Cyprus, is called “ Cyprus, Actual and 
Possible ; a Study in the Eastern Question.” He thinks 
a great deal might be made out of Cyprus, especially by 
irrigation, not on a great scale, but by a judicious 
utilisation of existing sources of supply. He also thinks 
that Lord Beaconstield’s ill-gotten gain might be turned 
to good account to the Empire :— 

Cyprus is not only a potential centre and school of hydro- 
geology and irrigation, but of agriculture also, of acclimatisation 
as well. With finer climate and better soil than the Riviera, 
much might surely be done, alike again for the island itself 
in the first place, for the East also, for the Empire as a whole. 
Here in Cyprus is one such experimental field, alike for 
colonial development and colonial education. Here are 
contacts with well-nigh all the problems of nature and man, 
present and future, home and colonial, European and world- 
wide, which the world can at present show; and here, too, is 
that very atmosphere of ancient culture from which both our 
classical and religious traditions are derived. Is it, then, 
Utopian, or rather Eutopian, to found here our needed colonial 
college ? 

As to Crete, Mr. Geddes comes to the natural conclusion 
of practical Scotchmen, namely, that the great thing the 
Cretan peasant wants is a better living, and a develop- 
ment of material resources of his land. He says :— 

Send them a young mining geologist to ride from village to 
village who can employ and thus teach its men to clear their 
own well, to open out their springs; send them an agriculturist 
with a consignment of fresh seed (they have very possibly had 
none since the Venetians left) and a box of grafting knives; 
send them next year a silk expert and so on. Every one of 
these is available, even among the Armenian refugees at hand. 
And we shall soon see what wonders a little increase of well- 
being, nay a little hope of it, will work, even in that unhappy 
isle of exasperation and feud. 

DR. FAIRBAIRN'S ESTIMATE OF JOWETT. 

Professor Fairbairn writes with a flowing pen concern- 
ing Oxford and Egypt. Here is the summing up by the 
Principal of Mansfield of the character and work of the 
Master of Balliol :— 

He was an educator rather than a scholar, a man of letters 
rather than a man of learning. He is distinguished at once by 
the comparative feebleness of his scientific intcrest and the 
intensity of his interest in persons. He was an enthusiast for 
the creation of the best men for the service of the Church and 
State; and he believed that there was no place for their 
creation equal to a well-equipped, well-governed, and well- 
disciplined college, where the most cultured minds of the 
present introduced the learners to the classical literatures of 
the past. And he lived to make the college he ruled what he 
conceived a college ought to be. It was a noble ambition 
nobly carried out. And the attitude of his own mind qualified 
him for the work he elected to do. He educated by suggestion 
and criticism rather than system and construction, stimulated 
by questioning rather than informed by instruction. But, 
whatever may be thought of his educational method or his 
literary work, one thing is certain—he will be remembered 
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above all his contemporaries as the man who lived for his 
college, and made it a supreme force in the academic life of 
the nineteenth century. 

A GOOD WORD FOR CANNIBALS. 

Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, in an article entitled 
*‘Katen with Honour,” describes the discoveries made by 
him in his Egyptian excavations, which go to prove that 
the ancient Egyptians were in the habit of eating their 
dead, and he prefaces this report by a very intere-ting 
observation, from which it would appear that cannibalism 
henceforth in most cases is to be counted for the cannibals 
as virtue. Mr. Petrie says :— 

When we classify the motives of cannibalism that are 
recorded, we find that in more than half the races mental 
motives prevail, and in rather less than half the physical 
motives of hunger or pleasure. We may roughly classify the 
motives thus :— 

Per cent. 


Honour, kindness, future good, love. « se 
To obtain strength or magic results. 7h 
As a ceremony, or to acquire position . - 
Asapunishment . , ? : 2 ae 
—5t 
From hunger or need of food. d . 18 
From preference as food. ° : - 2 
—46 


The higher motives of honour and kindness prevail mostly in 
Asia, Australia, and South America, but seem to be unknown 
in Polynesia, North America, and Africa, The Thibetans 
considered it a glorious burial for their honoured elders to be 
eaten; some Australians also eat the dead with the greatest 
and most solemn honour. There is a widely spread sense of 
protecting the beloved dead from the chilling loneliness and 
corruption of the grave by thus dividing the body among the 
survivors. We are so apt to think that delicacy of feeling 
must be unknown among those who differ much from ourselves, 
that we always underrate the motives of lower races. Often 
we may find a far higher and deeper sympathy shown by them 
than in anything to which we are accustumed. And in ancient 
times “the Massagetae and Derbices thought it a most 
miserable end to die of sickness, and killed their parents, 
relatives, and friends who had grown old, and ate them, pre- 
ferring to do this themselves rather than leaye it to worms,” 
as Jerome tells us. 
DARWINISM AND DESIGN. 

Professor F. C. S. Schiller writes at some length on 
this subject. His standpoint is stated by himself In the 
following passage :— 

In itself evolution is not necessarily bound to be mechanical ; 
it is perfectly possible to regard it as the gradual working of a 
divine purpose. And once we adopt the evolutionist stand- 
point, it is clear that the Argument from Design is materially 
and pereeptibly strengthened. (1.) Positively, because evolu- 
tionism lets us as it were behind the scenes and shows us‘how 
means are adapted to ends in the gradual process of evolution. 
This renders easier and more comprehensible the belief under- 
lying all teleology ina power that intelligently adapts means to 
ends. (2.) Negatively, evolutionism greatly weakens the objee- 
tion to the teleological argument based on the imperfection of 
existing adaptations. We are no longer compelled to proclaim 
everything already perfect ; it suffices that we can find nourish- 
ment for the faith that everything is being made perfect. If, 
then, evolutionism strengthens the Argument from Design, the 
latter indirectly owes a debt of gratitude to the theories which 
have led to the general adoption of the evolutionist stand- 
point. And among these Darwinism stands pre-eminent. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Lough replies to Mr. Courtney on the question of 
our financial relations with Ireland, Sir A. B. Forwood 
writes a somewhat commonplace article on “jBwenty- 
four Millions on the Navy,” and Mr, C. J. Co has a 
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charming paper on “Outdoor Life in Holland.” He 
mentions, among other things, that the Dutch peasants 
on the sea-coast are in the habit of catching from two 
hundred to three hundred chaffinches a day per man 
when they cross the North Sea in the autumn migration. 
The wholesale price of these birds is 3s. 4d. per hundred, 
from which it would seem that it approximates to the 
biblical price for sparrows. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Tue Fortnightly Review is a good number. I notice 
elsewhere the articles on the Jubileo, and the papers on 
German Hostility to England. 

FRENCH DRAMATISTS AS MORALISTS. 

M. A. Filon gives the first instalment of the paper on 
the Modern French Drama, which is chiefly devoted to 
the work of Augier and Dumas, Whether it is for the 
purpose of appealing to the prejudices of the British 
paterfamilias, or for some other reason, it pleases M. Filon 
to describe the French dramatists as moralists before all. 
He says :— 

In their sermons, their novels, their historical writings, this 
moralising tendency is for ever reappearing. The moralists 
represent, in short, the flower of our genius, the very essence 
of France. Dumas is one of the greatest, and if the day ever 
dawns when his pieces are no longer played, a volume of his 
sayings must be placed on the same shelf with Pascal’s 
Thoughts, with Montaigne’s Essays, and with the Maxims of 
Larochefoucauld. 

THE NEW ERA IN HYDERABAD. 

Mr. Joseph Rock renews the familiar plaint of the 
Nizam for the restitution of Berar. Mr. Rock says:— 

The Berar question presses for a solution. Lord Salisbury 
told Sir Salar Jung in 1876 that it could not be considered 
until the Nizam came of age and ruled in his own name, 
That event occurred thirteen years ago, but nothing whatever 
has been done towards the fulfilment in any form of that 
promise. Lord Salisbury is now Prime Minister. On the 
occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the Queen and Empress 
of India he might well do something to redeem his gage, and 
to show our faithful friends in India that with an English 
statesman his word is his bond. 

OTHER ARTICLE. 

Mr. Hamilton Aidé, who has been travelling in Corsica, 
lifts up his voice in defence of the Corsicans, who, with 
the exception of their weakness for the vendetta, appear 
to be a very honest folk, who deserve a better fate than 
that of belonging to a Republic which has no genius for 
colonial admiuistration. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Tur Humanitarian for June, by permission, furnishes 
‘a MS. written by the late Sir Richard Burton upon 
“Spiritualism in Eastern Lands,” or, it would be more 
accurately called,“ Occult Phenomena in Eastern Lands.” 
Mrs. Sarah Tooley interviews Sir Henry Thompson upon 
“ The Revival of Cremation.” There is a curious story 
by Miss Aphra Wilson, entitled “Well Born.” It is 
interesting to know, as an indication of the growth of this 
lady’s somewhat advanced views on the subject of 
marriage, that she allows her heroine and hero, after 
marrying themselves in the wood, to condescend for the 


sake of their unborn children to submit to the marriage 


ceremony in church afterwards. In time, possibly, the 
advantage of combining private pledges with the public 
undertaking of responsibilities may not be so much 
resented by Miss: Wilson. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Tue editor of the National Review continues to take a 
keen interest in the affairs of the United States, and 
especially so far as they affect the bimetallist question, 
in which he takes so great an interest. He is very well 
pleased with the Senate for rejecting the treaty of 
Arbitration, and evidently anticipates that the American 
Government may, after all, do something practical for 
Cuba. It is interesting to note what he says as to the 
conduct of Mr. Smalley. Considering the welcome which 
was given to that gentleman by some Americans when 
he went over to represent the Times in the United States, 
it is amusing to see our contemporary’s imploring appeal 
to the Times to “try and mitigate the blind ferocity 
of its representative in New York! Americans regard 
him as an international outrage.” Sir G. Clarke, writing 
on “War Through Peace Spectacles,” discusses the 
question of the Declaration of Paris. Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
who is becoming one of the most prolific writers of our 
magazine articles, discusses ‘The Downfall of Greece.” 
Dr. William Barry writes on “ Newman and Renan,” 
and the Dean of Lincoln continues to write his reminis- 
cences of Archbishop Benson. The Jubilee articles are 
noticed elsewhere. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


In the United Service Magazine for June, Colonel Turner 
swears at large against the opponents of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, and turns with relief to the letter of 
Lady Henry Somerset, with the contents of which, he says, 
all who are not blinded with prejudice must agree. Lady 
Henry Somerset, of course, is praised up to the skies. 
It will be amusing to see how Colonel Turner and his 
kind will turn and rend this “gifted and high-minded 
philanthropist ” as soon as they discover that Lady Henry 
Somerset is the last woman in the world to hold a candle 
to the particular devil which they worship. 


THE LATEST SCEPTRE OF CIVILISATION. 

The most interesting paper in the magazine is Captain 
W. D. Bird’s report of his experience in charge of a 
Maxim gun in the little campaign begun by Sir George 
Goldie in the Niger. It is one of the most striking illus- 
trations I have ever seen of the justice of the epithet 
Lestowed upon the Maxim. It is indeed the modern 
sceptre of civilisation. Captain W. D. Bird describes 
again and again how he did great execution at a dis- 
tance of more than’a mile range. He says the effect of a 
storm of bullets coming from guns they probably conld 
not see and hardly hear, must have been terrific. The 
Maxim seems to be good and serviceable :— 

The Maxims were subjected toa severe trial; mine was on 
two occasions all night in a tornado, and waterproofing, how- 
ever good, is of little or no use against such downpours; it was 
carried for a whole day’s march in heavy rain, which continued 
almost unceasingly for twenty-four hours; it was for four days 
in the damp hold of a river steamer; it was filled with dust 
and grit when on the sandy paths near Bida and Ilorin; yet 
on only one occasion did the gun jam, and that during the 
retirement in square at Bida. This jam was due to a thick- 
rimmed cartridge, and was easily remedied, and not to any 
fault in the mechanism of the Maxim. 


There is an article which ought to receive the prompt 
attention of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley. It is 
entitled “Bad Ammunition at Bisley.” The writer 
roundly charges the authorities with serving out to 
the Volunteers such bad cartridges that the men were 


‘unable to make good shooting. 
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THE REviEws REVIEWED. 


RUSSIA IN COREA. 


The most important paper in the June number is 
Mr. ©. 8. Addis’s account of the triumph of Russian 
diplomacy in Corea. The Japanese appear to have 
been completely ousted by the Russians. The Corean 
king lives in the Russian Legation :— 

A Russian subaltern drills the newly raised life-guards; a 
Russian colonel with his staff is organising the Corean army ; 
Russian goods are admitted by special tariff across the frontier ; 
a Russian has obtained the right to fell timber in the extensive 
forests south of the Tiumen, and a Russian syndicate has 
been granted a gold’mining concession ; the Russian volunteer 
fleet call at the eastern Corean ports and connects them with 
Viadivostock; and lastly, if the proposed trans-peninsular 
railway from Wiju to Seoul, is French in name, it is Russia 
that is the real beneficiary. 

As for Japan her downfall is complete. Not a single adviser, 
civil or military, remains; the telegraphs she constructed and 
worked reverting to Corea; her requests for facilities to begin 
her long promised Seoul-Fusan railway treated with thinly 
veiled contempt! was ever such a turning of the tables seen 
between a February and a June? is, indeed, the very irony of 
history. Japan staked her all upon Corea, and won, only to 
find the fruits of victory snatched from her too eager grasp, 
and she herself all poorer than before. Her national resources 
exhausted by a long and costly war, her prestige grievously 
impaired, she can but stand, helpless, watching in dumb 
raneour the influence of Russia stealing like a shadow over 
the land. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood for June contains several interesting 
articles. The first is rather an unusual one, by Lieut.- 
Colonel H. Smith, who explains the way in which 
retrievers ought to be broken in. It is a very interesting 
paper, full of anecdotes of dogs, and as a thoroughbred 
retriever well broken in is worth fifty guineas, and the 
breaking in appears to be entirely a matter of good sense 
and patience, his paper will be very widely read. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s account of the real M. D’Artagnan, who 
sat as the original of Dumas’ immortal hero, is bright and 
entertaining, like everything which Sir Herbert Maxwell 
writes, Mr. Andrew Lang writes on “ Marlborough’s 
Unconscious Treason.” The political article is entitled 
“ Harcourt and Canning.” One of the suggestive papers 
is that entitled “An Indian Romance: a Lesson of the 
Famine.” It is devoted to an account of the work done 
by Colonel Cotton, the great enthusiast of irrigation as 
the remedy for all the ills of India. The writer quotes 
from Arthur Cotton’s letter to the Times, pleading 
for an expenditure of money on the irrigation of canals 
instead of railways :— 

At this moment, in his ninety-fourth year, we do not doubt 
that the writer of this letter could draft for our Indian 
authorities, if they would have it, such a programme of 
hydraulic works for the whole continent—so comprehensive, 
s0 well thought out, so entirely to be trusted—that it might 
be accepted on his ipse dizit. The skeleton of such a plan 
might indeed be formed from his extant writings on the sub- 
ject—writings which we feel confident will one day be 
estimated at their true value. And so we come back in the 
end to the point from which we started, For, while India sits 
wringing her hands in despair, weeping for the dead and 
hopeless for the future, somewhere in the folds of the Surrey 
hills there lives a venerable old man who even yet knows 
the secret, and for love of India would gladly impart it 
if she would only listen, of spinning water into gold, and 
cinders into cornfields, and ropes of sand into strings cf pearl, 


Tur Sunday Magazine publishes a sketch, with portrait, 
of Dr. Hugh Macmillan, the Moderator of the Free Church 
of Scotland. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


I norep elsewhere the article upon “The Foreign 
Policy of the Liberal Party.” The first place in the 
number is given to the writer of the “ History of the 
Cave Dwellers in Pre-historic Times, who Occupied the 
Caves of the Ardennes.” Mr. Pratt, who is a member 
of the Social Democratic Federation, considers it his 
duty to put on record his dissent from the views of 
Mr. Hyndman and Mr. Davitt, who maintain that 
England should clear out of India at once. Mr. Pratt 
knows too well what misery would follow the adoption of 
this advice. He clears his conscience by this paper, in 
which he expresses his opinion pretty clearly about Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji. The reforms which he would favour 
are thus stated :— 

Nevertheless, my convictions as above indicated remain 
unshaken; and I think it probable that the large reforms 
looming in the early future for reforming our present system 
of governing India will have to include, besides a transfer to 
the Colonial Office of the work of supervising and controlling 
the Indian Governments and a reduction of official salaries all 
round, such a revision of the absentee and pension regulations 
for public servants as shall have the effect, with respect te 
present incumbents, of making it their interest to look upon 
India rather than England as their permanent home, and, with 
respect to future public servants, of emphatically discouraging 
their return to England. 

There is an article in defence of vaccination, and an 
elaborate paper by Mr. T. A. Le Mesurier advocating 
the storage of grain in great storehouses capable of 
holding a fifty days’ food reserve for the whole country. 
Mr. Sibley has a paper explaining that a Pacific 
blockade is illegal. There is the usual careful survey 
of current literature. 


THE ARENA. 

Tue Arena for May is more solid than ever—too solid, 
I should say, to last long in this evil world, where a 
certain degree of light literature is necessary, if only to 
enable magazines to float. ‘The Mayor of Albany, writing 
on “ The Citizen and his City, the City and its Citizen,” 
lays down the doctrine that the city shall do nothing for 
the individual which the individual can do for himself. 
Therefore he objects to the State providing higher 
education at public cost. He also deplores the action of 
the Glasgow municipality in providing lodging houses 
and other conveniences of civilisation. The next article 
describes the National Congress of Mothers held in 
Washington in February, 1897, from various points 
of view. This Congress adopted seven rules of harmony, 
and any number of other resolutions, one of which 
demands the raising of the age of consent to eighteen, 
and another demands Kindergarten departments in all 
public schools. Governor Pingree, of Michigan, explains 
why it is that people are short of money in the United 
States at the present time. It is a characteristic, 
blunt, outspoken exposition of what he regards as the 
evils of the present social system. Mr. Bourinot, a clerk 
on the Canadian House of Commons, expounds his view 
of the political development and destiny of the Dominion. 
He thinks that it would be certainly with very great 
reluctance Canada would ever sever connection with the 
British Empire, and even if she did, it would be to 
become independent, not to unite with the United 
States. Miss Anthony sets forth the outcome of half a 
century’s agitation for women’s rights. On the whole, 
the number, although full of strenuous papers, is more 
interesting to the United States than to this country. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tur North American Review for May is a number of 
high average general interest. I notice elsewhere the 
article on Athletics, and Ian Maclaren’s tribute to Pro- 
fessor Drummond. 

THE NEW DINGLEY TARIFF. 


Mr. R. P. Porter, one of the most enthusiastic Protec- 
tionists in America, explains and eulogises the alteration 
which Mr. McKinley’s lieutenant, Mr. Dingley, proposes 
to make in the United States tariff. He says:— 

The problem which confronted Mr. Dingley and which now 
confronts the Senate Finance Committee is to so frame the 
tariff as to make up about 65,000,000 dols., or to be on the safe 
side, say 75,000,000 dols. Mr. Dingley secures the needed 
revenue in a varicty of ways. First, he has changed the ad 
valorem rate of duty, wherever possible, to specific rates, thus 
insuring a more honest administration of our customs laws. 
In this way it has been variously estimated he will secure from 
20,000,000 dols. to 25,000,000 dols. per annum now lost by the 
Government by reason of underyaluation and frauds. In 
making these changes the author of the bill has brought down 
upon himself the violent opposition of thousands of dishonest 
importers who gain no advantage over their more honest 
competitors under a law in which specific rates predominate. 
In this category we find the most vicious opponents of the bill. 
Next Mr. Dingley has gone to the sugar schedule, and by a 
just revision of the rates and a return to specific duties, he 
proposes to secure an additional 20,000,000 dols. Under the 
present law there has been a decrease of about 20,000,000 dols, 
in duties obtained from the wool and woollen schedule, and 
this it is proposed to recover by a practical return to the 
schedule of the McKinley law. 


IS REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT A FAILURE ? 


This question is raised by Mr. Goldwin Smith, who, 
having apparently exhausted all he has to say in dispraise 
of his own country’s institutions, is now paying attention 
to those of the United States. His article is entitled 
“A Constitutional Misfit.” There is the usual exposi- 
tion of shortcomings of political institutions, but the 
most pregnant passage in his essay is the following :— 

The political world generally seems, in fact, to have come 
to a curious pass. In order to make government by the people, 
in other words representative government, practicable, there 
must be an organisation of some sort to marshal and direct the 
popular vote, since the disconnected atoms have in themselves 
no power of combination, of interchange of sentiment, or of 
collective choice. The only organisation at present known or 
discernible is party; and party, always equivocal, always 
half condemned by public morality and by its own fruits, 
is now apparently in a state of final disintegration. What 
is to come next? Representative government may be the 
ideal, but is it capable of being worked? That is the 
momentous question to which the next generation may be called 
upon to give a decisive answer. 

WHERE SHALL WE BUY OUR BREAD ? 

Mr. J. A. Latcha, writing on “ Cheap Transportation in 
the United States,” maintains that John Bull should buy 
his wheat from Uncle Sam, and, what is more, if he does 
not, Uncle Sam stands in a fair way of becoming a 

bankrupt :— 


Should the price of wheat, which is now phenomenally high, 
owing to the crop failures throughout the world, suddenly 
crash to the price of a year ago, as it unquestionably will with 
good crops in all wheat-raising countries, the agrarian move- 
ment against railroads in the United States will startle the 
financial world. The so-called Granger War of a dozen years 
ago covered only the trans-Mississippi regions. The storm 
centre of the coming war will be Michigan, radiating thence 
to all the Middle Western States, with the Populists and 
Iconoclasts of the far West the most savage destroyers of 
accumulated wealth. 
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To avert this domestic convulsion, Mr. Latcha main- 
tains that the one thing needful is to cheapen the cost of 
transit from the Western States :— 

If wheat in Liverpool shall average the price governing 
during the two years prior to 1896, a permanent reduction of 
eight or nine cents per bushel on cost of transporting that 
cereal by railroad from Chicago to New York City would 
control the grain markets of Europe... We must have a low 
grade railroad from the far West to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Such a railroad would serve the great North-West as no ship 
canal could. 

SHOULD IMMIGRATION BE RESTRICTED ? 

There are few more interesting problems than that 
which is raised by the question asked by Mr. §. G. 
Croswell. He surveys the whole subject in the light of 
statistics and of ascertained facts, and comes to the 
following conclusions :— 

First, that the growth of immigration is a desirable thing 
for this country; second, that the immigrants who arrive at 
our shores are for the most part good material out of which to 
make American citizens, if they are properly trained; third, 
that the two conspicuous defects in these immigrants are lack 
of general education and lack of special training in free 
political institutions. Applying these conclusions to the 
questions which were stated at the outset of this article ; 
tirst, is it for the advantage of the United States that immigra- 
tion should be checked or limited? second, if so, in what way 
should the check or limit be applicd? the answer would be 
that no check or limit should be applied to the immigration of 
bond fide labourers, but that a check should be placed upon 
the exercise of the franchise by immigrants in all States by 
requiring a residence of five years in this country before they 
can vote, and by also requiring some moderate educational 
test. With these safeguards established we might look 
without any serious apprehension upon the increase of our 
population. 3 

THE OPENING UP OF RUSSIA. 

Mr. W. F. M. McCarty has written an article on “ The 
Plans and Purposes of Russia,” which, although’ dis- 
figured by a capital blunder, is nevertheless worth 
reading. The blunder is the notion that Russians 
imagine they need Constantinople in order to secure the 
commercial development of Siberia! Leaving that non- 
sense out of account, Mr. McCarty’s article is interest- 
ing if only because it repeats for the thousandth time 
the late Sir Robert Morier’s warning as to the immense 
resources which are yet to be developed in the Russian 
Empire. Mr. McCarty says :— 

With an area of nearly eight and a half millions of square 
miles, or one-sixth of the land area of the world, and a popula- 
tion of 125 millions, it is, taken as a whole, less settled than 
our Western States were forty years ago. It is a country rich 
in soil, in mineral wealth, in forests, and so vast that no 
nation in history compares with it in natural resources. The 
development of our own country west of the Alleghanies, 
during the past fifty years, gives a nearer indication as to 
Russian possibilities than anything in history. But even this 
falls short. ‘The world Russia has to open up affords greater 
scope than even the Western Hemisphere offered when found. 
Our Western World was developed from Europe alone. Into 
the great Russian wilderness will pour the surplus labour, 
skill, capital, organisation of Europe and Asia combined. 
Even the United States will largely participate in the way of 
supplying machinery. Russia is_on the threshold of opening 
up this new world. 

Mr. McCarty, unlike most writers on the subject, has a 
good word to say for the Ru‘ sian Government. He 
evidently thinks that the Gov.rnment, instead of being 
a@ vampire, is in reality a directing brain of the re- 
sources of its people which other nations might covet. 
He says :— 

Contrary to general opinion, the Russian Council of State is 
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the most highly organised, trained, and systematic govern- 
mental machine in the world. It is strong in scientific 
knowledge, and has at command the most expert help in all 
the arts that science has of late years developed. Russia’s 
financial organisation and power, wholly unknown to the 
outside world, is perhaps stronger even than her military 
organisation. 
SECRET SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. W. 8S. Harwood, in an article upon this subject, 
gives some interesting figures as to the membership of 
the secret orders which abound in the United States, 
where they serve the useful purpose of affording citizens 
posts of honour and titles of office. Mr. Harwood says :-— 

The membership of the secret fraternal orders of the United 
States in the monthof December, 1896, was, in round numbers, 
5,400,000. Taking the adult male population of the nation at 
the present time to be nineteen millions, and allowing that 
some men belong to more than one order, it will be seen 
that, broadly speaking, every fifth, or possibly every eighth, 
man you meet is identified with some fraternal organisation, 
for the preservation of whose secrets he has given a solemn 
oath, a pledge more binding in its nature than perhaps any 
other known among men. In this yast number have not been 
included the many thousands who are members of the various 
labour organisations, though they, to a greater or lesser extent, 
are knit together by secret threads; nor about 500,000 members 
of the se¢ret miilitary orders, as the G. A. R.; nor has any 
account been taken of the many other thousands who are 
identified with the fraternities of the colleges. Auxiliary to 
and a part of these orders are military branches, having at the 
present time about two hundred and fifty thousand members 
in the prime of life, who are trained in military tactics. It is 
perhaps quite within bounds to say that these orders are 
increasing in membership in the United States at the rate of 
between two hundred and fifty and three hundred thousand 
members annually. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN NAVAL OFFICER. 


Admiral Colomb writes a very interesting article under 
this title. He points out that in the old days, before 
steam, our naval officers commanded their ships on 
principles which have been radically revolutionised in 
recent years. The old man-of-war was a despotism. The 
captain’s authority was everything. First the engineers, 
then the expert gunners, changed all that. The captain’s 
authority could not extend to the engine-room, and so 
out of the old despotism there was evolved a new co- 
operative comradeship, Admiral Colomb says :— 

The whole theory of discipline as resulting in a well- 
ordered ship was gradually overturned and reversed. As the 
captain grew, of necessity, more and more a constitutional 
monarch, casting off continually his despotic habiliments, so 
did he grow to recognise responsibilities amongst his officers 
which were not known to him directly, even where no real 
department bounded his knowledge. We have, indeed, in our 
warships to-day, a cordiality of co-operation generally pervad- 
ing all ranks which is new to the navy. Rush, hurry and 
speed, with a splendid co-ordination aud order in the midst of 
it, is the character of the life of the modern naval officer. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


Sir W. M. Conway, writing on “ Recent Achievements 
in Mountaineering,” declares that :— 

Only the Polar regions and the great mountain ranges ‘are 
still for the most part unmapped, unpenctrated, and unknown. 
To the explorer of the twentieth century will belong the world 
of ice, for the nineteenth century has finished the tropics and 
the deserts, 

There is a good deal, however, left for the mountaineer 
to do in the Western world :— 

As a continent of mountains America ranks only second to 
Asia, and far surpasses Europe. Along its great backbone 
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much has already been done, but from a mountaineer’s point 
of view much more remains to be done. 


A considerable part of Sir W. M. Conway’s article is 
devoted to mountaineering in New Zealand, which seems 
to possess in a prominent degree the great attraction of 
deadly peril :— 

The New Zealand Alps are amongst the most dangerous 
mountains to climb on the face of the earth. To begin with, 
they are built of the most rotten rock conceivable. There is 
neither firm handhold nor foothold for yards together. The 
mountains crumble at a touch. Other great dangers in the 
New Zealand mountains are caused by the extraordinary rain- 
fall in that country. On the western slopes of the mountains 
the measured annual rainfall amounts to 140 inches. The 
weather changes with extraordinary rapidity, and there are 
seldom two fine days in succession. The crevasses are big; 
avalanches are big; the movement of the glaciers is rapid. 
Everything is more unstable on the New Zealand ranges than 
in other countries. 

THE 

Mr. Mulhall begins a series of articles on “ The Pro- 
gress of the United States,” beginning with the New 
England States. It is crowded with figures calculated 
to minister to the complacency and _ self-satisfaction of 
the New Englanders. The population of New England 
has not quite doubled in the last fifty years. The culti- 
vated area has declined. New England does not now 
grow enough grain to feed itself, and it has to import 
three-fourths of its meat supply from other States. 
The average acreage of farms has diminished in the 
last forty years from sixty-seven to fifty-six acres. 
But while declining in agriculture, New England has 
astonishingly improved in the manufacturing industry. 
She has increased three times faster than Old England 
in the same period. Especially in boots and shoes 
New England leads the world, turning out boots to 
the value of 86 dols. per head per annum. The 
total output of Great Britain, France and Germany 
combined is only 10 dols. per head. The average wages 
in 1890 were 9 dols. a week. The expenditure on edu- 
cation is 3 dols. per annum; more than double ,the 
expenditure in Great Britain. 

The only other article in the Review is Professor 
Whzeeler’s eulogy, written before the war, on the modern 
Greck as a fighting man. 


THE NEW CENTURY REVIEW. 

In the New Century Review for June there is a bright 
little article on Mr. Chamberlain, under the title of “ The 
Dual Control at St. Stepheu’s.” Mr. Boulger, writing on 
the “‘ Next Move in the Soudan,” prays that the advance 
to Khartoum may be indefinitely postponed. Mr. Boulger 
is a devotee of the railway from Souakim to Berber. Sir 
Walter Besant and Mrs. Meade renew their plea for a 
School of Fiction. Sir Walter Besant says :— 

I am constantly feeling as I read the clever work of certain 
of our younger writers, how very much better they would now 
be writing if they had had the advantage of a course, at such 
a School, of systematic study of English Literature, Style, 
Logic, Rhetoric, and the Art of Putting Things. 

In a symposium, to which many contribute, there is a 
plea for the codification of English law. There is an 
article on “ Eighty Years of State Education in Ireland.” 
The writer points out that the National Board which 
began with a desire to be undenominational has become 
denominational, with a result of establishing universal 
peace in a country where peace is not an indigenous 
inhabitant. 


PROGRESS OF NEW ENGLAND. 








.» THE FORUM. 

Tux best article in the Forum for May, that by Paul 
Lindenberg on “ Emperor William II.,” is noticed else- 
where. There is another most interesting article by 
Mr. G. Clemenceau, of La Justice, on Socialism in 
France,” which is a more articulate and coherent account 
of a very nebulous subject than is usually to be found in 
periodical literature. 

NEW ENGLAND AND FRENCH CANADA. 

Edward Farrer, writing on “ New England Influences 
in French Canada,” is inclined to attribute to the influence 
of New England the liberalising tendency manifested at 
recent elections in French Canada. He says, owing to— 

The New-England spirit amongst the clectors—who, besides, 
desired to see a French Canadian at the head of affairs—Mr. 
Laurier carried the Province by two to one. French-Canadian 
newspapers published in New England were circulated as 
Liberal literature; and New-England French Canadians, some 
of American birth, took the stump for Liberal candidates. 
“New England,” cries a despairing Ultramontane pulpit 
orator, “has precipitated a revolution, has filled the land with 
all the plagues condemned by the Syllabus.” However that 
may be, New England must henceforth be reckoned with in 
Canadian politics. For obvious reasons its inflnence will be 
greater than that of Irish Americans in the affairs of Ireland. 

Mr. Farrer goes further and thinks that in time, 
although he admits it will be a long time, New England 
will draw the French Canadians into the orbit of the 
United States :— 

As for the political changes which the exodus is likely to 
bring about, the general opinion of French Canadians who 
think about the matter at all is that some day it must lead to 
the union of Canada with the United States. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES. 

Mr. G. T. Oliver, writing on “Industrial Combi- 
nations,” laments that all the legislation adopted to pro- 
hibit trusts has absolutely failed, and as they cannot be 
abolished, he proposes that they should be regulated or 
at least controlled so as to make due provision against 
their abuse. His suggestion is :— 

I would propose, therefore, either to enlarge the duties of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or to create a new tribunal 
with ample powers to investigate the methods of corporations, 
associations, or individuals engaged in the manufacture or 
supply of articles of general or public use. Upon the com- 
plaint or relation of any citizen, setting forth that such 
corporation had obtained a substantial monopoly of any 
industry, and by reason thereof was oppressing the public by 
extortionate charges or unjust regulations as to trade, it 
should be the duty of this tribunal to summon the parties and, 
after a full hearing, to award damages to the party injured, to 
punish the delinquent by a heavy fine, and to certify its 
decision to the Governor of the State in which it was incor- 
porated, with a recommendation of the withdrawal of its 
charter privileges. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. West discusses the autocratic power possessed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. Mr. C. R. 
Miller, of the New York Times, maintains, in reply to 
Senator Hoar, that the Senate has degenerated. Mr. Flint 
urges the importance of the export trade from the United 
States. Mr. Roberts, Comptroller of the State of New 
York, replies to Mr. Belmont in favour of introducing a 
progressive inheritance tax. Professor Newcomb dwells 
upon the advantages offered by France to American 
students. Professor Davidson swears at large against the 
European Powers for not taking energetic action on 
behalf of the Greeks. Mr. Joel Benton discusses the 
question as to whether or not Edgar Allan Poe wasa 
plagiarist of an unknown writer called Chivers, 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tue New Review publishes as a frontispiece a “ portrait ” 
of the Queen, in colours. Her Majesty is made to appear 
almost as broad as she is long. In keeping with the 
fantastic caricature is the article by P, A. Graham, 
entitled “ A Secret of the Reign.” The secret of England’s 
greatness under Queen Victoria is, according to Mr. 
Graham, the fact that the men of 18387 were begotten 
when the nation was suffering the stress and strain of 
the Napoleonic wars. The publication of the short story 
by Neil Munro is a scandal. The title, the subject, and 
the motif of the tale are all alike deplorable. Mr. Keary 
writes on Paul Verlaine. Mr. Henley and Mr. T. F. 
Henderson discourse on the alleged cult of Mary Camp- 
bell. The one important article in the number is 
Sir George Goldie’s, on “ Britain’s Priority on the Middle 
Niger.” He says:— 

The perusal, as part of my daily work, of everything written 
on Western Africa by both Parisian and provincial newspapers, 
has convinced me that the occasional irritation on Nigerian. 
questions of the general public has arisen from a mistaken. 
impression that France possesses, by priority of exploration and. 
interests, sentimental rights to the regions of the Middle 
Niger, where the British are supposed to have made their 
appearance at a later period, and to have shown a spirit of 
aggression or, at any rate, of desire to interfere with the 
legitimate expansion of a friendly nation. It is not surprising 
that, under this impression, even moderate minds in France 
should feel inclined to. condone efforts to violently dispossess 
Great Britain of political rights acquired under the recognised 
rules of international comity. 

Sir George then sets forth with painstaking precision 
the facts which, if admitted as correct, clearly show the 
priority of Great Britain in that region. 


The English Illustrated Magazine. 

Mr. CLEMENT Suorter contributes to this magazine an 
illustrated sketch of Mr. and Mrs. Massingham, under 
the title of ‘A Gifted Editor.” There is also a pretty 
victure of Mr. Massingham’s house in Nightingale Lane, 
Clapham Common. Mr. Shorter says Mr. Massingham’s 
favourite amusement is golfing; his favourite authors ara 
Horace and Heine. An interesting paper on Mr. Laurier, 
the Prime Minister of Canada, is noticed elsewhere. Mr. 
William Simpson describes and illustrates some of his 
experiences in the Crimean War, and Mrs. Marshall and. 
Miss O’Conor Eccles explain toa somewhat scoffing world 
“How Women are Won.” The writers say that English- 
men care less than men of other nations for the society of 
women. Englishmen, it is evident, are not good lovers; 
for, although their love may be as deep as a mine, what 
women want, according to these ladies, is not that their 
lovers should have millions of love stored up in the bank- 
safe, but that there should be plenty of threepenny-bits in 
constant circulation. 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 

Tue Pall Mall Magazine, unlike most of its contem- 
poraries, appears this month without any reference what- 
ever to the Jubilee. Lady Newton describes Lyme 
House in Cheshire. Mr. Legh, M.P., discourses on Golf’ 
as the sport of the month; Mr. Jarvis describes Hyde 
Park in days gone by; and there is an out-of-the-way 
paper on Kaffir music, with specimens of their war songs. 
A series of pictures printed in colours, of women of 
Shakespeare, by A. J. Goodman, begins with Viola. 








Cassell’s Family Magazine has, as a special feature, ar 
Album of Illustrations of Romeo and Juliet by Frank 
Dicksee, which is given away as a supplement. 
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LA REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

AccorpvinG to their old traditions the editors of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes have carefully avoided any 
reference to the Greco-Turkish War, and a thought- 
ful, shrewd analysis of the Cuban-Spanish-American 
embroglio is the most topical article published in the 
May numbers. M. Courant’s paper on the position of 
women in China, noticed elsewhere, throws some valu- 
able side-lights on the social life of the mysterious 
Empire of the East. 

Late events in Eastern Europe have probably caused 
the Cavaignac family to exhume a number of letters 
written by one of their forebears during the French 
Morea Expedition of 1828. He gives a very good 
character to the Turks with whom he was brought into 
contact, and he was especially struck with their 
advanced civilisation. On the other hand, it is quite 
clear that, together with most of his young friends, his 
sympathies were with Greece, and all through the 
Expedition it was more and more borne in upon him 
that even at that time the autonomy of Greece was an 
essential factor in European politics. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF THE CUBAN QUESTION. 

M. Benoist deals with the Cuban question entirely 
from the Spanish point of view. He sketches rapidly the 
history of the island during the last hundred years, but 
while admitting that this important Spanish possession 
is, owing to its geographical position, within the sphere 
of influence of the United States, he denies that the 
Cubans themselves would welcome the American form of 
government. On the contrary, he asserts that even if 
Spain sold her rights to the United States, Cuba would 
not in any way become resigned to the exchange. “ The 
meaning of the Cuban insurrection is entirely misunder- 
stood in America,” concludes M. Benoist. ‘Cuba has no 
wish to take her place among the Stars and Stripes, and 
the rebels’ ideal is a Republic recalling that of Haiti.” 

FRANCE AND THE PAPAL CHURCH, 

In the second number of the Revue the Duc de Broglie 
attempts to describe and analyse the relations between 
the Roman Catholic Church and modern France. His 
paper is based on a volume lately published by a well- 
known Dominican priest, Vincent Maumus; and the 
work, which is felt to be very unorthodox in certain 
quarters, has nevertheless received the imprimata of the 
famous preacher of Notre Dame, Pére Monsabré. Also 
the Pope has expressed his satisfaction in seeing a 
French priest so admirably translate his views as to the 
relaticns between the Vatican and the French Government. 
Pére Maumus has made a veiled attack on the old Gallican 
Church, which, according to him, upheld exclusively 
the divine right of kings. The Duc de Broglie, who 
both by family and sentiment upholds the old régime, 
points out that Bossuet, even in his famous political essay 
on Holy Scripture, dedicated to his royal pupil, affirmed 
that though the monarchy was the best and most 
durable form of government, it was quite a mistake to 
suppose that a Christian was bound to recognise no 
other. 

And yet the fact remains that only within the last few 
years has Rome really recognised the French Republican 
form of Government. Leo XIII. is above all a great 
diplomat. He seems to have realised that in France as 
in America the Church must, to a certain extent, drift 
with the time. Under the Empire every kind of 
advance was made to Rome, but Napoleon III. never 
hesitated to pursue, when it suited him, an anti- Vatican 
policy. 
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many indignities heaped of late years on the French 
Church. He points out that the right of public meeting 
is practically denied to religious congregations, and that 
while those in authority feel themselves at liberty to 
shut up a private chapel or close a famous monastery, 
they hesitate long before interfering with the liberty of 
the subject in Socialist clubs. The only occasions on 
which a priest or a monk are really treated as free-born 
citizens of France, he observes, are when there is a 
question of levying a tax or of compelling them to go 
through the military service. He begs his co-religionists, 
while obeying the Pope in the matter of submission to 
the existent form of government, to protest ever and 
energetically against those laws which have for their 
object the gradual disappearance of all religious edu- 
cation, belief, and charitable institutions. 
A COURTIER OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

M. Bertrand contributes a very amusing account of 
Francois Viéte, courtier and mathematician, who at one 
time acted as ‘steward to Mary Stuart. Not till he was 
middle-aged did he devote bis leisure toscience. Newton 
spoke of Viéte as the creator of modern algebra. Fourier 
always considered him the precursor and the rival of 
Descartes, and Arago made many unsuccessful attempts 
to learn something of the man whom he considered his 
master. But it is Viéte the man, and not Viéte the 
mathematician, who is likely to fascinate future genera- 
tions, and it is strange that the great part he played in 
the history of his time has only now been brought to 
light. Thanks to him, the French historian can gather 
a vivid, if prejudiced, account of the France of Catherine 
de Medicis. Viéte seems to have been trusted indiffe- 
rently both by the Huguenots and by the Court party; 
Coligny, Condé, and the Queen of Navarre all gave him 
their confidence in turn. Although there is no doubt 
that he was married, he was the least domestic of men, 
and seems to have loved, not wisely but too well, many 
of the great ladies with whom chance threw him into 
constant contact. 

Other articles deal with the French naval arsenals and 
certain reforms in their organisation; feminine por- 
traiture; and an account of when and why Rubens 
painted the series now in the Louvre. 





LA REVUE DE PARIS. 

TuE contents of the May numbers of the Revue de 
Paris are less interesting than usual, but M. Stourm’s 
account of the French system of taxation, noticed else- 
where, contains some curious and instructive facts. 

THE FRENCH NAVY. 

The place of honour is given in the first of the May 
numbers to a long analysis of the state of the French 
navy. The writer, who conceals his identity, has 
obviously been much impressed by the late Greco- 
Turkish combat. He opens by remarking that nowadays 
war is made with millions rather than with cannon, and 
that in times of peace the military supremacy of any 
given country depends almost entirely on its budget. 
He deplores the modern habit of perpetually quoting 
the numerical size of a nation’s navy, and he recalls 
the statement lately made in the House of Commohts 
apropos of the combined French and Russian navies— 
a statement which he declares to have been entirely 
erroneous owing to the fact that many disabled and old 
vessels were included in the list. It appears that the 
same faulty comparisons have beer also made, and in 
great detail, in France and Germany apropos of the British 
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navy. Only a man who is at one and the same time 
an artilleryman, an engineer, and a naval officer can 
really judge with any degree of approximation as to what 
is the fighting and seaworthy condition of a man-of-war. 
Every admiral has his own theories on the subject, the 
more so that at the present time each country is, as it 
were, on the defensive, and the Japanese-Chinese war 
cannot be said to have really served as anything but a 
very inadequate object-lesson. The writer speaks with 
sincere admiration of the policy pursued by Lord George 
Hamilton, by Lord Spencer, and by Mr. Goschen; he 
significantly draws attention to the fact that while naval 
matters in England were being carried on by four men, 
they were in France confided during the same period to 
fourteen Ministers of Marine. 
RELIGION IN REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE. 

M. Aulard revives a forgotten chapter of French history 
and analyses the causes which led to the separation of 
the Church and of the State during the eight years which 
elapsed between 1794 and 1802. One of the most curious 
phenomena of the Revolution was the relation maintained 
between the clerical party and the people. At no moment 
of the “ Terror” were all the churches closed, and for one 
workman who submitted to Robespierre’s new doctrine of 
the “Supreme Being” ten remained faithful to the old 
formula. The Republican Government of that day 
succeeded neither in assimilating nor in destroying 
religion ; butsects freely multiplied, and David Williams, 
the founder of the “ Freethinkers,” had many followers 
in France. Then there were the Theophilanthropists, 
pure deists, who professed to live on terms of good fellow- 
ship with every other religion. For a while a vigorous 
attempt was made to reconstitute the Gallican Church, 
and those familiar with the more picturesque side of the 
story of the Revolution will remember how often the 
condemned refused to accept the ministrations of a “ con- 
stitutional ” priest. This portion of the clergy which, 
having made its peace with the leading spirits of the 
Revolution, were considered as renegades by the Papal 
party, finally found their way back into the fold; but 
during the early years of the century the fact that a 
priest had once been “ constitutional” told against him 
among his flock. 

MM. Grosclaude and Berard each supply a_ travel 
article, the one continuing his account of the interior of 
Madagascar, the other describing a tour in Macedonia; 
and in the second number M. Chevrillon puts on record 
his impressions of a late tour in Egypt. 

FRANCE AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

The indignation and resentment aroused in France by 
the late Turkish successes find an able exponent in M. 
Lavisse, who begins in the second number of the Revue 
what promises to be a remarkable series of articles on 
French Eastern policy. He points out that France has 
always considered herself in a special degree the pro- 
tector of the Christian populations in Turkey. French 
schools, both secular and religious, and French mission- 
aries, were all over the East till lately protected by the 
Porte, not perhaps from any special affection for France, 
but because France had exceptionally close commercial 
relations with the Levant. Now, says the learned 
Academician, Germany is making a very vigorous 
attempt to find new commercial outlets not only in 
Turkey but in Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine. There 
is already an important Bavarian colony at Jaffa, and 
the protection of the Turkish Government is all im- 
portant, for Germany, unlike France, extends trade by 
means of intelligent emigration. He recalls one by one 
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all the events of the last few months: the Armenian 
massacres, the futile intervention of the Powers, the 
efforts made by the various ambassadors; and the final 
result of the many mistakes has been, concludes M. 
Lavisse impressively, that Europe has been compelled 
to see: herself led by the German Emperor and in a 
matter where Germany had the most to gain and the 
least to lose. 





LA NOUVELLE REVUE. 


MapAmeE Apam has taken an active part in working up 
French feeling on the Greek question. As is natural, she is 
an ardent phil-Hellene. Three articles in the first number 
of the Nouvelle Revue deal exclusively with the Eastern 
imbroglio, M. Psichari expressing his views in the paper 
entitled “The Armenians, the Cretans, and Europe,” while 
M. Denais describes in “The Victims of the Sultan” 
some of the lesser-known personalities of the Turkish 
Empire, in other words, those whom the Sultan fears as 
being more honest and more capable than he is himself, 
and than are his immediate advisers. ‘Those interested 
in local and dialect literature will find very instructive 
M. Albailat’s account of Frederick Mistral, the great 
Provengal poet. A list is given of all his works, and also 
the dates of the reviews which gradually made him 
known to the French lettered public. 

In the second number of the Nowvelle Revue the painful 
subject of Greece is conspicuous by its absence, save of 
course in those pages on foreign politics contributed by 
the editress; there she draws a striking parallel between 
the fate which has overtaken Greece and that which fell 
to France during the Franco-Prussian war. In each case 
she considers that Germany indirectly brought about the 
conflict, and she warns M. Hanotaux that during the last 
few months he has only been playing the game of the 
traditional enemy of France. 

Curious and valuable both from the humanitarian and 
the psychological point of view, is M. Proal’s article on 
the link between love and death. The writer has made 
it his business to closely study the question as:it presents 
itself in modern France. Disappointed love causes some- 
thing like three hundred suicides each year, and the 
great Paris doctors admit that constantly both men 
and women literally die of love notwithstanding Shake- 
speare’s denial of the fact. In France, where there is a 
great deai of sentiment among the working-classes, 
almost all these suicides take place, both in the towns 
and in the country districts, among those employed in 
factories and workshops. 

As is well known, even modern French law is 
obliged to take notice of certain exceptional crimes 
committed from a-love motive. These special cases 
are called cas passionnels, and juries are, as a rule, very 
lenient to any victim of the tender passion. It is a 
truism to observe that genius and an extraordinary 
capacity for sentiment too often go together. Tasso 
became mad when the sister of the Duke of Ferrara 
refused to share his passion; Lamartine, De Musset, 
and George Sand all at one time or other seriously con- 
templated suicide after or in. the midst of a love affair. 
Many more Frenchmen commit suicide through love 
than do French women, and yet, in 1889, out of two 
hundred and forty-seven suicides, following directly on 
a love sorrow, there were one hundred and twenty-three 
men and one hundred and twenty-four women. Each 
year the number increases. 

Love makes victims at all ages. In 1892 eighty-seven 
boys between the ages of twelve and sixteen killed them- 
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selves; four hundred and seventy-five were between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one. Now and again a man 
of forty refuses to survive a beloved object, but such 
cases are exceedingly rare. 

Other articles consist of some unpublished extracts 
from General Chlapowski’s Memoirs, which may prove of 
value to the student of the Napoleonic era, for the officer 
in question was intimately associated with the great 
commander. An account of the revolutionary Carnot 
and his sojourn at Antwerp in 1814, seems uncalled for; 
an article concerning the type of warship which should 
no longer be built, and a short account of the salon of 
1897, close the list of contents, 


The Scottish Review. 

THE Scottish Rewiew for April is very Scottish, except 
when it is Irish. The first paper is a review of Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s “ Pickle the Spy,” and in the last Mr. 
O’Connor Morris gives us the latest version of his views 
on the “ Financial Relations of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” Mr. James Davidson reviews William Wallace 
and Mr. Henley’s Burns under the title of “ New Light 
on Burns,” which he briefly summarises as follows :— 

Mr. William Wallace, editor of the new Chambers, besides 
accumulating a vast amount of notes and fresh information 
about the life, the poems, and the letters, has at a stroke 
justified the world’s refusal to dissever the life from the works 
of Burns by the essay in which he exhibits the poct’s conscious 
moral reconstruction of his career, vindicates his conduct, not 
merely from the artistic but also from the ethical standpoint, 
and holds him up to admiration as poet, prophet, and man, as 
one whose management of the business of his life, rightly 
regarded, is no less morally helpful to those who can under- 
stand it than his poctry has been, and is auxiliary to the 
progress of the human race, in manners as well as in thought. 


This is new light indeed. 

Mr. F. Legge, in an article on “ Primitive Religion 
and Primitive Magic,” reminds those who are very 
reluctant to admit the kinship, that the origin of religion 
and sorcery lies close together. The following is his own 
summary of his thesis :— 

The religion of savages seems to spring from their habit of 
attributing life to all objects whether animate or inanimate, 
coupled with the belief in the reality of persons and things 
seen in dreams and visions. The desire to subjugate Nature 
leads primitive man to invent magic or the coercion of the 
spirits as well as worship or their propitiation. This magic, 
in itself incapable of useful development, yet forms a tempo- 
rary union with worship and thus leads to the institution of 
the priesthood. And to the desire of the priests of primitive 
folk to outshine the magicians, all material civilisation owes 
its origin. 

Mr. W. Metcalfe writes on “ Modern Greek Folk-Lore,” 
and the other articles are devoted to Lord Roberts in 


India, Dr. Nansen’s “ Farthest North,” and the Diary of 


Jane Porter. 


Cosmopolis. 

Tue Cosmopolis for June publishes three articles on 
the Jubilee—“ The Reign of the Queen,” by Sir Richard 
Temple, in English; and “Le Jubilé de la Reine 
Victoria,” in French; and by Theodore Barth in German. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse indulges in a survey of current 
French literature, and Mr. D. S. MacColl talks about the 
Salons. T. A. Cook discourses on “ English and American 
Sports,” but the most interesting article is Felix 
Moscheles’s reminiscences of Giuseppe Mazzini. In the 
French section Gabriel Mourey describes the English Pic- 
ture Galleries from the point of view of a French critic. 
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The London Quarterly. 

Tue April number of the London Quarterly is interest- 
ing and full of variety. There’is an article on Nansen, 
another on Archbishop Magee, and a third upon Coventry 
Patmore, which may be regarded as the necessary 
ingredients in an April quarterly. The article on 
“Imperial Commerce and Free Trade” deals with the 
controversy raised by “ Made in Germany,” and adopts 
a tone of prudent alarm. The writer says:— 

To a nation with such commercial traditions as our own, 
however, the attainment of the necessary efficiency presents 
little difficulty, provided the training be undertaken in time; 
and it is of no less importance for us to realise that in com- 
merece, as in war, the union born of patriotism is strength. 
There are clear indications that, in the near future, we shall 
find ourselves entering on a commercial war of far greater 
magnitude than any in which we have hitherto been engaged, 
and it is no idle or unreasoning instinct which has, during the 
last few vears, been drawing the Mother-country and her 
Colonies closer together, and which has now found expression 
in the proposals for commercial federation which the Congress 
of 1896 has. for the first time, brought within the range of 
practical polities. 4 

There is an interesting and, on the whole, appreciative 
account of Henri Rochefort. The articie on “ Christian 
Philosophy of Religion” is based upon the Gifford lectures 
on the philosophy of theism and the books of Mr. Lindsay, 
Dr. Samuel Harris, aud Mr. R. A. Armstrong. 


Cornhill. 

THe Cornhill Magazine for June is hardly up to its 
yecent level. Itis a geod readable number, but nothing 
specially calling for notice, excepting Mr. Standing’s 
paper on “Siam and the King’s Visit.” There are two 
papers devoted to Battles, and nearly fifteen pages to the 
Duels of Italy, Spain, and Russia. Mr. H. G. Hutchinson 
writes on the *f Modern Pentathlum,” which is what we 
should call athletic sports. There is hardly need for the 
publication of the refutation of the ridiculous charges 
brought of Jate against the Freemasons by M. Leo Taxil 
and others of that ilk. The poem on the question of 
Women’s Degrees at Cambridge is somewhat slight, and 
not particularly bright. There seems to be some promise 
in the series of ‘‘ Tales from the Dramatist,” which begins 
with the Story of the Witch of Edmonton. 


The Comet. 

Tue Comet, entitled “A Magazine of Free Opinion,” 
published its first number in May at 30, Essex Street, 
Strand. It is a novelty in shape and in make-up. There 
are only two articles in it of any length. One is “ The 
Arraignment of Royalty,” noticed briefly elsewhere, and 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Bull Pretend,” by Philip Amory. 
The editor’s name seems to be Mr. Brayne. It is to 
appear at irregular intervals, and its object is to make 
a stand for truth and justice, and it is specially keen 
against being corrupted by theatre tickets. Judging 
from the first number, I should be inclined to predict 
that the world will not break its heart if the publication 
of the second number should be postponed until the 
Gie2k Kalends. 


Temple Bar. 

Tue most interesting article in Temple Bar for June is 
Miss Gertrude Mackenzie’s story of the New South Wales 
Contingent, 1885. It is one of those things which stir 
the heart of a patriot like the sound of a trumpet, and 
from the political point of view is the best thing in the 
month’s magazines. 
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The Century. 
Tae Century for June is an excellent number. The 


first article is devoted to “The Coronation Roll of Queen . 


Victoria,” quite an interesting document. The oath of 
the signature is reproduced in facsimile. The most 
important art article in the magazine is an account of 
the Shaw Memorial which has been erected in Boston, in 
honour of the Massachusetts commander who died at the 
head of a regiment of black troops, This is made the 
text of an important article on Augustus St. Gaudens, the 
great American sculptor, who is not an American at all, 
but an Irishinan who was born in Dublin, March 1, 1848. 
At the same time, as the family emigrated to New York 
when the future sculptor was only six months old, he 
can fairly claim to be of America by adoption. The 
article is illustrated with admirable pictures of his more 
important works. There is a bas-relief of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and a wonderfully reproduced portrait of the 
children of Prescot Hall Butler, which is so printed as 
almost to appear as if it were a out in relief on the 
page. Then we have also reproduced his famous study of 
Lincoln in Chicago, and the wonderful mysterious figure 
knownas “ The Peaceof God,” which stands in the Washing- 
ton Cemetery. There is another capital article which is full 
of human interest, which is entitled “ Heroes of Peace: 
Heroism in the Lighthouse Service,” and it is a descrip- 
tion of life on Matinicus Rock, on the American coast. 
A curious out-of-the way paper describes “ How Food is 
used in the Body,” giving an account of experiments 
made with living men with a respiration apparatus. 
The paper on “ Home Life among the Indians” is one of 
those welcome narratives which enable you to realise the 
humanity of men too often treated as if they were only 
savages. It is written by Alice C. Fletcher as a 
record of personal experience. The article on “ A Great 
Modern Observatory” describes what is done at Harvard 
University. Harvard, it seems, keeps a meteorological 
station, 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, at Peru. 
The article is written by a lady, and does full justice to 
the important astronomical work done by Mistress 
Fleming, who has discovered several new stars. 
Women seem to take kindly to astronomy; for a Mr. 
Huggins, in his account of the new astronomy, makes 
special reference to the great assistance he has received 
in his scientific work by the invaluable help of his wife. 
The only other paper remaining to be noticed is the 
account of howa young American from Cornell, a student 
of the American classical school at Athens, succeeded in 
unravelling the riddle of the nail holes in the architrave 
in the east fronts of the Parthenon, and so bringing to 
light an inscription which had never before been read. 
It was thought the inscription related to Alexander, but 
it is now proved to have commemorated the erection of a 
statue to Nero. 





Munsey’s Magazine, 


Munsey’s Maguzine for May contains an article by Mr. 
Chauncey Depew on “ The United States Supreme Court,” 
illustrated by portraits of the Chief Justice. It is in this 
magazine that Marion Crawford is publishing his new 
Italian story, “Corleone,” a tale of Sicily. Anna Leach 
describes a subject dealt with recently by Miss Ethel 
Wheeler in London, under the title of ‘‘'The Homes and 
Haunts of Dickens.” The late Secretary of the Navy 
writes on the American Navy and American Naval 
Policy. The artistic paper deals with Gainsborough. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Harper’s Magazine. 

Harper’s for June opens with an account of moun- 
taineering in the French province of the Dauphiné. It 
is entitled “A New Switzerland,” and is recommended 
strongly to those who find Switzerland too far or too 
familiar. Mr. Stockton begins a new story, entitled 
“ The Great Stone of Sardis,” of which some account is 
given elsewhere. There is a carefully written and 
excellently illustrated article on “The Meteorological 
Progress of the Century.” Mr. T. M. Prudden describes 
a discovery which has been made in the Far West. 
Before the cliff dwellers took up their abode in the 
mountains of Colorado, there was an earlier race who, it: 
still more remote antiquity, inhabited those regions 
They have been given the name of Basket Makers, from: 
the fact that they are buried in baskets, and baskets 
filled with seeds and ornaments are always found with 
their bodies, Mr. Poultney Bigelow, in the eighth of his 
excellent papers on “ White Man’s Africa,” describes the 
Dutch feeling towards England, and he tells the story 
of Slaagter Neck and Dingaan’s Daag and the Great 
Trek. His account is lucid and fairly impartial. Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor contributes the letterpress of an article 
entitled “ The Celebrities in the House of Commons,” the 
chief attraction of which is an admirable series of illus- 
trations by Paul Renouard. This admirable artist con- 
tributes sketches of Mr. Morley, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Glaistone, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, 
and Mr. Chamberlain. “'T. P.’s” article, like everything 
that “'T. P.” does in that style, is bright, entertaining, 
and wonderfully impartial, considering all things; but 
his ancient prejudice against Mr. Chamberlain is still as 
deep as ever, and he takes care to say that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is more hated than any other public man by the 
British masses. George Du Maurier’s serial of “The 
Martian” is now almost concluded, and will probably 
wind up in the next number. 





Seribner’s Magazine. 


Scribner gives us another of the capitally illustrated 
articles on the American Universities, this time describing 
undergraduate life at Princeton. Another paper very 
admirably illustrated is devoted to the description of the 
new Library at Congress, which seems to be a very 
remarkable structure indeed. The reading-room is said 
to be the most noble rotunda, and the most adequate 
public department that the United States have so far 
built for themselves. There is a short story by Stephen 
Crane, intended to describe the experience of the four 
men who escaped in a boat from the sunk steamer 
Commodore. Mr. C. D. Gibson’s Sketches of London are 
this month devoted to what he calls ‘‘ London Salons.” 
They are very good, but not quite so interesting as those 
which preceded it. 


The Strand Magazine. 

Ir is a far cry from Sherlock Holmes to a tale of the 
British occupation in Egypt, but the Strand Magazine is 
faithful to Conan Doyle, and his new serial, “ The Tragedy 
of the Korosko,” which is begun in the May number, will 
interest many who cannot be induced to read Sherlock 
Holmes. It will be very interesting to see how Conan 
Doyle works out his story. It opens well, and breaks off 
even better, for the author has conducted a party of 
British tourists into the Korosko desert, and closes the 
first instalment with the appearance, through a defile, of 
a party of the Dervishes. 
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OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HE “Studies of the Queen and the Reign,” a reprint 
of the six articles which have appeared under this 
heading in the Review or Reviews, is published, 

and can be ordered through any bookseller at 3s. 6d. net. 

“Our Mother Queen,” the first Jubilee number of the 
“Books for the Bairns,” is written from an entirely 
original point of view, and with a special object of calling 
attention to the importance of Motherhood, and the 
extent to which the Queen’s reign has introduced the 
motherly instinct into the administration of the Empire. 
The following extract will give better than any description 
a true idea as to the gist of “Our Mother Queen.” First, 
as to Motherhood :— 


The Queen is not only a Mother-Queen, she is also the 
mother of a large family of her own. For she has never 
refused to do and to bear all the things that fall to the lot of 
woman. 

And the Queen was nine times a mother. Nine times did 
she go down to the cold and silent waters of the river of death 
in order to snatch into life the beloved baby which God had 
given her as the reward of the perfect love which made her 
one with her husband. 

Secondiy, as to the institution of the Police, a passage 
which has been brought directly before the attention of 
every Chief Constable in the country :— 

If every one was strong, and good, and well, and able to take 
care of themselves, there would be very little need for the pro- 
tection of the law. But many of the strong are cruel, and the 
powerful bully and enslave the weak. So it was necessary to 
protect the poor and helpless and oppressed, and to create 
some power stronger than the strong evil-doer and more power- 
ful than the oppressor. In the olden days these duties 
were undertaken by the Knights, of whom you may have 
read in the story-books: the Knights of King Arthur, of the 
Table Round, and of many another noble King and Paladin of 
romance. In those days there were few people in the land, so 
the Knights used to go wandering wherever they pleased in 
search of advéntures, riding all in armour, with helmet on their 
head, and lance in their hand, and sword by their side. Now, in 
Victoria’s reign, the children have come so thick and fast, the 
population is so dense, it will no longer do to have a few 
wandering Knights riding here and there at haphazard, to 
protect the poor, the weak, tle good, the women and the 
children, against the strong, and the crucl, and the bad. So 
in the reiga of our good Mother-Qneen there have been 
established everywhere a new order of Knights, some 
on horseback, but the most on foot, who do not wander 
vaguely about, but who are under commandment to patrol 
every road, and every lane, and every street in all 
England, every day, to see that no wrang is done, no 
law is broken, and that no one is cruel to woman, or child, 
or brute beast. They wear helmets, do the new Knights of the 
Patrol, but by their side they carry not a sword, but a 
truncheon, and they call them not Knights, but Policemen. 
But they are the real Knights of the New Era, much more 
useful and practical than the old Knights, and doing work 
every whit as romantic. 

There are 16,000 of these Knights of the Patrol and the 
Truncheon in London alone, and 24,000 more in England and 
Wales. ‘They are an army aiways on the warpath, the terror 
of evil-doers, but the strength and defence of all who do well. 

This “Our Mother Quezn ” is to be followed up by a 
second number of the “ Books for the Bairns,” entitled 
“‘ All about the Jubilee,” the object of which is to use the 
Jubilee as an object-lesson for interesting children in the 
history of the Old Country. 

The Jubilee number of the “ Penny Novels” (No. 77) 
opens with a survey of the popular fiction in 1837 and 
1897. After this introductory sketch an analysis, with 
extracts, is given of the following popular novels now pub- 
lished or in process of publication: “ The Christian,” by 
Hall Caine; “The Massarenes,” by Ouida; “ Flames,” by 


R. Hichens; “ The Martian,” by Du Maurier; “ Lochinvar,” 
by S. R. Crockett; “Pilgrims of the Night,” by Sarah 
Doudney; “ Rose of Dutcher’s Coolley,” etc.—this plan 
being ado, ted as the most simple and accurate method 
of illustrating the kind of imaginative world in which 
the Queen’s subjects are living in this, the sixtieth year 
of her reign. 

The Jubilee number of the “ Penny Poets” has developed 
into two. Number one (June) opens with the reprint of 
Sir Edwin Arnold's poem on “ Queen’s Day,” and is fol- 
lowed by notices of the various poems suggested by the 
Jubilee, and also those which have been inspired by the 
world-wide effusion of the English-speaking race. The 
third part of the number begins with what may be 
described as a metrical chronicle of the events of the 
reign selected from the verses of the Victorian poets. It 
opens with Mis. Browning’s two ms, “ The Queen’s 
Tears” and ‘“‘ Crowned and Wedded,” which, together 
with the humorous account of the coronation in the 
Ingoldsby Legends, begins the poetical chronicle of the 
Victorian reign. The difficulties of copyright have, of 
course, sadly interfered with the compilation of a com- 
prehensive and complete yoetical chronicle of the reign, 
but sufficient has been received to publish the poetry 
down to the narrative of the Crimean War. Number two, 
which will be published in July, will begin with the 
Indian Mutiny, and carry the narrative down to our 
present day. 

Almost every day we get proofs as to how useful our 
Penny Books are to teachers. The following article in 
the Zeacher’s Aid, by Mr. F. W. Green, is the latest that 
has come to hand :— 

To implant a love of reading is the most calculated 
to help a lad to become a steady, industrious, and worthy 
map, and Literature, we are persuaded, should hold the 
premier position. Our method is as follows :—There is being 
published at the present time by that pioneer of cheap litera- 
ture, the able editor of the Review or Reviews, a series of 
works embracing those of many popular writers. These 
books may be obtained for ninepence per dozen. We 
select a certain work. We obtain some dozens at the 
above stated prices. We do not give these to the 
scholars. ‘The idea is for each boy to have his own book, so 
we retail them to the boys at three-farthings each. We par- 
ticularly mention the price to show that the experiment is 
costing us nothing, whilst the children obtain the books cheaper 
than they would outside the school. We have experienced no 
difficulty in getting the boys to buy these books, and though ours 
is a poor school in the East of London, we have generally found 
two weeks’ time enough for every boy in the class, where the 
plan is being tried, to obtain his “author.” Yes, and further than 


‘that, it has come to our notice that many of the better class 


boys have denied themselves little schoolboy luxuries in 
order to buy their poorer classmates the book required. The 
books are not allowed to be taken from the school until 
finished. Then they become the property of the children. 
Friday afternoon is the time selected for our reading lesson. 
The gladdened looks on the scholars’ faces, the suppressed 
hum of delight which gocs round the room as the hour 
approaches is sufficient evidence for us that the lesson is 
appreciated. The teacher generally introduces the lesson 
with a brief account of the author. Only the most 
proficient pupils are allowed to read; this, we find, acts 
as a stimulus to those less advanced. In this way we have 
followed Gulliver in his wonderful adventures; we have 
journeyed with Christian to the Celestial City; we have 
marvelled at “She”; we have carried ourselves centuries back 
and lived with the Romans at Pompeii; we have shuddered 
at the horrors of war as described by Tolstoi; we have laughed 
at “Tartarin of Tarascon”; and, yes, we are not ashamed to 
admit it, we have shed a tear over the sorrows of “ Little 
Emly.” 
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“THE NOTABLES OF BRITAIN”: 


T is possible that of all the elaborate works which 
[ have been issued from the press in connection with 
the commemoration of the record year of the 
(QQueen’s reign, none will be more highly esteemed by 
posterity than the Portrait Album of Notables which is the 
subject of this notice. What would we not give for a 
similar album of a hundred or more of those Elizabethans 
who, in the last year of the Elizabethan reign, were 
sufficiently conspicuous to be regarded as notable by a 
contemporary editor? Victorian has not yet become an 
epithet of! eulogy, neither was Elizabethan in the days 
when Elizabeth still sat on the English throne: but the 
Elizabethan type has long since been recognised as one 
in which the distinctive characteristics of Englishmen 
found most vivid and vigorous expression. Those who 
will come after us will probably regard the greater 
Victorians as highly as we have learned to speak of the 
great Elizabethans, and it.will be in time to come an 
accepted mode of eulogy to say of a British statesman 
that he recalls the memory of the great Victorians. 

The Queen herself, whose portrait appears in the first 
place in this collection of portraits, is the greatest Victorian 
of them all, just as Elizabeth was the greatest Elizabethan 
ofher reign. Itis not merely that her career, unlike that 
of any other person in the Album, covers the whole 
reign, not merely in existence, but in continuous public 
service, but that she, more than probably any other 
person, embodies the. dominant characteristics of her 
age. She began hér reign with) strong’ Liberal views, 
and at its close she is coming tose recognised as the 
staunchest and most far-seeing Imperialist in her world- 
wide domains. The Queen embodies the principle of 
Liberal and Progressive administration at home, and a 
steady but a sane extension of the civilising sovereignty 
and colonising activity of Britain abroad. 

Mr. Gladstone, the only person who for length of years, 
or for continuity of service, can be named in the same 
breath with Her Majesty, is but an imperfect type of the 
Victorian compared with the Queen. He represents, no 
doubt, the Liberal side of the nation. He has been a 
great force for the hewing down of monopolies, for 
destroying unjust privileges, and for breaking those 
irrational fetters with which the liberties of the nation 
were shackled; but he has never wholly reconciled him- 
self to what. may be described as the over-sea expansion 
of the British race. He hasfeared rather than encouraged 
it. He has yielded reluctantly to manifest destiny. He 
has never of his own free will sanctioned either an 
increase of the navy or:an acquisition of territory. As 
the extension of the race, and its grouping together more 
closely in fraternal» union around the throne, will be 
regarded by the future historian as the dominating 
characteristic of ‘the latter half of the Queen’s reign, 
no one who is out of sympathy with the Imperial idea 
can possibly be regarded as a typical Victorian of the 
whole Victorian era. 

Nor is that the only point on which the Queen is 
much more Victorian than Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone 
may be a Victorian in point of birth, but he is also a 
Tractarian, and while the Tractarian movement has 
played a notable and, on the whole, useful part in the 
social and religious evolution of the reign, it would be 
difficult even for the most prejudiced ecclesiastical 
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chronicler to pretend that the Medivalism of .the 
Tractarian school has been in any’ way the dominant 
note of our nineteenth century civilisation. The Queen, 
with her broad latitudinarianism, her supreme indiffer- 
ence to forms and ceremonies, and her steady devotion t: 
the weighty matters of righteousness rather than to tly 
tithe of mint, anise and cummin, represents far more 
faithfully the spirit of the times than any of her 
ecclesiastically minded subjects. The Victorian age ma) 
have witnessed the labours of Newman and Pusey ani 
Liddon, but it was much more conspicuously the age ot 
Darwin, of Spencer, aud of Mill. 

Nor is it only in the realm of high polities or in the stil! 
more exalted region of reiigious thought that the Queen 
is more Victorian than Mr. Gladstone. The dominaut 
note of all thé social legislation for many years past, anil 
the distinctive note of modern thought, has been one 
with which Her Majesty has ever shown herself in much 
keener sympathy than Mr. Gladstone. Her Majesty has 
been from the first the very priestess of the humanitarian 
movement of our time. While Mr. Gladstone has don 
much good work. for many philanthropic causes, he has 
ever been more of a statesman than a philanthropist, much 
more an advocate for political justice than an-exponent of 
the humanitarian passion which vibrates so keeuly in th: 
national life. 

It many other departments it would not be difficult to 
find illustrations to prove that Queen Victoria is the first 
of the Victorians in factas well 4s in name. Like th: 
nation over which shé+ fas reigned so long, she has 
cultivate the passion for compromise, and is more and 
more inclined: to abate the first rancour of politica! 
faction and to»promote the growth of a national and 
Imperial spirit common to both parties. But althoug! 
vindicating her right to supremacy on other than on 
merely titular or hereditary grounds, it would be absurd 
to deny that whfie Her Majesty rightly enjoys her pride 
of place, she is but primus inter pares, and that the 
stability of her throne and the splendour of her empirc 
depend upon her statesmen, captains, sailors, men ot 
art, science, and lefters who surround the throne 
Hence,’ it. seemed only fitting as one way of commemo- 
rating the great Jubilee, to produce this Album of the 
Notables who were living in the’ sixtieth year of Her 
Majesty’s-reign. It is a reminder,in the midst of con- 
cratulations and eulogies addressed to the Queen, that 
the Notables of the Realm, and its dependencies beyond 
the sea, deserve even at such a time to-be held in grateful 
remembrance. 

In the compiling of the list of the Notables there were, 
of course, many difficulties. Probably no two of all the 
millions of Her Majesty’s subjects would have agreed 
absolutely as to the names which should be included in 
the list of contemporary notabilities. Besides, when, after 
taking due counsel with those who are most likzly to be 
best informed, and who had the most sagacious judgment 
on such a question, a preliminary list was drawn up, it 
was found impossible to include the portraits of all 
those selected in the Album of Notables. Some persons 
have an invincible objection to be photographed. More 
than one of the women who ought to have been included 
in the Album declined absolutely to have their portrait 
taken or reproduced. 
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Hence, in this collection of Notables, I am painfully 
conscious of the fact that many are absent who ought to 
be present, while, possibly enough, some are present who 
ought to be absent. This, however, is one of those 
questions which can be submitted to the judgment of 
my readers; and I shall be glad to have suggestions from 
my readers with a view to the revision and completion of 
what I hope may become a National, not to say Imperial 
Portrait Gallery of the Jubilee Year. 

“ Notable” is a comfortable word. It is one less 
definite, and commits those who use it much less than 
Famous or Worthy or Best. Many persons are notable 
without being famous; some are notable without being 
particularly good; and many of the best people of the 
world, although noteworthy enough, could not be noted 
for the simple reason that they are unknowp. In one 
sense, any person who has been a Cabinet Minister, or 
who is at the present moment in the Cabinet, may be 
regarded as notable. So may all the bishops; but in 
the sense in which I have used the term in this Album, 
it would be a mistake to accept mere official position, 
even although it may be of the highest, as sufficient to 
justify his inclusion in the list of Notables. Broadly 
speaking, I asked myself: Who are those persons whose 
portraits the English-speaking man in the colonies, or 
in the country village, remote from Parliament and 
Court, would most wish to see? The answer is obvious. 
There are persons of whom he has heard something, of 
whom he knows someth ng already; persons, #.e., who 
are not total strangers, but of whom he has read, and 
whose features, therefore, arouse in him the interest at 
least of curiosity. At the same time I admit that this 
opens the door wide to mere notoriety, and on such a 
principle the Tichborne Claimant at one time would have 
had a right to a foremost position in such a coilection. 

Hence, while recognising that notoriety was one ele- 
ment, it was important to bear in mind that it was 
by no means the only element in making up the list. 
It was necessary, for instance, not to include too many 
persons in the sume category. Every prince and princess 
of the Royal Family might be said to be notable enough, 
but it would have been absurd, in a book intended to 
give a fairly comprehensive representation of eminent 
Victorians, to overload it with a round dozen of Royal 
Highnesses merely because, being princes and princesses 
of the blood, their names are familiar as household words 
throughout the whole Empire. Similarly, I have endea- 
voured to keep a certain balance between the represen- 
tatives of the two great opposing parties, whether in 
politics or religion. It may be objectel that I have 
given more portraits of Established Churchmen than of 
Free Churchmen, and I have, I confess, failed to do 
adequate justice to the Established Church of Scotland ; 
but it is impossible to secure mathematical exactitude in 
balancing sects, parties or sections of the kingdom. 

I have endeavoured to find a place for those who repre- 
sent the Queen at Foreign Courts, who govern great 
dependencetes, or who act as constitutional heads of the 
self-governing colonies. Men who have the commission to 
speak for Britain in the presence of the foreigner or in 
the councils of the Britons beyond the sea are deserving 
of more attention than they often receive at the hands of 
their countrymen at home.. The selection of the repre- 
sentatives of the Labour Party was a task involving con- 
siderable risk of exciting enmities among men, some of 
whom are apt to resent as an injustice to a sacred cause 
any recognition of claims which in their own judgment are 
not justified by serviee. If the older Labour Party is not 
represented as fully as it deserves, it is due more to the 
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r-luctance of its leaders to be photogiaphed than to any 
remissness on my part in seeking their co-operation. 

In dealing with Ireland another difficulty was raised 
in the objection of men like Michael Davitt to be regarded 
as a Notable of Britain. T! 


MOonrTH. 


he objection is interesting, and 
may be commended to those Scotchmen who are per- 
petually co:plaining whenever the word England is 
used instead of Britain. Britain is just as hateful to the 
Irish Nationalists as England is to the Scoch. The 
English-speaking world is the only term which will 
include. all, and that is, as the Scotch would say, a 
“Jang nebbed” word indeed, much too lang nelhed ever 
to come into regular use as a substitute for Britain. 

Nevertheless, with all these difficulties, aud with all 
its shortcomings and sins of omission and commission, 
the Album is a more comprehensive Picture Gallery of 
Victorians of to-day than any that has yet been put to- 
gether, and as such I sincerely hope it will find favour 
with the public at home and over-sea, 

It is not merely a Portrait Gallery, it is also a Collection 
of Autographs. No portrait in the list appears without 
an autograph save that of little Prince Edward, whose 
little hand, which some day may hold the Imperial sceptre, 
has not yet been taught to guide the pen. In many cases 
—the majority, I regret to say—the only autograph avail- 
able is the signature. The design with which the Album 
was originally projected was much more ambitious, and 
fortunately, in many cases, although not in a majority, I 
was able to do something to realise the greater idea. 

It occurred to me that nothing would be more iuterest- 
ing and instructive to the public than to have placed on 
permanent record, in the handwriting of the persons con- 
cerned, the maxim, verse, saying, quotation, or other 
formula which they had found most helpful to them 
in the course of a career which had rendered them 
notable in the eyes of their countrymen. But no sooner 
had I made the suggestion that the autographs 
should take this form than I was overwhelmed with 
objections. Many protested that they had never been 
helped in their lives by any verse, maxim, saying, quota- 
tion, or other form of words, while others, who almitted 
that they could mention such staywords as hal served 
them in the storm and stress of life, objected to unveil 
their secret to the gaze of a prying world. 

A still more curious difficulty was raised by the late . 
Sir Henry Ponsonby in the case of Her Majesty. I had 
writt:n to him on the subject of Her Majesty’s, auto- 
grap‘, and he replied courteously, as was his invariable 
wont, pointing out that it could not be gives. For, 
he said, “I see that Lord Wolseley has written as his 
watchword what, if I had been asked, would have been 
mine, namely, ‘God Save the Queen;’ but if the 
Queen were to write as her stayword, ‘God Save the 
People,’ she would be doing an act which would have a 
political significance, and therefore it could not be taken 
without the advice of her Ministers.” It was, of course, 
manifestly out of the question to appeal to the Cabinet 
for advice on such a point, so Her Majesty’s portrait 
appears without any quotation attached thereto. 

The case was different with the Prince of Wales, who, 
naturally enough, found in the motto of his crest at once 
a stayword and a watchword that has no doubt stood him 
in good stead since the day of his birth. Equally happy is 
the stayword of Prince George, our sailor prince, to 
whom naturally, as to all the officers of the gallant 
service to which he belong:, Nelson’s Trafalgar motto 
supplies the watchword of life, 

The blank amazement expressed by many Victorians 
at the suggestion that any maxim or motto could have 
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played ary part in the shaping of their career, as well as 
the extreme reluctance of others to state the watchword 
which had helpe:l them in the battle of life, contrasts 
very forcibly with the frank outspokenness with which, in 
feudal times, every noble took a pride in adopting a 
motto, which he emblazoned everywhere on his coat of 
arms or his crest. In how many cases, I wonder, have 
the scions of our noble houses taken their mottoes 
seriously, embodying the avowed aspiration of the 
founders of their houses—an aspiration which was more 
or less potent in shaping the lives of successive genera- 
tions of his descendants ? 

A very interesting collection of staywords might be 
compiled from these autographs. Some are very signifi- 
cant. I think it is Admiral Fisher who sends the 


maxim that embodies so much of the teaching of the 
“ The frontiers of England are the coasts 


British Navy. 
of the enemy.” 

Justice Hawkins’s motto-“‘ Never Fret,” is one that 
might be used by many who never sit ona judicial bench, 
and Lord Davey’s J’essayerai. 

Sir George Newnes's motto, Festina Prudenter, is 
characteristic. 

One thing that will surprise many people is the extent 
to which persons not usually associated with the religious 
life of the community quote scriptural texts as those 
which have been most helpful to them in times of stress 
and storm. 

John Burns goes to Tom Payne for his motto, which 
is:—* The world is my country, and to do good is my 
religion.” : 

Lord Dufferin says, “The most comforting saying I 
kaow of out of the Bible is contained in Milton’s line 
‘ They also serve who only stand and wait.’” He adds— 
“These words have consoled me in many an accomplished 
task and useless endeavour.” No doubt this is true, but 
Lord Dufferin is not one of those who have been doomed 
todo much standieg around and waiting. Few men have 
had so busy and crowded a life. 

Lord Ripon’s quotation is very significant—* Universal 
Democracy, whatever we may think of it, has declared 
itself as an inevitable fact of the days in which we live, 
and he who has any chance to instruct or lead in his days, 
must begin by admitting that.”—CaRLy.ez. 

Dr. Alfred Wallace carries us a step further. from 
Democracy to Socialism— Fiat justicia, ruat colum,” 
The above saying is that which has most influenced my 
thoughts on social questions. More than thirty years ago 
Herbert Spencer’s application of it—‘“ Equity does not 
permit property in land”-—took firm hold on me, and 
thus led to the formation of the Land Nationalisation 
Society. The great principle of justice to all and before 
all has led me on towards Socialism; and here, too, I 


claim Herbert Spencer as.a teacher, for his fundamental ° 


principle of social justice is, that each person “ shall 
receive the benetits and evils due to his own nature and 
eonduct.” But this is directly opposed to any unequal 


inheritance of wealth, and is thus a considerable step on 
the road to Socialism,—ALFrrep R. WALLACE. 

Very characteristic are the watchwords of Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, a Deborah who has spent her life in 
combating against overwhelming odds. “I will contend 
with him that contendeth with thee, and I will save thy 
children.”—Isaiah xlix. 25. ‘“ All power is given unto 
Me in heaven and earth. -Go ye therefore” (and war and 
work) “and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” 

I tried hard to get Mr. Rhodes to write the passage 
from Aristotle which I know has been the stayword of 
his life, but he stoutly refused to do so, and the utmost 
that I could get from him was the following :— 

Dear Mr. Stead,—I am sorry I cannot send you, as desired, 
any motto; the reason is I dislike making. public my secret 
thoughts, and I do not care to have my name subscribed to 
what might be termed a flabby epigram.—C. J. Ruopes. 


Sir Donald Stewart and Lord Spencer both quote the 
counsel ‘“‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might,” although their versions vary slightly. 

Sir George Lewis’s “Speech is silver, silence is gold” 
will amuse his friends, and many will smile also on 
reading the maxim of that canny Scot, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, “ All things are lawful unto me, but all 
things are not expedient.”—St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

In addition to those autographs that are published in 
the Album, there are some from those who have since 
passed away, and as they died before the sixtieth year of 
the reign I have been compelled to drop them out. One 
of these was Professor Seeley, who wrote :— 


“Perhaps the greatest furtherance in life has come from 
Goethe’s gospel. 

Gedenke zu leben, interpreted in Carlyle’s exhortation—The 
courage we desire and prize is not the courage to die decently, 
but to live manfully.”—H. G. Szevey. 


Another was George Du Maurier’s “ Les miséres du jour 
JSont le bonheur du lendemain.” 

The third was from Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, whose 
staywords are as follows—‘I am the Vine, ye are the 
branches.” The Lord Jesus Christ. “ Da quod jubes et 
jube quod vis.” Augustine—A. W. Date. 

But I must not draw more largely upon the autographs. 
of this Album. I have quoted enough to show that, 
although it is not so complete as I had hoped to have 
made it, it contains much that will be found in no other 
collection. 

The Album is furnished with brief particulars, together 
with what may be regarded as thumb-nail character 
sketches of the personages who figure in the Gallery. 
All the photographs, which were specially taken for the 
Album, were taken by the Stereoscopic Co., of Regent 
Street, and are published by them. The Album will be 
ready about June 15th, and may be obtained from the 
Review or Reviews Office; price, 5s, net, by post, 5s. 6d. ; 
or through the leading booksellers. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL. 
Tue Story or THE Lire or Lapy Burton. 

Two handsome volumes, copiously illustrated, pub- 
lished by Hutchinson and Co., at 36s., contain the story 
of the Life of Isabel, Lady Burton, told in part by her- 
self, and in part by Mr. W. H. Wilkins. This biography, 
which began as an autobiography, and has been completed 
y Mr. Wilkins after the death of its subject, of necessity 
covers much ground identical with that which Lady 
Burton covered in writing the Life of her husband. It is 
very seldom that the life of a wife is worth telling apart 
from the life of her husband, or the life of a husband apart 
from the life of the wife, if it be that the responsibility of 
action lies upon the latter rather than the former. But 
Lady Burton was so extraordinary a woman, of a 
character so distinct and a career in many respects so 
peculiar, that it is well that her life-story is put on record 
to stand side by side with that of her husband’s on the 


shelves of our libraries. 


Mr. Wilkins has done his work well on the whole, His 
aim has been as far as possible to let Lady Burton tell 
the story of her life in her own words, keeping his narra- 
tive in the background. Still, it would have been well if 
he had carried out this resolution to the end, and specially 
if he had taken more pains to ascertain Lady Burton’s 
real views on the subject of the so-called “ridiculous 
revelations” which were made to her, and which were 
subsequently published in Borderland. This, however, 
will be dealt with in the pages of that periodical, and 
there is no necessity to say more than this: that the 
Jady to whom Mr. Wilkins refers was much less of a 
spiritualist than Lady Burton herself, and the use of 
such a term in describing her is on a piece with the 
inaccuracy which characterises the rest of his references 
to this matter. 

There are letters from Lady Salisbury, Henry Matthews, 
‘General Gordon, and others. The letters from Lady Salis- 
bury are interesting. Lady Salisbury so seldom appears 
in print that I was rather surprised to come upon those 
letters in the second volume. One is written in 1879, in 
which Lady Salisbury, writing to Lady Isabel, says :— 
““Of course we have all been talking and thinking of 
nothing but Cabul lately. The Afghans really seem like 


’ the Constantinople dogs, quite untamable.” Which is not 


exactly a happy phrase to be used by the wife of a Prime 
Minister concerning a nation whose country we had 
unjustly invaded, and which was struggling to expel the 
foreign invader from its territory. 

There is another passage in the same letter. ‘“ What 
is the real truth about Count A——’s (qy. Andrassy) 
resignation? Is it health or weariness, or what is it? 
We are all puzzled at it here. I suppose Prince 
Bismarck’s visit will lead to some éclaircissement.” 

In another ietter, written after the defeat of the Jingoes 
in 1880, Lady Salisbury wrote:—‘ We must bear our 
misfortune as best we can, and hope for better days. I 
cannot help feeling that this change is too violent to last 
Jong, but who can say? It is altogether so astonishing.” 
From which it is evident that Lady Salisbury at least: in 
those days had no knowledge of the signs of the times, 

Nine years later, Lady Salisbury wrote: “ We have 
had great doings for the Shah, who is stil! in this country. 
He dined and slept here at Hatfield one night about a 
fortnight ago, and we had a garden party for him the 
next day. He behaved very well, and gives me the idea 
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of being an able man, though whether he will think 
England a stronger friend than Russia remains to be 
seen, I sometimes fear that he will carry away a greater 
idea of our riches and luxury than of our strength, but 
qui vivra verra, Weare now up to our lips in a royal 
marriage. The young lady is very happy, by all accounts, 
and looks quite radiant. Politics are pretty quiet, and 
there are as few mistakes made as you can expect in the 
fourth year of a Government, I think we are rather 
losing in London, but are gaining in other places.” 
Which, again, was not a very accurate forecast, When 
the general election came, the Conservatives held their 
own better in London than elsewhere. 

Lord and Lady Salisbury were ever great friends of 
the Burtons. The Burtons needed friends at the Foreign 
Office, for they appear to have had a perpetual struggle 
about appointments, and were seldom or never satisfied 
with the way in which they were provided for. 

Mr. Wilkins, in addition to the portrayal of Lady 
Burton’s character, has found himself compelled to take 
up the cudgels on behalf of Lady Burton against Miss 
Stisted, Sir Richard Burton’s niece, who in her “True 
Life of Sir Richard Burton” charges Lady Burton with 
the responsibility of having her husband recalled from 
Damascus; with having misrepresented Sir Richard 
Burton’s conversion, and with acting wrongly in burn- 
ing the translation of the “Scented Garden.” Under 
these heads, Mr. Wilkins has little difficulty in making a 
good case on behalf of Lady Isabel. It is not necessary 
to follow the disputants into any one of the three 
questions, beyond saying that it certainly ought not to 
have been a woman and a relative of Sir Richard Burton 
who upbraided his wife for the brave stand which 
she took in sacrificing her own means of livelihood 
rather than allow the name of her husband to be 
associated with the circulation of what she believed to 
be an obscene book. Lady Burton was no prude, 
probably less of a prude than Miss Stisted herself, but if 
Miss Stisted had been in Lady Burton’s position, I 
should be very sorry to think she would have hesitated 
to act in the same way rather than allow her relative’s 
memory to be weighed down with this posthumous 
burden, 

A truce, however, to the controversial part of the book. 
The most interesting passages to the general reader are 
those Lady Isabel writes about herself, and her observa- 
tions as a girl concerning love, courtship and marriage. 
When Lady Burton was in her first season, she wrute 
down in her diary her ideal of the man whom she would 
marry, who, curiously enough, closely coincides with the 
description of Sir Richard :— 

As God took a rib out of Adam and made a woman of it, 39 
do I, out of a wild chaos of thought, form a man unto myself. 
In outward form and inmost soul his life and deeds are ideal. 
This species of fastidiousness has protected me and kept me 
from fulfilling the vocation of my sex—breeding fowls and 
chronicling small beer. He is a soldier and a man: heis 
accustomed to command and to be obeyed. He frowns on the 
ordinary affairs of life, but his face always lights up warmly 
for me. He is one of those strong men who lead, the master- 
mind who governs, and he has perfect control over himself. 

This is the creation of my fancy, and my ideal of happiness 
is to be to such a man wife, comrade, friend—everything to 
him, to sacrifice all for him, to follow his fortunes through his 
campaigns, through his travels, to any part of the world, and 
endure any amount of roughing. But if I find such a man, 
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and afterwakds discover he is not-for me, then I will never 
marry. T'will*try to’ be near him; only. to see him, and hear 


him speak; and if he marries somebody else, I will become a.. 


_ sister of charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 

When she mét Burton, she knew at once that she had 
met her fate. “There is ‘something in some women, she 
said, that seems born for the knapsack. There was a 
great deal of that knapsack element in Lady Burton. 
She was restless, romantic, always longing to run round 

the world in an express train :— 

What others dare I can dare. And why should I not? I 
feel that we women simply are born, marry, and die. Who 
misses us? .Whiy should.we not have some useful active life ? 
_ Why, with ‘spirits, brains, and energies, are women to exist 
“upon worsted work and household accounts? It makes me 
-siek, and ‘I will ‘not do it. 

She had plenty of offers, but she rejected them all. 
Real love, she held, only comes once in a lifetime :— 

If any woman’ wants to know what this few sacré means, let 
her ascertain Whether she loves fully and truly with brain. 
heart and passion. If one iota is wanting in the balance of 
any of these three factors, let her cast her love aside as a 
spurious article—she will love again; but if the investigation 
is satisfactory, let her hold » it 7 and let nothing take it 
from her. 7 

She was certainly ready to give up everything for her 
husband, and ne woman could live more utterly for her 
husband than Lady Isabel did. She waited for -him 
four years, and married’ him against all discourage- 
ment. Her autobiography closes with an account of. his 
return from Central Africa after twenty-one attacks: of 
fever, when’ he was partially paralysed. and. partially 
blind. She says :— 

Never did I fcel the strength of my love as‘thén. ‘He 
returned poorer, and disptrited .by official’ rows and every 
species of annoyance; but he was still—had he been ever 60 
unsuccessful, and had every man’s’ hand against, him—my 
earthly god and king, and I could have’ knelt ,at his feet and 
worshipped him. I used to feel. so proud of him; I .used to 
like to sit and look at him, and think, ‘ You are mine, and 
there is no man on earth the least like oat 


THE, PILGRIMS OF THE: NIGHT. 
By Saran Doupney. EO S72dT0 

Miss Saran Doupyey has for many years béen khown 
as a writer of novels which have the somewhat’ rare 
distinction in latter day fiction of never leaving an evil 
taste in your mouth,,or of making you think werse. of 
your fellow men. In “The Pilgrims of the Night a 
(W. H. Addison, 6s.) she is true to “her old réle, and pre- 
sents us with a picture, faithfully and delicately painted, 
of English life as it exists to-day in London and in 
southern courties, The story has as its central figure 
a heroime, who is’a bright and shining light in the 
obscure sect of the Pilgrims of the Night. There is 
another heroiné,; of course—what would:a novel be with- 
out @ young woman with matrimonial adventures and 
love affairs of her own ?—but the real heroine is Christabel 
Avory, the Faith Healer, who is admirably drawn, and to 
whom the mind of the reader turns with a restful feeling 
of peace and of strength. 

The story illustrates two very strong tendencies in 
recent fiction: one; the attention that is paid. to the 
psychic side of life; the other is the dethronement of the 
young woman. Novelists are beginning to discover that 
In fiction, as in real life, it is the mature woman, and 
te the chit of sweet seventeen, who is really interesting. 

¢, would,,.really seem. as if, thé accepted heroine of the 
next century will lave to be at least fi¥e: ‘andthirty, and 


“ poetic mysticism in her deep grey eyes. 


‘Soho Square. 
“of this denomination, which is not to be found-in 


‘are’ passing through it to God’s day. 


« ment of thought and the fervent cheat of charity. 


“only. 
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will be none the worse for being five-and-forty.. Christabel 
Avory’s age is not definitely stated, but as her hair is 
showy white, she has probably completed her _half- 
century ; but age only adds to the charm with which 
she has been invested by her creator. She resembles the 
Quaker woman of the ‘earlier type, and as a study she is 


‘intensely interesting. Miss Doudney says :— 


She was a religious enthusiast, and there was a look of 
The only thing that 
« she desired was to feel God within herself. She had no dogma, 
no set form; she was simply an intense believer in the Christ 
of the Gospels, and the strife of modern criticism did not 
‘ touch her in the least. 

She was a:lonely woman, with scarcely a relative Jeft in the 
world, and she had known bitter sorrows in her youth. Her 
solitude and the lack of all human ties had singularly prepared 
- her for the work which she felt herself called to do. Living 
always in such intimate communion with the Unseen, she was 
no longer conscious of her loneliness. 

She had loved passionately, and had been passionately 
‘ beloved; but every earthly love of hers had turned to dust 
and ashes. She had longed for husband and children, and 
-she(would live unmarried to the end of her days. She was a 
woman of sweet domestic instincts, who had always wanted to 
have.a home in the country, and look well to the-ways of her 
house ; and she was destined to live alone, in one room, in an 
unloyely street in the great city. 

‘Not one single human craving of hers had been satisfied. 
Eyery innocent. desire had been thwarted; every simple 
womanly hope had been crushed. And yet into this emptied 
life ‘had ‘been poured a ‘Divine joy; having nothing, she 

Mop oath all things ; poor, she made many rich; wealthier in 
‘her poverty than “others in their wealth, she went on her way 
rejoié ing. 

‘. 'Christabel was not a woman with a past in the 
technical sense of that phrase, but she was a woman 
‘whose life had been broken by the death of: her lover, 
‘and she had found solace and comfort for her broken 
‘ heart in ministering to the needs of the poorest and most 


“wretched of -human:: beings who congregate in the 


neighbourhood of Soho. 

“The sect to which she belonged held its meetings in a 
small room over a shosmaker’s shop iu a dark street near 
When asked .to explain the peculiarities 


‘Whitaker, she said :— 

‘“We-know each other as ‘Pilgrims of the Night.’ With 
‘us, ‘as with all earth’s.sorrowful children, it. is night; but we 
Already we see the 
We see it in the enlarge- 
We feel it 
; in the quicker. throbbing of men’s hearts and the widening of 

, their sympathies. We know it by the secret force within us— 

the divine life that is flowing more fully into our human life. 

. We have known darkness and loneliness; there is no‘ sorrow 

of yours that we have not suffered, no burden of yours that we 

have not borne. We do not ask you to enter into any member- 

ship, With us it is the inward life which unites, and that 
The temple of God is in man and woman. Why shogld 
we raise walls of wood and stone?” 

“The Pilgrims of the Night,” it will be observed, bear 


faint glimmer of the new dawn. 


a close resemblance to-the Society of Friends, at least, in 


its earlier days, and also to many of the Russian sects, 


_ with whom Count Tolstoy is in more or less close com- 


munication ; but the speciality of Christabel Avory is that 
‘she adds to the practice of mystical. Christianity the 
practical privilege of Faith Healing; and to many readers 
‘ the chief interest of the book lies in the careful study 
‘which Miss Doudney has ‘made of the phenomena which, 
‘ander the namé of: Christian Science in America, or 
Faith Healing in England, have attracted so: much 
attention of late ‘years,’ Christabel- Avory feels.that she 
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has been chosen as a channel of blessing by which the 
Divine Love which is always pressing down from heaven 
to bless humanity is made potent for the healing of 
diseases. When she is engaged in healing, she feels the 
Divine Love pass with mighty force from her limbs into 
those of her patients, and they are healed. 

It would, however, be unjust to Miss Doudney to 
describe “ The Pilgrims of the Night” solely as a study 
of the psychic phenomena, of the influence of sug- 
gestion, or of the healing virtue of mind in dealing with 
nervous maladies. The story itself. is one which deais 
with matters of far more general interest than the semi- 
miraculous powers possessed. by a.saintly mystic. The 
story of how a passionate, illiterate’village girl married 
a gentleman and author, only to find what a Dead Sea 
apple had been the consummation of hér selfish passion, 
is well told, and the way in which Miss Doudney enables 
the neglected wife to work her own salvation and 
that: of her husband, is extremely clever. There are 
no broad, glaring, melodramatic features about this 
story. There are incidents sufficiently startling; one 
murder, one maniac, and almost an elopement, but the 
charm of the story does not lie in these incidents. It is 
rather to be found in the delicate grace with which the 
characters are portrayed. Christabel is a creation who is 
quite distinct from Dinah Morris, and stands by herself 
apart. Dulcie, with her double conquest of the man who 
was first her lover, then her husband, and who was won 
to be her lover again, is very real and interesting. As 
for the bad characters in the book, the worldly-wise, 
pushing, match-making people, in dealing with those 
people Miss Doudney’s foot is not upon her native heath. 
But it is a good thing to have some novels in which 
there is a healthier, fresher atmosphere than that which 
pervades “ The Massarenes” for instance. 


English Portraits.—Mr. Grant Richards has com- 
menced the publication of a series of English Portraits 
(2s.-6d. net). It is to consist-of lithographed drawings 
by Will Rothenstein, and will comprise most of the well 
known Englishmen of our time. Many have already 
promised to be specially sketched for this series. The 
first number is beautifully printed. It contains two 
portraits—Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Thomas Hardy 
—together with short biographical sketches. The draw- 
ings are finely executed, and the series when completed 
will make a‘handsome and interesting collection of the 
leading men of the day. 


The History of England as Told by Our Novelists. 
—Messrs. Constable have, not before time, decided to 
publish, a; library of historical novels and romances. 
These novels will illustrate the various periods of English 
history from the, earliest times to the present day. It is 
almost seventy years ago since Macaulay pointed out the 
great usefulness of the historical novel. But we nave 
had to wait till this year before we could obtain a 
uniform set of novels illustrating in chronological order 
the history of Britain. The material has been there, but 
it has been neglected, no one troubling to collect it. A 
diligent ‘student might form his own library, but he had 
to carefully select it himself. Mr. Laurence Gomme has 
undertaken this task for the general reader. He has 
selected Lord Lytton’s “Harold” as the first novel. It 
is provided with an introduction, a glossary, and copious 
notes, and is published at 3s.6d. It is to be foliowed by 
Macfarlane’s “‘ Camp of Refuge,” illustrating the reign of 
William I.; “Rufus, or the Red King ”—William IT.; and 
Macfarlane’s “ Legend: of Reading Abbey.”+Stephen. 
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A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, 1880-1897. 
By Justin MoCartuy. 

Mr. Justin McCartuy last month completed the fifth 
volume of his “ History of Our Own Times ” (Chatto, 12s.). 
This new volume commences with the accession to power 
of the Liberal party in 1880, and brings down thé history 
to the present year. It goes without saying that-it is a 
most useful handbook to the events of the last seventeen 
years, and is written with almost the same impartiality 
that characterised the preceding volumes. At the same 
time Mr. McCarthy would probably have been ‘better 
advised had he not yielded to the fascinations of the 
Diamond Jubilee. His history would have, gained much 
had it been concluded with the general election of 1895, 
instead of being brought down to the present month. 
But Mr. McCarthy has devoted about one-fourth of the 
book to the events of 1896-97. This spoils the whole 
perspective, for in the nature of things the judicious 
summing up of events and movements gradually becomes 
more and more of an interesting, and to a large extent, 
impartial, disquisition on burning questions by Mr. 
McCarthy. The last 150 pages might with advantage 
have been omitted. ; 

SOME OMISSIONS—THE COLONIES AND THE NAVY. 

Mr. McCarthy has dealt rather too exclusively with 
concrete events, and hardly ever touches on the 
great movements of the last few years. Parliament 
House at Westminster is treated rather too much 
as if it were the centre of the universe. In reading 
this later volume we miss many of the most striking 
lessons of the past seventeen years. Mr. McCarthy says 
nothing of the great change which has taken place in 
the attitude of the Liberal party to the colonies. 
Neither does he so much as mention the navy. But 
surely the prominence which the colonies have acquired 
in the national mind, and the unanimous agreement of 
all parties as to the supreme necessity of maintaining a 
strong navy, are facts which will be noted by future 
historians long after many of the details mentioned by 
Mr. McCarthy are forgotten. Mr. McCarthy, however, 
brings out very cleverly several interesting facts. The 
period covered by this volume will probably be noted in 
the future as the transition period between the Victorian 
era and the new period upon which we are entering. 

THE LESSONS OF THE DECADE; ; 

Mr. McCarthy’s history reads like an obituary list. The 
scythe of death has ruthlessly ent down all those who 
influenced the men of the last generation. But ‘tivo 
figures remain solitary and alone. ‘The Queen and Mr. 
Gladstone are almost the only survivors. Another fact 
which impresses the reader is the, break-up of the old 
parties. The Conservative and the Liberal parties, 
although clinging to the oll names, have practically 
ceasedeto exist. The’ break-up of the Conservatives was 
begun by Lord Randolph Churchill, and completed. by 
the Libera: Unionists. The ‘Liberals have seemingly 
exhausted their old mandate and have not yet discovered 
the new watchword. ‘The third fact brought out uncon- 
sciously by Mr. McCarthy is the importance which the 
year 1896 is likely to have in our history. In that 
year it seems as if we see the first: indications of the 
termination of the transition period. The new forces 
show some signs of consolidating themselves into definite 
shapes. Mr. McCarthy, however, appears not to notice 
this, and continues his history without a break: After 
all is said as to the defects of the work it still remains 
a very valuable compilation, especially useful as a 
reference book. : 
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“THE DOOM OF THE MUSIC-HALL GIRL. 

“Miss Tupor” (Macqueen) is a novel with a pur- 
pose. It evidently was written with the sole object of 
calling attention to the hardships and temptations of the 
life of @ music-hall girl. Mr, Le Breton has an inti- 
mate knowledge of his subject, and also a heart which 
can feel for and sympathise with the sufferings of those 
whose experiences he relates, It is a difficult subject to 
_ deal with, but Mr, Le Breton has handled it in a fashion 

which, while it can hardly offend the most sensitive, will 

appeal deeply to the sympathies of his readers. The tale 
_ is fall of pathos, redeemed by many touches of kindliness 
- and’'good feeling. Through the whole book there is an 
vndernote of intense sympathy with the poor and 
oppressed, and of revolt against those who have inherited 
the good things of this world. 


THE CRIME OF POVERTY. 


Mr. Le Breton tells of the experiences of Bessie 
Richardson, the daughter of a fraudulent solicitor who 
dies leaving her and her mother penniless. Bessie has 
fo. face the world alone, her sister and rich uncle refusing 
all assistance. -She struggles on for. a time as a day 
governess at twelve poundsa year. But even this. fails 
her. ‘Then on the advice of Mrs. Crosskey, their Jand- 
Jady, Bessie determines to go upon the music-hall stage. 
Mrs. Richardson is an old lady who regards weakness 
and indecision as Christian virtues. She is horrified at 
her daughter’s determination, and leaves her without a 
word to fight the battle of life alone. One day Bessie 
enters the humble lodging, having received her dismissal 
as a governess :-— 


It is so wretched to be poor,” she exclaimed bitterly. “ The 
pitfalls the poor fall into the rich bridge with gold and walk 
safely across.” : 

“The poor haye eyes, Bessic, and can see to avoid the 
pitfalls,” : 

“Yes, mother, but the poor are hungry, and the pitfalls are 
‘baited with bread! Are we tostarve ?” 

“You must try and get another situation, Bessie!” 

* Even if I could, what is twelve pounds a year?” said the 
“We can’t live on that—we can’t even 


“Now, Bessie, I know what that means! She wants you to 
-go on the stage. But I will never consent to it! Never! “We 
may be poor, but that is no crime!” 

“Haven’t you learnt better than that in the past six months, 
mother? Ihave. To be poor is the worst of crimes!” 


So Bessie, as many others, found it to be. 
THE TEMPTATION. 


Mrs. Crosskey had been a professional. She is a kindly 
hearted woman who takes Bessie under her protection. 
She lends her the necessary money and generally looks 
after the girl. They go together to Mr. Harry Lamb, 
the musical and theatrical agent who “could make and 
unmake a music-hall artiste like a very Warwick of the 
variety world.” Bessie very soon finds that there are but 
two courses open to her. Either she must accept Mr. “ 
Lamb as her lover or give up all thoughts of a career. 
With loathing she rejects his advances. Bessie then 
endeavours to make a precarious living by singing at 
smoking concerts, She leaves Mrs. Crosskey’s house in 
-order not to be a burden to her benefactress. She 
struggles on half starved and weary to death until she 
is prostrated by the influenza. The struggle for life in 
the little attic where she has taken refuge is told with 
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great feeling. Almost at the last extremity she sends 
for Mrs. Crosskey, only to find that she is dead. The 
messenger brings back a scrap of paper on which is 
written: “ Mr. Harry Lamb, 16, Villeneuve Road, St. John’s 
Wood. My private address. Will you come now ?” 

She dropped the envelope and stood¢there in the darkness 
pressing her hand hard against her aching head. “ Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil!’? Every night 
and morning since her innocent childhood she had offered up 
that prayer, and now through no fault of her own, after 
struggling through poverty, hunger and sickness, to live an 
honest life, she was forced at the sword’s point to evil, loath- 
some, revolting evil, suggestive of a depth of degradation that 
set her shuddering as though a blight of palsy had fallen 
upon her. 

SUCCESS AND ITS COST. 


There is a break in the story. It is continued as if 
Bessie had yielded to the temptation. She becomes 
famous. She.breaks with Mr. Lamb and remains pure in 
mind and heart, but ever the memory of that man haunts 
her and comes between her and what she desires, and 
drags her down. She is filled with an intense longing todo 
something for the poor and suffering, remembering the 
days of her own poverty. Her sympathy even is exploited 
by a bogus millionaire who wishes to live on her earnings. 
Finally, when she has found what real love means, and 
when she longs for a little rest after her long and weary 
struggle, all her hopes are shattered by the same blight- 
ing cause. It always hung over her like a ‘Damocles 
sword torturing her sensitive nature :— 

“If I could forget you and your sin against me,”’ she 
exclaimed, “it might be forgiven you, but whilst I cannot 
forget, the curse of your wrong doing is upon me!” 

“T tell you I did you no harm,” Mr. Lamb urged sullenly. 

“You killed whatever good there was in my nature, you cut 
me off from the joy of living, you made me loathe myself, 
so that wherever I go, my own foulness overshadows me and 
makes for me a hell! Forget you? No! The memory of 
you is forever smouldering in my heart, so that a word, a look, 
will bring it to a blaze and quicken the fire that is destroying 
me!” 

DEATH, 


When the last blow had fallen Bessie felt a strange 
apathy creep over her. She lingers awhile on the 
borderland of life and death, and with a ghastly wrench 
of agony at her heart sees herself again in the attic 
at Haggerston, ill and weak. There is one ray of light. 
She had sent to Mrs. Crosskey. There is a footstep at 
the door. The answer—Dead! “Dear God, have 
mercy, have mercy!” she moaned. The candle flickered 
out, and. the black-robed girl was alone in the dark- 
ness :— 

The grey dawn comes with a rising wind, and the day is 
chill, and the sleet sweeps down from the leaden skies. The 
girl is leaving the little room where she has hungered and 
suffered, and is going—where? “I am going; yes, I am going 
now! It is so cold, I am numbed, but I am going now!” It 
is yet colder, the chill is creeping over every limb, and the 
girl stands in the rain-whipped streets, and tries to think— 
which is the way to the river? There is a scrap of paper in 
her hand, and she looks at the writing upon it with horror. 
Has she fallen so low that she must sell herself to buy life? 
A moment of indecision, and then she tears the paper into 
fragments, and it is scattered in.the wind. How smooth the 
water is, how deep, how swift and silent, how bitterly cold it 
must be! The girl is falling towards it, down, down, down, 
gasping in despairing helplessness, until at last comes the 
shock! The tide has her in its grasp, clutching at her heart 
with fingers of ice, crushing it, rending it—and with a cry of 
awful pain she awakens! One blinding flash of light dispels 
the darkness of her dream, and shows her—Death. 
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RUSSIA INCARNATE. 
A Lire or PETER THE GREAT. 


For over a hundred years the character of Peter the 
Great has been a battle-field over which historians have 
waged bitter warfaye. By some he has been lauded to 
the skies as the regenerator of Russia, by others he has 
been denounced as a ruthless tyrant and barbarian ; but 
he has not often been studied in the cold light of his- 
torical research. His character and life-work naturally 
lead to exaggerated eulogy or denunciation, according 
to the standpoint from which they are viewed. M. K. 
Waliszewski, whose work on Peter the Great (Heine- 
mann, 28s.) has just been translated by Lady Mary 
Loyd, endeavours to describe the great Russian from 
the point of view of an impartial historian. He has 
succeeded ‘in producing an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable estimate of Peter’s character and work, which 
it would be well for both the friends and enemies of 
Russia in this country to read with care. M. Walis- 
zewski has wisely divided his history into two parts. In 
the first volume he deals with Peter as a man, in the 
second he gives us a careful summary and estimate of the 
reforms introduced by Peter, and their influence upon 
Russian life. 

THE SUPREME TYPE OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 


M. Waliszewski maintains that Peter was the incar- 
nation of Russia, the supreme type of the Russian people. 
He says :— 

Peter is Russia,—her flesh and blood, her temperament and 
genius, her virtues and her vices. With his various aptitudes, 
his multiplicity of effort, his tumultuous passions, he rises up 
before us a collective being. This makes his greatness. This 
raises him far above the pale shadow which our feeble his- 
torical evocation strives to snatch out of oblivion. There is 
no need to call his figure up. He stands before us, surviving 
his own existence, perpetuating himsclf—a continual actual 
fact.... Once upon a time that force was called “ Peter the 
Great.” The name is changed now. The characteristics 
are unchanged. It is still the soul of a great people—and 
the soul too of a great man, in whom the thoughts and wills 
of millions of human beings appear incarnate. That force is 
centred in him and he in it. 


REVOLUTION INSTEAD OF EVOLUTION. 

M. Waliszewski has endeavoured to make this great 
figure throb with life before our eyes, and he has suc- 
ceeded. The pictureis a fascinating one, which compels 
attention from its very magnitude. But M. Waliszewski 
by no means tries to hide his hero’s defects; on the 
contrary they are set forth without any plea of justi- 
fication. His latest historian somewhat belittles Peter's 
personal influence on Russia. Russia, he says, was 
in @ state of evolution before his time and would 
have slowly progressed without him. Peter changed 
this peaceful evolution into a revolution. He swept ever 
his country and his people like a whirlwind, extemporis- 
ing and inventing expedients, and terrorising all around 
him. He gave the Russian people a tremendous push 
forward, but he was only able to do so because he pushed 
them in the direction in which they were already moving. 

WAR AS THE ANGEL OF CIVILISATION. 

If Peter hurried the pace of Russia’s progress, it 
was unsuccessful war which drove him forward. He 
began by playing at soldiering, but very soon found that 
war is a stern taskmaster. It was his struggle to over- 
come the consequences of his presumption and over- 
confidence which brought modern Russia into being :— 

The Tsar, in the pursuance of the course on which he had 
so thoughtlessly entered, was driven to call upon his country 
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for an amount of assistance far beyond anything that Russian 
resources, in their then condition, political, economic or social, 
were capable of furnishing. The ancient foundations of the 
Muscovite edifice snapped and crumbled, weighed down on 
one side and undermined on the other, by the huge weight 
cast on them, and the enormous effort demanded. Thus 
an abyss opened which had to be instantly filled, no matter 
how, for war brooks no delay. So it came about that well-nigh 
unconsciously, and in spite of himself, the warrior grew into an 
organiser and reformer. His r2forms were the makeshift 
ammunition with which he loaded his cannon when the 
contents of his artillery waggons were exhausted. 


PETER’S LIMITATIONS, 


Peter’s working power and energy was almost super- 
human. He did everything, and did it with his own 
hands. He had too much of the Eastern and barbarian 
in his nature to be able to act upon any well thought 
out plan. He lived up to the literal meaning of the 
command, “ What thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might.” In spite of the apparent universality of 
his efforts his work is, speaking generally, somewhat 
limited, and exceedingly superficial even within these 
limits. It was “a sort of replastering and patchwork 
business with nothing absolutely new about it.” 

MATERIAL, NOT MORAL PROGRESS. 

Above everything else Peter was utilitarian. He 
appreciated the material usefulness of Western civilisa- 
tion, and thereupon imposed it upon Russia. But he 
was quite incapable of understanding the moral basis 
on which that civilisation rested :— 

All he saw was the exterior, and therefore he esteemed the 
whole below its value. His intelligence shows, on one side, a 
certain quality of limitation. It is radically inaccessible to 
any abstract conception. Hence he was very unskilful in 
judging any series of events, in deducing the consequences of 
a particular point of departure, in tracing effects back to their 
causes. He was quick to seize the practical advantages of 
civilisation, but he never had any suspicion of the necessary 
premises of all civilising undertakings. He was like a man 
who would begin to build a house from the roof, or who would 
work at the foundations and summit of an edifice at one and 
the same time. His being a good carpenter, and even a fair 
naval engineer, did not suffice to set the moral forces of his 
people in organic motion.... Peter made his Russians a 
nation of officials, of labourers and of soldiers; not in any 
sense a nation of thinkers and of artists. Practical and 
matter-of-fact as he himself was in the most eminent degree, 
he taught, or tried to teach them, the use of the improved 
weapons he gave them; he taught them to read and count, but 
he never attempted to inspire with splendid impulses of heart 
or mind, with the pursuit of any humanitarian ideal, of the 
worship of beauty, nor even with instincts of kindness or of 
pity. 

A DREAMER WITH WIDE OPEN EYES. 

Brutal and despotic though Peter was, possessed of a 
heart of stone, yet he was an idealist. He believed in 
Russia and its future, and he sacrificed himself un- 
sparingly, often blindly and unwisely, to compel her to 
fulfil that destiny :— 


An idealist he was, in virtue of that part of his nature 
which escaped from the chances and incoherence of his daily 
inspiration. He dreamed indeed, but with wide-open eyes ; and 
with all the positiveness of his mind and nature, he ended—so 
great was his effort, so mighty his faith—by almost touching 
and possessing this phantom dream of his. He went a step 
further. He would ensure the continuity of this hallucination 
of what was to be, that far-distant, tremendous destiny, and, 
like the splendid despot that he was, he drove it into the very 
marrow of his subjects’ bones—beat it in mercilessly with 
blows of sticks and hatchet strokes. He evolved a race of 
eager visionaries out of a people of mere brutes. Tle ‘left 
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something better beltind him than a mere legend. He left a 
faith, which, unlike other faiths, is spiritualised, instead of 
materialised in the simple minds which have enshrined it. 
“Holy Russia” of this. present day—practical, brutal and 
majestic above all things, even as he was—standing ready, 
like a many-headed Messiah, to regenerate Ancient Europe, 
even by submerging her, is Peter’s child. 

-'Phese extracts are but ‘the skeleton, so to speak, of 
M. Waliszewski’s study of Peter the Great ; for the details 
with which this skeleton is clothed the reader must turn 
to the volumes themselves. 





QLIVER CROMWELL. 
“Tue TypicaL ENGLISHMAN.” 


Tux English people, like the Roman Church, seems to 
find it necessary to wait.at.least a century before it 
canonises its.heroes. The most striking example of this 
slowness to pay a. tribute to a great man is that of the 
Great Protector. . It is only now that his true worth and 
position in, our history is being generally recognised. 
Last month two interesting studies of Cromwell were 
published, The most important was the little book of 
some hundred odd pages by Professor Gardiner on “ Crom- 
well’s Place in History ” (Longmans, 3s. 6d.). The Rev. 
R. F. Horton (J. Clarke, 3s. 6d.) also attempts to deal 
with the caréer of the Lord Protector, but from a very 
different point of view. 


A NEGATIVE STATESMAN. 


Professor Gardiner’s sketch is a very careful and 
judicial summing up of Cromwell’s position in history. . It 
is a book which should be placed side by side with 
Carlyle’s and Frederic Harrison’s studies of the great 
Puritan. The popular conception of Cromwell’s character 
as a high-handed ruler who broke down all opposition 
with a heavy hand Professor Gardiner thinks altogether 
a misconception. Cromwell’s moderating influence has 
been sufficiently revealed in his actions, but his long 
hesitations, his patience in the face of opposition, and his 
reluctance to break loose from established authority, 
have been obscured in the popular imagination. His 
was a negative statesmanship. As a soldier or a 
statesman the quality of knowing when to pull up was a 
distinguishing feature of Cromwell’s character. His 
instinctive sense of the line which separates the practical 
from the impracticable saved him where his reason found 
no solution. .He was possessed of an infinite patience. 
“Tf ever there was.a man who suffered fools gladly, who 
sought to influence:and persuade, and who was _ready,to 
get something tolerable done by consenf rather tlian get 
something better done by forcing it on. wnwilling minds, 
that‘man was Cromwell.” When, however, he did make 
up his mind his blows were hard and emphatic. Although 

.his work seemed undone and the edifice he érécted fell 
into ruins as soon as his guiding hand was temdved, it 
was really permanently successful. “ Never ‘again did 
_there appear in England a persecuting Chiirch supporting 
itself on royal absolutism; a monarchy resting ‘its claims 
solely on divine tight; a Parliament defying’ the coti- 
stituencies by which it had been elected as well’ as the 
Government by which it had been summoned.” _ 


CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


Cromwell isthe typical Englishman of all time. 
Professor. Gardiner’ holds this opinion very strongly. 
. He says, in conclusion :— 
vio{What we, may fairly demand alike of Cromyell’s admirers 
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and of his critics is that they shall fix their eyes upon him as 
a whole. To one of them he is*the champion of liberty and 
peaceful progress, to another the forcible crusher of free 
institutions, to a third the defender of oppressed peoples, to a 
fourth the asserter of his country’s right to dominion. Every 
one of the interpreters has something on which to base his 
conclusions. All the incongruities of human nature are to be 
traced somewhere or other in Cromwell’s career. What is 
more remarkable is that this union of apparently contradictory 
forces is precisely that which is to be found in the English 
people, and which has made England what she is at the 
present day. Many of us think it strange that the conduct 
of our nation should often appear to foreign observers in 
colours so different from those im which we see ourselves. 
By those who «stand aloof-from us we are represented as 
grasping at wealth and territory, incapable of imaginative 
sympathy with subject races, and decking our misconduct 
with moral sentiments intended to impose on the world. 
From our own point of view, the extension of our rule 
is a benefit to the world, and subject races have gained 
far more than they have lost by ‘submission to a just 
and benefisent administration, whilst our counsels have always, 
or almost always, been given with a view to free the 
oppressed and to put a bridle in the mouth of the oppressor. 
That both these views have truth in them no serious student 
of the present and the past can reasonably deny. Whatever 
we may say, we are and have been a forceful nation, full of 
vigorous vitality, claiming empire as our due, often with scant 
consideration for the feelings and desires of other peoples. 
Whatever foreigners may say, we are prone, without after- 
thought, to place our strength at the service of morality, and 
even to feel unhappy if we cannot convince ourselves that the 
progress of the human race is forwarded by our action. When 
we enter into possession, those who look on us from the outside 
dwell upon the irregularity of our conduct in forcing ourselves 
into possession; whilst we, on the contrary, dwell upon the 
justice and order maintained after we have once established 
ourselves. With Cromwell’s memory it has fared as with 
ourselyes. Royalists painted him as a devil. Carlyle painted 
him as the masterful saint who suited his peculiar Valhalla. 
It is time for us to regard him as he really was, with all his 
physical and moral audacity, with all his tenderness and spiritual 
yearnings, in the world of action what Shakespeare was in the 
world of thought, the greatest because the most typical 
Englishman of alltime. This in,the most enduring sense is 
Cromwell’s place in history. He stands there not to be 
implicitly followed as a model, but to hold up a’ mirror to 
ourselyes, wherein we may see alike our weakness and our 
strength. 


WANTED—A NEW BIOGRAPHY. 


The Rev. R. F. Horton points out that Cromwell’s life 
and work has never been adequately described by any one 
who has had any special sympathy with the Independent 
standpoint in religion. He truly says :— 

Cromwell was not only a religious’ man, he was a man to 
whom religion was everything, To understand him, it is 
necessary to understand his religion and to:sympathise with it. 


‘His life, which makes an impression on the world simply asa 


factor in the politics of the time, was to him a piece of work 
wrought, under the great Taskmaster’s eye, which could only 
be judged in relation to eternity. 

Mr. Horton endeavours to remedy this. He has written 
an interesting study, but the biography of Cromwell 
which he desires is still to be written. Mr. Horton has, 
with keen insight, indicated the need for a biography 
which if adequately done would ‘be of great importance. 
But, he evidently is not the man to do the work. His 
attempt is too superficial, and has not. the depth and 
breadth which is necessary for so large a subject. If, 
however, his book induces some one better fitted for the 
work to undertake it, it will not‘have been written in 
vain. 
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‘of all the mystery of the past. 


SomME NOTABLE Books OF THE MONTH. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE IN FICTION. 
A Strupy sy Dr. Conan Doyte. 

Conan Doyze’s new story, ‘Uncle Bernac” (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.), is more of a biographical sketch than a novel. 
This in no way detracts from the interest with which 
it will be read, for the subject of the sketch is more 
startling than any hero of the novelist’s imagination. 
Fully half the chapters are. occupied with a description 
of Napoleon while he was busy preparing for the invasion 
of England. The figure of the Emperor overshadows 
and eclipses even the exciting adventures of Louis de 
Laval, the son of an aristocrat who fled before the fury 
of the Revolutionary mob. These adventures all lead 
up to avery graphic description of the little Emperor. 
Whatever Conan Doyle’s Napoleon may lack in minute 
historical accuracy, he at any rate stands before us bereft 
Whether we see him in 
the midst of his generals, or at the salon of the Empress, 
he is the living’ and commanding figure round which 
everything revolves. 

THE THREE LITTLE LIGHTS. 

Louis de Laval, after the death of his father in England, 
determines to cross over to France and offer his sword to 
Napoleon. Crossing the Channel one tempestuous night, 
he sees to the nortl: a long, low cape :— 

In the evening light it had been of the same greyish green 
tint as the other headlands; but now as the darkness fell, it 
gradually broke into a dull glow, like a cooling iron. On 
that wild night, seen and lost with the heaye and sweep of the 
boat, this lurid streak carried with it a vague but sinister sug- 
gestion. The red line splitting the darkness might have been 
a giant half-forged sword blade with its point towards England. 
“ What is it, tllen?” I asked. . “It’s one of Boney’s armies with 
Boney himself in the middle of it as like as not. There is 
their camp fires, and you'll see a dozen such between this and 
Ostend. He’s audacious enough to come across, is little Boney, 
if he could douse Lord Nelson’s other eye; but there’s no 
chance for him until then, and well he knows it.”—* How 
ean Lord Nelson know what he is doing?” I asked. The 
man pointed over my shoulder into the darkness, and far as 
the horizon I perceived three little twinkling lights. ** Watch- 


‘ dog,” he said in his husky voice. 


I have often thought of them since, the long glow upon the 
land and the three little lights upon the sea, standing for so 
much,—for the two great rivals face to face, for the power of 
the land and the power of the water, for the centuries old 
battle which may last for centuries to come. 


A GREAT MAN’S MOODS. 
Conan Doyle emphasises the ‘absolute despotism which 


‘Napoleon exercised over the minds of men of all classes. 


He describes with great skill the Emye-:or’s varying 
moods.’ The following scene in Bonaparte’s ante-room 
will give a good idea of how Conan Doyle has treated his 
subject. Louis de Laval is waiting in the tent outside 
the council-chamber to be presented to the Emperor. 
The place was crowded with the Generals and the great 
men of the Empire :— 

And yet fierce and masterful as these men were, there was 
something which thrilled or cowed them in the pale smile and 
black frown of the little man who ruled them. For as I 
watched them, there suddenly came over the assembly a start 
and hush such as you see in a boys’ school when the master 


,enters unexpectedly, and there, near the open doors of his head- 
,quarters, stood the master himself. Even without that sudden 


silence and the scramble to their feet of those upon the benches, 
I felt that I should have known instantly that he was present. 
There was a pale luminosity about his ivory face which drew 
the .eye towards. it, and though his. dress might be the 
plainest of a hundred, his appearance would be one of the 
first. which on¢ .would notice...There he'was.with his: little 
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plump. heavy-shouldered figure, his gréén coat with the red 
collar and cuffs, his white well-formed legs, his sword with 
the gilt hilt and the tortgiseshell scabbard. His head was 
uncovered, showing his thin hair of a ruddy chestnut colour. 
Under one arm was the flat cocked hat with the twopenny 
tricolour rosette, which was already reproduced in his pictures. 
In his right hand he held a little riding switch with a metal 
head. Heé walked slowly forward, his face immutable, his 
eyes fixed steadily before him, measured, inexorable, the very 
personification of Destiny. 

“ Admiral Bruix !” 

I do not know if that voice thrilled through every one as it 
did through me. Never had I heard anything more harsh. 
more menacing, more sinister. From under his puckered 
brows his light blue eyes glanced swiftly round with a sweep 
like a sabre. 

“T am here, Sire!” A dark, grizzled, middle-aged man, in 
a naval uniform, had advanced from the throng. 

* How comes it, Admiral Bruix,” cried the Emperor, in the 
same terrible rasping voice, “that you did not obey my com- 
mands last night ?” 

“TI could see that a westerly gale was coming up, Sire. . I 
knew that——-”—he could hardly speak for his agitation— 
“I knew that if the ships went out with this lee shore ‘a 

“What right have you to judge, sir?” cried the Emperor, 
in a cold fury of indignation. “Do you conceive that your 
judgment is to be placed against mine?” 

“In matters of navigation, Sire.” 

“What! You still dare to bandy words with me?” 

There was a hush amidst all the great audience; such a 
heavy silence as comes only when many are waiting, and all 
with bated breath. The Emperor’s face was térrible. His 
cheeks were of a greenish livid tint, and there was a singular 
rotary movement of the muscles of his forehead. It was the 
courtenance of an epileptic. He raised the whip to his 
shoulder, and took a step towards the admiral. 

“You insolent rascal!” he hissed. It was the Italian word 
ecglione which he used, and I observed that as his feelings 
«vercame him his French became more and more that of a 
foreigner. 

For a moment he seemed to be about to slash the sailor 
across the face with his whip. The latter took a step back, 
and clapped his hand to his sword. 

“ Have a care, Sire,” said he. 

for a few instants the tension was terrible. Then Napoleon 
brought the whip down with a sharp crack against his own 
thigh. 

“Vice-Admiral Magon,” ite cried, “you will in future 
receive all orders connected with the fleet! Admiral Bruix, 
you will leave Boulogne in twenty-four hours and withdraw 
to Holland!” 





HIS AMBITION. 

Conan Doyle sums up the ambition of Napoleon ina 
sentence—his ambition and the futiiity of it :— 

“T stand for France,” he said, “just as Frederic the Second 
stood for Prussia. I will make her the great Power of the 
world, so that every monarch in Europe will find it necessary 
to keep a palace in Paris, and they will all come to hold the 
train at the coronation of my descendints.” A spasm of pain 
passed suddenly over his face. “My God! for whom’ am‘I 
building? Who will be my descendants?” I heard him 
mutter, and he passed his hands over his forehead. 

NAPOLEON’S DEFINITION OF AN EDITOR. 

Here is another graphic scene in which Conan Doyle 
tries to sum up Napoleon’s hatred of the Press as a power 
which might endanger his own :— 

With one of those convulsive gestures which accompanied 
his sudden outbursts of passion he seized a sheaf of London 
newspapers from the table and ground them into the fire with 
his heel. “An editor!” he cried in the guttural rasping 


voice which I had heard when I first met him. “What is 
he?. A dirty man with a pen in a back office. And he will 
talk. like.one of the Great Powers of Europe. I have had 


enough of thé- “dom of the Press.” 
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SPITSBERGEN AS A SUMMER RESORT. 

A Goop Worp For THE TovRISsT. 

In the “ First Crossing of Spitsbergen ” (Dent 30s. net) 

Sir Martin Conway invites all and sundry to embayk 

upon Arctic Exploration. Sir Martin does not look down 

with scorn upon the ordinary tourist; on thé contrary, 

he thinks the tourist is an invaluable ally of the scientific 
investigator. He says :— 


Before the development of Switzerland as a holiday resort 
the Alps were visited by men of science; but no one will assert 
that the minute knowledge we now possess of the great 
Alpine range would have been attained if the playground 
of Europe had been located elsewhere. Scientific men 
have availed themselves of the facilities afforded to tourists, 
and tourists in their turn, being for the most part persons 
‘above the average in intelligence, have created a demand 
for information which scientific men could supply. Thus 
the Alps have been surveyed as no other range of mountains 
in the world has been surveyed, and a public provided to take 
-an interest in Alpine science, which but for them would 
scarcely have come into being. 


Sir M, Conway thinks the same thing could be done 
for Spitsbergen if only summer travellers could be 
induced to visit it, Then it might be possible to get a 
portion of Arctic land minutely studied and exactly 
surveyed. The land is well worth studying :— 


The whole country is intensely interesting from a scientific 
point of view, because of the rapidity with which its surface 
is being re-modelled into such forms as were impressed in 
glacial times on the now temperate and inhabited parts of 
Northern Europe. For this reason we need accurate and 
detailed information about the nature of the interior of Spitz- 
bergen as well as records from year to year of the changes 
that occur.in it, so that we may be able to deduce the rate at 
which valleys eat their way back, mountains are cut out of 
table-lands, bays are filled up, and so forth. 


Sir Martin Conway has done his best to make Spits- 
bergen attractive to the ordinary man. His book is 
charmingly written, and most interesting reading. ‘he 
type, paper, binding and illustrations are excellent. It 
is one of the best got up books which have been pub- 
lished for some time past. The illustrations, especially 
the reproduced water colour sketches, give a splendid 
idea of the scenery and colouring of this far northern 
land. The adventures which the party encountered 
in crossing and exploring Spitsbergen I have not space 
to notice. I only quote the following amusing account of 
the difficulties of carrying baggage through the melting 
snow in the valleys :— 


Trevor-Battye and Garwood were leading the ponies down 
the opposite bank, Spitz with two evenly-balanced packs, 
Bergen with a miscellaneous assortment of goods elaborately 
attached. All went well about half-way; then Bergen took 
fright and began bolting aad bucking. He dragged himself 
loose from Garwood, and began pirouetting around, with his 

“hindlegs or all his legs in the air, making bolts hither and 
‘thither, pausing for another series of bucks, and bolting again. 
At last his load flew in all directions, the whole of it 
fortunately landing on an island, where my despatch box 
burst open. Diaries, note-books, envelopes, ink-pots, aneroids, 
thermometers, boxes of photograph films, and what not, 
strewed the foul ground. Freed from its load, the pony made 
off up stream through deep water, whilst Spitz stood neighing 
‘and the others split their sides with hysterical laughter. It 
was a comic scene not unmixed with a tragic element, for it 
meant much tedious work to be done. 
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MacBera, James. The Opening of the Gates. (Kegan Paul.) 
5s. net. 

Mires, Atrrep H. The Poets and Poetry of the Century: 
Sacral, Moral, and Religious Verses. (Hutchinson.) 4s. 
Resa, Marcet. La Vie Héroique. (Mercure de France, Paris.) 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Suearer, C. J. 

Situ, Horace. 

Tueap, A. W. 
(Digby.) 2s. 


In London and Other Poems. 
Poems. (Mucmillan.) 6s. 
The Story of Jephthah and Other Posms. 
6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine, 1897. Part I. (Cassell’s.) 5s. 
English Cathedrals: Salisbury by Dean Boyle, Canterbury by 
Dean Fremantle, Norwich by Dean Lefroy, Gloucester by 
Dean Spence. (Isbister.) 1s. net each. 
Furniss, Harry. Pen and Pencil in Parliament. 
Low.) 5s. Illustrated. 
GRAND-CARTERET, JOHN. 
Henry May, Paris.) 
An interesting collection of the cartoons of all countries relating to the 
troubles in Crete and the Kast. 
Lory, Mrs. Frewey. Tales from Canterbury Cathedral. (Samp- 
son Low.) Is. 
Magazine of Art. Vol. XX. (Cassell’s.) 10s. 6d. 
Royal Academy Pictures, 1897. (Cassell’s.) 5s. 
Supplemen to the Magazine of Art, published in five parts. 


(E. Stock.) 


(Sampson 


La Créte devant l'Image. (L. 


Scorr, Tempie. Book Sales of 1896. (George Bell.) 15s. net. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Batzac, H. pe. Lost Illusions. (Dent.) 3s. 6d. net. Ilus- 


trated. 
Bazac, H. ve... The Lily of the Valley. (Dent:) | 3s. 6d. net.” 
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BEAUMONT AND FLetTcHER. Lyrical Poems. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Bronré, CHarRLoTre, Shirley. (Service and Paton.) 2s. 6d. 

Canroy, W. The Invisible Playmate and W. 0. Her Book. 
(Isbister.) 33. 6d. 

CARLYLE, Tuomas. French Revelution. Vols. II., III. (Dent.) 
Is. 6d. net. 

CuesTERFIELD, Lory. Latters, Sentences and Maxims. (Sampson 


Low.) Is. 6d. 

Farrow, Tuomas. The Money Lender Unmasked. (Roxburghe 

Press.) 23. Paper. 

HawtTuHorne, NATHANIEL. The Scarlet Letter. (Service and 

Paton) 3s. 6d. net. 

Heywoop, Tuomas. A Woman Killed with Kindness. (Dent.) 

Is. net. 

Hore, Curtuary. The Indiscretion of the Duchess. (Arrow- 
smith.) 3s. 6d. 
Lytton, Lorp. Harold. (Constable.) 3s. 6d. 

First volume of a Library of Historical Novels aad Romances. 
Mar.Lowe, CuristopHer. Doctor Faustu3s. (Dent.) 1s. net. 
Marryat, Cart. Snarleyyow. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. Illus. 
Spenser, Epmunp. Fairie Queene. Pt. X. (Dent.) 2s. 6d. net. 
THACKERAY, W.M. Pendennis. (Service and Paton.) 2s. 6d. 
WatrorD, Epirx. The Story of Chevalier Bayard. (Sampson 


Low.) Is. 6d. 
WayLEN, James. The House of Cromwell. (Elliot Stock.) 


Mr. Alexander Paul has made an exhaustive and 
careful examination of the statistics upon which the 
Royal Commission on Vaccination largely based its con- 
clusions. Mr. Paul goes to the root of the subject by 
questioning the accuracy of the figures which form the 
basis of the Commissioners’ conclusions, ‘hese statistics, 
he urges, are faulty in many respects, and therefore the 
argument from them is entirely inconclusive. Mr. Paul 
thinks that anti-vaccinators, whether they may be re- 
garded “as bores or no bores, fanatics or no fanatics, 
cranks or no cranks,’ are entitled to demand that there 
should be exact figures and correct classification. Any- 
one who wishes to follow Mr. Paul’s careful arguments 
will find them in his pamphlet, “‘ A Criticism of Vaccina- 
tion Statistics,” published by King and Son, price 6d. 


A Country Holiday for London Children. 

Tere Warden of Browning Hall Settlement sends us 
the following appeal:—“ When Browning lived here, 
Walworth was a pleasant place, with trees and flowers 
and gardens. The freedom of the country is so different 
to the freedom of the city.” So wrote a little board-school 
lad in a recent essay. His only knowledge of the country 
was derived from three separate days spent there in the 
whole course of his eleven years of life. Born in South- 
wark, brought up in Walworth, has not this child of the 
slum and the alley a right to taste something of the 
“freedom of the ecuntry” of which he so pathetically 
writes? 120,000 people on less than one square mile; 
that is Walworth, where he lives. We want to send him 
and his seven brothers and sisters, and many another 
white-faced slum-child for a whole tortnight of freedom 
and joy in the pure country air. 10s. per child will do 
it! If only alittle of the meney which is being freely 
spent for the one day of the Jubilee were given for the 
children, how much of real happiness and health it would 
secure for them! Last year, through the generosity of 
readers of the Review or Reviews, we sent some 100 
children and a number of adults away for a much-needed 
and otherwise unobtainable holiday. Will you, readers, 
help us to send away twice as many this year? Contri- 
butions will be thankfully received by the Warden, F. 
Hersert Steap, Robert Browning Hall, York Street, 
Walvorth, S.E. 












THE PRESERVATION OF JHE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 





, MORE LETTERS FROM LINGUISTIC AUTHORITIES. 


CONTINUE to receive letter's from those authorities 
to whom I specially addressed my appeal as to 
whether anything could be done to preserve the 

Queen’s English from the danger of being split up into 
mutually unintelligible dialects. I publish a further 
selection from the correspondence that has reached me. 

Mr, R. J. Lloyd, of 49a, Grove Street, Liverpool, whose 
articlé in the Westminster Review started the discussion, 
writes me as follows :— 

I have been much interested in reading the comments in 
your May number on your proposal of a Literary Academy or 
Institute for the English-speaking worid. But I think you 
will find the prejudice against any such institution far too 
strong to be fought against; and I must own that I share that 
feeling myself.’ The unity of the written language is in no 
danger whatever,‘and perhaps may never be. But the unity of 
the spoken language will certainly vanish, within a relatively 
short time, unless steps are taken to create and set up, by 
mutual agreement, a common and universal standard of sounds. 
i send this line just to prevent this pressing and practical 
object from being lost sight of in the larger and more doubtful 
scheme of an academy, 


Bishop Westcott, of Durham, writes on May 13th :— 

I read the paper to which you called my attention. We 
may, I think, confidently trust our language to our literature 
and to those who will enrich it hereafter. ‘The circumstanees 
of the fall of the Roman Empire can never recur, 


PROFESSOR SKEAT 


‘ The Rev. Professor W. W. Skeat, of 2, Salisbury 
Villas, Cambridge, sends me the following memorandum 
on the scheme, which he says he fears is as impracticable 
‘as it is well meant :— 

“Iam not at all sure that, if such an academy could be 
established, and by some miracle should acquire authority, 
the result would necessarily be a good one. It is best that a 
free language should develop itself freely; it is subject, like 
all other mutable things, to laws of progress; and such laws 
‘are largely controlled by physiological causes, over which we 
have no control. 

However this may be, we can at any rate tcll that the 
authority of an academy would be ludicrously ineffective. 
We might as well endeavour to dip the Mississippi dry with a 
teaspoon, or to push away the invading Atlantic Ocean by the 
help of a mop. The truth of this is easily proved; for it is 
notorious that all the leading philologists of Europe, during 
the last quarter of a century, have unanimously condemned 
the present chaotic spelling of the English language, and 
have received, on the part of the public generally and of the 
most blatant and most ignorant among the self-constituted 
critics, nothing but abusive ridicule, which is meant to be 
scathing but is harmless from its silliness. And there, I fear, 
‘is an end of the present desirable project. 

The case of the Latin language is very much to the point. 
‘As a spoken language, it was split into half-a-dozen varieties; 
but as a written language, it was continued upon classical 
models, and can still be used with perfect purity by a finished 
scholar, That such will ke the ultimate fate of English is by 
no means unlikely. 

, Over the spoken language we have no power, except as 
regards ourselves; and that is the very conclusion arrived ‘at 
in ‘the Westminster Review and proclaimed long ago by so great 
a master as Dr. Johnson. If every man would try to preserve 
the purity of his own language, the changes for the worse 
would be much retarded. We might begin by  substitut- 
ing such a reasonable phrase as “the Great Jubilee ” for: the 
phrase “ Diamond Jubilee” in which the newspapers revel. 





And this may serve to remind us that newspaper-writers, above 
all others, are the chief agents in disseminating slang and 
carelessness of expression. Taken as a whole, their standard 
is remarkably good; but the man who, from the necessity of 
the case, has to write at headlong speed is sometimes betrayed 
into smartness at the expense of an offence against the best 
style. 

The very fact that the newspapers exist for the purpose of 
disseminating new ideas, tends powerfully to corrupt our 
language. I can remember a.time when the pronunciation of 
lady as lydy was quite unknown to me; but I am how pain- 
fully familiar with the whole set of such words; a sweet 
expression surely—* to tyke the kyke.” ‘And the worst is that 
familiarity leads to imitation, and imitation to adoption. It is 
a tolerably safe prediction that such a pronunciation will one 
day be general. 

As I have alluded above to Dr. Johnson, I will quote a few of 
his words. You will find them in his life of the Earl of Ros- 
common. “ But suppose the philological decree made and pro- 
mulgated, what would be its authority? In absolute govern- 
ments there is sometimes a general reverence paid to all that 
has the sanction of power and the countenance of greatness. 
How little this is the state of our country needs not to be told. 
We live in an age in which it is a kind of public sport to. refuse 
ally respect that eannot be enforced. The edicts of an English 
academy would probably be read by many, only that they might 
be sure tu disobey them. That our language is in perpetual 
danger of corruption cannot: be denied; but what remedy 
can be found? The present manners of the realm would 
deride authority, and therefore nothing is left but that .every 
writer should criticise himsclf.” The ‘suggestion is practical ; 
let each man see to it, 

Professor W. Aldis Wright, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, expresses his opinion briefly as follows :— 

I should be glad to see a check put upon the corruptions 
which are gradually creeping into the English language, but 
I am not prepared to suggest any practical method of prevent- 
ing them. So far as my experience goes they are mainly due 
to the newspaper and periodical press. 

e DR. HENRY SWEET. 

Dr. Henry Sweet, of 38, Norham Road, Oxford, says :— 

I quite agree as to the desirability of doing something to 
keep up the unity of the English language, although I totally 
disagree with Mr. Lloyd as to the means. It is no use setting 
up an artificial standard. Agreement would be impossible. I 
can as little accept Mr, Lloyd’s broad Liverpool pronunciation 
as he can accept my southern English as the standard.. Eyen 
if your academy agreed on a standard, and even if this 
standard were generally accepted in theory, it would be 
disregarded in practice. The most insidious changes are those 
almost imperceptible shiftings of articulation which have 
made episkopos into bishop on the one hand and évéque on the 
other, The only way in which these can be controlled is by 
basing the teaching of English on a practical knowledge of 
phonetics—the science of the formation and symbolisation of 
speech-sounds. This would involye the use of a phonetic 
spelling reflecting faithfully the peculiarities of the everyday 
speech of each section of the English-speaking world. The 
phonetic notation which has hitherto served only to make the 
child conscious of the peculiarities of his'own pronunciation 
could then be uscd with powerful effect to arrest further 
changes. 

The great agent in keeping English together has been the 
supremacy of the London dialect. This supremacy is diminish- 
ing, but the results will not be so fatal as in the case of Rome, 
because of the increasing facilities of .communication afferded 
by railways, steamboats, and the post, together with the 
enormous growth’ of the newspaper press and a common 
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literature, ‘These influences tend to check the development of 
different names for everyday objects, such as lift and elevator, 
and of divergent idioms. Thus British English has already 
begun to adopt Americanisms, and in time we may hope to 
see the principle of the survival of the fittest carried out 
impartially throughout the English-speaking world, so that, 
for instance, the Americans might discard elevator and adopt 
the briefer lift, while we might discard /eyless watch in favour 
of the more descriptive stem-winder. Such: an association or 
academy as you suggest might do good work in directing all 
these influences, and, still more, in promoting a rational method 
of teaching our own and foreign languages on a phonetic basis. 
But we are hardly educated enough for it yet. Enthusiasm 
without knowledge—and consequently without the power of 
self-criticism—is a dangerous thing. 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, of 49, Lennox Gardens, thinks 
the proposal unnecessary, as an academy already virtu- 
ally exists.. He says:— 

All that ‘an academy could do would be to formulate, to 
forbid, to enjoin by precept. All this is done already, uncon- 
sciously and inoffensively, by example of the best writers of 
the English-speaking race. ‘The “standard of good English 
... neither metropolitan nor even national, but cosmopolitan,” 
exists already; but how could an academy force the “ well 
dressed person in the restaurant” to conform to it? I submit 
that your academy exists already in the persons of dead and 
living writers of the higher order. They were not—are not— 
conscious of their commission; but all men recognise it, and 
carry out their decrecs, from the Professor of Literature to the 
paragraph writer in the Sporting Times. 1 often sit and 
reflect with wonder on the host of writers in the daily and 
weekly papers who have the gift of fluent, flexible, precise 
expression—in this country as well as in America and 
Australia. Where do they get it? Not at school or college, 
but from the unofficial masters who lead the language. There 
is plenty of good literature, and that, if you regard all change 
as degeneration, is the best antiseptic. 

THREE CONTINENTAL PHILOLOGISTS, 

Professor Dr. W. Vietor, of Marburg University, 
Germany, writes :— 

I have always held that the “best English” is that which 
gives the fewest signs of locality. That is to say, I heartily 
agree to the practical suggestions made by Dr. Lloyd in the 
Westminster Review for March, and reproduced by you in 
the Review or Reviews. It is hardly for me to say 
whether the formation of an “association of philologists andl 
men of letters” in different parts of the English-speaking 
world would help materially to reach the aim thus marked 
out. I almost think it would. In my opinion such an 


_association ought to include the leading English and 


American phoneticians—say, Dr. Sweet, of Oxford (London 
pronunciation), Dr. Lloyd, of Liverpool, Mr. Alex. M. Bell, of 
Washington, and Professor Grandgent, of Boston—as well as 
the most eminent actors and public speakers. 

Dr. J. Storm writes from Christiania as follows :— 

In my “Englische Philologie,” Part IL., Leipzig, 1896. I 
have tried to illustrate the divergence of Colonial, especially 
American, English from the English of England. The diffe- 
rence is much greater. in speaking than in writing, and in 
writing it is much more apparent in novels and plays rendering 
colloquial speech, than in the'more ornate forms of literature. 

Every language must change and vary with time and space. 
It is possible to retard this progress by education, but only in 
some measure. No amount of schooling will teach an American 
or a Londoner to get quite rid of their peculiarities. But that 
does net prevent them from understanding each other in all 
things essential. And I think they will continue to do so for 
many hundred years. 

This will certainly be the case with educated persons on both 
sides the Atlantie. As long as you read American: books, and 
the Americans read yours, as long as you love your Bible and 
your Shakespeare, there is no-real danger of your becoming 
mutually unintelligible te each other. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 
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An Academy may do useful work by fixing contested points 
of grammar or usage. But I do not think such an institution 
would effect great practical results. For instanee, the majority 
of the’ English-speaking world out of England naturally say 
will or would where the English of England say shall or 
should. Now, the question is, would an English Academy be 
able to make the majority follow the usage of the British 
minority? I should think this very doubtful: In spite of 
schools, we find the most learned Americans constantly sinning 
against the English rule. 

I regard education and literature as the best means of 
preserving the unity of the English language over all the 
world. 

Dr. Paul Passy, of Le Maitre Fonétique, writing from 
Bour-!a-Reine, says :— 

I do not know whether the object in view, of maintaining 
the unity of the English lunguage, can be attained by the 
means you suggest; but I do not consider that, in itself, 
it ought to be attempted. Far from looking upon local diffe- 
rences as an “unmixed evii,” I believe they are the necessary 
agents of linguistic change ; and such change I consider to be, 
on the whole, beneficial. This view I know would be con- 
sidered as paradoxical by most people; for its justification I 
would refer youto Dr. O. Jespersen’s admirable book, “ Progress 
in Language ” (Swan and Sonnenschein, 1895). 

The linguistic standpoint is not the only one: there is also 
the social standpoint. And from this point of view I should 
say with still greater force, that the sinking of dialectal 
differences and tendency to uniform speech is a misfortune, 
and no advantage. 

SOME AMERICAN OPINIONS, 


The Editor of Harper’s writes me as follows. from 
Franklin Square, New York :— 

I received your note of April 15, with a copy of the Review 
or Reviews for April. I have not given much ‘attention’ to the 
subject from the point of view taken in your article, though I 
am heartily in favour of any effort having for its object the 
conservation of pure, idiomatic English. I must confess, how- 
ever, that I have little faith in the success of any special 
endeavour in this direction. The currents of human speech 
drift according to inevitable tendencies. The principal safe- 
guard against the corruption of English is popular education 
in our schools, It may be that the efforts of publicists will help 
to make our system ef education more effective in this respect.— 
With cordial sympathy with this purpose, I am, yours sincerely, 
H. M. ALDEN. 


Professor Grandgent, writing from 107, Walker Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., says :-— 

I may say, in answer to your note of April 15, that I have 
little faith in the efticacy of any artificial restraint that we 
may try to put upon the development of the English tongue. 
I am not, however, disturbed by any apprehension of wide 
differentiation, resulting in unintelligibility. It seems to me 
that the tendency of late years is toward uniformity. rather 
than diversity. The only important exception, so far as I 
know, is the Cockney dialect; but as soon as Londoners 
discover that their speech is not understood outside of their 
city, the necessities of inter-communication will surely correct 
the evil. 


Miss Frances E, Willard, writing from Atlantic City, 
N.J., says :— 

I wish to go on record as devotedly in favour of your plan. 
The press can carry it like winged seeds to every quarter of 
the globe, so that all of us who rejoice in our Anglo-Saxon 
origin may come into greater harmony in our methods of 
speech, Many ways have occurred to me of making this 
object gpractical. The press with it ingenious and varied 
art of putting things could be of untold service as'T have 
suggested, i.c., by giving some brief reminder every day 
to the home-contingent who murder their mother-torgue, te 
the Americans, Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders, South 
Africanders, etc., ete. of their sins, of omission and commis- 
sion in this particular. es 















LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
| CURRENT PERIODICALS. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review.—Burns and Oates. 
4 dollars per annum. April. 
‘Authenticity of the Book of Acts. Rev. A. J. Maas. 
i daire and 1 is. Rev. Dr. Reuben Parsons. 
The New Political Issue in Ireland. John J. O’shea. 
The Trappists in Algeria. ‘IT. L. 1. Teeling. 
The Situation in Rome. William J. D. Croke. 
How the Turk came to Constantinople. Bryan J. Clinch. 
Christian Faith and Modern Science. Very Rev. John B. Hogan. 
France’s Aid to America in the War of Independence. Richard H. Cdark. 


. American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac. 35 cents. May. 
Insurance against acai ony Mee Pau! Monroe. 

Some Econoinic Losses in the Building ‘f'rades, S. T. Wood. 

The Present Status of Sociology in Germany. Continued. Dr.-O. Thon. 
Collective Telesis. Concluded. Lester F. Ward. 

‘Social Control. Continued. Edward A. Ross. 

Some Demands of Sociology upon Pedagogy. Albion W. Small. 

A Programme for Social Study. I. W. Howerth, 

The Science of Sociology. Dr. James H. Hyslop. 


Is of the American Academy.—(Quarterly.) 12, King Street, 
ere me Westminster. 1 dollar. May. 
Genius, Fame, and the Comparison of Races. C. H. Cooley. 
‘Silver in (hina. T. Williams. 
‘State Constitutions of the American Revolution. W.C. Webster. 
Antiquary.—Elliot Stock. 61. June. 
The Antiquary among the Pictures. Dr. J. Charles Cox. 
Ou the Church of St. Maurice, York, recently demolished. Illustrated. D. 
i. «A. Walter. 
Mistress Jane Seymour. Eleanor F. Cobby. 
On an Old Scottish Silver Spoon. Illustrated. 
Architectural Record.—(Quarterly.) 14, Vesey Street, New York. 
25 cents. June. 
Wooden Houses in Switzerland. Iilustrated. Jean Schopter. 
Chippendale Furniture. Illustrated. Alvan C. Nye. 
_ Emile Wauters’s Art Treasures. Illustrated. A.J. Wauters. 
Modern Vault Construction. Illustrated. John B. Robinson. 
The Cathedrals of Provence. Illustrated. Barr Ferree. 
A Discovery of Horizontal Curves in Medieval Italian Architecture. Illus- 
trated. Wm. H. Goodyear. 
Decorative Windows in England and America. Russell Sturgis. 
The Works of Cady, Berg, and See. Illustrated. Montgomery Schuyler. 


Architectural Review.—Effingham House, Arundel Street. 6d. May. 
The Work of Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Continued. Illustrated. H. Wilson. 
William KE. Nesfield, 1835-1888. Continued. Illustrated. J. M. Brydon. 
Colour in Architecture. Illustrated. F. W. Bedford. ; 

Design in Drawings. ‘ Continued. . Illustrated. Beresfurd Pite. 
‘Academy Architectute ; Ll:ustrations. 
Architecture.—Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand. 1s. May. 
‘Penshurst. Illustrated. Charles G. Harper. © 
The Porch of South Benfleet Church. Illustrated. W. A. Forsyth. 
The Styles of Architecture in France from .the Renaissance. Illustrated. 
' » Arthur Vye-Parmiuter and Charles Saunier. 
Canterbury Cathedral. Illustrated. 


Arena.—Arena Publishing Co., Boston. 25 cents. May. 


The Citizen and His City. John B. Thacher. ; 
‘The National Congress of Mothers at Washington. Ellen A. Richardson and 





ers. : 
Why the People are Short of Money. H. S. Pingree. 
Trade Unions under the Solonic Law. C. Osborne Ward. 
* Canada ; Its Political oo and Destiny. J. G. Bourinot. 
The Status of Woman, Past, Present, and Future. Susan B, Anthony. 
Our Diplomatic and Consular Service. Hezbert H. D. Peirce. 
Conciliation versus Arbitration. ~Prof..C.de*Kalb. 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper: a Woman from Altruria. Gertrude G. de Aguirre. 
Sepulture of the Living. Marvin Dana. - 
Falling Prices and Impoverishment. Dr, Hulbert Fuller. 
Malatimivistration of the Post Office Department. Walter Clark. 
The Sanitation of Drinking Water. Dr. F..J. Thornbury. 
The United States Senate and the House. John C. Ridpath. 


f Argosy.—kR. Bentley. 1s. June. 
Tramps in Surrey ; ‘‘the Tent-Dwellers.” Barbara Marsh. = 
‘The Valley of the Rhone.’ Continued. Illustrated. Charles W. Wdbd. 
Art Journal.—J. S. Virtue and Co. 1s. 6d, May. 


. “The Railway Station,” after W. P. Frith. , 
** A Highband Croft,” after Peter Graham. 
‘The Rvyal Holloway College Collection. IMustrated. C. W. Carey. 
* The Furniture of Arthur Sanderson. ‘Illustrated. Cosmo Monkhouse. 





The Collection of Pictures at Longford Castle. Continued. Illustrated. 


Claude Phillips. 
Plymouth. . Illustrated. Ernest Radford. 


On Some Old Masters at the British Museum. Illustrated. Dr. J. P. Richter. 


** Ny Carlsberg Glyptotheca ” at Copenhagen. Illustrated. Ove Tryde. 


‘ June. 
“‘ Boulter’s Lock, on the Thames,” after Edward J. Gregory. 
‘* Hylas and the Nymphs,” after J. W. Waterhouse. 
The Royal Academy Exhibition of 1897. Illustrated. A.C. R. Carter. 


James Ward and-Henry Bone; the Royal Academy in the Present Century. 


Illustrated. G. D. Leslie and Fred. A. Eaton. 


Atalanta.—10, Paternoster Row. 6d. May. 
The Castle of Pierrefonds. . Illustrated. . E. Taunton-Williams, 
A Posy of Flowers. Illustrated. Nora Hopper. 
At the St. John’s Wood Art Schools. Illustrated. Maud J. Vyse. 
June. 
Danish Memories. Illustrated. Lady Jephson. 
Northern Queens ‘‘ At Home.” Illustrated.’ Miss Laura A. Smith. 
From the Worm to the Silk Dress. Illustratei. Fred Miller. 


Atlantie Monthly.—Gay and Bird. 1s. June. 
Greece and Turkey. Benj. I. Wheeler. ; 
The Municipal Problem and Greater New York: Dr. Albert Shaw. 
The Lock-Step in the American Public Schools, William J. Shearer. 
Brunetiére and His-Work as a Critic. - Irving Babbitt. 
Tendencies of Higher Life in the American South. William P. Trent. 
Cheerful Yesterdays. Coutinued. Col. T. W. Higginson. ‘ 
In Quest of Ravens. Bradford Torrey. 
Around Domrémy. Mrs. M. H. Catherwood. 


Author.—Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 6d. May. 
Secret Profits. 
The Novels of J. H. Pearce. Sir George Douglas. 


Badminton Magazine.—Longmans. 1s. June. 
Some Cricket Yarns. W.-J. Ford. 
Sailing ia Small Yachts. Illustrated. Maude Speed. 
A Day’s Duck-Shooting in Kashmir. Llustrated. Major W..R. Yielding. 
Moralisings on Golf. Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton. ; 
Big Game in the Arctic Regions. Rear-Admiral A. H. Markham. 
Trout-Fishiug in the Bergenzerwald. Illustrated. Mary Howarth. 
The Turf. Illustrated. Alfred E. ‘T. Watson. ' 
Two Days’ Shooting in Austria. Illustrated. G. R.A. F. Dunbar. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Waterlow and Sons. 1s. 6d. June. 
A Jubilee of British Ranking. 
Japan’s Monetary Somersault. W.R. Lawson. 
The Bank of England. Continued. Illustrated. 
Hugh Colin Smith. - With Portrait. 
The Use of Credit Ixstruments in Daily Payments. 
The Tariff Revolution in Canada.. Hartley Withers. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Blackwood. 2s, 6d. June. 
Retrievers, and How to break Them. Lieut.-Colonel Henry Smith. 
‘The — pea D’Artagnau; ‘A Gentleman of France.” Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. 
The First Duke of Marlborough’s Unconscious Treason. Andrew Lang. 
Elrick Walks in Aberdeenshire. E. V. B. 
John Cabot ; an Anniversary Story. 
An Indian Romance; a Lesson of the Famine. 
A Close-Time for Trout in Scotland. Sir James Forrest. 
Harcourt and Canning. 


Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6d. May 15. 
Competition with British Trade Abroad. 
British Agricultural Machinery Abroad. 
Production aud Export of Iron and Steel in 1896. 
United States Navigation Laws. 
The Osaka Commercial Museum, Japan. 


Bookman.—Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. May. 
W. W. Jacob. With Portrait. 
Robert Burns’s Debt to His Poetic Forbears. William Wallace. 
Dr. Johnson on Literary Copyright. - 
‘Thomas E. Brown. With Portrait. William Canton. 


Bookman,.—({America.) Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 20 cents. 
cas May. : : 
The Poetry of Austin Dobson. Illustrated. Arthur Symons. 
Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrated. M.A. De Wolfe Howe. 
On a Grecian Urn; an Ode of Keats. William C. Wilkinson. 5323 : 
Perez Galdo’s in the Spanish Academy. With Portrait... Archer M. 
Huntington. ‘ : ‘ 
The Adaptability of Paper. Theodore L. De Vinne. at 
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Characteristics of Victor Hugo’s Work and Career. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ontario Publishing Co., Toronto. 25 cents. May. 

Premiers of Nova Scotia since 1867. Illustrated. Hon. J. W. Longley. 

A Visit to the Birthplace of James Wolfe, the Conqueror of Quebec. 
trated. Dr. J. C. Webster. 

Thomas Hardy and Georg: Moore. David C. Murray. 

Newfoundland’s School System. P. T. McGrath. 

The Province of Quebec and the Early American Revolution; a Reply. Prof. 
Victor Coffin. 

ee = Butter ; a Social Question from an Ethical Standpoint. William 

. James. 


lllus- 


Cape Illustrated Magazine. —Dennis Edwards and Co., 19, Long Street, 
Cape Town. 64. March. 


A Hundred Miles in a Hammock. Continued. Illustrated. Miss A. Werner. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine,—Cassell. $d. June. 
Sixty Years Ago and Now. Illustrated. Alfred T. Story. 
Some Club Ghosts. Illustrated. Sir Wemyss Reid. 
The Fire Brigade at Southwark ; through the Flames. 
A Day iu a Central African Village. Illustrated. Herbert Ward. 
The Handel Festival in England. Illustrated. Frederick Dolman. 
John Cooper; « Lion-Tamer. [Ilustrated. W. B. Robertson. 
Supplement: Frank Dicksee’s ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Bedford Street, Strand. 1s. May. 
Electric Power from High Water Heads. Illustrated. John KE. Bennett. 
‘The Ryan Process for renewing Steel Rails. Illustrated. Robert W. 
ant. 
‘The Measurement of Flowing Water. 
British Express Locomotives with Single Driving Wheels. 
Geo. |". Bird. 
Anhydrous Ammovia for Ice Machines. Illustrated. 
Andrew Carnegie. Illustrated. John D. Champlin. 
Ro!ler Bearings for Machinery. Illustrated. H. A. Richmond, 
Cliff Railways. Illustrated. G. Croydon Marks. 


Catholic World.—Catholic Publishing Co., Liverpool. 1s. May. 
The Priest in Fiction. Charles A. L. Morse. 
‘In the Footsteps of the Old Missionaries. Illustrated. Arthur M. Clark. 
Windhorst and the Kulturkampf. Illustrated. Mary A. Mitchell. 
Ecbternach and the Dancing Pilgrims. Rev. Etheldred L. Taunton. 
The Church and Modern Society. 
The Centenary of the South-West. Edward J. McDermot. 

1s. 4d. June. 


Century Magazine.—Macmillan. 
Queen Victoria’s ‘Coronation Roll.” Illustrated. Florence Hayward. 
The Robert G. Shaw Memorial aud the Sculptor St. Gaudens. Illustrated. 
Edward Atkinson and Others. 
Campaigning with General Grant. Illustrated. Horace Porter. 
Heroism in the Light-House Service. Illustrated. Gustav Kobbé. 
How Food is used in the Body. Illustrated. W.O. Atwater. 
Home Life among the Indians. Illustrated. Miss Alice C. Fletcher. 
Harvard’s Astronomica: Work. Illustrated. Mabel L. Todd. 
How a Riddle of the Parthenon was unravelled. Illustrated. Eugene P. 
Andrews, 
Queen Victoria. Thomas F. Bayard. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. 7d. June. 
A Century and a Half of British Power in India. Dr. George Smith. 
A Living Link with Sir Walter Scott, James Hogg, and Prof. Wilson. 
Common Carnivorous Plants. 
How I was knighted. Sir Richard Tangye. 
The Royal Standard of England. John Leighton. 
A Pilgrimage to Vaucluse. Charles Edwardes. 
Farming Curiosities. R. Hedger Wallace. 


Chautauquan.—Kegan Paul. 10s. 10d. per ann. May. 
The Story of Victor Hugo. Illustrated. Prof. James A. Harrison. 
Victor Hugo as a Poet. Prof. Alcée Fortier. 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Misérables.” Pro. I. Oscar Kuhns. 
Prof. F. C. de Sumi- 


Illustrated. Samuel Webber. 
Illustrated. 


Henry Faurot. 


Tlustrated. 


chrast. 
At Victor Hugo’s House. Gustave Larroumet. 
Maryland Memories. John Edgeworth. 
George W. Cable. Prof. W. M. Baskervill. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square. 6d. June. 
The World Empire and the Everlasting Kingdom. Rev. T. A. Gurney. 
The Church and the C. M. S. in 1837. E.S. 
The Ninety-Kighth Anniversary of the Church Missionary Society, 


Classical Review.—David Nutt. 1s. 61. May. 
On the Text of Francken’s Edition of Lucan. C. M. Francken. 
On the Date of Tyrteus. A. W. Verrall. 
Notes on Jebb’s Edition of Sophocles. KE. Poste. 


Clergyman’s Magazine.—Hodder and Stoughton. 
The Difficulty of Indifferentism. Rev. H. H. Jebb. 
The Claims of Jesus Christ. J. W. Hoole. 


Comet.—30, Essex Street, Strand. 1s. May. 
The Arraigument of Royalty. 
On the Making of Little Poets. ‘“ Excalibur.” 
On Music and Musicians and a New Idea. 
Pictures and Their Painters. ‘‘ Art Student.” 


6d. June. 
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Contemporary Review.—Isbister. 2s. 6d. June. 

Victoria, Princess and Queen. Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

‘The Germans and Their Kaiser. ‘ Germanicus.” 

Our pom inancial Relations with Ireland; a Reply to Mr. Courtcey. Thomas 
Onubdiae Eaten with Honour. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

Oxford and Jowett. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. 

‘Twenty-Four Millions ou the Navy. Sir A, B. Forwood. 


Outdoor Life in Holland. C. J. Cornish. 
Darwinism and Design. Prof. F. C. S. Schiller. 
The King of Siam. B. A. Smith. 


Cyprus, Actual and Possible; a Study on the Eastern Question. Patrick 


Geddes. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smith, Elder and Co. 1s. June. 

The Battle‘of Sluis; June 24th, 1340; an Anniversary Study. W. 

Clowes. 
Some Memories of the Queen’s Childhood and Marriage. 
Siam and the King’s Visit. Percy Cross Stunding. 
Paris in June, 1871. J. Butler. 
St. Paul’s. Arthur Patchett Martio. 
The Duels of Italy, Spain, and Russia, James Pemberton Grund. 
Athletics; the Modern Pentathlum. Horace G. Hutchinson. 
The Battle of Spinges, 1797. William Westall. 
Freemasonry and the Roman Church. Fred. J. W. Crowe. 
Pages from a Private Diary. Continued. 


Laird 
Lady Jane Ellice. 


Cosmopolis.—T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. June. 
The Reign of Queen Victoria. Sir Richard Temple. 
Current French Literature. Edmund Ciosse. 
Giuseppe Mazzini. Felix Moscheles, 
The Salons. D. 8S. MacColl. 
English and American Sports. Theodore A. Cook. 
The Paris Fire, May 4; La Lecon de la Mort. Jean Aicard. 
Greece. Jean Moreas. 
Waguerism. A. de Bertha. 
A Visit to the English Salons. Gabriel Mourey. 
Anarchism in Art. Concluded. Eugéne Milntz. 
The Queen’s Jubilee. Francis de Pressensé. 
The Queen’s Jubilee. Theodure Barth. 
Heinrich von Stephan. P. D. Fischer. 
Kaiser William I. Max Lenz. 
What the Chinese believe. M. von Brandt. 


Cosmopolitan.—5, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 744. May. 


The New Congressional Library at Washington. Illustrated. Nannie-Belle 
Maury. 
The Collection of News. Illustrated. T. B. Connery. 


Modern Education. President Gilman. 
Dial.—315, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
The Chicago Orcbestra. 
The Deterioration of College English. 
May 16. 
M. Ferdinand Brunetiére’s Pedagogical Prescription. 


Educational Review.—(America.) Henry Holt and Co., 
ls. 8d. May. 

The Rating of Studies in College Admission Examinations. 

Science in the Schools ; Discussion. 

Drawing in College Admission Requirements. Henry T. Bailey. 

Secondary Schovl and College. Charles W. Eliot. 

Educational Conditions and Problems. Andrew D. Whiteand T W. Higginson... 

Education iu the Greater New York Charter. Frank A. Fitzpatrick. 


Educational Times,—89, Farriugdon Street. 6d. June. 
Retrospective History. H. E. Malden. 


Engineering Magazine.—G. Tucker, Salisbury Court. 1s. May. 

Significant Lessous from the Lake Shore and Ceutral Hudson Bond Sales. 
Thos. F. Woodlock. 

Electric Traction under Steam Railway Conditions. Charles H. Davis. 

Canal Irrigation in Modern Mexico. With Map and lilustrations. €. P: 
MacKie 

Comparative Labour Costs of the American and British Blast-Furnace Practice. 
J. Stephen Jeans. 

Oersted ; Magnetism and Motion from the Electric Current. G. H. St. ckbridge. 

The Control of the Levels of the Great Lakes. W. A. Jones. 

The Recent Prosperity of British Railways. W. J. Stevens. 

The Cure for Corrosion and Scale from Boiler Water. A. A. Cary. 

oo Residences among the Berkshire Hills, Mass. Llustrated. H. Neill 

ison. 
Principles and Development of the Rotary Engine. Elmer S. Farwell. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Strand. 6d. June. 
Pictures from the Life of Lord Nelson. Illustrated. Clark Russelk 
Ben Nevis Observatory, Illustrated. W. ‘T. Kilgour. 
Wilfrid Laurier ; Canada’s Premier. Illustrated. Beckles Willson. 
How Women are Won. Mrs. Marshall and Miss O’Conor-Eccles. 
‘The Duchess of Gordon ; the Daring Duchess. Illustrated. J. M. Bulloch. 
Within Sebastopol during the Siege. Llustrated. William Simpson. 
How the Itinerant Photographer lives. Illustrated. S. L. Bensusan. 
Robert Burns and Scottish Song. Illustrated. Andrew Lang. 


Etude.—T. Presser, Philadelphia. 15 cents. May. 
The Value of an Objective Point. T. Tapper. 
Music for Piano :—*“ Spinning Song,” by C. Haas ; 
etc. 


10 cents, May 1. 


New York. 


E.iwin H. Hall. 


“ Novelette,” by T. Lack, 
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 Expositor.—Hodder and Stoughton!’ 1s.° June: 

The Book of Job and Pref. Budde, Its Latest Commentator. 

_... Cheyne. 

The Place of the Cross in the World. Rev. G. Matheson. 

The Census of oo Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 


Was St. Paul marri 
A New aca eres Christian Dialogue. 


Expository Times.—Simpkin, Marshall. 6d. June. 
The Wisdom of Jesus the Messiah. ' Prof. Charles A. Briggs. 
Jesus err? Continued. _Dr. T. Whitelaw. 


Fireside Magazine.—7, Paternoster Square. 611. 
AJ une ve Dance at the Work of the Church Missionary Society. 
0 
# Cup * ‘or ba 
Apperson, 
Fortnigntly Review.—Chapman and Hall. 2s.64. June. 
A Plot against British Interests in the Levant. By “ Vindex.” 
Literature in the Victorian Era. H. D. Traill 
Postal and Telegraphic Progress under Queen V eee 
Agriculture during the Queen’s Reign. W. E. Be: 
fhe Colonial Empire of 1837, E. Salmon. 
(The Modern French Drama, A. Filon. 
Corsican Bandits. Hamilton Aidé. 
Captain Mahan’s ‘‘ Nelson.” Judge O'Connor Morris. 
The New Erain Hyderabad. Joseph Rock. 
Naval and Colonial Policy of Germany. H. W. Wilson. 
Imperial Free Trade. Sir G. Baden-Powell. 
The Paris Salons. By H. H. Statham. 
The Thessalian War of 1897. Charles Williams. 
Sir H. H. Allan and His Scheme for Training to Arms the Youth of the 


Prof. T. K. 


June. 
Tilustrated. 


the History of Common Things. Illustrated. G. L. 


J. Henniker Heaton. 


f Nation. Earl of Meath. 
Forum.—24, Bedford Street, Strand. 1s. 6d. May. 
The Progressive Inheritance Tax for America. James A. Roberts. 


Has the Waite, States Senate degenerated? Reply to Senator Hoar. Charles 
iller 

The Ignominy of Europe. Prof. T. Dayidson. 

Our Export Trade. Charles R. Flint. 

Industrial Combinations. George ‘I. Oliver. 

New England Ivfiuences in French Canada. Edward Farrer. 

Frauce as a Field for American Students. Prof. Simon Newcomb. 

The Bmperor William II. - Paul Lindenberg. 

‘The Speaker ; the Autocrat of the United States Congress. Henry L. West. 

Fallacies concerning Prayer. Rev. J. M. Whiton. 

Was Edgar Allan Poe a Plagiatist? _ Joel Benton. 

Socialism in France. Georges Clémenceau, 

| Frank Leéslie’s Popular , Monthly. —42, Bond Street, New York. 

une. 

Homes in Greece. Illustrated. George Donaldson. 

Crete and Its Vicissitudes. Illustrated. Anna W. Young. 

A Day with the Trout in New York State. Illustrated, Heury E. Haydock 

Williams College, Mass. Illustrated. _ Rev, E, B. Parsons. 

’A Visit to'Cairo. ‘illustrated. F. E. 

Locomotion in India. Illustrated. Florence F. Forman. 

Baltimore in Her Centennial Year. Illustrated. Charles T. Logan. 


Genealogical Magazine. —Elliot Stock. 1s. June. 
Graham, “Earl of Menteith. ‘W. M. Graham Easton. 
-Shakespea 8 Family. ‘Continued. Mrs. Charlotte C. Stopes. 
The Evola acon n of the Medieval Helmet. F. R. Earles. 
Welsh Pedigrees. John H. Matthews. 
Bookplates and ‘Their Value. W:H. K. Wright. 
Nelson and His Enchautress, Continued. 


Geographical Journal.—1, Savile Row. 2s, May. 
Some ’Results of the 3g! 90 Arctie Expedition, 1893-96. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Dr, F. Nansen. 
The Nérth Polar Problem ; Discussion.” 
esopotamian Petroleum Field. 7“ F. R. Maunsell. 
Dungeness Foreland. With Diagrams, F. P. Gulliver. 
Rinsslan Expeditions in Tibet. 
é . Geological Magazine.—Dulau, 1s. 6d. May. 
Dr. G. M. Dawson. With. Portrait. 
On Some Fossil Entomostraca from Brazil. Illustrated. 
On the se erecta of the Carboniferous Series in Great Britain, 
Wheelton Hind. 
Water versus Ice as an Explanation of the Beds of Eastern England, 
H. Howorth. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. 64, June. 
The Physiology of Plauts. Mrs. Eliza Brightwen. 
Under the Shadow of Cintra.) Rev. Frederick Hastings. 
Single Roses. Ulustrated, jJobn Allen. 
Maric Udgeworth. Continued. C. A. Macirone. 
iteie ‘ Good Words,—Isbister. 6. June. 
St. Francis of Assisi. Canon Knox Little. 
The Queen. With Portrait. 
Sixty Years’ Progress in Engineering. 
Crete and the Cretans. Illustrated. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. ge sroee 
On-Surnames, > Dr. 'T.. R.,Pearso! 
The Crowning of Richard II. and William IV. 
Purey-Cust. 


Prof. 'T. Rupert Jones. 
Concluded. 


Sir H. 


Illustrated. G. R. Fleming. 
Edward Vizetelly. 
Canon Newbolt. 


Illustrated. Dean. A. P. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Harper’s Magazine,—45, Albemarle Street. 1s. June. 
Dauphiné ; a New Switzerland. Illustrated. Edwin Lord Weeks. 
Meteorological Progress of the Century. Illustrated. Dr. Henry S. Williams, 
The Pueblo Indian; an Elder Brother to the Cliff-Dwellers. Illustrated. 

Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden. 
Henry Gladwin and the Siege of Pontiac. 
The Dutch Feeling towards England in Africa. Illustrated. Poultney 
Bigelow. 
Tilustrated. 


ge. 
‘The Celebrities of the House of Commons. T. P. O’Connor. 


Homiletic Review.—Funk and Wagnalls. 1s. May. 
Light from tbe Tel-el-Amirna Tablets on Palestine before the Exodus. Prof. 
A. H. Sayce. 
Church History as an Aid to the Pulpit. Bishop John F. Hurst. 
Origin and Aim of the Present Form of Rationalistic Criticism. Rev. Dr. 
Howard Osgood. 
Prince Bismarck’s Religious Views. Rev. Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 


House.—*‘ Queen ” Office. 6d, May. 
Another Half-Hour at Knole, Kent. Illustrated. 
How to treat an Ordinary Hall. Illustrated. 
Old Silver of the Restoration. Tl!nstrated. 
On the Choice of Wall Papers. Illustrated. 
‘The Handloom in the House. Illustrated. 





Illustrated. Charles Moore. 


** Silver-Smith.” 


Humanitarian.—34, Paternoster Row. 6d. June. 

Spiritualism in Eastern Lands. Sir Richard F. Burton. 

Sir Henry Thompson on the Revival of Cremation ; Interview. 
Tooley. 

Thomas Hood; a Poet of Humwity. Evan Stuart. 

The American Workwoman. Continued. Professor E. Levasseur. 

Crime and Criminals. Dr. G. Rayleigh Vicars. 


Idler.—Chatto and Windus. 1s, May. 
Across -_* Plain to Kavalli’s Africa. Continued. Illustrated. 
A. J. M. Jephson. 
The Mystery of Mezzotint Engraving. 
Sir David Solomons and the Motor Question. 
Albert Robida; the Illustrator of ‘‘ Rabelais.” 
Heydemann. 
Life of Napoleon III. Illustrated, Archibald, Forbes. 


India,—84, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 64. June. 
British indians in South Africa. Alfred Webb and Others. 


Investors’ Review.-—29, Paternoster Row. 1s, May. 
The Bank of "rance; a Nation's Prop. 
Sir Charles Elliot and the Indian Famine Insurance Fund, 
Electric Lighting Shares. 
Witwatersrand Dividend-Paying Mines. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—24, Nassau Street, Diablin. | 
Is, May. 
Recent Protestant Historians of Ireland. Canon Murphy. 
‘The Bull ‘* Apostolicae Curae”; Reply of the Anglican Archbishops. Rev. 
J. Crowe. 
Who was the Author of “The Imitation of Christ”? 
Cruise. 
The Alleluiatic Hymn of St. Cummain Fota. Rev. T. J..0’Mahony. 


Irish Monthly.—®. H. Gill, O’Connell Street, Dublin. 6d. June. 
A Study of Thackeray. Continued. Dr. Montagu Griffin, 


Journal of Geology.—Luzac and Co, 50 cents. April-May. 
Glacial Studies in Greenlan. Continued. T. C. Chamberlin. 
The Rocca Monfina Region. Henry S. Washington. 
Are the Bowlder Clays pf the Great Plains Marine? George M. Dawson. 
The Bauxite Deposits of Arkansas. J.C, Branner. 


Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society.—<Quarterly.) 
, St. Mary’s Parsonage. 5s. June. 
The Bahay and Paabs of the Australian Colonies. With Map. ’ W. 
Tarper. 
Metsbilaes of Queensland. Clement L.. Wragge. 
The Suez Canal. With Map. Isaac Bowes. 
The Nicaragua Canal, as proposed by the Maritime Canal Company. With 
Map. Isaac Bowes. 
The Canals and Navigable Rivers of ae Lionel B. Wells. 
Electricity in the Service of Man. C A. Clarke. 
The Earthquakes in Iceland, 1896, With Map. John R. Newby. 
Practical Geography in Manchester. J. Howard Reed 
The Physical Geography of North-East Lancashire. 
Bolton. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—-The Institute, 
May. 


Sarah A. 


Lieut. 


Tilustrated. Fred Miller. 
Illustrated. Isabel Marks. 
Illustrated. Charles H. 


Continued. 


Sir Francis RK. 


With Map. Herbert 


Northumberland Avenue. 64. 
Western Canada; Before and Since Confederation. Sir Donald A. Smith. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—The Institution, 
Northumberland Avenue. 6d. May 15. 

Major William N. Ramsay. With Portrait. R. Holden. 

The Relative Advantazes and Disadvantages of Voluntary and Compulsory 
Service, both from a Military and a National Point of View. Capt. D. 
Henderson. 

The National Study of Military History. T. Miller Maguire. 

Obok and the Country bordering on the Gulf of Tajura. With. Map. 
V. Fedoroff, 








Dr. 


RK. 


W. 


ert 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Journal of the Tyneside Geographical Society.—(Quarterly.) 
; ewcastle-on-Tyne. May. 6d. 

Dr. Nansen in Newcastle. With Portraits. 

Some Results of the Norwegian Arctic Expedition, 1893-96. Dr. Nansen. 

Personal Experiences in Benin. With Map and Illustrations. James Pinnock 
and T. B. Auchterlonie, Jun. ; 

England’s Commercial and Industrial Future in Central Africa. Mrs. French- 
Sheldon. Ey 

Knowledge.—326, High Holborn. 6d. June. 

The Guereza ; an Invisible Monkey. Illustrated. R. Lydekker. 

Birds in the New Forest ; a Well-Loved Haunt. [Illustrated. Harry F. 
Witherby. 

a Mechanical Science during the Queen’s Reign. Illustrated. Robert 
G. Blaine. 

Can the Deaf appreciate Music? Dr. J. G. McPherson. 

The Age of Mountains. Continued. Illustrated. Prof. J. Logan Lobley. 

Aristarchus and the Sinus Irridum on the Moon. Illustrated. E. Walter 
Maunder. 

The Language of Shakespeare’s Greenwood. George Morley. 

Measurement of the Earth. Illustrated. A. Fowler. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis, Philadelphia. 
What Queen Victoria has seen. William G. Jordan. 
When John Wesley preached in Georgia. Llustrated. 


10 cents, June. 


Dr, W. J. Scott. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hutchinson and Co. 6d. June, 
The Queen’s Coronation. Hon. Mrs. Armytage and Mrs. Haweis. 
A Peep at the Queen iu Infancy. Illustrated. Adeline Edwards. 
‘The Queen’s First Fancy Ball. Llustrated. W. Gordon Smythies. 
The Empress of Austria, at Home and Abroad. Illustrated. A. De Burgh. 
Actors of To-day. Illustrated. H. 
The Domestic Servant Difficulty. Symposium. 

Land Magazine.—12, King Street, Westminster. 1s. May. 
Some Suggestions on the Selection of a Residential Estate. Col. Geo. W. 
Raikes. 


Agricultural Prices, Lord Aldenham. 

Forestry in Ardeunes. W. R. Fisher. app 

The Agricultural Holdings’ Act, 1883; a Rejoinder. W. Sturge. 

The Ethics of Compensation. Sir John W. Ellis. 

The English Farmer and His Critics. T. Carrington Smith. 

The Amendment of Land Tenure. J. F. L. Rolleston, 

Agricultural Organisation. R. Jasper More. 

The @overnment and the Irish Landlords. Major Edward C. Hamilton, 


Leisure Hour.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. June, 
The Queen and Her Ministers. Illustrated. Sir Reginald F. D. Palgrave. 
Basque'Proverbs. Illustrated. G. E. Broade. 
The Suppression of the Religious Houses in London. Continued. Sir Walter 
Besant. 


Johannes Brahms. With Portrait. 

Leicester. Illustrated. W. .J..Gordon. 

Sir J. Russell Reynolds’s Addresses. J. D. 

The Position of Governesses.' Continued. Miss Alice Zimmern. 


Lippineott’s Monthly Magatine,~*, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
ls, June, 

A Year of Butterflies. Frank H. Sweet. 

College Athletics in America. Albert Tyler. 

The Thrush; a Feathery Début. Lalage D. Morgan. 

Tea-Drioking; Teacup Times. Frances M. Butler. 

Jacob Steendam; New York’s First Poet. Edward S. Van Zile. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Longmans, 6d. June 

The Love Letters of Lady Erroll, a Lady of Quality. Miss Gabrielle Festing. 
A Dream of Elk. Fred. Whishaw. 
An Attack on a Telegraph Station in Persia. Basil Williams. 

Lucifer.—26, Charing Cross. 1s, 6d. May 15. 
Reincarnation. Continued. Mrs. Besant. 
The Ignorance of Learned Men. A. P. Sinnett. 
The Wish to believe. Concluded. Dr. A. A. Wells. 
Among the Gnostics of the First Two Centuries. Continued. G. R.S. Mead. 
The Phaedo of Plato. Continued. W.C. Ward. 
Plants, Insects and Birds. 

Ludgate.—63, Fleet Street. 

Titled Criminals. Illustrated. 
Some Conspicuous Leader-Writers. Illustrated. Arthur Wallis. 
Meals on Trains. Illustrated. KE. A. Du Plat. 
Her Majesty’s Navy, 1837-1897. Illustrated. A. S. Hurd. 
The Queen in the City. Illustrated. F. Banfield. 
Curiosities of Insurance. Illustrated. 
The Bookplates of Illustrious Women. Iilustrated. 
Women in the Queen’s Reign. Illustrated. 


Lute.—44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Miss Ada Crossley. With Portrait. 
Anthem: ‘‘O How Amiable are Thy Dwellings,” by F. C. Maker. 


McClure’s Magazine.—10, Norfolk Street, Strand. 10 cents. June. 


The “ Flying-Machine.” Prof. S. P. Langley. 

Some Personal Experiences in the Civil War of America. 
Musgrove Davis. 

Twenty-six Life Portraits of Queen Victoria. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes. lilustrated. 

General Grant’s First Great Work in the War. 


6d. June. 


W..H. K. Wright. 


2d. May. 


Illustrated. Capt. 


Th. Bentzon. 
Hamlin Garland. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macwillan. 1s. June. 
Nelson and His Biographers. David Hannay. 

Americans at Play. 

In and About the West Indies. John R. Dasent. 


On the Abuse of Dialect. 
Landscape in Poetry. Prof. Tyrrell. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassell. 
“Mrs. Jordan,” after George Romney. 
The Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 


Is. 4d. June. 


Illustrated. 


The Collection of Mr. W. Cuthbert Quilter. Continued. Illustrated. F. G. 
Stephens. 

W. Reynolds-Stephens ; a Rising Artist. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 

The Royal Painter-Etchers. Illustrated. Frederick Wedmore. 

The Wallace Collection. Continued. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 


Art at Nancy. Illustrated. Henri Frantz. 
The Royal Collections; Decorative Art at Windsor Castle. Illustrated. 
Frederick S. Robinson. 
Metaphysical Magazine.—Gay and Bird. 1s, 6d. May. 


Seership and Revelation. Dr. Alex. Wilder. 

Potential Energy. George M. Fortune. 

Hermes, ‘lrismegistus and “ Being.” C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 
Transcendeutal ‘Time and Immortality. 

Kindergarten Method of Instruction. A. W. Baldwin. 

The Uses of Prayer. Anna B. Scofield. 


Missionary Review of the World.—Funk and Wagnalls. 25c. 

The Holiness Movement. Arthur T. Pierson. 

The Shan States. Rev. R. Irwin. 

Missionary Comity in Mexico. Rev. Dr.J. W. Butler. 

Life among the Lepers. Miss Lila Watt. 

Work for the Blind in China. Miss €. F. Gordon-Cumming, 

Individualism in Mission Work. Miss Alice King. 
Month.—Longmans. ‘Is. June. 

Tis Sixty Years Since. ‘The Editor. 

Our English Catholic Bible. Rev, Sydney F. Smith. 

Of the Monstrous Regiment of Women. H. Walton. 

Two Centuries of Converts. Continued. Rev. Herbert Thurston. 

A Wedding and a Burial in India. S. H. Dunn. 

Humour of the Primary School. R, Smythe. 


Monthly Musical Record,—Augener. 
1837 and 1897. 
Handel’s Double “ Gloria Patri’ T. W. Bourne. 
William Thomas Best. S. S. Stratton. 
Diamond Jubilee March for Piano, by C. Gurlitt. 


Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes, 1s. 

Women’s Industrial Life. Miss E. March-Phillipps, 
A Day in the Alpujarras. Leonard Witliams. 
Haliotis; Sea-Shells; a Sluggish Race. 
Elves, Knights, aud the Great King. Continued. Roma White. 

Music,—1402, Auditorium Tower, Chicago. 25 cénts. 
On Popularising Bach. Prof. Edw. Dickinson. 
The Musical Cons:iousnest. “H.M. Davies. 
The Laryngoscope in Singing. K. Hackett. 
Johannes Brahms. Symposium. 
Music in Shakespeare. Continued. 


May. 


2d. June. 


June. 


May. 


Ira Gale Tompkins. 


Musical Herald.—8, Warwick Lane. 2d. June. 
London School Board Choral Contest. 
W. T. Best.. With Portrait. 
Bohemian Folk-Song, in Beth Notations. 
Musical Times.—Novello. 4d. June. 


The Queen as a Musician. 

Victorian Opera. Jos. Bennett, 

Music at the Coronation and at the Marriage of the Queen, X. 

William Thomas Best. With Vortrait. 

Four-part Songs:—‘“ In'Sherweod lived Stont Robin Hood,” by C. H. LioyJ; 
“ It Comes from the Misty Ages,” by Edw. Elgar. 


Musical Visitor.—John Church, New York. 15 cents: May: 


Hindu Music. Dr. J. H. Lewis. 
Music for Piano:—* Waldesgrilsse,” by A. F&rster. 
National Review.—Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d. June, 
War through Peace Spectacles. Lieut,-Colonel Sir George Clarke. 
The Downfall of Greece. H. W. Wilson. -*’ , 
The Academy. D. 8. MacColl. 
A Retrospect of the Queen’s Reign. T. E. Kebbel. 
Newman and Renan. Dr. William Barry. 
Ireland and Bimetallism. K. F. V. Kuox. 
American Affairs. 
London as a Jubilee City. H. Heathcote Statham. 
Archbishop Benson. Dean Wickham. 


Natural Science.—Page and Pratt, 22, St. Andrew Street. 1s. 
Prof. Edward Drinker Cope. With Portrait. A. Smith Woodward. 
Some Effects of the Pelagic Spawning- Habit on the Life-Histories of Teleostean 
Fishes. Illustrated. Arthur T. Masterman. 

Human Evolution according to Nietzsche. Thomas Common. 

The Genealogy of the Sciences as the Basis of Their Bibliography. 
Arctowski. . 

The Facts of Chromosome-Reduction versus the Postulates of Weismann. 
Illustrated. J. E. S. Moore. 

Oscar Hertwig on Mechanics and Biology. -L: J. Veley. 


June. 


Henry R. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Nautical Magazine,—Spottiswoode and Co, 1s. May. 
Br. Arthur M. W. Downing. With Portrait. 
Com; Adjustment. Capt. E. W. Creak. 
The Modern Law of Salvage. Benedict W. Ginsburg. 
A Sumner Pamphlet of Fifty Years Ago. H. B. Goodwin. 
The ion of Naval Architects. 
The ‘‘ Nautical Almavac” Office. W. B. Lord. 
The Log of the Mayflower. J. H. Jackson. 


New Century Review.—26, Paternoster Square. 61. June. 


Art Exhibitions and Their Lessons. 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain ; the Dual Control at St. Stephens. 


Rhode. 
The Next Move in the Soudan. Demetrius. Boulger. 
A Pilea for the Codification of English Law. Symposium. 
Utopias. Continued. Sir Lewis Morris. 
The Eve and Morrow of the Victorian Age. 
The Real Sheridan. Percy Fitzgerald. 
Eighty Years of State Education iu Ireland. . Principal H. Kingsmill Moore. 
The Combined Tactics of Fleets and Armies. Major F. C. Ormsby-Johnson. 
A School of Fiction ; a Rejoinder. Mrs. L. T. Meade and Sir Walter Besant. 
The Lge Awakening ; a New Chapter of International Diplomacy. T. H. 

. Escott, 


New England Magazine.—5, Park Square, Boston. 25 cents, May. 
Daniel Chester French, the Sculptor. Illustrated. Mrs. Helen B. Emerson. 
The Artist in Greenland. Illustrated. Russe]l W. Porter. 

Leaves from an Old New England Church Record. Sarah E. Cram. 
Unwritten Massachusetts sarge A Allen Chamberlain. 
Old Farmington, Connecticut. Lllustrated. - William Potts. 
™ Soe ees and the Bay State Border in New England. 
eorge 
The Armour institute of Technology in Chicago. Illustrated. C. L. Snowden. 
New Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 1s. June. 


A Secret of the Reign. P. Anderson Graham. 
Paul Verlaine. C. F. Keary. 
Laissez-Faire in Ireland. Bernard Holland. 
The debe asad in the Farmyard. Ernest E. Williams. 
and the Cult of Mary Campbell. W.?:E. Henley and T. F. 


age tg 
Britain’s Priority on the Middle Niger. Sir George Goldie. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. June. 
British Monarchy and Modern Democracy. W. S. Lilly. 
India under Queen Victoria. Sir Alfred Lyall. 
The Forthcoming Naval Review. H. W. Wilson. 
Lord Nelson. Lieut.-Colonel Sir George Sydenham Clarke. 
The New Astronomy ; ; @ Personal Retrospect. William Huggins. 
Roses of Jericho ; a Day in Provincial France. Rowland E. Prothero. 
The Limits of French Armament. Lieut.-Colonel Adye. 
The Significance of the Siamese Visit. Percy Cross at gy 
Woman's Place in the World of Letters. Mrs. J. R. Green. 
The Ieland of Socotra. J. Theodore Bent. 
Do Foreign Aonexatiens injure British Trade? . Henry Birchenough. 
Chantilly and the Duc d’Aumale. Count de Calonne. 
The New Irish Policy. Lord Monteagle. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal.—4i, Fleet Street. 2d. June. 
eee Treatment in Modern Hymn Tunes. Concluded. O. A. Mans- 


Masic at the Congregational Church, Lewisham. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 
Prof. Henry Drummond. : Ian Maclaren 
Should Immigration be restricted? $8. G. Croswell. 
Recent Achievements in Mountaineering. Sir W. M. Conway. 
Evolution of the Naval Officer. —— x ¥ Colomb. 
Exercise and Longevity. Prof. D. A. Sargent. 
Progress of the New England States. M. G. Mulhall. 
The Dingley Tariff Bill. R. P. Porter. 
Plans and Purposes of Russia. W. F. Mason McCarty. 

tion in the United States. J. A. Latcha. 

oma odern Greek as a Fighting Man. Prof. B. I. Wheeler. 

Secret Societies in America. . W. S. Harwood. 
The Bes mag States Legis'ature ; a Constitutional Misfit. 

ith 


Dyke 


Hugh Ticehurst. 


With Map. 


2s. 6d. May. 


Prof. Goldwin 


Organist and Choirmaster.—9, Berners Street. 31. May. 
On the Secularization of Church Music. Dr. G. M. Garrett and Others. 
Authem :—‘* When the Day of Pentecost was fully come,” by W. Rea. 


Outing.—5, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 25 cents. 
Driving Four-in-Hand. [Illustratel. A. H. Godfrey. 
A Corinthian Cruise. Illustrated. 
seg hea of the American Foxhound. [Illustrated. Allen Cham- 

rlain. 
After Australian Fur ani Feather. LDlustrated. Col. John F. Hobbs. 
On the Waterways of Holland. Illustrate:. Charles Turner. 
Co:tinned. Llustrated. Capt. 


May. 


On Training in General. Randolph Faries. 
The National Guard of the State of Maine. 
Chas. B. Hall. : 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. 25 cents. May. 
The “mo wd Schools of the Pacific Coast. Hlustrated. Lieut. W. R. 


Hamilton. 
The Muni-ipal Government of San Francisco. J. H. Stallard. 


* Wolf. 


The Yamhill Country, California. R. L. Fulton. 

Sea Shells on the Colorado Desert. Illustrated. John E. Bennet. 

San José and the Hotel Vendome. Illustrated. Rounsevelle Wildman . 

The California Rand; Mining on the Mojave Desert. Illustrated. Charles 


S. Greene, 
Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. 1s. June. 
Lyme, Cheshire. Illustrated. Lady Newton. 
Kaffir Music. Nora and Wm. C. Scully, 
Illustrated. How. T. W. Legh. 
Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia ; the Story of 1812. Continued. 
Hyde Park in Days gone by. Jllustrated. A. W. Jarvis, 


Parents’ Review.—28, Victoria Street. 61. 
Obedience ; or the Place of Military Discipline in Education. 
The Doctrine of Moral Discernment. 

Continued. Rev. 


The Sphere of Home Influence in School Life. 
Compton. 
Docility and Authority. Continuei. Charlotte M. Mason. 
Philosophical Review.—Edward Arnoli. 33. 61. 
The Genesis of the Ethical Self. Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. 
The Nature of Emotion. Dr. David Irons. 
An Analysis of the Good. Hiram M. Sianley. 


The Process of Recognition. Prof. Margaret Washburn. 
The Standpoint and Meth od of Ethics. Prof. James Seth. 


Physical Review.—Macmillan. 50 cents. May—June. 
On the Absorption of the Extraordinary Ray in Uniaxal Crystals. Oscar M. 
Stewart. 
On the Conversion of Electric Energy in Dielectrics. Richard Threlfall. 


Positivist Review,—185, Fleet Street. 31. June. 
Pierre —" Nomination of Charles Jeaunolle as His Successor. 
arrison. 
Public-House Reform. F. W. Bockett. 
The Turko-Greek War. Edward S. Beesly. 


Progressive Review.—Horace Marshall. 
What is a Real Jubilee? 
Twenty Years of a Social Movement. 
The Reign of Force. 
The Arrest of English Republicanism. John M. Robertson. 
Employers’ Liability. J. Dundas White 
Francis Adams, a Poet of Socialism. “ Sigma. 
John Gabriel Borkman ; the Last Ibsep Play. William Archer. 
Should Titles of Honour b granted? Yes, by X. No, by Y. 
The Financial Aspect of the Housing Question. . E. Bowmaker. 


Psychological Review.—Macmillan. 33 May. 
The Negative in Logic. A. T. Ormond. 
Discrimination in Cutaneous Sensations. L. M. Solomons. 
Studies in Sensation and Judgment. E. A. Singer, Junr. 
The Identification of the Self. Smith Baker. 
Some Memory Tests of Whites and Blacks. G. R. Stetson. 
Experiments on Memory Types. C. J. Hawkins. 


Public Health.— Aye Maria Lane, Paternoster Row. 1s. 


Sewer Ventilation. Dr. F.J. Allan. 
Notes on the Construction of Isolation Hospitals. Dr. H. Jones. 


Quiver.—Cassell. 6d. June. 
The Queen to Her People. Illustrated. E. Clarke. 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains. Illustrated. Rev. Montague Fowler. 
Jona; the Romance of British Christianity. Llustrated. Rev. Wm. M. 


Johnston. 
The Precocious Child. Illustrated. E. S. Curry. 


Review of Reviews.—( America. A 13, Astor Place, New York. 25 cents. 
May. 
Gabriel Hanotaux. Illustrated. Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
Great Summer Gatherings of 1897. Illustrated. 
Clark Howell; the New Editor-in-Chief of the Atlanta Constitution, 
Illustrated. Jvel C. Harris. 
The Real Condition of Cuba To-day. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmillan. 1s. June. 
Steering without a Compass Illustrated. Gustav Kobbé. 
The Risk ofa Fireman’s Life. Illustrated. C. T. Hill. 
Plants That feed upon Insects. Illustrated. Thomas H. Kearney, Junr. 


School Music Review.—Novello. 144. 
‘* Wakefield” Kendal Competitions, 
Music :—‘‘ Hail Judea, Happy Land,” Two-Part Chorus, by Haadel; ‘*Ob! 
the Flowery Month of June,” fur Three Voices, by W. Jackson. 


Science Gossip.—Simpkin, Marshall. 6d, May. 
The Total Solar Eclipse. Illustrate!. Frank C. Dennett. 
Collecting Desmids. Illustrated. R. Williamson, 
Tide-Waifs on fhe Forth Shores. Robert Godfrey. 
The Migration of Birds. 


Scots Magazine.—Houlston and Sons, 
Jn and around Lucerne. Rev. W. Mason-Inglis. 
The Philosophy of Clothes. Rev.: James’ Martin. 
The Ancievt Church of St. Jobn the Baptist, Ayr. 
Robert Fergasson, Scottish Poet, A. S. Nelson. 


May. 
T. G. Rooper. 


W. C. 


May. 


Frederic 


Is, June. 


May. 


Stephen Bonsal. 


June, 


61. June, 


Rev. Kirkwood Hevat. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Seottish Geographical Magazine.—Edw. Stanford. 1s. 6d. May. 


Some Results of the Norw egian ~eshaas Expedition, 1893-96. With Maps and 
Illustrations, Dr. F. N 

A Visit to Mount treme. Henry M. 
Cadell. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 1s. June. 
Undergraduate Life at Princeton. Illustrated. James W. Alexander. 
The New Library of Congress at Washington. Illustrated. Montgomery 


Schuyler. 
Londou ronal Illustrated. C. D. Gibson. 


Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street, Strand. 64. 
Explosions. es. © see Steelcroft. 


Dusky Dandies. Illust 
Side-Shows. Guilteeet. Qo iiineteated. William G. FitzGerald. 
The Weight of the Earth. se J. Holt Schooling. 

. 8. Lewis. 


Elephants at Work. Lilustrated. 
George Newnes. 


Strand Musical eee. 
sates Rubinstein. Illustrated. A. 
r. F. E. Weatherly and Mr. F. Gunicn 
ire Hunt’s Orchestra. Illustrated. 
Dr. E. J. Hopkins; Interview. Illustrated. G. F. 
Piano Pieces:—“ Minuet,” by A. A. Behrend ; 
P. Aubry; “Fanfreluche Polka,” by E. Holt. 
ngs :—** May Song,” by Mary Carmichael, etc., “ Love and Spring,” 
G. H. Clutsam, etc. 


Studio.—5, Henrietta Street. 1s. May. 


Auto-Lithograph, by Joseph Pennell. 

«*Hylas and the Nymphs” ; Tinted Plate after J. W. Waterhouse. 

The Work of Byam Shaw. "Llustrated. Gleeson White. 

Frank Short’s Additions to the ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.” Illustrated. 
Miller. 

The Work of Miss Ethel Reed. Illustrated. 

Some French Illustrated Theatre Programmes. 


‘With Maps and Illustrations. 


May 15. 


6d. May. 


“AWith Portraits, 


Shine de Chasse,” 


by 


Fred 


Illustrated. Gabriel 


Mourey. 
J. W. Waterhouse’s Painting ‘‘ Hylas and the Nymphs.” Llustrate1. 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. June. 


The Victorian Years. 
Some Recollections of the Sixty Years. “ A Septuagevarian.” 
The Threshold of the Twentieth Century. Rev. J. Telford. 
Jerusalem To-day. Henry A. Harper. 

Illustrated. 


The veel Leycester Hospital iu Warwick. Mrs. 


Bre 
Birds, nn - ‘In Leafy Shades. Charles Dixon. 
Sunday Magazine.—Isbister. 


61. June. 


Sixty Years a Queen. Dean Spence. 

Augustin’s First Outlook in England. Dean Fremantle. 

Dr. Hugh Macmillan: Interview. Illustrated. Alex. W. Stewart. 
The Feast of Tabernacles. Illustrated. Lady Battersea. 

Paul at Athens. Illustratel. Dr. James Wells. 

A Sunday with Dr. Alex. Maclaren. With Portrait. 


Temple Bar.—R. Bentley. 1s. 
The Girlhood of Countess Frangoise Krasinska ; a Polish Princess. 
The Story of the New South Wales Contingent, 1885. Gertrude Mackenzie. 
Our Men of Letters and Our Empire. William Greswell. 
A Plea for the Study cf Sonnets. Emily G. Kemp. 


Temple Magazine.—Horace Marshall. 
The Queen as Monarch Illustrated. W. T. Stead. 
The Queen’s Horses and Carriages. Illustrated. Mary S. Warren. 
_— berg Holmes -_ Others; a Group of Eminent Americans. With 
raits. Dean Farrai 
The Delights of Interv lowing. G. B. Burgin. 


Theatre.—Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. June. 
Portraits and Biographies of Miss Rose aes lercq and Mr. Charles Hawtrey. 
The Question of a Subsidy. J. F. Nisbe 
Napoleon and the Stage. Illustrated. Ww ‘alter H. Pollock. 
The Victorian Drama. H. Hamilton Fyfe. 


June. 


6d. June. 


Illustrated. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Einsiedeln. 50 Pf. May. 
Life at the Seaside in Belgium. Illustrated. A. J. Cilppers. 
Greece. Continued. Illustrated.’ P. Friedrich. 
Johann Peter Hebel’s “ Schatzkistlein.” 
Light for Plants Dr. Siebel. 
St. Ambrosius of Milan. Illustrated. Dr. Thomas Bossart. 


Archiv far Soziale Gesetzgebung und statiotitt. —Carl Heymann, 
Berlin. 2 MKS. 50 Pf. Apri 
The Sweating System among Needlewomen, aud the te of the Commis- 
sion of Labour Statistics. Dr. Alfred Weber. 
Labour Organisation ; Project of 1897. Prof. C. Neuburg. 
Native Rights in Anstria. Dr. J. Redlich, 
Factory Legislation in Victorias Dr. B. Karpeles. 


To-Morrow.—93, St. Martin’s Lane. 6d. 
The Right to die. Enrico Ferri. 

On Conventions. E. H. Lacon Watson. 

Actors. Stanley Jones. 

The Norse Renascence. Edgar Jepson. 

Book-Plates Norna Labouchere. 


United Service.—1510, Che-tnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Washington as a Soldier. John P. Filney. 
The Indian Mutiny in Fiction. 


United Service Magazine.—13, Charing Crose. 
Our Warships. Rear-Admiral C. C. Penrose Fitzgerald. 
Corea under the Russians. ‘The Issachar of the East.” 
Tofantry Drill and Fire Tactics, ‘ Vinculum.” 
An Anglo-Russian Complication. J. Mackenzie. 
Lieut. (rriffin on the Volunteer Force. Capt. J. Barrett-Lennard. 
The Apotheosis of Hypocrisy. Colonel Turner. 
Sir Evelyn Wood on Cavalry. Col. Turner. 
Bad Ammunition at Bisley. 
The Infantry Attack, 1893-1897. Major R. L. A. Pennington. 
The Italian Volunteer in Greece. Lily Wolffsohn. 
With a Maxim in the Niger-Soudan. Capt. W. D. Bird. 
Kafiristau. H. W. Pearse. 


University Magazine and Free ) Review.—University Press. 1s. 


April. 25 cents. 


23. June. 


C. S. Addis. 


Nietzsche’s Indictment of Christianity. ‘dou M. Robertse 

Dr. Goldwin Smith's ‘* Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, one Other Essays”’ ; 
an Ethical Excyrsion. Hugh M. Cecil. 

The Teachings of Thomas Hardy. Duane Williams. 

George Saintsbury, the Tory Professor. Robert Duncanson. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Postcard on the Church. Alin Stephens. 

Usury and Thrift. J. Greevz Fisher. 

The Home Companion ; a Specimen of Religious Journalism. 

The Legitimation League. A. Goldwin. 

Conventional Literature. Eastwood Kitson. 


Werner’s Magazine.—E. S. Werner, New York. 
Delsarte Culture. LL. H. Buell. 
The Acoustics of Articulation. Prof. W. 
Art and Mental and Social Development. G. L. Raymond. 


Westminster Review.—F. Warne. 23.61. June. 
4 as told in the Cave Deposits of the Ardennes. Continued. J. F. 
ewitt. 
The Foreign Policy of the Liberal Party. W. S. 
The Sunday Bill and the Opening of Art Exhibitions on Sundays by Private 
Enterprise. J. Pyke Thompson. 
The Vaccination Question. 
India and Her Friends. 
Our Food Supply =A Time of War. T. A. Le Mesurier. 
damlet. BLN Oa eshott. 
Pacific on kade. on W. Sibley. 
The Political Pessimist. T. W. Roper. 
Labour and Politics. Harold Thomas. 
Discharged Prisoners. G. Rayleigh Vicars. 
Small Laundries. Madeleine Greenwood. 
Woman at Home,—Holder and Stoughton. 6:1. 
The Queen’s Friends. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
Prof. Henry Drummond. With Portrait. ‘ An Old Student.” 
Mrs. Gaskell’s House and Its Memories. Marion’ Leslie. 


Yale Review.—(Quarterly.) Edward Arnold. May. 
Limits of Constitution. Thomas Thatcher. 
Street Railways and Their Relation t» the Public. C. E. Curtis. - 
The Rationale of Congressional Extravagance. Rollo Og.len. 
Public Baths, or the Go-pel of Cleanness. W. H. Tolman. 
The Massachusetts Farm-r and Taxation. C. S. Walker. 
Young Man.—%, Paternoster Row. 31. June. 
Bishop Tucker; a Peripatetic Bishop. Interview. Illustrated. 
Maurice Jokai at Home. With Portrait. John F. Fraser. 
Prof. Dr i gst His Students. W. Mackintosh Mackay. 
Young Woman.—%, Paternoster Row. 31. June. 
Beatrice Harraden ; Interview. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
Miss Edith Pond; a Lady Lecture Agent ; Interview. Illustrated. 


Stanley Bruce. 


25 cents. May. 


Halleck. 


June. 


75 cents. 


P. L. P. 





MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per qr. 


The Nansen Expedition. Illustrated. 
Johannes Brahms. With Portrait. F. Pfobl. 
- May. 
With Portrait. 0. Zickle. 


May 1. 


Henry Drummond. 
Athens. 
May 15. 
Tllustrated. 
A. 0. Klaussmann. 
May 22. 
M. Schmit. 


The War in Greece. 
Dr. von Stephan. 


Robert Barwald. Illustrated. 
Zillerthal. P. Bellardi. 
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Deutscher Hausschatz.—Fr. Pastet; Regensburg.’ 40-Pf. Heft 9. 
Meteorites. K. Hafter. 

Annales Mazimi, the First Daily Paper. F. Werr. 

The Swallow, the Cuckoo, and the Stork: Spring Messengers. Dr. Dreibach. 
In the City of London. Dr. A. Heine. 


Deutsche Revue.—Deutsche NectemrAnstelt, Stuttgart. 6 Mks. per qr. 
May. 

France and the Danube Principalities after the Paris Congress, 1856. L. 

‘Thouvenel. 

Ballooning. Herr Gross. 

Autobiographical: Adelaide Ristori del Grillo. 

Prince Bismarck and Scheele. H. von Poschinger. 

The Relation of Space to Art on the Stage. Concluded. 

Before the War of 1877. Concluded. 

Ancient Monuments to Kings. F. Buecheler. 

Eleonora Duse. Baroness von Zeiilitz. 

The Discovery of the Planet Neptune. A. Galle. 


Deutsche Rundschau,—Lutstwetr., 7, Berlin, W. 
y- 


d 


J. Lewinsky. 


6 Mks. per qr. 


The Greeks of To-day. Professor A. Thumb. 

Francois Sabatier and Caroline Sabatier-Unger. 0. Hartwig. 

The Development of German and Dutch Painting in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth ae K. Lamprecht. 

Moliére. H. M 

Philemon and Baus, c. Bulle. 

Jobannes Brahms. . C. Kre 

Heinrich von Stephan. R. ‘Billig. 


Deutsche Worte.—VIII. —" 15, Vienna. 
The Kartell Question. Dr. W. Rosent 
The Bakeries of Vienna. Continued. 


Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keil’s Nachf, Leipzig. 
Plants and Ants. Illustrated. Dr. P. Taubert. 
rete. Illustrated. C. Falkenhorst. 
Emil Ritterrhaus. With Portrait. J. Proelss. 
Child Lifefn Ancieut Germany. Illustrated. 
In the Golden Antipodes. Illustrated. 
German Original Characters of the Eighteenth Century. 

Heft. 5 

The Emperor William I. Centenary at Berlin. 
Johannes Brahms. With Portrait. 
The Zoological Station of the Berlin Aquarium at Rovigno. Illustrated. 


50 Kr, April. 


wv “Wolfram. 
50 Pf. Heft 4. 


H. Boesch. 


Illustrated. G. Klitscher. 


Franz Ith, 
The Industrial Exhibition at Leipzig. Illustrated. M. Hartung. 
Gesellschaft.—Hermann Haacke, _— 1 Mk. 50 Pf... May. 
Ottokar Stauf von der March. . With Portrait. J. Schmid-Braunfels. 
Edgar Steiger and ‘‘ Der Kampf um die Neue Dichtung.” 
Recent Scandinavian Literature. E. Blaich 
Exchange, Coinage and Currency. F..W. Bunning. 


Jahrbiicher fir die Deutsche Armee und Marine.— 
Berlin, 16 Mks. per half-year. May. 


Tuspector-Gen. Gribeauval. 
The Campaign between Germany atid Italy in 1796. Concluded. 
Napoleon I. after the Zenith of His'Fame. J. Baumaun. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de VEeole Libre des Sciences Polieiquies, ~<106, Boulevard 
t-Germain, Paris. 3frs.50c. May 1 


A. Bath, 


nish Finance. ert G. Lévy 
China, England and Russia in Central Asia. F. Grenard. 
Labour in the United States. Continued. E. Levasseur. 


Annales de Géographie.—s, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 20 frs. per ann. 
‘a 


y 15. 
The pecs. Distribution of Gold. With Map. A. de Foville. 
Provence. With Map. Marcel Bertrand. 


Association Catholique.—1, Rue de Martignac, Paris. 2frs. May 15. 
The Future of Property. G. de Pascal. 
The Depopulation of France. P. Lapeyre. 
The Congress of the Agricultural Society of France, L. Delalande. 
Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
20s. perann. May. 
lence. F, Dumur. 


Michel Bakounine from His Co 
A. Veuglaire. 


rrespond 
The Present Artillery Crisis in France. 
tism in Italy. P. Monnier. 
The Proposed Government Ownership of Swiss Railways. 
Tne Armenian Theatre at Tiflis. M. Reader. 
Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. 10 frs. per ann. May 20. 
An Apology of Christianity. A. Berthoud. 
The Library of the Apostle Paul. J. Joseph. 
Cerrespondant.—14, Rue de l'Abbaye, Paris. 2 fr. 50 c. 
The Diamond Jubilee in England. M. Dronsart. 
The Mussulman Peoples. 1. de Contenson. 
Sea Fisheries. Vte. W. de Duranti-. 
The Salons of 1897. A. Marguillier. 


Ed. Tallichet, 


May 10. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. May. 
Prussian and German History, 1858-1871. 0, Schnizer. 
Christian Philosophy. Dr. Ricks. 
Shakespeare. 
Italy. A. Schwab. 
The Modern Greeks. Spanuth-Pthlde. 
‘The Greek Army. U. von Hassell. 


Neue Deutsche Rundschau.—S. Fischer, Berlin. 

The Sphivx of Pessimism. Dr. K. Joél. 

The ‘‘ Dis-united”” German Empire. E, Harmening. 
Neuland.—J. Sassenbach Berlin. 50 Pf. 


Wildenbruch. F. von Oppeln-Bronikowski. 
The Industrial State and the Working Classes. 
Friedrich Nietzsche’s Philosophy. R. Hasse. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Georg Stilke, Berlin. 
The Emperor William Monument. Dr. H. Delbrtick. 
Law and Politics. Dr. Paul Oertmann. 

Parasites. Dr. R. von Lendenfeld. 

Zarathustra. Concluded. Dr. F. Justi. 

Tertullian as an Author. Dr. K. Holl. 

The Poetry of the Sea, and the Sea in Poetry. Dr. A. Biese, 
Social Democracy and the National Idea. Max Lorenz. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—Albert Miiller, Ztirich. May. 
Portraits on Roman Coins. E. A. Stiickelberg. 


Ueber Land und Moge, eee Tater Aaialy Stuttgart. 
eft 10. 


The Protective Colour of Animals. Illustrated. K. Lampert. 

On the Bosphorus. B. Schulze-Smidt. 

The Emperor William Celebration in Berlin. Illustrated. = taatenbenge 
The Turkish Headquarters at Elassona. Illustrated. C. A. 


Velhagen und Kiasing’ s s Monatshefte.—s3, shadapiis Berlin. 
25 May: 
Bohemian Watering-places. ‘adeees, F. Valdena. 
Autobiographical. Illustrated. E. Wichert. 
Stanislaus August Poniatowski, the Last King of Poland, ‘Illustrated. 
der Briiggen. 
The Balkan Peninsula and the Eastern Question. Albanus Scolar. 
Swiss National Dress, Lllustrated. J.C. Heer. 
Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union-Deutsche-Verlags G 
75 Pf. Heft 18. 
The Navy. Illustrated. H. N. von Brawe. 
Rubinstein’s Literary Remains. Continued. 
Heft 19. 
Making Electric Glow-Lamps. Illustrated. F. Bendt. 
Partenkirchen, etc. Illustrated. M. Hanushofer. 
Marie Wittich. Illustrated. G. Klitscher. 
Rubinstein. Continued. 


Zeitschrift fir Bicherfreunde.—Velhagen und Klasing, Bielefeld. 

2 Mks. April. } 
alypse. Illustrated. W. L. Schreiber. 
Ex-Libris. Illustrated. K. E. Graf zu Leiningen-Westerburg. 

Modern Book Decoration. Illustrated. F. von Zobeltitz. 

The Fate of the Boccaccio Library. .0. Hecker. 

The Present Condition of the Book Trades in Paris and Brussels. J. Meier- 


1 Mk, 50 Pf. May. 


April. 
E. Rother. 


2 Mks. 50 Pf. May. 


1 Mk. 


Von 


Nech. ft, Stuttgart. 





Woodcut Illustration of the A 


Graefe. 
MAGAZINES. 
May 25. 
Montalembert. Cte. A. de Mun. 
The Duc d’Aumale. Th. Froment. 


Civil Rule and Military Rule in Madagascar. 
Father Hecker, an American Priest. Cte. de 
Alcoholism and Its R li M. Vanlaer. 


Humanité Nouvelle.—120, Rue Lafayette, Paris. 
The Evolution of Primitive Religions. E. Reclus. 
Socialism versus Individualism. J. Grave. 

Liberty of Conscience. Clémence Royer. 
Popery and Free Thought. L. Bazalgette. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Ru Rue Richelieu, Paris. 3 fr. 50 c, 
ay 1 


V. gama 
Chal 





1 fr. 25c. May. 


The Constitutienal Assembly of France paar Church Property. C. Gomel. 
Economic Science and Socialist Doctrines. H. Léon. 

The Agricultural Movementin France. L. de Tourville. 

Karl Marx and the Theory of Value. G. Sorel. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires.—30, Rue et Passage Dauphine, Paris. 
35 frs. per ann. May. 

Maxims of Napoleon I. on the Principles of War. Gen. Grisot 

Management of the Second Division of Cavalry. Gen. Baron de Cointet. 

Montenotte and Cherasco. Concluded. 

Military Cyclists. 


Marine Francaise.—s, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 2 fr. 50 c. May 15. 
The Philosophy of the Graeco-Turkish War. Péne Siefert, 
The Authority of Lieutenants in the French Navy. 


The French Navy during the War of 1870-71. F. Julien. 
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* The Bodiniére, Paris. 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Ménestrel.—2 bis, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 1 fr. 50 ¢, 


May 2. 
Concluded. J. Tiersot. 
May 9, 16, 23, 30. 
War and © : Impressions of a Librettist, July, 1870—June, 1871. 
Louis Gallet. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rue de |’Eichaudé Saint Germain, Paris. 
1 fr. 50c. May. 


Mozart’s ‘* Don Juan.” 





André Gide. Henri Chéon 
Camille Lemonnier. Albert Mockel. 


Monde Moderne.—5, Rue Saint Benoit, Paris. 1 fr. 60 c. 
The Museum of the Louvre. Illustrated. H. de Chenneviéres. 
The National School of Horticulture at Versailles. Illustrated. 
The Paris Dog Show. Illustrated. G. Coquiot. 

Stockholm. Lllustrated. M. Gandolphe. 
Illustrated. M. Bertaux. 
The Paris Exposition of 1900. Illustrated. C. de Néronde. 


Nouvelle Revue.—1s, King William Street, Strand. 30s. per half-year. 
May 1. 


May. 
C. Deloncle. 


Mistral. A. Albalat, 

The Armenians, the Cretans, and Europe. 

The Victims of the Sultan. J. Denais. 

Unpublished Memoirs. General Chlapowski. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 
May 15. 

A Letter from Los Palmas. C. Saintsaens. 

A Study in Melancholy. C. Mauclair. 

President Carnot at Antwerp. V. Keymeulen. 

Love and Death. L. Proal. 

Out of Date War-Ships. Commandant Chasseriaud. 

Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, Boulevard Poissonviére, Paris. 
50 frs. per aunum. May 1 
Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 
Jean Lahor. P. de Bouchaud, 
Changes in the Methods of Naval Warfare. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—t9, Rue des Saints-Péres, 
aris. 50c. May l 
War and Peace. Continued. Deluns Montaud. 
The Austro-Hungarian Compromise and Its Renewal in 1897, M. Fort and 
A. Chéradame. 
The French Senate and Algerian Colonisation. 
The Insurrections in Crete. G. N. Philarétos. 


Reforme Sociale,—54, Rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr. 
Antisemitism. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
The Social Réle of Colonisation, J. Chailley-Bert. 
May 16. 
Paternity and Seduction. Albert Gigot and Others. 
Kaffir Labour in the Transvaal Gold Mines. P. Le Play and G. Verstraete. 


Revue Bleue,—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 6d, May 1. 


Modern Ideas of Conscience. G. Séailles. 
Eugéne Fromentin. Concluded. R. Bazin. 


J. Psichari. 


M. Wahl. 


May 1. 


May 8 
Napcleon I. at St. Helena, Mite 1826, 
Modern Ideas of C Jed. G 
15. 


May 
The Salons of 1897. Paul Flat. 
Napoleon at St. Helena. Continued. 


Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Napoleon at St. Helena. Continued. 
Jean Lahor. H. Bérenger. 





May 29. 
Comte de Caylus. Eugéne Miintz. 
Napoleon at.St. Helena. Continued. 


Revue Catholique des Revues.—10, Rue Cassette, Paris, 75 c. 
May 5. 
The Monastery of St. Laurent, at the Escurial. G. Bernard, 
Madame P. de Courcelles (Mme. Knip). R. Laruelle. 
The Literary Movement in France. er Frank. 


May 2 
The Progress of Philosophical Thought in ea J. Rey. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
30s. per half-year. May 1. 
The Morea Expedition (1828-1829). E. Cavaignac. 
ee and the Medicis Gallery. E. Michel. 
iba, Spain, and the United States. C. Benoist 
The Chinese Woman at Home and Her Place in Society. M, Courant. 


Leopardi and His Friend Ranieri. G. Valbert. 
May 15. 
The Church and Modern France. Duc de Broglie. 


The Naval Arsenals. A. Roussin. 

The Life of a Savant in the Sixteenth Century ; Francois Diéte. J. Bertrand. 

A Small Agricultural Centre in Lower Provence. Comte de Saporta. 
Revue du Droit Public.—20, Rue Soufflot, Paris. 4frs. April. 

The French Parliament and the “‘ Hundred Days.” R. Jacquelin. 


The History of Political Doctrines. H. rk hel. 
The Science of Law in Ancient Greece. G. Diobouniotis. 
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Revue Encyclopédique.—!8, cn William Street, Strand. 7s. per,qr?’ 
May 1. 
The Cretan Question. Illustrated. J. L. Deloncle. 
The French on the Niger. Illustrated. 
May 8. 
The Salon of the Champs-Elysées. Illustrated. Aman Jean. 
The Cretan Question. Illustrated. J. L. Deloncle. 
May 15. 
The Romance-Poem ; the New Form of Literary Art. H. Bérenger. 
The People of French Indo-China. Llustrated. Zaborowski. 
May 22. 
The Salon of the Champ-de-Mars. Illustrated. G. Jeauniot. 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1295-96. Lllustrated. G. Béguin. 
May 29. 


Henry Depauze. 
F. Le Dantec. 


Eleonora Duse. I/iustrated. 

Determinism and Vitalism 

Revue des Femmes Russes et des Femmes Frangaises.—14, Rugs 
Souftlot, Paris. 1 fr. 25c. May 

Conscience in Men and in Women. L. d’ acim. 

Women in Art. Mina Kruseman. 


Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, Rue de la 
Victoire, Paris. 2frs. May. 


Greece aud Macedonia. (. Demanche. 
The Population of Algeria in 1896. G. Vasco. ’ >. 
Dahomey and the Niger. Continued. Commandant G. Toutée. < 


Treurenberg, Brussels. 


Revue Générale.—!6, Rue 12 frs. per ann. 


May. 
The Armenian Massacres. Concluded. V. Brifaut. 


Marriage in China. O0n-Tsong-Lien. 


Journeys in Rhodesia. Continued. A. Bordeaux. ’ 

Budapest. J. G. Freson 

Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rue Seufflot, Paris, 18 fra, 
perann. April. 

Finance and Commerce in China. Ch. Letourneau. 


The Question of an International Language. G. Moch. 


Revue pour les Jeunes Filles.—s, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 1 fr, 25 4 
May 5. , 

The Salon of the Champs-Elysées. J. Bertheroy. 

George Sand ; Her Character and Her Work. Jane Misme. < 


Queen Victoria’s Dolls. Marie Drousart. 

The Technical Processes of the Arts. Concluded. 
May 20. 

Rome in Holy Week. Eugéne Morel. 

The Salon of the Champ-de-Mars. J. Bertheroy. 

George Sand. Continued. Jane Misme. 

Danish Women. R. Rémusat. 


Revue de Metaphysique et ge Morale.—t, Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 
frs. May. 

The Science of Mechanics. Delboeuf 

Religious Dialectics. J. J. Gourd. 

Psychological Methods. Continued. 4. Remacle. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.—16, Rue des Saints-Péres, Parisé 
8s. 50c¢ ay 1. 

The Journal of a Citizen of Paris during the Reign of Terror. E. Biré. 

C. Derouet. 


C. Galbrun. 


Exegetical Studies of the Biblical Miracles, R. P. J. Fontaine. 

The Conquests of Catholicism in the British Empire. Concluded. 

The Bible and the History of Peoples. Lone gard J. Rabory, 

The Réle of the Papacy in Society. Continued. C. Fournier. 
Revue de Paris.—14, King William Street, Strand. 60 frs. per annum. 

May 1 

The French Navy in Case of War. 

Syntax and Style. 5. Prudhomme. 

‘The Separation of Church and State (1794-1892). F. A. Lulard. 

With the Sakalavas. Grosclaude. ‘ 

Macedonia. D, Gerard. 


Our Eastern Policy. E. Lavisse. 

The George Sand De Musset Legend. S. Rocheblave. 
The French System of Taxation. R. Stourm. 

The Sicilian Insurrection. H. Mereu. 

Thebes. A. Chevrillon. 


Revue Politique et a ge Tt .—5, Rue de Mézieres, Paris. 
rs. May 1 
Internationalism and Patriotism. L. Legraud. 
The Prefecture and the Administration of Justice. 
The French Army in 1897. 
Workmen’s Assurance in Germany. M. Bellom. 
The Reform of the Law affecting the Labour of Women and Children. L. 
Milhaud 
Revue ‘ies Revues.—12, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 75¢c, May l.. » 
The Fight for Macedonia. few 
Emotion on the Stage. A. Binet. 
The Reform of Orthography in France. Prof. A. Ren 
Odysseus and Edward John Trelawny ; Two Heroes of wfeitentc Independence. 
Illustrated. 
Great Inventions in America. 


May 15. t 


L. Michoud. 


Illustrated. 


May 15. 
Women and Happiness. Paola Lombroso. 
Great Fires in France. Illustrated. J. Grand Carteret. 
Confucius and Confucianism. Illustrated. E. H. Parker. 
Great Inventions in America. Concluded. 





|| A Journey on the Banks of the Zambesi. 


| The Chemistry of Perfumes. 
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| Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin. Paternoster Square. 6d. May 1. 
| Aeria, Navigation and the Construction of Aerial Machines. . G. L. Pesce. 
Illustrated. E. Foa. 
} May 8. 
| The Perfume Industry in France. J. Passy. 
Formation of Words. "A. Timmermans. 


& Ma ay 1 
<The Relativity of Human Knowledge Ww. Crookes. 
J. Passy. 
May 22. 
| |. The Réle of Science in the Progress of Modern Society. M. Berthelot. 
| Heredity and Biology. M. Pierret. 


May «9. 
Alcoholism from a Psychological Standpoint. Illustrated. Laborde. 


Revue Socialiste.—78, Passage Choiseul, Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. 
The Evolution of Domestic Service. Hudry-Menos. 
| ‘The —- of the Privilege of the Bank of France. 
j viani. 
The Ideal of Property. Continued. E. Fourniére. 
. The kadustrial and Commercial Situation in the Far East. 


May. 


Concluded. R. 


P. Louis. 


THE ITALIAN 
Civilta.Cattolica,—Via di Ripetia, 246, Rome. 25 frs. per annum. 
ay 1. 


The Dispersion of Israel in the Modern World. 

The End of the World according t’ the Sacred Books of India. 

The Frontier of Thessaly ; Notes = a Missionary’s Diary. 
ay 15. 

Plutocracy and Pauperism 

Rome and Canterbury ; Notes on the Anglican Reply. 

Archwology. 


Nuova Antologia.—Via del Corso, 466, Rome. 
May 1. 


IL. 


46 frs. per annum. 


Islamism and a Holy War. I. Pizzi. 

Death Duties in Italy. G. Ricca Salerno. 

The Moral and Artisti: Work of Fogazzaro. 
May 16. 

Dante and Gregory VII. F. d’Ovidio. 

The Ethiopia of To-Day and Erythrea. Dr. Traversi. 

The Organisation of the Police in Italy. G, Along. 


Ugo Ojetti. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Revue de Théologie.—3, Avenue Gambetta Montauban. 
May. 
A Critical Study of the New Testament. 
Th Religiou. Philosophy of M. Sabatier. 


1 fr. 50 c. 


E. Martin. 
H, Bois. 


Université Catholique.—Burns aw Oates. 20 frs. perannum. May 15. 
The‘Idea _ the Sacrifice in the Christian Religion. J. Tixeront. 
The New Education of Women. Abbé Delfour. 


The Roman Catholic Priests under the First Empire. 
Grabiuski. 


Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 


Continued. Comte J. 


E. Jacquier. 


Vie Contemporaine.—8, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 1 fr. 50¢. 
May 1. 

« Education de la Democratie,”” by Jules Payot. 

The Snobbery of M. Paul Hervieu. R cd Fliers. 


The Origin of the Revolution in Dauphiné, 1787-38. 


G. Dall, 


A. Bassette. 


MAGAZINES. 
Rassegna Nazional —Via dalle Rees, 2, Florence. 30 frs. per annum. 
May 1. 


Are Secondary Schools a Benefit? G. Fraccaroli. 
‘The Eastern Question aud International Arbitration. 
After the General Election. Regulus. 
May 16. 
The Leo Taxil Farce and its Consequences. 
The Attempt on the King. R. Corniani. 


Riforma Sociale.—Piazza hearin, 26, Turin. 
May 15. 
Recent Economic Progress in Japan. KE. Mase-Dari. 
Italians iu Turkey. Prof. Pietr. Sitta. 
What Municipal Government is doing for England. Prof. R. Bachi. 


Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre Argentina, 76, Rome. 
annum. May. 
The Social Question and the Italian Bishops. Prof. G. Balleriui. 
Usury io Pagan Times and during the Christian Era. Prof. A. Main. 
Italy’s Traditions in the Levant. A. Lizier. 


F. Nunziante. 
A. A. di Pesaro. 


103, per annum. 


25 frs. per 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio del Escorial, Madrid. 20 pesetas per 
annum. May 5. 
logy. Z. M. Nufiez. 
ajorca. F. Sancho. 
May 20. 
The Musica! Archives of the Escorial. L. V. Munoz. 
Nero. R. del Valle Ruiz 


Modern Anthr 
The Island of 


Espafia Moderna.—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 40 pesetas 
j perannum. May. 
The Socialist Party in Spain. Pablo Iglesias. 
A Scheme of Secondary Education. Prof. T. Eseriche. 
Internatioval Politics. Emilio,Castelar. 


THE DUTCH 
Eisevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac and Co., 46, Great 
Russell Street. 1s. 8d. May. 
Pieter de Josselin de Jong, Dutch Artist. Illustrated. P. A. Haaxman, Jr. 


G. Carelsen. 
With Portrait. Chr. F. Haje. 


De Gids,—Luzac and Co. 33. 


Alexander L. Kielland: Dr. R. C. Boer. 
Egypt and the Expedition to Kharioum. F. B. van Blokland. 
Henry de Groux. G.H. Marius. 


The Arrangement of Parks and Gardens. 
The Founder of the Red Cross. 


May. 


Revista Brazileira.—Travessa do Ouvidor, 31, Rio de Janeiro. 
60s. per acnum. No, 55, 
Society in the United States. Oliveira Lima. 
Our Authors and Journalists. A. Sales. 


No, 56. 
“* Plague Sowers.” Dr. Seidl.s 
Flowers and Their Insect Guests. Ch. Euler. 
Revista Contomporanca.—(slk ¢ de Pizarro, 17, Madrid 2 pesetas. 
30. 
A Problem of School Hygiene. Dr. mig bal 
The Cretan Question. G. M. Vergara y Martin. 
May 15. 


The Positivists and Natural Law. D Isern 
The 281st Anniversary of the Death of Cerv ‘antes, 


MAGAZINES. 


Tweemaandelijksch TAR OemaNE 7 Scheltone en Holkema, Amsterdam. 
d. May. 


J. Apraiz. 


Hallucinations G. van Eeden. 
An Arabian Natural Philosopher of the 9th Century. Dr. G. van Vloten. 
Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac and Co. 1s.61. May. 

The Liberal Union and the Elections. H. Goeman-Borgesius. 

Van Houten’s Anti-Social Doctrine. M. W. F. Treub. 

Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bohn, Hairlem. 
Datch Life in Meerenberg. Illustratel. KE. K 
Dr. Cuypers; a Chara-ter Sketch. [}ustrated. 


16s. perannum May 
Elout. 
T. Molkenboer. 


F ontiytss THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 

steahiens- —Olaf Norli, Christiania. 2 kr. per quarter. April 30. Nordisk Tidskrift.—P. A. Norsteit and Sons, Stockholm. 10 kr. per 
Studies and Impressions of Oxford. IT. Otto Andersen. annum. No. 3. 
Co-operative Housekeeping. Fossil Bacterix. A. G. Nathorst. 

May 15. Twardewski, the Faust-Saga of Poland. Alfred Jensen. 
The Renaissance of Icclandi> Literature. Dr. Carl Kichler. M.G. Birchow. Jul. Clausen. 
Chinese Etiquette. Tilskueren.—Ernst Bojesen, Copenhagen. 12kr. perannum. May. 
Statute aud Constitution. Christopher Krabbe. 
Nordisk Revy.—Wablstrém and Widstrand, Stockholm. The Marrlige Solemteation Question. C. N. Starcke. 


10 kr. per 
-annum. No. 9 : 
The Nervousness of Our Times, Prof. Albert ‘Aulenbarg. 
he Fight against the Middleman. Prof. Georg Adler. 
Love Pathological? Prof. Scipio Sighele. 


s Should Denmark be neutralized ? ? 
iniscences of Job Brabms. Will. Behrend. 
The Relief in the New Carlsberg Glyptography. 
Aarsleff.- 





J. L. Heiberg and Carl 













HISTORY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 
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From Moonshine.) Cuorvs or THE Powers: ‘Shall we never get through this Turkey ?” ‘ PJanuary 2, 1897. 
3. 
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From Il Papagallo.) [December 13, 1896. 
rl 





Russta (to the Sultan): ‘Dear sir, it is necessary for you, if you wish to continue your rule, to allow liberty to civilisation. Give up Constantinople to 
these Christians, who have a right to it after so much suffering.” 


THE TURKISH QUESTION, 
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HISTORY OF THE 





From Picture Politics.) 


JOHN BULL AND JOHN CHINAMAN. 


{December-January. 


CHINAMAN : ‘*Good-a-bye; Mr. Bull, big Russian Bear devil likee me welly 
much, he makee me topside.” 

Joun Buri: “ Allright, Mr. Chinaman, I don’t mind ; only you’ll have to 
go to him when you want to borrow money, not to me.” 














From Kladderadatsch.] 
THE EVERLASTING CUBA. 


[November 22, 1896. 


Uncie Sam: ‘*Can he stand that much longer?” 


MONTH IN CARICATURE. 


EUROPE. 





GF OE 


From Moonshine.] (December 19, 1896. 


FRANCE AND EGYPT.—TRUMPED! 





From the Chicago Times-Herald.} [December 10, 1896. 


THE GRAND EUROPEAN CONCERT IS OPENING, AND TURKEY 
MUST DANCE. 





[November 13, 1896. 


BURYING THE OLD SUPERSTITION. 


“ Tt.is, therefore, I_think, the superstition of an antiquated diplomacy that 
there is any necessary antagonism between Russia and Great Britain.”—Lord 
Salisbury’s Speech at Guildhall, November 9th. 

























HistoRY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 


EVERYTHING FOR NOTHING 
on, THE GREEDY BOY ! 
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From the Cape Times.]} {November 18, 1896. 











Mr. SHopMAN CHAMBERLAIN: ‘‘ Now, my little man, bere’s your packet of From the Cape Times.] (December 2, 1896. 
“Indemnity,’ given away with a pound of ‘ Raid.’ We don’t throw in any of £4 | . 
those other nice sweets. If you want those you must bring the price fur THE RESULT OF THE NEW ALIEN LAW. 


them.” 
Leyps: ‘Just one more touch of the burnt cork! There! I think we've 
made a fair Kafir of him now!” 
Oom I’auL: ** Now, Mr, Uitlander, where’s your Pass?” 
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From the Sulawa yo Sketch.) 
From the Westminster Gazette.] 


EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY. 
BRER FOX AND THE MYSTERY. 





Natives: ‘‘ Father, we want food.” 
> - a] ‘ i i x 
ticuT Hoy. C,.L. Ruopes: “* My children, we want rifles.” “I wonder whether it’s a trap or a real rabbit ? 





SOUTH AFRICA. 
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* From Fun.J [December 22, 1896. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Brirtsa Lion: 


> 


** All right, my hearty !. Belay there!. Where’s my lump ?” 


MONTH IN CARICATURE. 


Fr m Moonshine.)} [December 12, 1896. 


MR. KRUGER HAS NO DESIRE TO CANCEL THE 
CONVENTION ! 


(Why should he wish to do so, since it only binds us?) 





SOLID COMFORT 


THE MARLBOROUCH 
Bev ran NG CHAIR. 


Adjustable to 
100 Changes of 
Position. 








Rigid or Rocks at 
Pleasure. 





A’home sweetener.— 


A nest for rest. 
to any position from upright to flat. 
Adjusted by yourself while on the chair. 


Back changeable at will 
Seat tilts to any angle. 
The turn of a knob 
does it. Springs all over. Soft as a downy-pillow. Comfort 
for the invalid. Luxury for the strong.. Suitable for parlour, 
library, boudoir, office, or study. Catalogue tree. 


J. R. FOOT & SON, 95, New Bond St., London, W. 


The New Paten 
fm SOUND Discs 


Completely overcome DEAFNESS 
and Heap NoisEs, no matter;of 
how long standing. Are thesame 
to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible. Comfortable. 
Worn months without removal. 


FAR Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


The D. H. WALES CO., 62 & 63 New Bond Street, London, ‘W. 


















FOO'T’S HEALTH 


EXERCISER 


A Complete Home Gymnasium, 


Worked on a new principle, which scientifically 
exercises and develops every part of the body with- 
out strain or fatigue. it strengthens the muscles, 
invigorates the body, stimzlates the whole system 
f into healthful activity, and makes one feel better, 
eat better, sleep better, work better. Suitable for 
both sexes, and adjustable to the Athlete or Iuvalid. 


Prices from 21s. 
EXPLANATORY CATALOGUE FREE. 
R. FOOT & SON, 


95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


The.Improved Home Turko-Russian 


FOLDING BATH CABINET. 


Enables everyone to enjoy in their own 
home all the ‘luxuries and advantages of 
the Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, Medi- 
cated, and perfumed Baths. A Sure Cure 
for Colds, Influenza, Aching Muscles, Stift 
Joints, Rheumatism, &c.. and prévents 
contracting diseases. Ensures a Healthy 
Skin, Clear Complexion, and prevents 
Obesity. It is Portable, can be Used in 
any Room, and folds up when not in nse. 





Illustrated Descriptive Circular free. 


J. R. FOOT & SON, 


95, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 
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An Army Officer. 
“Sprinerretp House, KItitney, ARMAGH. 

“TI consider it my duty to make public the following state- 
nent. I was a martyr to Rheumatic Gout, being laid up 
ith it regularly every six months, sometimes for weeks and 
ometimes for monthe. I commenced ‘to take ‘ Warner’s Safe 
ure,’ and found relief after the fourth bottle. I took 21 
bottles. Since I stopped taking the medicine I have not had 
he slightest indication of rheumatic gout. 


: “Mason McMurray.” 
A Sailor. 


“1, Sourn Caurcu Street, Carpirr. 

“ Gentlemen,—Your letter of the 10th inst. has just been 
received, as I have been abroad. I have pleasure in saying 
that I derived much benefit, in my recent illness, from your 
‘Safe Cure’ combined with the Pills. As I go to sea, how- 
ever, on return I generally take a couple of bottles as a 
tonic, as one cannot dict oneself as one wishes on shipboard. 

“ [ have used your medicine in all parts of the world during 
my travels, and in such climates as Java, India, China, and the 
Colonies. I know of nothing to equal ‘Safe Cure,’ to tone and 
renovate the system. 

“Geo. W. Tennant (Mate of « steamer).” 


A Clergyman. 


“ Ruesy, STRETTON-UNDER-FOssE. 
“Nothing suits me so wel or does me so much good, when 
suffering from nervousness, indigestion, and general weakness, 
as * Warner's Safe Cure’ and ‘ Warner’s Safe Nervine.’ 
“(Rev.) C. G. SQuIRRELL.” 





fe For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see pages ii. and iii.; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xv. 


~WARNER’S 


SAFE CURE 


has no equal for 


LIVER AND KIDNEY 
DISEASES 
and Developments: 


‘GALL-STONES, 
INDIGESTION, 


| Rheumatism. 








Price 2/9 and 4/6 per bottle of 
Chemists and Dealers. 








S EVERY HOME 


is BEAUTIFIED by 
PHOTOGRAPHS 








AND 


. PHOTOGRAVURES 


afier 
Celebrated Pictures, 


Tilustrated 
Catalogue 


1/- 


BERLIN PHOTO ©CO., 
133 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








































CLOSED . 
Instantly Closed for Pocket. 


No. 1, Achromatic, 6 Lenses, 


2E3e:=3a =o DALE write;: “Mr. Aitchison’s Patent Pocket 

No. 2, Achromatic, 12 Lenses, Binoculars are satisfactory in every way, and answer 
HIGHER POWER, their purpose well ” 

tS : Ss = © THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DESART 

Complete in Soft Leather Purse Case. Hard writes: ‘‘I think your Patent Binocular is a very 

Leather Sling Case, 5s. extra. clever arrangement; the glass is good, with good 


POST FREE to any Part of the World. definition.” 


AITCHISON & CO., 428. STRAND, LONDON. 


CITY DEPOTS: 47, Fleet St., and 6, Poultry, LONDON, E.C. 
Sent on Approval on Receipt of Deposit. 


AITCHISON’S PATENT 


POCKET BINOCULAR 
FIELD GLASS. 


The Most Useful Glass in Existence. Can be Carried 
in the Waisteoat Pocket. Does Not Weigh More 
than an Ordinary Watch. 


EXTRAORDINARY TESTIMONY. {| 


THE RIGHT HON. EARL NELSON writes: 
= “Tam much pleased with the Patent Binocular. It 
is light, compact, and easy of adjustment, clear and 
extensive in its field of vision.” 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LONS- 











(OPPOSITE COUTTS'S BANS). 














CARICATURES. 


a) ~ | a 3 


(November 14, 1896. 






From the Melbourne Punch.]} [November 5, 1896. 
TOO MUCH ATTEMPTED, NOTHING DONE. 
(‘ Parliament.cannot possibly digest all the measures that have been brought 
before it.”—Mr. Fixx, M.P.) 
MR Turner: ‘I don’t. know how it is, but I can’t get any pace out of 


Six little niggers, sitting in the sun, him ; _ 
Five climbed the fence, and then there was one, Mr. Fink: ‘ You've over-fed the brute! 








From the Sydney Bulletin.) 


QUEENSLAND’S ATTITUDE TOWARD FEDERATION. 


AUSTRALIA. 








WEW IDEA WW TRUNKS | The . REFINED SMOKE 


Awards at Chicago, Bordeaux, 
Sheffield, Hull. Best Briar Root 
from 3/6, ordinary 1/6, including 
60 Cartridges. Insist on having il. 


The BILTOR Cco., 
93, Oxford Street, London, W. 


The Eureka Trunk is a portable Dressing 
Case titted with conveni ut sliding drawers,hence 
the bottom of ‘Trunk is as accessible as the top. 
Entirely avoids confusion or tumbling over of 
contents, and prevents articles at the bottom 
from being crushed by we'ght of goods above, 
Opens in the front, and therefore does not injure 
the wall or carpet, or need lifting away from the 
wall bef re being opened. ‘I'hese important 


advantages are possessed by no other trunk. FP| LEPSY GHOREA 


: Illustrated Price List free from 

J.R. FOOT & SON, And allied disorders of the Nervous System. 
Patentees and Manufacturers 

, The only Scientific Treatment for the 

yet See emenry Heme Infallible Cure of these painful maladies 

will be found in Dr. Fanyau’s Treatise, sent 




















KING OF ALL DISINFECTANTS. free by 
‘c 39 0. FANYAU & CO., 
C @ | y A <> Ww XK 7% 90, Great Russell St., London, W.C. 
Odour! S. » Sta! c s 
aun aenelenine Ae laiepeon Kiba anein ENDORSED BY HIGHEST MEDICAL 


enlaces AUTHORITIES. 


FOR WOUNDS, OFFENSIVE SORES, &c. 


Pf AOI AS EMPLOYED IN HOSPITALS FOR EPILEPTICS. 
OZONIA CO., 18 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 
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From the Melbourne Punch.) [November 12, 1896. 


WILL SHE GO TO THE POLL? 


Yes; and, as the woman knows that the man 
cannot be trusted to look after the home, she will 
take the family with hur, 













From the Hindi Punch.} 


THE INDIAN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


HISTORY OF THE 








[November 79, 1896, 
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STRICTLY 
PRIVATE 


(December- January. 


From Picture Politics.) 
TOPICAL CARS FOR TOPICAL PEOPLE, 


The British Foreign Office Curzon ‘* Head-Labour ” Private Motor-Car 











(Dec. 18, 1896. 


From U1k.J 
A SCENE FROM THE POLITICAL MACBETH. 


GENTLEWOMAN OF THE INTERIOR: “She has spoken 
what she should not, 1 am swe of that. Heaven 
knows what she has known!” 

Lapy Potice-Macsetn: “.... All the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little (sinful) hand. 
Oh, Ob, Oh!” 
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From Weevblud vor Necderland.} 


THE TWO DISTURBERS OF THE EUGPLAN CONCERT. 
(On the left, Bismarck ; on the right, Gladstone. ) 


From Kladderadatsch.] [October 4, 1895. 


GLADSTONE AND THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


A naked candle in a powder magazine. 

















From Der Wahre Jacob.} 


M. THE MAN AGAINST WHOM NOTHING CAN BE DONE. 


Who is the greatest man in the country? It is M. the Man against 
whom Nothing can be Done! No policeman or official will trouble himself 
about him. 

When a poor woman, driven by misery, offends against her sovereign, she 












is at once imprisoned ; against her there are only too many pretexts. From the Figaro.] 
But when M, the Man against whom Nothing can be Done, cries and storms, , A 
Justice sleeps tranquilly. WituiaM: “ Really that child is getting unbearable!” 





“PERSONS POLITICALLY DEAD.” 
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From the Clarion.) [Jauuary 2, 1897. 

THB (UN)HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

Youne 1897 (nervously): ‘*I hope none of these things will go off—while l’m 
here, at any rate.” 
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{Jauuary 2, 1x97. 


_ From Judge.) 


LEFT ! 
At McKinley’s Door by Grover Cleveland. 
IN THE UNI'ED STATES. 


WHAT THE 












NEW YEAR BRINGS. 





From Ulk.} 






[January 8, 1897. 


Peace will be assured in the New Year. 


From the Jrish Figaro.) 


IN EUROPE. 


IN INELAND. 








[Jauzary 2, 1897. 
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From the Westminster Gazette.) [January 8, 1897. 


DIRTY WEATHER AHEAD. From the Westminster Gazette.] [December. 


Tar Marquis: “It looks very nasty out there, Arthur. I thonght you WANTED—MILLIONS ! 
told me we were going to bave sucha smooth, quiet passage ?” 

Artpvcr: ‘Well, Sir,.the fact is the wind has got up in an entirely 
unexpected quarter.” 









From Moonshine.] (January 30,.1897 


SOUTH AFRICA AND IRELAND; “NO THOROUGHFARE!” 
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From the vish /igaro.) {January 23, 1897. From the Westminster Gazette.] [January 28, 1897. 





“EMPTY. BEDAD!” SIGN OR. RESIGN. 





IN JANUARY 





PARLIAMENT 
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From Jl Papagallo.} 





The great universal barracks is kept together by human beings-—from the humblest labourer to the highest 
aristoc!at—and it is vaiu for any of them to seek relief. 
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From Judge.] {January 9, 1897. ‘ ’ From Judge.) [December 5, 1896. 
CLEVELAND HOLDS THE KEY TO’ THE SITUATION. POOR CUBA! WHAT KIND OF ANSWER WILL HE GET AT THIS HOUSE ea 
THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. TE 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA TY PE-WRITERS ae 
is accorded the preference by all - | REMINGTONS, YOSTS, SMITH PREMIERS, 
connoisseurs on account of its High BARLOCKS, WILLIAMS, VICTORS, etc. 


Quality, Economy, and _ Exquisite 
Flavour. 


FOR SALE OR HIRE AT HALF THE 
USUAL PRICES. 
Terms—CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


Machines exchanged. MSS. copied from 10d 
* I My 

q per 1000 words Fifteen per cent, discount of 

all new duplicators. 









On the breakfast tables 
of the World 


N. TAYLOR, Manager, 


74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Telephone 6690.) 








ESTABLISHED 1884. 


CYCLES 


HUMBERS, CZ Lp 
a \ SWIFTS, 


‘ SOLUBLE ~ 
DELICIOUS TASTE 






a bam S < 


And all Best Makes for Sale or Hire. 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, f ; 
Van. Houten’s Cocoa is unequalled. a ene ee, et nea) 


FY oene cents lace than a farthing. PN. TAYLOR, 74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. He > = 


ESTABLISHED 1884, 
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From the Westminster Gazette ] (January 27, 1897. 


Maroon.—To put ashore and leave on a desolate island by way of punish- 
meut, as was done by the buccaneers.—('entury Dictionary. 

Sir John Gorst, although still in the Miuistry, has apparently been 
securely trussed and abandoned by his colleague:, There is, however, just 
chance that he may be picked up by a passing steamer and taken on to the 
Cape. 


IN CARICATURE. XIE 





From Pick Me Up.) 
O. H. M. 8. 


“ Delenda est ”’—Benin ! 


(January 30, 1897. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Head-Master - - The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 


FOR PROSPECTUS, &c., APPLY TO THE HEAD-MASTER. 





FOLDING BATH CABINET. 





The Improved Home Turko-Russian 


Enables everyone wo enjoy iv their own 
home all the luxuries and advantages of 
the Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, Medi- 
cated, and perfumed Baths. A Sure Cure 
for Colds, Influenza, Aching Muscles, Stiff 
Jcints, Rheumatiam, &.. and prevents 
contracting diseases. Ensures 2 Healthy 
Skin, Clear Complexion, and prevents 
Obesity. It is Portable, can be Used in 
any Room, and folds up when not in use 


Illustrated Desswiptive Circetar free. 


J. R. FOOT & SON, 


95, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 








The D. H. WALES CO,, 62 & 63 New Bond Strect, London, W. 


The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


Completely overcome DEAFNESS 
and Heap Notses, no matter of 
how long standing. Are thesame 
to the ears as g ss are»to the 
eyes, Invisible. Comfortable. 
H FAR Worn months without removal 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


THE 





A GOOD POSITION 


CAN BE ASSURED BY RIDING THE... 


IMPERIAL ROVER 
Be ULE ccee 


WHICH AFFORDS 


The ACME of COMFORT and SPEED. 
ROVER CYCLE CO., Ld. (lateJ. K. Starley &Co., Ld.), 


METEOR CYCLE WORKS, COVENTRY. 
LONDON? 5, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157, New Bond Street, W. ; 
. 55, Farringdon Street (Repairs Department). 














PARIS: 47, Avenue Parmentier. 





























THE SAFEST MEDICINE 


(prepared without Mereury) 
For; 
Sick Heapacues, Gripprxess, Iy- 
DIGESTION, FLATULENCY, Cos- 
aA 


TIVENESs, STOMACH Parns, 4 
Gs Some Vendors may 


Lassitupr, Nervous 
DEPRESSION, WIND, 
&e., Xe. 
try to persuade you to buy a pre- 
paration of their own. Insist on having 
DR. SCOTT'S BILIOUS AND LIVER PILLS, 
which are wrapped in a Square Green Package 
bearing the name of the Proprietor— 
W. LAMBERT, 173, Szrmovur Piace, LONDON, W- 














Restores THR 
APPETITE AND 
Promotes Digestion. 
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From the South African Star. ; [January 23, 1897. From Le Courrier Frangais.} 
FACING THE MUSIC. ary aia . 
C. J. R.—** Half a moment, please! You haven’t got the tune.” THE OOUSSD PRORLAE. 

















MADE IN 3 SIZES AT , 


10/6, 16/6,:. 25/- 


EACH, POST FREE. | 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent Post Free on Application to 


ig / MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93 Ciiearsine,£c.,0 


21, HIGH STREET, 
3, EXCHANGE STR 
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medicine. 


Britain. The most unique 


Warner’s Safe Cure — 


has stood the test in Great Britain for years, and is to-day acknowledged 
the safest and best “Liver Regulator” and “Kidney Remedy” in the 
world. No other remedy can show so many certified cases of cures from 
even the gravest developments of Kidney disease, as is shown by this 
It has been endorsed by Physicians, Professional Men, and the 
general public. Its praises are heard by the fireside in every part of Great 


feature is, these cures prove permanent. 





Safe, 








Pleasant, 


and 


Reliable. 

Price 2/9 and Try it 
4/6 per Bottle, 

Of all Chemists 





To-day. 


and Dealers. 












KIDNEY DISEASE WAS RAPIDLY DRAINING 
- HIS LIFE-BLOOD. 


153, Manningham Lane, Grosvenor Place, Manningham, 
Bradford.—In 1889 I began to suffer loss of appetite, general 
lassitude, and attacks of diarrhoea. I rapidly grew worse, in 
spite of fifteen months’ treatment by the best obtainable 
physicians, and also at a Hydropathi¢ Institution. Erratic 
motions of the bowels, emaciation, swelling of the ankles, 
and, in the morniug, of the face, occasional passing of blood 
from the kidneys, large amount of albumen, with casts, and 
a rash of the skin fellowed the first and milder symptoms, 
and pr wed clearly that the dreaded Bright’s Disease was 
rapidly draining my life-blood. [| then commenced Warner’s 

Safe Cure. The first four or five bottles gave me hopes of 
life, fur I could see an improvement. IL continued, and am 
cured. This was four years ago; I bave enjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health ever since that time, and consider my 

cure permanent. S. Ryrper. 













Thousands of Testimorials in their ori 
be seen at. the office of -H. H. Warner & Co., 
86, Clerkenwell Road, London. 
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C. Brandauer & Co.'s 


These Series 
of Pens 
Write 

Smoothly as 

a Lead Pencil. 

Neither Scratch 

nor Spurt, the Points 

being rounded by a special 
process. Assorted Sample 

Box for 7 Stamps from the 


WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 











PENS. 


@®D 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 
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DELICtOUS. 


Prepared in silver-lines 









rhiy prized by all red with Kipe Fruit Juices. 





Flaveu 
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; CHIVERS &S0N, Eng 

CHIVERS" PATENT CUSTA! 

id. jap more delicious and d 
ling milk and | iling. 






. Fruit ome Jom am. i note ory. Histon, Cambridge. 
nd BLANC MANGES—2d. and 3a. packets and 


stible additions wo the dinner anf éagper table. 



















“REFRESHING. 


= Pints, 24d) 
=/Pints, 4d 






Writing Easy. 


Does automatically 
what on other type- 
writers the operator 
has to attend to. 
CATALOGUES FREE 
application to 
12 € 14 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, aad 
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specified, so that the 


From the Westminster Gazetle.} 


Mr. Batrour: ‘I’m only a child, but I think this is rather clever.” 


According to the Times of yesterday, the Government intend to bring in their 
Bill for assisting voluntary schools in the form of a Money Bill. n 
the résolutions are eaten in, the amount 


of the new grant iu-aid will be 
position will practically be compeiled to vote 
* Aye” or ** No,” or to abstain from voting altogether. 
are set in sight of the birds are not often successful. 
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From the Westminster Gazette. | 
Mr. Stead plucks a “brand from tlie burning ” and saves it ow a “ feathber-bed.” 


“THE MYSTERY.” 















, 
J AMERICAS 
“FAVORITE 


{ 2 ' ° . : 
| Manufactured by ‘Automatic Mach inery in 
: the Largest Factory in the World. 
It combines light weight with the durability and strength of English Cycles. Str ny, 
bat light, because the Brem> connections, Bottom Bracket, Hubs, Sprockéts, and Crates 
Forgit gs, 1 Vatleable Tron Ci stings, as used:ia England. Steel, thous 
r. di much sina thav lion, Tue rider accustome] toa heavy weicht machine 
will feel like dying wi na Waverley. Grar ¢ Wood or Steel Rims, Mud-guards, $33 
and Handle Bays, | at American Tyres are titted as profe rred 
ALL ORDERS EXECUTED SAME DAY AS RECEIVED 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 
SHREWD BUYERS will SAVE MONEY by writing us BEFORE 
SELECTING A CYCLE. All questions cheerfully answered. 
ADDRESS OF LOCAL AGENTS FORWARDED. 
be Lor GE an 
“ee ae ~ 
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WHOLESALE AGENTS 
FOR EUROPE— 





"HE BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER 60,, Ld,,!2,& 4, QUEEN vicroRIA sri a 


"9 Warehouse & Fitting Shop, 63, MOOR LANE, E.C. 
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From Jl Papagallo.} (February 14, 1897. 


Cuorus OF Powers: ‘ Wretch of a soldier, you are breaking the saintly symbol of our faith. It would be easy for us to kick you into Asia were it 
not for these bombs, which, if they burst, would cause all Europe to suffer massacres like the East.” 





{February 21, 1>97. 


From Kladderadatsch. (February 2:, 1397. THE GREEDY POWERS OPPOSE ONE ANOTHER, THE BETTER 7 
GREECE RUNS AMOK. STEAL THE BOJTS OF THE DYING MAN. 


THE CRISIS IN THE EAST. 
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. a From Ktadderadatsch.] [February 7, 1897. 
< From the Pretoria Press.) (January, 1867. A GERMAN VIEW OF AFFAIRS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. Oom Pau: ** Just try it! You would never think how delightfully one 


can defend oneself against the vermin of English Uitlanders with the tail 
of a Cape Lion.” 
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BEWARE. * % , 
From the Cape Times.] fJanuary 13, 1897. From the Nugget.] [November 9, 1896. 
7 nN 
THE CONTRAST, THE JUGGLER, 


VARIOUS VIEWS OF MR. RHODES. ies 
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From Moonshine } (February 13, 197. 





IN SUSPENSE. 





Mr. Buti (to Uncle Sam): “ All right, old fellow, 
but don’t blame me.” 









From Judge. } 





(February 20, 197. 











A REPUBLICAN VIEW OF THE CLEVELAND ADMINISTRATION. 
** All is quiet on the Potomac to-night.” 
Cleveland builded a Washington Monument for himself, but on the Fourth 


of March, 1897, the People’s Idol of 1892 will fall and the whole country will 
tejoice. 
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From the Montreal Laily Witness.) (January 14, 189%. 





AN EXAMPLE FOR ALL NATIONS. 


From Judy.] (January 13, 1897. 
JONATHAN: “ Get off my earth.” A Canadian View of Arbitration. 
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From the South African Star.] {February 13, 1597. 
THE RIVALS. 


J. B. Rontxson: “Codlin’s your friend, my dear!” 
B. I. Bannato ‘* No, Paulina, it’s Short.” 


From the South African Star.] {February 6, 1897. 


(Mr. Chamberlain stated in the House of Commons that President Kruver 
had not fulfilled his promises. President Kruger asks him to state plaiuly 
what were the promises Le has broken.) 


CHAMBERLAIN : “I don’t want to fight. But you're a liar.” 
Kruger: ‘*No more dol, But you're ancther.” 

















From Le Figaro.} {February 8, 1897. 
(January 31, 1897. THE FRENCH VIEW. 


THE INDIAN, VIEW. Joun Bury (in a‘ moment of generosity): ‘+ Don’t throw those cyumbs 
Britannia to the Rescue. away, Kitty. . . . they will do for the Indians. 


TWO VIEWS OF ENGLAND AND THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
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From the Weekly Freeman.] INDICTED, [December, 1896. 


COUNSEL FOR THE Prosecution: ‘* We charge that the prisoner at the Bar plundered Ireland of 
three millions a year for nine!y-four years.” 
Lorp We tBy, CounsEeL ror THE Prisoner: ‘*On behalf of my client I plead guilty, but the 
amount is only two and a half millions.” 
Justice: ‘‘ The sentence of the Court is that robbing shall cease, and the plunder shall be restore." ~ From the Pall Mall Gazette.) [January 7, 1897. 


“HALF A LOAF IS BETTER THAN NO BREAD.” 


1897. 
nt Kruver - 2 SS ; : i 
te plaiuly From the Weekly Freeman.] [February 20, 1897. 
MR. GERALD BALFOUR: “ WALK INTO MY PARLOUR.” 





” 


From Moonshine.] [February 29, 
SHUT OUT!—OVERSLEPT THEMSELVES 





4 — 7 
. From Humoristi ke Listy (Prague).1 
From the estntanior Gazetle.} (Feb. 9, 1897. THE BODY OF CONSTANTINOPLE SEEMS TO BE READY FOR THE 
a FULL SERVICE ORDER. _ BIRDS OF PREY. 




















[October 10, 1896. 


Wi is the better picture: the -horizon 
enlightened by the Franco-Rnssian Alliance, or the 
quarrels Of England and Germany? 


o™ 





From the Cape Times.} 
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[December 30, 1896. 
SOUTH AFRICA. x 











@aN BE ASSURED BY RIDING THE. 


IMPERIAL ROVER 
BIeVCLE 


WHICH AFFORDS 





METEOR CYCLE WORKS, COVENTRY. 
LONDON ; 5, 65, Faringdon ek E. ed 157, New Bond Street, W. ; 

on eet (Repairs Department), 

PARIS: 47, Avenue Parmentier, 
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W ANNOYINC! 


‘TO FIND 


a hole burnt 


in your linen 
Because You FORGOT TO USE 


\ i EMING 
\ ys ‘ge 5 
\ ARABINE 


“s Next time I’ll use | SoLp EVERYWHERE. 
| Fleming’s guaranteed Ink.” | In Botts. 6d.& Is., post 2d. 
D. FLEMING, GLASGOW. 

Wholesale London Agents—GEVU. STEWART & CO., 57, Farringdon St. 





‘OOD POSITION 


The ACME of COMFORT and SPEED. 
ROVER CYCLE CO., Ld. (lateJ.K. Starley &Co., Ld.), 








, Afford immediate and 
absolute relief, 
» Continued use will 


; 
‘ 
‘ 
Permanently : 
Cure most | 
» obstinate. 
Fe cases, |f 
London, W.C. ] 
I 


A_TRIAL WILL 
CARRY CONVICTION, 





| i Price 2/6, of Chemists & Dealers, or prepaid on receipt of 2/9 P.O. 
i direct from O. Fanys edi Co., 90, Great Russ ell St. London, W.C. 

















The asewrcel Home Turko- Russian 


—— BATH CABINET. 


Enables everyone to enjoy in their own 
home all the Inxuries and advantages ot 
the Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxygen, Medi- 
cated, and perfumed Baths, A Sure Cure 
for Colds, Influenza, Aching Muscles, Stiff 
Joints, Rheumatism, &c., and prevents 
contracting diseases. Ensures a Healthy 
Skin, Clear Complexion, and prevents 
Obesity. It is Portable, can be Used im 
any Room, and folds up when not iu use. 


Iitustrated Descriptive Circular free. 


J. R. FOOT & SON, 


95, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 
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__ §@ For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see pages ii. and iii.; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xix. 
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HEALTH FOR THE PEOPLE. 


HERE is nothing worse than a diseased liver—no defect in the human system 80 painful: From this disease spring most of the other 
ailments. And yet it is a common expression, “Oh! it is only the liver out of order.” Only!: What greater calamity could one 
have? None,.we should think. There is no organ in the human system whieh it is more important should be in healthy action than 

the liver; upon.its function depends the vital action of life itself. Liver complaints arise from a variety of causes, but perhaps there is 
no class -who should.study the subject more closely that those leading a sedentary life. 

Tied to a desk in-the office for hours together, they have no chance to take advantage of the exercise necessary to keep the system in 
order, and consequently require medicine and-care in living. A person fails in his study or.work. It is all the liver, and the doctor's 
adviee is to lie up for a few days. It is all very well for those who have plenty of time on their hands to follow this medical dictum, but 
to the majority of persons it means delay, loss of time, and loss of money. Besides, the lying up will never bring the desired effect. 
Such as these must go on in their course, allowing disease to creep upon them and undermine the #ystem.- Hence the question is often 
asked, ‘‘ Is there not a sure and simple remedy for the cure of liver troubles, or bilious headaches, and the like?” It is a large question. 
but all that have used Warner’s Safe Cure say that is acts like a charm in its curative effects, Indéed, it has been known to cure even 
when sufferers have'been given up by professional practitioners, which shows it has the virtue of restoring the whole system to its proper 
tone and‘vigour, ard giving a healthy action to the blood, when all else besides has failed. Many owe their deliverance from cloudy 
biliousness, sick headaches, and feverishness, abiding mental depressions, and want of appetite, and from liver affections, to the use of 
Warner's Safe Cure. Indeed, testimonies of the most exceptional kind are borne to this eftect from all quarters. 

The many testimonials received from physicians and distinguished personages in favour of this world-famed remedy are of a remark- 
able character and show beyond doubt its beneficia: effects for the relief and cure of the above-named and many other common complaints. 
Such unqualified testimonies from so influential authorities cannot but command for Warner’s Safe Cure a general adoption by all persons 
who make their health their first study, as being the source and spring of all true and real happiness. 


A MOST GRAPHIC STORY. 


Eight years ago Mr. A. Kelty, of Wood-Dalling, Norfolk, was very ill: The doctor saw him and pronounced his a very serious case. 
which afterwards proved correct, for Mr. Kelty was taken to his bed, and doctors and physicians saw him, and all agreed that he could not 
live, His wife stood by the bedside watching every minute for his death. When she was asked if.she would try Warner's Safe Cure her 
answer was: ‘* My husband is now past taking anything, and all say he cannot live, but I will- de ing if 1 could only save his life.” 
Her friend then gave her a bottle of Warner’s Safe Cure, and the first dose given showed that it was doing him good, and after a few doses 
he became much better. So he kept‘on with it until it made him quite well. His complete, cure, after, one year and ten months’ painful 
affliction, was entirely due to Warner's Safe Cure. Although six years have passed away,-Mr. Kelty!isstill.in good health, but he is 
never without the medicine in the house, and will recommend it to everyone who is suffering from a bad liver. 

This should be given the greatest publicity, so as to induce other sufferers to use Warner's Safe Cure, and thereby derive the same 
benefits as Mr. Kelty. The above graphic account is perfectly true in every respect, and if anyone doubts the statement he can address 
Mr. Kelty, who will gladly answer ali questions. 





























VARICOSE VEINS. 
BAILEYW’S 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 






AITCHISON’S PATENT 


POCKET BINOCULAR 
FIELD GLASS. 


The Most Useful Glass in Existence. Can be Carried 
in the Waistcoat. Pocket. Does Not Weigh More 
than an Ordinary Watch. 


EXTRAORDINARY TESTIMONY. 


THE RIGHT HON. EARL NELSON writes: 
“IT am much pleased with the Patent Binocular. » It 
is light, compact, and easy of adjustment, clear and 


<RADE MAR, 


77-page Catalegue of Surgical 
Appliances post free. 





A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable mate- 
rials, is not only of no good, it 
is positively harmful. 





38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





rLosEep 
Instantly Closed for Pocket. 


extensive in its field of vision.’ 
No. 1, Achromatic, 6 Lenses, THE RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF LONS- 
E33 = Bc 4 = oO DALE writes: ‘“‘Mr. Aitchison’s Patent Pocket 


No. 2, Achromatic, 12 Lenses, Binoculars are satisfactory in every way, and answer 


HIGHER POWER, their purpose well.” 
£25 :5:0O0 THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DESART 
Complete in Soft Leather Purse Case. Hard writes: ‘‘1 think your Patent Binocular is a very 
Leather Sling Case, §s. extra. clever arrangement; the glass is good, with good 


POST FREE to any Part of the World. definition.” 


AITCHISON & CO., 428. STRAND, LONDON. 


(OPPOSITE COUTTS’S BANE). 
CITY DEPOTS: 47, Fleet St., and 6, Poultry, LONDON, E.C. 
Sent on Approval on Receipt of Deposit. 





























Frem the Weekly Freeman.] 
THE CRISIS IN CRETE: 


TY PE-WRITERS 


REMINGTONS, YOSTS, SMITH PREMIERS, 
BARLOCKS, WILLIAMS, VICTORS, etc. 


FOR SALE OR HIRE AT HALF THE 
USUAL PRICES. 
Terms—CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


Machines exchanged. MSS. copied from 10d. 
per 1000 words. — Fifteen per cent, discount off 
all new duplicators. 


N. TAYLOR, Manager, 
74, @hancery Lane, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1 ( ae tees 6690.) 


CYCLES 


Hire. 


TERMS—CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


N. TAYLOR, 74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 


[February 27, 1897. 


GREEGE TO THE RESCUE! 


C. Brandauer & 4 
CIRCULAR-POINTED 


= Smoothly as 

@ RY a Lead Pencil. 

_ Neither Scratch 

SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt,; the Points 
MEDALS. being rounded bya special 
process. Assorted Sample 
@ Box for 7 Stamps trom the 
WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


DO YOU WANT TO USE THE SAME SOAP AS 


H.M. the QUEEN? 


IF SO, ASK FOR— 


BENTLEY’S 
OLD MUSK BROWN WINDSOR 


It is the perfection of the Soap Maker’s Art, being perfe:tly pure, beneficial 
to the Skin, and exquisitely fragrant. Sve that wou get Bentlew’s Original 
Brown Windsor, as there are hundreds of absolutely worth'ess Imitations of it. 

In boxes of 3 large, or 6 small Tablets at 1/6 per box. 
From all ee Stores and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


Sore PROPRIETORS AND MAKERS— 


THE SHARP BROS. SOAP & PERFUMERY CO., LTD., 


18 & 19, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 








HISTORY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 


THE CRISIS IN THE EAST BY THE CARTOONISTS OF THE WORLD. 


















Gerri aoe 


[March 20, 1897. 
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S JACK THE GIANT KILLER; AND WE WISH HIM LUCK. 
e 
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D., From the Westminster Gazette.] [March 23, 1897. 


[March 16, 1897. 


A VISION OF INTEGRITY. From Fun.) 


“Integrity they call it, but I can’t help feeling a good deal cut up.” LORD SALISBURY AS ST. PATRICK. 
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From Jfoonshing.» [March 6, 1297. The 
MAD DoG! 


Sad Dilemma, of the Concert of Europe. 
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From Kladderadatsch.} {March 7, 1897. 


From Judy.} [March 10, 1897. 
Now, then, you owdacious willin, will ‘you go quietly, or must we “use New 
force”” 


THE MODERN THESEUS AND THE CRETAN LABYRINTH.” 
Will he come back ? 
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SPRING AILMENTS. 


How they Give Birth to Eruptive Disorders. 
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Winter is. past, and leaves its usual legacy behind. The 
tissues of the body at this time of year are clogged with the fat 
globules which Nature employed to generate warmth, so as to 
equalise the ‘temperature of the body when the weather was 
colder. As the temperature rises, and the days get longer, 
the body must be freed from these extra fat globules and the 
evil products resulting from their presence. In the Spring, 
Nature germinates, and seeds sprout, for it is the ever-recurrent 
season, as old as the Creation, yet always new, of fresh life and 
growth. What happens in the vegetable world takes place 
also in a great measure in the human body. Superfluous 
elements in the body decompose, and form other elements of a 
character which are poisonous to the blood. Hence the putres- 
cence, the eruptive disorders, the feverishness, the general 
malaise, the tendency to chills, and en unpleasant condition of 
ill-health or unsatisfactoriness, so characteristic of the Spring 
months for ages past in all climates. 

Tn former times people were bled and purged in Spring in 
order to combat these tendencies in the blood; the fact being 
overlooked that this very putrescence is Nature’s effort to throw 
off the poisonous elements to which reference has been hereto- 
fore made. If we aid Nature we shall free the body of the 
superfluous and waste tissues which germinate the disagreeable 
symptoms which we all experience, in some form or another, at 
this period of the year. It is an especial property of Kutnow’s 
Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder to act speedily upon 
these superfluous products ; it also frees tle newly-formed and 
new-forming tissue of all excess aud worn-out matter, and then 
speedily excretes the latter from the body. A healthy change 
is thus brought about because Kutnow’s Powder changes these 
elements from an injurious to an innocuous form. Then the 
whole system comes into conformity with the season, in respect 
of new tissue formation. By the elimination of the injurious 
elements alluded to, the feverisliness and putrescence in the 
blood, which are the origin of so many sicknesses and eruptive 
conditions in the Spring, naturally and speedily disappear, as 
the causes from which they sprang are removed. 

Though Nature is the sanative foree—the healing power— 
yet the stress of modern civilisation presses so hard on her 
powers.in individual instances, that she occasionally needs the 
timely aid of Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder. 
The methods of Nature are restorative and recuperative; all 


| order. 


that is needed is to help her when her powers are overtaxed, so 
as to put the liver, the digestion, and the bowels in pro 
This being done by Kutnow's Improved Effervescent 
Carlsbad Powder, all the more specific symptoms known as 
Spring ailments will speedily subside, and the condition of the 
general health will be at once greatly improved. 

The Lancet (March, 1891) says:—* The medicinal virtues of 
the well-known waters of Carlsbad depend on the presence of 
mineral salts . . .. The water is accordingly reputed to be 
useful in rheumatism, gout, and kidney disorders. Kutnow’s 
Carlsbad Powder is stated to contain, amongst other ingredients, 
the active principle of the Sprudel salt obtained direct from the 
mineral water. However this may be, our analysis confirmed 
the presence of the chief constituents referred to. The powder 
is beautifully clean and wiite, and is evidently prepared with 


| care, while the taste of the effervescing solution is by no means 


disagreeable.” 

The British Medical Journal (Sept. 10, 1892) says :—“* Messrs. 
Kutnow and Co. showed an improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
Powder, decidedly more palatable than the ordinary Carlsbad 


| powder, evaporated at the springs, of which it reproduces the 


therapeutic effects, while effectually covering the nauseous taste 
and objectionable bitter flavour of sulphate of soda. It is gentle, 
effervescent, and is a very efficient and agreeable aperient.” 

* This is very strongly recommended,” says Land and Water, 
“by many acknowledged medical authorities for use by 
sufferers from rheumatism, gout, and disorders of the stomach, 
liver, and kidneys. It is also highly spoken of as a corrective 
medicine most suitable for people leading sedentary lives. We 
are informed that Kutnow’s Improved ‘Effervescent Carlsbad 
Powder has been prescribed for HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the 
PRINCE of WALES and other members of the Royal Family, 
which affords an indication of the opinion of the remedy enter- 
tained by the medical profession. We have seen a letter from 
the dispenser of the City of London Hospital for Diseases ot 
the Chest requesting further supplies of Kutnow’s Improved 
Effervescent Carlsbad Powder, which had ‘been used in the 
wards with success.’ Having also seen autograph letters from 
the late Sir Morell Mackenzie to brother physicians of the 
highest standing, in which Messrs. Kutnow’s preparations are 
spoken of in the most laudatory terms, we have no hesitation 
in bringing them to the notice of our-readers.” 





A FREE TRIAL. 


A FREE TRIAL. —For Seven Days from the date of this paper, Me 
66, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., will send of Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad Powder a 
SAMPLE FREE and POST PAID to every adult applicant who names the “‘ Review or REVIEWS” 
when writing. 


Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carisbad Powder may be obtained in 
eapsuled bottles, of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the werld, price 2s. 9d. ; or post free (in 


the United Kingdom) for 3s. from the London Office. 


S. Kutnow & Co. (Ltd.), 


See that the Registered Trade Mark, “ Hirschen- 


sprung” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph fac-simile signature, ““S. KUTNOW and CO.,” are on the label 


and carton. These ensure genuineness. 





Sole Proprietors: 


S. KUTNOW & CO., 


LTD., 66, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


New York House: KUTNOW BROS., 13, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 





MONTH ‘IN CARICATURE, 
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From Puck, New York.] {March 27, 1 
THE QUARRELSOME EUROPEAN NURSERY. 


Mapa Prace: “ Geodness, gracious! were there ever such troublesome children? They are always promising to be gocd, aud yet they are always ° 
squabbling!” 


: geet } “ 
From i [March 27, 1897. {March 21, 1897. 
INCONSISTENCY. A PERTINENT. INQUIKY. 


Tae Great Exponent OF CurisTianity (to little Greece): ‘‘One step FRANCE: “ My dear, when will you cry: Vive la Frauce-” ? 
further and 1 knocks yer bloomin’ ’ead uff!” 

Uncre Sam: “Is this the man who wishes me to sign a treaty of peace, as 
ab example for the rest of the world?” 
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Wron’t Wash Clothes. Wron’t Wash Clothes. 


srooxe's MONKEY BRAND soap 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING FLOORS AND KITCHEN TABLES. 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 


FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS, AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &c. © REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c, 








{ 
2 Pam ff ... p. naltd £2 Bald &lted Cacac | | 
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From the Melbourne Punch.]} (January 28, 1897. GOING OUT LIKE A LAMB. 
WILL IT HATCH OUT? : : ; 
Sir Groréx: “I am afraid we'll never hatch it with these bare patches.” From the Sydney Bulletin.) [February 6, 1897. 
PLAIN GrorGe;: “ Never mind, old mau; let’s sit close and look as if we AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION 
meant it.” ; Comes in like a Lion, goes out like a Lamb. 
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A half of the pleasure and exhilaration in bicycliig 
lies in the rider’s sensation of speed without effort. On a 
heavy, clumsy, hard-running machine this sensation. is entirely 
Jost. Many riders laboriously push an undoly heavy machine, 
under the impression that weight is necessary to strength. 
This isn’t true of a machine any more than of a man. 
The Waverley has Strength without undue weight. 
It combines all the speed and easy running qualities of the 
American machines with all the goodness and strength of the English wheels. 

The Secret of its Strength lics in the fact that its frame connections, bottom 
bracket hubs, sprocket-wheel, and cranks are of steel forgings and not of malleable 
iron castings. It is aimed to meet the needs of English as well as American riders, 
and it is fitted with mud-guards and gear-cases. It can ba had with either word or 
Dunlop- Westwood steel rims, and with Scott’s, Dunlop. or any other tyres. While light 
in weight and graceful in outline, it will stand more tear and wear than any other 
machine made. The guarantee of both maker and seller backs this statement. 

All orders executed same day as received. All parts interchangeable. Guaranteed Jor one year. 
Shrewd buyers will save money by writing us before selecting a Cycle. All questions 

cheerfully answered. Address of Local Agent forwarded. 


General Agents for Europp—-The BARLOCK Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


(BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN). 
Nos. 12 & 14, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. Warehouse and Fitting Shop, 63 Moor Lane, E.C, 
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C. Brandauer & Co.’s 
CIRCULAR-POINTED =... 


PENS Write aa 

" < & Write as 

Smoothly as 

@® a Lead Pencil. 

2° Neither Scratch 

SEVEN PRIZE ¢ nor Spurt, the Points 
MEDALS. being rounded bya special 

Z process. Assorted Sample 
wD 3ox for 7 Stamps from the 
WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 
































A GOOD POSITION 


CAN BE ASSURED BY RIDING THE. 


IMPERIAL ROVER 


(KEYLESS-LEVER) WATCH The ACME of COMFORT and SPEED. 
KEEPS EXACT TIME. INSIST UPON HAVING ONE. | |{ ROVER CYCLE CO., Ld. (lated. K Starley &Co.,L4.), 
OF ALL WATCHMAKERS. LONDON 5 5: Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157, New Bond Street, W. ; 
{f any difficulty, write to Wholesale Depot— 1 55, Farringdon Street (Repairs Department). 
36, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. PARIS: 47, Avenue Parmentier. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, The Improved Home Turko-Russian 


CAMBRIDGE. FOLDING BATH GABINET. 


Enables everyone enjoy iv their own 
Head-Master - - The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. home all the luxuries and advantages of 
the Dry Steam, Vapour, Oxyzen, Medi- 

reas cated, and perfumed Baths. A Sure Cure 

FOR PROSPECTUS, &c., APPLY TO THE HEAD-MASTER. : . for Colds, Influenza, Acbing Muscles, Stiff 
= =a Joints, Kheumatism, Xc.. and prevents 

contracting diseases. Ensures a Healthy 





In Stout Silver Case, 50/- Also in Gold, & Gold-filled Cases. 





/n Nickel Case, from 35 /- Also in Gold, & Gold-filied Cases. | 


Porte hy ¢ dont’ Ra ay. a sLabradoy 


























Skin, Clear Complexion, and prevents 


"THE SAFEST MEDICINE - : i cling. Tess Portier cat be Used 
16: any Room, and folds up when uot iu use, 





(prepared without Mercury) te Illustrated Descriptive Circular free. 
For 


Sick HrADACHES, GIDDINEss, IN- * J. R. FOOT & SON, 


DIGESTION, FLATULENCY, ' Cos- Wy 

TIVENESS, STOMACH Pats, RESTORES THE | é ‘ 95, New Bond Street, 

Lassitupr, NEkvous APPETITE AND] | - 1 London, W. 

Depression, WIND, Promotes DiGEstTIon. 
~yeweew 


&e., &. $ 
Ge Some Vendors may 
try to persuade you to buy a pre- E \WEA \ TRV KS 


paration of their own. Insist on having 


DR. SCOTT’S BILIOUS AND LIVER PILLS, 
which are wrapped in a Square Green Package a The Eureka Trunk is a portable Dressing 
bearing the name of the Proprictor— : ‘ase fitted with convenient sliding drawers,hence 

LAMBERT, 173, Seymour PLack, LONDON, W. r edd. 9 pas bottom of Trunk is as accessible as the top. 
; —— . Entirely avoids confusion or tumbling over of 
Z contents, and prevents articles at the bottom 
E = from being crushed by weight of goods above, 
kA prt ltrs. - Opens in the front, and therefore does not injure 
+ E SOU N D DISCS - the wall or carpet, or need lifting away from the 
. ™r wall before being opened. These ‘important 
Completely overcome Dearness ; advantages are ¢ posse »ssed by no other trank. 
and Heap Nolsss, no matter of ‘ 
how long standing. Are the same . MMustrated Price List free from 
to the ears as glasses are to the Xr ; 
HEAR eyes. Invisible. Comfortable. g , J.R. FOOT & SON, 
Worn months without removal >. " 1 o 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. i cE Patentees and Manufacturers, 
“The D., H. WALES CO., 62 & 63 New Bond Street, London, W. ' 95, New Bond Street, Londony.We 
































From the Hindi Punch.} (February 
THE QUEEN AND THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
The cry of distress from the poor famine-stricken Indian has reached From Fun.] [March 9, 1897. 


England at last, and Her Majesty the Queen and John Bull rise to the 
uceasion in a truly charitable and liberal spirit. TOSSED 





‘¢ Health ”’ (Dr. Andrew Wilson) DO YOU WANT TO USE THE SAME SOAP AS 


H.M. the QUEEN? 


Sykes van Uno (| 7 eee 
Eee caesahle taste, and uted: BENTLEY’S 
sia OLD MUSK BROWN WINDSOR 


It is the perfection of the Soap Maker’s Art, being perfectly pure, 
beneficial to the Skin, and exquisitely fragrant. See that you get 


e° If : b| Bentley’s Original Brown Windsor, as there are hundreds of 
8) n the br 1 ast ta €s absolutely worthless Imitations of it. ‘ 
In boxes of 3 large, or 6 small Tablets at 1/6 per box, or in 


at + h e Wo r | d . pretty Longest Reign Souvenir boxes of 3 Tablets; in wrappers 
" ’ with view of Windsor Castle, 1/3 per box. 


From all Chemists, Stores and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 
Sore PRopRIETORS AND MAKERS — 
THE SHARP BROS. SOAP & PERFUMERY CO., LTD., 


18 & 19, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 


Delightful Exercise 


Ts a Guatantee of Good Health, and Cycling is the most fashionable and 
invigorating form of recreation, ‘The most pleasart and safest way 
to t.ke it is by riding 





Illustrated 
SOLUBLE ~ 
DELICIOUS TASTE 


sale of VAN 

HOUTEN’S COCOA one may judge 

of its excellence; it is at once Deli- 

cious, Strengthening, Refreshing, and 

most Economical in use. A cup of 
this delicious Cocoa costs less than a 

Prices and Special Terms to suit all classes, 


farthing. The Granville Cycle Co., 132, Clapham Rd., London. 
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ge” For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see pages ii. and iii.; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xix. 
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THE 


Hammond. Typewriter 


EXCELS IN 


: Speed Touch 


Alignment Impression 


-Yariety Strength 


Interchangeable Type. 
Fourteen Languages on ONE Machine. 
Paper of Any Width. 


SOSCSCSSCSOSCSCSCSCOCSCSCS 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


50, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GLAsGow: 104, West NILE STREET 
SHEFFIELD: 1, HiGH Srreer | NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 11, SHAKE- 
MANCHESTER: 75, PRINCE TREET | SPEARE STREET 

Dousiin: 23, Dawson STREE | BELFAST: 17, COLLEGE STREET SOUTH 
Leeps: 32, WoopHousrk Lane EpixpurGu: 11, WATERLOO PLacE 


| Liverpoor: 15, Lorp STREET 





JOHN NOBLE 


ein. _HALF-GUINEA 
ACh: 


COSTUMES, 


WORN BY LADIES OF EVERY DECREE. 
PERFECT in Fit, Style & Quality. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
Latlies sheuld write for latest Sketch-book of 
Fashions for Ladies and Children, sent FREE. 
SPECIAL CALENDARS FREE 

All purchasers during the 
next few weeks will receive 
an Ornate Souvenir de- 

signed by Raphael Tack 


NEW 
DRESS COODS. 


A Box of 1,000 Patterns, 

including 250 Varieties 

of SERGES, sent free on 
approval. 


JehaNoatelro 
Regis 16D 








A very smart, well-cut, full-fronted 
Bodice, shaped to the back. The 


>, Maid’ 
sleeves are of the very latest sbape. r — be see Ba ob 
iv, eS . 


‘the skirt is ‘ 
and made 10/6 in a re-| Fashionable Sleeves, 


cent tailor design. a bre 9 a7 

Price complete, 10/6. Safely packed ‘7° 7? 3 2 

and carriage paid for $d. extra, ore e 6/31 7 i 8 Ds 

Skirt only, as sketched, 5/6. Car- Size 46 in. rice 9/} 

riage. 6d. extra. Carriage 61. extra, 

COLOURS.— All Costumes supplied in Black, Navy, Bronze 

Brown. Kuby, Petunia, Cinnamon, Fawn, (rey, or Myrtle ‘ 
izes in Stock fit fizures 34, 36, 38 in. round bust (under arms), skirts being 

38, 40, 42 in. long in front. Larger or special sizes male to measure for 3/6 extra 


Please mention ‘ REVIEW OF REVIEWS’ when ordering, 
Bankers: “London and Midland” Bank. 


MODEL 648.— 





JOHN NOBLE, tro,, seoor's:iciis, MANCHESTER 














EVERY HOME 


is BEAUTIFIED by 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


AND 


PHOTOGRAVURES 


after 
Celebrated Pictures, 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 


me. 


BERLIN PHOTO CO., 
433 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W- 





AITCHISON’S PATENT 


POCKET BINOCULAR 
FIELD GLASS. 


The Most Useful Glass in Existence. Can be Carried 
in the Waistcoat Pocket. Does Not Weigh More 
than an Ordinary Watch. 


EXTRAORDINARY TESTIMONY. 


THE RIGHT HON. EARL NELSON writes: 
“Tam much pleased with the Patent Binocular. It 
is light, compact, and easy of adjustment, clear and 











: eostp ey 
Instantly Closed for Pocket. 
No. 1, Achromatic, 6 Lenses, 
23-=3:O 
No. 2, Achromatic, 12 Lenses, 
HIGHER POWER, 
£25 :5:0O0 
Complete in Soft Leather Purse Case. Hard 
Leather Sling Case, §s. estra. 


extensive in its field of vision.” 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF LONS- 
DALE writes: “Mr. Aitchison’s Patent Pocket 
Binoculars are satisfictory in every way, and answer 
their purpose well.” 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DESART 
writes: ‘1 think your Patent Binocular is a very 
clever arrangement; the glass is good, with good 


definition.” 


POST FREE to any Part of the World. 


AITCHISON & CO., 428, STRAND, LONDON. 


CITY DEPOTS: 47 Fleet St., and 6 Poultry, LONDON, E.C. 
Sent on Approval on Receipt of Deposit. 

















IN CARICATURE. 


Wray - it i) wil —_— 
We ES TY Ham 
ay git 
: [te { 4 7), ae 
um nit From the Westminster Gazette.) [March, 1897. 
From Nebelspulter, Zurich. } [March, 1897. 
‘ THE POLICY OF EUROPE, 
+ ew, ma rascal! We wish to help you. The idea of your making such : Se ays ; 
ait, yo a diswrbance when Europe needs peace !” “ tau (aside): ‘Stick to it, little chap ; I shan’t bold you longer 


From the Chicago Inter-Ocean.] 
oH FIE' 


Tur Litter Fettow: “ Let me get at him.” ' 
THe THREE Nursss: ‘Oh, shocking! You must cultivate repose of manner, like ours.” 








3 or {i 
iy | 


Pr Breabesat, 


From Moonshine.) [March 20, 1897. From De Amsterdammer.] : [March 14, 1897. 





SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE NOT SAUCE FOR THE GANDER. A FOREIGN VIEW OF ENGLISH POLICY. 


Sm Wm. Harcourt (to the beautiful Cretan): ‘*Oh! Yes, we imprison CHAMBERLAIN TO JouN BuLt: “ While the Powers are thus occupied isn’t 
_ people for doing less than you do, but that is only when they are our own there a chance for us to sneak something ?” 
f, countrymen'” 
Cee ae Maa mo aed ener 








THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


As will be seen from the caricatures which I reproduce this month, most of the cartoonists have illustrated with 
their pencils the popular belief that Turkey could be regarded as a quantité néyliycable. So much is this so, that many 
caricaturists have represented Turkey as needing to be protected against Greece. The Austrian cartoonists seem to 
be the only ones who have grasped the real significance of the crisis. Two cartoons from Der I’loh (p. vi. and 
in the Topic of the Month) sum up the events of last month more accurately than pages of letterpress. 

















From Judge.) 
A LONG FELT WANT 
Thanksgivir 


LittLe Boy Greece (who is anxious to have a 
own): “Gee! How I should like to eat that Turkey 
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From Der Wakre Jacob.]} (March 30, 1897. From Puck.) 
A GERMAN VIEW OF THE CRETAN QUESTION. A SMALL J-B FOR SIX BIG POLICEMEN. 


The modern Trojan Horse, or the probable result of the Cretan questicn. 
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From Der Floh.} April, 1897. 
THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. 


Tur Turk: “ My dear Admirals, please let me get at my enemy.; I wish 
to settle with him myself.” 








(February 18, 1897. 
WHEN GREEK MEETS TURK. 


Avstratta: “Come, I say, old Daddy, let the two of them fight it out.” 


From the Melbourne Punch.]} (February 18, 1897. 


PLUCKY, BUT INDISCRETE. 


The Powers of Eurcpe save the But-her from the Bantam. 





From Le Grelot.] CApril, 1897. 

} > EX From Judy.] (April 14, 1897. 
ND OF THE CONCERT. 

qos ar a ae “ CAVE CANEM.” 


tty concert, vord, where every one exerts himself in order = 
rele io aoe, ee er “Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war. 
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From Jugend.) 
THE RETURN OF THESEUS. 


Theseus (Greece) is obliged to let himself be led out of the Labyrinth of 
Eastern Entanglement by Ariadue (Russia) without having slain the 
Minotaur. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette.) (April, 1897. 


_ “AFTER THE CONCERT IS OVER.” 


From Judy.) [March 24, 1897. 
THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. | 


Germany: “Go on, Turkey, we’re here to see that you get fair play.” 
France: ‘* Now, Greece, don’t bit too hard.” 


From Judy.) {April 28, 1897. 


. 7 a To "estminster Gazette. (April, 1897. 
From the Irish Figaro.] [April 3, 1897. From the Westminster Gazette.) [April, 1897 


THE GRAND OLD SCORCHER. FEELING HIS WAY. 
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(April, 1897. 
it 


, 189 
id by eating 


Transvaal and Orange Free 
(April 24 


In the meantime John Bull has the 


phistophiles with success, and does much 


IN THE WITCHES’ KITCHEN. 
SPAIN AND WAR. 


get between the buffers of th 
«If it goes on in this way this insatiable animal will en 


” 





Oom Paul plays the part of Me 
mischief to the kitchen crockery. 


misfortune to 


From Kladderadatsch.} 
State. 

F 

SS 


‘rom Nebelspalter.] 


PAIN : 
me up too. 





[April 12, 1897. 


[April 9, 1897. 
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shall Ido? Whowill get me out 


CE. 


behold the flag of the Republic, the 
sire.” 


e Administration.” 


behold the flag of France.” 
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MENELIK AT HOME, 


(aside): ‘* What 
ONE-EYED JUSTI 
The Sliding Scale of Inequality. 


EDUCATION 


EXPLORER: 
From the Westminster Gazette.} 


Seconp EXPLorer : 
y one which bears the stamp of th 
Joun Buy (appearing) : 


. Frmst 


I. 
THE GREAT MENELIK 


From Le Figaro.) 
I 
of this difficulty ?” 
Ill. 


onl 


















ril, 1897, 


does much 
Il has the 
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HISTORY OF 


THE MONTH IN: CARICATURE. 








From the Westminster Gazette.) 


THE JUBILEE JOHN BULL. 





y. serienly i 
Wor be‘oniy 4, 

















(April 17, 1597. 


From Moonshine.] 
THE TRANSVAAL BILL. 


Ruopes (to Chamberlain): ‘ Ask him if he’ll take five shillings.” 


From the Melbourne Punch.) 





mi Moonshine. } 


‘*No, yer can’t, ’Arriet: not from this ’ere Jubilee stand, it’s took for the 
day by a ’Merican for £500.” 





{Mar bh 4, 1897. 





AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION SKETCHES. 










{April 2', 197 


TO VIEW THE PROCESSION. 

















HE HAS ONE MEDICINE FOR ALL ILLS. 


a oc 


THE CONCERT > 
EUROPE. . 
—— = —_ oho 





From the Westminster Budget.] [April 30, 1897. 
THE BEAR’S PRESCRIPTION. 
From Picture-Polities.} 


> } '/p 
(Count Muravieff, in the Russian Note to the Powers, asks that there shall be ee Sa eee 
no intervention until one of the belligerents shall petition for it.) Wanted—some cold water. 


“Come, gentlemen, let us take a nap until one of them asks us to interf re.” 


ANNUAL INDEX AND GUIDE 10 PERIODIGAL LITERATURE 


Volumes I. (1890), II, (1891), III. (1892), IV. (1893), and V. (1894). 
Cloth, price per Volume, 5s. net; by post, 5s. 6d. 
VOL. Vi. (1895), 10s. POST FREE. VOL. Vil. (1896) IN PREPARATION. 


Appress, THE MANAGER, “REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” Mowsray Hovse, Norroux Srreet, Loxpox, W.C. 











HISTORY OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 





THE WAR, THE CONCERT, AND THE JUBILEE. 























From Le Grelot, Paris.} 


From Fun. [May 25, 1897. 
A FRENCII VIEW OF THE GRECO-TURKISH WAR. Vv VICTIS. 


Liserty: “ Poor little man! It is you who.must pay for the Engtish.” The Tenalties of Dx feat. 























From Der Floh, Vienna.) 


AN AUSTRIAN VIEW OF THE GREEK AS A FIGHTING MAN. 


TELEGRAM FrRoM ATHENS: ‘“‘ The behaviour of the Greek army is worthy of all praise. It was, in fact, quite impossible for the Turk to reach the 
troops in Thessaly.” 
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History OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 


From Der Nebelspulter, Zirich.} 


THE INTERFERING CONCERT. 





Turkey: ‘Confound it! no sconer do I think that I can thoroughly 
chastise this rascal than these dear brothers appear once more on the scene.” 


From Aikeriki, Vienna.) 
CRETE AND THE POWERS. 
. “Hullo! a fire. Quick! blow it out.” 


2. ‘*Can’t you do it? I'll help you.” 
3. “ Now We must succeed.” 














CME 


From Der Floh, Vienna.] 





From Kikeriki, Vienna.]} 
ERO. AX i REECE. 
KING GEORGE AND THE PEOPLE, - i ee AD ee eee S 198 


Ke Groxce: “ As long as the food holds out the animal (the public) will Kixe Grorcg:. It was easy for them to become heroes ; there was no one 
not snap me up; but what wil! happen when it is finished ?” there to stop them with menaces.” 
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A DIFFICULT JOB, 






The Powers and the Eastern Question. 
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From Puck, New York.} 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 





From L’ Asino, Rome.) 


THE USEFULNESS OF STANDING ARMIES 



























From Le Piliori, Paris.] 


THE EUROPEAN CONCERT SERENADING THE SULTAN, 


History OF THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 
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From the Pall Mall Gazette.} [May 21, 1%97. 


=a 


INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES, 


hak ; > + Ae - : Ms % Tre Tsar’ To. AppcL.—* You will still further 
Ot ir =a A WSs 2 - augment the respect and admiration which you per- 
AO%, 273 i . ; sonally inspire.” 
T SPS cay ABDUL TO THR Tsar.—“ The peaceful sentiments ai 
, s you entertain towards me, based upon solid frieud- a 
From the New York Herald.j ship and neighbourly feeling.” 

I 
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DANGEROUS SNUFFING. 


From 








Just | 
Russian 
English 








THE SHADOW oF 
EVROPE'S ANCIENT 
CHivALRY 























Fron 








Turt 
hopper 
From the Bulletin, Sydney.) “andson 

From the Inter-Ocean, Chicago.] mien “ROOD GROVE, (The 


trade fi 
THE SHADOW OF EUROPE’S ANCIENT CHIVALRY. What the Bulletin thinks will be the attitude of the Premiers in London. 














From Moonshine.] (May 22, 1897. 
WISE COUNSEL. 





Y i 
Maliay, Dutch A : : pa, nn ae (to the Boer): ** Don’t trust that lot; see what they’ve done 








From the Westminster Gazette.) 


JOHN BULL AS OTHERS SEE HIM. 


ay 21, 1597. 
8. 


till further 
ch you per- 


sentiments 
id friend- 


From Jugend, Berlin.) 


ENGLISH FREEDOM. 
From Jo Astis, Athens.) 
Just lately, Mr. Gladstone explained in a pamphlet that the German and 
Russian Governments used their power to fight against freedom. What the 
English understand by “ freedom” is shown ip this sketch. 





From the Globe, Toronto.] 


THE “ CRACKSMAN’S” INSTINCT. 








Tuprer: ‘‘ Wot, you don’t mean to say you're a-goin’ to lose this golding 
hoppertunity of ’oldin’ up the ole gent, and makin’ ’im fork over somethink 
*andsome! !!” 

(The Opposition attacked the Government for failing to demand preferential 
trade from Great Britain in return for favours under the new tariff.) MR LABOUCHERE ON THE TRAIL OF A DUKE 


From the Westminster Gazette.] 
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From Puck, New York.] 





From &Aladderadatsch, Berlin.J 
A MOTHER GOOSE MONETARY COMMISSION. Oom Pau: ‘ Will you honour me with a new order? There is such a let 
Three Wise Men of America If the Bowl were only stronger of room here, 

Went to sea in a Bowl. The story might be longer. 





= Ghe Chroge oped Che PEF50Y 
From the Bulletin, Sydney.] $ 6 0 & xX 
A DREADFUL ALTERNATIVE. ) o 





VictortA REGINA (to average Provincial Premier): ‘‘Here is your bauble; take it and become the From the Bulletin, Sydney.} 
peer of King Billy of the Brass-plate, laughed at and despised by your fellow citizens, Or, refuse it, and HT 
face the eternal vengeance of a wife consumed with the desire to become a lady.” K THE POLICEMAN UP TO DATE. 
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